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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AMIDST  the  great  variety  of  Literary  Productions  continually  prefented  to  the  Public^ 
very  few  feem  calculated  for  General  Utility;  and  when  we  are  favoured  occafionally 
with  any  works  of  this  clafs,  the  Expence  of  the  purchafe  in  a  great  meafure  defeats  the 
defign;  for  no  performance  can  prove  Extenfively  ufeful,  unlefs  it  be  published  on  fuch 
terms  as  are  beft  calculated  to  promote  Univerfal  Circulation. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  method  of  publifhing  ufeful  works  in  periodical  Numbers,  at 
an  eafy  price,  feems  juftly  to  claim  the  preference  beyond  all  others  :  by  this  means,  thofe 
who  ftand  moft  in  need  of  information,  procure  it  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  Knowledge  is  not 
confined  to  the  ftudies  of  the  Rich  and  Affluent  alone,  but  is  univerfally  diffufed  among  men  of 
every  rank  and  ftation  :  from  hence  an  evident  advantage  arifes  to  the  community,  which  is 
but  little  attended  to  :  the  leifure  hours  of  the  Tradefman,  Manufacturer,  and  Mechanic,  be- 
ing thus  employed,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  his  honeft  gains  thus  beftowed,  he  is  diverted  from 
fcenes  of  idle,  if  not  of  criminal,  diffipation,  and  his  mind  at  the  fame  time  being  improved 
by  the  acquilition  of  ufeful  information,  his  manners  become  refined,  his  ideas  more  en- 
larged, and,  in  a  word,  he  is  made  a  better  man  and  a  more  ufeful  citizen.  But  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  general  Tafte  of  Reading  which  at  prefent  pre- 
vails in  thefe  kingdoms,  may  prove  equally  pernicious  to  fociety,  if  it  is  not  directed  into  a 
proper  channel  -,  for  while  the  prefs  furnifhes  us  only  with  books  of  amufement,  fuch  as 
Romances,  Novels,  Memoirs,  and  Plays,  or  that  thefe  are  fought  after  and  purchafed  with 
avidity  j  while  fuch  as  convey  real  Improvement  and  Inftruction  are  neglected  and  difcoun- 
tenanced,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  caufe  of  Vice  and  Immorality  will  rather  be  promoted  than 
difcouraged  by  our  frequent  publications. 

Commerce,  it  muft  be  allowed,  is  a  Science  from  whence  we  derive  the  greateft  honour 
and  advantage :  "  If  we  confider  (fays  Mr.  Addifon)  our  own  country  in  its  natural  Pro- 
fpect,  without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  Commerce,  what  a  barren  uncom- 
fortable fpot  of  earth  falls  to  our  (hare !  Traffick  has  not  only  enriched  our  Vegetable 
World,  but  it  has  improved  the  whole  Face  of  Nature  among  us.  Our  Ships  are  laden  with 
the  Harveft  of  every  Climate ;  our  Tables  are  ftored  with  Spices,  and  Oils,  and  Wines  j 
our  Rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  Workmanfhip  of  Japan. 
Nature,  indeed,  furnifhes  us  with  the  bare  neceflaries  of  Life;  but  Traffick  gives  us  a 
great  Variety  of  what  is  Ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefents  us  with  every  thing  that  is 
Convenient  and  Ornamental.  For  thefe  reafons,  there  are  not  more  ufeful  members  in  a 
commonwealth  than  Merchants  ;  they  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  intercourfe  of 
Good  Offices,  diftribute  the  Gifts  of  Nature,  find  Work  for  the  Poor,  add  Wealth  to  the 
Rich,  and  Magnificence  to  the  Great." 

In  a  free  Commercial  State,  where  the  body  of  the  nation  confifts  of  Merchants,  Artifts, 
Manufacturers,  Tradefmen,  and  Artificers,  fuch  books  as  treat  of  the  Polite  and  Ufe- 
ful Arts,  of  the  Fabricating  of  fundry  Manufactures,  and  of  the  Nature,  Extent,  and 
Benefit  of  Commerce,  with  the  moft  advantageous  methods  of  conducting  it,  defervedly 
claim  the  preference,  and  merit  the  firft  attention  of  the  Public ;  yet  a  mere  curfory  perufal 
of  our  modern  catalogues  of  books,  will  convince  us  how  deficient  we  are  in  works  of  this 
clafs,  which  in  foreign  countries  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance.  Some  excellent  per- 
formances have,  indeed,  appeared  on  fubjedts  relative  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences ;  but  with 
refpect  to  Commerce  in  particular,  we  have  no  compilation  in  our  language,  which  merits 
the  name  of  a  Complete  Treatise  on  that  important  fubjedt.  This  induced  me,  fome 
years  fince,  to  undertake  the  prefent  work,  which  was  afterwards  laid  afide  to  give  place  to 
a  New  Hiftory  of  England  j  which  having' happily  met  with  the  moft  favourable  encourage- 
ment, I  have  now  ventured  to  refume  the  Commercial  Work,  as  no  improper  Companion 
to  the  Hiftory  of  England ;  and  I  have  chofen  the  fame  method  of  publication,  that  perfons 
of  every  ftation  might  be  enabled  to  purchafe  a  work,  which  I  flatter  myfelf  will  prove  as 
Entertaining,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  extenfively  Ufeful,  as  the  Hiftory. 

I  have 
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I  have  felected  the  whole  from  the  beft.  ancient  and  modern  authors ;  and  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  Commercial  Treatifes  have  been  publifhed,  efpecially  in  the  French  language,  fince 
the  publication  of  the  only  two  Dictionaries  on  Trade  and  Commerce  now  extant  in  our 
language  j  and  the  State  of  our  Foreign  Commerce  is  greatly  altered  and  improved,  and  ouF 
Poffeflions  in  America  confiderably  enlarged ;  I  have  added  fuch  an  ample  account  of  the 
Prefent  State  of  Commerce,  both  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies,  as  will  render  this  work 
more  Correct  and  I-nftruftive  than  thofe  hitherto  publifhed,  provided  the  Execution  mall 
appear  equal  to  the  Plan  :  and  of  this  the  candid  reader  will  be  the  moft  impartial  judge.  ■ 

I  have  preferred  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  on  account  of  the  Eafe  of  referring  for  imme- 
diate information;  for  I  confider,  that  I  am  writing  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  the  Sons  of  In- 
dustry, who  have  but  little  leifure  to  beftow  on  reading,  and  who,  perhaps,  in  the  very 
courfe  of  their  bufinefs,  may  have  occafion  inftantaneoufly  to  refer  for  information  to  fome 
particular  article,  when  they  have  no  time  to  attend  any  other  part  of  the  fubject;  for  the 
fame  reafon,  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  tedious  digreffions  and  differtations  that  are  foreign 
to  the  fubject,  and  which  form  the  chief  defect  of  Pofllethwayt's  Dictionary  on  Trade  and 
Commerce,  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Monf.  Savary.  On  examining  the  following 
articles  in  that  Dictionary,  viz.  Bread,  Brewer,  Cards,  &c.  I  found  whole  pages 
taken  up  with  details  of  the  Bye-laws,  &c.  of  the  private  companies  of  Bakers,  Brewers, 
Card-makers,  &c.  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  cannot  convey  any  Inftruction  to  the  Englifli 
reader,  and  are  by  no  means  connected  with  the  fubject  in  general. 

From  the  variety  of  treatifes  published  in  foreign  countries  on  Commercial  Subjects,  their 
youth  are  very  early  mailers  of  the  Principles  of  Commerce  in  general,  which  are  not  to  be 
learned  by  ferving  an  apprenticeship  to  any  particular  trade  ;  and  in  Holland  in  particular, 
where  every  thing  relative  to  the  interefts  of  Commerce,  is  duly  attended  to,  every  little 
piece  that  appears  in  France,  or  any  other  country,  on  this  fubject,  is  immediately  procured 
at  any  expence,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  houfes  of  the  Dutch  Merchants  and  Shopkeepers; 
whilft  books  of  mere  entertainment  fcarce  ever  find  admittance  :  hence  a  general  knowledge 
of  trade  is  univerfally  diffufed,  and  carried  into  practice ;  and  while  our  Tradefmen  know 
little  more  than  the  particular  branch  of  bufinefs  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and 
are  ignorant  of  almoft  all  other  commodities  but  thofe  which  form  the  immediate  objects 
of  their  particular  traffick  j  Foreign  Merchants,  and  even  Shopkeepers,  have  a  more  general 
knowledge,  and  may  be  called  a  fort  of  General  Merchants,  being  qualified  for  tranfacting 
various  branches  of  commerce. 

To  remedy  this  defect  with  us,  which  perhaps  i«  one  reafon  why  our  very  great  Com- 
mercial Affairs  are  confined  to  fo  few  hands,  and  Monopolies  daily  increale,  this  New 
and  Complete  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  humbly  offered  to  the 
Public;  and  the  Author  hopes  that  many  years  Experience  in  Commercial  Affairs,  joined 
to  an  extenfive  Acquaintance  with  Britifh  and  Foreign  Merchants,  from  whom  he  has  re- 
ceived great  Affiftance  in  this  Undertaking,  has  enabled  him  to  execute  it  in  fuch  a  .manner 
as  wiO  give  general  fatisfaction  :  and  he  has  only  to  add,  that  the  fubftance  of  every  perform- 
ance of  reputation  already  in  print  on  the  fubject,  is  carefully  felected,  and  accurately  inferted 
in  this  work ;  and  that  no  article  fhall  be  omitted  or  abridged,  which  may  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  every  Circumftance  relative 
to  thofe  grand  objects  of  National  and  Private  Concern, 
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TRADE  and  COMMERCE. 


A   The  character  or  figure  of  the  firft  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  in  Latin,  Englifh,  French,  and  al- 
^  moft  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

A,  was  a  numeral  letter  among  the  ancients.  Baro- 
nius  cites  the  technical  verfes  that  were  expreffive  of  the 
value  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.     This  verfe, 

Pojjidet  A  numeros  quingentos  ordine  reclo, 
fpecifies  that  the   letter  A  fignified  five  hundred;  fur- 
mounted  with  a  dafli  or  ftrait  line,  thus  (a),  it  fignified 
five  thoufand. 

The  ancients,  properly  fo  called,  made  no  ufe  of  thofe 
numerals,  as  it  is  commonly  believed.  Ifidore  of  Seville, 
who  lived  in  the  feventh  century,  affures  us  exprefsly 
of  the  contrary  ;  Latlni  autem  numeros  ad  litteras  non  com- 
ftttant.  This  cuftom  wat  not  introduced  but  in  the 
times  of  ignorance.  M.  Ducange,  in  his  GlofTary,  ex- 
plains at  the  beginning  of  every  letter  what  that  cuftom 
was,  and  moft  lexicographers  have  copied  without  un- 
derstanding him ;  for  they  all  agree  in  faying,  that  the 
explanation  of  that  cuftom  is  found  in  Valerius  Probus: 
whereas  Ducange  only  faid  it  was  found  in  a  collection 
of  grammarians,  amongft  whom  was  Valerius  Probus. 
Habetur  verb  illud  cum  Valeria  Probo  .  .  .  £5f  aliis  qui  de 
numeris  fcripferunt  editum  inter  grammaticos  antiques.  The 
Hebrews  and  Arabs  made  ufe  of  their  aleph,  and  the 
Greeks  of  their  alpha,  which  anfwers  to  our  A,  for 
fignifying  the  number  I.  and  in  the  Scripture-language 
alpha  denotes  the  beginning'  and  principle  of  all  things  : 
I  am  Alpha,  &c. . 

A,  numifmatic  or  monetary,  on  the  reverfe  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  medals,  fignifies  that  they  were  ftruck  in 
the  city  of  Argos,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  Athens. 
In  the  confular  medals,  this  letter  denotes  likewife  the 
place  of  fabrication  ;  in  thofe  of  the  emperors,  it  com- 
monly fignifies  Augujlus.  On  the  reverfe  of  the  medals 
of  the  lower  empire,  which  were  in  reality  current  coins, 
and  as  fuch  ufed  by  the  people,  A  is  the  mark  either  of 
the  city,  as  Antioch,  Aries,  Aquileia,  where  there  were 
mints ;  or  imports  the  name  of  the  mafter  or  warden  of 
the  mint.  In  the  French  gold  and  filver  coins,  this  letter 
is  the  mark  of  the  money  of  Paris;  and  the  double  AA 
that  of  Metz. 


A,  lapidary,  in  the  ancient  infcriptions  on  marble,  &c. 
fignified  Augujlus,  ager,  aiunt,  &c.  according  to  the  fenfe 
required  by  the  reft  of  the  infcription.  When  double, 
it  fignifies  Augujli ;  triple,  auro,  argents,  are.  Ifidore 
fays,  that  when  found  after  the  word  miles,  it  fignifies 
that  the  foldier  was  a  young  man.  We  find  in  fome  in- 
fcriptions explained  by  able  antiquaries  A  rendered  by 
ante,  and  according  to  them,  thofe  two  letters  A  D  are 
equivalent  to  the  words  ante  diem. 

a,  in  modern  writers,  imports  the  year,  as  A.  D. 
anno  Domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

A,  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  is  the  firft  of  the  feven 
dominical  letters.  The  Romans  made  ufe  of  them  long 
before  the  time  of  Chrift  :  this  letter  was  the  firft  of  the 
eight  nundinal  letters ;  and  it  was  in  imitation  of  this 
cuftom  that  the  dominical  letters  were  introduced. 

A,  is  an  abreviation  ufed  in  different  arts  and  for  diffe- 
rent purpofes.     See  Abreviation. 

aaa,  among  chemifts,  fignifies  an  amalgama,  or 
the  operation  of  amalgamating.  See  Amalgama  and 
Amalgamation. 

a,  a,  or  a  a;  this  abbreviation  is  ufed  in  medicine 
for  ana,  indicating  an  equal  quantity  of  each  different 
ingredient  prefcribed  in  the  receipt.  Thus  li  thurist 
myrrha,  aluminis  a  3j,  is  the  fame  thing  as  %  thuris, 
myrrhte,  aluminis,  ana  3j.  In  both  examples  a,  a  a  and 
ana,  fignify  equal  parts  of  each  ingredient.  %  means, 
take  of  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  alum,  of  each  one  fcruple. 
This  Signification  of  ana  has  not  its  origin  in  the  fancy  of 
the  firft  phyfician  who  adopted  it ;  for  the  propofition 
avx  among  the  Greeks  was  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  it 
now  is  by  the  authors  of  medicine.  Hippocrates,  in  his 
treatife  of  the  difeafes  of  women,  after  fpeaking  of  a 
pefiary,  which  he  recommends  as  proper  for  conception, 
and  after  fpecifying  the  drugs,  adds  ava  iSo^ov  harm,  that 
is,  of  each  one  drachm.     See  Ana. 

a.  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  book-keepers,  make 
ufe  of  this  letter,  either  alone,  or  followed  by  fome  other 
initial  letters,  for  abridging  ways  of  fpeaking  frequent  in 
trade,  and  for  faving  time  and  room  in  their  journals, 
books  of  accounts,  or  other  regifters.  Thus,  among  the 
French,  A  alone,  after  mentioning  a  bill  of  exchange, 
B  fignifies 
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fignifies  accepted.  A,  S.  P.  fignifies,  accepts  fous  prsteji  ; 
accepted  under  proteft.  A.  S.  P.  C.  accepts  fous  protefl, 
pour  mettre  a  compte ;  accepted  under  proteft,  to  be  placed 
to  account.     A.  P.  fignifies  to  proteft. 

Merchants  commonly  diftinguifh  their  fets  of  accounts 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.  which  anfwer  the  end  of 
N"  i,  2,  3,  &c.  in  order  to  refer  by  thefe  letters,  from 
new  fets  of  books  to  the  old,  or  to  certain  articles,  which 
they  may  have  an  occafion  to  review. 

AABAM,  fome  alchymifts  have  made  ufe  of  this 
word  to  fignify  lead.     See  Lead, 

AAGGl-DOGGH,  a  Periian  word,  fignifying  The 
Bitter  Mountain,  which  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing a  very  dangerous  paflTage  for  the  caravans,  which 
travel  into  Perfia  from  Conftantinople  to  Ifpahan.  It  is 
fituated  a  day's  journey  from  Louri,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia,  near  Chaouqueu.  When  the  caravans  are  arrived 
at  the  pafs  of  this  mountain,  all  the  camels  and  horfes 
are  numbered,  for  each  of  which  the  caravan-bachi  takes 
a  duty,  which  he  employs  partly  for  the  pay  of  the  fol- 
diers  that  guard  the  caravans,  and  partly  for  other  fmall 
charges  ;  but  he  referves  the  greateft  part  for  himfelf. 
See  Caravan. 

A  AM,  a  meafure  for  liquids,  ufed  at  Amfterdam,  con- 
taining about  fixtv-three  pounds,  avoirdupoize  weight. 

ABACA.  It  does  not  appear  that  naturalifts  know 
exactly  what  it  is.  M.  Savary  fays,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Commerce,  that  it  is  a  fort  of  hemp  or  flax,  prepared 
from  an  Indian  plantane,  which  is  white  or  grey.  The 
white  is  manufactured  into  very  fine  cloth  ;  but  the  grey 
•is  ufed  only  for  cordage  and  cables. 

ABACO.  Some  ancient  authors  ufe  this  word  to  fig- 
nify arithmetic.   The  Italians  alfo  ufe  it  in  the  famefenfe. 

ABACUS,  amongft  ancient  mathematicians,  fignified 
a  fmall  table  covered  with  duft,  on  which  they  traced 
their  plans  and  figures,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
Martius  Capella,  and  Perfius,  fat.  1.  v.  131. 

Nee  qui  abaco  numeros  etfailo  in  palvere  met  as 
Scit  rififfe  vafer. 

Abacus  Pytbagoriats,  or  the  table  of  Pythagoras,  was 
a  table  of  numbers  for  the  more  eafy  learning  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic.  It  is  probable  this  was  nothing 
more  than  our  table  of  multiplication.  Ludolphus  lays 
down  rules  for  multiplication,  without  the  help  of  the 
abacus ;  but  they  are  too  long  and  diffisult  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  the  ordinary  operations. 

Abacus,  alfo  among  the  ancients,  fignified  a  kind  of 
cupboard  or  bufFet  deftined  for  feveral  ufes.  In  a  mer- 
chant's counting-hotife  it  ferved  as  a  writing-defk  ;  and 
in  a  dining-room  it  held  the  plate,  drinking-cups,  and 
like  utenfils.  It  was  ufually  of  marble,  as  appears  by 
this  paflage  of  Horace : 

Et  lapis  albus 
Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  fuflinet. 

The  Italians  have  called  this  piece  of  furniture  creden^a. 
The  word  abacus  latinized  is  of  Greek  origin.  Abacus 
further  fignified  a  panier,  bafket,  chapiter  of  a  pillar, 
balis  of  a  rock,  mountain,  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  &c. 

The  Abacus  ufed  for  accounts  and  calculations,  was 
a  kind  of  long  frame  divided  by  feveral  parallel  brafs-wires, 
each  paffing  through  an  equal  quantity  of  ivory  globules, 
or  fmall  balls  of  wood  moveable,  as  the  grains  of  beads, 
by  the  difpoiition  of  which,  and  according  to  the  relation 
the  lowennoft  bore  to  the  uppermoft,  the  numbers  were 
diftributed  into  different  clafles,  and  all  forts  of  calcula- 
tions performed.  This  arithmetical  table,  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  It  is 
found  defcribed  from  fome  ancient  monuments  byFulvius 
Urfinus  and  Ciaconius  ;  but  as  the  ufe  of  it  was  fomewhat 
difficult  and  embarraffing,  that  of  counters  prevailed. 
In  China,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Afia,  merchants  and 
dealers  ftill  reckon  by  fmall  ivory  or  ebony-balls,  a  brafs 
wire  being  run  through  them  ;  and  they  commonly  wear 
this  firing  of  beads  hanging  from  their  belts  or  girdles. 
The  Chinefe  alio,  according  to  Le  Comte,  have  for  the 
purpofes  of  calculating,  an  abacus  or  table,  confifting  of 
an  oblong  board,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  on 
which  are  faitcned  obliquely  a  certain  number  of  brafs 
wires,  ffrung  with  a  quantity  of  ivory  or  wooden  beads 
of  diffcrem  lizes.     By  an  arrangement  of  thefe,  known 


only  to  themfelves,  and  by  following  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion, which  the  beads  of  a  fuperior  rank  bear  to  the  in- 
ferior, they  calculate  with  fuch  readinefs  and  exadtnefj, 
flat  they  can  keep  pace  with  the  moft  expert  accomptant, 
while  he  is  cafting  up  any  account  in  a  regular  book. 

Abacus.  The  great  abacus  is  likewife  a  kind  of  trough 
made  ufe  of  in  mines  for  wafhing  gold. 

ABADA,  is  faid  to  be  an  animal  found  on  the  fouth- 
coaft  of  Bengal,  with  two  horns,  the  one  on  the  forehead, 
the  other  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  much  about 
the  fize  of  a  foal  of  two  years  old,  has  the  tail  of  an  ox, 
but  not  fo  long ;  the  mane  and  head  of  a  horfe,  but  the 
mane  thicker  and  coarfer,  and  the  head  flatter  and  fhorter; 
and  the  feet  of  a  flag,  cloven,  but  larger.  The  horn  in 
the  forehead  is  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  flender, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  leg  towards  the  root} 
fharp  at  the  point,  and  ftrait  in  the  animal's  youth-age, 
but  afterwards  bending  forwards  :  the  horn  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck  is  fhorter  and  flatter.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  kill  it  for  the  fake  of  its  horns,  which  they 
hold  to  be  a  fpecific,  not  in  feveral  difeafes,  as  we  read 
in  fome  authors,  but  in  general  againft  poifons  and  the 
bites  of  venomous  animals.  It  would  be  rafhnefs  in  us, 
after  fuch  a  defcription,  to  doubt  of  the  abada's  being  a 
real  animal  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  known  whether  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  in  fome  well  informed  and  accurate 
modern  naturalift,  or  whether  perhaps  all  this  has  no 
other  foundation  than  the  teftimony  of  fome  traveller. 
See  Vallifneri,  torn.  iii.  p.  367. 

ABAFT,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes  the  ftern,  or 
hinder  part  of  a  fhip  or  vefTd,  called  alfo  aft.  The 
ftern,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  is  only  the  outfide ;  abaft  in- 
cludes both  infide  and  out. 

ABAISIR.  Some  alchymifts  have  made  ufe  of  this 
word  to  fignify  fpodium. 

ABALIENATION,  in  the  Roman  law,  fignifies  a 
fort  of  alienation,  whereby  the  effects  called  res  mancipi 
were  transferred  to  perfons,  who  had  a  right  to  them, 
either  by  a  formula  called  traditis  nexu,  or  by  a  renun- 
ciation nlade  in  prefence  of  the  court.  This  word  is 
compofed  of  ab  and  alienors.  The  effects  called  here 
res  mancipi,  and  the  object  of  the  alienation,  were  cattle, 
flaves,  lands,  and  other  pofleflions  within  the  bounds 
of  the  territories  of  Italy.  Thofe  who  had  a  right  of 
acquiring  them  were  Roman  citizens,  the  Latins,  and 
fome  foreigners,  who  were  allowed  this  commerce  by 
fpecial  licence.  The  tranfaction  was  performed,  either 
with  the  ceremony  of  weights,  and  money  in  hand  j  or 
by  a  renunciation,  in  prefence  of  a  magiftrate. 

ABANDONED,  in  the  civil  law,  is  faid  of  goods, 
which  the  proprietor  has  renounced  knowingly  and 
willingly,  and  which  he  no  longer  reckons  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  effects.  This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  lands, 
which  the  fea  has  retired  from  and  left  dry,  and  which 
may  be  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation. 

ABANDONING,  in  the  civil  law,  is  the  voluntary 
or  forcible  relinquifhing  the  goods  one  is  poffefled  of. 
If  to  creditors,  it  is  called  ceffum ;  if  they  are  abandoned 
to  be  free  from  the  charges  to  which  one  is  fubject  by 
poffeffing  them,  it  is  called  giving  up.  A  man,  by  the 
act  of  abandoning,  or  giving  up  all  his  effects,  is  deemed 
free  from  the  purfuit  of  his  creditors,  fo  as  that  they 
can  form  no  pretenfions  to  whatever  he  may  afterward* 
acquire. 

ABAREMO-TEMO,  a  tree  which  grows,  it  is  faid, 
in  the  mountains  of  Brazil.  Its  roots  are  of  a  deep  red, 
and  its  bark  of  an  afh-colour,  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and 
yielding  a  decoction  fit  for  deterging  inveterate  ulcers. 
Its  fubftance  has  the  fame  property. 

ABARI,  Jbaro,  Abarum,  a  great  tree  of  Ethiopia, 
that  bears  a  fruit  like  a  pompion. 

ABAS,  a  weight  ufed  in  Perfia  for  pearls.  It  weighs 
three  grains  and  a  half,  but  fomewhat  lefs  than  thofe  of 
avoirdupoize  weight. 

ABASSI,  a  Peifian  filver  coin.  Schah-Abas  II.  or-r 
dered  the  coining  of  filver  pieces,  called  abaaft.  The 
legend  is  relative  to  the  Mahommedan  profeflion  of  faith 
in  the  Alcoran,  and  the  ftamp  or  impreffion  to  that 
king's  name  and  the  city  where  it  was  ftruck.  An  abafft 
is  worth  two  mamoudis,  or  four  chayes ;  the  chaye  is 
worth  fomewhat  more  than  2d.  a  fterling,  and  thus  the 
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abajji  may  be  nearly  of  the  fame  value  with  our  {hilling. 
There  are  double  abajji,  triple,  and  quadruple  ;  but 
the  laft  are  rare.  The  abajji's  being  fubject  to  be  adul- 
terated, it  is  good  to  weigh  them  ;  and  therefore  the 
payments  in  this  coin  are  made  by  weight,  and  not  by 
the  number  of  pieces. 

ABASSON,  the  firft  kingdom  on  the  African  coaft 
■weftward,  from  the  cape  of  Sierra  Liona  to  the  river  of 
Ardres,  extends  only  about  fix  or  feven  leagues  along 
fhore,  though  its  bignefs  within  land  is  unknown.  On 
failing  eaftward,  the  villages  and  little  ftates  of  Albiani 
and  Tabo  are  met  with ;  the  firft  fix  leagues  from  Iffini, 
and  the  other  ten.  The  fhips  that  trade  along  the  coaft 
come  to  an  anchor  before  thofe  villages,  and  hoift  their 
colours,  on  which  the  negroes  immediately  come  off, 
and  on  finding  them  friends,  go  aboard,  where  they  are 
commonly  regaled  with  a  glafs  or  two  of  brandy,  and  an 
enquiry  is  made  from  them,  whether  any  fhips  have 
been  lately  on  the  coaft,  and  what  goods  they  have  got 
to  difpofe  of. 

ABAT  CHAUVEE,  a  fort  of  wool  of  fubaltern 
quality,  fo  called  in  Angoumois,  Xaintonge,  la  Marche, 
and  Limofin,  in  France. 

ABATELEMENT,  a  term  of  trade  ufed  by  the  French 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant.  It  fignifies  a  fentence  of  the 
conful  debarring  all  merchants  and  dealers  of  the  French 
nation  from  carrying  on  any  trade,  who  difavow  their 
.bargains,  or  refufe  to  pay  their  debts.  This  interdict  is 
fo  rigorous,  that  thofe  againft  whom  it  is  pronounced 
are  not  even  allowed  to  bring  any  action  for  the  payment 
of  their  debts,  till  they  have  made  adequate  fatisfaition, 
according  to  the  conful's  judgment,  and  taken  off  the 
abatelement,  by  paying  and  executing  its  injunctions. 

Abatement,  otherwife  Rebate,  is  a  term  in  ufe 
among  traders,  for  a  difcount  or  abatement  in  the  price 
of  certain  commodities,  when  the  buyer  advances  the 
fum  directly,  for  which  he  might  have  taken  time.  As 
traders  are  not  always  inclined  to  pay  ready  money,  an 
abatement  or  deduction  of  fo  much  percent,  per  annum, 
has  been  devifed  to  induce  them  to  it,  that  they  may 
take  the  advantage  of  the  cuftomary  difcount.  It  is  alfo 
the  practice  of  feveral  great  trading  companies  in  foreign 
countries,  to  allow  difcount  for  payment  of  ready  money  ; 
end  of  that  of  the  Englifli  Eaft-India  Company  in  parti- 
cular, to  allow  6  per  cent  to  the  buyer  for  prompt  pay- 
ment, as  it  is  termed. 

It  fometimes  likewife  happens,  that  goods,  upon  deli- 
very at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  are  found  to  have  received 
damage.  In  this  cafe,  the  furveyor  and  landwaiter  are 
to  make  their  report  on  the  back  of  the  warrant,  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  collector  and  principal  officers  ;  who  are 
then  to  chufe  two  indifferent  and  experienced  merchants 
to  view  the  goods,  and  upon  oath  to  determine  the 
quantum  of  the  damage.  Then  the  furveyor  and  land- 
waiter  certify,  that  the  goods  viewed  by  the  merchants 
are  the  fame  for  which  duty  was  paid  :  whereupon  a 
certificate  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  made  out,  and  a 
proportional  abatement  of  the  duty  is  made,  and  repaid 
to  the  merchant,  upon  his  figning  the  receipt.  See  Sur- 
veyor, Landwaiter,  Certificate, Drawback. 

ABESH  and  ANIAN,  a  part  of  Ethiopia,  fo  called, 
is  bounded  by  Egypt  and  Abyffinia  towards  the  north 
and  weft;  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean  on 
the  eaft;  and  by  Zanguebar  on  the  fouth,  and  extends 
from  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  twen- 
tieth. Anlan  lies  upon,  or  near  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  Portugueze  and  other  Europeans, 
who  have  vifited  it  of  late  years,  affure  us,  it  is  a  perfect 
defart  from  latitude  5  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  and 
even  within  thofe  ftraits  for  feveral  miles.  The  Turks 
are  mafters  of  the  coaft  of  Abejh  to  the  northward  of 
Anion,  and  in  the  principal  ports,  Sunquem  and  Ar- 
quico,  about  150  miles  diftant  from  each  other,  keep 
ftrong  garrifons,  which  command  the  country,  a  fruitful 
tract  of  ground,  populous,  and  abounding  with  plenty 
of  molt  things. 

ABB.  The  yarn  of  a  weaver's  warp  is  fo  called  by 
the  clothiers  ;  they  alfo  fay  abb-wool\n  the  fame  fenfe. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  large  town  in  Picardy,  about  ninety 
miles,  north  of  Paris,  and  fifteen  eaft  of  the  Britifh  Channel, 
is  celebrated  for  a  manufacture  of  fine  broad  cloth,  which 


Lewis  XIV.  firft  eftablifhed,  and  which  he  did  by  ad- 
vancing 40,000  livres  to  MynhcerVan  Robais,  a  Dutch- 
man. The  king  alfo  erected  for  him  a  fpacious  and 
commodious  place  for  carrying  on  this  manufactory, 
with  an  elegant  houfe  to  live  in  ;  and  belides,  granted 
him  a  patent  for  the  fole  making  of  fuperfine  broad 
cloths  in  that  part  of  France.  And,  as  Mynheer  was  a 
proteftant,  the  French  king  granted  him  a  farther  pa- 
tent, renewable  every  twenty  years,  for  the  free  exercife 
of  the  proteftant  religion,  for  himfelf  and  family,  and 
all  the  people  that  did  then;  or  fhould  hereafter,  work  in 
any  branch  of  the  woollen  fabrics  at  this  town.  Alfo, 
that  if  any  woman,  who  was  a  Roman  catholic,  fhould 
marry  a  proteftant  that  belonged  to  this  manufactory, 
fhe  fhould  have  it  in  her  option  to  turn  proteftant  or  not. 
And,  in  order  at  once  effectually  to  eftablifh  this  ma- 
nufactory, the  king  himfelf  wore  fome  of  the  firft  cloth 
that  was  made,  and  ordered  all  his  court  to  do  the  fame. 
— All  thefe  privileges  are  maintained  to  this  day  inviola- 
bly, and  the  manufactory  is  now  carried  on  by  three 
partners,  who  are  nephews  to  old  Van  Robais,  and  of 
the  fame  name :  nothing  is  here  manufactured  but  fuper- 
fine broad  cloth,  wherein,  it  is  aflerted,  no  wool  is  ufed 
but  Spanifh.  The  place  lies  clofe  to  a  navigable  river, 
not  far  from  St.  Valery,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  ;  and 
they  carry  on  in  it  every  branch  of  this  fuperfine  manu- 
facture, except  the  fulling  of  the  cloth,  and  the  fpinning 
of  the  wool. 

There  are  108  broad  looms,  and  about  600  men, 
women,  and  children,  employed  upon  the  fpot,  in 
picking  of  wool,  winding,  warping,  weaving,  fhearing, 
rowing,  dying,  burling,  fcribling,  fine-drawing,  prefling, 
packing,  &c.  All  employed  are  governed  with  extreme 
decorum  and  regularity.  They  all  come  to  work,  and 
leave  it  at  the  beat  of  a  drum.  If  any  workman  gets 
fuddled,  or  is  guilty  of  any  offence,  he  is  fufpended  his 
work  by  the  foreman  of  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs, 
during  pleafure,  but  not  exceeding  a  month's  time  ;  for 
every  branch  of  the  bufinefs,  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  is  un- 
der the  conduct  of  a  diftinct  foreman,  who  fo  difciplines 
the  workmen  as  to  make  them  excel  in  every  branch  of 
the  whole  ;  which  management  is  worthy  of  notice. 

One  Cole,  that  went  from  London,  was  the  firft  per- 
fon  that  taught  them  to  dye  proper  colours,  and  to  make 
mixtures  of  wool,  as  we  do  in  England.  This  manu- 
facture hath  fo  enriched  the  Van  Robais's  family,  that, 
upon  public  days,  they  appear  in  their  coach  and  fix 
horfes,  with  half  a  dozen  iplendid  valets  to  attentkrijem, 
as  grandly  as  any  of  the  peers  in  France.  Though  no 
Englifh  wool  is  ufed  in  this  fuperfine  manufacture,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  yet  there  is  a  large  quantity 
ufed  in  the  town  of  Abbeville ;  for  this  fabric,  being 
crowned  with  fuch  great  fuccefs,  induced  other  people 
to  fall  into  the  way  of  making  other  different  forts  of 
fluff,  as  paragons,  ferge-royal,  druggets,  {halloons, 
cloth-ferge,  &c.  which  are  chiefly  made  of  Englifli  and 
Irifliwool  alone.  There  are  not  lefs  than  1000  looms 
going  in  this  town  on  paragons,  befides  a  great  many 
more  employed  in  the  making  of  druggets,  ferge,  cloth- 
fera;e,  &c.  T  nofe  goods  are  chiefly  fent  to  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy,  and  moft  of  them  are  abfolutely  fold 
for  Englifli  woollen  manufactures,  as  being  fapn  d'An- 
gleterre.  "  I  have  been  told  (fays  an  eminent  Englifh 
woollen  manufacturer  of  Northamptonfhire,  who  took 
a  tour  to  France,  to  fee  the  progrefs  of  the  woollen  fa- 
brics in  that  kingdom,  and  who  publifhed  not  long  fince 
an  account  of  them)  by  a  manufacturer  of  the  town  of 
Abbeville,  that  he  hath  known  an  Englifli  {hip  lie  in 
St.  Valery  road  (the  port  before  mentioned)  while  they 
have  fent  a  boat  up  to  Abbeville,  which  is  near  four 
leao-ues,  to  fetch  down  bales  of  woollen  manufactures, 
and  have  (hipped  them  on  board  the  Englifli  veffel,  and 
carried  them  to  foreign  markets  for  Englifh  goods,  the 
bales  being  marked  and  numbered,  as  if  marked  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  were  fold  amongft  our  Englifli  goods." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  this  is  too  common 
a  cafe,  and  has  been  an  artifice  of  many  years  {landing, 
to  impofe  thefe  French  woollen  manufactures,  madefafia 
i Angleterre,  upon  foreign  nations  for  Englifli ;  and  thofe 
too  which  have  not  been  fo  good  in  quality  may  have  been 
complained  of  by  foreigners,  and  highly  prejudiced  the  re- 
putation, 
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fiutatron  of  our  manufactures  in  that  refpeit  alfo. — Nor 
eould  a  more  fuperlative  trick  be  contrived  than  this,  in 
what  light  foever  it  may  be  taken,  for  the  abfolute  ruin 
of  our  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  French  ;  and  fuch  Englishmen,  or  Britons,  who  are 
either  merchants  or  mailers  of  fhips,  that  will  be  thus 
concerned  in  a  confpiracy  of  fuch  deftructive  confe- 
quence  to  the  whole  woollen  manufactory  of  this  king- 
dom, deferve  the  gibbet  more  meritorioufly  than  any  cri- 
minal, perhaps,  that  was  ever  exalted  to  it." 

And  if  this,-  upon  due  enquiry,  mould  be  found  to  be 
a  very  common  practice,  it  may  deferve  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  legiflature  of  the  nation. 

"  But  if  I  had  the  favour  to  know  one  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, continues  the  honeft  manufacturer  before  quoted, 
and  mould  afk  why  he  thus  buys  French  goods,  and 
fliips  them  with  our  goods  to  be  carried  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, I.  know  it  will  be  given  for  anfwer,  That  they 
can  buy  paragon,  druggets,  &c.  cheaper  at  Abbeville 
than  in  England,  which  I  know  to  be  true.  And  the 
reafon  that  goods  are  to  be  bought  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England  is,  becaufe  the  labour  is  above  one 
third  cheaper  than  in  England,,  where  the  fame  forts  of 
goods  are  made  ;  for  there  the  poor  people  work  hard, 
and  fare  hard,  as  to  their  food  and  clothing, 

"  There  is  another  pretty  large  manufacture  carried 
on  in  this  town,  by  four  partners,  two  Dutch,  and  two 
Frenchmen  ;  the  Dutchman's  name  is  Schalone,  whofe 
father  was  Van  Robais's  firft  foreman.  This  fabric  is 
attended  with  good  fuccefs  :  the  fort  of  goods  they  make 
are  ferge-royals,  druggets,  and  fome  few  fhalloons  and 
cloth-ferge;.  thefe  goods  are  made  moftly  with  Englifh 
and  Irifh.  wool  :  they  have  feveral  workshops  in  the 
town  j  they  carried  me  to  one  of  the  comb-fhops,  where 
there  were  feven  or  eight  men  at  work  upon  Englifh  and 
Irifh  wool ;  I  combed  a  combful  of  it  myfelf :  they  alfo 
fhewed  me  their  ftock  of  wool,  yarn,  worfted,  and  other 
goods  wrought  up,  which  was  very  large  j  I  believe  there 
was  at  leaft  io,ooaL  ftock,  wrought  and  unwrought ; 
I  brought  feveral  of  their  patterns  away  with  me,  fome 
•ferge  and  fome  druggets  ;  the  ferge  is  the  fineft  I  ever 
law  :  I  fhewed  them  to  fome  of  the  beft  judges  of  ferge 
in  England,  who  declared  that  they  had  never  feen  any 
like  them,  for  finenefs  and  beauty,  made  in  England. 
I  mentioned  before,  that  Van  Robais  had  a  patent  for 
the  fole  making  of  fuperfine  broad  cloth,  with  other  ad- 
vantages j  one  of  which  was,  that  no  perfon  in  that  place 
fhall  ufe,  or  occupy,  any  fulling-mill,  that  goeth  either 
by  wind  or-  water :  fo  that  when  this  factory  was  fet 
up  by  the  Schalones,  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  mill 
to  go  with  horfes,  which  they  call  a  gigg-mill,  and  is 
one  of  the  beft  contrivances  that  I  ever  faw  for  that 
purpofe  ;  for  it  fulls  the  goods  to  perfection. 

"  The  laft  time  I  was  at  Abbeville,  I  obferved  that 
thefe  four  partners  had  advanced  their  trade ;  and  one 
of  the  Schalones  told  me,  that  they  had  g.oods,  then  in 
Italy  and  Meffina,  but  were  obliged  to  take  off  the  town 
mark  before  they  fent  them  abroad,  and  fo  fhip  them  on 
board  fome  Englifh  vefTel ;  this  he  faid  they  did,  becaufe 
there  was  a  large  duty  on  French  woollen  goods  in  thofe 
parts,  even  almoft  to  a  prohibition  ;,  and  that  they  could 
not  therefore  fend  any  goods  thither,  but  under  the  no- 
tion of  Englifh  manufactures.  The  Englifh,  however, 
being  kind  neighbours,  did  the  French  that  piece  of 
fervice,  to  carry  their  goods  for  them  to  other  markets, 
where  the  French  could  not  go  themfelves  :  thefe  are 
true  Britons  to  be  fure,  and  have  a  great  value  for  their 
native  country." 

Such  is  the  feeming  honefty  and  fimplicity  of  this  our 
woollen  manufacturer's  account,,  that  we  judge  it  moft 
acceptable  to  continue  his  narrative  in  his  own  words : 

."  At  the  fame  time,  continues  he,  I  was  at  another 
merchant's  houfe,  where  they  were  all  hands  at  work, 
in  packing  woollen  manufactures  to  be  fhipped  on  board 
an  Englifh.  fhip  that  they  expected  every  day  to  come 
into  St.  Valery  road ;.  this  the  matter  told  me,  and  I 
faw  the  goods  they  were  a  packing  :  there  were  a  great 
'many  bales,  all  marked  with  Englim  marks  and  numbers. 
I  alio  faw  fome  Irifh  worfted  at  Mefl'rs.  Schalone's,  that 
they  had  got  to  make  (balloons  with  ;  I  brought  two 
fi;eins  of  it  away  along  with.  me.     The  price  of  Englifh 


and  Irifh  combing  wool,  was  about  rod.  Englifh  moneys 
a  pound  ;  and  fome  that  was  deep  and  a  fine  long  ftaple, 
was  lod.i  per  pound.  Of  late  years  they  have  got  the 
way  of  making  good  hofe  at  this  town  in  frames,  which 
they  chiefly  confume  amongft  themfelves  :  I  do  not  doubt 
but,  in  a  fhort  time,  this  branch  will  alfo  find  its  way 
to  foreign  markets,  along  with  the  other  goods,  if  they 
continue  to  have  our  wool :  as  to  theirjrnethod  of  mixing 
and  managing  of  our  wool  with  thei/own,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  in  the  fineft  ferge,  druggets,  &c.  they  put  none 
of  their  own  country  wool ;  but,  in  the  fecond  fort  of 
goods,  they  mix  one  third  of  theirs,  with  two  thirds  of 
ours  ;  and  in  proportion,  as  they  would  have  their  goods 
coarfer  or  finer;  for  in  fome  goods  they  mix  two  thirds 
of  their  own,  with  a  third  of  our  wool ;  for,  with  their 
own  wool  alone,  they  can  only  make  coarfe  cloths, 
cloth-ferge,  hats,  hofe,  &c.  for  the  poor  people  of  their 
own  country.  I  was  told  by  a  manufacturer  of  this 
town,  that  he  had  received  advice,  that  there  was  forty 
or  fifty  thoufand  weight  of  my  country  wool  landed  at 
Nantz',  and  that  he'  was  to  have  part  of  it.  And,  as 
near  as  I  could  learn,  there  are  about  300  wool-combers 
in  this  town,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  wool,  combed 
here,  is  fent  to  Amiens,  to  be  fpun  into  fmall  yarn  or 
worfted,  it  being  the  beft  place  in  this  country  for  gooi 
fpinningr" 

Although  what  this  zealous  manufacturer  has  related 
may  not  be  abfolutely  true  in  every  circumftance  of  his 
narrative,  yet  we  apprehend  that  no  one  can  make  any 
doubt,  but  that  the  French  do  import  into  that  kingdom 
large  quantities  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool ;  that  they 
Work  this  wool  up  into  manufactures  for  home  confump- 
tion,  as  well  as  for  foreign  markets ;  that  the  French 
have,  from  time  to  time,  allured  over  many  of  our  moft 
ingenious  workmen,  who  have  excelled  in  divers  branches 
of  the  manufacture;  that  if  the  French  have  our  native 
wool,  and  our  workmen,  they  may  certainly  make  as 
good  woollen  fabrics  of  every  kind  as  we  are  able  to  do  ; 
that  as  the  reputation  of  our  woollen  fabrics  of  every 
kind  has  been  much  longer  eftablifhed  than  that  of  the 
French,  it  is  no  way  improbable  but  that  the  French 
have  imitated  the  Englifh  manufactures  as  nearly  as 
poffible  in  every  circumftance  -y  and  therefore,  there  does 
not  appear  any  improbability  but  the  French  have  alfo 
made  ufe  of  the  expedient  of  counterfeiting  the  Englifh 
marks,  feals,  &c.  as  well  as  the  fa^on  d'Jngleterre,  or 
Englifh  manner,  make,  or  fafhion,  in  fabricating  of  our 
various  fpecies  of  woollen  goods.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
very  natural  to  believe,  that,  in  order  to  introduce  their 
woollen  fabrics  of  every  fort  into  thofe  foreign  countries, 
where  the  Englifh  had  been  long  eftablifhed  before  them, 
they  made  ufe  of  the  expedient  of  impofing  their  woollen 
fabrics,  made  in  France  after  the  Englifh  manner,  upon 
foreign  countries  for  Englifh  foreign  goods,  and  continue 
this  practice  to  this  day,  by  counterfeiting  our  feals  and 
marks,  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  ou-r  goods,  and  the 
fame  method  of  package,  &c.  with  every  other  circum- 
ftance that  may  the  more  effectually  deceive. — And,  to 
the  end  that  this  may  remain  undifcovered,  can  any  thing 
be  a  more  natural  difguife  than  to  fend  French  woollen 
goods  to  foreign  markets  with  fome  Englifh  woollen 
goods,  made  and  packed  after  the  fame  manner ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  export  them  in  Englifh  bottoms, 
and,  by  the  confederacy  of  Englifh  captains  of  fhips 
with  Englifh  merchants,  and  configned  alfo  to  factors 
abroad,  who  are  in  the  fecret? 

All  this  is  fo  very  plaufible,  and  fach  meafures  are  Co 
likely  for  the  French  to  fall  into,  in  order  to  fupplant 
the  Englifh  in  the  woollen  manufacture  in  foreign  coun-  ■ 
tries,  that  we  may,  without  any  difficulty,  or  ftrain  of 
belief,,  credit  the  fame  as  matter  of  fact ;  efpecially  when 
this  Nortbamptonfhire  manufacturer  afftrts  the  fame  to 
be  true,  with  fuch  circumftances  of  truth  and  cre- 
dibility. 

And,  if  this'matter  mould  ever  come  to  be  thoroughly 
fcrutinized  into  by  authority,  and  proper  meafures  b? 
taken  to-  get  to  the  truth,  we  are  inclinable  to  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  conftant  practice  of  tht 
French  for  many  years,  and  one  of  their  grand  ftrokes 
of  commercial  policy,  to  worm  us  out  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  whole  world,  if  poffible  :  and,  if 
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they  can  have  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  very  cheap,  in  ex- 
change for  their  brandies  and  wines,  &c.  which  our 
wool-fmugglers  run  into  our  country  ;  and,  if  their  la- 
bour is  confiderably  cheaper  than  ours,  what  hinders 
but  France  may  inevitably  ruin  all  our  woollen  manu- 
factures ? 

ABDELARI,  an  Egyptian  plant,  whofe  fruit  would 
nearly  refemble  the  melon,  if  it  was  lefs  oblong  and 
acute  towards  its  extremities.     Ray.  Hi/}.  Plant. 

ABEL-MOSC,  called  by  the  French  amhrette,  or 
grainedemufc  (mufk-feed)  is  the  feed  of  a  plant  growing 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Antilles  iflands.  This  plant  has 
greenifh  and  tufted  leaves,  very  much  refembling  thofe 
of  the  marfh-mallows  ;  on  which  account,  modern  bo- 
tanifts  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  tufted  marjh-mallow 
of  the  Indies.  The  feed  fcarce  exceeds  in  fize  a  large 
pin's  head,  fhaped  like  a  fmall  kidney,  of  a  greyifh  co- 
lour, fhagreened,  as  it  were,  on  the  upper  fide,  and  the 
fcent  like  a  compound  of  amber'and  mufk.  The  chief 
ufe  made  of  it  is  for  the  compofition  of  fome  perfumes, 
■with  which  it  is  with  fome  difficulty  incorporated,  unlefs 
properly  managed.  The  Italian  perfumers  confume  con- 
siderable quantities  of  it ;  and  in  France  the  nuns  and 
pater-nofter  makers  ufe  it  in  fome  of  their  chaplets, 
or  beaa-ftrings.  The  plant  is  {tiled  by  M.  Tournefort, 
letmia  Mgyptiaca,  femine  mofchato,  ^Egyptian  ketmia,  with 
feeds  fmelling  like  mufk  ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  in  his 
Garaener's  Dictionary,  obferves,  that  it  is  commonly 
called  mufk-feed  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  ambrette  of 
Martinico  is  the  beft  of  all,  and  ought  to  be  chofen 
new,  plump,  dry,  neat,  and  of  a  pleafing  odour. 

ABER,  in  the  ancient  Britifti  language,  fignifies  the 
fall  of  a  ftream  or  rivulet  into  a  river.  Such  is  the  origin 
of  the  names  of  feveral  confluences  of  this  kind,  and  of 
feveral  towns  and  cities  that  have  been  built  thereon ;  as 
Aberdeen,  Aberconway,  &c. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  with  part  of  Angus  and  Merns,  or  rather  with  the 
river  Dee  and  the  Grandfbain  Mountains  ;  with  part 
of  Banif  on  the  north-weft ;  part  of  Murray  on  the 
north  ;  the  German  Ocean  -on  the  eaft ;  and  the  river 
Spey,  and  part  of  Badenoch,  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
places  of  trade  in  Aberdeen/hire  are, 

1.  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  this  fhire : 
there  are  two  towns  or  cities  of  that  name,  the  old  and 
the  new ;  the  old  lies  about  a  mile  northward  from  the 

•  new,  and  is  fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  plenty  of  falmon  and 
perch. 

2.  New  Aberdeen,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee,  exceeds  all  the  cities  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for 
largenefs  and  beauty.  It  ftands  in  a  fine  air,  and  has  a 
great  revenue  arifing  from  its  falmon  fifhery.  The  ad- 
joining fea  not  only  furnifhes  them  with  plenty  of  fifh, 
but  reproaches  them  with  their  negligence,  when  they 
fee  the  Dutch  fleets  perpetually  filhing  on  their  coafts, 
to  very  great  advantage :  but  it  has  been  till  lately  the 
humour  of  the  inhabitants  to  apply  themfelves  chiefly 
to  the  falmon  fiftiing,  and  to  neglect  that  of  all  other 
forts. 

The  quantity  of  falmon  and  perch,  taken  in  both 
fivers,  is  a  kind  of  prodigy.  The  proprietors  are  united 
into  a  company,  there  being  fo  many  fhares,  of  which 
no  perfon  can  enjoy  above  one  at  a  time.  The  profits 
are  very  confiderable,  the  falmon  being  fent  abroad  into 
different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  into  England, 
France,  the  Baltic,  and  feveral  other  parts. 

The  herring-fifhery  is  a  common  bleffing  to  all  this 
fhore  of  Scotland,  and  is,  like  the  treafure  of  the  Indies, 
at  their  door,  were  it  properly  conducted  by  the  Scots 
in  general  :  by  it,  however,  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  Dantzick  and  Koningf- 
berg,  Riga  and  Narva,  Wybourgh  and  Stockholm. 

They  have  alfo  a  very  good  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
worfted  ftockings,  which  they  fend  to  England  in  great 
quantities.  They  make  fome  fo  fine  as  to  be  fold  from 
fourteen  to  thirty  fhillings  a  pair.  They  alfo  fend  them 
over  to  Holland,  and  into  the  north  and  eaft  feas,  in 
great  quantities  ;  yet  the  poor  who  knit  them,  if  they 
get  two-pence  fterling  a  day,  think  they  make  a  good 
day's  work. 


They  have  a  great  exportation  of  pickled  pork,  packed 
up  in  barrels,  which  they  fend  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  for 
victualling  their  Eaft-India  (hips,  and  men  of  war,  the 
Aberdeen  'pork  having  the  reputation  of  being  the 
beft  cured,  for  keeping  on  long  voyages,  of  any  id 
Europe. 

They  alfo  export  corn  and  meal )  but  they  generally 
bring  it  from  the  Firth  of  Murray,  or  Cromarty,  the 
corn  coming  from  about  Invernefs,  where  they  have 
great  plenty* 

The  people  of  Aberdeen  are  indeed  univerfal  mer- 
chants, fo  far  as  the  trade  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world  will  extend;  and  it  may  be  juftly  efteemed  the 
third  city  in  Scotland,  next  after  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow. 

3.  Peterhead,  in  this  (hire,  on  the  fouth  of  the  water 
of  Ugie,  is  a  fea-port  of  confiderable  trade,  and  has  a 
bay  or  road  that  will  contain  100  fail  of  fhips,  with  good 
riding  in  eight  or  nine  fathoms.  It  is  high-water  here 
when  the  moon  is  directly  fouth. 

4.  Strathbogy,  in  this  fhire,  is  fruitful  in  corn  and 
pafture,  has  horned  cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes  for  export- 
ation ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  linen  yarn,  fpua 
here  by  the  women,  and  fold  to  the  merchants. 

The  trade  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  linen  manu- 
facture, being  at  a  very  low  ebb,  before  the  year  1725, 
the  royal  boroughs,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  trade 
of  Scotland,  took  under  their  confideration  the  ftate  of" 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  in  their  general  annual 
convention,  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  July  1725,  and  in 
feveral  fubfequent  meetings  of  their  grand  annual  com- 
mittee in  that  year. 

The  fociety  alfo  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  many  perfons,  well  fkilled  in  trade^and  manufactures* 
formed  propofals  and  fchemes  for  encouraging  the  ma- 
nufactures and  fifheries  :  the  refult  of  which  was,  that* 
in  their  meetings  of  February  1724,  they  refolved  to 
addrefs  his  majefty,  to  have  the  monies,  fettled  by  law 
for  the  encouragement  of  their  manufactures,  applied 
for  that  purpofe,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  all  mifappli- 
cation  might  be  prevented. 

The  effect  of  this  was,  that  King  George  I.  was 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the 
royal  boroughs,  which  was  prefented  to  the  convention 
by  his  majefty's  advocate,  upon  the  6th  of  July,  1726, 
and  has  had  very  happy  confequences  in  regard  to  their 
manufactures  in  general  ever  fince. 

Superfcribed  G.  R. 
Trufty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We 
having  obferved,  that  the  feveral  fums  of  money  received 
and  provided  by  the  treaty  of  union,  and  by  divers  acts 
of  parliament,  to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
fiftieries  and  manufactures  in  Scotland,  have  not  hitherto 
been  applied  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  were  intended  ; 
principally,  becaufe  no  particular  plan  or  method  hath 
been  concerted,  directing  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
fums  fhould  be  applied  for  the  faid  purpofes.  And  be- 
ing defirous  to  remove  that  hindrance,  as  fpeedily  as 
may  be,  we  have  thought  good  to  recommend  to  you, 
that,  at  your  firft  general  meeting  in  the  month  of  July 
next,  you  do  take  into  your  confideration  the  ftate  of 
the  faid  fifheries  and  manufactures,  and  of  the  monies 
provided  for  encouraging  the  fame ;  and  that  by  your- 
felves,  or  by  committees  of  your  number,  you  do  devife 
and  propofe,  the  particular  methods,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, which  to  you  fhall  feem  the  moft  proper,  for  the 
application  of  the  faid  fums  towards  the  encouraging 
and  promoting  fifheries,  and  fuch  other  manufactures 
and  improvements  in  Scotland,  as  fhall  moft  con- 
duce to  the  general  good  of  the  united  kingdoms ; 
and  that  you  do  return  to  us  the  propofitions  in  which 
you  fhall  have  agreed,  to  the  end,  that,  upon  due  con- 
fideration thereof,  a  certain  method  may  be  fettled  for 
the  application  and  management  of  thefe  fums  for  the 
future.  The  welfare  of  our  loving  people  of  Scotland, 
and  the  profperity  of  the  royal  boroughs,  is  fo  much 
concerned  in  what  we  recommend  to  you,  that  we 
doubt  not,  but  you  will  go  on  in  the  execution  of  what 
is  expected  from  you,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  una- 
nimity, and  impartiality :  and,  on  our  part,  we  affure 
C  you 
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you  of  our  countenance  and  encouragement  in  what 
you  fhall  propofe  for  the  real  good  of  our  country,  con- 
fiftent  with  the  general  intereft  of  our  united  king- 
dom, &c. 

Holles  Newcastle. 

In  confequence  of  this  letter  from  the  throne,  the 
convention  agreed  upon  an  anfwer,  wherein  they  ex- 
preffed  their  joy  and  gratitude  to  his  majefty,  for  his  ten- 
der concern  for  the  welfare  of  Scotland  ;  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  moft  knowing  people  with  great  grati- 
tude and  loyalty,  and  animated  them  zealoufly  to  exert 
themfelves  to  obtain  feveral  acts  of  parliament  for  regu- 
lating their  linen  manufacture,  and  promoting  the  fifheries 
in  general  of  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  And, 
fince  this  period  of  time,  the  linen  manufactures  of 
Scotland  have  rofe  to  a  very  extraordinary  perfection  ; 
and  it  is  now  to  be  molt  ardently  wifhed  and  defired, 
that  their  fifheries  will  meet  with  fuch  fuccefs  and  pro- 
fperity,  as  to  employ  numberlefs  of  the  diftreffed  poor, 
and  prove  as  good  a  nurfery  for  our  Britifh  feamen  as 
the  coal-trade  has  been. 

The  reafon  of  taking  notice  of  king  George  I's 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  Scots  manufactures 
and  fifheries,  is  with  a  view  to  obferve,  what  great  and 
happy  effects  proceed  from  proper  encouragement  being 
given  by  authority  to  any  particular  branch  of  trade. 
The  commiffioners  and  truftees  appointed  in  Scotland, 
in  confequence  hereof,  for  the  care  of  their  trade,  were 
fo  affected  with  his  majefty's  tender  concern  for  their 
profperity,  that  they  beftowed  their  time  and  attendance 
upon  the  fervice  of  the  public,  without  fee  or  reward. 
Their  meetings  were  frequent  and  regular.  Every 
fede-runt  manifefted,  that  their  fervice  was  of  great  ufe 
and  importance  to  their  country,  by  contributing  greatly 
to  advance  the  improvement  and  extenfion  of  their 
fifheries  and  manufactures  of  every  kind.  Numberlefs 
letters  were  received  by  their  fecretary  from  every  corner 
of  their  country,  for  the  folution  of  doubts  and  queftions, 
together  with  petitions  and  applications  for  encourage- 
ments of  various  kinds  upon  different  branches  of  trade; 
alfo  memorials  and  complaints  of  abufes,  defects,  flo- 
venly  and  unprofitable  practices  in  the  management  of 
many  parts  of  their  manufacture,  and  propofals  of  im- 
provements, and  of  the  moft  frugal  and  expeditious 
methods  of  carrying  on  feveral  branches  of  trade  to  the 
befl  advantage.  Thefe  the  commiffioners  duly  weighed, 
and  gave  full  fatisfaction  thereto  by  regular  anfwers, 
according  to  the  bell  information  they  could  poffibly 
receive.  And  fuch  have  been  the  good  effects  of  this 
correfpondence,  and  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  trade  fince, 
that  we  may  truly  fay,  that  the  whole  face  of  Scotland 
is  changed.  But,  under  the  head  of  Scotland,  we  fhall 
reprefent  the  general  Urate  of  the  trade  of  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

ABHAL,  a  fruit  of  a  ruddy  colour,  well  known 
in  the  Eaft,  nearly  about  the  bignefs  of  that  of  the 
cyprefs,  and  gathered  from  a  tree  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
It  is  held  to  be  a  powerful  emmanegogue.  Dr.  James's 
Diclionary. 

ABIT  or  ABOIT.  Some  ufe  this  word  as  expreffive 
of  ceritje. 

ABLAB,  a  fhrub  of  the  height  of  a  vine.  It  is  faid 
that  it  grows  in  Egypt,  that  it  preferves  its  verdure  both 
winter  and  fu.mmer,  that  it  lafts  a  century,  that  its  leaves 
and  flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  Turkifh  bean,  that  its 
beans  fcrve  for  food  in  F-gypt,  and  a  remedy  againft 
coughs  and  the  retention  of  urine,  &c.  But  we  muft 
wait  till  naturalifts  fpeak  more  clearly  of  this  plant,  to 
give  credit  to  its  properties. 

ABLAQUE,  a  name  which  the  French  give  to  a  filk 
of  Perlia,  othervvife  called  the  ardaffine.  This  filk  comes 
by  the  way  of  Smyrna,  and  is  very  beautiful  ;  but  as  it 
will  not  bear  hot  water  in  the  winding,  there  are  few 
works  in  which  it  can  be  employed. 

ABOUCOUCHOU,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth  manu- 
factured  in   Languedoc,    Provence,    and   Dauphine  in 


France 


fent  to  the  Levant  from  Marfeilles. 


ABRA,  a  Poliih  coin,  worth  about  i-2d.-i  fterling.  It 
is  current  in  fome  diftrict-s  of  Germany  ;  at  Conftan- 
tlneple-,  where  it  is  received  for  one  fourth  of  an  aflani ; 


and   at  Aftracan,  Smyrna,  and  Cairo :  it  is  valued  ori 
the  footing  of  a  Dutch  dollar. 

ABREVIATIONS,  are  initial  letters  or  characters, 
ufed  by  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  book-keepers,- 
for  abridging  certain  terms  of  trade,  and  making  their 
writing  fhorter.  The  principal  ufed  by  the  French  are 
as  follow.  We  have  fet  down  their  explanation  in  French, 
as  better  adapted  than  an  Englifh  tranflation,  to  convey 
to  the  merchant  a  juft  and  fuccinct  idea  of  the  abreviation. 

C.  fignifies  Compte. 

C.  O.  Compte  ouvert. 

C.  C.  Compte  courant. 

M.  C. '  Mon  compte. 

S.  C.  Son  compte. 

L.  C.  Leur  compte. 

N.  C.  Notre  compte. 

A.  Accept'e. 

Accepte'  S.  P.  Accept'e  fous  protejl. 

Accepte'  S.  P.  C.  Accepte  fous  protejl  pour  mettre  a  compte. 

A.  P.  a  protejier. 

P.  Protejle  ou  paye. 

Tr«.  jsTr!,  Traite  ou  Traites, 

Rs.  Remifcs. 

R.  Refu.       . 

P«.#  Pour  cent. 

N°.  Numero. 

F°.  Folio  ou  page. 

R°.  ReSlo. 

V°.  Verfo. 

V.  Ecu  de  60  fols  ou  de  trois  livres  tournois. 

W.  Ecu  de  120  fols  ou  deftx  livres  touniois. 

FL.  ou  F5.  Florins. 

R*.  ou  R<-z.  Richedale,  rifdale,  rixdak  ou  retchedale. 

DAL.  ou  D«*.  Dalkr  ou  daldre. 

DUC.  ou  D".  Ducat. 

M.  L.  Marc  lubs. 

L.  ST.  Livres Jlerlings. 

L  DE  G.  ou  L.  G.     Livres  de  gros. 

£.  ou  t£.  Livres  tournois. 

S.  ou  qP-  Sols  tournois. 

D-  oil  $.  Denier s  tournois, 

tfo.  .  Livres  de  poids. 

M.  ou  Mc.  Marcs. 

ONC.  ou  ON.  Onces. 

G.  Gros. 

DEN.  Denier  ou  gros. 

D"  Dito. 

ft.  Dit. 

The  traders  and  bankers  of  Holland  have  alfo  their 
peculiar  abreviations.  As  all  the  merchandizes  that  arc- 
fold  in  Holland,  and  particularly  at  Amfterdam,  are  fold 
there  by  livres  de  gros,  by  rixdollars,  by  florins  of  gold, 
by  florins,  by  fous  de  gros,  by  common  fous,  and  by 
deniers  dc  gros,  in  order  to  abridge  all  thofe  monies  of 
account,  the  following  characters  arc  ufed. 

Livres  de  gros  Ld.  &  Lv.  in  French. 

LS.  in  Dutch. 
Rixdollars  R . 

Florins  of  gold  F.  d'or  in  French. 

Sg  in  Dutch. 
Florins.  F. 

Sous  de  gros  ,/J. 

Common  fous  S  in  French  &  /J.  %/.  in  Dutch, 

Deniers  de  gros         JU 

Abreviations  for  the  weights. 

Schippont,  a  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds.  Schip'. 

Lifpont,  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds.  L.  p'. 

Quintal,  a  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds.  C.  or  §• 

The  Pound  of  two  marcs,  or  16  ounces.  ft. 

Steen,  or  ftone,  a  weight  of  eight  pounds.  Stz.  &Cha» 

RACTER. 

ABRIDGMENT,  a  fummary,  or  contraction  of  a  writ- 
ing, &c.  wherein  the  Jefs  material  things  being  omitted, 
or  more  briefly  mentioned,  the  whole  is  brought  into  a 
leffer  compafs. 

ABRO- 


ABS 
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ABROHANI,  or  MALLEMOLLE,  die  name  of  a 
Certain  muilin,  or  clear,  white,  fine  cotton-cloth, 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  particularly  from 
Bengal,  being  in  length  fixteen  ells  and  three-quarters, 
and  in  breadth  five-eights.     See  Muslin. 

ABROLHOS,  or  aperi  oculos,  dreadful  rocks  near  the 
ifland  of  St.  Barbara,  within  twenty  leagues  of  the 
coaft  of  Brazil. 

ABROTANOIDES,  a  kind  of  coral,  refembling  the 
female  fouthermvood,  from  whence  it  has  its  name.  It  is 
found,  according  to  Clufius,  who  gave  it  this  name,  on 
rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

ABROTANUM,  male  and  female,  a  well-known 
plant  by  the  name  of  futhenrwood. 

ABRUS,  a  fpecies  of  red  bean,  that  grows  in  Egypt 
and  the  Indies.     Ray.  Hijl.  Plant. 

The  abrus  is  brought  from  both  Indies.  The  feed 
which  is  ufed,  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  large  as  a  great 
pea,  afli-coloured  and  blackifh ;  the  other  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  common  tare:  both  are  of  a  deep  red, 
and  are  recommended  for  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  in 
rheums,  &c. 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  Italy.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  called  the 
Farther  jfhruzzo,  the  other  the  Nigher  Abruzzo.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  bounded  on  the  north-weft,  by  Marca 
(TAncona ;  on  the  fouth-weft,  by  Sablna  and  Campagnia 
Ji  Roma ;  on  the  fouth  ■  eaft,  by  the  Nigher  Abruzzo ; 
and  on  the  north-eaft,  by  the  Adrldlic-fea. 

This  country  is  cold  and  mountainous,  being  crofted 
by  the  Apennines ;  yet  is  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  and 
cfpecially  in  fafFron  ;  and  breeds  great  quantities  of  beafts, 
both  wild  and  tame.  It  is  healthy,  pleafant,  and  well- 
inhabited  ;  and1  the  people  are  induftrious,  given  to 
traffic,  and  fome  manufactures,  particularly  the  woollen. 

The  Nigher  Abruzzo  is  more  mountainous  and  cold  than 
the  other,  and  yet  is  far  from  being  fo  healthy  as  that.  The 
jivers  of  it  are  the  Lenta,  Foro,  Moro,  Feltrino,  Sangro, 
Afignella,  and  Irigno.  The  country  watered  by  them 
produces  great  plenty  of  corn,  rice,  vines,  fruit,  and 
cfpecially  fafFron  ;  but  here  are  many  large  woods,  that 
Ihelter  great  number  of  wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild 
creatures,  which  oblige  travellers  to  go  always  in  troops, 
and  well  armed :  this  prevents  improvements  in  trade. 

Oriona  al  Mare,  in  this  province,  fo  called  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  Ortona  di  Mani,  in  the  fame  province,  is 
aD  ancient  town  belonging  to  the  Frintani,  and  fituate 
on  the  Adriatic  gulph,  between  the  rivers  of  Foro  and 
Moro.  It  had  formerly  a  convenient  and  fafe  harbour  for 
flapping,  but  is  now  thinly  inhabited,  and  little  fre- 
quented, becaufe  the  Venetians  fpoiled  the  haven. 
Whence  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  places  where  there 
is  no  trade,  they  are  hardly  worth  taking  notice  of. 

ABSINTHIUM,  wormwood.  There  are  feveral  fpecies 
of  this  plant,  but  that  generally  ufed  in  medicine,  is 
the  Abfmthium  vutgare  offic.  of  Parkinfon,  98.  Abfn- 
thium  tjidgare  majus,  of  J.  Bauhine,  iii.  168.  Abfm- 
thium latifilium  feu  ponticum,  of  Ger.  937.  Tourn. 
Inft.  457.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  125.  It  grows  in  lanes  by 
highways,  and  in  wafte  places,  and  flowers  in  July. 
.  Its  root  is  thick  and  woody,  divided  into  feveral  por- 
tions. In  the  fummer  it  {hoots  out  into  feveral  woody, 
lirait,  hoary  ftalks,  two  or  three  feet  high,  full  of  a 
white  pith,  and  with  feveral  leaves  growing  on  them  ; 
thofe  towards  the  top  are  long,  narrow,  and  very  little 
indented,  having  among  them  long  fpikes  of  fmall,  yel- 
lowifh,  naked  flowers,  many  growing  together,  hanging 
down  their  heads,  and  including  very  fmall  feeds.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  have  a  very  bitter  tafte,  and  a  ftrong' 
fmell. 

The  virtues  of  this  herb,  fays  Boerhaave,  are  immor- 
tal; for  its  juice  cures  all  forts  of  dropfies,  provided 
there  be  no  rupture  of  the  vifcera.  An  extract  .of  the 
green  leaves  is  of  Cngular  fervice  to  fuch  as  labour  under 
•  a  languor.  A  conferve  is  alfo  made  of  the  tender  tops 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  called  the  Father  of  the  ftomach, 
and  is  of  excellent  ufe  in  the  jaundice,  cachexia,  green- 
ficknefs,  and  where  the  ftomach  is  clogged  with  phlegm 
and  una&ive  bile,  but  of  no  fervice  in  a  hot  diftempera- 

ture.     An  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  wine,  is  good  againft 


worths  ;  but  in  general  it  is  unfriendly  to  the  nerves, 
as  are  the  greater  part  of  bitters. 

From  the  black  mafs  remaining  in  the  retort,  and  cal- 
cined by  a  reverbatory  fire,  alhes  are  extracted,  which 
yield  by  lixiviation  a  fixt  fait  purely  alcaline.  The 
comparifon  of  other  elements,  and  their  quantity  ob- 
tained from  wormwood,  demonflrate  that  the  leaves 
have  more  fubtile  and  volatile  parts  than  the  flowers  and 
feeds  ;  that  they  have,  by  far  lefs  acid  fait  and  oil  thin  the 
tops  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  leaves  contain  an  am- 
moniacal  fait,  and  a  great  deal  of  fubtile  oil  ;  and  that  a 
tartarous  fait,  united  with  an  ammoniacal  fait,  is  mec 
with  in  the  tops  ;  but  it  feems  that  its  efficacy  princi- 
pally depends  on  its  eflential  oil,  which  is  bitter  and 
aromatic;  and  though  the  fame  appears  in  the  leaves 
and  tops,  yet  it  is  more  fubtile,  more  difFufcd,  and 
more  volatile  in  the  leaves,  on  account  of  its  intimate 
union  with  the  volatile  falts. 

ABUCCO,  or  ABOCCO,  or  ABOCCHI,  a  weight 
ufed  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  ;  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  four  ounces  and  a  half,  light 
weight  of  Venice.     See  Venice,  for  its  weights. 

ABUKESB,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
Dutch  dollar,  which  is  current  among  them.-  The  liort 
ftruck  on  it  is  fo  ill  reprefented,  that  it  is  eafy  to  take 
it  for  a  dog;  and  this  is  the  reafon  of  its  being  called 
sbukejb  by  the  Arabs,  which  fignifies  a  dog  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

ABUTILON,  the  flirubby  woolly  Indian  mallow, 
with  a  large  fpread  flower,  having  a  iingle  cup.  The 
moft  common  fort  of  this  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
North  America,  where  it  is  often  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  marfh-mallow  is  in  Europe.  The  feeds  are 
frequently  brought  from  thence  to  England,  and  the 
plants  thrive  very  well  in  the  open  air,  and  perfect  their 
feeds,  which  if  furFered  to  fcatter,  will  produce  young 
plants  the  following  fpring ;  but  they  are  annual,  and 
perifh  with  the  firft  froft  in  Autumn.  There  are  not 
any  fpecies  of  this  plant  ufed  in  medicine,  or  for  any 
other  purpofe  in  England,  though  many  of  them,  which 
abound  in  the  iflands  of  America,  as  alfo  in  moft  parts 
of  Afia  and  Africa,  are  frequently  ufed  by  the  inhabitants, 
as  emollients  ;  and,  in  fome  countries,  the  young  plants 
are  boiled  and  eaten  as  other  fallad  herbs.     Miller. 

The  Authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic  fay,  that 
the  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  plant  are  ufed.  Its  leaves 
applied  to  ulcers  cleanfe  them.  Its  feeds  provoke  urine, 
and  expel  gravel.     It  is  diuretic  and  vulnerary. 

ABYSSINIA,  a  divifion   of  Mtlmpia   in  Africa,  has 
now  little  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  world, 
the  Turks  having  pofiefled  themfelves  of  Abejb,  which 
runs  along   the   weftern   coaft   of    the    Red   Sea,    2nd 
the  reft  of  it  being  farrounded  by  mountains,  or  un- 
payable defarts.     Within  thefe  it  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
ceeding fine  country,  diveifif.ed  with  woods  and  fruit- 
ful   plains,  well  planted    with   palm-trees,    dates,    and 
cedars,  and  watered  by  feveral  noble  rivers.     The  river 
Nile  runs   in  the  midft  of  it,  and  having  f.rft   taken  a 
circuit  almoft  round  its   fource,  runs  100  miles  to  the 
northward,  and  afterwards  200  miles  towards  the  eaftj 
then  turning  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  continues  its 
courfe  250  miles  further.     In   this  courfe  it  forms   the 
lake  of  Dambea,  of  120  miles  extent.     From  thence  it 
takes  a  femicircular  fweep  of  500  miles,  and  then  turn- 
ing directly  north,  enters  the  kingdom  of  Eg 
winding  courfe  not  only  renders  the  foil  extremely  fer- 
tile, but  is  of  great  advantage  to   inland   commerce ; 
though   after   the   Nile's   entering  Egypt,    there   are  fo 
many  fteep  falls  and  catara&s,  that  the  river  is  no  longer 
properly   navigable   for  the  purpofes  of  traffic.     Being 
fvvelled  by  the  rains  which  annually  fall  at  a  certain 
feafon  between   the  tropics,  it  overflows  all  the  lower 
grounds  that  border  on  it ;  and    this   is  the  cafe  of  all 
the  tivers  that  rife  within  the  tropics,  though  the  an- 
cients were  at  fo  great  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  periodi- 
cal flood  ;  and  what  encreafes  the  flood  ftill  more,  are 
the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  numerous  hills  with  which 
this  country  is  incumbered.     The  inhabitants,  however, 
have  this  advantage  from  their  hills,  that  they  can  re- 
move thither  in  the  hot  feafon,  and  enjoy  a  cooler  air 
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thin  they  do  in  Egypt,  which  lies  feveral  degrees  north 
©f  Abyjfmia.  Their  vallies,  alfo,  rendered  fruitful  by 
the  annual  rains  and  the  numerous  rivulets,  produce 
plenty  of  corn,  rice,  wine,  flax,  fugar,  and  fruits  pro- 
per for  the  climate.  Their  flax  is  efteemed  the  fineft 
in  the  world ;  and  from  hence  it  is  faid,  the  Egyptians 
had  theirs,  of  which  they  made  the  fine  linnen  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  fcripture  ;  and  had  they,  at  this  day, 
an  opportunity  of  exporting  the  produce  of  their  foil, 
this  country  alone,  it  is  thought,  might  raife  rice,  fugar, 
and  other  commodities,  fufficient  to  fupply  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  Turks,  who  are  mafters  of 
the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea,  though  they  will  fuffer  no 
other  nation  to  trade  to  Abyjfmia,  annually  export  great 
quantities  of  rice  from  hence,  particularly  at  the  times 
cf  the  great  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Arabia  not  affording 
provifions  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftance.  Gold  is  alfo 
Very  plentiful  here,  of  which  the  Turks  get  fome  ;  and 
had  the  Abyjfinians  an  opportunity  of  bartering  it  for 
the  merchandize  of  Europe,  as  great  a  plenty  of  it  might 
be  found  in  this  country  as  any  where,  though  none  of 
the  gold  mines  are  wrought  at  prefent,  but  only  thofe  of 
filver  and  copper.  Amongft  other  precious  ftones  they 
have  the  largeft  emeralds  in  the  world.  Their  cattle  are 
camels,  oxen,  fheep,  afles,  all  in  great  plenty,  and 
very  large;  their  wild  beafts  are  fuch  as  are  common  to 
the  reft  of  Africa ;  but  what  they  are  moft  famous  for  is 
an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  equal  to  thofe  of  Arabia ; 
or,  as  fome  conjecture,  thofe  of  Arabia  are,  in  reality,  bred 
in  Abyjfmia,  where  they  abound  in  rich  paftures.  As  to 
the  perfons  of  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyjfinians,  they  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  good  ftature  ;  their  complexion  a  deep  black, 
but  their  features  more  agreeable  than  their  fouthern 
neighbours,  having  neither  flat  nofes,  nor  thick  lips,  like 
the  other  Caffres.  The  fovereign  of  this  country  was 
once  abfolute;  but  at  prefent  the  great  men  fet  up  for 
princes  in  their  refpective  governments,  and  the  king 
can  tranfact  nothing  of  any  confequence  without  them. 
It  was  the  king  of  this  country,  that  the  Europeans 
ufed  to  ftile  Prefter  John.  The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid, 
when  they  firft  difcovered  it,  feeing  a  crofs  always  carried 
before  him,  ftyled  him  Prieft,  Prefbyter  Maximus,  He 
took  upon  him  the  fupreme  ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  civil 
power ;  others  fay  the  Turks  gave  him  the  name  .of 
Prejler-Cham,  or  Cam,  that  is,  king  of  Haves,  becaufe 
they  purchafed  moft  of  their  negro  (laves  in  this  coun- 
try. The  government  appears  now  to  be  a  republic,  or 
rather  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  which  the  prince's  power 
is  extremely  limited  by  the  great  men.  As  to  the  com- 
mon people,  it  is  not  very  material  whether  the  power 
be  lodged  in  the  king  or  lords,  for  they  are  flaves  either 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of 
Chriftianity  and  Judaifm  ;  but  they  feem  to  adhere  more 
to  the  Greek  church  than  to  the  Latin.  They  keep 
both  the  Chriftian  and  the  Jewifh  fabbath,  and  both 
baptife  and  circumcife  their  children,  and  even  their 
females.  They  are  faid  to  have  a  great  deal  of  vivacity 
and  natural  wit,  to  be  of  a  teachable  difpofition,  and  fond 
of  learning,  though  they  have  but  few  opportunities  of 
improving  themfelves.  The  better  fort  of  them  are 
clothed  in  vefts,  made  of  filk  fluffs  or  cotton,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Franks  in  Turky;  but  their  poor  people 
go  almoft  naked,  having  only  a  fmall  piece  of  fkin,  or 
coarfe  ftuff,  wrapped  about  their  waifts.  They  have 
iio  other  bread  than  thin  cakes  baked  upon  the  hearth 
as  they  want  them  :  they  eat  all  manner  of  flefh  almoft 
as  the  Europeans  do,  except  fwine's  flefh,  and  fuch 
other  meats  as  were  prohibited  to  the  Jews ;  they  alfo 
abftain  from  things  ftrangled,  and  from  blood,  killing 
their  meat  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Jews  do.  As  to 
the  poor  people,  they  live  chiefly  upon  milk,  butter, 
cheefe,  roots,  herbs,  and  what  their  flocks  and  herds 
produce.  This  is  the  country  from  whence,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  hear  the  wifdom  of 
Solomon  ;  and  from  whence  the  Eunuch,  prime  minifter 
of  queen  Candace,  came,  who  was  converted  to  Chrifti- 
anity, and  baptized  by  St.  Philip.  Ethiopia  was  then  a 
mightv  empire,  fubject  to  one  fovereign,  who  com- 
manded the  fea-coaft,  as  well  as  the  inland  country. 
When  the  Portuguefe  miflionaries  refortcd  to  Ethiopia 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
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brought  over  a  great  many  of  the  Ethiopians  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  perfuaded  the  emperor  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge the  pope's  fupremacy,  but  to  admit  a  patriarch 
amongft  them,  fent  thither  from  Rome.  The  government 
alfo  confented  to  abolifh  their  ancient  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  conform  entirely  to  the  ritual  of  the  Latirt 
church  ,  but  many  of  the  nobility  and  governors  of  the 
provinces,  with  a- majority  of  the  common  people,  hav- 
ing the  greateft  abhorrence  of  thefe  innovations,  rofe  iri 
arms  againft  their  emperor,  which  occafioned  civil  wars 
in  Ethiopia,  that  lafted  upwards  of  ioo  years,  wherein 
many  thoufands  were  killed.  But  the  court,  with  the 
afliftance  of  the  Jefuits,  European  engineers,  and  fome. 
Portuguefe  troops,  were  generally  victorious  over  thofe 
of  the  ancient  religion,  but  could  never  fabdue  their 
obftinate  perfeverance  in  it ;  and  feveral  provinces  re- 
volted entirely  from  the  emperor.  However,  the  Ethio- 
pian emperor  continued  ftill  to  profefs  the  tenets  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  dictates  of  Rome ; 
till  at  length  the  Jefuits,  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  pope's  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction,  took  upon  them  to 
direct  moft  of  the  fecular  affairs,  treating  the  prince  rather 
as  a  viceroy  to  the  pope,  than  fovereign  of  the  coun- 
try; and  having  erected  and  garrifoned  feveral  forts, 
were  fending  for  European  forces  to  maintain  their 
ufurped  power,  when  the  emperor  as  well  as  the  nobi- 
lity, taking  the  alarm,  agreed  at  once  to  abolifh  popery, 
and  reftore  their  ancient  religion.  The  Romifh  priefts 
were  hereupon  generally  facrificed  to  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  their  patriarch  very  narrowly  efcaped  out 
of  the  country  with  his  life  :  and  when  afterwards 
three  capuchins  came  as  far  as  Squaquena,  upon  the 
Red  Sea,  from  whence  they  fent  letters  to  the  emperor 
of  Ethiopia  to  obtain  leave  to  come  into  his  territories 
again ;  that  prince  requefted  the  Turkifh  bafla,  who 
commanded  on  the  coaft,  to  fuffer  no  Franks  to  come 
that  way  into  his  territories,  and  to  fend  him  the  heads 
of  thefe  Capuchins.  This  the  bafla  not  only  obliged  him 
in,  but  fent  him  their  fkins  flayed  off  and  fluffed,  that, 
that  he  might  know  them  to  be  Franks  by  their  co- 
lour, and  priefts  by  their  fhaved  crowns.  Thus  have 
the  Romifh  miflionaries  procured  themfelves  to  be  ba- 
nifhed  out  of  almoft  every  country  where  they  have 
planted  their  religion.  They  have  indeed  by  their  fkill 
in  medicine  and  mathematics,  and  an  artful  addrefs,  in- 
finuated  themfelves  into  the  courts  of  many  great  princes  j 
but  their  ill  advifed  advancing  of  the  pope's  fupremacy 
to  an  extravagant  height,  together  with  their  endeavours 
to  controul  the  government  in  civil,  as  well  as  eccle- 
fiaftical matters,  has  ever  occafioned  their  expulfion. 
Thus  it  was  in  fapan,  where  the  emperor  finding  them, 
encroaching  upon  his  civil  authority,  ordered  every  chrif- 
tian in  his  dominions  to  be  mafiacred,  and  that  no  chrif- 
tian fhould  ever  fet  foot  on  fhore  there  again.  This 
alfo  has  put  a  flop  to  their  progrefs  in  China,  and  oc- 
cafioned very  fevere  perfecutions  of  the  Chriftians  there. 
Still  the  Jefuits  go  on  in  their  encroachments  on  princes 
where  they  have  an  opportunity ;  but  the  confequence 
muft  be,  as  we  have  lately  found  it  verified  by  the  con- 
duit of  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  France,  that  they 
will  at  length  procure  their  own  extirpation  by  the  ge- 
neral confent  of  Chriftian  princes,  as  the  Knights-Tem- 
plars did  by  their  infolence  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  feems  nothing  more  material  to  add  in  regard  to 
the  Abyffmians,  but  that  the  fons  of  the  emperor  fuc- 
ceed  according  to  their  feniority,  as  do  thofe  of  the 
nobility,  who  have  obtained  an  independency ;  but  the 
reft  of  the  people  have  no  inheritance  of  their  lands, 
nor  can  difpofe  of  their  eftates  or  effects,  but  by  the 
permiflion  of  the  emperor,  or  their  refpective  lords.  The 
prince  is  entitled  Nogafcht  by  his  fubjects,  which  in  their 
language  fignifies,  king  of  kings,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
Europeans  give  him  the  title  of  emperor.  The  Perfians 
alfo  give  him  the  title  of  Pat-Jha,  the  difpofer  of  king- 
doms, which  is  the  higheft  title  known  in  Afia,  and 
equal  to  that  of  emperor  in  Europe.  But  every  one  of 
thefe  princes,  at  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  afiumes  a 
particular  title  :  one  ftiles  himfelf  the  Pillar  of  Faith; 
another  the  Virgin's  Incenfe  ;  and  another,  the  Beloved  of 
God,  fprung  from  the  flock  of  judah,  the  fon  of  David, 
fon  of  Solomon,  &c.  for  they  have  a  tradition,  that  their 
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princes  are  defcended  from  Solomon  by  the  queen  of 
Shcba.  The  arms  of  the  emperor  are  a  lion  rampant, 
holding  a  crofs,  with  this  motto,  Vicit  Leo  de  Tribu  Ju- 
dab.  To  fum  up  in  a  few  words  the  principal  articles 
this  vaft  region  of  Africa  produces  for  the  purpofes  of 
commerce,  they  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  gold,  filver, 
copper,  and  iron  :  the  other  commodities  are  car- 
damoms, ginger,  aloes,  myrrh,  caffia,  civet,  ebony, 
ivory,  wax,  honey,  cotton,  and  linnens  made  of  it  of 
various  colours ;  and  we  might  add  fugar,  hemp,  flax, 
and  excellent  wine,  if  thefe  people  (demi-barbarians) 
had  the  art  to  prepare  and  boil  the  canes  juice,  to 
cultivate  the  vines,  and  prefs  the  grapes,  and  to  fpin  and 
weave  their  hemp  and  flax,  as  all  thefe  things  grow  with 
them  in  abundance,  and  of  as  good  qualities,  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

ACACIA,  a  tree  with  leguminous  flowers,  and  leaves 
difpofed  commonly  by  pairs.  The  ftyle  runs  out  of  the 
cup,  and  is  enclofed  by  a  fringed  membrane  ;  it  becomes 
afterwards  a  flat  pod  that  opens  in  two  parts,  and  con- 
tains feeds  in  form  of  -a  kidney.  Teurnefort.  Inft.  Rei 
Herb. 

Acacia,  acacia  no/lra.',  is  that  which  is  called  the 
common  acacia  of  America.  It  does  not  rife  very  high  ; 
its  wood  is  hard  and  uneven,  its  leaves  long  and  fmall, 
yielding  little  {hade,  and  its  branches  full  of  thorns.  In 
the  fpring  it  produces  very  agreeable  flowers. 

Acacia,    a  thick,    gummy  juice,    of  a  brown  co- 
lour externally,  and  blackifli,  reddilh,  or  yellowifli  in- 
ternally ;  it  is  of  a  firm  and  hard  confidence,  melting 
or  becoming  foft  in  the  mouth  ;  of  an  auftere  aftringent 
tafte,   but   not   difagreeable,    and    formed    into    fmall 
roundilh  mafles,  weighing  four,  fix,  or  eight  ounces, 
and  wrapped  up  in  thin  bladders.     It  comes  to  us  from 
Egypt.     The  bed  is  that  which  is  frefh.,  pure,  neat,  and 
eafily  diflblves  in  water.      This  juice  is  extracted  from 
the  unripe  pods  of  a  tree,  called  acacia  folio  fcorpioidis  le- 
guminofa,  C.  B.  P.  The  tree  is  large,  and  very  branchy, 
and  the   branches  armed  with  thorns ;  the  roots  fpread 
on  all  fides,  and  the  trunk  is  often   a  foot  thick,  and 
equals  or  even  furpafles  in  height  the  other  fpecies  of 
acacia.     This  tree  is  common  at  Great  Cairo ;  the  un- 
ripe pods,  being  fprinkled  with  water,  are  pounded,  and 
the  juice  fqueezed  out,  which  is  boiled  to  thicken  it; 
afterwards  it  is  made  up  into  fmall  mafles.     This  juice 
analyfed  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  acid  fait,  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  alcaline  fait,  a  great  deal  of  aftringent  earth, 
and  a  great  deal  of  oil  either  fubtile  or  grofs.    It  is  rank- 
ed among  the  incraffant  and  repercuffive  aftringents  :  it 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  makes  vomiting  to  ceafe,  flops 
hemorrhages  and  fluxes  of  the  belly :  it  is  given  from 
half  to  one  drachm,  under  the  form  of  powder  or  bolus, 
or  with  fome  fuitable  liquor.     The  Egyptians  prefcribe 
it  every  morning  for  thole  that  fpit  blood,  to  the  amount 
of  a  drachm  diffolved  in  fome  liquor.     The  juice  of 
acacia  Is  an   ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  mithridate,  the 
ttochilks  of  Karabe,  and  the  ftyptic  linguent  of  Charas. 
It  ferves   the  curriers  of  Grand  Cairo  for  blackening 
their  leather.     To  this  true  acacia  is  often  fubftituted 
the  Scoria  noftras,  the  juice  of  which  is  more  acid  ;  it  is 
extracted  from  the  freih  and  unripe  berries  of  that  plant, 
and  has  much  the  fame  properties  as  the  true  acacia. 

Acacia  Germanica,  or  German  acacia,  is  a  coun- 
terfeit drug,  made  of  the  juice  of  floes,  or  wild  plums, 
which  grow  upon  the  black-thorn.     The  juice,  being 
boiled  into  a  folid  confidence,  is  put  into  bladders,  like 
the  true  acacia,  which  comes  from  Egypt.     However,  it 
is   fcarce  poflible  to  be  miftaken  in  the  choice  of  this 
drug,  the  true  acacia  being  molt  commonly  of  a  reddilh 
tan-colour,  and  the   German    as  black   as   Spanilh  li- 
quorice.    Lemery  obferves,  that  the  alteration  or  dif- 
ference of  colour  in  the  true  acacia,  may  be  owing  to  its 
being  prepared  from  the  ripe  or  unripe  fruit.     The   ripe 
fruit  yields  a  blackifli  juice,  the  unripe  reddifh  or  yel- 
lowifn,  and  of  a  fnveet  fcent. 
ACADIA.     See  Nova  Scotia. 
ACAJA,  a  tree  of   the  height  of  the  linden-tree, 
with  rough,  uneven  bark,  of  an  alh-colour,  like  that  of 
elder;  the  leaves  are  foft  to  the  touch,  oppofed  to  one 
another,  four  fingers  breadth  long,  and  one  and  a  half, 
«r  two  broad,  of  unequal  bignefs,  lhining,  and  traverfed 
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in  their  length  by  a  lsrge  rib.  It  bears  yellow  flowers* 
to  which  fucceed  plums  like  ours  both  in  figure  and  fize, 
yellow,  acid,  the  ftone  ligneous,  ealily  broken,  and 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  ycllowifti  white.  Its  wood  is 
red  and  light  as  cork.  Its  leaf  is  aftringent ;  its  plums 
are  good  in  fevers  and  dyfenteries ;  a  wine  is  exprefled 
from  them  ;  and  its  buds  are  pickled.  Ray.  Hijl.  Plant. 
ACAJOU,  is  a  kind  of  plant  with  a  monopetalous 
flower,  in  form  of  a  funnel,  and  with  deep  inci! 
There  proceeds  from  the  cup  a  ftyle  furrounded  with  fi- 
laments, and  adhering  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  flower 
as  a  nail.  This  cup  becomes  afterwards  a  foft  fruit,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  found  a  capfule  in  the  Ihape  of  a 
kidney,  which  contains  alfo  a  feed  of  the  fame  fonn. 
TourneforU  Inft.  Rei  Herb.  Append, 

The  acajou  grows  in  all  parts  of  Malabar,  though  it 
is  originally  from  Brazil.  A  liquor  is  extracted  from  it 
that  inebriates  like  wine.  The  kernel  of  its  nut  is  eaten 
roafted ;  but  the  fliell  is  fo  acrimonious,  that  it  exco- 
riates the  gums,  if  the  nut  fliould  happen  to  be  cracked 
between  the  teeth.  Dyers  ufe  the  oil  exprefled  from  the 
nut  in  dying  black.  The  inhabitants  of  Brazil  reckon 
their  age  by  thefe  nuts,  locking  up  one  of  them  every 
year. 

The  acajou  nuts  fliould  be  chofen  frefh,  and  of  an  olive 
colour.  VVhen  incifions  are  made  in  the  acajou  tree,  it 
emits  a  clear  tranfparent  gum,  very  like  gum  arabic. 
TheChevalierdes  Marchais,  in  his  Voyage  de  Guinee, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  266,  fays,  That  there  are  two  kinds  of 
acajou ;  the  firft  is  that  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given 
the  name  of  cedar,  on  account  of  the  fcent  of  its  wood, 
though  in  reality  it  differs  as  much  from  the  cedar,  as 
the  cedar  does  from  the  apple-tree.  The  fecond  kind 
has  retained,  throughout  all  America,  the  name  which 
the  Indians  of  all  nations  have  given  it,  with  fo  little 
difference  from  each  other,  that  it  is  plainly  known  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  their  idioms.  This  tree  is  fo  com- 
mon, that  there  are  whole  forefts  of  it  in  Brazil  and 
Guinea.  The  Portugueze  have  no  remedy  more  fure 
for  curing  their  negroes  of  a  pain  in  the  ftomach, 
which  is  a  kind  of  dropfy,  than  to  leave  them  to  them- 
felves  in  places  abounding  with  thefe  trees.  Hunger 
preffing  thefe  poor  wretches,  and  they  not  finding  any 
other  food  but  the  fruit  of  acajou,  they  glut  themfelves 
with  it ;  and  the  fruit  foon  cutting  the  noxious  hu- 
mours, thatoccafion  thediftemper,  thefe  dropfical  flaves, 
who  were  fcarce  able  to  ftir,  are  feen  in  a  ftiort  time 
running  like  flags,  and  in  a  furprifing  ftate  of  health. 

The  nut  which  the  fruit  bears  at  its  extremity  con- 
tains in  the  fhell  an  oil,  the  more  fharp  and  biting,  the 
lefs  ripe  it  is.  This  oil  is,  however,  of  wonderful  ufe 
in  drying  up  and  cleanfing  the  oldeft  ulcers,  and  all 
other  difeafes  of  the  fkin  ;  and  alfo  for  killing  thofe  dan- 
gerous infects  that  get  under  the  toe  nails,  and  into  the 
wrinkles  of  the  fkin,  where  they  occafion  ulcers  that 
are  frequently  incurable.  The  Portugueze  call  them 
bicbos,  the  Spaniards  inguas,  and  the  French  chiques. 

In  proportion  as  the  fruit  ripens,  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
oil  decreafes;  but  there  always  remains  more  than 
enough  to  make  the  tongue  and  gums  of  thofe  fmart, 
who  are  fo  imprudent  as  to  crack  the  nuts  with  their 
teeth. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  extract  this  oil  in  the  country 
where  the  fruit  grows,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  Europe  ; 
it  being  fufficient  to  fend  the  nuts  thither.  Though 
never  fo  ftale,  they  always  retain  oil  enough.  In  order 
to  extract  it,  they  mull  be  fplit,  and  its  pieces  laid  upon 
burning  charcoal.  The  oil,  which  is  contained  between 
the  two  coats  of  the  fhell,  comes  out  as  foon  as  it  feels 
the  fire,  and  being  collected  with  a  little  cotton,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ufes  as  above-mentioned.  The  kernel  con- 
tained in  this  fliell  is  white,  folid,  delicate,  and  of  a 
better  tafte  than  the  beft  almonds,  and  is  much  like  that 
in  the  ftone  of  a  pine  apple.  Thefe  nuts  are  eaten  raw 
when  frefti  gathered,  after  having  been  fteeped  for  a  fhort 
time  in  water,  with  a  little  fait.  Many  like  them  bet- 
ter roafted.  In  order  to  this,  the  fliell  is  a  little  broken, 
and  being  laid  for  a  moment  on  the  coals,  it  will  open 
of  itfelf ;  the  kernel  taken  out,  and  a  little  brown  (kin 
that  covers  it  being  peeled  off,  it  is  then  of  a  delicious 
tafte.  Thefe  nuts  will  keep  many  years,  and  fcarce  lofe 
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aiiy  thing  of  their  goodnefs.  The  Indians  fet  fo  great 
a  value  upon  the  fruit  of  the  acajou,  and  the  nut  which 
adheres  to  it,  that  they  often  make  war  with  each  other 
for  the  crop  of  this  fruit;  which  in  Guinea  is  ripe  in  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 

This  fruit  is  of  the  form  of  an  apple.  The  fkin  is 
thin  and  fmooth,  of  a  fine  red  on  the  fide  next  to  the 
fun,  and  of  a  gold  colour  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Their 
fmell  is  fweet,  agreeable,  and  comforting.  Their  fub- 
ftance  is  entirely  fpungy,  and  full  of  an  exceeding  tart 
and  ftyptic  liquor,  before  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  but  fweet, 
pleafant,  and  wholfome,  when  it  has  attained  its  matu- 
rity. They  refrefli  and  exhilerate  ;  and,  though  they 
are  a  little  binding,  yet  they  wonderfully  provoke  urine. 

They  make  a  tart  and  pleafant  wine  of  it,  which  is 
heady,  kept  two  or  three  days,  after  which  it  turns  into 
a  very  fliarp  vinegar.  People  of  fkill  might  make  a 
wine  of  it,  that  would  keep  longer :  fome  have  caufed 
the  juice  of  the  acajou  fruit  to  be  diftilled,  which  has 
produced  a  very  flrong  fpirit. 

This  tree,  during,  the  great  heats,  emits  lumps  of 
gum,  of  an  amber  colour,  hard  and  friable,  or  apt  to 
crumble.  The  Indians  diflblve  it  in  water,  and  give  it 
with  fuccefs  to  women  troubled  with  hyfteric  diforders, 
or  other  uterine  maladies.  This  gum  has  little  or  no 
fcent. 

ACANTHUS,  Brank  Ursine,  or  Bears-Breech. 
Doctor  Linnaeus  mentions  but  two  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  which  are  European  plants ;  thefe  are  the  fmooth 
and  prickly  bears-breech.  The  efTential  characters  are 
the  fame  in  both,  the  difference  between  the  two  fpecies 
being  in  their  leaves,  the  prickly  being  much  more 
jagged,  and  the  incifures  of  the  leaves  being  terminated 
by  fpines  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  fort  have  fewer 
cuts,  which  are  obtufe,  and  have  no  fpines  on  them. 
The  fmooth  fort  is  that  which  is  directed  by  the  college 
of  phyficians  to  be  ufed  in  medicine;  but  it  is  now 
rarely  prefcribed,  for  the  herb-women  generally  fup- 
plied  the  markets  with  either  the  helleborafter,  or  fphon- 
dylium,  inftead  of  this  plant;  fo  that  when  it  was  or- 
dered, the  right  plant  was  very  feldom  ufed  ;  which  may 
have  occafioned  the  leaving  of  it  out  of  practice.  The 
Germans  in  general  fubftitute  the  fphondylium  or  cow- 
parfnep  for  this,  which  is  by  moft  of  their  writers  in- 
tituled Branca  Ur/ina;  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in 
all  their  Difpenfaries.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  a  foot 
and  half  long,  about  nine  inches  broad,  arifing  with  a 
foot-ftalk  immediately  from  the  root ;  between  the  leaves 
arife  the  flower-ftems,  which  are  commonly  three  feet 
high,  and  garnifhed  with  flowers  from  near  the  ground 
to  their  top.  Thefe  plants  begin  to  flower  the  end  of 
May,  and  continue  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft;  the 
flowers  at  the  bottom  of  the  fpike  appearing  firft,  fo  that 
on  the  fame  fpike  there  is  often  a  continuation  of  flowers 
near  two  months. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  foliage  on  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Corinthian  pillar  is  taken  from  the  fmooth 
fort  of  acanthus  ;  but  by  thofe  figures  which  we  fee  re- 
prefented  in  books  of  architecture,  they  have  a  much 
nearer  refemblance  to  the  Brank  Urjine  with  fewer  and 
Jhorter  prickles,  defcribed  by  Tournefoit,  Infl,  Rei  Herb. 
And  as  this  fort  grows  naturally  in  many  places  in  Italy, 
and  alfo  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  fo  we  may 
fuppofe  that  this  may  be  the  plant  from  which  they  comr 
pofed  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  that  order  of  archi- 
tecture, efpecially  as  it  is  much  more  common  in  thofe 
countries. 

The  newly  gathered  leaves  of  this  plant  have  yielded, 
in  the  analyfis  made  of  them,  phlegm  without  fmell  or 
tafte,  but  charged  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  pungent  fait, 
.  which  difturbed  the  folution  of  Saturn ;  a  liquor  firft 
bordering  upon  acid,  which  became  fo  manifeftly  after- 
wards, and  which  was  even  fomewhat  alcaline;  a  red- 
difh  empyreumatic  liquor,  flightly  acid,  but  abounding 
with  an  alcaline  urinous  fait,  and  a  great  deal  of  volatile 
fait ;  oil,  both  fluid  and  thick.  The  black  mafs  re- 
maining in  the  retort  calcined  by  a  reveibaratory  fire, 
yielded  whitifh  afhes,  whence  by  lixiviation  a  purely  al- 
caline fait  was  extracted.  From  this  analyfis  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  things  extracted,  and  the  vifcidity  of  the 
plant,  it  follows  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  fait  am- 


moniac, and  a  little  oil  obvolved  in  a  great  deal  of  phlegrft. 
No  part  of  this  plant  is  ufed  but  its  leaves,  in  clyfters, 
fomentations,  and  cataplafms. 

ACAPULCO,  a  city  and  port  town  of  America  in 
Mexico,  on  the  South-fea,  long.  276.  lat.  17.  This  is 
the  weftern  port  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  Vera  Cruz  is 
the  northern  ;  and  the  principal  places  of  its  trade,  are 
Peru,  the  Philippines,  and  the  coafts  neareft  to  Mexico. 
The  merchants  of  Acapulco  fend  their  goods  on  light  vef- 
fels  to  the  latter,  for  extracting  provifions  and  refrefh- 
ments,  though  they  receive  large  parcels  by  land  on 
mules,  particularly  flour,  chocolate,  fmall  cheefe,  fait 
meat,  and  all  forts  of  fuch  provifions,  for  which  they 
have  daily  a  market;  and  the  cattle  they  want  comes 
the  fame  way.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  make  but 
little  ufeof  the  trade  between  the  northern  and  fouthern 
America,  though  open  arid  free,  their  commeice  being 
only  extended  to  the  places  on  the  coaft;  fo  that  what  is 
tranfadted  between  this  and  the  Manillas,  is  what  gives 
it  reputation,  and  which  is  carried  on,  in  only  twofhips 
of  800  or  1000  tons  each ;  whereof  one  is  always  in 
loading  at  the  Philippines,  and  fails  on  its  return,  as 
foon  as  its  twin  veflel  arrives,  a  convoy  being  affigned 
them,  of  a  twenty-eight  gun  Clip,  and  they  mounting 
forty  each.  Their  cargo  from  Acapulco  confifts  partly 
of  European  merchandize,  brought  to  Mexico  from  La 
Vera  Cruz,  and  partly  of  the  products  of  New  Spain, 
both  fent  to  the  South-fea  on  mules.  The  reloading  is 
compofed  of  whatfoever  Afia  produces,  that  is  either 
rich  or  valuable,  even  pearls,  precious  ftones,  and  gold 
duft,  with  which  thefe  fhips  are  fo  fully  flowed,  as  to 
render  their  between-deck-guns  unferviceable,  in  cafe  of 
an  attack.     Lex  Mercatoria. 

It  is  a  great,  though  general  miftake,  that  the  Spa- 
niards employ  but  two  fliips  to  Manilla,  one  of  which 
goes  and  one  returns  every  year ;  for  they  fend  out  two 
fhips  or  galleons,  and  receive  back  two  every  year. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  happens  that  they  come  not  back 
till  two  years,  but  that  is  extraordinary,  and  by  acci- 
dent. The  burthen  or  cargo  thefe  fliips  carry  is  very 
great;  the  ordinary  loading,  befides  their  guns  and 
it/ores,  being  1000  or  1100  ton  each;  and  they  had  one 
many  years  which  carried  1600  ton. 

Thofe  Manilla  fhips  are  always  full  loaden  outwards 
with  European  goods,  befides  the  filver,  and  bring  back 
likewife  a  full  loading  of  all  forts  of  Eaft-India  and 
China  goods ;  and  all  thefe  goods,  both  out  and  home, 
except  what  are  fent  fouthward  to  Panama  and  Lima, 
are  carried  by  land-carriage  from  and  to  Mexico,  which 
is  about  240  miles  :  and  thefe  goods  by  computation, 
befides  what  may  go  to  Lima  and  that  way,  cannot  be 
lefs  than  4000  ton  in  weight,  that  is,  2000  ton  one  way, 
and  2000  ton  the  other.  And  this  encreafes  the  trade  of 
the  country  in  the  employment  of  people,  horfes,  mules, 
and  carriages. 

The  Acapulco  fhips  carry  all  forts  of  European  goods 
from  America,  and  with  them  furnifli  the  Spaniards  at 
Manilla  chiefly,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Philippine  iflands 
in  general,whom  the  Spaniards  have  taught  to  go  cloathed 
after  the  Spanifh  manner,  with  all  kind  of  European 
manufactures  :  fome  of  thefe  are  alfo  fold  to  the  May- 
layans,  and  the  Indians  of  all  the  coafts  and  iflands  con- 
tiguous ;  but  much  more  confiderable  in  value  are  the 
utenfils,  weapons,  fire-arms,  workmen's  tools,  and  all 
heavy  goods  made  of  iron  and  brafs,-  which  are  brought 
from  Acapulco,  and  vended  amongft  all  thofe  Indians  to 
great  advantage.  Unwrought  iron,  or  iron  in  bars,  is 
alfo  brought  from  old  Spain  to  Acapulco,  and  carried 
from  thence  to  Manilla ;  where  the  Chmefe  and  Ja- 
panefe,  who  are  the  belt  cutlers  in  India,  and  make  all 
manner  of  utenfils,  purchafe  large  quantities  of  iron 
and  brafs  of  the  Spaniards.  Both  Chinefe  and  Japanefe 
are  pretty  curious  woikers  in  moft  kind  of  hard- ware  in 
gold  and  filver :  they  are  good  founders,  turners,  gold- 
fmiths,  and  lockfmiths ;  but  not  good  gunfmiths,  nor 
fword-blade  makers. 

However,  being  very  dextrous  in  their  way,  and  hav- 
ing great  variety  of  materials  by  the  Spanifli  fliips  from 
Acapulco,  this  occafions  a  numerous  refort  of  traders  at 
Manilla,  from  whence  they  difperfe  their  goods  to  the 
other  Indian  iflands,  and  trade  with  their  refpective  coun- 
tries 
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tries  and  countrymen,  even  in  the  European  factories; 
as  in  Borneo  in  particular,  and  to  Sumatra  and  Malacca, 
where  fonie  of  thofe  European  goods  are  vended  amongft 
the  natives. 

But  as  for  the  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  or  filk, 
they  are  of  fmall  ufe,  except  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves ; 
the  Chinefe  and  Japanefa  fupplying  themfelves  with 
cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  fuch  as  muAins,  calli- 
coes,  &c.  Yet  the  Spaniards  find  feveral  things  brought 
by  the  Acapulco  fhips,  with  which  the  natives  of  thofe 
countries  are  greatly  taken,  and  for  which  they  get  in 
return  the  product  of  their  countries,  which  being  of 
verv.litle  value  there,  and  of  great  value  in  America, 
the  traffic  is  by  fo  much  the  eafier  ;  as  particularly  beads, 
toys,  looking-glaffes,  pins,  needles,  and  all  kinds  of  fmall 
wares  of  iron,  fteel,  pewter,  and  brafs  ;  with  variety  of 
glafs-ware,  which  is  particularly  valued  by  the  Indians 
in  general.  In  return,  the  product  of  the  place  is  of 
itfelf  rich,  and  of  infinite  value  among  the  Spaniards; 
as  efpecially  their  precious  perfumes,  which  being  ori- 
ginals, and  the  produce  of  mere  nature,  are  extremely  dear 
when  they  come  to  New  Spain,  as  ambergreafe,  civet, 
bezoar,  &c.  Nor  does  any  nation  in  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica ufe  more  than  the  Spaniards,  both  men  and  women, 
particularly  in  the  hot  climates  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Befides  thefe,  they  have  feveral  other  valuable  products, 
which  never  lofe  or  leflfen  their  price,  amongft  Chriftian 
nations,  although  they  may  have  the  fame  things  among 
themfelves  ;  as  particularly,  I.  Very  large  pearls  of  a  good 
colour,  which  the  Spaniards  tell  us  are  the  beft  in  the 
Eaft,  the  oriential  pearl  being  found  on  the  coaft  of 
India,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Perlian  gulph,  and  at  Ormus, 
and  parts  adjacent  in  the  Perfian  gulph;  and  reputed 
much  finer  and  fairer  than  any  of  the  Batavian  or  Bor- 
neo pearls,  or  moft  others.  2.  They  have  alfo  gold, 
which  is  found  in  almoft  its  utmoft  purity,  and  of  the 
moft  perfect  quality,  in  the  rivers,  as  in  other  countries, 
and  in  fome  mountains :  they  fend  about  the  value  of 
50000  doubloons  a  year  to  New  Spain  in  this  metal  only. 
How  it  may  agree  with  the  account  fome  give  us,  that 
this  country  cofts  the  king  of  Spain  250000  pieces  of 
eight  a  year  to  fupport  it,  more  than  the  produce,  is 
not  eafily  reconcilable :  we  are  rather  of  opinion,  that 
they  fupply  the  treafury  of  Spain  with  thofe  50000 
doubloons  in  gold  every  year,  as  the  product  of  this  go- 
vernment ;  for  if  it  were  otherwife,  how  fhould  the  go- 
vernors, who  live  in  fuch  ftate  and  pomp,  not  to  be 
equalled  by  fome  fovereign  princes,  lay  up  fuch  immenfe 
fums  in  the  eight  years  of  their  government,  (for  fo  long 
they  continue  at  the  Philippines)  and  appear  fo  rich  in 
Europe  as  it  is  faid  they  do  ?  For  we  are  told  that  they 
generally  return  back  to  Europe,  or  to  Acapulco,  with  a 
trcafure  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  or  more. 

They  have  alfo  great  plenty  of  honey  and  wax  ;  both 
which,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  is  very  valuable  in  Spa- 
nifh  America,  and  is  carried  thither  yearly  in  large  quan- 
tities. They  have  valuable  drugs  and  gums  of  divers 
kinds,  which  theSpanifh  padres,  who  are  generally  phy- 
ficians,  collect  and  fend  to  their  particular  focieties  in 
America,  and  they  again  to  Europe  :  fo  that  they  are  a 
kind  of  merchandize  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of  thefe 
they  name  feveral,  which  are  in  great  eftimation,  as  the 
caffia,  aloes,  gum  arabic,  fago,  camphire,  and  feveral 
others,  with  medicinal  herbs,  of  which  they  have  no 
fmall  variety. 

The  articles  are  very  confiderable  that  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  make  fo  rich  a  return  to  America  by  their  Aca- 
pulco fhips.  They  have  the  richeft  fpices  of  the  Eaft, 
drugs,  diamonds,  and  gold,  muffins,  callicoes,  China 
tafteties,  rich  atlaffes,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  the 
richeft  wrought  filks,  China  ware,  and  tea,  fine  lac- 
quered ware,  cabinet  work,  tables,  fcreens,  umbrellas,  and 
other  niceties  of  the  country.  Thus  the  Philippines, 
by  the  courfe  of  their  neighbouring  trade,  are  furnifhed 
with  ftores  of  merchandize  for  making  their  return  to 
Acapulco,  and  that  in  a  manner  fully  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  ufually  make  a  profit  of  four  for 
one  in  all  the  goods  they  fend  from  Acapulco  to  Man  ilia. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  the  Spaniards  fo  ftrictly  con- 
fine themfelves  to  the  fending  of  no  more  than  two  fhips 
a  year  on  this  trade  ;  nor  can  we  eafily  fugged  the  rea- 


fon  for  it :  however,  the  merchants  make  themfelves 
amends  another  way,  for  they  build  thofe  fhips  fo  vaftly 
large,  that  they  ordinarily  carry  from  ten  to  twelve,  or 
fourteen  hundred  ton  burden.  So  that  though  it  is 
making  a  great  adventure  in  one  bottom,  yet  as  thofe 
feas  are  generally  very  fafe  and  pacific,  they  can  afford 
the  freight  the  cheaper  in  proportion  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  as  thefe  large  fhips  are  built  prodigious  ftrong, 
they  are  able  to  bear  the  fea  with  the  greateft  fteadinefs, 
if  navigated  by  able  feamen. 

Above  all,  they  are  the  more  fecure  againft  pirates 
and  rovers,  who  cannot  eafily  hurt  them,  and  dare  not, 
as  the  feamen  term  it,  lay  by  their  fide  ;  for  they  have 
all  three  decks,  and  carry  large  guns  of  twenty-four  to 
thirty  pound  ball,  which  the  fmaller  fhips  cannot  bear 
the  fhot  of  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  fmaller  fhips  can 
hardly,  except  by  fire  only,  any  way  hurt  thefe  great 
fhips,  and  to  burn  them  does  not  anfwer  the  pirates  end. 
When  Rogers  and  Cook  attacked  the  Acapulco,  or  Ma- 
nilla fhips,  they  took  a  fhip  of  about  4  or  500  ton  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  attack  the  great  carrac,  a  fhip  of 
1200  ton,  they  could  make  nothing  of  her;  every  fhot 
they  received  made  them  tremble,  and  ftand  off  to  flop 
the  leak  :  whereas,  the  fhot  they  made  at  the  carrac 
ftuck  in  her  fides,  but  could  not  go  through ;  and  when 
they  thought  to  board  her,  fhe  boombed  them  off  with 
great  pieces  thruft  out  by  the  multitude  of  her  hands  ; 
for  fhe  had,  paffengers  included,  above  800  men  on 
board  ;  and  when  they  found  fhe  began  to  open  her 
lower  tier  of  ports,  and  put  out  guns,  which  were 
thirty-fix  pounders  at  leaft,  they  durft  not  come  near 
her  any  more,  though  there  were  three  fhips  to  one. 

Thus,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  or  of  rovers  and  pirates,  the 
Spaniards  feem  to  judge  right  in  fending  great  fhips  as 
the  moft  fecure  (though  the  late  Lord  Anfon  took  one 
of  thofe  Acapulco  fhips,)  and  their  main  end  is  anfwered 
hereby  alfo ;  for  two  fhips  at  this  rate  carry  as  many 
goods  as  twelve  fhips  or  more  of  200  tons  each  would 
do  ;  and  it  appears,  the  goods  they  bring  amount  to  a 
very  great  quantity,  and  are  of  exceeding  great  value  : 
for  at  their  arrrival  they  occafion  a  fair  at  Acapulco,  as 
great  in  proportion  as  the  fair  at  Porto-Bello,  when  the 
galleons  from  New  Spain  arrive  there  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants repair  to  Acapulco  from  Mexico,  Lima,  Cureo, 
and  all  the  capital  trading  places  of  Peru,  and  even  from 
Chili  itfelf,  to  buy  the  rich  goods  they  bring.  This  fair 
fometimes  continues  thirty  days  ;  and  it  is  not  one  or 
two,  nor  ten  or  twenty  fhips  only,  that  attend  to  carry 
off  the  goods,  befides  the  great  quantities  that  are  car-- 
ried  upon  mules  and  other  beafts  by  land.  So  that 
during  the  fair,  which  is  always  proclaimed  and  appoint- 
ed on  that  occafion,  the  town  of  Acapulco,  which  at  other 
times  is  empty,  and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  fifhermen 
and  mean  people,  is  for  that  time  fo  full,  that  it  is  fcarce 
able  to  receive  them,  much  lefs  to  entertain  the  number 
of  people. 

ACAPULTI  or  ACAPALTI,  a  plant  of  New  Spain 
or  Mexico,  that  bears  the  long  pepper.  Its  trunk  grows 
winding  like  that  of  the  vine,  and  has  leaves  upon  it 
like  thofe  of  white  pepper,  but  longer  and  more  pointed, 
of  a  very  ftrong  fcent,  and  a  hot  and  pungent  tafte. 
The  fruit  is  round,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  long, 
of  a  pretty  red  colour,  when  near  maturity,  which  it 
can  never  attain  entirely  on  the  plant ;  fo  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  gather  it,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  redden,  in 
order  to  complete  its  ripening  in  the  fun.  This  pepper 
is  eaten  either  green  or  dried,  and  both  ways  gives  a 
very  high  relifh  to  meat,  provided,  that  after  feafoning 
therewith,  it  be  not  put  again  to  the  fire,  in  which  cafe 
it  lofes  part  of  its  tafte  and  ftrength. 

ACARA,  or  ACARO,  a  territory  and  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Acambou,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa, 
long.  18.  lat.  5.  40.  Here  the  Englifti,  Dutch,  and 
Danes,  have  each  a  confiderable  fort,  which  renders 
them  matters  both  of  the  gold  and  negroe  trade,  and 
therefore  obliges  the  French  to  deal  with  Lampi,  Juda 
and  Ardres,  even  when  at  war  with  thefe  nations  ;  the 
laft  of  which  borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Boneri.  Before 
Moure  and  Cormanteri  had  attracted  the  greateft  part  of 
the  bufinefs  tranfacted  on  the  gold  coaft,  the  village  of 
Little  Acara,  fituated  at  the  end  of   it,  was  the  place 
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where  moft  of  the  European  merchandizes  found  difpatch. 
This  village  alone  furnifhed  a  third  of  all  the  gold  that 
the  Europeans  traded  for  on  this  coaft ;  and  the  negro 
trade  is  ftill  pretty  good  here,  as  between  three  and  four 
hundred  may  annually  be  purchafed  on  reafonable  terms. 
The  commerce  of  Lampi  and  Juda,  a  fmall  diftrict  or 
kingdom  between  Acara  and  Ardra,  is  not  inconfiderable, 
efpecially  for  the  purchafe  of  negroes.  In  the  years  1706 
and  1707,  the  French  Affiento  company  bought  here 
two  hundred  and  fifty  each  voyage,  in  truck  for  Euro- 
pean goods  from  forty-five  to  fifty  French  livres  per  head, 
though  in  the  kingdom  of  Ardres,  from  whence  near 
three  thoufand  flaves  may  be  annually  extracted,  they 
coft  about  eighty  ditto,  and  thefe  with  provifions,  are 
the  only  articles  of  commerce  in  this  kingdom  for  ex- 
ports :  the  goods  efteemed  moft  here  for  truck,  are  the 
biggeft  glafs  beads  ;  large  cryftal  pendants,  large  gilt 
cutlaffes  ;  coloured  taffeties  ;  filk  fluffs  ftriped  and 
fpotted;  fine  linen;  laces  ;  fine  handkerchiefs  ;  buttons; 
iron  bars  ;  a  fine  thin  woollen  fluff  called  bouge ;  copper ; 
cylindrical  and  pyramidical  bells  ;  long  coral  ;  copper 
bafons  of  various  fixes  ;  muikets  ;  brandy  ;  large  um- 
brellas ;  gilt  looking-glaffes  ;  China  taffeties,  and  other 
filks  from  that  part ;  gold  and  filver  duft  ;  Englifh  and 
Dutch  crowns. 

ACARICABA,  a  plant  of  Brazil,  whofe  aromatic 
roots  may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  beft  aperitives.  It 
is  ufed  in  obftruflions  of  the  fpleen  and  kidnies.  Phyfi- 
cians  confider  the  juice  of  its  leaves  as  an  antidote  and  as 
a  vomitive.  This  article  may  have  two  faults,  that  of 
faying  too  much  of  the  properties  of  the  plant,  and  of 
not  faying  enough  of  its  characters. 

To  ACCEDE  to  a  contract  or  treaty,  is  to  give  one's 
confent  to  a  contract  or  treaty  already  concluded  and  fti- 
pulated  between  two  other  perfons,  or  a  greater  number. 
In  this  fenfe  it  is  faid,  the  States  General  have  acceded  to 
the  treaty  of  Hanover ;  the  Czarina  has  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.     See  Treaty. 

ACCEPTANCE,  a  term  in  the  traffic  of  inland  and 
foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  the  fubfcribing, 
figning,  and  making  a  perfon  debtor  for  the  fum  of  its 
contents  ;  by  obliging  him,  in  his  own  name,  to  difcharge 
it  at  the  time  mentioned  therein. 

The  acceptance  is  ufuajly  made  by  the  perfon  upon  whom 
the  bill  is  drawn,  when  it  is  prefented  to  him  by  the 
bearer. 

Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  accepted,  becaufe  they 
muft  be  paid  on  being  prefented,  or  elfe  protefted  for  want 
of  payment.  There  are  fome  acceptances  that  need  not 
be  dated,  and  others  that  it  is  neceffary  to  date. 

The  acceptances  which  need  not  be  dated,  are  thofe 
upon  bills  payable  at  a  day  fixed,  at  ufance,  or  double 
ufance,  &c.  Upon  thefe  the  word  accepted  ought  only 
to  be  wrote,  and  the  acceptor's  name ;  dating  being  of 
no  ufe  in  them,  becaufe  they  are  always  to  run  to  the  day 
mentioned  for  their  payment.  And  the  time  for  the  bills 
at  ufance,  double  ufance,  &c.  begins  from  the  day  of 
the  date  of  the  bills  themfelves. 

It  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  bills  of  a  fixed 
day,  at  ufance,  double  ufance,  &c.  accepted,  becaufe  their 
time  is  always  running  :  it  is,  however,  an  advantage 
to  the  bearer  to  have  them  accepted,  becaufe,  by  virtue 
of  the  acceptance,  he  has  the  fecurity  of  two  inftead  of 
one,  the  acceptor  and  the  drawer. 

If  the  perfon  upon  whom  a  bill  is  drawn,  at  a  day 
fixed,  or  fingle  or  double  ufance,  &c.  ftiould  make  dif- 
ficulties to  accept  it,  the  bearer  has  a  right  to  have  it 
protefted,  for  want  of  acceptance,  and  to  return  it  to  the 
drawer,  in  order  to  oblige  him,  either  to  caufe  it  to  be 
accepted,  or  to  give  fecurity  (in  cafe  it  fhould  not  be 
paid,  when  due,  by  the  perfon  upon  whom  it  was  drawn) 
to  return  2nd  reftore  the  fum  mentioned  in  it,  with  the 
difference  of  exchange,  re-exchange,  and  the  charges  of 
the  proteft. 

The  acceptances,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  date,  are  thofe 
drawn  at  a  certain  number  of  days  fight,  becaufe  the 
time  does  not  begin  to  run  till  the  next  day  after  that  of 
acceptance.  This  kind  of acceptance  is  made  thus,  "  accepted 
fuch  a  day  and  year,"  and  figned.  If  the  bearer  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  confents  to  an  acceptance  at  twenty-one  days 


fight,  for  inftance,  inftead  of  eight  days  expreffcd  in  tf/tf  ' 
bill,  he  runs  the  rifque  of  the  twelve  days  of  prolonga- 
tion, in  cafe  the  acceptor  happens  to  break  in  that  time  ; 
and  the  bill  remains  to  his  account,  without  any  re- 
courfe  againft  the  drawer.  If  a  bill  was  drawn  for  three 
thoufand  pounds,  and  the  bearer  fhould  think  fit  to  take 
an  acceptance  for  two  thoufand  only,  and  fhould  receive 
no  more  than  that  fum,  the  remaining  thoufand  would 
be  at  his  own  hazard,  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  prolonga- 
tion of  time. 

Thefe  examples  may  be  fufficient  for  acceptances  oi  this 
kind.  It  is,  however,  not  amifs  to  obferve,  that  if  the 
bearer  of  a  bill  fhould  have  written  orders  from  the 
drawer,  to  have  the  fame  accepted  in  either  of  the  man- 
ners as  above,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  bearer  would  have  un- 
doubtedly a  right  againft  the  drawer,  for  an  indemni- 
fication. 

In  general,  he  to  whom  a  bill  is  made  payable,  at  the 
time  fhould  demand  acceptance  thereof,  both  for  his  own 
and  the  drawer's  fecurity,  and,  on  refufal  of  acceptance, 
to  return  it  with  proteft. 

The  addrefs  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  the  directions  fig- 
nifying  by  whom,  and  where  the  payment  fhall  be  made 
when  due,  and  to  whom  the  poffeflor  may  apply,  in  cafe 
the  party,  who  is  to  accept  or  pay,  be  not  in  the  way. 

He  that  has  the  bill  may  demand  acceptance  of  the  per- 
fon the  bill  is  addreffed  to ;  and,  in  cafe  that  perfon  has 
no  order  or  power  to  accept  the  fame,  the  poffeflor  may 
defire  fuch  perfon,  if  to  be  trufted,  to  fend  fuch  bill  to 
procure  acceptance,  or  to  return  it  with  proteft.  This 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  addreffed  is  obliged  to  do, 
otherwife  the  poffeffor  may,  before  the  faid  perfon, 
make  proteft  for  non-acceptance.  If  the  poffeffor  can- 
not fafely  truft  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  addreffed, 
to  procure  acceptance  ;  or  if  the  drawer  has  not  addreffed- 
the  bill  at  all,  the  poffeffor  muft  caufe  the  bill  to  be  Cent 
to  fomebody,  in  whom  he  can  confide,  that  lives  at  the 
place  where  the  perfon  refides  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  to 
demand  acceptance,  and,  upon  refufal,  to  proteft. 

When  the  remitter  or  poffeffor  has  no  correfpondent  to 
fend  the  bill  to,  who  lives  where  the  acceptant  does,  it 
is  common  to  defire  the  drawer  to  fend  the  prima  bill, 
to  procure  acceptance,  and  return  it  accepted  to  the  re- 
mitter or  poffeffor.  The  drawer  is  not  obliged  to  do  this, 
yet  he  cannot  well  refufe  it,  if  he  be  affured  of  the  ho- 
nefty  Of  his  correfpondent,  and  that  he  will  accept  his 
bill. 

In  cafe  the  drawer  does  not  in  convenient  time  return 
the  bill  accepted  to  the  remitter,  the  drawer  is  not  obliged 
to  give  further  fatisfaclion  to  the  remitter,  but  the  re- 
mitter muft  look  to  it  himfelf,  and  fend  a  fecond  bill  to 
fome  other,  to  procure  acceptance,  and  to  enquire  whe- 
ther the  prima  be  accepted,  or  not ;  if  not,  the  acceptant 
muft  accept  the  fecond  bill,  or  a  proteft  muft  be  made 
for  non-acceptance. 

A  cautious  remitter  will  not  leave  a  prima  bill  in  the 
drawer's  hands  to  procure  acceptance,  unlefs  he  is  well 
affured  of  his  worth  and  integrity. 

When  the  poffeffor  of  fuch  bill  has  no  correfpondent 
at  the  place  where  the  acceptant  lives,  nor  dare  truft  the 
drawer  with  it,  it  is  ufual  for  the  poffeffor  to  advife  the 
acceptant  by  letter  that  he  has  fuch  a  bill  on  him,  and 
defire  him  to  return  anfwer,  whether  he  accepts  the  fame, 
to  pay  it  at  the  time,  or  no  :  if  he  returns  anfwer  that 
he  will  not  accept,  nor  pay  it,  or  if  he  gives  no  anfwer 
at  all,  the  pofl'effor  is  obliged  to  carry  or  fend  the  bill  to 
that  place,  and  there  formally,  by  a  notary-public,  to 
demand  acceptance ;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  proteft. 

If  the  acceptant  be  an  out-dweller  from  the  place 
where  the  bill  is  to  be  paid,  it  is  ufual,  when  acceptance 
is  demanded,  to  defire  the  acceptor  to  underwrite  to 
whom  he  muft  apply  for  payment,  when  due. 

When  a  bill  is  payable  to  order,  by  an  out-dweller, 
and  not  to  a  certain  perfon,  and  the  acceptor  has  not 
ordered  to  whom  the  laft  party  it  is  afEgned  to,  fhall 
addrefs  for  payment  when  due,  the  poffeffor  is  obliged  to 
give  the  acceptor  timely  notice  to  whom  the  bill  muft  be 
paid,  that  the  acceptor  may,  within  the  refpite  days,  re- 
turn an  anfwer,  and  take  care  of  the  payment. 

If  the  out-dweller  remits,  at  the  time  appointed,  to 
the  poffeffor  of  his  accepted  bill,  in  other  bills  due  at  the 
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ftme  time  with  his  bill,  the  pofleflbr  is  riot  obliged  to  de- 
mand acceptance,  and  to  get  thefe  bills  paid,  without  pro- 
vifion  allowed  him.  But  when  the  acceptor  directs  him 
to  any  particular  perfon  for  payment,  the  pofleflbr  is 
obliged  to  go  to  fuch  party  to  receive  his  money,  without 
provifion. 

An  out-dweller  having  a  bill  remitted  to  him  payable 
by  an  in-dweller,  and  the  out-dweller  defiring  his  ac- 
ceptor at  the  day  to  fend  his  money  in  fpecie,  or  to  re- 
mit him  the  value  in  other  bills,  the  in-dweller  is  not 
obliged  to  do  this  without  allowance  of  provifion. 

If  the  pofleflbr  of  a  bill  payable  by  an  out-dweller  does 
not  get  his  money  in  time,  he  muft  order  a  public  notary 
to  proteft  for  non-payment,  which  proteft,  though  not 
made  in  the  prefence  of  the  perfon,  nor  at  the  houfe  of 
the  acceptor,  is  valid,  becaufe  the  pofleflbr  of  the  bill  is 
not  obliged  to  proteft  againft  an  out-dweller  at  his  houfe 
or  dwelling,  nor  to  feek  him  out  of  the  town  where  the 
payment  is  to  be  made. 

If  an  out-dweller  refufes  acceptance  when  a  bill  is  fent 
him,  a  proteft  may  be  made  either  at  the  houfe  of  the 
out-dweller  by  the  pofleflbr,  or  elfe  at  the  place  of  pay- 
ment. A  letter  from  the  perfon  that  demands  acceptance, 
being  produced  to  a  notary,  is  fufficient  to  ground  a  pro- 
teft upon,  as  alfo  in  cafe  of  non-payment. 

Although  the  pofleflfor  is  not  obliged  to  feek  payment 
of  an  out-dweller  in  any  other  place  but  where  the  bill  is 
payable,  and  the  drawer  or  acceptor  hath  addrefled  ;  yet, 
in  cafe  of  non-payment,  the  acceptor  or  his  effedts  are 
liable  in  any  place  where  either  can  be  found. 

Should  an  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  fail  or  become 
infolvent  after Ae  has  accepted  a  bill,  the  drawer  of  the 
bill  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  fame,  with  re-exchange, 
provifion,  and  charges  to  the  pofleflbr. 

When  the  perfon,  on  whom  a  bill  is  drawn,  under- 
ftands  that  the  drawer  has  failed  before  acceptance  is  de- 
manded, he  need  not  accept  fuch  drawer's  bills,  notwith- 
ffanding  he  may  have  promifed  to  honour  fuch  bills, 
without  indemnification  from  all  and  every  one  that 
fhall  make  any  demand  thereof,  whether  it  be  the  drawer, 
his  creditors,  truftees,  or  his  principals,  for  whofe  ac- 
count the  draught  was  made,  &c.  &c. 

Nor  ought  any  one,  on  whom  bills  are  drawn,  accept 
them  from  an  infolvent  drawer,  though  the  bill  is  dated 
before  the  infolvency  is  known,  and  the  letter  of  advice 
bears  the  fame  date,  whether  it  comes  by  the  common 
poft  or  not ;  becaufe  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeel:  fome  fraud, 
and  that  both  the  bill  and  letter  were  antedated. 

If  A  draws  on  B  on  account  of  C,  and  B  before  ac- 
ceptance has  advice  that  A  has  failed,  B  fhould  not  accept 
fuch  draught,  though  he  promifed  A  he  would  ;  becaufe 
C  is  not  obliged  to  make  good  the  value  to  B.  And  more 
efpecially  fo,  if  C  advifes  B  of  A's  failure,  or  on  any 
fufpicion  hath  forbid  B's  acceptance  for  his  account,  altho' 
he  had  ordered  the  acceptance  thereof  before. 

On  failure  of  a  drawer,  the  acceptor  is  not  obliged 
to  give  better  fecurity  for  payment ;  but  the  pofleflbr 
muft  wait  till  the  day  of  payment,  before  he  can  demand 
any  thing  of  the  acceptor ;  and  then  the  acceptor  is 
obliged  to  pay,  though  he  accepted  for  the  drawer's  ac- 
count, and  has  no  effects  of  his  in  hand. 

If  an  acceptor  refufes  payment  of  a  bill,  on  failure  of 
the  drawer,  the  pofleflbr  is  not  obliged  to  return  the  bill 
and  proteft,  to  the  place  from  whence  it  is  drawn  ;  it 
being  apparent,  that  the  charges  of  re-exchange  cannot 
be  recovered  of  the  infolvent  drawer.  The  pofleflbr 
therefore  muft  without  delay,  after  a  proteft  is  made, 
proceed  by  attachment :  for  a  difference  in  conduft 
is  required  when  the  drawer  maintains  his  credit,  and 
when  he  has  failed. 

When  an  acceptor  fails  or  abfents  himfelf,  the  pofleflbr 
is  obliged  to  get  a  proteft  made  by  a  public  notary,  and 
fend  the  fame,  with  the  bill,  to  the  remitter,  to  procure 
fatisfaftion  from  the  drawer  ;  and  advice  ftiould  be  given 
directly  to  the  firft  remitter,  and  not  to  the  laft  indorfer 
only,  that  the  drawer  may,  if  he  pleafes,  order  fome 
other  to  honour  his  bill,  and  prevent  lofs  by  the  re- 
exchange,  &c. 

']  hough  a  pofleflbr  through  ignorance  of  cuftom,  or 
of  the  acceptant's  failure,  or  by  reafon  the  bill  did  not 
come  to  hand  till  after  due,  or  for  any  other  caufe  of  the 
2. 


like  nature,  does  not,  or  cannot  make  proteft,  by  a  public 
notary  ;  yet  this  will  not  hinder  the  poffefibr's  redreflin:.' 
himfelf  on  the  drawer  and  indorfer,  though  the  acceptor 
failed  before  the   bill  became  due. 

When  an  acceptor  fails  before  tfij  day  of  payment,  if 
the  bill  be  payable  to  order,  the  pofleflbr  mull  not  get  a 
proteft  made,  and  fend  it  to  the  firft  remitter,  but  keep 
the  bill  till  it  falls  due,  that  if  the  drawer  orders  any 
other  to  honour  his  bill  in  time,  the  pofleflbr  may  be 
ready  to  receive  the  value. 

If  any  other  offer  to  accept  and  honour  a  bill,  whofe 
firft  acceptor  is  failed,  in  favour  of  the  drawer,  or  any 
other  indorfer,  the  pofleflbr  is  not  obliged  to  accept  fuch 
offer,  if  he  difapproves  the  offerer ;  but  if  the  offerer  is 
a  fufficient  man,  or  will  give  fecurity,  the  pofleflbr  can- 
not refufe  fuch  an  offer. 

It  is  not  fafe  to  accept  a  bill,  whofe  firft  acceptor  has 
failed,  without  a  proteft  for  non-payment,  declaring  the 
bad  cireumftances  of  the  acceptor;  and  fuch  an  acceptant, 
in  honour,  muft  prefently  fend  the  faid  proteft,  together 
with  the  notary's  atteftation  of  his  accepting  the  fame  in 
honour,  to  the  drawer,  or  to  him  for  whofe  account  he 
has  accepted  the  fame.  Acceptance  after  the  day  of  pay- 
ment paft  is  ufual  and  good.  L.  Raymond  364,  574. 
So  acceptance  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer.     Idem  575. 

Where  a  merchant  hath  accepted,  and,  before  the 
fame  became  due,  becomes  infolvent,  or  at  leaft  his  cre- 
dit publickly  blafted,  a  proteft  ought  to  go  ;  but  theri 
there  is  ufually  a  demand  made,  which  once  comin;, 
the  drawer  is  compellable  to  give  better  fecurity ;  andtf 
a  fecond  bill  comes,  if  no  proteft,  then  drawer  and  fe- 
curity lie  at  ftake. 

If  a  bill  be  accepted,  and  the  party  dies,  yet  there 
muft  be  a  demand  made  of  the  executors  or  adminiftrators ; 
and,  in  default  or  delay  of  payment,  a  proteft  muft  be 
made  ;  and  although  it  may  fall  out,  that  the  monies 
may  become  due  before  there  can  be  adminiftration,  or 
the  probate  of  the  will  be  granted  ;  yet  that  is  delay 
fufficient  for  a  proteft,  in  cafe  of  non-payment. 

N.  B.  Fourteen  days  are  allowed  from  the  death,  be- 
fore adminiftration  can  be  committed,  unlefs  there  be 
a  will. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  party  be  dead  to  whom 
the  monies  are  made  payable,  and  the  monies  are  ready 
to  be  paid,  and  there  is  no  perfon  that  can  legally  give 
a  difchifrge,  yet  a  proteft  ought  not  to  go  for  non-pay- 
ment ;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  there  is  no  perfon  that  hath 
any  authority  either  in  deed  or  in  law  to  make  it,  and 
a  notary  ought  not  to  make  it  :  if  he  does,  and  the  party 
receives  any  prejudice  thereby,  an  action  of  the  cafe  per- 
haps may  lie  againft  him  for  his  pains :  nor  does  it  avail, 
that  if  the  fecurity  be  offered  to  fave  him  harmlefs  againft 
the  executors  or  adminiftrators,  for  that  is  an  aft  left  to 
his  own  difcretion  ;  for  perhaps  the  fecurity  may  not  be 
liked :  but  whether  good  or  bad,  makes  nothing  as  to 
oblige  him  in  law. 

N.  B.  An  intimation  ought  to  go,  and  that  the  ac- 
ceptor is  willing  to  pay  according  to  order. 

If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  tendered*  and  the  part}'  fub- 
fcribes  accepted,  or  accepted  by  me,  A.  B.  or  being  in 
the  Exchange,  fays,  I  accept  the  bill,  and  will  pay  it 
according  to  the  contents,  this  amounts,  without  all 
controverfy,  to  an  acceptance. 

A  fmall  matter  amounts  to  an  acceptance,  fo  there  be 
a  right  underftanding  between  the  parties  ;  as,  "  Leave 
your  bill  with  me,  and  I  will  accept  it,"  or,  "  Call  for 
it  to-morrow,  and  it  fliall  be  accepted."  This  obliges 
as  effectually,  by  cuftom  of  merchants,  and  according 
to  law,  as  if  the  party  had  actually  fubferibed  or  figncd 
it,  (which  is  ufually  done.) 

But  if  a  man  fliall  fay,  "  Leave  your  bill  with  me,  I 
will  look  over  my  accounts  and  books  between  the 
drawer  and  me,  and  call  to-morrow,  and  accordingly 
the  bill  fhall  be  accepted  ;"  this  fhall  not  amount  to  a 
complete  acceptance;  for  this  mention  of  his  books  and 
accounts  was  really  intended  to  fee  if  there  were  effects 
in  his  hands  to  anfwer,  without  which  perhaps  he  would 
not  accept  the  fame ;  and  fo  it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  Hale  at  Guildhall. 

Where   a   bill   of  exchange  is  payable  to  A's  order, 

that  is,    to  himfelf  if  he  makes  no  order,    and  if  the 

E  party 
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party  underwrites  the  bill,  viz.  "  prefented  fuch  a  day," 
or  only  the  day  of  the  month,  it  is  fuch  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  bill  as  amounts  to  an  acceptance ;  per  Holt, 
Ch.  J.  and  this  by  the  jurors  was  declared  to  be  common 
practice. 

Acceptance  by  one  partner  binds  both,  imlefs  accepted  diflinilly 
from  the  partnerjhip. 

Acceptance  of  a  bill  upon  two  by  one  partner,  binds 
both,  if  it  concerns  the  joint  trade  ;  but  otherwife,  if  it 
concerns  the  acceptor  only  in  a  diltinct  intereft  and  relpedl. 
Pinkncy  v.  Mall. 

Acceptance  may  be  qualified. 

A  bill  drawn  by  A  on  B,  and  B  accepts  it  by  indorfe- 
ment  thus,  (I  do  accept  this  bill  to  be  paid  half  in  mo- 
ney, and  half  in  bills)  it  was  alledged  that  B's  writ- 
ing on  the  bill  was  fufficient  to  charge  him  with  the 
whole  fum  ;  but  it  was  proved  by  divers  merchants,  that 
the  cuftom  among  them  was  quite  otherwife,  and  that 
there  might  be  a  qualification  of  an  acceptance ;  for  he 
that  may  refufe  the  bill  totally,  may  refufe  it  in  part ; 
but  he  to  whom  the  bill  is  due  may  refufe  fuch  accept- 
ance, and  proteft  it,  lb  as  to  charge  the  firSt drawer ;  and 
though  there  be  an  acceptance,  yet  after  that  he  has  the 
fame  liberty  of  charging  the  firft  drawer,  as  he  had  be- 
fore.    Petit  v.  Benfon. 

There  may  be  a  partial  acceptance  of  a  foreign  bill. 

Action  upon  the  cafe,  upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants, 
brought  by  a  perfon  to  whom  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange 
is  made  payable,  againft  the  acceptor.  And  the  defen- 
dant fets  forth,  that  one  fames  Collet,  being  a  merchant 
refiding  at  Chrifliana  in  Norway,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  merchants,  drew  his  firft  bill  of  exchange  upon  the 
defendant.,  requesting  him  to  pay  the  plaintiff"  fuch  firft 
bill  (his  fecond  not  being  paid)  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  pounds,  fifteen  millings  and  four-pence, 
which  bill  was  afterwards,  viz.  December  17 17,  Shewn 
to  the  defendant,  who  accepted  to  pay  one  hundred 
pounds,  part  thereof,  upon  the  8th  day  of  February  fol- 
lowing, by  virtue  whereof  he  became  chargeable,  et  in 
confuleratione  inde  die  et  anno  ultimo  fupradiclis  fuper  fe  affiimp- 
fit,  to  pay  the  fame  on  the  faid  8th  day  of  Feb.  tunc.  prox. 
fequentcm,  which  he  has  not  done  according  to  his  under- 
taking. '  There  is  likewife  a  count  for  monies  had  and 
received,  and  an  injimul  computajfent.  The  defendant,  as 
to  thefe  two  counts,  pleads  Hon  affunipfit,  and  as  to  the 
count  upon  the  bill,  he  pleads,  that  the  faid  fames  Collet 
drew  another  bill  for  one  hundred  pounds  only,  wherein 
he  countermands  the  payment  of  the  odd  twenty-feven 
pounds,  eighteen  {hillings,  and  four-pence,  by  virtue 
whereof  the  defendant  paid  the  hundred  pounds  in  fatis- 
faction  of  the  firft  bill,  and  the  plaintiff  accordingly  re- 
ceived it  in  Satisfaction.  The  plaintiff,  protcflando,  that 
the  defendant  did  not  pay  it  in  fatisfadtion,  for  plea  faith, 
that  he  never  received  it  in  fatisfadtion  ;  and  to  this  re- 
plication defendant  demurs. 

Strange,  pro  defendente.  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  court 
with  an  exception  which  has  formerly  been  taken  to  thefe 
replications,  that  the  payment  in  Satisfaction  being  ad- 
mitted, the  traverfe  of  the  acceptance  is  immaterial  ;  for 
I  am  fenfible  it  has  been  adjudged  to  be  well  enough  in 
the  cafe  of  Young  v.  Ruddle,  and  of  Hawhjhaw  v.  Row- 
lings, in  this  court,  Hill.  3d  of  his  late  majefty,  upon 
this  ground,  that  there  can  be  no  payment  in  fatisfaction, 
without  an  acceptance  in  fatisfaction  ;  and  therefore  a  tra- 
verfe of  the  acceptance  is  an  argumentative  denial  of  the 
payment;  for  if  the  plaintiff  did  not  accept  it  in  Satis- 
faction, the  confequence  of  that  is,  that  it  was  not  paid 
In  Satisfaction. 

Laying  therefore  the  plea  and  replication  afide,  I  fhall 
take  up  the  cafe  as  it  ftands  upon  the  declaration,  and 
upon  that  offer  fome  things  distinctly,  both  as  to  the 
matter,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  it. 

As  to  the  matter  of  it,  the  cafe  is  no  more  than  this  : 
the  perfon  to  whom  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  is  made 
payable,  brings  his  action  againft  the  drawer,  upon  a 
partial  acceptance  for  fo  much  of  it  as  he  undertook  to 
pay,  and  counts  upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants. 


The  Single  point  which  will  arife  upon  this  cafe  k; 
whether  a  partial  acceptance  be  good  or  not  within  the 
cuftom  of  merchants  ?  and  I  Shall  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  this  acceptance  is  a  void  acceptance,  and  confequently 
the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe  of  action. 

That  I  may  not  be  mifunderftood  when  I  call  this  a 
void  acceptance,  I  would  premife,  that  I  do  not  mean,  it 
is  fo  abfolutely  void  as  to  exclude  any  remedy  againft  the 
acceptor,  for  I  muft  admit,  that  this  acceptance  will  cieate 
a  contrail:  between  the  parties,  upon  which  an  action  up- 
on the  cafe  would  have  laid.  But  what  I  Shall  infift  up- 
on is,  that  this  is  a  void  acceptance  within  the  cuftom  of 
merchants,  upon  which  the  plaintiff  has  founded  his  cafe; 
and  if  it  be  void  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  then, 
whatever  effect  it  would  have  as  a  private  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  will  be  a  matter  foreign  to  the  prefent 
queftion,  inafmuch  as  the  plaintiff  has  not  relied  on  it  as 
fuch,  but  has  brought  his  action  upon  the  cuftom. 

I  have  enquired  into  the  practice  of  merchants  in  this 
cafe,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  certain  account 
of  this  matter.  The  true  reafon  of  which  I  apprehend 
to  be,  that  it  is  a  cafe  which  feldom  or  never  happens 
amongft  merchants,  for  they  honour  one  another's  bills, 
though  there  are  no  effects  of  the  drawer's  in  their  hands  ; 
and  they  would  efteem  it  the  greateft  blemiSh  that  could 
be  caft  upon  them,  if  their  correspondent  Should  once 
refufe  to  anfwer  their  bills,  any  further  than  he  had 
effects  in  his  hands. 

What  account  I  have  received  I  Shall  fubmit  to  the 
court.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  an  acceptance  for  part 
is  an  acceptance  for  the  whole,  inafmuch  as  it  deprives  the 
party  of  the  benefit  of  protesting,  and  fdjwortuig  back 
to  the  drawer ;  but  I  apprehend  there  is  no  reafon  at  all 
for  this.  To  fay  that  becaufe  commonly  a  man  does 
honour  another's  bill  beyond  what  effects  he  has  in  his 
hands,  that  therefore  he  muft  do  it,  is  a  Strange  conclu- 
sion ;  for  fuppofe  he  has  but  twenty  pounds  of  the 
drawer's  in  his  hands,  and  is  bound  to  anfwer  a  bill  for 
fo  much,  it  would  be  highly  unreafonable,  that  in  cafe 
the  other  Should  draw  for  ten  thoufand  pounds,  this  man 
muft  either  pay  the  whole,  or  fubject  himfelf  to  an  action 
for  non-performance  of  the  condition. 

But  if  this  notion  Should  prevail,  then  an  acceptance 
for  part  is  an  acceptance  for  the  whole ;  yet  on  the  one 
hand  as  it  charges  the  acceptor  with  the  entire  fum,  fo  on 
the  other  hand  itdifcharges  him  of  this  action  ;  for  then 
there  can  be  no  colour  to  Split  the  demand  into  two 
actions,  but  the  plaintiff  in  declaring  for  part  ought  to 
Shew  that  the  reft  is  Satisfied.     Salk.  65. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  party  ought  not  to 
have  taken  this  acceptance,  but  protested  the  bill  as  to  the 
whole,  and  fent  for  another,  to  the  value  of  what  the 
drawer  would  anfwer.  This  likewife  makes  for  the  ac- 
ceptor, the  defendant. 

I  am  informed  indeed,  there  is  one  gentleman  who  in- 
tends to  fay,  that  this  matter  has  happened  in  his  own 
experience  ;  but  he,  by  what  1  find,  is  alone  in  that 
opinion,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  considered  the  con-, 
fequences  of  it. 

As  there  is  this  diverfity  of  opinions  upon  a  matter 
which  feldom  or  never  comes  in  practice,  I  Shall  take  it 
upon  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  with  a  view  likewife  to 
the  many  inconveniencies  which  will  follow  as  a  confe- 
quence of  establishing  this  partial  acceptance. 

The  better  to  come  at  this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
State  the  method  of  tranfadting  thefe  affairs.  When  the 
party,  to  whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  made  payable,  re- 
ceives it,  he  immediately  applies  to  the  drawee  to  get  his 
acceptance:  if  he  accepts  it,  nothing  further  is  done  till 
the  day  of  payment,  and  then,  if  it  be  paid,  the  matter 
is  at  an  end.  But  if  the  drawee  will  not  accept  it,  then 
the  party  is  to  proteft  the  bill,  and  fend  back  the  proteft 
by  the  next  port.  When  the  time  of  payment  comes, 
he  tenders  the  bill  again,  and  then  the  drawee  may  either 
pay  or  refufe  it  ;  if  he  refufes  it,  then  there  is  a  fecond 
proteft  for  non-payment,  and  the  bill  itfelf  is  returned; 
and  foit  is  if  he  accepts  it,  and  afterwards  refufes  to  pay 
it.  From  all  this  I  would  infer,  that  there  can  be  no 
partial  proteft  for  non-acceptance,  which,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, is  a  proteft  not  in  the  memory  of  any  but  one  of  the 
notaries  public.  The  words  of  all  protefts  are,  "  I  ex- 
hibited 
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jhibitetl  the  original  bill  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  di- 
rected, and  demanded  his  acceptance  thereof."  Now  an 
acceptance  of  part  is  not  an  acceptance  thereof,  no  more 
than  payment  of  part  is  a  payment  of  the  whole.  There 
is  a  book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Advice  concern- 
ing Bills  of  Exchange,"  and  is  efteemed  amongft  thofe 
who  are  moftconveri'ant  in  thefe  affairs.  And  in  fol.  33 
of  that  book,  it  is  laid,  that  nothing  but  an  acceptance  to 
pay  fecundum  tenorem  iilla,  can  deprive  the  party  of  the 
benefit  of  a  proteft.  And  in  fol.  16  of  the  fame  book, 
he  puts  the  cafe  of  a  bill  drawn  on  A  and  B,  who  are 
not  joint-traders,  and  an  acceptance  by  one  only.  This, 
fays  he,  goes  for  nothing,  and  the  party  muft  proteft  the 
bill,  as  in  cafe  of  no  acceptance.  Thefe  are  the  words  of 
the  book,  and  by  putting  the  cafe  of  two  who  are  not 
joint-traders,  I  fliould  apprehend  he  means,  that  each 
being  charged  with  a  moiety,  the  acceptance  of  one  is  but 
an  acceptance  to  pay  a  moiety,  which  is  but  a  partial  ac- 
ceptance, and  therefore  void.  And  this  is  explained  by 
the  cafe  of  Pinkney  v.  Hall,  where  one  joint-trader  ac- 
cepted a  bill,  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  acceptance  of  both, 
becaufe  both  were  equally  liable  to  pay  the  whole.  And 
to  this  purpofe  likewife  is  Molloy  de  jure  maritimo. 

If  there  can  be  no  proteft  for  non-acceptance  of  part,  I 
would  confider  how  the  cafe  would  ftand  in  regard  to 
allowing  this  partial  acceptance.  ,  The  natural  and  plain 
confequence  of  that  will  be,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  drawee  to  defeat  the  other  of  the  benefit  of  protefting 
a  bill  for  ten  thoufand  pounds  by  his  acceptance  to  pay 
one  penny  only ;  for  this  I  would  fubmit,  that  if  the 
party  may  take  fuch  an  acceptance,  he  muft  take  it:  if  it 
will  be  good,  he  cannot  refufe  it,  for  it  is  not  at  his 
election  to  charge  the  drawer  but  upon  the  other's  de- 
fault :  the  drawee  is  the  perfon  he  muft  firft  refort  to, 
and  if  he  refufes,  then,  and  not  till  then,  there  is  a 
proper  remedy  againft  the  drawer ;  and  therefore  in  the 
action  againft  the  drawer,  the  plaintiff  muft  fhew  a  pro- 
teft, which  is  an  endeavour  to  receive  the  money  of  the 
drawer.     Salk.  131. 

But  even  admitting  there  may  be  a  partial  proteft  for 
nan-acceptance,  yet  the  inconveniencies  which  will  follow 
of  courfe  are  fo  great,  that  I  hope  it  fhall  never  be  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  court. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  put  cafes  where  it  has  been 
held,  that  rent-charges  and  the  like  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  rely  entirely  upon  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  thing,  that  in  this  cafe  the  contract  between 
the  drawer  and  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable  is 
entire,  and  not  divifible.  By  this  contract:  the  drawer, 
(and  confequently  the  indorfer)  fubjects  himfelf  to  an 
action,  if  the  money  be  not  paid  at  the  time :  but  though 
he  becomes  liable  to  one  action,  yet  there  is  no  reafon, 
that  by  tranfactions  between  the  party  to  whom  the  bill 
is  payable,  and  the  drawee,  to  which  he  is  not  privy, 
this  contract  fhall  be  branched  out  into  feveral  actions, 
which  will  unavoidably  be  the  cafe  of  every  partial  ac- 
ceptance ;  for  I  do  not  apprehend  how  this  can  be  reduced 
to  one  action  by  refilling  this  partial  acceptance,  and  pro- 
tefting for  the  whole ;  becaufe  (as  I  obferved  before)  if 
the  party  may  take  it,  he  muft  take  it,  and  can  charge 
the  drawer  no  further  than  there  is  a  default  in  the 
drawee. 

As  therefore  two  actions  are  the  feweft  he  can  be 
charged  with,  I  would  beg  leave  to  inftance  how  he 
may  be  charged  with  a  great  many.  The  accepter  will 
charge  him  as  far  as  his  undertaking ;  then  another  for 
the  honour  of  the  drawer  (as  it  is  ufual  amongft  mer- 
chants) may  undertake  for  another  part,  and  by  the  fame 
reafon  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  no  body  can  fay  where 
it  fhall  ftop  :  fo  many  different  perfons  may  accept  for 
Jo  many  different  pence,  and  every  one  of  thefe  has  his 
diftinct  remedy  againft  the  drawer. 

This  is  too  great  an  inconvenience  to  be  got  over,  and 
it  is  fuch  an  inconvenience  (I  mean  the  multiplicity  of 
fuits)  as  the  common  law  has  always  endeavoured  to 
meet  with.  In  the  cafe  of  Hawkins  v.  Car-dee,  it  was 
held,  that  the  indorfee  of  part  could  have  no  action,  be- 
caufe, fays  my  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt,,  the  drawer  hav- 
ing only  fubjected  himfelf  to  one  action,  it  cannot  be 
divided  fo  as  to  fubject  him  to  two.  If  the  grantee  of  a 
rent-charge  levies  *  fine  of  parr,  the  conufee  cannot 
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compel  an  attonement,  for  that  would  be  to  give  two 
actions  againft  the  tenant.  So  if  a  feoffment  were  matte 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs  with  warranty,  and  he  makes  a 
feoffment  to  two,  the  warranty  is  gone.  If  two  take 
lands  jointly  with  warranty,  and  one  makes  a  feoffment, 
the  warranty  is  gone  as  to  him,  but  remains  as  to  his 
companion,  fo  as  he  may  vouch  for  a  moiety ;  and  at 
common  law,  if  they  had  made  a  partition,  the  warranty 
was  loft.  Go.  Litt.  187.  a.  And  all  this  goes  upon  that 
ground,  that  it  being  res  inter  alios  alia,  it  fhall  not  turn 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  perfon.  But  this  partial  ac- 
ceptance is  a  matter  tranfacted  between  mere  ftrangerj, 
and  therefore  fhall  not  hurt  the  drawer,  who  was  no 
party  to  it.  No  act  of  theirs,  which  would  be  prejudi- 
cial to  him,  fhall  bind  him  ;  but  the  fubjecting  him  to 
feveral  actions  will  be  a  prejudice ;  therefore  he  ihall  not 
be  fubjected  to  feveral  actions. 

The  great  benefit  arifing  to  the  public  from  thefe  bills 
is,  their  being  negociable,  and  palling  about  as  well  as 
money  ;  for  every  body  is  fenfible,  that  without  the 
aflifiance  of  thefe  bills,  our  trade  could  never  be  carried 
on  for  want  of  fufficient  fpecie ;  not  to  mention  the 
trouble  and  danger  of  returning  money,  which  is  avoided 
by  this  expedient.  It  is  this  benefit  which  the  public 
receives  from  thefe  bills,  that  has  entitled  them  to  all 
the  favour  they  have  received,  of  which  innumerable  in- 
ftances  might  be  given  ;  for  this  reafon  it  has  been 
held,  that  the  bare  drawing  or  accepting  a  bill  makes  a 
merchant  for  that  purpofe.  Now  if  what  is  contended 
for  on  the  other  fide  fhould  prevail,  the  public  will  be 
deprived  of  this  great  benefit;  for  no  man  will  take  his 
bill  as  fo  much  money  in  the  way  of  trade,  when  he  is  to 
refort  to  one  man  for  one  part,  and  perhaps  fend  out  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  other,  to  a  place  where  he  has  no 
correfpondent.  In  the  cafe  of  yocelyn  v.  Laferre,  which 
was  in  this  court,  Hill.  II.  Ann.  rot.  214,  where  the 
bill  was  to  pay  out  of  my  growing  fubfiftence,  it  was 
held,  that  in  regard  his  growing  fubfiftence  might  never 
amount  to  the  fum  drawn  for;  therefore  this  was  not  a 
bill  of  exchange  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  for 
nobody  would  take  it  upon  fuch  a  contingency.  And 
the  cafes  of  promiffory  notes,  fince  the  ftatute  3  and 
4  Ann.  c.  9.  made  perpetual  by  7  Ann.  c.  25.  have 
gone  upon  the  fame  reafon.  Smith  v.  Bobeme,  Mich. 
I  Geo.  in  B.  R.  which  was  to  pay  money,  or  furrendef 
a  man  to  prifon.  And  the  cafe  of  Appleby  v.  Bidele,  in 
B.  R.  Hill.  3  Geo.  which  was  to  pay  fo  much  to  A,  if 
I  do  not  pay  fo  much  to  B,  and  both  thefe  were  held  not 
to  be  within  the  ftatute,  upon  that  only  reafon,  that  they 
were  not  negociable. 

Another  inconvenience  which  naturally  occurs  upon, 
this  occafion  is,  that  the  drawee  will  infift  to  have  the 
whole  bill  delivered  up,  when  he  pays  but  a  part  only. 
For  according  to  the  authors  who  treat  of  this  fubject,  he 
can  never  charge  the  drawer,  when  they  come  to  make 
up  their  accounts,  with  more  than  he  has  vouchers  for 
under  the  hands  of  the  drawer.  In  Lex  Mercatoria  274* 
it  is  faid,  that  if  the  bill  be  loft,  the  drawee  cannot 
juftify  the  payment,  though  he  has  a  letter  of  advice. 
And  this  refutes  all  the  expedients  of  indorfing  part, 
or  giving  a  fpecial  receipt  for  fo  much  ;  becaufe  in  nei- 
ther of  thofe  cafes  will  the  drawee  have  any  authority  to 
produce  under  the  hand  of  the  drawer.  If  the  drawer 
then  refufes  to  allow  what  the  other  has  paid,  his  only 
remedy  will  be  to  bring  his  action ;  and  how  he  will  be 
able  to  maintain  it  upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  I  muft 
confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  find  out,  for  he  will  want  the 
necefl'ary  evidence  to  maintain  fuch  an  action,  which  is 
the  bill  itfelf  that  was  drawn  upon  him. 

If  this  then  will  be  the  cafe,  where  he  pays  the  mo- 
ney without  taking  up  the  bill,  I  muft  contend,  that  by 
all  the  rules  of  prudence  and  juftice,  he  may  infift  to  have 
the  whole  bill  delivered  up  to  him,  when  he  only  pays 
part  of  ir,  a  cording  to  his  acceptance. 

Suppofing  him  then  in  pofieffion  of  the  whole  bill,  I 
would  confider  in  what  a  condition  we  have  left  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  made  payable.  He  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  advanced  a  confideration  adequate  to  the  wholtf 
fum,  and  confequently  is  in  juftice  intitled  to  his  whole 
money  of  fomebody  or  other.  It  will  be  faid,  that  he 
may  get  what  he  can  of  the  drawee,  and  then  go  back 
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«o'  the  drawer  for  the  refidue.  It  is  true  he  may  do  fo, 
and  the  drawer  may  be  a  man  of  fo  much  honour  as  to 
pay  him  every  farthing.  But  what  muft  he  do  when  he 
finds  he  is  miftalcen  in  his  man,  when  the  drawer,  (in- 
ftead  of  ordering  him  the  money  as  he  expected)  mail 
tell  him,  "  No,  you  have  nothing  to  produce  under  my 
hand,  and  if  you  have  been  fo  foolifh  as  to  deliver  up 
the  bill,  you  muft  take  it  for  your  pains."  I  know  of 
no  remedy  in  this  cafe,  but  what  would  be  worfe  than 
the  difeafe,  and  therefore  the  moft  prudent  thing  he  can 
do  will  be  to  fit  down  by  the  lofs.  And  this  will  be  fo 
far  from  being  a  trick  in  the  drawer,  that  it  will  be  no 
more  than  what  every  prudent  man  will  do.  For 
if  upon  the  report  of  what  has  been  done  he  fhould  ad- 
vance the  refidue  of  the  money,  yet  ftill  there  is  a  bill 
{landing  out  againft  him-  for  the  whole,  upon  which  bill 
it  cannot  appear  he  has  paid  the  money  which  the  drawee 
had  left  unpaid.  And  whether  in  that  cafe  he  would 
not  afterwards  be  anfwerable  for  the  whole,,  may  be 
proper  to  be  confidered. 

I  have  now  done  with  what  I  had  to  offer  in  main- 
tainance  of  the  negative  of  the  queftion  I  propofed 
to  fpeak  to,  and  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
what  was  hinted  at  upon  the  former  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff  in  this  cafe. 

It  was  faid,  that  the  drawee  may,  (and  very  often 
does)  accept  to  pay  the  money  at  a  different  time  from 
what  is  appointed  in  the  bill.  I  muft  admit  he  may  do 
fo;  but  furely  that-cafe  can  bear  no  proportion  to  this. 
It  is  not  liable  to  any  of  the  inconveniencies  I  mentioned  ;. 
it  is  the  fame  as  if  the  bill  had  at  firft  given  him  a  longer 
time  ;  and  it  is  well,  known  that  after  acceptance,  a  month 
or  two  will  break  no  fquares,.  where  the  man  is  good. 
With  this  further,  that  amongft  merchants  fuch  an  ac- 
ceptance is  efteemed  a  general  acceptance  to  pay  the  money, 
according  to  the  tenour  of  the  bill ;  befides  Molloy  fays, 
that  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  bill  muft  be  protefted,  which  can- 
aot  be  done  in  our  cafe. 

It  was  further  urged  to  be  highly  reafonable,  that  the 
drawee  fhould  honour  the  bill  as  far  as  he  had  effects. 
I  admit  this  to  be  reafonable,  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
have  been  impoffible  for  the  plaintiff  to  have  declared  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  charged  the  defendant  to  the 
amount  of  his  acceptance.  But  we  are  upon  the  cuftom 
of  merchants,  and  whatever  might  be  reafonable  in  cafe 
of  private  property,  will  ceafe  to  be  fo,  when  it  appears 
to  be  pregnant  of  fo  many  inconveniencies  to  the  public 
as  I  have  mentioned.  And  if  the  plaintiff  has  it  in  his 
power  to  frame  a  cafe  wherein  he  may  do  himfelf  juftice, 
that  makes  the  argument  ftronger  againft  fuffering  him 
to  break  in  upon  the  public  convenience  for  his  private 
benefit.  The  policy  of  the  law  is,  rather  to  let  one  man 
fuffer,  than  produce  a  general  inconvenience.  But  here, 
we  are  to  be  led  into  the  greateft  inconveniencies,  even 
in  a  cafe  where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  party's  fuffering 
in  the  leaft  ;  for  he  has  a  remedy  which  ftands  clear  of 
all  thefe  inconveniencies,  and  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
leaving  him  to  that. 

It  was  faid,  that  if  the  drawer  (who  is  fuppofed  to 
know  what  effects  he  has  in  the  other's  hands)  by  draw- 
ing for  more,  fubjefls  himfelf  to  feveral  actions,  it  is  his 
own  fault.  The  anfwer  to  this  is,  that  the  very  draw- 
ing for  more  deftroys  the  prefumption  that  he  knew 
how  the  accounts  flood.  But  amongft  merchants,  as 
I  obferved  before,  that  is  not  the  cafe,  for  they  often 
honour  one  another's  bill,  where  there  are  no  effects 
at  all. 

But  even  admitting  the  drawer  does  not  ftand  alto- 
gether clear  of  this  objection,  yet  ftill  this  may  be  the 
cafe  of  one  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  how  the 
accounts  ftood  between  the  drawer  and  the  drawee ;  for 
it  may  happen  this  bill  may  be  indorfed,  and  then  the  in- 
dorfer is  to  be  charged  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  drawer. 
The  indorfer  will  be  liable  to  feveral  actions,  though 
he  is  no  ways  privy  to  any  of  the  tranfactions  between 
the  indorfee  and  the  drawee. 

Upon  breaking  the  cafe  upon  the  former  argument,  a 
.difference  was  taken  between  the  cafe  of  the  acceptor  and 
that  of  any  other  perfon  ;  that  he  fhould  not  come  and 
difcharge  himfelf  againft  his  own  acceptance,  whatever 
.the  other  might  have  done,  as  to  xefufing  this  partial 


acceptance.  If  this  was  his  cafe  only,  it  might  be  vex- 
fonable  to  extend  this  acceptance  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  but 
the  hardfhip  is,  that  what  is  law  in  his  cafe,  muft  like- 
wife  be  law  in  the  cafe  of  the  drawer  and  indorfer ;  fo 
that  here  are  two  innocent  perfons  who  are  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  fame  common  fate,  and  that  is  never  to  be 
fuffered,  efpecially  when  the  drawee  may  be  charged  in 
another  manner;  which,  will  not  effect  the  drawer  or  the 
indorfer. 

But  if  this  partial  acceptance  fhould  be  thought  good 
within  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  yet  the  plaintiff  can- 
never  recover  in  this  action,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  declared. 

My  firft  exception  is,  that  the  plaintiff  by  his  own 
fhewing  has  brought  his  action  too  foon.  This  is  a  de- 
claration of  laft  Michaelmas  term,  and  the  acceptance  is 
laid  to  be  the  gth  of  December  ljljy  to  pay  upon  the 
8th  of  February  following,  in  confideration  whereof  he 
did,  the  fame  day  and  year  laft  mentioned,  which  was- 
the  8th  of  February  J-JlJ,  promife  to  pay  the  money  on 
the  8th  of  February,,  tunc  proxime  fequen,.  Now  there 
muft  of  neceffity  be  the  intervention  of  a  whole  year  be- 
twen  the  8th  of  February  ijlj,  and  the  8th  of  February 
following,  and  there  the  cafe  is  no  more,  than  that  the 
plaintiff  complains,  that  the  defendant  on  the  23d  of 
Oclober  had  not  paid  him  a  fum  of  money,  which,  of  his 
own  fhewing,  was  not  become  due  till  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary following.  If  it  it  were  neceffary  to  cite  cafes  in, 
maintainan.ee  of  this  acception,  there  are  Sid.  373. 
Vent.  135. 

Another  exception  is,  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  made 
any  req,ueft  before  bringing  the  action,  which  he  ought 
to  have  done  ;  for  the  merchant  who  accepts  is  eafy  to- 
be  found,  but  the  party  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  pay- 
able may  only  be  a  traveller,  to  whom  the  other  cannot 
refort  to  pay  the  money.  And  this  differs  from  the  cafe 
of  a  bond  ;  for  there  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  obliger 
to  fave  the  penalty ;-  fo  there  needs  no  requeft  to  him,, 
to  do  anr  act  for  his  own  benefit.  It  will  be  faid,  that 
the  action  is  a  requeft  ;  but  if  it  be,  ftill  it  recurs  to 
that  queftion,  whether  a  requeft  at  the  time  of  bringing 
the  action  is  fufficient ;  and  it  is  plainly  not  fo,  for  then 
it  is  a  requeft  to  pay  the  money  four  months  before  it 
became  due. 

I  fhall  trouble  your  lordfhip  with  but  a  word  more, 
and  it  is  this.  The  bill  runs  thus,  "  Pay  this  my  firft 
bill,  my  fecond  not  being  paid,"  and  therefore  I  muft 
fubmit  it,  whether  they  ought  not  to  have  averred,  that 
the  fecond  was  unpaid.  Indeed  in  the  cafe  of  Eaji  v, 
EJJington,  it  was  held  well  after  a  verdict,  becaufe  if  the 
fecond  was  paid,  the  jury  could  not  find  ajfumpfit  as  to- 
the  firft ;  he  was  not  to  pay  the  firft,  unlefs  the  fecond 
was  paid  ;  fo  the  jury  finding  him  bound  to  pay  the  firft, 
that  is  an  argumentative  finding  the  fecond  unpaid.  But 
the  court  in  that  cafe  inclined,  it  would  have  been  ill 
upon  a  demurrer. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  this  fhould  have  been  fhewn  for 
caufe  of  demurrer;  but  this  exception  goes  to  the  caufe 
of  action  itfelf,  and  may  as  well  be  taken  advantage  of 
upon  a  general  demurrer  as  the  want  of  fetting  out  an 
attonement  was  in  the  cafe  of  Long  v.  Bucieridge. 

The  whole,  both  with  relation  to  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  this  deed,  may  be  reduced  to  this  dilemma  ; 
either  this  partial  acceptance  is  good,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
good,  yet  the  plaintiff  has  come  too  foon,  without 
alledging  what  is  neceffary  to  make  out  his  cafe,  and 
confequently  can  never  recover  in  this  action  :  if  it  is  not 
good,  that  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  entitle  us  to  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant. 

Reve,  contra.  I  am  no  otherwife  prepared  to  argue 
this  caufe,  than  by  acquainting  the  court,  that  a  gentle- 
man has  often  attended  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  practi- 
cable to  proteft  a  bill  for  non-acceptance  of  part,  and  then 
refort  back  to  the  drawer.  As  to  the  inconveniencies 
which  are  urged,  they  are  as  great  on  our  fide,  upon 
account  of  death  or  acts  of  bankruptcy.  The  drawee 
is  not  prejudiced ;.  and  as  to  the  drawer,  if  part  is 
paid,  his  debt  is  fo  much  leffened,  which  is  a  benefit  to 
him. 

As  to  the  firft  objection  to  the  declaration,  that  we 
have  brought  our  action  too  foon,  it  runs,  in  pradiH. 
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t Ravum  diem  Febr.  t'ttne  proxime  fequentem ;  fo  to  fapport 
the  defendant,  you  will  negledt  proxime  fequentem,  and 
then  it  ftands,  as  a  promife  to  pay  in  February  1717,  and 
the  action  is  in  October  following. 

2.  No  requeft  was  neceffary  ;  for  upon  the  acceptance 
a  duty  arifes,  and  this  is  not  a  collateral  promife. 

3.  If  the  defendant  had  paid  the  fecond  bill,  he  fhould 
have  pleaded  that  matter  in  his  difcharge  ;  and  as  to  the 
Cafe  of  Eajl  v.  Effbigton,  that  was  againft  the  drawer  upon 
the  firft  contract,  but  this  is  againft  the  acceptor  upon  a 
new  contract. 

Strange  replied,  As  to  pradicJ.  it  does  not  make  the 
fentence  inconfiftent  with  proxime  fequentem  ;  for  it  is 
common  to  call  the  fame  3ay  in  a  different  year,  the  fame 
day  generally ;  and  here  it  is  no  more  than  that  the  party 
promifes  on  the  8th  of  February,  in  one  year,  to  pay 
upon  the  fame  day  in  another  year ;  and  where  a  thing 
is  grammatically  right,  the  court  will  never  reject  it. 
It  was  held  in  the  cafe  of  Wyat  v.  Aland,  in  B.  R. 
Trin.  2  Ann. 

They  fhould  have  fhewn  the  fecond  bill  unpaid,  for 
k  is  in  the  nature  of  a  condition  precedent  to  their  having 
any  right  to  this  action.  As  to  the  requeft,  no  debt 
arifes  upon  the  acceptance ;  for  an  indebitatus  ajfumpfit  will 
not  lie  upon  a  bill  of  exchange.     Salk,  125. 

Powis,  juftice.  Either  party  might  have  refufed  this 
partial  acceptance,  and  they  were  at  the  fame  liberty  to 
take  it :  neither  could  force  the  other  to  it ;  but  if  both 
agree  volenti  non  fit  injuria.  The  drawer  trufts  all  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  gives  the  bill ;  and 
if  that  perfon  leads  him  into  inconveniences,  who  can 
help  it  r 

Eyre,  juftice.  I  think  the  declaration  is  well  enough ; 
we  will  reject  proxime  fequentem,  and  then  all  is  right; 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  drawer  and  the  ac- 
ceptor; for  if  he  pays  either  of  the  bills,  the  drawer  is 
not  liable.  Acceptance  of  one  is  fo  of  both,  though  in 
fact  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  acceptance  to  pay  the 
contents  of  one  of  thum ;  and  payment  of  one  is  a  dif- 
charge of  both :  fo  that  the  averment  that  the  money 
was  not  paid  upon  the  firft  goes  to  the  fecond  alfo.  I 
fearched,  but  could  not  find  the  record  of  Eajl  v.  Effing- 
ton  ;  and  by  my  notes,  I  find  it  went  oft"  immediately 
upon  the  anfwer  that  the  verdict  had  cured  it.  The  pre- 
cedents are  as  this  declaration.     Vidian  Ent.  31,  67. 

Fortefcue,  juftice.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  drawer  and  the  acceptor ;  for  the  drawer  is 
bound  to  pay  all,  the  drawing  being  an  actual  promife  ; 
but  the  acceptor  is  bound  to  pay  but  one,  and  no  action 
can  be  maintained  but  upon  the  very  note  which  he  ac- 
cepts. There  is  another  anfwer  to  the  objection,  that 
the  action  is  brought  too  foon ;  and  that  is,  that  the 
paintiff  needed  not  fet  out  any  promife  at  all.  Starke  v. 
Cheefeman.  Lowther  v.  Conyers,  which  was  a  promiflbry 
note  ;  and  they  have  left  out  fupra  fe  ajfumpfit ;  and  yet 
it  was  held  well  enough,  for  the  law  raifes  a  promife. 
And  this  is  likewife  an  anfwer  to  the  want  of  requeft. 
In  Molloy,  and  the  other  books,  there  is  a  whole  para- 
graph about  the  partial  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  they  allow  it  to  be  good.  So  judgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff.     Wegerfloffe  and  Keene. 

What  acceptance  amounts  to  a  general  promife. 
Acceptance  after  the  time  of  payment  elapfed,  and  a 
promife  then  to  pay  the  money  fecundum  tenorem  billce  prad. , 
is  good,  and  amounts  to  a  promife   to  pay  the  money 
generally.     Mitford  v.  Wallicot. 

TVhat  amounts  to  an  acceptance. 

If  a  bill  be  drawn  on  one  at  Amfterdam,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  accept  it,  but  gets  one  here  to  do  it,  the 
party  need  not  acquiefce  ;  but  if  he  does,  the  party  here 
is  bound.     Per  cur.     Same  cafe. 

Executor  mujl  prove  acceptance  to  be  in  the  tejlator's  life-time. 

A  bill  of  exchange  was  directed  to  A,  or  in  his  ab- 
fence  to  B,  and  began  thus :  viz,  "  Gentlemen,  pray 
pay."  The  bill  was  tendered  to  A;  who  promifed  to 
pay  it  as  foon  as  he  fhould  fell  fuch  goods.  In  an  action 
for  non-payment,  it  was  objected  that  this  was  a  condi- 
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tional  acceptance ;  but  here  the  action  being  by  an  exe- 
cutor, and  upon  debt  laid  to  be  due  to  teftator,  Holt, 
chief  juftice,  held  it  neceffary  to  prove  that  the  acceptance 
was  in  the  teftator's  life-time. 

Acceptance  may  be  by  parole. 

A  bill  of  exchange  may  be  accepted  by  parole,  but 
not  transferred,  otherwife  than  by  writing  on  the  back, 
and  that  transfers  the  property  by  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
chants.    Eajl  v.  Effington. 

Wliat  acceptance  good. 

A  foreign  bill  was  drawn  on  the  defendant,  and  being 
returned  for  want  of  acceptance,  the  defendant  faid,  that 
if  the  bill  came  back  again,  he  would  pay  it;  this  was 
ruled  a  good  acceptance.     Car  v.  Coleman. 

The  drawee  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  whofe  favour  the 
bill  was  drawn,  that  if  he  would  let  him  write  to  Ire- 
land firft,  he  would  pay  him ;  and  this  was  held  a  good 
acceptance.     Wilkinfon  v.  Lutwich. 

Acceptor  may  plead  Jlatute  againjl  gaming. 

Acceptor  of  a  bill  drawn  for  a  fumwon  at  gaming  more 
than  the  ftatute  allows,  may  plead  the  ftatute  againft 
gaming  againft  the  perfon  himfelf,  but  not  perhaps 
againft  any  indorfee  for  value  received.     HvJJ'ey  v.  Jawb. 

Acceptance  after  a  bill  becomes  payable. 

It  was  agreed  that  an  acceptance,  or  negociation,  in 
England,  after  a  bill  becomes  payable,  fnall  bind  the 
acceptor,  or  indorfer,  though  not  perhaps  the  original 
drawer.  And  for  this  was  quoted  Pigot  and  facifon's 
cafe  in  B.  R.  Hill.  9  -William  III.  though  it  were  an 
acceptance  to  pay  juxta  tenorem  prad.  as  here  agreed. 
Mitford  v.  Wallicot. 

Cujlom  of  acceptance  laid  too  general. 

In  cafe,  upon  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  plaintiff  fet 
forth  a  cuftom,  inter  mercatores  &  alias  perfonas,  that  if  a 
bill  is  indorfed,  and  accepted  by  a  perfon  on  whom  it  is 
drawn,  if  any  other  merchant  will  pay  the  money  to 
the  indorfee,  for  the  honour  of  the  indorfer,  there  the 
firft  drawer  is  chargeable  to  him  ;  that  F,  the  defendant, 
drew  a  bill  upon  J.  S.  for  one  hundred  pounds,  payable 
to  J.  D.  that  J.  S.  accepted  the  faid  bill,  and  J.  D.  in- 
dorfed it  to  M.  L.  and  that  R.  the  plaintiff,  paid  the 
money  to  M,  L.  for  the  honour  of  the  faid  J.  D.  the 
indorfer;  and  that  thereupon  F,  the  drawer,  became 
liable  to  him,  but  had  not  paid  the  money,  ad  damnum, 
&c.  the  plaintiff,  had  judgment  by  nil  dicit,  &c.  but  it 
was  reverfed  upon  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Exchequer- 
chamber,  becaufe  the  cuftom  was  laid  too  general ;  for 
it  extended  not  only  to  merchants,  but  to  all  other  per- 
fons  whatever.    Fairly  v.  Roch. 

Acceptance  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer. 

R  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  on  S  payable  to  B  ;  S 
refufed  to  accept  it,  whereupon  B  protefted  it.  L,  for 
the  honour  of  R,  gave  a  note  to  pay  the  money  at  the 
day,  if  not  paid  by  R :  afterwards  B  indorfed  L's  note 
to  C,  for  value  received  :  C,  in  like  manner,  indorfed  it 
to  D,  and  he  to  E,  and  he  to  F,  all  for  value  received- 
At  the  day  of  the  return,  S  ftill  refufed  to  accept  the 
bills  ;  whereupon  L's  bill  was  protefted.  Then  M  and 
N,  hearing  of  the  proteft  of  K's  bill,  paid  the  money 
for  the  honour  of  B,  but  in  action  by  M  and  N,  againft 
L,  the  declaration  does  not  fay  that  they  paid  it  to  F, 
nor  to  whom  they  paid  it ;  but  only  generally,  that  they 
paid  it.  This  matter  was  affigned  for  error,  and  that, 
for  what  appears,  it  might  be  paid  not  to  F,  the  Iaft  in- 
dorfee, tp  whom  alone  it  was  due,  but  to  another ;  and 
if  fo,  the  defendant  remains  ftill  liable  as  to  him.  But, 
per  air.  after  verdict,  it  fhall  be  intended  that  the  pay- 
ment was  to  the  right  perfon,  efpecially  it  being  laid  to 
the  ex  parte  of  the  plaintiff;  which  could  not  be,  if  it 
had  been  paid  to  a  ftranger  ;  and  fo  the  judgment  of  the 
King's-Bench'has  affirmed  in  the  Exchequer-chamber. 
Brunetti  verfus  Lruien. 

F  If 
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If  A  draws  a  bill  on  B,  who  wil!  not  accept  it*  and 
C  offers  to  accept  it  for  the  hcnour  of  the  drawer,  the 
drawee  need  not  acquiefce,  but  may  proteft ;  but  if  he 
does  not  acquiefce,  C  is  bound  per  cur.  AEtfordv.  Wallhot. 

A  man  cannot  he  fued  on  his  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange 

abroad,  after   he  has  been  discharged  by  the  laws  of  that 

country. 

A  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn  upon  the  debtor  at 
Leghorn,  which  he  accepted  ;  but  by  the  law  there,  if  a 
bill  be  accepted,  and  the  drawer  fails,  and-  the  acceptor 
hath  not  fufficient  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands  at 
the  time  of  acceptance,  the  acceptance  becomes  void  ;  and 
this  happening  to  be  the  plaintiff's  cafe,  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  himfelf  of  the  acceptance,  he  inftituted  a  fuit  at 
Leghorn,  and  his  acceptance  was  thereupon  vacated  by  a 
fentence  in  that  court.  Afterwards  the  plaintiff  returned 
to  England,  and  was  fued  here  at  law  upon  this  bill ; 
and  thereupon  he  exhibited  his  bill  in  this  court  for  an 
injunction  and  relief. 

Ring,  lord  chancellor,  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
this  caufe  was  to  be  determined  according  to  the  local 
laws  of  the  places  where  the  bill  was  negociated;  and 
the  plaintiff's  acceptance  of  the  bill  having  been  vacated, 
and  declared  void,  by  a  competent  jurifdiction  ;  he 
.thought  the  fentence  was  conclufive,  and  bound  the 
Court  of  Chancery  here  :  and  to  this  purpofe  he  inftanced 
the  cafe  of  one  Hutchinfon,  which  was  in  29  Car.  2..  and  is 
mentioned  in  Sho.  6.  where  Hutchinfon,  having  killed  a 
perfon  in  Spain,  was  there  pfofecuted,  tried,  and  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder ;  and  afterwards  returning  to  Eng- 
Ignd,  he  was  indicted  again  for  the  fame  murder  here ; 
to  which  indictment  he  pleaded  the  acquittal  in  Spain 
in  bar,  and  the  plea  was  allowed  to  be  a  good  bar  to  any 
proceedings  here. 

And  upon  the  attorney-general's  infilling  that  the 
plaintiff  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this  matter  upon 
a  trial  at  law,  and  therefore  not  relievable  in  a  court  of 
equity, 

The  chancellor  declared,  that  if  he  was  to  try  the 
•  caufe  at  law,  he  would  allow  the  plaintiff  the  benefit  of 
this  matter  upon  the  trial.  But  as  the  other  judges 
might  be  of  a  different  opinion,  he  would  not  put  the 
plaintiff  upon  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  a  trial.  And 
he  faid  he  remembered  a  cafe  which  came  before  him  in 
the  lord  mayor's  court,  when  recorder  of  London  ; 
where  a  mariner  fued  in  the  Admiralty  Court  for  his 
wages,  and  his  lordfliip,  as  recorder,  being  doubtful 
whether  he  mould  allow  the  defendant  to  give  the  fen- 
tence in  the  Admiralty  Court  in  evidence  upon  non  affump- 
fit,  afked  the  opinion  of  chief  juftice  Holt;  who  faid, 
That  whatever  defeated  the  promife,  might  be  given  in 
evidence  on  non  afjumpfit,  and  that  the  fentence  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  would  be  good  evidence :  and  in  this 
cafe  a  perpetual  injunction  was  granted,  to  enjoin  the 
defendant  from  fuing  upon  that  bill.    Burrows  v.  Jemino. 

Acceptor  cannot  fet  up  forgery  of  the  bill. 
In  an  action  by  the  indorfee  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
againft  the  acceptor,  it  was  held  not  to  be  neceffary  to 
prove  the  hand  of  the  drawer ;  and  the  plaintiff  refted  on 
the  proof  of  the  acceptance.  The  defendant  offered  to 
prove  it  a  forged  bill,  by  calling  perfons  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  hand  of  the  drawer,  and  would  fwear 
they  did  not  believe  it  to  be  his  hand.  But  the  chief 
juftice  would  not  admit  this,  from  the  danger  to  nego- 
ciable  notes,  and  becaufe  a  man  might,  with  defign, 
write  contrary  to  his  ufual  method  :  and  he  ftrongly  in- 
clined, that  even  actual  proof  of  forgery  would  not  ex- 
cufe  the  defendants  againft  their  own  acceptance,  which 
had  given  the  bill  a  credit  to  the  indorfee,  who  had  a 
verdict.     Jenys  v.  Fawler  et  al. 


him  and 
the  ac- 


AHion  lies  again/1  a  fervant  upjm  a  bill  drawn  on  ). 
accepted  generally,  though  the  order  is  to  place  it  to 
count  of  the  majler. 

The  plaintiffs  were  indorfees  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  from  Scotland  upon  the  defendants  in  thefe  words : 

"  At  thirty  days  fight,  pay  to  J.  S.  or  order  two 
hundred  pounds  value  received  of  him,  as  per  advice 
from   Charles   Mildway.     To    Mr.  Humphrey  Bi/hop,t 
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cafhier  of  the  Tori-buildings  company,  at  their  houfe  ia 
Wmchefler-flreeti  London. 

Accepted  13  June,  1732,  per 

H.  Bifhop." 

This  bill  not  being  paid,  an  action  was  brought  againft 
the  defendant  upon  his  acceptance :  and  the  defendant 
proved,  that  the  letter  of  advice  was  addreffed  to  the. 
company ;  and  that  the  bill  being  brought  to  their  houfe, 
he  was  ordered  to  accept  it,  which  he  did  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  had  accepted  other  bills.  But  Mr.  J.  Page% 
who  tried  the  caufe,  directed  the  jury-  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  which  they  did  accordingly. 

And  now,  upon  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  court 
held,  that  the  direction  was  right;  for  the  bill  on  the 
face  of  it,  imports  to  be  drawn  upon  the  defendant,  and 
it  is  accepted  by  him  generally,  and  not  as  fervant  to 
the  company,  to  whofe  account  he  had  no  right  to 
charge  it,  till  actual  payment  by  himfelf ;  and  this  beino- 
an  action  by  an  indorfee^  it  would  be  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence  to  trade  to  admit  of  evidence  arifing  from  ex- 
trinfick  circumftance,  as  the  letter  of  advice.  And  they 
faid,  this  differed  widely  from  the  cafe  of  a  bill  addrefled 
to  the  mafter,  and  underwrote  by  the  fervant,  where 
undoubtedly  the  fervant  would  not  be  liable  ;  but  his 
acceptance-  would  be  considered  as  the  act  of  his  mafter. 
A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  contract  by  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  whole  of  that  contract  muft  appear  in 
writing.  Now  here  is  nothing  in  writing  to  bind  the 
company,  nor  can  any  action  be  maintained  againft 
them  upon  this  bill  ;  for  the  addition  of  cafhier  to  the 
defendant's  name,  is  only  to  denote  the  perfon  with 
more  certainty  \  and  the  York-buildings  houfe  is  only 
to  inform  the  order  where  the  drawer  is  to  be  found  ; 
and  the  direction  whofe  account  to  place  it  to,  is  for  the 
ufe  of  the  drawer  only.  And  they  compared  it  to  the 
cafe  in  Garth.  5.  2  Vent.  307  ;  where  a  bill  was  drawri 
payable  to  Price  for  the  ufe  of  Calvert:  and  held,  that 
the  legal  property  was  in  Price :  which  is  ftronger  than 
the  prefent  cafe.  They  faid,  it  might  be  otherwife,  if 
the  action  had  been  by  J.  S.  who  was  privy  to  the  tranf- 
action  ;  and  it  had  appeared  he  tendered  the  bill  as  a 
bill  on  the  company  :  but  this  plaintiff  being  a  ftranger, 
they  could  not  confider  thofe  circumftances.  The  plain- 
tiffs had  their  judgment.     Thomas  et  al.  v.  Bijhop. 

What  accept  ante  of  a  hill  of  exchange  is  good. 

The  defendant  accepted  a  bill  of  exchange  to  pay  it 
when  csnfigned  to  him,  and  when  the  goods,  for  which 
the  bill  was  drawn,  were  fold  ;  and  the  plaintiff  counted 
upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants.  After  a  verdict  for  the- 
plaintiff,  it  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  this 
acceptance,  depending  upon  the  contingency  of  the  fale  of 
the  goods,  was  not  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  or 
negociable.  But  the  court,  upon  confideration,  held  it 
good  :  for  though  the  plaintiff  might  have  refufed  to 
take  fuch  an  acceptance,  and  have  protefted  the  bill ;  yet 
nobody  can  fay,  he  might  not  fubmit  to  it ;  and'it  will 
affect  trade,  if  factors  are  not  allowed  to  ufe  this  cau- 
tion, when  bills  are  drawn  before  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  difpofe  of  the  goods.  A  man  who  is  drawn 
upon  to  pay  at  ten  days  fight,  may  accept  for  thirty. 
Molloy-ipif.  Though  the  other  might  proteft  the  bill. 
Salk.  129.  Cumb.  4.52.  Smith  v.  Abbot. 

Acceptance  to  fay  at  a  goldfmith's  muft  be  tendered  within  the 
fame  time  a  note  muft. 

Cafe  by  indorfee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  againft  the  de- 
fendant as  acceptor,  who,  on  tender  of  the  bill,  wrote, 
"  Meffieurs  Cafwal  and  Mount,  pay  this  bill  when  due, 
for  Thomas  Chitty."  The  bill  fell  due  on  the  fecond  of 
January,  174.it  The  bankers  paid  till  the  ninth  at  two-, 
and  on  the  twenty-firft  of  January,  the  money  was  de- 
manded of  the  defendant. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  infilled,  that  the  plaintiff  had; 
given  fuch  a  credit  to  the  bankers  as  to  make  it  his  lofs ; 
and  they  compared  it  to  this  common  cafe  of  a  note,  or 
draught  kept. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  faid,  that  there  was  no  limited 
time,  but  that  of  the  ftatute  of  limitations,  to  fue  the 
acceptor  ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  come  in  as  a  cre- 
ditor 
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ditor  of  the  goldfmith's,  becaufe  they  liave  done  nothing 
to  make  themfelves  liable. 

The  chief  juftice  held,  that  it  was  the  lofs  of  the 
plaintiff,  who,  though  he  might  have  refufed  to  .take 
fuch  an  acceptance,  yet  had  now  agreed  to  it ;  and  it 
was  to  all  purpofes  in  the  nature  of  a  draught,  which  is 
always  conudered  as  actual' payment,  when  a  reafonable 
time  to  receive  it  in  is  elapfed.     Bijhop  v.  Chitty, 

Acceptor  being  an  infant  not  liable. 

Affumpfit  on  the  cuftom  of  merchants  againft  the  de- 
fendant as  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  1  he  defendant 
pleaded  infancy;  to  which  the  plaintiff  demurred,  al- 
ledging,  that  where  contracts  are  eftablifhed  by  cuftom, 
as  in  the  binding  one's  felf  apprentice,  infants  fhall  be 
bound  as  well  as  others. 

But  by  the  court.  Here  the  infant  is  not  bound  :  the 
cafe  of  an  apprentice  depends  on  cuftom,  but  the  law  of 
merchants  is  part  of  the  common  law  ;  wherefore  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant.    .  Williams  v.  Harrifon, 

An  acceptance  by  letter  good.     Law  of  bills. 

The  bill  was,  for  fatisfaction  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
drawn  upon  the  defendant,  and  accepted  by  him.  Pend- 
ing the  fuitr  the  original  defendant  died,  and  it  was  re- 
vived againft  his  executors,  praying  alfo  a  difcovery  of 
affets,  and  to  be  fatisfied  thereout.  On  the  proofs  fome 
queftion  was  made,  whether  the  acceptance  was  fufficient 
to  charge  the  defendant  ?  and,  whether  the  plaintiff,  by 
keeping  the  note  about  ten  days  after  it  became  due, 
without  coming  to  the  drawee  for  the  money,  hath  not 
difcharged  the  acceptor :  but  it  was  infilled  for  the  de- 
fendant, as  a  previous  matter,  that  the  plaintiff  had  a 
plain  remedy  at  law,  that  his  cafe  depended  upon  fails 
that  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  not  to  be  deter- 
mined in  this  court. 

Hardwicke,  lord  chancellor.  Regularly  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  purfue  his  remedy  at  law,  and  not  in  this 
court :  and,  if  the  cafe  flood  as  it  did  at  firft,  I  fhould 
certainly  difmifs  the  bill :  but  the  bill  of  receiver,  pray- 
ing a  fatisfaction  out  of  affets,  and  a  difcovery  of  affets, 
it  is  made  a  cafe  of  which  this  court  takes  cognizance; 
and  then  the  prayer  of  fatisfaction  is  an  incident  that  fol- 
lows with  it.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  that  the 
plaintiff  is  proper  in  praying  a  remedy  in  this  court. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  acceptance,  if  there  were  a  doubt 
of  it,  as  to  the  fact,  or  whether  in  law  what  has  been 
done  amounts  to  an  acceptance,  it  might  be  ftill  ne- 
ceffary  to  fend  the  parties  to  a  trial  at  law ;  but  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  either.  The  teftator,  when  the 
bill  was  brought  to  him,  received  it,  entered  it  in  his 
book,  according  to  his  courfe  of  trade ;  and  the  entry  is 
proved  to  have  been  made  under  a  particular  number, 
and  wrote  that  number  under  the  bill  and  returned  it. 
Now  it  is  faid  to  be  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  that  if  a 
man  underwrites  any  thing  to  a  bill,  it  amounts  to  an 
acceptance.  But  if  there  were  no  more  than  this  in  the 
cafe,  I  fhould  think  it  of  little  avail  to  charge  the  de- 
fendant. But  what  determines  me,  is  the  teftator's 
letter  ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  an 
acceptance  may  be  by  letter ;  and  it  has  been  fo  deter- 
mined :  there  was  a  doubt,  whether  a  parole-acceptance  be 
good;  lord  chief  juftice  Eyre  faid  it  was,  lord  Raymond 
held  the  contrary ;  and  there  was  a  like  cafe  came  on  be- 
fore me  at  nifiprius;  Lumely  and  Palmer,  2  Stra.  iooo. 
and  I  had  a  cafe  of  it  for  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and 
it  was  feveral  times  argued,  and  at  laft  folemnly  deter- 
mined, that  fuch  acceptance  is  good ;  much  more  therefore 
an  acceptance  by  letter. 

As  to  the  plaintiff's  being  entitled  to  intereft,  I  think 
it  a  clear'  cafe  that  he  is,  though  no  proteft  has  been 
made  ;  for  that  is  neceffary  only  to  entitle  the  payer  to 
damages  againft  the  drawer,  and  all  the  damage  that  can 
be  had  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  the  intereft. 

Decree  for  the  defendant  to  pay  the  note  with  intereft, 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  The- plaintiff  to  pay  the 
cofts  to  the  time  of  the  bill  of  revivor,  and  after  each 
party  to  bear  their  own  cofts.     Powell  and  Moliere. 

Book-keeper,  fervant,  &c.  may  accept  a  bill  of  exchange. 

If  a  book-keeper,  or  fervant,  or  other  perfon,  having 
authority,  or  ufually  tranfadting  bufinefs  of  this  nature 
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for  the  mailer,  accept  a  bill  of  exchange,  this  fhall  bind 
fuch  mailer. 

Penalty  of  forging  the  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange. 

"  If  any  perfon  fhall  falfly  make,  alter,  forge  or 
counterfeit,  or  caufe,  or  procure,  to  be  falQy  made,  &c 
or  willingly  act,  or  affifl,  in  the  falfe  making,  &c.  any 
acceptance  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  with  intention  to  de- 
fraud any  perfon  whatfoever ;  or  fhall  utter  or  publifh 
as  true,  any  falfe,  &c.  acceptance  of  any  bill  of  exchange, 
with  intention  to  defraud  any  perfon,  knowing  the  fame 
to  be  falfe,  &c.  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  deemed'  guilty  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy."  7  Geo.  11?  c.  22. 
See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Acceptance  of  money  where  it  discharges  a  bond.  Deb; 
upon  bond ;  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  it  was  agreed 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  creditors  of  the  defendant, 
that  he  fhould  by  indenture  convey  lands  to  the  faid 
creditors  to  be  fold  by  them,  and  the  money  to  be  fhared 
amongft  them,  and  fays  de  facia,  that  by  indenture  he 
(old  the  lands  to  them,  and  affigned  to  them  a  leafe  for 
years  of  certain  cuftoms  of  wines  and  fums-  of  money, 
which  they  accepted;  adjudged,  that  this  indenture 
founds  in  nature  of  a  covenant,  the  breach  whereof 
muft  be  fatisfied  by  damages,  which  arc  uncertain,  and 
fhall  not  be  accepted,  or  pleaded  in  fatisfaction,  yet,  it 
not  being  performed,  it  fhall  be  no  bar,  though  ac- 
cepted by  the  creditors.  Cro.  Car.  192.  See  b?  Rep. 
34.  Blake's  cafe.  Debt  upon  bond  for  the  payment  of  7  1. 
upon  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff's  next  child  ;  the  defend- 
ant pleaded,  that  before  the  birth  of  the  child  it  wa's 
agreed  between  them,  that  the  plaintiff  fhould  have  a 
load  of  lime  of  the  defendant ;  for  which  he  would  be 
indebted  to  him  (the  faid  defendant)  and  that  he  would 
acquit  himfelf  (the  plaintiff)  of  the  faid  debt,  and  the 
plaintiff  accepted  it  in  fatisfaction  of  the  bond  ;  and 
upon  demurrer  it  was  infilled,  that  nothing  could  be 
taken  in  fatisfaction  of  the  7I.  becaufe  it  was  not  a 
duty,  but  a  fum  payable  upon  a  contingency,  and  that 
the  lime  could  not  be  accepted  in  fatisfaction  of  the 
bond,  becaufe  the  bond  itfelf  could  not  be  difcharged, 
without  a  fpecialty,'  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have 
pleaded,  that  the  plaintiff  accepted  it  in  fatisfaction  of 
the  money  mentioned  in  the  condition,  &c.  And  thfe 
laft  was  adjudged  a  material  exception.  2  Cro.  254. 
I  Bulft.  66.  1  Brownl.  109.  Yelv.  192.  Debt  en  a 
bondof  100I.  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  52I.  10s. 
on  a  certain  day;  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  at  the 
day,  &c.  he  and  his  fon  gave  a  new  bond  of  100 1,  con- 
ditioned for  the  payment  of  25  I.  10s.  at  another  day 
then  to  come,  which  the  plaintiff  accepted  in  fatisfac- 
tion of  the  bond;  and  upon  demurrer,  it  was  adjudged 
for  the  plaintiff,  becaufe  the  acceptance  of  a  new  bond 
to  pay  money  at  another  day,  could  not  be  a  prefent 
fatisfaction  for  the  money  due  on  the  day  when  it  was  to 
be  paid  on  the  old  bond.  Hob.  68.  Debt  upon  bond, 
conditioned  to  pay  81.  &c.  Defendant  pleaded  pay- 
ment of  5  1.  before  the  day  mentioned  in  the  condi- 
tion, which  the  obligee  accepted  in  fatisfaction  of  the 
bond;  and  upon  demurrer  this  was  adjudged  a  good 
plea,  upon  this  difference,  that  where  a  lefs  fum  ispaid 
before  it  is  due,  and  the  payment  is  accepted,  it  fhall  be 
goodjn  fatisfaction  of  a  greater  fum  ;  but  after  the  mo- 
ney is  due,  then  a  lefs  fum,  though  accepted,  fhall  net 
be  a  fatisfaction  for  a  greater  fum,  Moor  677. 
Debt  upon  a  bond  of  16  1.  conditioned  to  pay  81.  10  s. 
on  a  certain  day ;  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  before 
that  day,  he,  at  the  requeft  of  the  plaintiff,  paid 
to  him  5 1.  which  he  accepted  in  fatisfaction  of  the 
debt,  and  upon  demurrer  the  plaintiff  had  judgment, 
becaufe  the  defendant  had  pleaded  the  payment  of  the 
5  1.  generally,  without  alledging,  that  it  was  in  fatis- 
faction of  the  debt.  It  is  true"  he  fets  forth,  that  it 
was  accepted  in  fatisfaction  of  the  debt,  but  it  ought 
like  wife  to  be  paid  in  fatisfaction.  5  Rep.  517.  D,b: 
upon  bond,  conditioned  that  in  confideration  the  plaintiff 
had  paid  1 2  1.  to  the  defendant,  he  became  bound  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  12I.  if  he  lived  one  month  after  the  date 
of  that  bond ;  and  if  not  paid  at  that  time,  then  to  pay 
him  14 1.  if  he  lived  fix  months  after  the  date  of  the 
bond  ;  jhe  defendant  pleaded,  that  after  the  fix  months, 
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he  paid  the  plaintiff  8 1.  and  then  gave  him  another 
bond  in  the  penalty  of  20 1.  conditioned  to  pay  him  10  L 
On  a  certain  day,  in  full  fatisfadtion  of  the  other  bond, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  did  accordingly  accept  the  faid 
bond  5  upon  a  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was  held  ill ; 
for  admitting  that  one  bond  might  be  given  in  fatis- 
fadtion of  another,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  after  the  other 
is  forfeited,  as  it  was  in  this  cafe ;  becaufe  after  the 
forfeiture,  the  penalty  is  vefted  in  the  obligee,  and  a 
Jefs  fum  cannot  be  a  fatisfadtion  for  a  greater.  1  Lut. 
501.  Debt  upon  bond,  conditioned  for  payment  of  50 1. 
and  intereft,  on  the  fecond  day  of  March,  31  Car.  II. 
the  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that  after  the  making 
the  faid  bond,  he  entered  into  another  bond  to  the 
plaintiff  of  the  fame  penalty,  conditioned  for  payment 
of  the  like  fum,  as  in  the  firft  bond,  which  fecond  bond 
the  plaintiff  did  accept  in  full  difcharge  and  fatisfadtion 
of  the  firft ;  and  upon  a  demurrer  to  this  plea,  the 
plaintiff  had  judgment,  becaufe  the  defendant  did  not 
alledge  that  he  gave  the  fecond  bond  in  fatisfadtion  of 
the  firft,  but  only  that  the  plaintiff  accepted  it,  &c. 
1  Lut.  501. 

ACCEPTOR,  the  'perfon  who  accepts  a  bill  of  ex- 
change by  figning  it,  and  obliges  himfelf  to  pay  the  con- 
tents, when  it  becomes  due.  As  long  as  the  acceptor  has  his 
fignature  in  his  own  power,  that  is,  as  long  as  he  has 
not  returned  the  bill  with  his  name  to  it,  he  may  ftrike 
out  his  acceptance  :  but,  when  he  has  once  delivered  it, 
it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  fo  to  do,  though  it  fhould 
come  again  into  his  hands.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  re- 
tradting  an  acceptance  once  delivered  :  the  acceptor  muft 
pay  the  bill.  Some  ufe  the  word  acceptant,  which  is  the 
ufual  French  term  :  though  they  alfo  ufe  the  term  ac- 
cepteur. 

It  is  the  cuftom  at  Amfterdam,  that  all  who  accept 
bills  of  exchange  make  themfelves  debtors  for  them,  by 
virtue  of  their  acceptance ;  and  though  the  drawers 
fhould  become  infolvent  before  the  term  for  payment 
clapfes,  the  acceptors  can  have  no  recourfe  againft  the 
indorfers  of  the  bills.  Ordinances  of  Amfterdam,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Ricard,  in  his  Traite  General  du  Commerce,  under 
the  title  acceptances. 

ACCESSARIES  to  Piracy.  All  perfons  who  fhall, 
either  on  land  or  upon  the  feas,  knowingly  fet  forth  any 
pirate,  or  aflift,  or  maintain,  procure,  command,  counfel, 
or  advife,  any  perfon  to  commit  any  piracies,  or  rob- 
beries upon  the  feas,  and  fuch -perfon  fhall  thereupon 
commit  any  fuch  piracy  or  robbery,  all  fuch  perfons 
fhall  be  adjudged  accejjary  to  fuch  piracy  and  robbery  ; , 
and  after  any  piracy  or  robbery  committed,  every  per- 
fon, who  knowing  that  fuch  pirate  or  robber  has  com- 
mitted fuch  robbery,  fhall,  on  the  land,  or  upon  the 
fea,  receive,  entertain,  or  conceal  any  fuch  pirate  or 
robber,  or  receive  any  fhip  or  goods,  by  fuch  pirate  or 
robber,  piratically  and  felonioufiy  taken,  fhall  be  adjudged 
accejjary  to  fuch  piracy  and  robbery ;  and  all  fuch  accej- 
faries  may  be  enquired  of,  heard,  and  determined,  afier 
the  common  courfe  of  the  law,  according  to  the  ftatute 
28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  15.  as  the  principals  of  fuch  piracies 
and  robberies  ought  to  be ;  and  being  attainted  fhall  fuf- 
fer  death,  and  lofs  of  lands  and  goods. 

By  8  Geo.  I.  ch.  24.  f.  1.  if  any  commander  of  a 
fhip,  or  other  perfon,  fhall  trade  with  any  pirate,  or 
fhall  furnifti  any  pirate,  felon,  or  robber,  upon  the  feas, 
with  ammunition,  provifion,  or  ftores,  or  fhall  fit  out 
any  fhip  knowingly,  and  with  a  defign  to  trade  or  cor- 
refpond  with  any  pirate,  &c.  upon  the  feas,  or  if  any 
perfon  fhall  confult,  combine,  or  correfpond  with  any 
pirate,  &c.  knowing  him  to  be  guilty  of  piracy,  felony 
and  robbery,  fuch  offender  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  pi- 
racy, &c.  and  fhall  be  tried  according  to  the  ftatute  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  18.  and  11  and  12  Will. III.  cap.7.  and  being 
convidted  fhall  fuffer  death,  and  lofs  of  lands  and  goods  ; 
and  if  any  perfon  belonging  to  any  fhip,  upon  meeting 
any  merchant  fhip  on  the  high  feas,  or  in  any  port,  ha- 
ven, or  creek,  fhall  forcibly  board  or  enter  fuch  fhip, 
and  though  they  do  not  feize  and  carry  her  off,  fhall 
throw  overboard,  or  deftroy  any  of  the  goods,  they  fhall 
be  punifhed  as  pirates. 

Every  fhip  fitted  out  with  a  defign  to  trade,  or  cor- 
refpond with  any  pirate,  and  all  the  merchandizes  put 
on  board  the  fame,  with  a»  indent  to  trade  with  any  pi- 


rate, fhall  be  forfeited,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  andthe 
other  to  the  informer,  to  be  recovered  in  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty. 

All  perfons  declared  accejfaries,  by  ir  and  12  Will.  IU. 
to  any  piracy,  are  by  this  adt  declared  principal  pirates. 
See  Pirates. 

ACCIDENTS  on  board  Jliips.  As  foon  as  merchan- 
dizes, or  other  commodities,  are  put  on  board  a  fhip, 
whether  fhe  be  riding  in  port,  haven,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  feas,  he  that  is  exercitor  navis  (mailer  of  her  J  is 
chargeable  therewith ;  and  if  the  fame  be  there  loft  or 
purloined,  or  fuftain  any  damage,  whether  in  the  haverj 
or  port,  before,  or  upon  the  feas,  after  fhe  is  on  her 
voyage,  either  by  the  mariners  or  by  any  other  through 
their  permiffion,  he  that  is  the  commander  muft  anfwer 
the  damage,  for  the  very  lading  the  goods  aboard  the 
fhip  fubjedts  him  thereto.  And  with  this  agrees  the 
common  law,  where  it  was  adjudged,  1  Mod.  85.  Raym. 
220.  1  Ven.  190.  238.  2  Keb.  866.  3  Keb.  72.  112. 
132.  135.  that  goods  being  fent  aboard  a  fhip,  and  the 
matter  having  iigned  his  bills  of  lading  for  the  fame, 
the  goods  were  flowed,  and  under  pretence  of  being 
prefs-mafters,  divers  perfons,  in  the  night,  entered  the 
fhip,  and  robbed  her  of  thofe  goods  ;  the  merchant 
brought  an  adtion  at  common  law  againft  the  mailer  ;  and 
the  queftion  was  whether  he  fhould  anfwer  the  fame ; 
for  it  was  alledged  on  his  part,  that  there  was  no  default 
or  negligence  in  him,  as  he  had  a  fufficient  guard,  the 
goods  were  all  locked  up  under  hatches,  and  tlie  thieves 
came  as  prefs-mq/lers,  and  by  force  robbed  the  fhip  ;  and 
that  the  fame  was  vis  major  (fometimes  allowed  in  the 
civil  law)  which  he  could  not  prevent :  And  laftly,  that 
though  he  was  mafter,  or  exercitor  navis,  yet  he  had  no» 
fhare  in  the  fhip,  and  was  but  in  the  nature  of  a  fervanr, 
adting  for  falary.  But  notwithftanding,  it  was  adjudged 
to  the  plaintiff;  for  the  mailer  at  his  peril  muft  fee  that 
all  things  be  forthcoming  which  are  delivered  to  him, 
let  what  accident  foever  happen  (the  adt  of  God,  or  an 
enemy,  perils  and  dangers  of  the  feas  only  excepted) 
but  for  fire,  thieves,  and  the  like,  he  muft  anfwer;  and 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  common  carrier  ;  and  that  though  he 
receives  falary,  yet  is  a  known  and  public  officer,  and 
one  that  the  law  looks  upon  to  anfwer;  and  the  plaintiff 
hath  his  eledtion  to  charge  either  mafter  or  owners,  or 
both  at  his  pleafure,  though  he  can  have  but  one  fatis- 
fadtion. 

If  a  mafter  fhall  receive  goods  at  the  wharf,  or  Key, 
or  fhall  fend  his  boat  for  the  fame,  and  they  happen  to 
be  loft,  he  fhall  likewife  anfwer,  both  by  the  marine 
and  common  law.     See  Ships. 

ACC1L,  cheviijlry  :  fome  have  made  ufe  of  this  word 
to  fignify  lead.     See  Lead. 

ACCISE,  a  duty  paid  at  Amfterdam,  and  in  all  the 
ftates  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  different  forts  of  mer- 
chandize and  commodities,  as  wheat,  and  other  corn, 
beer,  peat  or  turf,  and  pit  coal.  The  duties  of  accife  on 
wheat  are  paid  at  Amfterdam  by  the  rate  of  thirty  fols 
the  lajl,  whether  the  corn  is  dear  or  cheap,  befides  the 
duties  of  entry,  which  amount  to  ten  florins,  exclufive 
of  what  the  bakers  and  burghers  pay  for  meafuring, 
brokerage,  and  carriage  to  their  houfes. 

ACCOLER,  a  term  in  the  French  commerce,  importing 
the  making  a  certain  dafli  of  the  pen  in  the  margin  of 
a  book,  accompt,  memorial,  inventory,  which  fpecifies 
that  feveral  articles  are  comprehended  in  the  fame  calcu- 
lation, or  in  one  only  fum,  which  is  drawn  out  at  the 
margin  on  the  fide  where  the  figures  are  placed  that  are 
to  be  fummed  up  at  the  end  of  the  page. 

Example. 

Adtive  debts,  as  well  good  as  bad,,  due  to  me  by  the 
under-named. 


By  James 
By  Peter 


Good. 

-  -    -    300I. 

-  -    -    200 

Bad. 


>  500 1. 


By  John       - 
By  Nicholas 


9 


~i   -   -»  -.  500 


400    1 


900 


Total  1400 1. 
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Accommodation,  is  ufed  both  in  matters  of 

trade  and  of  law,  to  fignify  a  friendly  agreement  or 
compofition  between  perfons  at  variance,  and  is  fre- 
quently brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  common 
friends,  or  by  a  partition  of  the  things  in  difpute. 

ACCOMPT,  fignifies,  in  general,  all  computations 
made  arithmetically,  whether  by  the  adJition  of  feveral 
fums,  or  by  fubtraction,  multiplication,  or  divifion. 

We  accompt  time  by  years,  months,  &c.  dijianccs  by 
leagues,  miles,  poles,  perches,  &c.  weights  by  tons, 
hundreds,  quarters,  pounds,  ounces,  drachms,  &c.  long 
meafure  by  rods,  ells,  yards,  &c.  liquid  meafure  by  tuns, 
hogiheads,  pipes,  barrels,  -gallons,  quarts,  &c.  dry  mea- 
fure by  quarters,  bufhels,  pecks,  &c.  money  by  pounds, 
fhillings,  &c. 

.  Money  of  accompt  is  an  imaginary  fpecies,  continued 
in  feveral  dates,  to  facilitate  the  keeping  of  accompts  ;  as 
nobles,  angels,  marks,  were  in  England,  mill-rees  in 
Portugal,  &c. 

Accompt  is  alfo  ufed  collectively  for  the  feveral  books 
ivhich  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers  keep,  and  in 
which  they  enter  all  their  bufinefs,  traffic,  and  bargains, 
with  each  other.  Hence  they  fay,  to  make  out  an  accompt, 
to  pafs  accompts,  &c.  All  merchants  in  France  are 
obliged  to  keep  books  of  their  accompts,  and  all  bankrupts 
to  deliver  up  theirs.     See  Books  of  Accompts,  Book- 

KEEPIN'G,    &C. 

Thefe  books  are  kept  in  the  manner  of  debtor  and 
ereditor ;  that  is,  the  debit,  which  is  the  receipt  of  the 
accompt,  is  wrote  on  the  left-fide,  or  page  ;  and  the  cre- 
dit, which  is  the  expence,  on  the  right-fide,  or  page. 
The  debit  fide  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  word  Dr.  (Debtor) 
which  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  page,  after  the 
name  of  the  debtor  ;  and  the  credit  fide  by  the  letters  Cr. 
for  creditor,  which  is  placed  oppofite  the  other.  The 
French,  inftead  of  the  words  debtor  and  creditor,  ufe  the 
words  doit  (owes)  and  avoir  (to  have). 

There  are  three  kinds  of  accompts  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  clofing  books  of  double  entries  j  namely,  the  ac- 
compts of  ftock,  of  profit  and  lofs,  and  of  balance. 

The  accompt  of  ftock  is  the  particular  accompt  opened 
on  the  debtor  and  creditor  fide  of  the  ledger.  It  con- 
tains all  the  effects  of  a  merchant ;  that  is,  his  ready 
money,  merchandizes,  bills,  promiffory  notes,  bonds, 
contracts,  accompts  fettled,  real  and  perfonal  eftate,  and 
all  in  general,  that  is  his  own,  free  and  clear  of  all 
debts  and  mortgages. 

This  kind  of  accompt  is  fometimes  clofed  on  the  debit, 
and  fometimes  on  the  credit  fide  of  the  accompt  of  profit 
and  lofs.  On  the  debit  fide,  when  the  lofs  exceeds  the 
profit ;  and  on  the  credit  fide,  when  the  profit  exceeds 
the  lofs.  The  accompt  of  profit  and  lofs  is  opened  upon 
the  ledger.  It  confifts  of  all  the  loffes  and  gains  made 
by  a  merchant  in  his  trade ;  the  loffes  are  written  on  the 
debtor,  and  the  profit  on  the  creditor  fide  of  the  book. 

This  accompt  is  generally  balanced  annually,  or  when 
the  books  are  to  be  clofed,  in  order  to  the  opening  of 
new  ones ;  or  when  the  merchant  intends  entirely  to 
leave  off  trade. 

To  balance  the  accompt  of  profit  and  lofs,  feparate  ad- 
ditions muft  be  made  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  fides, 
and  the  leffer  total  fubtrafled  from  the  greater,  of  which 
the  remainder,  if  the  profit  exceeds  the  lofs,  is  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  accompt  of  ftock,  and  to  the  debit, 
if  the  lofs  exceeds  the  profit. 

The  accompt  of  balance  is  opened  in  the  ledger,  only 
for  the  clofing  of  the  books.  When  the  books  are  to  be 
finally  clofed,  it  is  called  the  accompt  of  the  final  balance ; 
but,  when  new  books  are  to  be  opened,  it  has  the  name 
of  balance  of  entry,  or  balance  carried  over. 

In  the  final  balance  accompt  all  that  is  due  to  ftock  is 
carried  to  the  debit,  and  all  that  is  owing  from  it  to  the 
credit ;  and  in  the  accompt  of  balance  carried  over,  or  of 
entry,  all  on  the  credit  of  final  balance  is  placed  to  the 
debtor,  and  all  on  the  debit  to  the  creditor  ;  the  leaving 
off,  or  continuing  of  trade,  making  fuch  reverfed  en- 
tries neceffary. 

The  merchants  arjd  traders  who  keep  their  books  by 
double  entries,  have  one  in  particular,  which  they  call 
the  book  of  accompts  current,  wherein  they  enter  copies  of 
all  the  accompts  which  they  make  out  and  fend  to  their 


correfpondents,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  it  occafi- 
onally.  This  book,  which  is  of  the  number  of  thole 
commonly  denominated  auxiliaries,  is  ruled  and  kept  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  ledger.     Set  Books,  cSc. 

Mr.  Savary,  in  his  Par/ait  Negociant-  (Complete  Mer- 
chant) liv.  iii.  chap.  z.  of  the  fecond  part,  lays  down 
excellent  rules  for  clerks,  factors,  or  agents  of  mer- 
chants, or  wholefale  dealers  in  France,  with  refpecl  to 
the  manner  of  fettling  accompts  with  retailers,  the  fub- 
ftance  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz. 

I.  The  clerks,  factors,  or  agents  of  wholefale  dealers 
ought  to  go  to  the  houfes  of  the  retailers,  to  whom  the 
merchandizes  have  been  fold,  to  fettle  the  accompt  or 
bill  with  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  which  commonly  arife,  either  with  regard  to 
the  price,  or  the  meafure  of  goods ;  for,  if  that  be  de- 
layed long,  the  memory  eafily  fails. 

II>  In  fettling  accompts,  they  ought  to  be  very  careful 
of  what  they  are  about ;  that  is,  they  ou^ht  not  to  admit 
tare  upon  pieces  of  goods,  before  they  have  meafured 
them  themfelves,  in  order  to  fee  whether  they  are  ri<jht, 
and  not  to  allow  any  out  of  complaifance,  that  being 
againft  their  mailer's  intereft. 

III.  To  fettle  an  accompt  regularly,  they  ought  to 
make  an  extract  from  the  journal  or  day-book,  con- 
taining the  numbers,  the  meafurcs,  and  the  prices,  for 
which  the  goods  were  fold. 

IV.  Finally,  in  order  to  have  the  bill  well  drawn' 
up,  they  muft  compare  the  extract  they  carry,  with 
that  which  was  delivered  together  with  the  merchan- 
dize, to  fee  whether  they  agree  ;  and  upon  each  article 
they  fhould  fet  down  the  tare,  if  there  be  any,  and 
the  fum  to  which  it  amounts:  and  on  their  return 
to  the  warehoufe,  they  ought  to  enter  it  exactly  in  the 
book  itfelf,  that  there  may  be  an  agreement  between 
their  mailer's  book,  and  that  of  the  retailer  with  whom 
they  have  fettled  the  accompt.  This  exaclnefs  keeps  up 
the  good  underftanding  that  fhould  fubfift  between  the 
merchant  and  wholefale  dealer,  and  the  retailer. 

To  open  an  Accompt,  is  to  enter  it  for  the  firft  time  into 
the  ledger.  This  is  done  by  writing  in  large  characters 
the  chriftian  name,  furname,  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
perfon  with  whom  an  accompt  is  thus  opened  :  afterwards 
the  articles  are  ported  to  it,  either  on  the  debit  or  credit 
fide,  as  affairs  occur. 

When  an  accompt  is  opened  in  the  ledger  for  any  one, 
his  name  muft  be  entered  at  the  fame  time  in  the  alpha- 
bet, and  the  folio  of  the  book  fet  down,  where  the  ac- 
compt is  entered,  for  the  more  eafily  referring  to  it. 

Merchants,  who  k^ep  open  accompts  with  each  other, 
fometimes  agree  tcrBonour  the  bills  of  exchange,  which 
they  draw  reciprocally. 

To  poji  a  fum  to  Accompt,  is  to  enter  into  the  ledger, 
either  on  the  debit  or  credit  fide,  the  articles  for  which 
perfons  become  either  debtors  or  creditors. 

Counterpart  of  an  Accompt,  is  in  the  bank  ftile  of 
France,  and  in  that  of  the  clerks  of  the  offices  or  the 
king's  farms,  the  regifter  kept  by  the  controller,  where- 
in he  enters  and  polls  all  the  articles  which  the  book- 
keeper, if  for  the  bank,  or  the  receiver,  if  for  the  king's 
farms,  charges  his  book  with. 

Order  of  an  Accompt,  is  its  divifion  into  three  hcr.d  -, 
of  receipt,  expence,  and  defalcation ;  that  is,  the  de- 
duction of  fuch  fums  as  are  taken  into  the  actpmpt,  ni-.J 
not  received  or  admitted.     The  French  call  it  reprife. 

To  examine  an  Accompt,  is  to  read  it  exactly,  to  point 
the  articles  of  it,  and  prove  the  computation,  in 
to  know  whether  there  be  any  errors,  and   whether  the 
balance  be   right.     /  boat  examined  your  accompt 
right,  there  is  nothing  to  except  agai. 

To  fettle  an  Accompt,  is  to  caft  it  up,  by  caic 
every  article  of  it,  and  balancing  the  fame.     Ln  the  like 
fenfe  are  ufed  the  words  to  fhut,  to  balance,  to  clofe, 
to  make  up  an  accompt.     Accompts  are  balanced  Up- 
ledger, on  two  occafions  ;  the   one,  when  traders  fettle 
or  adjuft  affairs  with  fome  debtor  or  creditor,  in 
to  know  what  is  due  to  them  :  the  other,  when  it  i_-  ne- 
ceffary to  carry  over  accompts  to  fome  new   folio  in  t'.ie 
fame  book,  or  into  another,  in  order  to  continue  them, 
for  want  of  room  in  the  former. 
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Prudent  merchants  ought  to  fettle  their  accompts  at  the 
fend  of  every  year,  in  order  to  open  new  ones  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next. 

To  place  to  Accompt  (paffier  en  compte)  is  to  give  cre- 
dit for  a  fum  received,  either  of  him,  or  for  him.  It 
fignifies  alfo  to  make  him  debtor  for  a  fum  paid  to  him. 
Thus  in  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  drawer  puts  fometimes 
thefe  words  after  the  fum,  IVhich  you'll  place  to  my  ac- 
compt-, or,  To  the  accompt  of,  &c. 

To  purge  an  Accompt,  as  the  French  fay,  is  to  caufe 
all  the  dilputed  articles  to  be  adjudged  by  a  referee,  and 
the  objections  to  be  obviated. 

Balance  of  an  Accompt,  is  the  fum  in  which  the 
debt  exceeds  the  credit,  or  the  credit  the  debt,  when  the 
accompt  is  duly  examined  and  fettled,  and  the  balance 
taken.  1 owe  you  300/.  for  the  balance  of  our  accompt.  There 
is  fo  much  due  to  me  for  the  balance  of  our  accompt. 

Accompt  in  Bank.,  is  a  fund  which  merchants,  traders, 
bankers,  and  other  private  perfons,  if  they  think  fit, 
depofit  into  the  common  cafh  of  fome  bank,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  promiflbry 
notes,  bonds,  debts  contracted,  either  in  trade  or  other- 
wife,  as  by  buying  eftates  in  land,  &c. 

To  affirm  an  Accompt,  is  to  declare  and  make  oath 
that  it  is  true.  The  accountable  when  they  deliver  in 
their  accompts,  in  order  to  their  being  examined,  ufually 
write  in  the  margin  of  the  firftpage,  prefented  fuch  a  day, 
and  affirmed  true. 

To  difpute  an  Account,  is  to  make  remarks  or  ob- 
jections upon  the  feveral  articles  of  an  accompt,  either  for 
augmenting  the  receipt,  or  diminilhing  the  expence 
therein  contained. 

To  note  an  Accompt,  is  to  make,  in  the  margin  of 
each  article,  certain  remarks,  Ihewing,  either  that  there 
is  no  exception  to  be  made,  and  that  the  articles  are  to 
pafs  as  fetdown  ;  or  to  alledge  reafons  for  difputing  them, 
and  (hewing  under  what  conditions  they  are  to  pafs. 
The  remarks  which  the  perfon  who  audits  an  accompt 
fets  on  the  fide  of  each  article  by  way  of  approbation, 
or  otherwife,  are  called  the  notes  (apo/lilles)  of  an  ac- 
compt. 

Accompt  in  company,  is  a  fpecies  of  accompt  between 
two  merchants,  or  traders,  in  confequence  of"  a  kind  of 
atTociation  or  partnerftiip  between  them. 

Accompt  is  alfo  a  relative  term,  ufed  with  regard  to 
partnerfhip,  where  two  or  more  perfons  make  receipts 
or  difburfements  on  account  of  each  other.  In  this 
fenfe  a  man  is  faid  to  keep  a  good  accompt,  to  fignify 
that  he  is  juft  in  his  dealings,  and  does  not  defraud  his 
partners  or  matters. 

Accompt  paper,  is  a  fort  of  fine  large  paper,  fo  cal- 
led at  the  paper  mills  in  France,  and  by  the  ftationers 
and  others,  who  trade  in  paper,  becauie  accompts  are 
commonly  wrote  upon  it.  It  is  like  our  poft-paper  in 
England,  on  which  merchants  generally  write  their 
commercial  letters,  and  draw  out  their  various  accompts. 

Accompt  of  Sales,  is  an  accompt  given  by  one  mer- 
chant to  another,  or  by  one  factor  to  his  principal  of 
the  difpofal,  charges,  commiffion,  and  net  produce  of 
certain  merchandizes  fent  for  the  proper,  or  company 
accompt  of  him,  who  configned  the  fame  to  fuch  factor 
or  vender. 

When  the  like  accompt  is  inland  or  domeftic,  the  fame 
is  tranfmitted  in  the  current  money  of  that  country, 
wherein  the  bufinefs  is '  tranfacted .  As  from  a  Black- 
well-hall  factor,  to  the  clothiers  in  the  country,  or  from 
the  warehoufe-men  in  town,  who  deal  by  commiffion 
for  the  country  manufacturers,  as  bay ■  factors,  drugget 
and  duroy-factors,  and  the  like. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  following  is  the  natural  form  of  a  Blachuiell-hall 
factor's  accompt  of  fales  to  a  clothier. 

Accompt  of  fales,  charges,  and  net   produce  of  twenty 
pieces  of  fuperfine  cloths,  received  per  A.  B's 

C  j  D       waggon   of  ,  configned  to  me  by  C.  D. 

I  a'  20.    of  Wiltshire,    for  his    account,    marked  and 
numbered  as  per  margin. 
Dec.  5th,  1765.    Sold  to  E.  I.  draper,  6  ps. 

fuperfines,  per  A.  B.  qt. yards,  at 

per  yard,  to  pay  in  fix   months     --.'--    jf 


Dec.  12,  1765.    Sold  to  G.  H.  14  ps.  ditto, 

qt. yards,  at per  yard,  to  pay  in  fix 

months     --------... 

CHARGED 

Paid  carriage  to  London  -  -  -  £ 
Porterage  and  warehoufe  room  -  -  £ 
Poftage  of  letters  -  -  -  -  .  £ 
Commiffion,  a  — —  per  cloth    -    7 


Deducl  charges  £       from  the  fales. 
The  net  produce  is  paffed  to  the  credit  of  your  accompt, 
without  my  prejudice. 

London,  January  2,  1766.  E.  E.   N.  O. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that,  in  this  accompt  of  fales,  the 
manufacturer  is  fuppofed  to  run  all  the  hazard  in  the  fales, 
and  that  the  factor  has  only  his  common  commiffion  of 
fo  much  per  cloth  for  thefale  thereof.  This  is  plain  from 
the  words,  without  my  prejudice  ;  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  if  the  buyer  fhould  fail,  the  clothier  muft  ftand 
to  the  lofs. 

But  fome  manufacturers,  perhaps  the  generality,  ra- 
ther chufe  that  their  factors  fliould  run  the  hazard  of  bad 
debts,  their  refidence  in  town  giving  them  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  characters  of  buyers,  and  inducing 
them  to  be  the  more  cautious  whom  they  truft.  In  which 
cafe,  the  factor  is  allowed  an  extra-commiffion  for  Hand- 
ing the  middle  man ;  which  is  reafonable. 

If  the  manufacturer  chufes  to  run  the  hazard  himfelf, 
then  he  cannot  expect  his  money  before  it  becomes  due 
from  the  buyer.  But  if  it  fliould  fo  happen,  that  he 
ftands  in  need  of  fome  part  of  his  money  before  that,  as 
is  commonly  the  cafe,  the  factor  permits  him  to  draw  for 
fuch  a  proportion  thereof  as  they  fhall  agree  upon,  the 
manufacturer  allowing  the  factor  the  common  provifion 
for  thus  advancing  the  money  before  it  becomes  due. 

Yet,  under  thefe  ciicumftances,  the  factor  has  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  buyer,  as  not 
being  allowed  extra-commiffion  to  induce  him  to  re- 
main anfwerable  for  bad  debts. 

As  the  generality  of  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to 
be  fo  long  out  of  their  money,  as  the  ufual  time  of  giv- 
ing credit  requires,  it  is  the  more  ordinary  practice  for 
the  factor  to  ftand  to  bad  debts,  on  coniideration  of 
having  greater  commiffion  allowed  him  on  the  fales,  and  to 
have  provifion  alfo  for  what  money  he  advances  before 
the  time  of  payment. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  "  that  the  multiplying  of  brokers 
is  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  any  country  ;  "that  they  eat 
up  too  great  a  fhare  of  the  gains  of  trade,  and  therefore, 
he  obferves,  it  would  be  convenient  to  hinder,  as  much 
as  poffible,  any  one  from  felling  any  of  our  native 
commodities,  but  he  that  makes  them  :  fliopkeepers  in 
this  being  worfe  than  gamefters ;  for  they  do  not  only 
keep  fo  much  of  the  money  of  a  country  conftantly  in 
their  hands,  but  alfo  make  the  public  pay  them  for  their 
keeping  of  it." 

Thefe  are  fevere  reflections  upon  fliopkeepers,  factors, 
and  brokers,  and  indeed  very  unjuftly  grounded.  For, 
if  the  clothier  was  to  attempt  to  act  both  in  the  capacity 
of  a  factor  and  a  woollen  draper,  who  muft  attend  his 
manufacture  in  the  country  ?  While  his  attention  was 
fixed  in  town  upon  the  fales,  might  not  the  commodity 
dwindle  and  degenerate  in  quality ;  and  thus  the  clothier 
by  over-acting  his  part  in  one  fhape,  under-acts  it  in 
another?  Was  this  maxim  in  general  to  take  effect,  it 
might  prove  the  ruin  of  all  our  manufactures,  by  gra- 
dually debafing  them. 

Befides,  for  a  clothier  to  take  this  upon  him,  not  only 
requires  three  times  the  capital,  but  fuch  an  expence  by 
town  refidence,  as  muft  prove  of  little  benefit  to  him  in 
the  long  run  ;  efpecially,  as  the  nature  of  credit  is  at 
prefent  circumftanced. 

It  is  true,  thefe  middle-men  between  the  manufacturer 
and  confumer  may  be  faid  to  be  inftrumental  to  enhance 
the  price  of  our  manufactures  among  ourfelves ;  and  this 
was  Mr.  Locke's  motive  for  bearing  fo  hard  upon  them. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  public  could 
have  their  manufactures  cheaper  at  home,  was  the  clo- 
thier to  take  upon  him  to  act  in  a  three-fold  capacity,  he 
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being  obliged  to  raife  the  price  of  his  commodity,  in 
proportion  to  the  extraordinary  expence  he  is  at. 

Manufacturers,  who  have  thought  themfelves  injured 
by  their  fa&ors,  which  doubtlefs  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
have  attempted  this,  but  few  have  found  their  account 
in  it.  Some  have  carried  their  view  fo  far  as  even  to 
turn  merchant-exporters,  but  commonly  to  their  abfo- 
lute  ruin  ;  for  the  (kill  of  a  manufacturer  and  that  of  a 
merchant  are  very  diftina,  the  knowledge  of  a  Solo- 
mon, in  one  refpea,  making  him  but  an  ideot  in  the 
other. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  to  difcourage,  but  to  cau- 
tion, the  ingenious  and  enterprizing  manufaaurer  to  be 
upon  his  guard,  and  never  to  undertake  too  much,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  t 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  here  faid,  it  is  much 
to  be  defired  that  our  Britifh  manufaaures  may  go  as 
cheap  to  foreign  markets  as  thofe  of  our  rival  nations, 
which  are  not  fuperior  in  point  of  quality.  Upon  this 
principle  Mr.  Locke  reafoned ;  and  it  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  merchants  of  the  moft  money  and  lkill  pur- 
chafe  commodities  at  firft  hand  of  the  manufaaurer, 
pay  him  ready  cam,  and  fend  their  goods  abroad,  with 
every  advantage. 

And  thefe  exporters  of  our  manufaaures,  who  are  not 
in  circumftances  to  fend  them  abroad  at  firft  hand,  are 
an  injury,  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  national  trade;  by 
injudicioufly  glutting  the  markets  abroad,  which  finks 
the  price  too  often  below  what  they  can  afford  to  fell  at; 
and  yet  they  are  importunate  for  remittances,  and  there- 
by force  their  faaors  to  fell  almoft  at  any  rate.  Such 
merchants  not  only  hurt  the  trade  of  a  kingdom,  but  are 
fure  to  hurt  themfelves,  and  all  who  have  connexions  in 
trade  with  them. 

Example  of  a  foreign  accompt  of  fales. 

Aecompt  offaks  and  net  produce  of  2  bales  of  druggets, 
received  per  the  Hollandia,  Capt.  Jan.  Roeloff  Smith,  for 
the  account  of  M.  P.  of  London. 

Nov.  4,  1765.  Configned  the  above 
two  bales  of  druggets,  qt.  112  pieces, 
qt.  4875  yards,  as  per  faaory  (i.  e.  in- 
voke, which  is  frequently  ftiled  fo) 
which  a  3!  palms  per  yard,  are  palms 
18280  net,  a  fols,  9s,  4d.  per  palm, 
to  pay  in  two  months     -----       8530     13    4 

Sold  and  configned  2  pieces  of  white 
druggets  for  wrappers   ,-..-.-.  r    -         140      o    o 


Charges,  viz.         8670     13     4 
Freight  and  primage    -    -    -     106    5  O 
Porters  landing  and  carrying 

to  warehoufe  -  -  -  -600 
Opening  to  vifit,a{Torting  and 

making  up  -  ---.400 
Warehoufe  room  ----800 
Brokerage  2-1-  per  cent.  -  -  43  7  o 
To  commiflion  and  Handing 

to  bad  debts  at  4  per  cent.      346  164      514     8     4 


Agio         8156     5     o 


Agio  deduaed  a  u8§  per  cent.         1283     o     2 


Genoa  this  30th  Nov.  1765,  E.E.*Bco.      6873    410 


*  E.  E.  fignifies  errors  excepted  in  the  aecompt  render- 
ed, and  Bco.  fignifies  the  bank  money  of  Genoa. 

Foreign  aecompts  of  fales  of  merchandizes,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  governed  in  fome  meafure  by  the  invoice, 
fent  therewith  from  the  principal.     See  Invoice. 

Merchants,  being  inured  to  hazard  from  their  firft 
fetting  out  in  life,  fend  their  property  to  foreign  coun- 
tries with  as  much  alacrity,  on  the  good  faith  and  honour 
of  their  correfpondents,  as  a  inonied  man  lends  his  pro- 
perty at  home  on  land-fecurity. 

Credit,  therefore,  is  the  great  foundation  of  com- 
merce between  nation  and  nation,  as  well  as  between 
one  man  and  another  in  the  fame  nation.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  the  firft  principle  the  trader  fliould  tena- 
cioufly  cultivate,  is  the  fupport  of  his  perfonal  credit. 
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It  too  often  falls  out,  that  thofe  who  take  up  their  re- 
fidence  at  foreign  faaories,  no  fooner  get  a  houfe  efta- 
blifhed  there,  than  they  ufe  every  art  to  draw  people  in 
to  fend  them  large  confignments  of  merchandize  by 
commiflion.  To  which  end,  they  at  firft  make  remit- 
tances to  their  principals  in  a  reafonable  time,  and  give 
them  an  handfome  profit  upon  their  goods,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  increafe  their  confignments. 

When  they  have  thus  drawn  people  in  to  intruft  a  large 
fortune  in  their  hands  abroad,  it  is  then  that  they  too 
often  begin  to  ufe  every  difhonourable  art,  to  keep  them 
out  of  their  money. 

If  you  prefs  for  remittances,  you  are  given  to  under- 
ftand,  that  nothing  can  procure  them  but  frefh  confign- 
ments, which  have  proved  the  ruin  of  many;  and,  if 
you  draw  upon  them  for  your  property,  your  credit  may 
fuffer  by  that  means  at  home. 

On  thefe  confiderations,  our  moft  opulent  and  expe- 
rienced merchants  have  eftablifhed  houfes  of  their  own, 
at  many  of  the  Britifh  faaories  in  foreign  countries  ; 
wherein  they  breed  up  a  fucceflion  of  perfons,  whom 
they  gradually  take  into  partnerfhip,  whereby  it  is  their 
intereft  to  be  punaual  and  faithful. 

Such  capital  houfes  feldom  take  commiflion  from  any 
but  the  perfons  who  are  the  principals  belonging  to  thofe 
houfes  :  and  fuch  are  generally  capable  to  fupply  them 
with  whatever  goods  they  are  able  to  fend,  and  thofe  too 
with  that  variety  of  affortments,  which  engage  the  na- 
tives to  give  the  preference  to  thefe  houfes,  in  their  ge- 
neral dealings. 

Other  houfes,  which  take  commiflions  in  the  general, 
and  never  give  any  in  return,  too  often  ufe  not  a  little 
craft  in  making  out  their  foreign  aecompts  of  fales,  by 
couching  great  impofitions  under  many  of  their  articles 
of  charges,  which  they  have  never  paid. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  praaice  which  ought  to  be  guarded 
againft.  Goods  perhaps  may  be  fold  at  three  or  four 
months  credit,  or  for  ready  money,  and  yet  the  princi- 
pal kept  out  of  his  property  for  years,  by  falfe  and  fri- 
volous pretences. 

Thefe  arts  are  mentioned,  with  a  view  only  to  guard 
the  young  and  unexperienced  from  being  too  eafily  en- 
fnared  ;  and  we  hope  they  will  have  the  good  effea  there- 
by intended. 

ACCOMPTANT,  one  who  is  not  only  well  fkilled 
in  calling  up  all  forts  of  aecompts,  and  readily  performs 
all  arithmetical  operations,  but  who  is  verfed  in  the  art 
of  book-keeping,  by  charge  and  difcharge,  or  by  debtor 
and  creditor. 

This  appellation  is  applicable  to  a  perfon,  or  officer, 
appointed  to  keep  the  aecompts  of  a  public  company,  or 
office;  as  the  accomptant  of  the  South-Sea,  or  India 
company,  or  of  the  Bank,  the  Cuftom-houfe,  or  Ex- 
cife,  &c. 

Accomptant-General,  a  new  officer  in  the  court 
of  Chancery,  appointed  by  aa  of  parliament,  to  receive 
all  money  lodged  in  court,  in  the  place  of  the  mafters, 
&c.  He  is  to  convey  the  money  to  the  Bank,  and  take 
the  fame  out  by  order ;  and  fliall  only  keep  the  accompt 
with  the  Bank  ;  for  the  Bank  is  anfwerable  for  all  money 
received  by  them,  and  not  the  accomptant-general.  See 
flat.  12.  Geo.  I.  c.  32.  No  fees  fliall  be  taken  by 
this  officer,  or  his  clerks,  on  pain  of  being  punifhed  for 
extortion ;  but  they  are  to  be  paid  falaries,  the accomptant- 
general  650 1.  per  annum,  the  firft  clerk  250 1.  and  the 
fecond  clerk  120I.  out  of  intereft  made  of  part  of  the 
fuitors  money. 

ACCOMTANTSHIP,  comprehends  not  only  a  fkill 
in  figures  or  arithmetic,  but  a  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
accompt-keeping  by  debtor  and  creditor,  or  by  the  method 
of  regular  charge  and  difcharge,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  tranfaaion  ;  which  method  keeps  every  diftina 
accompt,  though  ever  fo  numerous,  always  fit  for  a  ba- 
lance ;  and  that  balance  is  found  by  fubtraaing  the  fum 
total  on  the  debit  fide  from  the  fum  total  on  the  credit  fide  ; 
or  the  fum  total  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former. 

To  be  fundamentally  grounded  in  arithmetical  opera- 
tions requires  a  competent  acquaintance  with  geometry 
and  algebra,  becaufe  the  geometric  and  algebraic  way  of 
reafoning  difcovers  certain  rules  and  theorems,  whereby 
to  calculate  numerically  in  the  moft  concife  manner :' 
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and  to  be  proper!)'  grounded  in  the  nature  of  debtor  and 
creditor  requires  a  knowledge  in  the  art  of  keeping  ac- 
compts, according  to  the  method  of  double  entry,  or  what 
is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Italian  method  of  book- 
keeping, or  by  the  name  of  rnethants  accompts. 

Hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  no  perfon  can  be  pro- 
perly (aid  to  be  duly  fkilled  in  accomptantfhip,  without 
beino;  fkilled  in  the  art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  numbers  :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  any 
one  deferve  the  name  of  an  accomptant,  who  is  only 
acquainted  with  book-keeping,  and  not  with  figures. 

The  art  of  accomptantjlrip  is  not  only  applicable  to  the 
regular  adjuftment  of  the  variety  of  transactions  among 
traders  of  every  denomination,  but  alfo  to  the  private 
affairs  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen.  And  as  it  well  be- 
comes all  perfons  of  the  greateft  distinction  to  take  due 
care  of  their  eftates ;  fo  nothing,  perhaps,  can  have  a 
happier  tendency  to  that  end,  than  a  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well  as  that  of  numbers. 
For,  "  merchants,  accompts,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  though 
a  fcience  not  likely  to  help  a  gentleman  to  get  an  eftate, 
yet  poflibly  there  is  not  any  thing  of  more  ufe  and  effi- 
cacy to  make  him  preferve  the  eitate  he  has.  'Tis  fel- 
dom  obferved,  that  he  who  keeps  an  account  of  his  in- 
come and  expence,  and  thereby  has  continually  under 
view  the  courfc  of  his  domestic  affairs,  lets  them  run  to 
ruin.  And  I  doubt  not  but  many  a  man  gets  behind  be- 
fore he  is  aware,  or  runs  farther  on,  when  he  is  once  in, 
for  want  of  this  care,  or  the  fkill  to  do  it.  I  would 
therefore  advife  all  gentlemen  to  learn  perfectly  mer- 
chants accompts,  and  not  think  it  a  fkill  that  belongs 
not  to  them,  becaufe  it  has  received  its  name,  and  has 
been  chiefly  practiled  by  men  of  traffic." 

Nor  is  accomptantjlnp  lefs  ufeful  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  than  to  private  gentlemen ;  and  not  only  to  thofe 
who  are  intended  for  the  bar,  but  to  all  folicitors  and  at- 
torneys ;  litigations  between  traders  being  fo  considera- 
ble a  proportion  of  the  bufinefs  of  our  courts  of  law  and 
equity.  Without  the  perfect  knowledge  of  debtor  and 
creditor  in  particular,  accompts  may  be  fo  craftily  and 
fophiftically  ftated,  as  to  deceive  the  moft  upright  judge 
and  jury,  as  well  as  the  counfel,  if  they  are  not  capable 
of  unravelling  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  pleadings. 

Perfons  of  diftinftion  alfo,  who  are  concerned  in  the 
chief  pofts  of  the  public  revenue,  or  who  act  in  the  fe- 
natorial  capacity,  cannot  be  too  well  fkilled  in  accomptant- 
Jhip.  The  one  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  acquit  himfelf 
with  credit  and  reputation,  in  whatever  branch  of  the  re- 
venue he  fhall  be  employed  ;  and  the  other  will  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  finances  and  money-affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  For  fuch  is  the  nature  and  excellency 
of  the  mercantile  art  of  debtor  and  creditor  by  double 
entry,  that  it  is  as  eafily  applicable  to  the  accompts  of 
Bations  as  to  thofe  of  traders,  or  private  gentlemen, 
millions  being  as  familiarly  adjufted  thereby,  as  hundreds 
of  pounds.  When  once  a  perfon  is  acquainted  with  the 
feveral  funds  from  whence  the  national  revenue  arifes,  as 
Kkewife  their  appropriations  to  the  payment  of  intereft 
to  the  national  creditors  ;  when  it  is  duly  obferved  in 
what  manner  the  deficiencies  of  fome  funds  are  occasio- 
nally fupplied,  and  the  furplufages  of  others  transferred; 
when  the  general  heads  of  fuch  accompts  are  underftood 
from  the  ftatutes,  and  the  accompts  annually  laid  before 
the  parliament  are  duly  attended  to,  any  gentleman, 
well-grounded  in  the  art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  may 
obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  money-affairs  of 
the  nation,  as  of  his  own  private  concerns  :  that  is,  when 
he  is  mafter  of  the  facts  relating  thereunto,  and  the  di- 
ftinft  heads  under  which  the  funds  are  kept,  he  will  be 
capable  fo  to  ftate  thefe  accompts  by  way  of  charge  and 
difcharge,  or  debit  and  credit,  as  always  to  have  a  fatis- 
factory  view  before  him  of  the  ftate  of  the  national 
debts  and  funds,  and  of  the  feveral  variations  they  fhall 
from  time  to  time  undergo. 

ACCOMPTING-HOUSE,  or  Compting-House, 
is  a  place  fet  apart  by  merchants,  and  other  traders, 
wherein  to  tranfact  their  bufinefs,  and  to  keep  their  ac- 
compts and  vouchers  relating  thereunto. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Dutch  merchants  in  Holland 
to  keep  a  kind  of  public  compting-houfe,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  number  of  gentlemen's  fous  of  fortune,  more 


particularly  of  the  Englifh,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  who  pay 
there  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  fterling  per  ann* 
arid  continue  with  them  upon  that  footing  from  year  to 
year,  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  It  is  common  to  lee  ten, 
or  a  dozen,  or  more  of  thefe  young  people  in  a  Dutch 
compting-houfe ;  fome  being  weak  enough  to  imagine,  that 
a  foreign  country  is  the  beft  place  to  be  bred  in,  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  Britifh  commerce  j  and  that  there 
are  no  merchants  who  refide  in  England  able  to  qualify 
their  fons  fo  well  as  foreigners  who  refide  abroad. 

An  attempt,  however,  was  lately  made  to  introduce 
fomething  of  the  like  kind  of  practice,  of  keeping  of  a 
public  compting-houfe  in  our  own  country ;  and  accord- 
ingly, a  treatife  was  publifhed  for  that  intent,  intitled, 
"  The  Merchant's  Public  Compting-houfe,"  or,  The 
"  New  Mercantile  Inftitution :"  wherein  is  {hewn  the 
neceffity  of  young  merchants  being  bred  to  trade,  with 
greater  advantages  than  they  ufually  are  :  with  a  practi- 
cable plan  for  that  purpofe. 

In  this  plan  are  digefted,  in  miniature,  the  various 
qualifications,  which  have  been  judged  neceffary  to  form 
the  accomplifhed  Britifh  merchant.  And  however  low 
an  idea  fome  may  entertain  of  the  abilities  of  fuch  a  tra- 
der, it  is  prefumed  that,  upon  the  perufal  of  this  tract, 
they  will  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Perfons  of  candour 
and  impartiality,  it  is  imagined,  will  therein  fee,  that  it 
is  not  thrufting  a  young  fpark  into  any  compting  hmfe, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  is  likely  to  qualify  him 
to  fave,  much  lefs  to  improve,  an  handfome  fortune  by 
merchandizing. 

ACCORD,  is  an  agreement  between  two  perfons  to 
give  and  accept  fomething  in  satisfaction  of  3  trefpafs,  of 
offence  done  by  one  to  the  other.  This  agreement, 
when  executed  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  action  for 
the  trefpafs ;  for  in  all  perfonal  injuries,  the  law  gives  da- 
mages, as  an  equivalent;  and  when  the  party  accepts  of 
an  equivalent,  there  is  no  injury  or  caufe  of  complaint; 
and  therefore  prefent  fatisfaction  is  a  good  plea,  but  if 
the  wrong  doer  only  promifes  a  future  fatisfaction,  the 
injury  continues  till  fatisfaction  is  actually  made ;  and 
confequently  there  is  a  caufe  of  complaint  in  being  ;  and 
if  the  trefpafs  were  now  barred  by  this  plea,  he  can  have 
no  remedy  for  the  future  fatisfaction ;  for  that  fuppofes  the 
injury  to  have  continuance.  I  New.  Abr.  22.  5  E.  4.  7. 
Plowd.  5.  b.  1  Roll's  Abr.  129.  See  Raym.  450.  2  Keb. 
332.  2  Jones  158,  168. 

ACETABULUM,  was  both  a  liquid  and  dry  mea- 
fure  among  the  Romans,  and  ufed  particularly  in  medi- 
cine. It  contained  a  cyathus,  as  appears  from  two  verfes 
of  Fannius,  who  fpeaking  of  the  cyathus,  fays  that  it 
contains  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  and  the  oxybaphusy 
or  acetabulum,  that  of  fifteen. 

Bis  quinque  hunc  (cyathum)  faciunt  drachma,  ft  appen- 

dere  tentes; 
Oxybaphus  fiet,  Ji  quinque  addantur  ad  Mas. 

Du  Finet,  in  his  Treatife  of  Ancient  Meafures,  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  tranflation  of  Pliny,  pretends  that  the 
acetabulum  of  oil  weighed  two  ounces  and  two  fcruplesj 
the  acetabulum  of  wine,  two  ounces,  two  drachms,  one 
grain,  and  one  third  of  a  grain  ;  and  the  acetabulum  of 
honey,  three  ounces,  three  drachms,  one  fcruple  and 
t wo  filj qua;.,  or  eight  grains. 

ACETUM  radicatum,  (Chemiftry)  is  the  moft  acid 
part  of  vinegar,  after  the  phlegm  has  been  drawn  off 
from  it. 

ACHAIA,  now  Livadia,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Eu- 
rope, is  bound  on  the  north  by  Epirus  and  Theffaly, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  mount  Oeta,  now  Banina, 
and  by  the  Euripus,  now  the  ftreight  of  Negropont ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Archipelago  ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the 
gulph  of  Engia,  or  Egina,  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
the  gulph  of  Lepanto  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  the  Ionian  fea, 
and  part  of  Epirus.  Achaia  is  at  prefent  divided  into 
three  parts:  namely,  1.  Livadia,  properly  fo  called. 
2.  Stramulipa,  or  Straumzupa.  3.  The  dutchy  of 
Athens. 

A  little  way  out  of  Thebes  there  is  a  hill,  where  they 
dig  a  kind  of  ftone,  of  which  they  make  bowls  for  to- 
bacco-pipes. The  ftone,  when  it  is  first  dug  out  of  a  deep 
pit,  is  of  the  colour  of  new  cheefe,  and  almost  as  foft, 
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being  in  lumps  commonly  as  big  as  a  man's  two  fifls.  This 
they  bring  co  the  town,  and  cut  and  carve  very  curioufly 
into  bowls  of  pipes ;  and,  as  foon  as  dry,  it  grows  very 
hard,  as  white  as  fnow,  and  mining. 

The  natural  fprightlinefs  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
in  all  the  little  nutters  they  undertake  and  tranfact, 
fliews  itfelf  to  be  fomething  extraordinary,  as  in  buying, 
felling,  and  all  their  domefiic  affairs  ;  and  it  is  obferved 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  fo  much  of  their  ancient  fpirit 
remains,  that  few  towns  in  Turky  have  preferved  thcm- 
felves  fo  well  as  this,  or  enjoy  greater  privileges,  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  Some  other  cities,  indeed, 
are  by  trading,  more  rich  :  fo  that  it  is  a  wonder,  that 
Athens,  though  Ihe  has  had  but  an  equal  fhare  in  the 
ill  fortune  of  all  thofe  noble  cities  of  the  Eafl  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  fhould  be  inferior  to  many  of 
them  in  trade,  when  (he  wants  neither  good  harbours, 
nor  good  merchandize  for  general  commerce  ?  The  re- 
venue of  the  city  is  raifed  upon  the  cujloms,  caratchs,  or 
poll-money,  weights  of  the  town,  avanies,  or  amercements, 
tenths,  and  villanies ;  thefe  latter  are  the  cups  of  acorns, 
with  which  they  tan  their  leather.  They  alfo  who 
carry  merchandize  to  any  fair  mult  pay  a  certain  duty 
to  the  Veivode,  who  receives  the  whole  revenues,  and 
pays  to  the  Kiflar-Aga,  or  chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs, 
30,000  crowns  a  year  for  his  place,  which  yet  brings 
him  in  5C00  crowns  more,  all  charges  and  expences  de- 
frayed. 

Livadia  is  large  and  populous,  and  is  inhabited  by 
many  rich  Turks,  who  arc  more  numerous  here  than 
the  Chriftians;  and  there  are  but  few  Jews.  The  trade 
confifls  in  fome  woollen  ftufFs,  made  here,  and  in  rice, 
which  they  fell  ready  hufked,  and  prepared  by  water 
mills,  and  therewith  they  furnifh  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. The  inhabitants  of  Megara,  who  are  all  Chrif- 
tians, get  their  living  by  tilling  the  ground,  for  which 
they  have  half  the  crop ;  the  reft  goes  to  the  Turks,  as 
their  landlords  under  the  Grand  Seignior.  They  alfo 
make  pitch,  and  faw  boards  and  planks,  out  of  the  pines 
and  firs,  which  grow  in  great  abundance  on  the  moun- 
tains about  there. 

The  trade  of  Salona  confifls  in  fome  cotton,  but 
chiefly  in  tobacco ;  of  which  15  oia's  are  worth  but 
one  dollar  :  and  an  oka  weighs  about  42  ounces.  The 
little  trade  they  have  at  Delphos,  now  Caftri,  confifts 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  ;  their  wine  is  exceeding  good. 

The  trade  of  Lepanto  confifts  in  leather,  oil,  tobacco, 
rice,  barley,  and  wheat :  furs  are  alfo  pretty  cheap  here. 
On  each  fide  of  the  city,  under  a  mountain,  are  fruitful  [ 
vallies,  which  ftretch  out  towards  the  fea.  That  to  the 
weftward  is  well  planted  with  olives,  vineyards,  and 
corn  ;  and  that  to  the  eaftward  is  equally  well  planted, 
and  divided  into  gardens  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  le- 
mons. The  wine  here  is  the  beft  in  Greece.  All  fhips 
that  pafs  out  of  the  gulph  of  Petras  pay  three  per  cent, 
cuftom  to  the  Emir,  who  pays  6000  crowns  rent  per 
annum  for  his  office. 

ACHEM,  fituated  in  the  northernmost  part  of  Su- 
matra, is  the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom,  and  almoft  of 
all  the  ifle  ;  being  the  mod  healthy  place,  as  the  others 
have  generally  a  bad  air,  from  the  waters  and  lownefs  of 
the  lands.  Here  it  is  that  foreigners  tranfaft  the  greateft 
bufinefs,  and  the  road  is  feldom  without  fome  Englifh, 
Dutch,  Portugueze,  Danifh,  Chinefe,  Guzarates,  Ara- 
bian, Perfian,  Abiffin,  and  other  mips,  from  many  places 
of  India  and  China.  The  goods  they  bring  here  are 
gold  and  filken  ftufFs,  muflins,  painted  linnens,  cotton, 
unfpun  filk,  fifh,  butter,  oil,  arms  and  warlike  ftores, 
filver,  and  more  efpecially  rice  (which  the  Englifh, 
Dutch,  Danes,  and  Chinefe,  bring  in  large  quantities, 
this  part  of  the  ifle  being  intirely  deftitute  of  it)  white, 
red,  and  blue  falampouris,  percalles,  fpices,  and  opium, 
brought  from  Bengal. 

The  Dutch  have  four  or  five  forts  and  factories  in  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Achem,  and  thofe  of  fome 
other  petty  princes ;  among  which  are  Padang  on  the 
weftern  coaft,  and  Palimbang  and  Jambi,  on  the  eaflern, 
a  little  within  land,  which  in  a  manner  renders  them 
matters  of  the  pepper  and  gold  trade. 

ACHIA,  a  kind  of  cane  that  grows  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
which  is  pickled  green  in  the  country,  with  ftrong  vine- 
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gar,  pepper,  and  fome  other  fpices  and  i: 
This  pickle  comes  to  Europe  in  a  fort  of  earthen  jar*, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  the  fame  in  breadth,  growing 
narrower  at  the  mouth.  The  pieces  of  cane  are  an  inch 
and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  a  little  above  two  inches 
long,  almoft  of  the  fame  confiftencc  with  pickled  cu- 
cumbers, being  no  lefs  criip,  and  cutting  as  well.  The/ 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  and,  inftead  of  pulps,  th^ir 
infide  is  a  clofe,  fibrous  fubftancc,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon canes,  when  the  outfide  cont  is  off.  The  Dutch 
bring  home  great  quantities  of  this  pickle,  which  their 
cold  climate  makes  them  think  wholfome.  1  hey  tc- 
nerally  eat  it  towards  the  end  of  their  meals,  judging  it 
very  good  to  quicken  the  appetite,  and  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  by  reafon  of  the  flrcng  vinegar,  lemon,  pep- 
per, and  other  fpices,  of  which  the  pickle  is  com- 
pounded, and  in  which  the  actio  mud  always  lie,  in 
order  to  keep  it,  give  it  a  (harp  tafte,  and  make  it 
very  hot  and  fiery. 

ACHIAR,  a  Malayan  word,  much  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  preceding  article,  as  Signifying  ail  forts 
of  fruits  and  roots,  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice. 
The  Dutch  import  from  Batavia  all  forts  of  achiar, 
which  the  Chinefe  prepare  after  the  manner  of  the 
Malayans,  particularly  that  of  bambie,  a  kind  of  ex- 
traordinary thick  cane,  which  grows  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  is  preferved  there,  whilfl  itill  green,  as  above  re- 
cited, with  very  ftrong  vinegar  and  fpics.  This  is 
called  bamhoe-achiar ;  but  the  name  changes  according 
to  the  fruit  with  which  the  achiar  is  made.  The  achiar 
is  greatly  efleemed  throughout  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  a 
prodigious  trade  driven  in  it.  The  beft  comes  from  Per- 
fia,  and  is  preferved  in  bottles,  almoft  after  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  fmall  cucumbers  are  in  France,  which 
they  call  cornichons.  Each  fort  of  fruit  is  not  preferved 
by  itfelf,  but  feveral  forts  are  often  put  together  into  the 
fame  bottle. 

ACHIOTL,  a  name  given  by  the  Brazilians  to  a 
drug  ufed  in  dying,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Rocou.     See  Rocou. 

ACHITH,  a  fort  of  vine  of  the  ifland  of  Madagas- 
car, which  produces  a  fruit  called  voachit,  of  the  fize  of 
a  green  grape,  which  ripens  in  December,  January,  and 
February. 

ACHLADES,  a  kind  of  wild  pear,  that  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  Crete.     Ray. 

ACHOAVAN,  or  ACHOAVA,  a  plant  fo  called, 
that  is  common  in  Egypt.  It  is  lefs  high  than  the  ca- 
momile, but  nearly  refembles  it  by  its  flower,  ~nd  the 
matricaria  by  its  leaf.     Pro/per.  Alpin. 

ACHOUROU,  a  kind  of  laurel  that  grows  in  Ame- 
rica, and  is  called  Indian-wood.  It  rifes  high,  is  hard, 
red,  and  is  ufed  in  folid  works.  Its  leaves  and  fruit  are 
aromatic.  The  decoction  of  its  leaves  is  taken  for 
difeafes  of  the  nerves,  and  in  the  dropfy.  Its  fruic 
which  has  the  figure  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  of  which 
the  berries  are  rather  oval  than  round,  is  full  of  juice, 
of  a  deep  violet  colour^  and  covered  with  a  thin  fkin.  It 
contains  green  and  violet  feeds  in  the  fhape  of  a  kidney  : 
the  flefh  of  the  birds  that  eat  of  it,  contracts  a  violet 
hue,  and  is  bitter  to  the  tafte.     Med.  Diilion. 

ACHTELING,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  Germany  : 
thirty-two  achtelings  make  one  heemer.  Four  fchiltems 
make  one  achteling. 

ACHTENDEELEN,  a  corn  meafure  ufed  in  fome 
parts  of  Holland.  Two  hoeds  of  Gorcum  make  five 
achtendeelens ;  twenty-eight  achtendeelens  of  Afpefen 
make  thirty-two  of  Rotterdam,  and  only  twenty-fix  of 
Worcum ;  twenty-nine  achtendeelens  of  Delft  make 
twelve  viertcls  of  Antwerp  ;  and  four  achtendeelens  i^  of 
Delft,  make  the  hoed  of  Bruges.  This  meafure  is  equal 
to  536  pounds  avoirdupoife  weight. 

ACICOCA,  an  herb  that  grows  in  Peru,  and  is 
fometimes  fubftituted  to  the  herb  Paraguay,  and  believed 
to  contain  the  fame  properties.  Great  quantities  of  it 
are  yearly  carried  from  Lima,  and  other  parts  of  Peru, 
to  the  city  of  Avira,  from  whence  it  is  lent  to  Potofi, 
efpecially  when  that  of  Paraguay  is  very  fcarce,  and 
confequently  dear. 

ACKRAM,  or  ACRON,  is  a  town  in  Africa  on  the 

Guinea  coaft,  not  far  from  Bregu  or  Berku,   2nd   its 
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principal  traffic  confifts  in  gold  duft,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants give  in  exchange  for  red  cloth,  pots,  kettles,  ba- 
fons,  and  other  copper  kitchen  utenfils. 

ACMELLA,  a  plant  that  comes  from  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  common.  Its  character,  according 
to  P.  Hotton,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  is  as  fol- 
lows. The  flowers  of  this  plant  grow  out  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ftalks,  and  are  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  radiated,  and  forming  by  their 
union  a  head  borne  upon  a  cup  with  five  leaves.  When 
thofe  flowers  fall,  they  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  long  and  fmooth,  except  thofe  at  the  fummit, 
and  furnifhed  with  a  double  beard,  which  makes  them 
forked  ;  the  ftalk  is  fquare,  and  covered  with  leaves 
growing  in  pairs,  like  thofe  of  the  dead  nettle,  but 
longer  and  more  pointed. 

Its  virtue,  or  that  which  is  attributed  to  it,  of  curing 
the  ftone  by  diffolving  it,  has  made  it  very  famous.  In 
1690  a  Dutch  officer  affured  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  com- 
pany, that  he  had  cured  upwards  of  a  hundred  perfons  of 
thenephiitis,  and  even  of  the  ftone,  by  the  ufe  only  of 
this  plant.  This  teftimony  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
the  governor  of  Ceylon.  In  1699,  the  hofpital-furgeon 
of  Colombo  wrote  an  account  of  the  fame  circumftances 
concerning  the  acmella  to  P.  Hotton,  diftinguifhing  in 
his  letter  three  different  forts,  particularly  by  the  colour 
of  the  leaves,  and  recommending  the  fort  with  black 
feeds  and  large  leaves. 

The  leaves  are  plucked  before  the  flowers  appear;  and 
being  dried  in  the  fun,  are  taken  pulverized  in  tea,  or 
fome  other  proper  vehicle :  or  the  root,  ftalks,  and 
branches,  are  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  after- 
wards diftilled.  The  flowers,  extract,  root,  and  falts 
of  this  plant,  are  ufed  in  the  pleurify,  cholics,  and 
fevers. 

Asaplant  offuch  importance  cannot  be  toowell  known, 
we  ftiall  add  to  the  foregoing  defcription  that  of  Breyn. 
This  author  fays,  that  its  root  is  fibrous  and  white,  its 
ftalk  fquare  and  about  a  foot  high  ;  that  it  is  divided  into 
feveral  branches ;  that  its  leaves  are  long,  pointed,  un- 
even, and  with  fmall  incifures ;  and  that  its  flowers 
fhoot  out  of  the  extremities  of  its  branches.  The  fame 
author  adds,  that  a  patient  may  take  two  or  three  times 
a  day  the  tincture  of  acmella  prepared  with  fpirit  of 
wine  in  a  glafs  of  French  or  Rhenifh  wine,  or  in  fome 
antinephritic  decoction,  to  facilitate  the  coming  forth  of 
the  gravel  and  ftone. 

We  cannot  too  much  invite  naturalifts  to  make  re- 
fearches  into  the  properties  of  this  plant.  What  a 
bleffing  it  would  be  for  mankind,  if  thofe  were  really 
difcovered  which  are  attributed  to  it,  and  who  fhould 
deferve  more  to  have  his  name  immortalized  than  him 
who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  this  ftudy  ?  Perhaps  for  this 
purpofe  a  voyage  to  Ceylon  would  be  expedient.  Ani- 
mal fubftances  affume  Angular  qualities  by  the  ufe  ani- 
mals make  of  certain  aliments  rather  than  others;  and 
why  fhould  it  not  be  the  fame  with  vegetable  fubftances  ? 
But  if  this  induction  is  reafonable,  it  follows  that  fuch 
a  plant  gathered  on  one  fide  of  a  mountain  fhall  have  a 
virtue  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  fame  plant  gather- 
ed on  the  other  fide ;  that  fuch  a  plant  had  formerly  a 
property  it  has  not  now,  and  which  perhaps  it  will 
never  have  again ;  that  fruits,  vegetables,  and  animals 
are  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation  in  regard  to  their  qualities, 
forms,  and  elements  ;  that  one  exifting  four  thoufand 
years  ago,  or  rather  our  pofterity  ten  thoufand  years 
hence,  would  not  know  perhaps  any  of  the  fruits  we 
now  have,  by  comparing  them  with  the  moft  exact  de- 
fcriptions  we  make  of  them ;  and  that  confequently  we 
fhould  be  very  referved-in  the  judgments  we  form  on 
the  paffages,  wherein  ancient  hiftorians  and  naturalifts 
entertain  us  with  an  account  of  the  form,  virtues,  and 
other  qualities  of  beings  that  are  in  a  perpetual  motion 
of  alteration.  But,  it  may  be  faid,  if  falubrious  ali- 
ments degenerate  into  poifon,  what  fhall  animals  live 
upon  ?  Two  anfwers  may  be  made  to  this  objection  ; 
the  firft,  that  the  form  and  conftitution  of  animals  by 
altering  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  by  the  fame  infen- 
fible  degrees,  the  one  will  be  always  fuitable  to  the 
other;  the  fecond,  that  if  a  fubftance  happened  to  de- 
generate with  too  much  rapidity,  animals  would  relin- 


quifti  the  ufe  of  it.  It  is  faid  that  the  malum  perficum, 
or  the  peacb,  came  to  us  from  Perfia  as  a  poifon,  which, 
however,  in  our  climate,  is  an  excellent  fruit,  and  a 
very  wholfome 'aliment. 

ACOMAS,  a  tall  thick  tree  of  America,  with  a  broad 
leaf,  its  fruit  like  the  olive,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
bitter  tafte.  This  tree  is  ufed  for  (hip-building,  and 
beams  are  had  from  it  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fixty  feet  in  length. 

ACONITUM,  the  Monk's-hood,  or  Wolfs-bam,  is  a 
plant  with  irregular  flowers  fhaped  like  an  helmet  or 
cowl,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feveral  feed-veffels.  The 
fpecies  of  monk's-hood  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  is  the 
anthora,  which  is  efteemed  an  antidote  to  thofe  which 
are  poifonous ;  fo  whenever  aconite  is  prefcribed,  this 
fort  is  always  intended.  It  is  the  root  only  which  is 
ufed,  and  at  prefent  is  never  prefcribed  in  England  ;  for 
though  fome  perfons  have  accounted  it  a  good  antidote 
to  expel  the  poifon  of  the  napellus,  or  wolf's-bane,  as 
alfo  to  be  of  fervice  againft  the  plague,  yet  as  moft  of 
the  other  fpecies  are  a  deadly  poifon  not  only  to  men, 
but  to  brutes  alfo,  fo  few  perfons  care  to  make  ufe  of  a 
plant  in  medicine  upon  fo  flender  authority,  efpecially 
as  there  is  danger  of  having  one  of  the  other  fpecies 
fubftituted  for  it.  However,  we  are  affured  that  the 
peafants  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  make  ufe  of  it 
againft  the  bite  of  mad  dogs  and  the  cholic.  It  is 
therefore  alexiterial,  cordial,  ftomachic,  and  good  for 
the  wind  cholic.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil  and 
effential  volatile  fait.  The  napellus  coagulates  the  blood, 
the  wholfome  aconite  acts  by  dividing  the  humours. 

ACORI,  or  BLUE  CORAL.  The  true  acori  is  very 
fcarce  ;  fome  of  it,  however,  is  fifhed  up  upon  the  coaft 
of' Africa,  particularly  from  Rio-del-re,  to  the  river  of 
the  Camarones.  This  coral  makes  part  of  the  merchan- 
dize which  the  Dutch  trade  for  with  the  Camarones. 
That  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  alfo  very  much 
efteemed.  It  grows  in  the  form  of  a  tree  upon  a  rocky 
bottom.     See  CffRAL. 

ACORUS,  the  Sweet  Rujh,  has  a  fimple  cylindrical 
ftalk,  which  is  clofely  covered  with  fmall  flowers,  fo  as 
to  form  a  fort  of  catkin,  or  julus.  Thefe  flowers  have 
no  empalement,  but  are  compofed  of  fix  concave  obtufe 
petals.  In  the  center  of  the  flowers  is  fituated  a  fwel- 
ling  gefmen,  attended  by  fix  ftamina,  which  are  ex- 
tended beyond  the  petals,  and  are  crowned  with  thick 
double  fummits  ;  the  germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  fliort 
triangular  capfule,  having  three  cells,  in  which  are 
lodged  oval  oblong  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  is  the 
fweet  fmelling  flag,  or  calamus,  and  this  is  the  true 
acorus  of  the  fhops.  It  grows  naturally  in  ftanding  wa- 
ters which  are  fhallow,  and  is  found  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  Norfolk,  and  alfo  near  Ux- 
bridge  in  Middlefex,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  north. 
In  Holland,  this  plant  abounds  in  moft  of  their  ditches 
and  ftanding  waters.  The  leaves,  when  broken,  emit  a 
ftrong  aromatic  fcent;  but  the  roots,  which  are  much 
ftronger,  have  been  long  ufed  in  medicine.  This  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  where  if  the  ground  be 
moift,  it  will  grow  very  well ;  but  never  produces  its 
fpike,  unlefs  it  grows  in  the  water.  It  loves  an  open 
fituation,  and  will  not  thrive  well  under  the  fhade  of 
trees.  The  roots,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine,  are  hot 
and  dry,  opening  and  attenuating,  and  thus  are  efteem- 
ed good  for  removing  obftructions  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  to  provoke  urine  and  the  menfes,  as  alfo  to  re- 
fill: putrefaction,  and  to  be  good  againft  any  contagion  or 
peftilence.     Miller. 

The  Indian  Acorus,  according  to  Pomet,-  is  a  reed  or 
knotty  root,  reddifh  without,  and  white  within,  with 
long  filaments  or  fibrous  firings,  of  a  flight  fubftance, 
and  bearing  long,  narrow,  green  leaves,  with  a  fruit 
about  three  inches  long,  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  long 
pepper.  The  root  is  ufually  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
little  finger,  and  near  half  a  foot  in  length.  It  comes 
to  us  from  Poland  and  Tartary,  and  even  from  the 
ifland  of  Java,  where  it  is  called  diringo.  It  is  like- 
wife  of  ufe  in  medicine,  being  one  of  the  ingredients 
ufed  in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle.  The  per- 
fumers alfo  make  much  ufe  of  it.     This  fort  fhould 
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be  chofen  new,  plump,  cleared  of  its  filaments,  hard  to 
break,  of  a  (harp  talte,  attended  with  a  pleafant  bitter- 
iiefs,  and  a  fweet  aromatic  fcent. 

ACQUIESCENCE,  in  the  French  commerce,  figni- 
fies  the  confent  that  a  merchant,  or  other  perfon,  gives 
to  carry  into  execution  the  determination  given  either 
by  arbitration,  or  by  a  conful,  or  by  any  other  refolu- 
tion,  in  the  courfe  of  juftice.  There  is  no  receding 
from  fuch  a  judgment  or  fentence,  after  an  acquiefcence, 
or  agreement  thereto. 

ACQUIT,  a  difcharge,  or  releafe,  ufually  denomi- 
nated in  England  a  receipt.  In  France  and  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  it  has  various  fignifications  in  the  affairs  of 
their  cuftom-houfes. 

ACQUIT  a  caution,  is  a  certificate  delivered  to  any 
perfon  who  enters  into  an  obligation,  that  a  bale  of  mer- 
chandize, tranfported  from  any  fea-port  where  the  duties 
of  importation  have  not  been  levied,  fhall  be  fubjecl:  to 
the  payment  of  thefe  duties  on  its  arrival  at  the  place  of 
its  deftination  :  when  this  certificate  is  granted,  the  bale 
isftampt  with  a  leaden  ftamp,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  fo- 
vereign  or  ftate  in  whofe  territories  the  certificate  is  de- 
manded ;  and  being  accompanied  with  the  certificate,  the 
bale  is  exempted  from  vifitation  on  the  road  ;  but  the  cer- 
tificate muft  be  produced  and  figned  by  the  proper  officer 
attending  at  every  comptoir,  or  petty  cuftom-lioufe,  on 
the  road,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in  France 
and  Flanders,  in  different  diftricts,  and  often  at  very 
fmall  diftances  ;  the  lead  omiflion  of  formalities  annuls 
the  acquit  a  caution,  and  fubjefts  the  merchandize  to  con- 
fifcation ;  and  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  ftrangers 
in  Flanders,  who  omitting  to  produce  and  to  have  thefe 
certificates  figned  on  the  road,  are  brought  into  great 
difficulties,  efpecially  as  thefe  acquits  are  fometimes 
given  to  paffengers  for  their  baggage  in  paffing  through 
foreign  countries. 

ACQUIT  a  caution  de  tranfit,  is  a  certificate  to  exempt 
particular  merchandize  from  the  payment  of  the  duties 
of  importation  or  exportation  in  paffing  through  the  do- 
minions of  one  fovereign,  or  ftate,  to  another,  purfuant 
to  particular  contracts,  or  treaties  of  commerce,  fubfift- 
ing  between  them. 

ACQUIT  de  franchife,  or  of  privilege,  is  a  certifi- 
cate exempting  merchandize  from  the  duties  on  exporta- 
tion, which  have  been  bought  during  the  time  of  the 
privileges  of  public  fairs,  and  are  fent  out  of  the  king- 
dom within  the  term  of  holding  the  faid  fairs. 

ACQUIT  de  payment,  is  a  certificate  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  quantity,  weight,  marks,  &c.  of 
merchandize,  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it 
is  forwarded,  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied,  of  the 
method  of  conveyance,  of  the  road  to  be  taken,  and  of 
the  place  of  deftination  ;  the  time  alfo  is  limited  where- 
in the  merchandize  ought  to  arrive  at  the  laft  comptoir, 
or  cuftom-houfe,  on  the  road,  faving  unavoidable  delays, 
and  the  certificate  is  to  be  produced  at  every  office  on  the 
road,  that  the  clerk  may  fign  it,  and  write  the  word  vtt, 
or  feen,  with  the  date  ;  and  an  omiflion  of  this  formality 
fubjects  the  merchandize, to  a  repayment  of  the  duties  al- 
ready levied  ;  or  to  confifcation,  if  any  fraudulent  inten- 
tion is  difcovered  in  delays  on  the  road,  or  concealment 
of  the  acquit  from  the  officers  appointed  to  fign  it. 

ACQUIT,  among  the  French  merchants,  fignifies  alfo 
a  receipt.  Paid  fuch  a  one,  by  acquittance,  of  fuch  a  day  ; 
that  is,  upon  receipt,  or  acquittance.  When  a  banker, 
or  any  other  perfon,  gives  to  a  fervant,  or  porter,  a  bill 
of  exchange  that  is  due,  in  order  to  go  and  receive  the 
payment  of  it,  he  generally  indorfes  it  in  blank  ;  that  is, 
leaving  a  void  fpace  above  his  name,  that  the  receipt 
may  be  wrote  there.  But  one  muft  always  take  care, 
with  regard  to  thofe  blank  indorfements,  to  put  the  word, 
pour  acquit,  for  receipt,  or  acquittance,  under  his  name, 
that  the  void  fpace  may  not  be  filled  up  with  an  order 
payable  to  another,  which  might  be  attended  with  very 
bad  confequences.  The  French  merchants  likewife  fay, 
to  acquit  bills  of  exchange,  promiffory  notes,  bonds, 
&c.  that  is,  to  pay  them. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  releafe,  or  difcharge,  in  writ- 
ing of  a  payment,  debt,  or  any  other  thing  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  or  perform.  Some  acquittances  are  made  before  a 
notary  public,  and  others  only  under  a  perfon's  private 
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fign  manual  ;  they  are  both  equally  goad,  but  not 
equally  fafc  with  regard  to  what  may  happen  afterwards, 
the  latter  being  fometimes  liable  to  very  great  incon- 
veniencies. 

The  receipt  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
that  .is  paid,  is  properly  a  true  acquittance. 

An  acquittance  in  law  ought  to  be  a  deed  fealed,  though 
in  common  practice  it  is  otherwife.  3  Salk.  298.  pi.  2. 
If  figned  only,  and  not  fealed,  it  is  only  an  evidence 
or  proof  of  payment,  and  no  pleadable  acquittance,  be- 
caufe  it  is  no  deed,  and  fo  as  to  differ  in  nothing  from 
proof  by  witneffes,  only  that  it  is  not  mortal  as  they  are. 
Wentw.  Off.   of  Executors,  217. 

It  is  obferved,  that  a  general  receipt,  or  acquittance  in 
full  of  all  demands,  will  difcharge  all  debts,  except  fuch 
as  are  on  fpecialty,  viz.  bonds,  bills,  and  other  inftru  • 
ments,  fealed  and  delivered  ;  on  which  account,  thofe 
can  only  be  deftroyed  by  fome  other  fpecialty  of  equal 
force,  fuch  as  a  general  releafe,  &e.     See  2  Cro.  650 

In  what  cafes  payment  may  be  refufcd  without  an  acquittance 
given. 

The  obligor  is  not  bound  to  pay  without  acquittance 
upon  a  fingle  obligation ;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  pay  the 
money  before  he  hath  the  acquittance :  but  in  cafe  of  an 
obligation  with  condition,  it  is  otherwife;  for  there  one 
may  aver  payment.  Bro.  Obligation,  pi.  10.  And  by 
ftat.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  16.  If  an  action  of  debt  is  brought 
upon  a  fingle  bill,  and  the  defendant  hath  paid  the  mo- 
ney, fuch  payment  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  action. 

If  one  is  bound  in  a  ftatute-merchant,  or  bond,  for 
payment  of  money,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  it,  unlefs  the 
conufee,  or  obligee,  will  deliver  a  releafe,  or  acquittance. 
Bro.  Fait,  pi.  77. 

It  was  faid,  that  in  debt  upon  an  obligation,  it  is  a 
good  plea  that  the  defendant  has  been  always  ready  to 
pay,  &c.  if  he  could  have  acquittance.     Br.  Tout  temps. 

P1-  39- 

In  cafe  of  a  grant  of  a  bare  annuity,  where  the  grantee 
has  no  remedy  by  diftrefs,  there  muft  be  an  acquittance 
under  feal ;  otherwife  it  is  not  of  fo  high  a  nature  as  the 
grant ;  per  Hale  Ch.  B,  Hard,  in  fFilfon's  cafe. 

When  plea  of  payment  without  an  acquittance  may  be  goad. 

In  debt,  the  defendant  pleaded  acquittance  ;  the  plaintiff 
faid,  that  the  acquittance  was  for  another  iol.  abfquc  hoc, 
that  it  was  for  this  10 1.  and  a  good  plea.  Br.  Traverfe, 
pi.  318. 

Debt  upon  indenture  of  covenants,  -where  the  defen- 
dant had  covenanted  to  do  feveral  things,  and  the  plain- 
tiff likewife  to  do  feveral  other  things,  ad  quas  quidcm 
conventiones  perimplendas  uterque  obUgaiur  alter i  in  100  /. 
and  the  one  broke  the  covenant,  by  which  the  other 
brought  debt;  and  the  defendant  pleaded  payment  of  10!. 
at  D.  which  was  all  to  which  he  was  bound  ;  judgment 
fit  aliio  ;  and  no  plea  per  cur.  becaufe  he  does  not  {hew 
a  deed  thereof;  whereas  the  plaintiff  declared  upon  the 
indenture  which  is  made.  And  yet  contra,  in  pleading  of 
payment  of  rent  referved  upon  a  leafe  for  years  made  by 
indenture  ;  for  there  he  may  levy  it  by  diftrefs,  and  there- 
fore averment  may  come  in  ure.  Bro.  Dette,  pi.  173. 

One  by  indenture  was  bound  to  pay  a  fum  of  money, 
and  in  an  action  of  debt  thereupon,  the  defendant  plead- 
ed payment ;  and  without  acquittance,  per  Montague, 
this  is  no  good  plea;  for  this  indenture  is  like  a  fimple 
obligation,  payment  whereof  is  no  plea  without  acquit- 
tance. But  it  is  otherwife,  if  the  obligation  be  with  con- 
dition.    Dyer  25.  b.  pi.  160. 

ACRE,  or  LACRE.  This  word  is  faid  to  be  cor- 
rupted, and  to  come  from  lack,  which  is  the  true  word. 
It  is  in  ufe  only  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul,  in  re- 
gard to  his  revenues,  and  fignifies  the  fum  of  100,000 
roupies  ;  the  roupie  is  of  the  value,  of  our  half-crown. 
An  100  lacks  of  roupies  make  a  couron  in  Indoftan,  or 
10,000,000  of  roupies  ;  the  pound  fterling  is  about  eight 
roupies  ;  according  to  which,  a  lack  of  roupies  amounts  to 
12,500b  fterling,  which  is  more  than  M.  Savary  reckons 
it,  by  1,2501.  fterling.  This,  perhaps,  may  proceed 
from  the  different  roupies  by  which  they  reckon  in  that 
country,  and   from  the  variation  of  their  value.     The 
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current  roilpies  of  Surat  and  Bengal  are  worth  commonly 
thirty  fols  of  Holland,  which  is  the  value  of  the  French 
crown  of  three  livres. 

Acre,  is  the  univerfal  meafure  of  land  in  England  ; 
and  in  all  bargains  and  fales  of  land,,  the  number  of  acres 
is  mentioned.  An  acre  in  England  contains  four  fquare 
roods,  a  rood  forty  perches  or  poles  ;  fo  that  it  is  exactly 
the  fame  with  an  acre  of  woods  in  Normandy  and  other 
parts  of  France.  AWelch  acre  contains  commonly  two 
Englifh  ones. 

To  give  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  acre  in  Eng- 
land, we  fhall  obferve,  that  it  is  a  quantity  of  land  con- 
taining in  length  forty  perches,  and  in  breadth  four 
perches  ;  or  in  proportion  to  it,  be  the  length  or  breadth 
more  or  lefs  ;  that  is,  it  is  always  equal  to  160  fquare 
perches,  whatever  figure  the  land  is  of,  whether  fquare, 
triangular,  or  any  way  irregular.  By  the  cuftom  of 
fome  countries  the  perch  differs  in  quantity,  and  confe- 
quently  the  acres  of  land.  It  is  commonly  but  fixteen 
feet  and  a  half;  but,  in  Staffordfhire,  it  is  twenty-four 
feet.  According  to  the  ftatute  34  Henry  VIII.  con- 
cerning the  fowing  of  flax,  it  is  declared,  that  160  perches 
make  an  acre.,  which  is  40  multiplied  by  4  ;  and  the  or- 
dinance of  meafuring  land,  31  Edward  I.  agrees  with 
this  account.  This,  however,  has  been  altered  by 
cuftom  in  fevera]  places  of  this  kingdom,  by  varying 
perches  in  the  number  of  feet  to  18,  20,  24,  and  even 
fometimes  28  feet  per  perch. 

Sir  William  Petty  has  calculated,  in  his  Political  Arith- 
metic, that  England  contains  39,038,500  acres ;  the 
United  Provinces  4,382,000,  §cc. 

ACT  of  Trade  and  Navigation.  It  is  hereby  enacted, 
that  after  the  ift  of  December,  1660,  no  goods  or  com- 
modities whatfoever  fhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported 
out  of,  any  of  the  Englifh  colonies  (or  that  fhould  after- 
wards become  fo)  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  on 
veffels  which'  do  truly  belong  to  the  people  of  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  navi- 
gated with  a  mafter,  and  three  fourths  of  Englifh  failors, 
tinder  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo. 

2.  No  perfon  born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  his  ma- 
tfflty,  who  is  not  naturalized  or  made  a  free  denizen, 
fhall,  after  the  1  ft  of  February,  1661,  act  as  a  merchant 
or  factor  in  any  of  the  faid  places,  upon  pain  of  lofing  all 
his  goods  and  chattels,  and  of  thefe  claufes  the  governors 
are  obliged  by  oath  to  take  cognizance  and  care. 

3.  No  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  of  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Africa,  Afia,  and  America,  fhall  be 
imported  into  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  iilands  of 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
in  any  other  fhips  but  thofe  belonging  to  the  faid  places, 
or  to  the  plantations,  and  navigated  in  the  manner  afore- 
faid,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo. 

4.  No  goods  or  commodites  of  a  foreign  growth  or 
manufacture  fhall  be  brought  into  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  the  iftands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  or  town  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  in  fhips  appertaining  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  fubjects,  but  from  the  places  of  their  manufactures 
and  growths. 

5.  That  all  forts  of  ling,  ftock-fifh,  pilchards,  cod,  and 
herring,  or  any  other  kind  of  dried  or  falted  fifh,  ufually 
caught  by  the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or 
town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  or  any  fifh-oil,  or  blubber, 
whale-fins,  or  whale-bones,  not  imported  by  fhips  be- 
longing to  the  faid  places,  fhall  pay  double  aliens  duties. 

6.  Henceforth  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  veffel,  in 
which  any  ftranger  (not  denizened  or  naturalized)  is  an 
owner,  or  that  is  not  navigated  by  an  Englifh  mafter, 
and  three  fourths  Englifh  failors,  to  load  or  carry  any 
forts  of  goods  or  commodities  from  any  port  or  creek  of 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey, 
or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  to  another  port  or 
creek,  of  any  of  them,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  fhip 
and  cargo. 

7.  That  where  any  eafe,  abatement,  or  privilege  is 
given  in  the  book  of  rates,  to  goods  or  commodities  im- 
ported or  exported  in  Englifh-built  fhipping,  it  fhall  ex- 
tend only  to  fuch  as  are  navigated  with  a  mafter  and 
three  fourths  of  the  failors  Englifh  ;  and,  where  it  is 
required  that  they  fhall  be  fo,  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
lug  is,  that  they  be  fuch  during  the  whale  voyage,,  un- 
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'  lefs  in  cafe  of  ftcknefs,  death,  or  being  taken  prffoncrsy 
to  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  matter  or  other  chief 
officer. 

8.  No  goods  or  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  Mufcovy,  or  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  em- 
peror thereof,  or  any  forts  of  malts,  timber,  or  boar.i;, 
foreign  fait,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  hemp  or  Sax,  raifin: 
prunes,  olive  oils,  nor  any  fort  of  corn  or  grain,  '<-:_,•-:, 
pot-afhes,  wines,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  called  aqua'.tfiiis,  or 
brandy,  fhall,  after  the  ift  of  April,  1661,  be  imported 
into  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon. 
Tweed,  in  any  fhips  but  fuch  as  belong  to  the  people 
thereof,  and  navigated  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  that  no 
currants,  nor  any  other  commodities,  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  any  part  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  fhaH, 
after  the  ift  of  September,  1661,  be  imported  into  any 
of  the  abovefaid  places,  in  any  but  an  Englifh-buiit  fhip, 
and  navigated  as  aforefaid,  except  only  in  fuch  foreign 
fhips  as  are  the  built  of  that  country  or  place,  of  whicu 
the  goods  are  the  growth  or  manufacture,  or  of  fuch  \>^,t 
where  the  faid  goods  can  only  be,  or  moft  ufually  are, 
firft  fhipped  for  tranfportation,  and  whereof  the  nailer 
and  three  fourths- of  the  mariners,  at  leaft,  are  of  the  laid 
country  or  place,  under  penalty  of  lofing  fhip  and  goods. 

9.  And  to  prevent  the  great  frauds  daily  ufed  in  co- 
louring and  concealing  aliens  goods,  all  wines  of  the 
growth  of  France  or  Germany,  which  after  the  20th  of 
October,  1660,  (hall  be  imported  into  any  of  the  ports, 
or  places  aforefaid,  in  any  other  fhips  than  thofe  belong* 
ing  to  them,  and  navigated  with  the  mariners  thereof, 
fhall  be  deemed  aliens  goods,  and  pay  cuftoms  accord- 
ingly :  and  all  forts  of  marts,  timber,  or  boards,  as  alfo 
all  foreign  falts,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  hemp,  flax,  raiiins, 
figs,  prunes,  olive  oils,  all  forts  of  corn  or  grain,  fugar, 
pot-afhes,  fpirits,  commonly  called  brandy,  or  aqua  vitay 
wines  of  the  growth  of  Spain,  the  Canaries,  Portugal, 
Madeira,  or  Weftern  Iflands ;  and  all  the  goods  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  Mufcovy  or  Ruffia,  which, 
after  the  ift  of  April,  1661,  fhall  be  imported  into  any 
of  the  aforefaid  places,  in  any  other  than  fuch  fhipping, 
and  fo  navigated  ;  and  all  currants  and  Turkey  commo- 
dities, which,  after  the  ift  of  September,  1661,  fhall 
be  imported  into  any  of  the  aforefaid  places,  in  any  other 
than  Englifh  built  fhipping,  and  navigated  as  aforefaid, 
fhall  be  deemed  aliens  goods,  and  pay  accordingly. 

10.  And  for  the  prevention  of  all  frauds  in  buying  of 
foreign  fhips,  it  is  enacted,  that,  from  the  ift  of  April, 
1661,  no  foreign-built  fhip  whatfoever  fhall  be  deemed 
an  Englifh,  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  one,  until  fuch 
time  that  he  or  they  claiming  the  faid  fhip,  fhall  make 
appear  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  port 
next  to  the  place  of  his  or  their  abode,  that  he  or  they 
are  not  aliens,  and  fhall  have  taken  an  oath,  (which  the 
cdficer  is  hereby  authorized  to  adminifter)  that  fuch  fhip 
was  by  him  or  them  bought  for  a  valuable  confideration, 
expreffing  the  fum,  as  alfo  the  time,  place,  and  perfons 
from  whom  it  was  bought,  and  who  are  his  part- 
owners,  if  he  has  any  ;  all  which  part-owners  fhall  he 
liable  to  take  the  faid  oath  before  the  chief  officer  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  of  the  port  next  to  the  place  of  their 
abode  ;  and,  that  no  foreigner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
hath  any  fhareor  intereft  therein  ;  and,  upon  fuch  oath, 
he  or  they  fhall  receive  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and 
feal  of  the  faid  chief  officer,  that  the  faid  fhip  may  fu- 
turely  be  deemed  as  a  fhip  belonging  to  that  port,  and 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  fuch  a  fhip,  and  the  officer  fhall 
keep  a  regifter  of  all  fuch  certificates  as-  they  fhall  give, 
and  return  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  chief  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  of  London,  for  fuch  as  fhall  be  granted  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  to  the  chief  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  at  Dublin,  for  fuch  as  fhall  be  given  in  Ire- 
land, together  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  from  whom 
fuch  fhip  was  bought,  and  the  fum  of  money  which  was 
paid  for  her,  as  alfo  the  names  of  all  fuch  who  are  part- 
owners  of  her,  if  any  fuch  be. 

11.  It  is  likewife  enacted,  that  if  any  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  fhall,  after  the  faid  ift  of  April,  ailow  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  Englifh-built  fhip,  to  any  foreign  built  one, 
until  fuch  certificate  be  produced,  or  oath  taken,  and 
until  examination  be  made  whether  the  mafter  and  three 
fourths  of  the  failors  be  Englifh,  or  fhall  allow  the  pri- 
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Vileges  given  by  this  act  to  any  foreign-built  (hip,  bring- 
ing the  commodities  of  the  growth  of  the  country  where 
it  was  built,  until  examination  and  proof,  whether  it  be 
a  fhip  of  the  built  of  that  country,  and  that  the  mafter 
and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  of  that  country  ;  or 
if  any  governor  of  any  of  the  plantations  {hall  fuffer  any 
foreign-built  fhip  to  load  or  unload  any  foreign  commo- 
dities or  goods  within  the  precincts  of  their  government, 
tintil  fuch  certificates  {hall  be  produced  to  them,  or 
thofe  appointed  by  them,  and  examination  is  made  whe- 
ther the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  be  Eng- 
lifh  ;  fuch  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  fuch  governors,  {hall 
be  difplaced  for  the  firft  offence. 

12.  It  is  however,  provided,  that  this  act,  nor  any 
thing  herein  contained,  extend  not,  or  be  meant  to  re- 
ftrain  and  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  of  the  com- 
modities of  the  Streights  or  Levant  feas,  loaden  in  Eng- 
lifh  built  {hipping,  and  whereof  the  mafter  and  three 
fourths  of  the  mariners  be  Englifh,  from  the  ufual  ports 
or  places  for  lading  of  them  heretofore,  within  the  faid 
Streights  or  Levant  feas,  though  the  faid  commodities  be 
not  of  the  very  growth  of  the  faid  places. 

13.  Provided  alfo,  that  this  act,  or  any  thing  therein 
contained,  extend  not  to  reftrain  the  importing  of  any 
Eaft- India  commodities,  loaden  in  Englifh-built  {hipping, 
and  whereof  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners 
are  Englifh,  from  the  ufual  places  for  lading  of  them  in 
any  part  of  thofe  feas  to  the  fouthward  and  eaft  ward  of 
Cabo  bona  Speranza,  although  the  faid  ports  be  not  the 
very  places  of  their  growth. 

14.  And  it  islikewife  provided,  that  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  any  of  the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  iflands 
of  Gucrnfey  or  Jeffey,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  in  their 
{hips,  navigated  with  a  mafter  and  three  fourths  Englifh 
failors,  to  bring  in  from  any  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  Azores,  Madeira,  or  Canary  Iflands,  all  forts 
of  goods  or  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  either  of  them. 

15.  Provided  always,  that  this  act  extend  not  to  bullion, 
nor  yet  to  any  goods  taken  by  way  of  reprifal  by  any 
Engbfh  fhip,  navigated  as  before  mentioned,  and  with 
his  majefty's  cemmiffion. 

16.  Nothing  in  this  act  fhall  extend  to  lay  alien  duties 
upon  any  corn  of  the  growth  of  Scotland,  or  any  fait 
made  there,  or  any  fi{h  caught  and  cured  by  the  people 
of  that  kingdom,  and  imported  directly  from  thence  in 
Scotch-built  veffels,  and  failed  with  a  mafter  and  three 
Fourths  of  the  mariners  of  his  majefty's  fubjects ;  nor 
to  any  feal-oil  of  Ruffia,  imported  from  thence  into 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  in 
fhipping  thereunto  belonging,  and  navigated  as  aforefaid. 

17.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  any  veffel  belong- 
ing to  any  fubject  of  the  French  king,  which  after  the 
20th  of  October,  1660,  fhall  come  into  any  port,  creek, 
&c.  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  and  fhall  there  lade  or  unlade  any  goods  or 
commodities,  or  take  in,  or  fet  on  fhore,  any  pafTengers, 
fhall  pay  to  the  collector  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  in  fuch 
port,  &c.  for  every  ton  of  the  fhip's  burthen,  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  officer  thereunto  appointed,  the  fum  of  five 
fhillings,  of  current-money  of  England  5  and  that  no 
fuch  fhip  be  fuffered  to  depart  out  of  fuch  port,  &c.  un- 
til the  faid  duty  be  fully  paid;  and  that  this  duty  {hall 
continue  to  be  collected  for  fuch  time,  as  a  certain  duty, 
fifty  fols  per  ton,  lately  impofed  by  the  French  king, 
or  any  part  thereof,  {hall  continue  to  be  collected  upon 
the  {hipping  of  England  lading  in  France,  and  three 
months  after,  and  no  longer. 

18.  And  it  is  farther  enacted,  that  after  the  ift  of 
April,  1661,  no  fugars,  tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  fuftic,  or  other  dying  wood,  of  the  growth  or 
manufactures  of  any  Englifh  plantations  in  America,  Afia, 
or  Africa,  fhall  be  carried  from  any  of  the  faid  Englifh 
plantations,  to  any  place  whatfoever,  other  than  to  fuch 
other  Englifh  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his  majefty,  or 
to  the  kingdom  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  there  to  be  laid  on  fhore,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  fhip  and  goods. 

ig.  And  for  every  fhip,  which  after  the  25th  of  De- 
cember,  166c,    fhall   fet  out  from   England,    Ireland, 
W  ales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  for  any  Englifh  plan- 
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tation in  America,  Afia,  or  Africa,  fufficient  bond  fhall 
be  given  with  one  furety  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  fuch  port  from  whence  the  faid  fhip  {hall  fail, 
to  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  if  the  faid  fhip 
be  of  lefs  burthen  than  one  hundred  tons,  and  of  two 
thoufand  pounds,  if  the  faid  fhip  be  of  greater  burthen  ; 
that  in  cafe  the  faid  {hip  fhall  load  any  of  the  faid  com- 
modities at  any  of  the  faid  Englifh  plantations,  that  the 
faid  commodities  fliall  be  brought  by  the  faid  {hip  to 
fome  port  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  to  the  port 
of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  fhall  there  put  on  fhore 
the  fame,  the  danger  of  the  feas  only  excepted  :  and  ft 
all  {hips  coming  from  any  other  port  or  place  to  any  of 
the  aforefaid  plantations,  who  by  this  act  are  permitted 
to  trade  there,  that  the  governor  of  fuch  Englifh  planta- 
tions {hall,  before  the  faid  fhip  be  permitted  to  load  any 
of  the  faid  commodities,  take  bond  in  the  manner,  and 
to  the  value  aforefaid,  for  each  refpeclive  fhip,  that  fuch 
fhip  fliall  carry  all  the  aforefaid  goods  that  fh  ill  be  laden 
on  board  to  fome  other  of  his  majefty's  Englifh  planta- 
tions, or  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick  upon 
Tweed:  and  that  every  fhip  which  fhall  load  any  of  (he 
aforefaid  goods,  until  fuch  bond  be  given  to  the  go. 
vernor,  or  certificate  produced  from  the  officers  of  any 
cuftom-houfe  in  England,  &c.  that  fuch  bends  have 
been  there  duly  given,  fhall  be  forfeited  ;  and  the  faid 
governors  fhall  twice  in  every  year,  after  the  ift  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1660,  return  true  copies  of  all  fuch  bonds  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  London. 

ACTION,  a  right  which  any  perfon  has  to  fue  for 
any  demand  or  pretenfion  at  law.  It  is  alfo  faid  of  atl'tons 
entered  againft  a  perfon,  and  of  the  proceedings  carried 
on  for  afferting  and  proving  one's  right. 

The  defign  of  entering  into  fociety  being  the  protec- 
tion of  our  perfons  and  fecurity  of  our  property,  men  in 
civil  fociety  have  a  right,  and  indeed  are  obliged  to  ap- 
ply to  the  public  for  redrefs,  when  they  are  injured  ;  for 
were  they  allowed  to  be  their  own  carvers,  or  to  make 
reprizals,  which  they  might  do  in  the  ftate  cf  nature ; 
fuch  permiffion  would  introduce  all  that  inconvenience 
which  the  ftate  of  nature  endured  ;  and  which  govern- 
ment was  at  firft  invented  to  prevent.  Hence  therefore 
they  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  public  the  meafure  of 
their  damages,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  the  law  and  the 
courts  of  juftice,  which  are  appointed  to  give  them  eafe 
in  their  affairs ;  and  this  application  is  what  we  call 
bringing  an  ailion.    1  New  Abr.  26. 

Action,  on  the  cafe.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  for 
every  injury  done  a  man  in  his  perfon,  reputation,  or 
property,  the  party  hath  a  remedy  ;  but  this  remedy  he 
muft  take  according  to  the  methods  laid  down,  and  rules 
prefcribed  by  the  law ;  for  which  purpofe  there  are  writs 
framed,  and  fettled  actions  to  which  he  muft  apply  ;  as 
debt  upon  a  contract,  trefpafs  on  a  manjfeft  and  open 
invafion  of  property,  &c.  but  where  the  law  has  made 
no  provifion,  or  rather,  where  no  general  action  could 
well  be  framed  before-hand,  the  ways  of  injuring,  and 
methods  of  deceiving  being  fo  various,  every  perfon  is 
allowed  to  bring  a  fpecial  action  on  his  own  cafe.  1  New 
Abr.  44.  Co.  Lit.  56.  a.  6  Mod.  53,  54.  Nor  is  it  any 
objection  that  fuch  action  was  never  brought  before ;  as 
where  the  leffor  coming  to  view  the  lands,  to  fee  if  any 
wafte  was  committed,  being  hindered  by  a  ftranger  from 
entering  the  premiffes,  brought  an  aclion  on  the  cafe  againft 
him  ;  and  it  was  held  to  lie,  though  fuch  action  had  ne- 
ver been  brought  before.  Cro.  Jac.  478.  1  Roll.  Abr. 
108,  109.  2  Roll.  Rep.  311.  See  6  Mod.  53.  and  Lit. 
feet.  108.  Where,  per  Littleton,  no  action  having  been 
brought  on  the  ftatute  of  Morton,  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
that  no  action  will  lie:  and  Co.  Lit.  81.  b.  per  Lord  Cote, 
non-ufage  is  a  good  interpreter  of  a  law.  But  per  licit, 
Ch.  Juft.  wherever  an  act  of  parliament  gives  a  right, 
the  common  law  gives  a  remedy  ;  fo  where  the  common 
law  gives  a  right,  or  makes  a  thing  an  injury,  the  fame 
law  gives  a  remedy  or  action.   1  Sali.  20,  21.6  Mod.  54. 

Action*  en  the  cafe,  againft  carriers,  and  upon  the 
cuftom  of  England.  If  a  man  delivers  goods  to  a  common 
carrier  to  carry  to  a  certain  place  ;  if  he  lofes  them,  an 
aclion  on  the  cafe  lies  againft  him ;  for  by  the  common 
cuftom  of  the  realm,  he  ought  to  carry  them  fafely.  If 
a  man  delivers  goods  to  a  common  hoyman,  who  is  a 
I  common 
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common  carrier  of  goods,  to  carry  thern  to  a  certain 
place,  and  gives  him  according  to  the  cuftom  for  the 
carriage  of  them,  and  after  by  default  of  good  keeping 
of  them  they  are  loft,  an  action  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft 
him ;  for,  by  the  common  cuftom  of  the  realm,  he  ought 
to  keep  and  carry  them  fafely.     Hob.  25. 

And  if  a  man  delivers  goods  to  fuch  common  hoyman 
to  carry  to  a  place,  and  after  delivers  them  (being  of 
good  value)  to  another  to  keep  fafely  in  the  boat,  and 
does  not  difcharge  the  hoyman,  and  after  they  are  loft 
through  negligence,  an  aclion  upon  the  cafeWes  againft  him. 
Hob.  25.  Cro.  Jac.  330.  pi.  9.  S.  G.  fays  the  defendant 
confeffed  the  receipt,  and  faid  he  was  a  common  barge- 
man ;  but  that  he  fearing  to  carry  it,  delivered  it  to 
J.  D.  to  carry  it,  and  that  he  gave  notice  thereof  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  he  agreed  thereto,  and  difcharged  him  of 
the  carriage.  The  plaintiff  traverfed  the  difcharging 
him,  and  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff;  for  the  delivery  by 
his  affent  is  not  material ;  but  the  only  matter  traverfa- 
ble  is  the  difcharge,  which  is  iffuable,  and  found  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  the  judgment  was  affirmed  on  error 
brought. 

In  account  for  wares  delivered  ad  merchandizandum  ; 
the  defendant  pleaded,  that  he  was  robbed  of  thofe  goods, 
and  of  many  more  of  his  own  goods  ;  it  was  held,  that 
this  might  be  a  good  plea  for  a  factor  or  for  a  fervant, 
but  not  for  a  common  carrier,  becaufe  he  receives  a  pre- 
mium for  the  charge.     Moor  462.  Woodcliffe's  cafe. 

A  carrier  agreed  to  carry  goods  of  the  plaintiff  from 
H.  to  London,  paying  him  for  the  carriage,  and  in 
aiJion  on  the  cafe  brought  againft  the  carrier,  the  plaintiff 
declared  againft  him  for  not  carrying  goods,  and  that  pa- 
ratus  fuit  folvere  ;  it  was  objected,  that  the  declaration 
was  ill,  for  he  fhould  have  fet  forth,  that  he  had  paid 
for  the  carriage,  or  had  tendered  the  money ;  but  the 
plaintiff  had  judgment.     2  Roll.  Rep.  466. 

Cafe,  &c.  by  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  merchant,  fetting 
forth,  that  by  the  common  law  every  lighterman  ought  to 
govern  his  lighter,  that  the  merchants  goods  come  to  no 
damage  ;  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  merchant,  and  the  de- 
fendant a  lighterman,  and  that  he  had  carried  the  plain- 
tiff's goods  from  fuch  a  place  to  fuch  a  place  for  hire, 
viz.  for  fo  much  money,  and  that  he  had  fo  negligently 
governed  his  lighter  that  the  goods  were  damnified  ;  af- 
ter a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  objected,  that  the 
action  would  not  lie,  becaufe  the  plaintiff  had  not 
averred,  that  the  defendant  was  a  common  lighterman ;  be- 
fides,  he  did  not  fet  forth  how  his  goods  were  fpoiled ; 
but  both  thefe  exceptions  were  over-ruled  ;  and  though 
there  was  no  promife,  yet  fince  this  action  arifes  ex  male- 
fado,  there  is  no  occanon  to  alledge  a  promife,  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  to  a  common  carrier  Implies  a  contract. 
Palm.  523. 

Cafe,  &c.  againft  a  common  carrier,  for  fo  negligently 
carrying  the  plaintiff's  goods  that  they  were  loft,  and 
•he  declared  likewife  in  trover;  adjudged,  that  the  decla- 
ration was  good,  becaufe  the  plea  of  not  guilty  goes  to 
both  ;  but  this  was  after  a  verdict.     Sid.  244. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  de- 
livered to  the  defendant  (being  a  water-carrier)  goods  in 
York  to  carry  them  from  Hull  to  London,  and  that  the 
goods  were  loft  ;  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was 
objected  in  an  arreft  of  judgment,  that  there  was  no  pa- 
fitive  agreement  Jet  forth  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
for  any  certain  fum  for  the  carriage  ;  befides,  the  agree- 
ment was  to  carry  the  goods  from  Hull  to  London,  fo 
that  the  defendant  did  not  undertake  to  carry  them  from 
York  to  London  ;  but  adjudged,  that  he  fhall  be  charged 
upon  the  general  receipt  at  York,  and  that  it  is  not  re- 
quifite  to  fet  forth  any  agreement  of  the  premium. 
Sid.  36. 

Afjumpfit  by  a  carrier,  upon  a  promife  to  pay  fo  much 
for  carrying  goods  from  York  to  London  ;  if  the  plain- 
tiff in  his  declaration  doth  aver  performance,  and  doth 
not  (hew  in  what  parijh  and  ward  he  brought  the  goods, 
it  is  ill  upon  a  demurrer.     Sid.  178. 

Cafe,  &c.  upon  the  cuftom  of  England  againft  a 
majler  of  a  Jhip,  for  negligently  keeping  the  plaintiff's 
goods  ;  in  which  a  fpecial  verdict  found,  that  the  fhip 
lay  in  the  river  Thames,  and  that  the  goods  were  de- 
livered on  board,   &c.    that  in   the  night-time  feveral 


perfons  pretending  to  prefs  feamen  by  force,  feized  thofe 
men  which  were  in  the  fhip,  and  the  goods  were  loft ; 
that  the  matter  was  to  have  wages  of  the  owner  of  the 
fhip,  and  the  mariners  wages  of  the  mafter ;  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  mafter  was  chargeable  for  the 
lofs  of  thefe  goods ;  it  was  argued  that  he  was  not,  be- 
caufe the  mafter  is  but  a  fervant  to  the  owners,  and  he 
receives  his  wages  from  them  ;  but  adjudged  he  is  rather 
an  officer  than  a  fervant,  for  he  may  pawn  the  fhip  if 
he  fee  occafion,  he  may  fell  bona  peritura,  &c.  and 
though  he  receives  his  wages  from  the  owners,  yet  in 
effect  he  is  paid  by  the  merchant ;  for  it  is  he  who  pays 
the  owners,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  this  cafe 
and  that  of  a  hoyman  or  common  carrier.  1  Vent.  190, 
238. 

Affumpfit  for  money  due  by  cujlom  for  fcavage;  upon 
non  affumpfit  the  jury  found  the  duty  to  be  due,  but  no 
promife  exprefsly  to  pay  it ;  adjudged  that  an  afjumpfit 
will  lie  for  this  money  due  by  cuftom,  without  an  ex- 
prefs  promife.     2  Lev.   174. 

Adjudged,  that  a  common  carrier  is  liable  in  refpect  of 
the  reward  he  takes,  and  not  becaufe  the  hundred  is  an- 
fwerable  over  to  him;  for  he  was  chargeable  at  common 
law  before  the  ftatute  of  Winton,  which  makes  the 
hundred  liable ;  and  the  reafon  why  he  is  chargeable,  is, 
becaufe  he  might  be  robbed  by  confent  and  combination, 
of  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  any  proof.  1  Salk. 

143- 

In  an  aclion  on  the  cafe  upon  the  cuftom  of  the  realm 
againft  the  defendant,  who  was  mafter  of  a  Jlage-coach, 
the  plaintiff  fets  forth,  that  he  took  a  place  in  the  coach 
for  fuch  a  town,  and  that  in  the  journey  the  defendant, 
by  negligence,  loft  the  plaintiff's  trunk;  upon  not 
guilty  pleaded,  the  evidence  was,  that  the  plaintiff  gave 
the  trunk  to  the  man  who  drove  the  coach,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  take  care  of  it,  but  loft  it ;  and  the  queftion 
was,  whether  the  mafter  was  chargeable,  and  adjudged 
that  he  was  not,  unlefs  the  mafter  takes  a  price  for  the 
carriage  of  the  goods  as  well  as  for  the  carriage  of  the  per- 
fon,  and  then  he  is  within  the  cuftom  as  a  carrier  is : 
that  a  mafter  is  not  chargeable  for  the  aits  of  his  fer- 
vant, but  when  they  are  done  in  execution  of  the  au- 
thority given  by  the  mafter,  and  then  the  act  of  the 
fervant  is  the  act  of  the  mafter.     1  Salk.  182. 

Action  on  the  cafe  for  deceits,  frauds,  and  unexprefled 
and  implied  warranties.  A  merchant  ftranger  fhipped 
4500  quintals  of  wood  to  be  brought  to  England,  and 
a  great  tempeft  arifing,  the  mafter  caft  part  of  it  into 
the  fea,  and  afterwards  coming  into  port,  told  the  cuf- 
tom officer,  that  he  believed  2000  quintals  remained, 
when  upon  further  examination  there  were  above  1000 
more;  and  an  information  being  exhibited  for  the  for- 
feiture of  thofe  1000  quintals,  for  which  no  cuftom  was 
paid,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  uncertain  account  made 
with  the  officer  for  2000  quintals  only  before  the  land- 
ing, was  good,  becaufe  it  appeared  there  was  no  man- 
ner of  deceit.     Plowd.   1. 

The  defendant  fold  fheep,  and  warranted  that  they 
were  found,  and  fhould  be  found  for  a  year  next  com- 
ing; adjudged,  that  the  warranty  is  not  impoffible  to  be 
performed,  no  more  than  to  warrant,  that  fuch  a  fhip 
fhall  return  fafe  to  London ;  fo  the  action  will  lie, 
Owen.  60. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  in 
confideration  of  20  1.  paid  by  him  to  the  defendant,  he 
promifed  to  deliver  to  him  400  pounds  of  wax  on  fuch  a 
day,  and  that  at  the  day  he  did  deliver  373  pounds  of 
bad  wax,  which  he  warranted  to  be  good  and  merchant- 
able; by  which  he  was  damnified,  &c.  the  defendant 
pleaded  an  agreement  between  them,  as  well  for  the 
twenty-feven  pounds  not  delivered,  as  for  the  badnefs 
of  that  which  was  delivered  ;  upon  which  plea  the 
plaintiff  demurred,  becaufe  the  defendant  had  not  an- 
fwered  the  deceit;  adjudged,  that  it  was  not  material  to 
anfwer  it,  becaufe  the  warranty,  that  the  wax  was  good 
was  after  the  contract  made.     Dyer  75. 

Affumpfit,  ice.  for  that  there  being  a  difcourfe  between 
the  plaintiff  and  B.  G.  about  certain  hogs  of  the  plain- 
tiff's to  be  put  to  majl;  the  defendant  promifed  in  confi- 
deration the  plaintiff  would  give  B.  G.  3  s.  for  every 
hog  put  to  maft,  that  they  fhould  be  well  fatted  and  re- 
2,  delivered, 
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delivered;  adjudged,  that  the  action  lay,  though  the  de- 
fendant had  no  manner  of  benefit  by  the  promife,  becaufe 
it  was  grounded  upon  a  deceit.     Cm.  Ehz.  200. 

The  plaintiff  being  a  merchant  in  London  went  be- 
yond fea  to  trade,  and  appointed  the  defendant  to  re- 
ceive all  goods  configned  to  him  in  his  abfence,  and  to 
pay  the  cuftoms,  and  to  difpofe  them  to  the  plaintiff's 
ufe ;  afterwards  twenty  pieces  of  velvet  were  configned 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  imported  into  London,  of  which 
the  defendand  having  notice,  caufed  the  goods  to  be 
landed  without  paying  the  cuftom,  or  agreeing  with  the 
officer,  by  reafon  whereof  they  were  forfeited  and  feized  ; 
adjudged,  that  for  this  matter  a  fpecial  action  on  the 
cafe  did  lie.  2  Cro.  265. 

The  defendant  having  counterfeit  jewels,  and  know- 
ing them  to  be  fuch,  fent  his  fervant  with  them  to 
the  plaintiff,  being  a  merchant  in  Barbary,  to  fell  them 
there ;  and  the  plaintiff  fold  them  to  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco for  800 1.  and  the  fervant  received  the  money, 
and  returned  home  to  London;  afterwards  the  cheat 
being  difcovered,  the  plaintiff  was  imprifoned  in  Bar- 
bary, and  compelled  to  make  reftitution  to  the  king; 
adjudged,  that  the  action  did  lie  againft  the  mafter. 
Poph.   143. 

A  clothier  made  good  cloth,  to  which  he  fet  his  mark, 
and  got  a  great  trade  ;  another  fet  the  fame  mark  upon 
bad  cloth,  for  which  the  action  was  brought,  and  ad- 
judged that  it  did  lie.     Poph.  143.  2  Cro.  468. 

Cafe,  &c.  for  a  deceit,  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared, 
that  he  bought  filk  of  the  defendant  for  fuch  fdk,  &c. 
whereas  it  was  of  another  kind,  and  that  the  defendant 
knowing  the  deceit,  fold  it  to  him ;  upon  not  guilty 
pleaded,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  actual  deceit  in 
the  defendant,  who  was  the  merchant,  but  that  it  was 
in  his  factor  beyond  feaj  but  adjudged,  that  his  deceit 
{hall  charge  the  merchant,  becaufe  it  is  more  reafonable, 
that  he  who  puts  a  truft  in  a  deceiver  ftiould  lofe  than  a 
ftranger.     Salk.  289. 

So  where  the  plaintiff  declared  that  the  defendant  be- 
ing poffeffed  of  a  certain  lottery-ticket,  fold  it  to  him, 
affirming  it  to  be  his  own,  whereas  in  truth  it  was  not 
his  but  another's ;  defendant  pleaded  he  bought  it  bona 
fide,  and  fold  it  :  on  demurrer,  Holt,  Ch.  J.  held,  where 
one  having  the  poffeffion  of  any  perfonal  chattle,  fells  it, 
the  bare  affirming  it  to  be  his  amounts  to  a  warranty, 
and  an  action  lies  on  the  affirmation;  for  his  having 
pofleffion  is  a  colour  of  title,  and  perhaps  no  other  title 
can  be  made  out ;  aliter  where  the  feller  is  out  of  pof- 
feffion ;  for  there  may  be  room  to  queftion  the  feller's 
title,  and  caveat  emptor  in  fuch  cafe  to  have  either  an  ex- 
prefs  warranty,  or  a  good  title  ;  fo  it  is  in  cafe  of  lands, 
whether  the  feller  be  in  or  out  of  pofleffion  ;  for  the 
feller  cannot  have  them  without  a  title,  and  the  buyer  is 
at  his  peiil  to  fee  it.  1  Salk.  210.  See  Style  343,  346. 
Cro.  Jac.  197. 

If  A.  being  a  goldfmith,  and  having  fkill  in  jewels 
and  precious  ftones,  hath  a  ftone  which  he  affirms  to 
be  a  bezoar  ftone,  and  fells  it  to  B.  for  iool.  ubi  re- 
vera  it  was  no  bezoar  ftone,  no  action  lies  gainft  A. 
for  every  one  in  felling  his  wares  will  affirm  that  his 
wares  are  good,  or  that  the  horfe  which  he  fells  is 
found ;  and  yet  if  he  does  not  warrant  them  fo,  if 
falfe,  no  action  lies.     Cro.  Jac.  4. 

But  if  a  man  fells  a  tun  of  wine,  and  warrants  it  to 
be  found  and  not  corrupted,  if  it  be  corrupted,  an 
action  upon  the  cafe  lies.  1  New  Mr.  52.  11  H.  vi.  18. 
F.  N.  B.  94.  S.  P. 

So  if  a  man  fells  a  horfe,  and  warrants  him  to  be  found 
of  wind  and  limbs,  if  he  be  not,  an  action  upon  the  cafe 
lies.     11  H.  vi.  18.  1.  Roll.  Mr.  96.  S.  C. 

Action  on  the  cafe  upon  Affumpfit.  An  ajfumpfit  is  an 
action  the  law  gives  a  party  injured,  for  the  breach  or 
non-performance  of  a  contract  legally  entered  into  ;  it 
is  founded  on  a  contract  either  exprefs  or  implied  by 
law,  and  gives  the  party  damages  in  proportion  to  the 
lofs  he  has  fuftained  by  violation  of  the  contract.  4  Co. 
92.  Moor.  667. 

But  here  it  muftbe  obferved  that  the  law  diflinguifhes 
between  a-general  indebitatus  ajfumpfit,  and  a  fpecial  ajiimp 


in  damages  alike  in  both,  yet  the  firft  feerhs  to  be  of  a 
fuperior  nature,  and  will  lie  in  no  cafe  but  where  debt 


will  lie  ;  but  for  a  particular  undertaking,  or   collateral 


promife  to  difcharge  the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  a  fpe- 
cial ajfumpfit  muft  be  brought.      1  New  Abr.  163. 

If  A  and  B  having  dealings  with  each  other,  make 
up  their  accounts,  and  B  is  found  in  arrear,  and  pro- 
mifesto  pay  the  balance,  an  ajfumpfit  lies  againft  him,  and 
A  need  not  brine  a  writ  of  account.  Cro.  Jac.  69. 
TcL  70.  J         y 

So  if  A  gives  money,  or  delivers  goods  to  B  to 
merchandize  therewith,  and  B  promifes  to  render  an 
account,  affumpjit  lies  on  this  exprefs  promife  as  well  as 
account.     1  Salk.  9. 

So  if  a  tenant  being  in  arrear  for  rent,  fettles  an  ac- 
count of  the  arrears  with  his  landlord,  and  promifes  to 
pay  him  the  fum  in  which  he  is  found  in  arrear,  an  af- 
fumpjit lies  on  this  promife.     Roll.  Abr. 

But  if  the  obligor  in  a  bond,  without  any  new  con- 
fideration,  as  forbearance,  &c.  promifes  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney, an  affumpfit  will  not  lie,  but  the  obligee  muft  ftill 
purfue  his  remedy  by  aftion  of  debt,     1  Roll.  Abr.  8. 

An  indebitatus  affumpfit  lies  for  money  by  cuftom  due 
for  fcavage;  adjudged  upon  a  fpecial  verdict,  by  which 
it  was  found,  that  the  fum  demanded  was  due  by  cuf- 
torn,  but  that  there  was  no  exprefs  promife  to  pay  it. 
2  Lev.   174. 

Neither  debt  nor  general  indebitatus  affumpfit  will  lie 
againft  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange;  for  his  en- 
gaging is  but  a  collateral  promife  on  which  a  fpecial 
action  on  the  cafe  lies,  founded  on  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
chants ;  but  debt,  or  a  general  indebitatus,  may  be  brought 
againft  the  drawer,  as  for  money  received  for  the  ufe  of 
the  party.    Hard.  485,  486. 

Alfo  if  A  delivers  money  to  B  to  pay  over  to  C, 
and  gives  C  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  B,  and  B 
accepts  it,  C  may  have  an  indebitatus  ajfumpfit  againft 
B,  as  having  received  money  to  his  ufe,  but  muft  not  de- 
clare only  on  the  bill  of  exchange  accepted.  1  Fent.  153. 
An  indebitatus  affumpfit  lies  for  20 1.  forfeited  by  the  or- 
dinances and  conltitutions  of  a  company,  for  not  ferving 
in  the  office  of  fteward  of  the  company,  according  to  a 
bye-law  by  them  made.     2  Lev.  252. 

If  one  receives  my  rent  under  pretence  of  title,  I  may 
have  an  indebitatus  affumpfit  againft  him.     2  Mod.  263. 

If  A  takes  an  apprentice  and  receives  30 1.  with  him, 
for  which  he  is  to  teach  him  his  trade,  and  make  him 
free  of  the  city  of  London,  and  being  no  freeman  him- 
felf,  the  boy  is  likewife  bound  to  a  freeman ;  admit- 
ting that  by  the  cuftom  of  London,  the  laft  binding 
will  not  make  him  free  without  actual  fervice,  yet  an 
indebitatus  affumpfit  will  not  lie,  nor  has  the  party  any 
remedy,  unlefs  for  the  cheat,  or  on  fpecial  action  on  the 
cafe  for  not  making  him  a  freeman.     Comb.  431. 

If  three  are  bound  in  an  ufurious  obligation,  and  one 
of  them  pays  part  of  the  money,  and  afterwards  the 
obligee  brings  debt  againft  one  of  the  obligors,  who 
avoids  the  bond  for  ufury,  yet  the  obligee  who  paid  the 
money  cannot  maintain  an  indebitatus  affumpfit,  for  he  is 
particeps  criminis,  and  having  parted  with  his  money 
freely,  he  comes  within  the  rule  volenti  non  fit  injuria. 
I  Salk.  22. 

But  if  A  pays  money  to  B  upon  a  miftake,  as  think- 
ing there  was  fo  much  due  on  account,  &c.  he  may 
maintain  an  ajfumpfit  for  it.     1  Salk.  21. 

So  if  a  man  pays  money  upon  a  policy  of  affurance, 
fuppofing  a  lofs,  when  in  truth  there  was  not  any,  he 
may  bring  an  indebitatus  ajfumpfit  for  fo  much  money  re- 
ceived to  his  ufe.     Skin.  412. 

So  if  A  gives  money  to  B  to  pay  C  upon  C's  deliver- 
ing up  writings,  &c.  and  C  will  not  do  it,  an  indebi- 
tatus will  lie  for  A  againft  B  for  fo  much  money  received 
to  his  ufe.     6  Mod.  161. 

Where  a  man  comes  to  buy  goods,  and  they  agree 
upon  a  price  and  a  day  for  the  payment,  and  the  buyer 
takes  them  away,  an  ajfumpfit  for  the  money  is  a  proper 
action,  for  trover  will  not  lie  for  the  goods,  becaufe  the 
property  was  changed  by  a  lawful  bargain,  and  by  that 
bargain,  the  buyer  was  to  convert  the  goods  before  the 
fit ;  for  though  they  come  under  the  denomination  of  money  was  due  ;  but  if  a  man  comes  to  buy  goods,  and 
action  on  the  cafe,  and  the  party  is  to  be  recompenfed     thev  agree  upon  a  price  for  prefent  money,  and  the  buyer 
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takes  the  goods  away  without  payment,  trover  lies,  be- 
caufe the  property  is  altered,  and  therefore  the  taking 
away  the  goods  without  payment  of  the  money,  is  an 
injurious  taking,  for  which  the  action  lies  ;  but  if  a  man 
fells  goods  on  payment  of  money  on  a  day  to  come, 
and  the  money  be  paid,  and  the  goods  not  delivered, 
trover  lies,  becaufe  the  property  is  in  the  buyer,  i  New 
Abr.   167. 

All  promifes  and  contrails  are  to  receive  a  favourable 
interpretation;  and  fuch  confirmation  is  to  be  made,  where 
any  obfeurity  appears,  as  will  bell  anfwer  the  intent  of 
the  parties  ;  otherwife  a  perfon,  by  obfeure  wording  of 
his  contrail:,  might  find  means  to  evade  and  elude 
the  force  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  all 
promifes  (hall  be  taken  moft  ftrongly  againft  the  pro- 
mifer,  and  are  not  to  be  rejected,  if  they  can  by  any 
means  be  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

So  if  A  lie  indebted  to  B  for  certain  things  to  him 
fold,  and  C  comes  to  B,  and  promifes  him  that  if  A 
fhall  not  pay  him  the  money,  that  then  he  himfelf  will 
pay  it ;  an  action  upon  the  eafe  lies  for  B  againft  C  upon 
this  promife,  if  A  does  not  pay  the  money  in  a  conve- 
nient time.     1  Roll.  Abr.  15. 

If  A  is  indebted  to  B  in  10  1.  and  upon  this  C  pro- 
mifes in  confideration  that  he  will  forbear  A  till  fuch  a 
day,  if  A  does  not  pay  him  the  faid  day,  he  himfelf  will 
pay  him  the  faid  day ;  this  is  a  good  promife,  upon  which 
B  may  have  an  action  againft  C  ;  for  though  A  had  the 
whole  day  to  pay  it,  and  fo  it  was  impoffible  for  C  to 
pay  it  the  fame  day,  if  he  did  not  pay  it,  yet  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  promife  is  to  pay,  and  the  time  limited  be- 
ing impoffible,  is  void,  and  then  it  might  be  paid  on 
requeft,     1  Roll.  Abr.   13. 

Action  on  the  cafe,  for  ilander  or  defamation  againft 
tradefmen.  William  Kemp  will  be  within  theft  two  days  a 
bankrupt;  actionable.     Dyer  72. 

Of  a  gentleman  trading  in  lead  in  Derbyfhire,  viz. 
He  is  a  brankrupt,  and  is  ?iot  able  to  pay  his  debts,  but  will 
run  his  country  ;  actionable.     Hutt.  46. 

Of  a  merchant,  being  an  alien  born,  viz.     Firfot  is  a 
bankrupt;  actionable;   1  Bul/1.   134. 
.   Of  a  dyer,  Thou   art  a  bankrupt  knave;    actionable, 
though  two  fubftantives ;  but  if  it  had  been  bankruptly 
knave,  otherwife.     2  Cro.   345. 

Of  a  merchant,  He  is  a  bankrupt  Jlave ;  actionable. 
2  Cro.  578. 

Of  a  Ihoemaker.  He  is  a  bankrupt  rogue  ;  actionable ; 
for  though  it  was  infilled,  that  the  word  bankrupt  is  but 
an  adjective  to  rogue,  and  fo  it  is  extenuated,  yet  it 
was  adjudged,  that  the  addition  of  the  word  rogue  to 
bankrupt  aggravates  it ;  and  that  a  fhoemaker  is  with- 
in the  ftatute  of  bankrupts,  for  he  gets  his  living  by 
buying  and  felling.     Hutt.  52. 

Of  a  midwife,  viz.  Many  have  perijhed  for  her  want 
effkill;  actionable.     Gro.  Car.   153. 

Of  a  merchant,  viz.  He  is  not  %uorth  a  groat,  he  is 
100/.  worfe  than  naught ;  actionable.     Cro.  Car.   193. 

Of  a  merchant,  viz.  Thou  art  a  rogue  and  a  beggarly 
fellow,  and  I  will  prove  thee  a  bankrupt  before  next  term ; 
and  at  another  time  he  faid  to  one  Harris,  Trujl  him  not, 
for  he  will  be  thy  undoing  ;  actionable.     Cra.  Car.   171. 

Of  a  merchant,  viz.  He  is  a  cheating  knave,  and  hath 
cheated  his  father,  by  returning  20  /.  for  wares ;  actionable. 
Cro.  Car.  413. 

Cafe,  &c.  Thou  came/1  a  broken  merchant  from  Ham- 
burgh into  England;  actionable;  for  it  is  the  fame  as  to 
fay,  he  is  a  bankrupt.     IP.  Jones,  321. 

There  was  to  be  a  trial  at  Guildhall,  between  one 
Buxton  and  another,  plaintiffs,  and  Johnfon,  defend- 
ant, who  was  likewife  a  merchant,  and  the  day  before 
the  trial,  one  Bolton  difcourfing  with  the  now  defend- 
ant Lemman,  afked  him,  will  you  be  at  the  trial  to- 
Imorrow  between  Buxton  and  Johnfon,  who  replied, 
Johnfon  is  broke,  I  warrant  you  he  dares  not  be  there  ;  ad- 
judged actionable.     Palm.  63. 

Cafe  for  thefe  words  fpoken  of  a  malfler,  wherein  the 
plaintiff  laid  a  colloquium  of"  his  trade  ;  the  words  were, 
Have  a  care  of  him,  and  do  not  deal  with  him,  he  is  a  cheat 
and  will  cheat  you,  he  has  cheated  all  the  farmers  at  Epping, 
and  dares  not  Jhcw  his  face  there,  and  now  he  is  to  come  tit 
cheat  at  Hatfield :  upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  a  fpecial  ver- 


dict found  all  thefe  words,  but  there  was  no  colloquium  of 
his  trade  ;  adjudged,  that  the  words  fupply  the  colloquium, 
fo  they  appear  to  be  fpoke  of  his  trade.     2.  Lev.  62. 

An  action  was  brought  by  a  draper  for  thefe  words, 
You  are  a  cheating  fellow,  and  keep  a  falfe  book,  and  I  -will 
prove  it :  upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  the  plaintiff  h;id  a 
verdict,  but  the  judgment  was  arretted,  becaufe  plaintiff 
did  not  alledge,  that  there  was  any  colloquium  of  his  trade, 
or  of  his  buying  and  felling  at  the  time  when  the  words 
were  fpoken  ;  for  to  fay  a  man  is  a  cheating  fellow,  it 
doth  not  follow  that  he  is  fo  in  his  trade,  for  he  may 
cheat  at  gaming,  and  not  in  his  dealing,  and  the  words 
being  general,  may  as  well  be  applied  to  that  as  to  his 
trade  ;  and  the  keeping  a  falfe  book  doih  not  imply,  th::t 
the  defendant  kept  a  falfe  debt-book,  for  he  might  have  a 
book  which  is  falfe  printed,  as  well  as  2  falfe  debt-hoi. 
2  Saund.  307. 

Cafe,  Sec.  for  thefe  words,  viz.  Orton  fays,  I  am  a 
perjured  knave,  but  he  is  a  perjured  knave  as  well  as  I,  for 
he  and  Field  fwore  one  for  another :  after  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  moved,  that  this  was  no  poiitive  charge 
that  the  plaintiff  was  perjured,  but  only  by  relation,  viz. 
that  he  was  perjured  as  well  as  the  defendant ;  but  ad- 
judged for  the  plaintiff.     Raym.  51. 

Cafe,  &c.  for  words  of  a  broker,  fpeaking  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  He  is  a  cheating  knave,  he  hath  cheated  me  with 
brafs  money ;  adjudged,  that  to  call  a  tradefman  a  cheat 
generally,  an  action  will  not  lie;  but  if  you  fpeak  of  his 
trade,  it  will  lie.     Raym.  62; 

Cafe,  &c.  by  a  merchant  for  thefe  words,  (there  being 
a  communication  of  him,)  I  believe  all  is  not  well  with  Da- 
niel Vivian ;  there  are  many  merchants  that  have  lately  failed, 
and  I  expeit  no  otherwife  of  Daniel  Vivian  :  after  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  the  words  were  held  actionable.  Raym, 
207. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  ia 
a  lime-burner,  &c.  and  gets  his  living  by  buying  and 
felling  lime,  and  that  the  defendant  fpoke  of  him  (the 
plaintiff )  in  arte  fua,  viz.  John  Terry  is  a  runaway,  and 
a  cheating  rogue,  upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  the  plaintiff 
had  a  verdict ;  it  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that 
the  defendant  did  not  fpeak  thofe  words  as  relating 
to  the  trade  of  lime-burning,  but  generally  de  arte  fua, 
and  he  may  have  another  trade;  but  adjudged,  that 
though  in  ancient  times,  it  was  the  conftant  courfe  to 
lay  a  colloquium  in  declarations  for  words,  and  it  was  a 
doubt,  whether  it  was  good  without  it  till  the  cafe  of 
Smith  a  Ward,  2  Cro.  673.  yet  in  that  cafe  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  to  alledge  the  words  to  be  fpoken  de  querente 
fupplied  the  colloquium,  and  in  the  principal  cafe  the 
words  are  alledgedto  be  fpoken  de  arte  fua,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  his  profeffiori.     Raym.  86. 

Cafe,  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  is  a 
mercer,  and  that  the  defendant  fpoke  thefe  words,  Thou 
art  a  cheating  knave,  and  a  rogue :  after  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  here 
was  no  colloquium  laid  of  his  trade ;  the  judgment  was  ftaid. 
Raym.  166. 

Cafe  brought  by  a  merchant  for  thefe  words,  AuJlih 
Drake  is  broke,  he  is  a  beggarly  fellow,  and  not  worth  a  groat, 
and  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  :  upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  the 
plaintiff  had  a  verdict  ;  and  it  was  moved  in  arreft  of 
judgment,  that  thefe  words  are  not  actionable,  for  he 
may  be  an  honeft  man  and  not  worth  a  groat,  and  to  be 
a  beggarly  fellow  is  no  crime,  for  it  imports  only  that  he 
was  a  poor  man,  and  that  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  mis- 
fortune ;  but  the  plaintiff  had  judgment,  becaufe  to  fay, 
He  is  not  able  to  pay  his  debts,  is  actionable.  Raym.  184. 
Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  is 
keeper  of  a  livefy-flable,  and  of  Bell-Savage  Inn,  and  that 
T.  P.  coming  with  a  waggon  into  the  yard,  and  enquir- 
ing of  the  defendant,  which  was  Bell-Savage  Inn,  the 
defendant  replied,  This  is  Bell-Savage  Inn,  deal  not  with 
Southam  (the  plaintiff)  for  he  is  broke,  and  there  is  nei- 
ther entertainment  for  man  or  horfe  ;  after  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  and  great  damages,  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 
Raym.  231. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  by 
buying  and  felling  wares,  uberrimam  fsbi  IS  familite  ac- 
quifivit  vivendi  fuflentationem,  (without  mentioning  any 
trade)  and  that  the  defendant  faid  of  him  (the  plaintiff) 
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*¥hou  art  a  pitiful,  beggarly,  broken  fellow  ;  after  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  objected,  that  the  plaintiff  did 
not  alledge,  that  he  was  of  any  trade  ;  but  this  objec- 
tion was  over-ruled,  and  the  plaintiff  had  judgment. 
T.Jones  140. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  is 
a  renter  of  lands,  and  that  he  had  gained  great  profit  by 
buying  and  felling  wheat,  barley,  &c.  and  that  the  de- 
fendant faid  thefe  words  of  him,  (viz.  he  hath  cheated  in 
corn  ; )  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held  per  cu- 
riam, that  the  words  are  not  actionable,  and  that  the 
words  of  inducement  were  only  a  defcription  of  a  far- 
mer, and  if  they  fliould  be  actionable,  every  farmer 
would  be  entitled  to  the  like  action.     T.  Jones  156. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared  that,  there 
being  a  communication  of  his  trade,  the  defendant  faid. 
He  was  a  cheating  knave,  and  kept  a  falfe  debt-book,  with 
which  he  cheated  the  country  ;  after  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, it  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  to  fay  of  a 
tradefman,  He  is  a  cheating  knave,  though  there  was  a 
colloquium  of  his  trade,  is  not  actionable  ;  becaufe  it  may 
be  intended  he  fold  his  goods  too  dear,  and  fo  cheated 
the  buyer  in  the  price ;  and  to  fay  he  kept  a  falfe  book  is 
not  actionable,  becaufe  he  may  keep  fuch  a  book,  not 
knowing  it  to  be  falfe  ;  but  adjudged,  that  the  words 
taken  all  together  are  actionable,  for  tradefmens  books 
are  often  given  in  evidence,  and  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  be  falfe.     1  Vent.  263. 

Cafe  for  thefe  words,  fpoken  of  a  merchant  who  made 
a  ban-fire  at  his  door  when  king  James  the  Second  came 
to  the  crown,  viz.  He  is  a  rogue,  a  papijl  dog,  and  a  piti- 
ful fellow,  and  never  a  rogue  in  town  had  a  bon-fire  before 
Ms  door  but  he ;  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  500 1. 
damages,  a  writ  of  error  was  brought ;  but  per  curiam, 
the  words  are  actionable.     3  Mod.  103. 

Cafe,  &c.  for  thefe  words  fpoken  of  a  farmer,  He  owes 
more  money  than  he  is  worth,  he  is  broke  and  run  away  ;  af- 
ter a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  per  curiam,  the  words  are 
actionable. 

His  fan,  Brooks,  hath  deceived  me  in  a  reckoning  for  wares  ; 
and  his  debt-book  which  he  keepcth  for  fale  of  his  wares  in  his 
/hop,  is  a  falfe  debt-book,  and  I  will  make  him  ajhamed  of 
his  calling ;  not  actionable.     Brownl.  4. 

The  plaintiff  declared,  that  for  many  years  paft  fuit 
mercator,  Sec.  and  the  defendant  faid,  Thou  art  a  beggarly 
knave,  and  a  bankrupt ;  it  was  doubted  whether  actiona- 
ble, becaufe  he  did  not  alledge,  that  he  was  a  merchant 
at  the  time  the  words  were  fpoken.     Cro.  Eliz.  J94.. 

Cafe  by  an  inn-keeper  againft  the  defendant,  for  call- 
ing him  (the  plaintiff)  caterpillar,  for  he  liveth  by  robbing 
his  guejls  ;  adjudged  not  actionable.     Moor  179. 

Cafe,  &c.  for  thefe  words  fpoken  of  an  inn-keeper, 
Tour  mafter,Thomas  Cferke,  did  harbour  and  lodge  cut-purfes 
and  rogues,  and  did  receive  Jlolen  goods,  and  there  are  yet 
fame  in  his  houfe  ;  and  declared,  that  by  reafon  of  fpeak- 
ing  thofe  words  he  loft  his  guefts  ;  adjudged  not  actiona- 
ble ;  for  an  inn-keeper's  houfe  being  common  to  all  his 
guefts,  he  may  lodge  cut-purfes,  and  receive  ftolen 
goods,   and  not  know  them  to  be  fuch.     2  Roll.  Rep. 

136„- 

Cafe,  &c.  againft  hufband  and  wife,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  declared,  that  he  was  a  freeman  of  London, 
and  a  tradefman,  and  that  he  got  his  living  by  buying  and 
felling  crewel,  and  that  the  wife,  &c.  faid,  He  (the  plain- 
tiff) is  a  cheater;  and  hath  cozened  and  cheated  my  hujband 
of  500/.  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  40I.  da- 
mages, the  judgment  was  arretted,  for  that  the  words 
were  not  actionable,  becaufe  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
cozening  and  cheating  was  in  any  thing  concerning  his 
trade.     W.  Jones  366. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  was 
a  common  brewer,  and  that  the  defendant,  upon  a  dif- 
courfe  which  he  had  with  another  concerning  the  plain- 
tiff, faid  thefe  words  of  him,  /  will  give  my  mare  a  peck 
of  malt,  and  give  her  water  after  it,  and  Jhe  /ball  pifs  as 
good  beer  as  Thomas  Fen  breweth  (inuendo  the  plaintiff ) 
by  reafon  whereof  he  loft  feveral  cuftomers,  but  men- 
tioned none  in  particular ;  and  that  being  moved  in  arreft 
of  judgment,  after  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the  judgment 
was  reverfed ;  for  the  words  are  not  actionable,  without 
alledging  a  particular  lofs.    W.  Jonts  444. 


Cafe  for  thefe  word*  fpoken  of  a  diftiller,  in  which  th» 
plaintiff  declared,  that  the  defendant  difcourfing  with 
one  IJles,  afked  him  of  whom  he  bought  aqua  vita,  who 
replied,  of  Mr.  Godfrey  (the  plaintiff)  ;  thereupon  the 
defendant  faid,  He  is  a  varlet,  he  hath  fupprejjed  his  bro- 
ther's-will,  to  cozen  and  deceive  men  of  their  legacies,  we  will 
make  him  cry  peccavi  on  his  knees,  he  maketh  jliew  of  religion* 
but  is  an  hypocrite  ;  adjudged  not  actionable,  becaufe  th« 
words  do  not  relate  to  his  trade.     Palm.  21. 

The  plaintiff  being  a  mercer,  declared  againft  the  de- 
fendant for  thefe  words,  (viz.)  Thou  dojl  owe  mote  than 
thou  art  worth,  and  art  not  able  to  pay  thy  debts  ;  adj  udged 
not  actionable,  becaufe  the  words  do  not  imply  any  fraud 
or  deceit,  fo  they  will  not  amount  to  a  bankruptcy  with- 
in the  ftatutes,  for  a  man  may  owe  more  than  he  is 
worth,  and  yet  be  an  honeft  man,  and  have  credit  by 
friends  to  fupport  him  in  trade.     Style  213. 

Cafe,  &c.  for  thefe  words  fpoken  of  a  merchant,  Thou 
art  a  cheating  rogue,  and  a  runagate  rogue  ;  after  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  adjudged  not  actionable  ;  for  to  fay  ge- 
nerally, that  a  man  is  a  cheater,  is  not  actionable  without 
a  colloquium  laid  of  his  trade  or  profeffion,  which  was  not 
done  in  this  cafe.     Hard.  8. 

Cafe,  &c.  for  thefe  words  fpoken  of  a  watchmaker* 
(viz.)  He  is  a  bungler,  and  knows  not  how  to  make  a  good 
piece  of  work;  after  a  verdict  for  the  plainti:T,  wherein 
the  jury  faid  that  he  was  a  watchmaker,  it  was  objected, 
that  there  was  no  colloquium  laid  out  of  his  trade;  it  is 
true,  if  the  words  had  been,  he  could  not  make  a  good 
watch,  it  would  have  been  known  what  he  meant,  but 
here  the  words  are  indifferent,  and  may  have  no  relation 
to  his  trade  j  the  judgment  was  ftayed.     1  Mod.  19. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  was 
a  merchant,  and  that  by  his  good  name  he  had  the  good 
will  of  his  neighbours,  and  alfo  that  by  buying  and  felling 
he  got  diverfa  lucra,  &c..and  that  the  defendant  called 
him  a  bankrupt ;  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was 
moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  the  declaration  was  ill, 
becaufe  it  did  not  appear  that  he  gained  his  living  by  buy- 
ing and  felling  ;  the  judgment  was  fet  afide.     Sid.  299. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  for 
feven  years  laft  paft,  had  lawfully  ufed  the  art  of  buying 
and  felling,  and  had  gained  great  profit  thereby,  for  the 
fupport  of  himfelf  and  family,  and  that  the  defendant 
falfo  (J  malitiofe  faid  of  him  (the  plaintiff),  He  is  a  run- 
agate, and  worfe  than  a  rogue,  and  if  he  had  his  deferts  he 
had  been  hanged ;  whereby  he  loft  his  cuftom,  but  he  did 
not  lay  any  fpecial  damage ;  after  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, the  judgment  was  ftayed,  becaufe  runagate  is  not  of 
the  fame  fignification  as  bankrupt ;  and  here  the  plaintiff 
did  not  fet  forth  what  trade  he  ufed,  and  it  might  be 
that  of  a  tinker  or  pedlar,  who  are  rogues  by  the  ftatute 
Eliz.  fo  the  words  are  not  actionable.     2  Lev.  214. 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  fhe  declared,  that  flie  was  fkilled 
in  dancing,  and  taught  young  women  to  dance,  by  which 
Jhe  gained  a  livelihood,  and  that  the  defendant,  to  injure 
her,  faid,  She  is  as  much  a  man  as  I  am,  Jhe  is  an  herma- 
phrodite ;  by  which  fhe  loft  divers  fchoiars,  but  did  not 
mention  any  in  particular  ;  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
it  was  adjudged,  that  the  words  are  not  actionable,  for 
it  is  no  fcandal  to  her  profeffion  to  fay,  jhe  is  an  herma- 
phrodite, for  young  women  are  commonly  taught  by  men 
to  dance,  and  here  is  no  fpecial  damages  laid.     2  Lev. 

233- 

Cafe,  &c.  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  is 
a  trader,  and  that  the  defendant  fpake  thefe  words  of 
him,  You  are  a  cheat,  and  have  been  a  cheat  for  many  years; 
not  actionable,  without  laying  a  colloquium  of  his  trade. 
2  Sali.  694. 

Cafe  for  words  fpoken  of  a  butcher,  in  which  a  collo- 
quium was  laid  of  a  cow  killed  by  him,  and  of  the  flefh  of 
that  cow  ;  and  that  the  defendant  faid,  The  cow  died  with 
calving,  by  reafon  whereof  he  loft  fuch  and  fuch  cuf- 
tomers ;  there  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  &c.  and 
upon  a  writ  of  error  brought,  the  judgment  was  reverfed, 
becaufe  the  words  in  themfelves  are  not  actionable  ;  it  is 
true,  here  are  fpecial  damages  laid,  but  yet  that  will  not 
help,  becaufe  he  did  not  alledge,  that  he  could  not  fell 
the  cow,  but  only  that  he  loft  his  cuftomers.     2  Sali.  695. 

Action  upon  tbeftatute,  is  brought  upon  the  breach 

of  a  ftatute,  whereby  an  action  is  given  that  lay  not  be- 

K  fore  ; 
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fore;  as  where  one  commits  perjury,  to  the  prejudice 
of  another,  he  who  is  damaged,  mall  have  a  writ  upon 
the  ftatute,  that  is,  where  the  ftatute  gives  the  fuit  or 
aftion  to  the  party  grieved,  or  otherwife  to  one  perfon 
certain.     Cowel. 

Action,  en  a  bill  of  exchange.  An  aclion  of  debt  will 
not  lie  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  accepted  againft  the  ac- 
ceptor ;  but  a  fpecial  aclion  of  the  cafe  muft  be  brought 
againft  him,  becaufe  the  acceptance  does  not  create  a 
duty,  no  more  than  a  promife  by  a  ftranger  to  pay,  &c. 
if  the  creditor  will  forbear  his  debt;  and  he  that  drew 
the  bill  continues  debtor,  notwithftanding  the  acceptance, 
which  makes  the  acceptor  liable  to  pay  it,  and  the 
cuftom  does  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  create  a  debt,  but 
only  makes  the  acceptor  onerabilis  to  pay  the  money ; 
wherefore  and  becaufe  no  precedent  could  be  produced, 
that  an  aclion  of  debt  had  been  brought  upon  an  accept- 
ed bill  of  exchange,  judgment  was  arretted.     Anon. 

Affumpfit  lies  on  a  bill  of  exchange  accepted,  per  cur. 
in  cafe  of  the  city  of  London,  v.  Gone. 

A  general  indebitatus  affumpfit  does  not  lie  on  a  bill  of 
exchange,  but  the  party  ought  to  declare  fpecially  on  the 
cuftom  of  merchants.     Frederick  v.  Cotton. 

A  general  indebitatus  affumpfit  will  not  lie  upon  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  want  of  consideration  ;  for  a  bill  is  but 
evidence  of  a  promife,  and  fo  but  nudum  paclum,  and 
therefore  a  fpecial  aclion  ought  to  be  brought  upon  the 
cafe,  upon  the  bill  and  cuftom  of  merchants,  or  elfe  a 
general  indebitatus  affumpfit  for  money  received  to  one's 
ufe,  per  Holt,  chief  juftice.     Hedges  v.  Steward. 

Indebitatus  affumpfit  lies  not  againft  the  acceptor  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  becaufe  his  acceptance  is  but  a  colla- 
teral engagement ;  but  it  lies  againft  the  drawer  himfelf, 
for  he  was  really  a  debtor  by  the  receipt  of  the  money, 
and  debt  will  lie  againft  him.     Harfs  cafe.  Salh.  23. 

Affumpfit  upon  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  plaintiff  de- 
clares, that  fecundum  confuetudinem  et  ufum  mercatorum,  the 
acceptor  is  bound  to  pay,  &c.  without  fhewing  the 
cuftom  at  large  ;  and  the  defendant  demurred,  and  it  was 
adjudged  for  the  plaintiff,  and  per  curiam  it  is  a  better 
Way,  than  to  fhew  the  whole  at  large.     Soper  v.  Dibble. 

Cafe.  The  plaintiff  declares,  quod  intra  hoc  regnum 
Angliis  there  is,  and  time  whereof,  &c.  hath  been  a 
cuftom,  that  if  two  merchants  are  partners,  jointly  mer- 
chandizing together,  and  the  one  of  them  fubfcribes  a 
bill  for  the  payment  of  money  by  him  and  his  partner, 
mentioned  there  to  another  or  his  order,  that  then  both 
the  partners  are  bound  by  the  fubfcription  of  that  fingle 
perfon  ;  and  that  if  the  perfon  to  whom  this  bill  is  paya- 
ble, indorfes  it  payable  to  any  other  perfon,  that  then 
thofe  partners  ought  to  pay  fuch  bill  upon  notice,  to 
him  to  whom  it  is  made  payable;  then  the  plaintiff  fhews 
that  J.  S.  and  the  defendant  Hall,  were  partners  jointly 
merchandizing,  and  that  J.  S.  fubfcribed  a  bill  of  one 
hundred  pounds  payable  to  Hutchins,  or  his'  order,  by 
himfelf  and  his  partner,  and  that  Hutchins  indorfiivit  bil- 
lam  pradiclam  folubilem  to  the  plaintiff,  that  the  defen- 
dant had  notice  thereof,  and  upon  demand  did  not  pay, 
&c.  The  defendant  demurred.  Lord  Raym.  175.  Sali. 
126.  Molloy.  b.  2.  c.  10.  feft.  29. 

1.  Exc.That  the  declaration  being  per  confuetudinem  An- 
giitis, &c.  was  ill,  becaufe  the  cuftom  of  England  is  the  law 
of  England,  of  which  the  judges  ought  to  take  notice 
without  pleading.  Sed  non  allocatur.  •  For  though  here- 
tofore this  has  been  allowed,  yet  of  late  time  it  has  al- 
ways been  over-ruled  ;  and  in  an  aclion  againft  a  carrier, 
it  is  always  laid  per  confuetudinem  Anglits,  &c. 

2.  Exc.  Though  lex  mercatoria  is  part  of  the  law  of 
England,  yet  it  is  but  a  particular  cuftom  among  mer- 
chants, and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  fhewn  in  London, 
or  fome  other  place,  fed  non  allocatur.  For  the  cuftom  is 
not  reftrained  to  any  particular  place ;  and  in  Hard,  485, 
it  is  laid  as  here. 

3.  Exc.  It  is  not  faid  that  the  faid  J.  S.  promifed 
for  the  defendant  and  himfelf  upon  the  account  of 
trade,  and  it  may  be,  that  this  was  for  rent  or  fome 
other  thing,  for  which  the  partner  is  not  liable.  Sed 
non  allocatur.  For  the  plaintiff  having  declared  fo  fpe- 
cially upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  it  fhall  be  intend- 
ed, this  was  for  merchandizing,  efpecially  fince  the  de- 
fendant has  demurred  generally  j   and  if  the  cafe  had 


been  otherwife,  the  defendant  might  have  pleaded  it< 
4.  Exc.  That  the  declaration  is,  that  Hutchins  indor- 
favit  billam  pradiclam  folubilem  to  the  plaintiff,  which  i» 
nonfenfe ;  for  it  ought  to  be,  that  he  indorfed  the  bill, 
that  the  defendant  ihould  pay,  &c.  Sed  non  allocatur. 
And  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  Pinkney  v. 
Hall. 

Affumpfit  for   forty  pounds.     The  plaintiff  declaress 
upon  a  bill  of  exchange  for  twenty  pounds,  payable  ten 
days  after  fight,  and  that  the  bill  was  feen  by  the  defen- 
dant and  accepted  the  fifth  of  May,  and  then  he  fhews 
another  affumpfit  for  the  other  twenty  pounds,  &c.    The 
defendant  craves  oyerol  the  original,  and  upon  that  prays 
that  the  writ  may  abate  quoad primam  promiffionem,  becaufe 
the  original  bears  tejle  the  15th  of  May,  and  the  bill  was 
not  payable  until  ten  days  after  fight ;  et  quoad  alteram 
promiffionem,  he  pleads  in  bar  without  defence.     The 
plaintiff  demurs.      It  was  argued    by  the   defendant's 
council,  that  if  the  bill  be  payable  ten  days  after  fight, 
the  day  of  fight  fhall  be  taken  exdufive,  as  well  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  word  pofl,  as  becaufe  it  is  always  fo  under- 
stood among  merchants.     But  the  court  was  of  opinion, 
I.  That  in  real  aclions  the  writ  may  abate  in  part  ;  but 
in  perfonal  anions  a  writ  cannot  abate  in  part.     There- 
fore admitting  that  the  day  is  excluded  here,  the  writ 
muft  abate  for  the  whole,  or  not  at  all.     2.  That  there 
is  no  fraction  of  a  day  in  this  cafe,  but  that  it  fhall  be 
entirely  included  or  excluded  in  this  cafe ;  for  the  law 
will  never  account  for  minutes  or  hours,  to  make  priori- 
ties in  a  fingle  day,  unlefs  it  be  to  prevent  a  great  mif- 
chief  or  inconvenience  ;  and  if  a  bond  be  made  the  firff 
day  of  January,  and  this  bond  is  releafed  the  fame  day, 
the  bond  may  be  averred  to  be  made  before  the  releafe. 
So  if  a  feme file  bind  herfelf  in  a  bond,  and  the  fame  day 
marries,  one  may  aver,  that  fhe  married  after  the  bond 
delivered.     In  affize  it  appears,  that  the  diffeifin  was  done 
the  fame  day  on  which  the  writ  was  tefile ;  yet  this  fhall 
not  abate  the  writ,  becaufe  the  affize  might  be  purchafed 
after  diffeifin.     3.  That   if  there  is   a  cuftom   among 
merchants,  that  the  day  of  the  fight  fhall  be  excluded, 
it  ought  to  have  been  pleaded  fpecially ;  for  it  is  a  fpecial 
cuftom,  of  which  the  court  cannot  take  knowledge  with- 
out pleading.     And  Powel,  juftice,  faid,  that  the  court 
would  not  take  notice  of  the  lex  mercatoria,  as  that  there 
is  no  furvivorfhip,  or  of  a  general  cuftom  of  gavelkind  ; 
but  that  fuch  fpecial  cuftom  as  this  here  ought  to  he 
pleaded.     And  in  an  aclion  upon  a   bill  of  exchange, 
unlefs  the  plaintiff  declares   upon  a  cuftom  to  fupport 
the  affumpfit  according  to  the  common  form,  the  aclion 
will  not  be  maintainable.     4.  Powel  and  Nevil,  juftices, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  day  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be 
included ;  fo  that  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  fhewn 
fhall  be  reckoned  one  of  the  ten  ;  for  according  to  Clay- 
ton's cafe,  and  all  the  books,  when  the  computation  is 
to  be  made  from  an  aft  done,    the  day  on  which  the 
aft  was  done  muft  be  included;  becaufe  fince  there  is  no 
fraftion  in  a  day,  that  aft  relates  to  the  firft  moment  of 
the  day  in  which  it  was  done,  and  was  as  if  it  were  then 
done.     But  when  the  computation  is  to  be  from  the  day 
itfelf,  and  not  from  an  aft  done,  there  the  day  in  which 
the  aft  was  done  muft  be  excluded  by  the  exprefs  words 
of  the  parties.     As  if  a  leafe  be  made  to  commence  a  die 
datus,  the  day  is  excluded ;    but   if  it  be  a  confeclione, 
which  is  an   aft  done,  the  day  of  making  fhall  be  in- 
cluded.    But  Treby,  chief  juftice,  contra,  held  that  if  a 
bill  be   payable  ten   days   after  fight,    the  day  of  the 
fight  cannot  be  accounted   one  of  the  ten  days,  but 
fhall  be  excluded.     1.  Becaufe  it  may  be  feen  the  laft 
minute  of  the  day,  and  that  may  be  intended  as  reafon^ 
ably,  as  that  it  was  feen  the  firft  minute.     2.  The  party 
may  have  the  whole  day  to  view  the  bill,  and  that  is  al- 
lowed him  by  the  law.     3.  Becaufe  the  contrary  con- 
ftruftion  feems  abfurd  ;  for  then  if  a  bill  be  payable  one 
day  after  fight,  it  muft  be  paid  the  fame  day  that  it  is 
feen,  which  is  not  the  day  after  the  fight,  as  the  bill  re- 
quires.    As  to  Clayton's  cafe,  he  admitted  it  was  good 
law,  but  not  contrary  to  his  opinion  :  for  if  a  man  makes 
a  leafe  the  firft  of  fan.  to  have  and  to  hold  a  confeitione 
for  a  year,  there  the  day  of  the  making   muft  be  ac- 
counted one,  becaufe  being  a  leafe  from  the  delivery, 
and  to   continue  but   for  one  year ;    unlefs  the  day. 
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be  included,  the  leafe  will  not  determine  Until  the  end 
of  the  firft  of  Jan.  the  next  year  ;  and  fo  there  will  be 
two  firft  days  of  Jan.  in  the  one  year.  .  But  notwith- 
ftanding  his  opinion,  becaufe  his  brothers  were  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  he  awarded  that  the  writ  fhould  ftand, 
and  that  the  defendant  fhould  anfwer  over.  Note,  be- 
fore this  opinion  of  the  court  was  pronounced,  the  de- 
fendant's counfel  offered  to  take  exceptions  to  the  decla- 
ration, but  the  court  refufed  to  admit  them  ;  for  per  cu- 
riam, upon  a  plea  to  the  writ,  the  defendant  cannot  take 
exceptions  to  the  court  before  the  writ  be  adjudged  good, 
for  then  the  defendant  has  time  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  the  declaration,  and  before  it  is  needlefs ;  becaufe  if 
the  writ  be  debated,  that  will  determine  the  whole. 
After  this  it  was  objected,  that  the  defendant  had  not 
made  defence,  and  the  queftion  was,  if  this  was  matter 
of  form,  and  fo  aided  by  the  general  demurrer,  and 
prima  facie  the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  this  was  matter 
of  fubftance,  becaufe  the  defendant  is  not  party  to  the 
action  without  defence;  but  after  having  confulted  the 
judges  of  the  King's-Bench,  where  it  has  been  a  long 
time  held  matter  of  form,  they  agreed  that  it  was  aided 
by  the  general  demurrer,  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
feemed  to  comply  with  that  opinion,  rather  than  to  ap- 
prove it  witn  their  own  judgment,  to  the  end  that  there 
might  be  a  conformity  between  the  two  courts.  Bcllafts 
v.  Hcfter. 

The  plaintiff  brought  an  action  upon  the  cafe  upon  a 
bill  of  exchange  againft  the  defendant,  and  declared  up- 
on the  cuftom  of  merchants,  which  he  fhewed  to  be  thus  ; 
that  if  any  merchant  fubfcribes  a  bill,  by  which  he  pro- 
mifes  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  to  another  man,  or  his  or- 
der, and  afterwards  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  was 
made  payable,  indorfes  the  faid  bill  for  the  payment  of 
the  whole  fum  therein  contained,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  another  man,  the  firft  drawer  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
fum  fo  indorfed,  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  indorfed 
payable ;  and  there  the  plaintiff  fhews  that  the  defen- 
dant Cardy,  being  a  merchant,  fubfcribed  a  bill'  for 
forty-fix  pounds,  nineteen  millings,  payable  to  Black- 
man,  or  his  order ;  that  Blackman  indorfed  forty-three 
pounds,  four  fhillings  of  it,  payable  to  the  plaintiff,  &c. 
The  defendant  joined  in  demurrer,  and  adjudged  per  to- 
tam  curiam,  that  the  declaration  is  ill.  For  a  man  can- 
not apportion  fuch  perfonal  contract,  as  he  cannot  make 
a  man  liable  to  two  actions,  where  by  the  contract  he  is 
liable  but  to  one.  As  if  A  grants  a  rent-charge  of 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  B,  B  grants  ten  pounds  to 
C,  C  cannot  compel  the  tertenant  to  attorn.  So  if 
lands  are  conveyed  with  warranty  to  A  and  B,  their  heirs 
and  afligns,  if  partition  be  made,  the  warranty  is  extinct. 
See  Hob.  25.  Roll,  and  OJborne's  cafe.  But  if  in  the 
principal  cafe  the  plaintiff  had  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  three  pounds,  fifteen  fhillings,  the  declaration  had 
been  good ;  and  though  it  was  objected  by  Mr.  Northey 
for  the  plaintiff,  that  the  plaintiff  had  made  payment  of 
a  part  to  be  part  of  the  cuftom,  and  therefore  it  was 
well  enough  by  the  cuftom.  Holt,  chief  juftice,  an- 
fwered,  that  this  is  not  a  particular  local  cuftom,  but 
the  common  cuftom  of  merchants,  of  which  the  law 
takes  notice  ;  and  therefore  the  court  cannot  take  the 
cuftom  to  be  fo.  And  the  whole  court  were  of  opinion, 
that  judgment  ought  to  be  entered  for  the  defendant. 
But  upon  the  importunity  of  Mr.  Northey,  leave  was 
given  to  the  plaintiff,  to  difcontinue  upon  payment  of 
cofts.     Hawkins  v.  Cardy. 

Ajfumpfit  upon  a  bill  of  Exchange.  The  plaintiff  de- 
clares, that  J.  S.  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  the  de- 
fendant, dated  the  25th  of  March,  1696,  payable  with- 
in one  month  after ;  that  afterwards,  viz.  fuch  a  day  in 
April,  1697,  he  fhewed  the  bill  to  the  defendant,  and 
he  promifed  to  pay  it,  fecundem  tenorem  et  effettum  billa 
pradifta.  Non  ajfumpfit  pleaded,  and  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower  moved  in  arreft  of 
judgment,  that  the  promife  was  void,  becaufe  impoffible 
to  be  performed  ;  the  day  of  payment  being  paft  at  the 
time  of  the  acceptance  of  the  bill,  and  fo  impoflible  to  be 
performed  fecundem  tenorem  et  effectum  billa  pradiSia,  all 
which  appears  upon  the  plaintiff's  declaration.  To  which 
Mr.  Northey  for  plaintiff  anfwered,  that  it  will  amount 
to  a  promife  to  pay  generally,  of  which  opinion  was  the 
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whole  court.  And  Holt,  Chief  juftice,  took  the  diirinc* 
tion,  when  the  day  of  payment  is  paft  at  the  time  of 
the  acceptance,  as  it  was  in  this  cale,  where  the  pay- 
ment is  to  come.  In  the  former  cafe  acceptance  to 
pay  fecundum  tenorem  et  effectum  billa:,  will  amount  to  a 
general  acceptance  to  pay  the  money  5  contra  in  the 
latter  cafe.  For  in  the  former  cafe  it  is  impoflible  to 
pay  the  money  as  the  bill  appoints.  But  he  faid,  that 
it  had  been  better  in  the  cafe,  to  hava  declared  a  ge- 
neral promife,  without  having  reftrained  by  the  teno- 
rem effectum  billa;  and  (by  him)  in  fuch  cafe  the  ac-» 
ceptance  of  a  bill  amounts  to  an  exprefs  promife  to 
pay  it.  But  (by  him)  if  the  plaintiff  declares,  that 
the  acceptance  was  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
payment,  and  that  he  accepted  to  pay  it  fecundum  te- 
noram  effetlum  billa  predicts,  and  it  appears  upon  the 
evidence,  that  the  acceptance  in  fact  was  after  the  day 
of  payment,  that  would  lie  againft  the  defendant. 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff.     Jackfon.  v.  Pigott. 

In  an  action  upon  the  cafe  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  ; 
the  plaintiff  in  his  declaration  declared  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, and  that  he  offered  it  to  the  perfon  upon  whom 
it  was  drawn,  and  he  refufed  to  pay  it,  per  quod  the  firft 
drawer  dcvenit  onerabilis  per  confuetudinun,  &c.  and  there 
was  an  indebitatus  ajfumpfit,  and  a  quantum  meruit,  in  the 
declaration.  Judgment  by  default,  and  a  writ  of  en- 
quiry of  damages,  and  entire  damages  were  given.  And 
now  it  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  as  the 
matter  ftood  upon  the  firft  count,  this  action  was  found- 
ed upon  a  deceit,  the  bill  not  being  paid  according  to 
the  warranty,  every  one  who  draws  a  bill  warranting 
the  payment  of  it;  and  therefore  being  in  the  nature  of 
an  action  for  a  deceit,  which  is  a  tort,  it  cannot  be  join- 
ed with  an  afjumpfit,  which  is  founded  upon  a  Contract; 
and  therefore  for  want  of  laying  an  exprefs  promife,  it 
was  ill,  entire  damages  being  given.  Northey  faid,  that 
the  action  was  founded  upon  the  cuftom,  and  that  the 
obligation  arofe  by  that,  and  therefore  the  action  is 
maintainable  without  fhewing  a  promife.  Cro.  Car.  302. 
A  declaration  upon  a  bill  of  exchange,  without  fhewing 
any  promife,  and  the  roll  is  fo.  Qj  This  founds  all  in 
contract,  for  the  cuftom  raifes  a  promife  in  law,  that 
the  drawer  will  pay  the  money,  if  the  perfon  on  whom 
it  is  drawn  refufes  to  pay  it.  And  2  Cro.  307,  fays, 
that  if  a  merchant  accepts  a  bill,  it  has,  by  the  cuftom, 
the  force  of  a  promife,  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney. Holt,  chief  juftice,  at  the  beginning  feemed  to 
agree  with  the  objection,  and  faid,  that  he  who  draws 
the  bill  warrants  the  payment  of  it ;  and  if  he  does  not, 
it  is  a  deceit,  and  one  may  have  an  action  upon  it;  but 
then  they  ought  not  to  join  it  with  an  action  upon  a 
promife.  That  is  the  reafon  of  the  cafe  of  Sir  John 
Daljlon  and  John/on.  Mich.  7  W.  III.  B.  R.  ante  58, 
in  the  time  of  2  Cro.  they  were  not  arrived  at  this  way 
of  declaring  upon  bills  of  exchange.  Gould,  juftice,  cited 
1  Sid.  306,  that  if  a  man  brings  ajfumpfit  for  the  arrears 
of  an  account,  where  the  action  formed  is  debt,  he  ought 
to  lay  an  exprefs  promife,  to  maintain  the  action.  Holt 
faid,  that  the  notion  of  promifes  in  law  was. a  metaphy- 
seal notion,  for  the  law  makes  ho  promife  but  where 
there  is  a  promife  of  the  party.  Afterwards  in  this 
term  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  becaufe  the 
drawing  of  the  bill  was  an  actual  promife.  Ex  relation/ 
niri  Jacob.     Starke  v.     Cheefeman. 

Action  upon  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  plaintiff  de- 
clared, that  one  Milburn  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  upon 
George  Walcup  in  London,  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff's 
orders  at  double  ufance  at  AmJlerdam,  (and  the  bill  was 
dated  the  26th  of  October,  1699,  and  by  that  the  double 
ufance  expired  the  26th  of  December ;  and  by  the  cuf- 
tom of  merchants,  the  perfon  upon  whom  a  bill  is 
drawn,  hath  three  days  of  grace  for  the  payment  in 
England,  and  eight  days  of  grace  in  Holland).  The 
bill  was  tendered  to  Walcup  on  the  30th  of  December, 
who  accepted  it,  by  which  he  became  liable,  and 
fuper  hoc  prad.  (the  defendant)  eifdem  die  et  anno  fuper 
fe  ajfumpfit  quod  ipfe  prad.  denarios  in  eadem  billa  content, 
eidem  G.  bene  folvere  et  contentare  vellet  fecundum  tenorem 
et  effectum  billa  prad.  And  it  was  moved,  that  this  was 
ill  by  Sir  Barth.  Shower  and  Dee ;  for  the  bill  was  not 
tendered  or  accepted  till  the  30th  of  December,  which 
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was  the  laft  day  for  the  payment,  then  as  the  defendant 
promifed  (as  it  was  alledged)  on  the  fame  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  effecT:  of  the  bill,  it  was  a  thing  impoffible, 
for  the  payment  was  to  be  at  Amfterdam, which  could  not 
be  on  the  fame  day,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  had  not 
declared  well ;  for  he  ought  to  have  faid,  that  by  the 
cuftom  of  merchants,  if  a  bill  was  accepted,  the  accep- 
tor obliged  himfelf  to  make  payment  to  the  perfon  who 
tendered  it,  &c.  And  Sir  Barth.  Shower  faid,  it  was 
proved  at  the  trial  by  a  public  notary,  that  if  a  man  ac- 
cept a  bill  payable  at  Amjierdam,  he  ought  to  afiign  a 
houfe  where  the  money  ought  to  be  paid,  otherwife  it  is 
not  a  good  acceptance,  and  the  bill  may  lie  protefted ; 
and  if  this  bill  had  been  tendered  within  the  term  of  the 
double  ufance,  it  might  have  been  protefted  ;  but  after 
the  ufances  were  expired,  he  doubted  whether  fuch  pro- 
tefts  could  be  made.  But  it  was  faid  on  the  other  fide, 
and  refolved  by  the  court,  that  the  judgment  mould  be 
for  the  plaintiff;  for  the  allegation  of  any  promife  for  pay- 
ment was  not  needful,  for  the  acceptance  is  an  actual 
ajjitmpfit,  and  the  declaration  need  not  alledge  more; 
and  although  fome  houfe  where  the  money  ought  to  be 
paid  at  Ain/lerdam  fliould  be  named,  otherwife  the  party 
may  proteft  the  bill,  yet  if  it  is  accepted,  the  acceptor  be- 
comes liable  thereby. 

And  Halt,  C.  J.  faid,  that  if  a  bill  of  exchange  is 
drawn  upon  a  man  who  refufes  it,  a  ftranger  may  ac- 
cept it,  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  and  by  fuch  ac- 
ceptance he  becomes  liable. 

And  it  was  agreed  in  the  fame  cafe,  that  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, payable  to  the  order  of  a  perfon,  fhall  be  paid 
to  him  or  his  order,  for  it  is  tantamount.  Gregory  and 
Walcup. 

William  Murray  brought  an  aclion  againft  the  defend- 
ant, Sir  John  Erjkine,  upon  an  inland  bill  of  exchange, 
wherein  he  declared,  that  he,  on  the  firft  of  March, 
1727,  at  Weftminfter  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  made 
his  bill  of  exchange  in  writing  to  the  faid  Sir  John  di- 
rected, and  by  the  faid  bill  requefted  the  faid  Sir  John, 
upon  the  10th  day  of  the  faid  month  of  March,  to  pay 
the  faid  William  Murray,  or  order,  at  his  manfion-houfe, 
in  Edinburgh,  two  hundred  pounds  fterling,  pro  valore 
in  manibus  ipftus  Johannis  de  denariis  accommodatis  de  eodem 
TVillielmo;  that  the  defendant,  Sir  John,  accepted  the 
bill,  ac  ratione  hide  fecundum  confuetudincm  mercatorum,  be- 
came liable  to  pay,  &c.  and  being  fo  liable,  promifed  to 
pay  the  faid  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  plaintiff  Mur- 
ray, &c.  The  defendant  Erjkine,  let  judgment  go  a- 
gainft  him  by  nihil  dicit,  and  after  execution  of  a  writ  of 
enquiry,  and  final  judgment  given  againft  him,  he 
brought  this  writ  of  error, 

The  firft  exception  took  by  Mr.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Ro- 
Unfon,  counfel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  error  was,  that  it  was 
not  alledged  that  the  bill  was  drawn  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  merchants. 

But  to  this  it  was  anfwered  by  Mr.  Reeve,  counfel  for 
the  defendant  in  error,  and  fo  refolved  by  the  court, 
that  the  law  took  notice  of  the  cuftom  of  merchants, 
without  fetting  it  out  fpecially;  and  if  the  bill,  as  fet 
out  in  the  declaration,  appeared  to  be  within  the  cuftom 
of  merchants,  it  was  fufficient ;  befides,  after  fetting  out 
the  bill  and  acceptance,  it  is  faid,  ratione  inde  fecundum 
confuetudincm  mercatorum,  the  defendant  below  became 
liable,  which  they  held  was  fufEcient. 

The  feeond  exception  was,  that  it  was  not  averred, 
that  the  bill  was  figned  by  Mr.  Murray. 

The  third  exception  was,  that  the  defendant  had  not 
accepted  the  bill  by  underwriting  the  fame  under  his 
hand.  See  9  W.  III.  c.  17.  and  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  9. 
part  4,  and  5. 

As  to  the  figning,  it  was  anfwered,  that  it  is  alledged 
that  the  plaintiff  made  his  bill  of  exchange  in  writing  to 
the  faid  Sir  John  Erjkine  directed,  and  by  the  faid  bill 
requefted ;  which  of  neceffity  implies  the  plaintiff's 
name  was  written  in  the  bill,  elfe  he  could  not  requeft; 
and  the  faying  he  made  the  bill  in  writing  imports  he 
writ,  or  fomebody  by  his  authority  writ,  which  will  be 
the  fame  thing,  and  imports  a  figning,  which  is  necef- 
fary  in  cafe  of  inland  bills  of  exchange.  And  fuch  a 
way  of  declaring  was  held  fufficient  in  cafes  of  promif- 
fory  notes,  where  the.  »£t  3  and  4  Ann,  c.  9.  requires, 


that  the  party  who  makes  the  bill,  or  fome  perfon  fcn- 
trufted  by  him,  fliould  fign  it.  Taylor  v.  Dobbins, 
Elliot  v.  Cooper, 

The  fourth  and  laft  exception  was,  that  the  bill  was 
not  laid  to  be  for  value  received  j  but  it  is  pro  valore 
in  manibus  ipjius  Johannis  de  denariis  accommodatis  eodem 
Willielmum,  not  eodem  Willielmo.  But  the  court  held, 
pro  valore  in  manibus  ipfius  Johannis  had  been  fufficient  ; 
and  the  other  words  may  be  rejected  as  furplufage  ; 
the  court  held,  that  the  meaning  was,  lent  by  the  faid 
William,  though  the  Latin  might  not  be  fo  correct  ;  and 
the  judgment©?  the  common  pleas  was  affirmed,  Nov. 
23,  1728.     Erjkine  v.  Murray, 

Venue  cannot  be  changed  in  an  aclion  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change.    Everett  v.  Sanfum.  Ward  v.  Colclough. 

In  point  of  evidence,  an  aclion  on  a  bill  of  exchange, 
being  by  an  executor,  and  upon  a  debt  laid  to  be  due 
to  teftator,  Holt  held  it  neceflary  to  prove  the  accept- 
ance was  in  the  teftator's  time.     Anon, 

In  an  aclion  by  the  indorfee  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
againft  the  acceptor,  it  was  held  not  to  be  neceffary 
to  prove  the  hand  of  the  drawer ;  and  the  plaintiff  reli- 
ed on  the  proof  of  the  acceptance.  The  defendant 
offered  to  prove  it  a  forged  bill,  by  calling  perfons  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  hand  of  the  drawer,  and  would 
fwear  they  did  not  believe  it  to  be  his  hand.  But  the. 
chief  juftice  would  not  admit  this,  from  the  danger  to 
negociable  notes,  and  becaufe  a  man  might  with  de- 
fign  write  contrary  to  his  ufual  method,  and  he  ftrong- 
ly  inclined,  that  even  a&ual  proof  of  forgery  would 
not  excufe  the  defendants  againft  their  own  acceptance, 
which  had  given  the  bill  a  credit  to  the  evidence. 
Jenys  v.  Fawler,  et  al. 

A  gives  B  a  bill  cf  exchange  on  C,  in  payment  of 
a  former  debt ;  this  will  not  be  allowed  as  evidenc* 
on  non  ejfumpfit,  urtlefs  paid,  though  B  kept  it  in  hi* 
hands  long  after  it  was  payable.     Clarke  v.  Mwidal. 

As  to  notice  given  by  the  indorfee  to  the  acceptor, 
before  he  commenced  his  ailion,  that  he  muft  provide 
the  money,  •  it  was  offered  in  evidence,  that  he  gave 
him  notice  by  fending  him  a  letter  to  do  fo ;  but  the 
chief  juftice  faid,  that  he  did  not  think  the  bare  fend- 
ing a  letter  to  the  poft-houfe  would  be  fufficent  •«£.?'- 
dence  of  notice,  without  fome  further  proofs  of  the  ac- 
ceptor's receiving  it ;  and  befides  he  (aid,  that  gene- 
rally a  perfonal  demand  is  expected.     Dale  v.  Lubeck. 

Plaintiff  had  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  defend- 
ant, which  he  indorfed,  and  delivered  to  J.  S.  who 
went  to  the  defendant  to  get  it  accepted.  J.  S.  left  it 
with  him,  and  it  was  afterwards  loft,  thereupon  they 
brought  trover.  The  court  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
the  bare  indorfement,without  any  other  words  purporting 
an  affignment,  does  not  make  alteration  of  the  property; 
for  it  may  fiill  be  filled  up  either  with  a  receipt  on  an 
affignment,  and  confequently  J.  S.  is  a  good  witnefs. 
Lucas  v.  Haines. 

In  a  cafe  upon  a  bill  of  exchange,  upon  the  evidence 
at  the  trial  before  Holt,  chief  juftice,  at  Guildhall, 
Nov.  23,  Mich.  12  W.  III.  the  cafe  was  thus :  A 
draws  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  B,  payable  to  C  at  Paris  j 
B  accepted  the  bill,  C  indorfed  it,  payable  toD,  D  toE, 
E  to  F,  F  to  G ;  G  demanded  the  bill  to  be  paid  by 
B,  and  upon  non-payment  G  protefted  it  within  the 
time,  &c.  And  then  G  brought  an  aclion  againft  D, 
and  it  was  well  brought,  and  he  recovered.  Afterward* 
D  brought  an  aclion  againft  B,  and  though  D  produced 
the  bill  and  the  proteft,  yet  becaufe  he  could  not  pro- 
duce a  receipt  for  the  money  paid  by  him  to  G,  upon 
the  proteft,  as  the  cuftom  is  among  merchants,  as  fe- 
veral  merchants  upon  their  oaths  affirmed,  he  was  non- 
fuited.  But  Holt  feemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  if  he 
had  proved  payment  by  him  to  G,  it  had  been  well 
enough.     Mendez  v.  Careroon. 

Indorfee  need  not  prove  the  drawer's  hand,  becaufe 
though  it  be  a  forged  bill,  the  indorfer  is  bound  to  pay- 
it.     Lambert  v.  Packe. 

Indorfee  need  not  prove  any  demand  on  drawer, 

Plaintiff  to  fhew  a  proteft,  produced  an  inftrument 

attefted  by  a  notary  public;  and  though  it  was  infilled 

upon  that  he  fhould  prove  this   inftrument,  or  at  leaft 

give  fome  account  bow  he  came  by  it,  Holt  ruled  it  not 
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to  be  neceffary ;  for  that,  he  faid,  would  deftroy  com- 
merce and  public  tranfactions  of  this  nature.  Anon. 

Original  drawer,  who  was  offered  as  an  evidence  in  an 
aclion  upon  a  bill  of  exchange,  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
draw  the  bill,  was  denied,  becaufe  at  laft  the  burthen 
muft  fall  upon  him  ;  but  was  admitted,  upon  having  a 
releafe  executed  to  him  in  court.     Dupays  v.  Shepherd. 

As  to  the  recovery  of  interefi  and  damages :  Interejl  on 
bills  of  exchange  commences  from  demand  made,  and 
therefore,  if  there  was  no  demand  made  till  aclion  brought, 
the  defendant  may  plead  tender  and  refufal,  and  Vncore 
Prijl.  and  fo  difcharge  himfelf  of  intereft;  but  if  it  be 
the  defendant's  fault  that  the  demand  could  not  be  made, 
as  if  he  were  out  of  the  kingdom,  there  want  of  demand 
ought  not  to  prejudice  the  plaintiff".     Per.  Cur.  Anon. 

Drawee  accepts  the  bill,  and  fome  time  after  pro- 
tefts  it,  and  thereupon  the  bill  is  indorfed  to  the  drawer, 
who  brings  an  action  as  indorfee,  and  held  well,  and 
intereft  was  ruled  to  be  paid  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
teft.     Louviere  v.  Laubray. 

"  No  acceptance  of  any  inland  bill  fliall  charge  any 
perfon,  unlefs  underwritten  or  indorfed,  and  if  not  fo 
underwritten  or  indorfed,  no  drawer  to  pay  cofts,  da- 
mages, or  intereft,  unlefs  proteft  be  made  for  non-ac- 
ceptance, and  within  fourteen  days  after  proteft  the  fame 
be  fent,  or  notice  thereof  given,  to  the  party  from 
whom  fuch  bill  was  received,  or  left  in  writing  at  his 
ufual  place  of  abode ;  and  if  fuch  bill  be  accepted,  and 
not.  paid  within  three  days  after  due,  no  drawer  fhall 
pay  cofts,  damages,  or  intereft  thereon,  unlefs  proteft 
be  made  and  fent,  or  notice  given  as  aforefaid  ;  never- 
thelefs,  the  drawer  fhall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  cofts, 
damages,  and  intereft,  if  any  one  proteft  be  made  for 
non-acceptance,  or  non-payment,  and  notice  be  fent, 
given,  or  left."     3  and  a,.  Ann.  c.  9.  feci.  5. 

Since  the  above  ftatute,  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  an 
indorfee  of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  may  maintain  an 
aclion  againft  the  acceptor,  on  a  parol  acceptance,  as  to 
the  principal  fum,  though  not  as  to  intereft  and  cofts  ; 
for  the  act  being  made  to  give  a  further  remedy  for  in- 
tereft, damages,  and  cofts  againft  the  drawer,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  take  any  advantage  from  the  payee,  which 
he  had  before ;  and  therefore  the  true  conftruction  of 
the  aft  is,  that  to  charge  the  drawer  with  intereft  and 
cofts,  the  drawee  muft  refufe  to  accept  it  in  writing ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  if  he  accept  the  bill  by  parol,  he  is  liable  to 
the  principal  fum  in  the  bill,  as  he  would  have  been  be- 
fore the  ait.  Lumley  v.  Palmer.  See  the  lajl  cafe  but  one  under 
tie  article  Acceptance,  as  to  interejl. 

In  an  aclion  againft  the  drawer  of  an  inland  bill  after 
an  acceptance,  the  chief  juftice  ruled,  that  for  want  of 
proteft,  according  to  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  1 7.  the  drawer 
could  not  be  charged  with  intereft.  Then  the  plaintiff 
would  have  had  it  as  for  money  lent,  and  that  appeared 
to  be  the  confideration  of  the  bill ;  but  the  chief  juftice 
faid  it  had  never  been  allowed  barely  for  money  lent, 
without  a  note,  fo  the  plaintiff  had  no  intereft  allowed 
him.     Harris  v.  Ben/on. 

The  bill  being  payable  thirty  days  after  fight,  the 
jury  gave  intereft  from  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  a 
letter,  which  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  bill. 
JVilkinfon  v.  Lutteridge. 

Equity  and  injunclion  in  regard  to  bills  of  exchange  may 
be  ftated  as  follows  :  A  requefted  B  to  let  him  have  fifty 
pounds  in  London,  and  he  would  draw  a  bill  on  C  in 
the  country  to  repay  it  to  B,  as  foon  as  B  fhould  re- 
turn home.  B  gave  two  bills  to  A,  one  for  twenty 
pounds,  and  another  for  thirty  pounds,  payable  at 
twenty  days  fight,  which  the  drawee  accepted.  On  B's 
return,  the  drawee  in  the  country  refufed  to  pay  A's 
bill.  B  on  this  writes  to  flop  payment  of  his  bills,  but 
one  was  paid  before,  but  the  drawee  refufed  to  pay  A 
the  other.  Decreed,  A  to  pay  back  the  twenty  pounds 
received,  and  a  perpetual  injunction  againft  A  for  the 
other  thirty  pounds.     Hill  and  Penford  v.  Baker. 

Bill  for  relief  againft  a  bill  of  exchange,  on  pretence 
of  its  being  gained  by  threats  or  menaces,  is  not  proper 
for  equity;  it  being  a  matter  at  law,  and  Durcfs  a  good 
plea  there ;  but  being  gained  by  fraud,  and  for  a  ficti- 
tious confideration,  it  was  relieved  per  commiffioners. 
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Dyer  v.  Tymewell.     See  lajl  cafe  but  one  under  the  article  of 
Acceptance. 

The  following  cafes  ferve  to  illuftrate  when  a  bill  of 
exchange  may  be  deemed  payment. 

1.  Griffith  fold  to  Pope  glaffes  for  twenty-five  pounds, 
for  which  Pope  gave  him  a  bill  drawn  by  himfelf  on  one 
Samuel  Lobs.,  for  the  fame  fum,  and  Griffith  gave  him  a 
receipt  for  the  bill.  Lobs  accepted  the  bill,  but  after- 
wards proved  infolvent,  and  never  paid  ;  and  three  years 
after,  and  not  before,  the  plaintiff  acquainted  the  de- 
fendant with  it,  and  then  brought  an  indebitatus  affumpjit 
for  the  value  of  the  glaffes. 

The  defendant,  on  non-affumpfit,  gave  the  delivery  of 
this  bill  in  evidence  ;  and  the  chief  juflice  directed  the 
jury,  that  if  this  bill  was  accepted  for  payment,  unlefs 
refufed,  and  the  bill  returned,  and  notice  given  to  the 
drawer  in  a  reafonable  time;  he  faid,  the  plaintiff's 
keeping  the  bill  fo  long  was  evidence  of  his  accepting  it 
as  payment;  and  accordingly  the  jury  found  for  the 
defendant.     Griffith  v.  Pope. 

2.  A  bill  of  exchange  fliall  never  go  in  payment  of  a 
precedent  debt,  unlefs  it  be  part  of  the  contract  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.     Clarke  v.  Mundal. 

3.  A  fells  goods  to  B,  and  B  is  to  give  a  bill  in  fatis- 
faction ;  B  is  difcharged,  though  the  bill  is  never  paid, 
for  the  bill  is  payment ;  but  otherwife  a  bill  fhould  never 
difcharge  a  precedent  debt,  or  contract;  but  if  part  be 
received,  it  fhall  only  be  a  difcharge  of  the  old  debt  for 
fo  much. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  not  payment,  unlefs  the  party 
omits  receiving  it  in  a  reafonable  time,  as  three  days, 
when  he  might  have  received  it ;  but  if  he  gives  a  receipt, 
and  accepts  the  bill  as  payment,  this  fhall  bind  him. 
Sir  Charles  Tborold  v,  Smith. 

Actions,  in  regard  to  the  cujloms.  Actions,  fuits, 
bills,  or  indictments  for  frauds  relating  to  the  cuftoms, 
may  be  laid  in  any  county ;  and  on  aclions  for  forfeitures 
upon  penal  ftatutes,  any  officer,  &c.  may  fue  within  a 
year;  which  being  expired,  the  king  may  fue  within 
two  years  more,  unlefs  fhorter  time  be  appointed  by  any 
other  ftatute.  31  Eliz.  c.  5.  feet.  5,  6.  21  Jac.  I. 
c.  4.  k€t.  3.  5. 

But  for  draw-back  goods  relanded,  fuit  may  be  within 
five  years  after  offence  committed.  8  Ann.  c.  13.  feet. 
16. 

Informer  or  plaintiff  may  not  compound  or  agree 
with  the  offender,  but  after  anfwer  made  in  court  to  th« 
information ;  nor  after  anfwer,  but  by  order  and  confent 
of  the  court :  and  if  the  informer,  &c.  delay,  or  dis- 
continue his  fuit,  or  is  nonfuited,  or  has  verdict  paffed 
againft  him,  he  muft  pay  the  defendant  his  cofts, 
charges,  and  damages.  18  Eliz.  c.  5.  feet.  3.  27  Eliz. 
c.  10.  feet.  2. 

In  every  aclion,  fuit,  indictment,  information,  or  pro- 
fecution  commenced  againft  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
&c.  for  any  matter  or  thing  done  by  virtue,  or  in 
purfuance,  or  execution  of  the  act  of  13  and  14  Car. 
2.  c.  11.  feet.  16.  And  the  feveral  other  acts  on  which 
the  officers  are  to  proceed,  or  any  other  act  relating  to 
the  cuftoms  and  navigation,  the  defendants  may  plead 
the  general  iffue,  and  give  thofe  particular  acts,  and  the 
fpecial  matter  in  evidence  for  their  defence,  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  juftice ;  and  if,  upon  trial,  a  verdict 
pafs  for  the  defendants,  or  the  plaintiffs  difcontinue  or 
forbear  their  aclions,  or  become  nonfuited,  or  judg- 
ment be  given  againft  them  by  demurrer  or  otherwife, 
the  defendants  are  to  have  (full,  double  and  treble)  cofts 
of  fuits  awarded  againft  fuch  plaintiffs,  &c. 

Actions  in  regard  to  infurances.  A  made  a  policy, 
and  declared  under  his  hand,  on  the  back,  that  the  in- 
furance  was  made  for  and  on  the  account  of  B ;  and 
afterwards  A  brought  an  aclion  on  the  policy ;  and 
though  the  declaration  of  B's  intereft  appeared  at  the 
trial,  Lee,  chief  juftice,  was  of  opinion,  that  A  not- 
withftanding,  might  maintain  the  aclion,  and  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff. 

An  infurance  made  in  a  foreign  country  may  be  fued  in 
England,  if  the  affurers  come  here. 

If  a  man  in  a  foreign  country  infures  a  fhip  from  any 

place  there  to  Londpn,  and  the  fhip  is  loft,  the  affurer, 
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if  he  comes  into  England,  mail  anfwer  by  ourlaw  here  » 
for  the  promife  is  tranfitory,  and  not  fixed  to  the  place 
where  made  :  and  fo  it  was  refolved,  where  a  perfon 
abroad,  in  confideration  of  ten  pounds,  had  infured, 
that  if  the  Englifh  merchant's  fhip  did  not  come  fafe 
to  London,  he  would  pay  one  hundred  pounds :  after- 
wards the  fhip  was  robbed  on  the  fea  ;  and,  in 
an  atlion  brought  for  the  one  hundred  pounds,  the 
merchant  had  judgment,  though  the  fubfcription  was 
out  of  the  realm. 

In  indebitatus  ajjumpfit,  by  B.  for  five  pounds  received 
to  the  plaintiff's  ul'e,  and  non  ajfmnpfit  pleaded;  the  cafe 
was,  that  A  took  a  policy  of  infurance  upon  account, 
for  five  pounds  premium,  in  the  name  of  B;  and  A  paid 
the  faid  premium  to  J.  S.  and  A:  and  then  no  goods  on 
board;  and  fo  the  policy  was  void;  and  fo  the  money 
to  be  returned  by  the  cuitom  of  merchants.  It  was  in- 
lifted,  that  the  afiion  ought  to  have  been  in  A's  name, 
for  the  money  was  his ;  and  if  the  policy  was  good,  it 
would  have  been *to  his  advantage ;  and  it  could  no  wife 
be  faid,  to  be  received  to  B's  ufe,  it  never  being  his 
money.  Befides,  here  may  be  a  great  fraud  upon  all  in 
infurers  in  this,  that  an  infurance  may  be  made  in  an- 
other's name ;  and,  if  a  lofs  happen,  then  the  infurer 
fhall  pay ;  for  that  fome  cejhuque  trujl  had  goods  on 
board  ;  but,  if  the  fhip  arrives,  then  the  nominal  truftee 
fhall  bring  an  indebitatus  ajjumpfit  for  the  premium,  as 
having  no  goods  on  board. 

To  all  which  Holt,  chief  juftice,  anfwered,  that  the 
policy  being  in  B's  name,  the  premium  was  paid  in  his 
name,  and  as  his  money ;  and  he  muft  bring  the  ailion 
upon  a  lofs  ;  and  fo,  upon  a  voidance  of  the  policy,  to 
recover  back  the  premium  :  and  as  to  the  inconveniences, 
it  would  be  the  fame,  whofoever  was  to  bring  the  aiiion ; 
and  therefore  the  infurers  ought  with  caution  to  look  to 
that  before  hand.     Martin  v.  Sitiveil. 

B  having  the  command  of  a  merchant  fhip,  and  like- 
wife  a  fiiare  in  her  as  being  an  owner,  1730,  defired  A 
by  letter  to  get  two  hundred  pounds  infured  on  her.  An 
infurance  was  made  in  the  name  of  A,  the  agent,  by 
B's  direction;  the  infurers,  J.  S.  and  F.  S.  knowing 
nothing  of  B.  In  the  voyage,  the  ihipwas  loft,  andB, 
the  captain  caft  away.  M,  the  adminiftratrix  of  B, 
gave  J.  S.  and  F.  S.  notice  of  the  lofs  and  the  truft, 
and  required  payment  to  her  only.  But  A,  under  a 
pretence  that  B  was  indebted  to  hirrtj  procured  the  in- 
lurers  to  give  credit  for  the  fum  in  an  account  which 
they  afterwards  made  up  with  him;  and  then  the  balance 
of  that  account  was  carried  into  a  new  account ;  and 
this  fecond  account  was  afterwards  fettled  between  them. 
Upon  a  bill  by  M  to  be  relieved,  it  was  decreed,  that 
the  infurers  pay  her  the  money,  and  A  to  pay  the  cofts  of 
fuit,  deducting  thereout  the  charges  he  had  been  at  in 
obtaining  the  policy.     Fell  v.  Lutwidge. 

This  was  an  action  upon  the  cafe  brought  upon  a  po- 
licy of  infurance,  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared  as  fol- 
lows : 

London. 

Gyles  Rook  complains  of  "John  Thurmond,  being  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  marfhal  of  the  Marfhalfea  of  our  lord 
the  king,  before  the  king  himfelf,  for  that  whereas  the 
faid  Gyles  Rook,  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  in-  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1741,  at  London,  aforefaid  (to  wit, 
in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  he.)  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  merchants  from  time  immemorial  ufed  and 
approved  of,  caufed  to  be  made  a  certain  writing,  or 
policy  of  aflurance,  purporting  thereby,  and  containing 
therein,  that  one  Caleb  Smith,  as  well  in  his  own  name 
as  for  and  in  the  name  and  names  of  dl  and  every  other 
perfon  or  perfons  to  whom  the  fame  did,  might,  or 
fhould  appertain,  in  part,  or  in  all,  did  make  aflurance, 
and  caufed  himfelf  and  them,  and  every  of  them,  to  be 
infured,  loft  or  not  loft,  at  and  from  South  Carolina  to 
Cowes,  upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  ammu- 
nition, artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture,  of  and  in 
the  good  fhip  or  veffel  called  the  Polly,  whereof  was 
mafter,  under  God,  for  that  then  prefent  voyage,  captain 
William  Henry,  or  whofoever  fhould  go  for  mafter  in  the 
faid  fhip,  or  by  whatfoever  name  or  names  the  fame 
(hip,  or  the  mafter  thereof,  was  or  fhould  be  named  or 
called,  beginning  the  adventure  upon  the  faid  fhip,  &c. 
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from  and  immediately  following  her  firft  arrival  there  j 
and  fo  fhould  continue  and  endure  until  the  faid  fhip, 
with  the  faid  tackle,  apparel,  &c.  fhould  be  arrived   at 
Cowes,  and   there  had  moored   at   anchor   twenty-four 
hours  in  good  fafety,  and  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
fhip  in  the  voyage  to  proceed  and  fail  to,  and  touch  and 
ftay  at  any  port  or  place  whatfoever,  without  prejudice 
to  that  infurance.     The  faid  fhip,  &c.  for  fo  much  as 
concerned  the  affured,  was  and  fhould  be  valued  at  in- 
tereft  or  no  intereft,  free  from  average,  and  without  be- 
nefit of  falvage,  without  farther  account  to  be  given  by 
the  afTureds  for  the  fame,  touching  the  adventures  and 
perils  which  the  affurers  were  contented  to  bear,  and 
did  take  upon  them  in  that  voyage,  whether  they  were 
of  the  feas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers, 
thieves,   jettezons,  letters   of  mark  and  countermark, 
furprifals,  takings  at  fea,  arrefts,  reftraints  and  detain- 
ments of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  na- 
tion, condition,  or  quality  foever,  barratry  of  the   ma- 
tter and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  lofTes    and 
misfortunes  that  had  or  fhould  come  to  the  hurt,  detri- 
ment, or  damage  of  the  faid  fhip,  &c.    or   any   part 
thereof;  and  in  cafe  of  lofs  or  misfortune,  it  fhould  be 
lawful  to  the  afTureds,  their  fervants,  factors,  and  affigns, 
to  fue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and  about  the  defence, 
fafeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  faid    fhip,  &c.   or   any 
part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  that  infurance,  to  the 
charges  whereof  they  the  affurers  would  contribute  each 
one  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  fum  there- 
in affured.     And  it  was  agreed  by  them  the  affurers, 
that  the  faid  writing,  or  policy  of  aflurance,  fhould  be 
of  as  much  force  and  effect.,  as  the  fureft  writing,  or 
policy  of  aflurance,  heretofore  made  in  Lombard-Jlreet, 
or  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  elfewhere  in  London.    And 
fo  they  the  affurers  were  contented,  and  did  thereby 
promife  and  bind  themfelves,  each  for  his  own   part, 
their  heirs,  executors,  and  goods,  to  the  afTureds,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  for  the  true  per- 
formance of  the  premifes,  confefung  themfelves  paid  the 
confideration  due  unto  them  for  that  aflurance  by  the 
affured,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  5I.   15  s.  per  cent,  and 
in  cafe  of  lofs  (which  God  forbid)  the  affured  to  abate 
two   pounds  per  cent;     And  the  faid  Gyles  avers,  that 
the  faid  policy  of  aflurance  was  fo  made  as  aforefaid  in 
the  name  of  the  faid  Caleb  Smith,  on  the  account  and 
rifque  of  the  faid  Gyles,  and  that  the  faid  Gyles,  at  the 
time  of  making  thereof,  was  folely  interefted  therein. 
Of  all  which  premifles  the  faid  John  afterwards,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  aforefaid,  at  London  aforefaid,  and 
in  the  parifh  and  ward  aforefaid,  in  confideration  that 
the  faid  Gyles,  at  the  fpecial  inftance  and  requeft  of  the 
faid  John,  had  then  and  there  paid  to  the  faid  John  the 
fum  of  five  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  as  a  premium  and  re- 
ward for  the  infurance  of  one  hundred  pounds,  of  and 
upon  the  premifles  in  the  faid  policy  mentioned  ;  and 
had  undertaken,  and  faithfully  promifed  to  perform  and. 
fulfil  every  thing  in  the  faid  policy  of  aflurance  contain- 
ed, on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  aflured  to  be  perform- 
ed and  fulfilled.;  he  the  faid  John  undertook,  and  thea. 
and  there  faithfully  promifed  the  faid  Gyles,  that  he  would, 
become  an  affurer  to  the  faid  Gyles  for  the  faid  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  of  and  upon  the  premifles  in  the  faid  policy 
mentioned;  and  that  he  would  perform  and  fulfil  every- 
thing in  the  faid  policy  contained  on  his  part  and  be- 
half, as  fuch  affurer,  as  to  the  faid  one  hundred  pounds 
to  be  performed  and  fulfilled,  and  then  and  there  fub- 
fcrrbed  the  faid  policy,  as  fuch  affurer  for  the  faid  one 
hundred  pounds ;  and  the  faid  Gyles  in  facl:  faith,  that 
before  the  making  of  the  faid  policy,  viz.  on  the  firft 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1741,  the  faid 
fhip,  or  veflel,  with  all  her  apparel,  and  other  furniture, 
firft  arrived  at  South  Carolina  aforefaid,  and  afterwards, 
to  wit,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1 741,  aforefaid,  the  faid   fhip,  or  veflel,  with  all 
her  apparel  and   other  furniture,    departed  and  failed 
from  South  Carolina  aforefaid   towards  Coives  aforefaid, 
and  proceeded  on  her  faid  voyage  to  the  port  of  Conies' 
aforefaid,  and  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  18th  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  laft  aforefaid,  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel, 
with  all  her  tackle,  boat,  and  other  furniture,    fo  pro- 
ceeding in  her  faid  voyage  towards  the  port  of  Cowex 

aforefaid,. 
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aforefaid,  before  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  Cowes  aforefaid, 
on  the  high  feas,  was  with  force  and  arms  in  an  hof- 
tile  manner,  attacked,  conquered,  and  taken  as  a  prize 
by  certain  enemies  of  our  lord  the  king  and  his  crown 
of  England,  to  wit,  by  Spaniards  and  fubjefts  of  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  the  faid  fhip,  or  vcfTel,  with  all  her 
tackle  and  other  furniture,  were  thereby  then  and  there 
wholly  loft,  and  never  did  arrive  at  the  port  of  Cowes 
aforefaid  j  of  all  which  faid  premiffes  the  hid  John  after- 
wards, to  wit,  on  the  firft  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1 741,  aforefaid,  at  London  aforefaid, 
in  the  parilh  and  ward  aforefaid,  had  notice,  and  was 
then  and  there  requefted  by  the  faid  Gyles,  to  pay  him 
ninety-eight  pounds,  parcel  of  the  faid  one  hundred 
pounds,  two  pounds  refidue  of  the  faid  one  hundred 
pounds  being  to  be  abated  to  the  faid  "John  on  account 
of  the  lofs  aforefaid,  which  ninety-eight  pounds  die  faid 
John  ought  to  have  paid  the  faid  Gyles,  according  to  his 
(kid  promife  and  undertaking  ;  yet  the  faid  John,  not  re- 
garding his  faid  promife  and  undertaking,  but  contriving, 
and  fraudulently  intending,  craftily  and  fubtily  to  de- 
ceive and  defraud  the  faid  Gyles,  in  this  particular,  hath 
not  yet  paid  the  faid  fum  of  money,  or  any  part  there- 
of, to  the  faid  Gyles  (although  fo  to  do,  the  faid  John 
by  the  faid  Gyles,  was  requelted  afterwards  on  the  day 
and  year  laft  aforefaid,  at  London  aforefaid)  but  he  to 
pay  the  fame  to  him  had  hitherto  wholly  refufed,  and 
itill  refufes. 

There  wis  another  count  for  five  pounds  fifteen  {hil- 
lings for  money  had  and  received  by  the  defendant  for 
the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff.  Damages  laid,  one  hundred 
pounds. 

The  defendant  pleaded  the  general  iffue  non  ajjiimpfit, 
and  iffue  was  thereon  joined. 

Upon  this  cafe  it  was  clearly  taken  at  the  trial  before 
Lee,  C.  J.  without  any  objection  or  queftion  made  upon 
it,  that  the  plaintiff  was  well  intitled  to  maintain  this 
aQion  upon  the  policy  of  infurance  made  in  the  name  of 
Caleb  Smith,  who  was  the  policy-broker  employed  to  pro- 
cure the  infurances,  he  having  by  indorfement  upon  the 
policy  acknowledged  and  declared,  that  the  policy  was 
made  in  his  name,  upon  the  account,  and  for  the  fole 
rifque  and  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Smith  was  allow- 
ed .without  any  objeftion  to  prove  the  underwriting  by 
-the  defendant  and  his  own  indorfement. 

In  this  cafe  the  defence  infilled  on  for  the  defendant 
underwriting  this  policy  was,  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
informed  by  a  letter  wrote  from  Carolina,  by  a  fhip  called 
the  Collet,  to  one  Mr.  Crockatt,  that  the  Polly,  the  fhip 
infured,  had  failed  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  from  Caro- 
lina before  the  {hip  Collet,  and  that  the  (hip  Collet  had  ar- 
rived in  England  about  feven  days  before  the  infurance 
■was  made,  and  the  plaintiff  had  not  informed  the  de- 
fendant of  this,  which  was  infilled  on  to  be  a  fraud  in 
the  plaintiff  fufficient  to  difcharge  the  defendant  of  this 
infurance,  it  being,  as  was  infilled,  a  fettled  and  efta- 
blifhed  rule,  that  on  making  an  infurance,  all  material 
circumftances  relating  to  the  adventure  ought  to  be  dif- 
clofed  to  the  infurer  for  him  to  judge  upon  ;  and  the  chief 
juftice  allowed  this  rule,  and  declared  his  opinion,  that 
the  concealment  infilled  on  was  a  fufficient  circumftance 
to  difcharge  the  defendant  from  the  policy ;  for  he  faid, 
that  thefe  contrails  are  made  upon  a  mutual  faith  and 
.credit,  and  that  to  conceal  fuch  circumftances  which 
■make  any  difference  in  the  adventure,  is  fraudulent,  for 
the  infurer  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  judgment  upon 
}hem,  and  that  where  there  is  fuch  concealment,  the  in- 
furance ought  not  to  bind.  But  the  defendant  not  being 
^ble  to  make  out  this  faft  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  jury, 
the  plaintiff  had  a  verdift. 

N.  B.  In  this  cafe  the  infurance  was  a  re-infurance, 
-and  it  was  faid  by  feveral  policy-brokers,  that  when  po- 
licies are  made  intereft  or  no  intereft,  it  is  generally  in 
fuch  cafes  of  re-infurances.   Rookev.  Thurmond. 

The  plaintiff  caufed  himfelf  to  be  infured  on  thePrince 
Frederick,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  London,  intereft  or  no  in- 
tereft, free  of  average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage. 

The  fhip  was  afterwards  feized  by  order  of  the  vice- 
ley  of  Mexico,  and  the  Spaniards  turned  her  into  a  man 
of  war,  called  her  the  St.  Philip,  and  fent  her  as  com- 
modore with  a  fquadron  of  Spanilh  men  of  war  to  the 


Havanna,  fhey  having  firft  taken  out  the  South-Sea  com- 
pany's arms,  and  made  feveral  alterations  in  her;  and 
there  was  a  war  between  England  and  Spain,  and  Gibral- 
ter  was  adtualty  befieged  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  defendants  proved  the  figning  of  preliminary  ar- 
ticles of  peace  before  the  feizure  of  the  fhip,  and  there- 
fore infifted  that  this  feizure  did  not  alter  the  property, 
and  confequcntly  the  defendants  were  not  liable  ;  for  if 
the  property  was  not  altered,  this  infurance  made  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  had  no  intereft,  cannot  bind,  as  nothing 
comes  within  the  policy  but  a  total  lofs,  and  though 
there  be  thefe  general  words  in  the  policy,  reftraint  or  de- 
tainment by  princes,  Hardwicke,  chief  juftice,  declared, 

Firft,  that  a  war  might  begin  without  an  actual  de- 
claration by  proclamation,  as  in  this  cafe,  by  laying 
fiege  to  Gibraltar,  a  garrifon  town,  though  there  might 
be  depredations  at  fea  between  princes  in  amity  >  for  which 
letters  of  marque,  &C.  might  be  granted. 

Secondly,  as  a  war  may  begin  by  hoftilities  only,  fo 
it  may  end  by  reflation  of  arms  ;  and  thefe  preliminary 
articles  being  figned  before  the  feizure  of  the  fliip,  and 
there  being  a  ceffation  of  arms,  he  thought  the  fhip  be- 
ing taken  afterwards  not  to  be  a  taking  by  enemies,  un- 
lefs  the  jury  took  the  caption  to  begin  from  the  time  the 
arms  were  feized,  which  was  before  the  articles,  and 
that  was  left  to  the  jury. 

Thirdly,  fuppofing  the  fhip  not  taken  by  enemies, 
queere,  whether  this  detention  for  near  the  fpace  of  a 
year  was,  in  thofe  forts  of  policies,  viz.  intereft  or  no 
intereft,  a  detention  within  the  policy,  or  whether  in 
fuch  policies  the  infurers  are  ever  liable  but  in  cafe  of  a 
total  lofs  ;  and  if  fo,  this  fhip  being  afterwards  reftored, 
then  he  directed  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defendant.  This, 
he  faid,  depended  on  the  cuftom  or  ufage  among  mer- 
chants, and  the  jury  gave  a  verdift  for  the  defendant, 
but  did  not  declare  upon  what  point ;  but  they  muft  be 
of  opinion  fhe  was  not  feized  in  time  of  war,  and  that 
therefore  the  policy  being  intereft  or  no  intereft,  th* 
affurers  were  not  liable,  becaufe  there  was  no  total  lofs. 

In  this  cafe  the  infurance  was  made  by  one  Deftores 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Deflores  wrote  his  name  on  the  po- 
licy, and  before  the  trial  it  was  filled  up  with  thefe  words, 
/  made  this  for  the  benefit  of  Spencer,  and  no  date  ;  and  it 
was  admitted  the  action  was  well  brought  by  Cejluiqae 
Trujl.  Spencer  and  Franco. — See  Insurances. 

Action  in  regard  to  promijfory  notes.  1.  Aclions  to  be 
brought  upon  promiiTory  notes,  fhall  be  brought  within 
the  time  appointed  for  bringing  a&ien  by  21  Jac.  c.  16. 
3  and  4  Ann.  c.  9.  feft.  2. 

Upon  a  promiflbry  note  dated  in  1704,  the  defendant 
pleaded  atiio  non  accrevit  infra  fex  annos  :  the  plaintiff  re- 
plied a  bill  filed  12  Ann.  and  after  verdict  the  judgment 
was  arretted,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  day  is  material. 
Cole  and  Hawkins.    O.  Stafford  v.  Forcer. 

2.  The  plaintiff  declared  that  the  defendant,  fecit 
quondam  notam  in  fcriptis  per  quam  promiftt  folvere  :  and  ex- 
ception was  taken,  that  here  is  no  figning  by  the  defen- 
dant, as  the  ftatute  requires  ;  and  the  cafe,  Taylor  verfus 
Dobbins,  had  the  words  manufua  fcripfit,  which  was  the 
ground  of  the  judgment* in  that  cafe.  But  in  the  prin- 
cipal cafe  the  court  held,  it  was  well  enough,  for  unlets 
it  was  figned  or  wrote  by  him,  it  could  not  be  fuch  a 
note  whereby  the  defendant  promifed  to  pay.  Judgmeat 
for  the  plaintiff.     Elliot  v.  Cvwper.    Boyce  v.  Fi/her. 

3.  Debt  upon  two  promiflbry  notes  and  a  mutuatut ; 
and,  on  demurrer  to  the  declaration,  I  objected  that  an 
eifion  of  debt  would  not  lie ;  and  before  the  ftatute  no 
atlion  at  all  lay  upon  the  note,  as  a  note,  (Salt.  129)  ; 
nor  did  an  indebitatus  affumpfu  lie  on  a  bill  of  exchange. 
And  the  only  remedy  given  upon  the  note  by  the  ftatute, 
is  the  fame  that  was  before  on  an  inland  bill  of  exchange. 
And  of  this  opinion  was  the  court,  and  pronounced 
judgment  for  the  defendant.  But  then  it  was  obferved 
by  ferjeant  Comyns,  for  the  plaintiff,  that  there  was  one 
good  count  upon  the  mutuatus,  and  the  demurrer  was  to 
the  whole.  Whereupon  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff,  which  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to 
enter,  fo  as  to  maintain  k.     Weljh  v.  Craig. 

4.  Cafe  upon  a  promiffory  note.  And  the  declaration 
fet  forth,  that  the  defendant  and  another  did  conjuneJim 
■vej  divijim  promife  to  pay.     Demurrer  inde ;  and  for  the 

defendant, 
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defendant,  it  was  infilled,  that  the  aclion  fhould  have 
been  brought  againft  both.  Et per  Parker,  chief  juftice. 
The  plaintiff  might  have  brought  it  againft  either  or 
both,  for  he  had  his  election  if  the  aclion  had  been  againft 
both,  he  {hould  have  declared  as  he  now  does  ;  but  that 
is  not  right  in  the  aclion  againft  the  one  only,  for  he 
fhould  have  declared  generally,  that  this  defendant,  by 
his  note,  promifed  to  pay,  and  a  feveral  note  by  two 
would  have  been  good  evidence  ;  as  where  there  are  fe- 
veral obligors,  and  one  only  fued,  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  declaration  of  the  other  obligors.  Suppofe  the 
note  had  been  to  pay  fifty  pounds,  or  one  hundred 
pounds,  the  plaintiff  is  intitled  to  either,  but  uncertain 
which,  till  he  has  made  his  election  ;  for  he  that  fpeaks 
in  the  disjunctive  fays  true,  if  either  member  of  the  dif- 
junclive  be  verified ;  whereas,  he  that  fpeaks  in  the  af- 
firmative, affirms  both  parts  to  be  true. 

The  plaintiff  prayed  leave  to  difcontinue,  on  payment 
of  cofts,  which  was  granted;  and  at  another  day  moved, 
that  he  might  change  his  rule  to  one  to  amend  on  pay- 
ment of  cofts  ;  but  this  laft  motion  was  denied.  Butler 
v.  Malijjy.     Ovington  v.  Neale. 

In  cafe,  upon  a  promiflbry  note,  the  declaration  ran, 
that  the  defendant  made  a  note  et  manu  fua  propria  fcrip- 
fit.  Exception  was  taken,  that  fince  the  ftatute  he 
fhould  have  faid,  that  the  defendant  figned  the  note,  but 
the  court  held  it  well  enough,  becaufe  faid  to  be  wrote 
with  his  own  hand ;  and  there  needs  no  fubfcription  in 
that  cafe,  for  it  is  fufficient  his  name  is  in  any  part  pf  it. 
I  J.  S.  promife  to  pay,  is  as  good  as  I  promife  to  pay, 
iubfcribed  J.  S.     Taylor  v.  Dobbins. 

The  plaintiff  brought  an  aclion  upon  the  cafe  againft 
the  defendant  upon  feveral  promifes.  One  count  was 
made  upon  a  general  indebitatus  ajjumpfit,  for  money  lent 
to  the  defendant.  Another  count  was  upon  the  cuftom 
of  merchants,  as  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  and  fhewed, 
that  the  defendant  gave  a  note  fubfcribed  by  himfelf ;  by 

which  he  promifed  to  pay 1 — p to  the  plaintiff 

or  his  order,  &c.     Upon  non  ajjumpfit,    a  verdiQ:  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff  and  entire  damages.     And  it  was 
moved,  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  this  note  was  not  a 
bill  of  exchange  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants ;  and 
therefore,  the  plaintiff  having  declared  upon  it  as  fuch, 
was  wrong:  but  that  the  proper  way  in  fuch  cafes  is  to 
declare  upon  a  general  indebitatus  ajjumpfit,   for  money 
lent,  and  the  note  would  be  good  evidence  of  it.     But 
it  was  argued,  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  in  Michaelmas 
term  for  the  plaintiff,  that  his  note,  being  payable  to  the 
plaintiff  or  his  order,  was  a  bill  of  exchange,  inafmuch 
as  by  its  nature  it  was  negociable :  and  that  diftinguifhes 
it  from  a  note  payable  to  J.  S.  or  bearer,  which  he  ad- 
mitted was  not  a  bill  of  exchange,  becaufe  it  is  not  af- 
fignable,  nor  indorfable  by  the  intent  of  the  fubferiber ; 
and  confequently,  and  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  bill  of 
exchange,  becaufe  it  is  incident  to  the  nature  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  to  be  negociable  :  but  here  this  is  negociable, 
for   if  it  had   been  denied  to  J.  N.  J.  N.  might  have 
brought  his  aclion  upon  it  as  upon  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  might  have  declared  upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants. 
Why  then  fhould  it  not  be  before  fuch  indorfement  a  bill 
of  exchange  to  the  plaintiff  himfelf,  fince  the  defendant, 
by  his  fubfcription,  has  fhewn  his  intent,  to  be  liable  to 
jthe  payment  of  this  money  to  the  plaintiff  or  his  order; 
and  fince  he  hath  thereby  agreed,  that  it  fhall  be  affigna- 
ble  over,  which  is  by  confequence  that  it  fhall  be  a  bill 
of  exchange  ;   that  there  is  no  difference  in  reafon  be- 
twixt a  note  which  faith,  I  promife  to  pay  to  J.  S.  or 
order,  &c.  and  a  note,  which  faith,  I  pray  you  to  pay 
to  J.  S.  or  order,  &c.     They  are  both  equally  negocia- 
.  ble ;  and  to  make  fuch  a  note  a  bill  of  exchange  can  be 
no  wrong  to  the  defendant,  becaufe  he,  by  the  figning 
of  the  note,    has  made  himfelf  to  that  purpofe  a  mer- 
chant, (2  Ventr.  292.  Sarsfield  v.    Witherly.)    and  has 
given  his  confent,  that  his  note  fhall  be  negociated,  and 
thereby  has  fubjedled  himfelf  to  the  law  of  merchants. 
But  Holt,  chief  juftice,  was  totis  viribus  againft  the  ac- 
tion, and  faid,  this  note  could  not  be  a  bill  of  exchange; 
that  the  maintaining  thefe  ailions  upon  fuch  notes,  were 
.  innovations  upon  the  rules  of  the  common  law  ;  and  that 
it  amounted  to  the  fetting  up  a  new  fort  of  fpecialty,  un- 
known to  the  common  law,  and  invented  in  Lombard- 


ftreet,  which  attempted  in  thefe  matters  of  bills  of  ex- 
change to  give  laws  to  Weftminfter-hall  ;  that  the  con- 
tinuing to  declare  upon  thefe  notes  upon  the  cuftom  of 
merchants  proceeded  from  obftinacy  or  opinionative.nefs, 
fince  he  had  always  expreffed  his  opinion  againft  them ; 
and  fince  there  was  fo  eafy  a  method  as  to  declare  upon 
a  general  indebitatus  ajjumpfit  for  money  lent,  &c.  As  to 
the  cafe  of  Sarsfield  v.  Witberly,  he  faid  he  was  not  fatis- 
fied  with  the  judgment  of  the  King's-Bench ;  and  that  he 
advifed  the  bringing  of  a  writ  of  error. 

Gould,  juftice,  faid,  that  he  did  not  remember  it  had 
ever  been  adjudged,  that  a  note,  in  which  the  fubferiber 
promifed  to  pay,  &c.  to  J.  S.  or  bearer,  was  not  a  bill 
of  exchange :  that  the  bearer  could  not  fue  an  aclion 
upon  fuch  a  note  in  his  own  name,  is  without  doubt, 
and  fo  it  was  refolved  between  Horton  and  Coggs,  now 
printed  in  3  Ltsv.  299  ;  but  that  it  was  never  refolved, 
that  the  party  himfelf  (to  whom  fuch  note  was  payable) 
could  not  have  an  aclion  upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants 
upon  fuch  a  bill.  But  Holt,  chief  juftice,  anfwered, 
that  it  was  held,  in  the  fame  cafe  of  Horton  v.  Coggs, 
that  fuch  a  note  was  not  a  bill  of  exchange  within  the 
cuftom  of  merchants  :  and  afterwards,  in  the  Eafter- 
term,  it  was  moved  again,  and  the  court  continued  to 
be  of  opinion  againft  the  aclion  ;  and  Mr.  Branthwaite, 
for  the  plaintiff,  urged,  that  if  this  note  was  not  a  bill 
of  exchange  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  then  the 
promife  found  upon  it  was  void  ;  and  then  it  could  not 
be  intended  that  any  damage  was  given  by  the  jury  for 
the  breach  of,  but  all  the  damages  muft  be  intended  to 
have  been  upon  the  general  indebitatus  affumpfit.  Holt^ 
chief  juftice,  faid,  that  would  be  true,  if  it  had  been 
void  by  reafon  of  its  being  infenGble ;  but  this  matter 
is  fenfible  enough,  though  not  fufficient  in  law  to  raife 
a  promife  ;  and  therefore  one  cannot  intend,  but  that 
damages  were  given  for  it ;  and  confequently  that  judg- 
ment muft  be  arretted  And  judgment  was  given,  quod 
querens  nil  capiat  per  billam,  &.  by  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  court.  Cleric  v.  Martin.  Potter  v.  Pearjon.  Bur- 
ton v.  Souter. 

In  an  aclion  upon  a  promiffory  note,  Mr.  Acherlj 
moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  the  plaintiff  had  de- 
clared, upon  the  ftatute  of  3  Ann.  c.  9.  which  provides* 
that  a  man  fhall  have  the  fame  remedy  upon  a  promiffory 
note,  as  upon  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  declare  in  the  fame  manner  upon  both.  Now, 
in  ailions  upon  bills  of  exchange,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, that  it  is  not  enough  barely  to  fet  forth,  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  was  drawn ;  but  the  party  ought  to 
conclude,  and  Jic  indebitatus  exijlens  fuper  fe  affumpfit,  fo 
as  to  alledge  an  exprefs  promife ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
he  urged,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  plaintiff  to  fet 
forth  here,  that  the  defendant  fecit  notam  promijjoriam : 
but  he  ought  to  go  on,  and  make  the  fame  conclufion 
as  aforementioned  ;  otherwife,  he  faid  the  iffue  could 
only  be  non  fecit  notam  promijjoriam,  and  not  non  ajjumpfit, 
as  the  conftant  method  in  thefe  cafes  is.  Now,  in  the 
prefent  declaration,  he  faid  this  conclufion  is  wholly 
omitted.  Mr.  Lee,,  on  the  other  fide,  anfwered,  that 
this  very  exception  was  exprefsly  over-ruled  in  the  cafe 
of  Conyers  and  Lowther ;  and  the  court  were  of  the  fame 
opinion.  Judge  Page  faid,  that  this  matter  has  been 
doubted,  even  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  though 
now  it  is  fettled  :  but  the  reafon  for  that  he  took  to  be, 
that  a  bill  of  exchange  is  only  an  order  upon  a  third  per- 
fon  to  pay,  and  no  exprefs  promife  at  all ;  whereas  in 
the  prefent  cafe  there  is.  Dutton  and  his  wife  againft 
Staples. 

Cafe  upon  a  promiffory  note,  which  ran  thus,  "  I  pro-* 
mife  to  pay  to  A  B.  eight  pounds,  fo  much  being  due 
from  me  to  C.  D.  my  landlady,  at  Lady-day  next,  who 
is  indebted  in  that  fum  to  A.  B."  Upon  the  triaj,  it  ap- 
peared the  landlady  died  before  Lady-day,  whereby  the 
reverfioner  became  entitled  to  the  rent  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  infilled  for  the  defendant,  "  That  the  note  was 
only  conditional,  for  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  he  intend- 
ed to  oblige  himfelf  to  pay  the  rent  twice."  But  the 
chief  juftice  held,  that  as  to  the  plaintiff,  the  death  of 
C.  D.  fignified  nothing,  for  the  note  was  due  on  de- 
mand ;  and  the  mentioning  upon  what  account  the  mo- 
ney would  be  due,  for  which  th«  defendant  obliged  him- 
1  felf, 
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felf,  can  only  be  taken  as  an  intention  to  mew  he  had 
anfwered  the  rent  to  her  if  (he  fhould  come  upon  him 
for  it  when  it  became  due.  The  plaintiff  recovered. 
Anon. 

An  aliion  was  brought  by  the  indorfee  of  a  promiffory 
note  to  A,  or  order ;  and  it  was  proved  before  trial,  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  might  produce 
the  note,  and  leave  it  with  his  attorney,  in  order  to  be 
infpected  by  the  defendant,  his  attorney,  &c.  on  a  fug- 
geftion  that  the  note  was  forged  ;  and  it  was  infilled  for 
the  defendant,  that  fince  even  a  bond,  upon  fuch  mo- 
tion, might  be  produced,  much  more  might  a  note  :  but 
it  was  anfwered,  by  the  council  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
per  curiam,  though  a  bond  might  be  produced,  being 
under  hand  and  feal,  yet  that  was  upon  this  occafion, 
that  the  plaintiff  declares  upon  it,  with  a  profert  in  cur. 
yet  there  is  no  inftance  that  in  this,  or  fuch  a  cafe,  a 
plaintiff  was  ever  obliged  to  produce  his  evidence  of  what 
is  the  foundation  of  his  action  ;  and  the  ftatute  3  and  4 
Ann.  c.  9.  makes  no  difference  between  thefe  notes  and 
inland  bills  of  exchange,  but  in  the  point  of  pleading ; 
and  there  is  no  inftance  fince  the  ftatute  (which  muft 
have  often  happened )  that  ever  fuch  a  motion  was  made, 
or  granted  ;  nor  before  the  ftatute,  that  ever  a  bill  of 
exchange  was  produced  upon  fuch  motion.  Odams  v. 
the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

In  the  cafe,  upon  ajfumpfit,  the  plaintiff  declared  that 
the  defendant,  in  confideration  that  the  plaintiff,  at  the 
fpecial  requeft  of  the  defendant,  deliberafj'et  to  the  de- 
fendant quandam  notam,  by  which  one  Hurji  aflumed  to 
pay  to  the  plaintiff  an  hundred  guineas,  affumed  to  pay 
to  the  plaintiff,  &c.  Upon  non  ajfumpfit  pleaded,  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff.  And  now  Mr.  Gilbert  moved  in  arreft 
of  judgment,  that  the  confideration  of  this  promife  was 
not  good,  fince  it  did  not  appear  that  Hurji  gave  this 
note  to  the  plaintiff  upon  any  good  confideration,  and 
confequently  faid  the  note  would  be  void,  and  then  the 
delivery  of  the  faid  note  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant 
would  be  no  prejudice  to  the  plaintiff,  nor  advantage  to 
the  defendant:  but  it  was  refolved,  per  totam  curiam,  that 
this  was  a  good  confideration ;  for,  though  no  confider- 
ation was  exprefTed  in  Hur/i's  note,  yet  the  note  being 
fubfcribed  by  Hurji,  was  good  evidence  of  a  debt  due 
from  Hurji  to  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  delivery  of 
the  evidence  of  his  debt  to  the  defendant,  at  his  requeft, 
was  a  good  confideration  of  the  ajfumpfit  of  the  defen- 
dant, upon  which  this  action  was  brought,  and  judg- 
ment was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  Note,  Holt,  chief 
juftice,  faid,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  upon  the  trial,  that 
it  was  not  neceffary  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  upon  what 
confideration  the  note  of  Hurji's  was  given,  the  defen- 
dant having  admitted  it  to  have  been  given  upon  good 
confideration  by  his  promife.  Meredith  v.  Chute.  For 
further  particulars  and  adjudged  cafes  on  this  head,  fee 
Promissory  Notes,  Indorsements,  &c. 

Action  for  ufury.  In  fuch  action  the  ftatute  againft 
ufury  muft  be  pleaded,  and  a  corrupt  agreement  fet  forth  : 
it  is  not  fufficient  to  plead  the  ftatute,  and  fay  that  for  the 
lending  of  20 1.  the  defendant  took  more  than  5  1.  per 
cent,  without  fetting  forth  a  corrupt  agreement  or 
contract. 

And  in  pleading  an  ufurious  contract  by  way  of  bar 
to  an  action,  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  fet  forth  fpecially, 
becaufe  it  lay  within  the  party's  own  privity  ;  but  in  an 
information  on  the  ftatute,  for  making  fuch  a  contrail:, 
it  is  enough  to  mention  the  corrupt  bargain  generally,  by 
reafon  matters  of  this  kind  are  fuppofed  to  be  privily 
tranfacted ;  and  fuch  information  may  be  brought  by  a 
ftranger. 

Action,  in  French  commerce,  fignifies  fometimes  move- 
able effects :  thus  they  fay,  that  a  merchant's  creditors  have 
feized  upon  all  his  ailions ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
that  they  have  taken  poffeffion  of  all  his  active  debts, 
that  is,  the  debts  owing  to  him. 

Action  Rehibitory,  is  an  atlion  at  law,  by  which  the 
buyer  may  oblige  the  feller  to  take  back  damaged  goods, 
or  fuch  as  do  not  prove  according  to  the  agreement. 

Action  of  a  company,  is  an  equal  part,  or  portion  of 
ftock,  of  which  feveral,  joined  together,  make  the  ca- 
pital fund,  or  ftock,  of  a  trading  company.  Thus  a  com- 
pany,   which  has  300  actions,  of  local,  each,  has  a 


fund  of  300,000!.  which  is  to  be  underftood  in  propor- 
tion as  the  aclions  are  fettled  at  a  larger  or  fmaller  Aim. 
A  merchant,  or  any  other  perfon,  is  faid  to  have  four  or 
fix  actions  in  a  company,  where  he  has  contributed  to 
the  capital  ftock,  and  is  concerned  in  it  for,  4,  or  6000 1. 
if  the  actions  are  of  1000  1.  as  we  have  juft  fuppofed. 

A  proprietor  cannot  have  a  deliberative  vote  in  the 
affemblies  of  a  company,  unlefs  he  has  a  certain  number 
of  aclions,  fixed  by  the  letters  patents  of  its  eftablifh- 
ment  j  nor  can  he  be  a  director,  unlefs  he  has  ftill  a 
greater  number  of  aclions. 

Action  fignifies  alfo  the  bonds,  contracts,  and  ac- 
knowledgments, or  ftock  in  general,  which  the  director* 
of  trading  companies  transfer,  or  deliver,  to  thofe  who 
have  paid  their  money  into  the  company's  cafh,  and 
made  themfelves  proprietors.  Thus,  to  deliver  an  atlicn, 
is  to  expedite  in  due  form  the  title  by  which  the  actio- 
nary  becomes  a  proprietor  of  the  atlion  he  has  taken  out. 

The  aclions  of  trading  companies  rife  or  fall,  accord- 
ing as  fuch  companies  gain  or  lofe  credit.  A  very  fmall 
matter  often  occafions  this  rifing  or  falling  of  the  aclions, 
and  frequently  one  uncertain  rumour  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween neighbouring  powers,  or  the  hope  of  an  approach- 
ing peace,  when  they  are  at  war,  is  fufficient  to  lower, 
or  raife  the  price  confiderably,  at  which  they  are  ufually 
negociated.  It  was  feen  in  France,  in  the  year  1719, 
how  far  the  credit. of  a  company  is  capable  to  carry  that 
of  its  aclions  :  thofe  of  the  company  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
knownfince  by  the  name  of  the  India  company,  having 
rofe,  in  lefs  than  fix  months  time,  to  1,900  percent, 
which  had  never  happened  to  any  other  company,  how- 
ever high  were  its  power  or  credit. 

Before  the  war  which  France  declared  againft  the 
ftates-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  1672,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  had  rofe  to  650 
per  cent,  which  is  the  utmoft  height  to  which  they  were 
ever  known  to  arrive.  But,  in  the  firft  months  of  that 
war,  which  was  like  to  have  proved  fo  fatal  to  that  re- 
public, the  aclions  fell  to  lefs  than  250.  The  company 
having  afterwards  retrieved  themfelves,  their  aclions  rofe 
again,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.  The 
different  ruptures  that  have  happened  fince,  between 
France  and  Holland,  till  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17 13, 
either  on  the  account  of  the  league  of  Augfburgh,  or 
the  fucceffion  of  Spain,  did  indeed  occafion  fome  fall  in 
the  aclions,  but  always  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  to 
that  of  1672  ;  and  they  eafily  refumed  their  price  at  the 
end  of  each  war,  and  even  rofe  higher  than  they  had 
been  before  :  fo  that  in  the  year  1718,  they  were  not 
much  below  600  per  cent,  the  aSiioniJls,  as  they  are  called 
in  Holland,  thereby  feeing  their  capital  encreafed  to  fix 
times  its  original  value,  and  each  atlion,  which,  at  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  company,  coft  only  500  livres  de 
gros,  or  3000  florins,  being  then  worth  18000  florins. 

The  trade  of  aclions,  or  ftocks,  is  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  that  is  carried  on  upon  the  exchange  at  Am- 
fterdam,  and  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, where  there  are  chambers,  or  courts,  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company  ;  and  there  are  even  great  numbers  of 
people  who  fubfift  and  enrich  themfelves  by  this  traffic 
only.  What  renders  this  trade  fo  common,  and  often 
fo  profitable,  in  Holland,  is,  becaufe  it  can  be  carried 
on  without  any  great  fund  of  ready  money,  and  confifts 
only,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  in  a  continual  vi- 
ciflitude  of  buying  and  felling  of  ailions,  which  they 
buy  when  they  fall,  and  fell  out  again  when  they  rife. 

In  the  buying  or  felling  of  aclions  of  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company,  a  broker  is  almoft  always  employed ;  and, 
when  the  price  is  agreed  upon,  the  feller  transfers  them, 
and  figns  the  acquittance,  or  receipt,  in  the  prefence  of 
one  of  the  directors,  who  caufes  them  to  be  booked  by 
the  fecretary,  or  regifter,  which  is  fufficient  for  trans- 
ferring the  property  of  the  ftock  fold,  from  the  feller  to 
the  buyer.  The  broker's  fee  for  his  trouble  is  ufually  at 
the  rate  of  fix  florins  for  each  atlion  of  3000  florins,  one 
half  paid  by  the  buyer,  and  the  other  by  the  feller. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  ("peak  of  the  trade  in  the  tlclions  of 
the  French,  as  of  that  in  the  aclions  of  the  Dutch  com- 
panies, every  thing  in  the  latter  being  tranfacted  with 
the  utmoft  regularity,  and  exact  form;  and  all  things  in 
the  former  being  at  firft  conducted  with  a  kind  of  frenzy, 
M  which 
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which  feemed1  to  hare  feized  all  perfons,  whom  the  pru- 
dence of  the  directors  could  not  moderate  for  a  great 
while  ;  and  which  had,  in  a  manner,  cleared  all  the 
fliops  at  Paris  of  their  traders,  to  make  as  many  brokers 
or  ftock-jobbers  of  them,  and  had  robbed  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates  of  their  inhabitants,  who  came  to  (hare 
the  immenfe  fortunes  of  the  ftreet  called  §hiinquempoix, 
where  the  caprice  of  the  people  had  in  a  manner  fixed 
the  center  of  that  rich  traffic,  as  Change-alley,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  was  at  London,  in  1720. 

The  method  of  transferring  aliions,  or  flocks,  at  Am- 
fterdam  is  thus :  when  two  perfons  have  agreed  between 
themfelves,  or  by  the  afiiftance  of  a  broker,  upon  the 
price  of  one  or  more  atlions,  and  they  are  to  be  delivered, 
the  feller  goes  to  the  Eaft-India  houfe,  to  make  his  de- 
claration to  the  book-keeper,  who  immediately  enters  it, 
and,  after  having  made  the  feller  fign  it,  caufes  it  alfo 
to  be  fubfcribed  by  one  of  the  directors,  before  whom 
the  feller  muft  likewife  declare,  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  he  has  fold  it.  The  transfer  being  thus  regiftered, 
and  the  feller  having  informed  the  buyer  of  it,  the  latter 
has  a  right  to  go  and  allure  himfelf  further  of  it  at  the 
Eaft-India  houfe,  in  cafe  he  does  not  think  fit  to  truft 
the  perfon  with  whom  he  has  negocfated  :  after  which,  he 
ought  to  caufe  the  value  of  his  anions  transferred  to  be 
puffed  over  at  the  bank  to  the  feller's  account,  who, 
when  he  is  certain  that  the  value  has  been  placed  to  his 
account,  or  credit,  at  the  bank,  returns  to  the  Eaft- 
India  houfe,  and  figns  the  acquittance,  or  receipt,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  transfer,  which  he  has  made.  As 
long  as  this  acquittance  is  not  figned,  the  purchafer  can- 
not difpofe  of  the  atlions  transferred,  though  he  has  paid 
for  them :  but,  in  cafe  of  the  feller's  refufal  to  fign  fuch 
acquittance,  after  receiving  the  full  value,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  do  fo,  only  by  a  petition  to  the  echevins, 
or  aldermen.  Each  transfer  cofts  three  florins  and  ten 
ftivers,  both,  for  the  feal,  and  to  the  book-keeper. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  regifters  of  transfers 
confift  of  printed  forms,  in  which,  the  clerks  have  only 
to  fill  up  the  blanks.  Thefe  forms  are  called  feals,  be- 
caufe  they  have  an  imprefs  upon  them,  not  unlike  the 
ftamped  paper  of  France.  This  regulation  for  the  trans- 
fer of  actions  was  eftabliflied  by  feveral  placarts,  or  de- 
crees, of  the  ftates-general  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
and,  among  others,  by  thofe  of  July  15,  1621,  May  30, 
1624,  and  September  16,  1677.  By  the  fame  decrees, 
all  perfons,  of  what  quality  foever,  are  prohibited  to  fell, 
either  for  a  fixed  term,  or  for  the  prefent,  any  anions  of 
the  company,  either  for  their  own  account,  or  the  ac- 
count of  others,  unlefs  the  faid  actions  be  really  and 
actually  entered  in  their  name,  or  in  the  name  of  thofe 
for  whom  they  fell,  at  the  time  of  fuch  fale,  upon  penal- 
ty of  the  feller's  paying  a  fine  of  one  fourth  part  of  the 
price  for  which  they  fhall  have  fold  them  :  ordering  fur- 
ther, that  the  transfer  of  them  fhall  be  regiftered  within 
the  fpace  of  fourteen  days  after  the  fale,  if  they  were 
fold  in  a  city  where  an  office,  or  chamber  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company  is  kept,  or  within  a  month,  if  it  be  in 
another  city,  under  the  fame  penalty  of  being  fined  a 
fourth,  nor  fhall  the  contracting  parties  have  power  to 
except  againft  thofe  placarts  or  decrees,  nor  the  brokers 
for  them ;  upon  pain  of  the  latter  being  immediately  de- 
prived of  their  office,  and  the  former,  not  brokers,  pu- 
jnflied  arbitrarily,  as  the  cafe  fliall  require. 

The  French  Actions  are,  at  prefent,  of  three  forts  ; 
namely,  Jimple  anions,  anions  rentieres,  or  rent  actions, 
and  atlions  interefsees,  or  actions  bearing  intereft. 

The  ftmple  atliom  are  thofe  which  have  a  fhare  in  all 
the  company's  profits  and  lofles,  having  no  other  fecurity 
than  the  company's  fund  only. 

The  allions  rentieres,  or  rent  actions,  are  thofe  which 
have  a  profit  certain  of  two  per  cent,  for  which  the 
king  made  himfelf  fecurity,  as  he  was  formerly  for  the 
annuities  upon  the  city ;  but  they  have  no  fhare  in  the 
dividends. 

The  aliions  interefsees,  or  bearing  intereft,  are,  as  it 
were,  a  medium  between  the  two  former ;  they  have 
two  per  cent,  fixed  revenue,  with  the  king's  fecurity, 
like  the  rent  actions  ;  and  muft,  befides,  fhare  the  over- 
plus of  the  dividends,  with  the  fimple  actions.  Thefe 
actions  were  eftablifhed  in  behalf  of  fuch  ecclefiaftical 
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communities,  as  might  have  money  to  put  out  to  ufe; 

Befides  this  diftinction  of  anions,  autho:ized  by  the 
king's  edicts  and  declarations,  the  caprice  of  the  ftock- 
jobbers  of  the  ftreet  $)uinquempoix  had  invented  many 
others ;  as  atlions  of  the  old  welt,  atlions  of  the  five  hun- 
dred, of  mothers,  of  daughters,  and  fome  others  equally 
ridiculous.  But,  all  thefe  terms  came  to  nothing  at  the 
fame  time,  with  the  credit  of  that  ftreet. 

To  feed  an  Action,  is  to  pay  exactly,  when  they  be- 
come due,  the  feveral  fums  fubfcribed  to  the  ftock  of 
the  company,  according  to  the  orders  of  council,  made 
for  the  creation  of  new  anions ;  to  fell  or  difpofe  of  them, 
according  to  the  occafion,  for  cafh,  either  to  feed  other 
actions,  or  for  other  affairs. 

An  Action  fed,  is  one  upon  which  all  the  payments 
have  been  made,  and  which  is  capable  of  fharing  in  thff 
dividends  of  the  company's  profits.  Till  this  complete 
and  entire  payment  is  made,  it  is  not  properly  an  action, 
but  a  fubfeription. 

Dividend  is  what  is  otherwife  called  repartition,  that  is, 
the  part,  or  fhare,  which  each  proprietor  of  atlions  is  to 
have  out  of  the  profits  of  a  company,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  atlions  he  has  in  it. 

Obfervations  on  the  commerce  of  actions  in  foreign  countries, 
from  the  year  1719  to  1721. 

What  we  fliall  add  here  relates  only  to  the  atlions, 
or  flocks,  of  fome  foreign  companies,  which  have  been 
carried  to  as  great  an  excefs  as  thofe  of  France,  and 
have  met  with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  the  infatuation  and 
avidity  of  fuddenly  growing  rich  having  been  in  a  man- 
ner equal  amongft  almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
whereby  an  ill  ufe  was  made  of  one  of  the  beft  and 
molt  advantageous  eftablifhments  that  ever  was,  for  the 
encreafe  of  trade  and  its  flourifhing  condition  in  a 
country. 

The  example  of  what  paffed  in  France,  in  the  trade 
of  atlions,  and  the  immenfe  fortunes  which  fome  perfons 
made  there,  tempted  both  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  at 
the  fame  time ;  fo  that  an  infinite  number  of  new  com- 
panies were  foon  feen  to  deluge,  in  a  manner,  England 
and  Holland.  Amfterdam,  Leyden,  and  Haerlem  were 
almeft  the  only  cities  in  the  United  Provinces  which 
were  not  carried  away  by  the  torrent ;  and  fo  prodi- 
gious a  number  of  thofe  chimerical  eftablifhments  were 
feen  in  London,  that  the  whole  trade  of  that  great  me- 
tropolis was  almoft  reduced  to  the  fole  negociation  of 
flocks ;  which,  by  their  fall,  ruined  the  fortunes  of 
many  confiderable  merchants,  and  feveral  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  families  of  Great-Britain. 

The  companies  whofe  flocks,  or  actions,  made  the 
greateft  noife  at  London,  were,  among  the  old  ones, 
the  South- Sea,  the  Eaft-India,  and  the  Bank. 

The  South-Sea  ftock,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1720,  was  only  at  120  per  cent,  was  raifed,  in 
the  month  of  July  following,  to  1020  percent. 

Bank-ftock  rofe  from  148  to  300,  and  Eaft-India  ftock 
from  198  to  near  500. 

Thefe  times,  fo  favourable  to  the  old  proprietors, 
continued  fcarce  a  few  months :  after  feveral  fluctuations, 
South-fea  ftock  fell  in  November  to  100,  and,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1721,  it  could  be  raifed  only 
to  150  per  cent.  Bank-ftock  to  130,  and  Eaft-India- 
ftock  to  160 :  and  they  fell  afterwards  into  fuch  a  dif- 
credit,  that  the  parliament  made  it  their  chief  bufinefs, 
for  above  a  year,  to  difcover  and  punifh  the  frauds  and 
mifmanagements  of  the  cafhiers  and  directors  of  thofe 
three  companies,  and  to  reftore  the  credit  of  their  flocks, 
which  could  not  be  accomplifhed  before  the  year  1723. 

The  London  aflurance  company  was,  of  all  the  new 
companies  in  England,  that  which  feemed  to  make  its 
firft  appearance,  under  the  moft  favourable  aufpices. 
Its  ftock,  on  which  only  ten  per  cent,  was  paid  at  firft, 
prefently  rofe  to  120  per  cent,  that  is,  to  twelve  times 
the  capital  paid  in,  and  even  to  160.  This  flourifhing 
ftate  continued  but  a  fhort  time.  A  ftorm,  which,  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  October  1720,  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
twelve  Jamaica  fliips,  gave  the  affairs  of  that  infant 
company  fo  terrible  a  fhock,  that  its  flocks  fell  the  fame 
month  to  60  ;  other  lofles  having  alfo  weakened  it  fome 
time  after,  the  flocks  fell  to  12  or  15  per  cent.  In  fhort, 
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towards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  this  promifing  com- 
pany fcarce  fubfifted,  but  in  the  complaints  the  pro- 
prietors made  of  being  cheated  by  the  directors. 

The  aftions  of  the  new  companies  eftablifhed  in  Hol- 
land, or  augmented  according  to  the  model  of  thofe  of 
England,  foon  experienced  the  like  revolutions. 

The  directors  of  the  Weft-India  company,  having 
obtained  leave  from  the  ftates-general  to  take  in  new 
fubferiptions,  at  the  rate  of  250  per  cent,  foon  faw  them 
rife  to  650;  but,  falling  afterwards  almoft  on  a  fudden, 
they  came  down  to  cent,  per  cent. 

The  ailions  of  the  company  of  aflurance,  eftablilhed 
at  Rotterdam,  in  the  beginning  of  July  1720,  on  which 
only  four  ftivers  per  100  guilders  had  been  advanced, 
that  is  to  fay,  10  guilders  for  every  action  of  2500  guil- 
ders, foon  rofe  to  cent,  per  cent.  But  their  credit 
hardly  continued  fome  months,  when  nobody  would 
give  18  per  cent,  for  them. 

Thofe  of  Gouda  (or  Ter  Goude)  for  which  but  one 
per  cent,  was  paid  in,  after  having  fold  at  the  rate  of 
30  per  cent,  foon  fell  again  to  their  original  value. 

Thofe  of  the  Delft  company  met  with  the  fame  fate, 
and  in  a  fhorter  time.  In  £bort,  as  there  was  fcarce  a 
city  in  North  Holland,  even  to  the  molt  inconfiderabje, 
where,  after  the  example  of  Rotterdam,  companies  of 
navigation  and  aflurance  had  been  eftablilhed,  fo  there 
was  not  one,  in  which  the  avarice  of  the  proprietors 
was  not  puniflied  by  the  fall  of  their  aftions,  and  the  en- 
tire lofs  of  the  money  employed  in  them. 

From  this  fuccinct  account  of  the  extravagant  rife 
and  fall  of  aflitms  or  flocks  in  thefe  feveral  companies 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  may  prove  of  Angular 
utility  to  the  novices  in  thefe  matters,  to  lay  before 
them  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  have  fet  their  fatal 
confequences  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  in  order  to  warn 
pofterity  againft  being  led  into  the  like  calamitous 
fchemes  and  projects. 

The  clofe  connexion  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  between 
the  monied  and  trading  interefts  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
makes  this  the  more  natural  and  neceflary,  our  trade 
having  then  received,  and  indeed  always  muft  receive, 
the  greateft  injury  from  fuch  enormous  abufes,  as  hap- 
pened in  our  flock  negociations,  in  that  famous  aera 
in  England,  called  the  South-fea  year. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  public  credit,  that  none  will  lend 
their  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  ftate  under  the  moft 
prefling  emergencies,  unlefs  they  can  have  the  privilege 
of  buying  and  felling  their  property  in  the  public  funds, 
when  their  occafions  require.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  gre#eft  delicacy  and  tendernefs  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  in  laying  any  restraints  upon  thefe  tranfactions, 
left  the  public  credit  fhould  be  thereby  irrecoverably  pre- 
judiced. 

In  regard  to  great  trading  companies  and  banks,  which 
carry  on  bufinefs,  and  make  thereby  a  certain  and  appa- 
rent profit,  it  can  never  be  difficult  for  the  chief  ma- 
nagers of  fuch  corporations  to  be  able  to  judge  pretty 
nearly,  at  all  times,  of  the  value  of  the  properties  of 
their  conftituents  :  and  whenever  the  value  of  their 
altions,  by  any  kind  of  artifices  or  unfair  practices,  are 
made  to  rife  and  fall  beyond  their  real  worth,  it  feems  a 
duty  incumbent  on  them  to  fet  the  public  right  upon 
thofe  interefting  occafions. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome  very  wife  and  honeft 
men,  that  one  way  to  prevent  thofe  evils,  which  may 
attend  the  fudden  and  exorbitant  rife  and  fall  of  flocks, 
would  be,  if  thefe  companies  were  obliged,  once  a 
year,  to  ftate  an  account  of  trade,  and  of  their  real 
profits,  and  lay  it  before  their  general  court ;  and  if 
thay  were  tied  down  from  dividing  more  than  their  pro- 
fits, as  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  are  faid  to  have 
done,  with  great  honour  and  liability  to  that  corporation. 

The  circulating  fpecie  in  this  kingdom  is  reckoned  by 
Erafmus  Philips,  Efq;  to  be  about  fifteen  millions,  and 
our  annual  money  tranfactions,  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions ;  which,  according  to  his  way  of  reck- 
oning, would  not  make  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  The  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  paper  circula- 
tion, and  that  of  the  funds.  This  great  difproportion 
between  paper  and  fpecie  currency  ftiews,  that,  without 
the  former,  the  bufinefs  and  trade  of  the  nation  muft 
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be,  perhaps,  proportionably  ftagnated  ;  unlefs  we  could 
fupply  our  deficiency  in  currency  by  hard  money. 

If  by  fuch  arts  as  were  practifed  in  the  Miffiflippl 
and  South-fea  times,  the  ftocks  of  this  nation,  belong- 
ing to  our  public  companies,  fhould  be  blown  up  again 
to  be  nominally  worth  one  thoufand  times  more  than 
they  intrinfically  are ;  although  this  would  incrcafe  the 
quantity  of  paper  circulation  ;  yet,  as  it  would  not  increafc 
our  commerce  in  proportion,  it  would  only  draw  the 
money  out  of  all  the  channels  of  trade,  and  reduce  us 
to  real  beggary,  by  grafping  at  imaginary  wealth. 

To  fupport  the  public  credit  of  the  nation  upon  a  fo- 
lid  bafis,  and  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  thefe  corrup- 
tions and  enormities  in  our  public  companies  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  fentiments  of  thofe  cannot  be  too  often  incuU 
cated  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  have  zealoufly  la- 
boured to  guard  us  againft  the  like  public  diftrefs  and 
calamity,  which  the  nation  was  plunged  into  in  the 
South-fea  year. 

As  this  matter  is  fet  in  a  ftrong  and  affecting  light  in 
what  was  urged  by  a  wife  and  honeft  man  in  thofe 
phrenfical  times,  we  fhall  give  the  reader  the  fubftance 
of  it,  with  fome  fuitable  variations.  And  as  for  other 
political  hints,  which  are  interlarded,  and  which  are 
not  directly  pertinent  to  the  point  wc  intended  to  il- 
luftrate,  the  reader  may  pafs  them  over  as  he  thinks 
proper  ;  fince  curtailing  the  piece  would  be  to  deftroy 
the  fpirit  of  it. 

The  gentleman  whofe  fentiments  thefe  are,  having 
explained  the  true  nature  of  public  credit,  which  con- 
fifts,  as  he  fays,  in  the  affluence  of  trade,  the  general 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  juftice  and  integrity  of  their  governors,  proceeds 
thus  : 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  what,  and  what  alone, 
ought  to  be  called  credit.  But  there  hath  lately  rifen 
up,  in  our  age,  a  new-fangled  and  fantaftical  credulity, 
which  hath  ufurped  the  fame  name,  and  came  in  with  the 
word  bite,  which  hath  been  made  free  of  a  neighbouring 
court;  whereby  the  poor,  innocent,  induftrious,  and  un- 
wary people  have  been  delivered  into  the  ravenous  and  pol- 
luted jaws  of  vultures  and  tigers  ;  and  thouiands,  I  had 
almoft  faid  millions,  have  been  facrificed,  to  fatiate  the 
gluttony  of  a  few.  This  hath  inverted  the  ceconomy 
and  policy  of  nations  ;  made  a  great  kingdom  turn  all 
gamefters ;  and  men  have  acquired  the  reputation  of 
wifdom,  from  their  (kill  in  picking  pockets.  It  hath 
entered  into  the  cabinets  of  courts  ;  hath  guided  the 
counfels  of  fenates ;  and  their  whole  wifdom,  and  moft 
of  their  time,  hath  been  employed  in  keeping  up  this 
vile  and  airy  traffic,  as  if  the  bufinefs  of  government 
was  not  to  protect  people  in  their  property,  but  to  cheat 
people  out  of  it. 

"  This  is  eminently  true  in  a  neighbouring  country 
(meaning  France,  where  the  Mifliffippi  fcheme  was  fei 
on  foot  in  1719)  and  I  wifh  I  could  fay,  that  nothing 
like  it  happened  amongft  ourfelves.  Neither  public  nor 
private  credit  can  confift  in  felling  any  thing  for  more 
than  it  is  worth,  or  for  any  thing  but  what  it  is.  It  is 
certainly  the  intereft  of  a  country,  that  its  commodities 
Ihould  fell  at  a  good  price,  and  find  a  ready  vent ;  that 
private  men  fhould  be  able  to  truft  one  another  ;  that 
land  fhould  find  ready  purchafers,  good  fecurities,  mo- 
ney at  low  intereft ;  and  that  mortgages  fhould  be  eafily 
transferable.  And  the  way  to  bring  thefe  good  pur- 
pofes  to  pafs,  is  to  afcertain  titles;  give  ready  remedies 
to  the  injured ;  to  procure  general  plenty  by  prudent 
laws,  and  by  giving  all  encouragement  to  honefty,  in- 
duftry,  and  trade.  But  it  will  never  be  effected  by  au- 
thorizing, or  countenancing  frauds  ;  by  enabling  artful 
men  to  circumvent  the  unwary,  ftamping  the  public 
feal  upon  counterfeit  wares ;  and  by  conftantly  coining 
a  new  fort  of  property,  of  a  precarious,  uncertain,  and 
tranfitory  value ;  and,  by  conftant  juggles  and  combi- 
nations, confpiring  to  make  it  more  fo;  which  conduct, 
whenever  practifed,  muft  foon  put  an  end  to  all  public 
and  private  credit. 

In  what  country  foever  thefe  practifes  meet  with  en- 
couragement, all  fair  and  honeft  commerce  will  be 
turned  into  juggling.  There  will  quickly  grow  a  fort 
of  cabaliftical  learning ;  and  there  will  be  a  fecret  and  a 
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vulgar  knowledge  ;  one  to  be  trufted  only  to  the  ifere 
adepti,  and  managers  of  public  companies ;  and  the 
other  to  be  divulged  to  the  people,  who  will  be  told  no- 
thing but  what  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  their  betters  to 
communicate ;  and  pretty  advantages  may  be  made  by 
being  in  the  fecret.  As  for  example;  juft  before  any 
public  misfortune  is  to  make  its  appearance,  thofe  who 
know  it  may  fell  out  their  aclions,  or  flocks  ;  and  in  the 
height  of  the  danger  buy  again  ;  and  when  it  is  over, 
by  taking  another  opportunity,  they  may  fell  a  fecond 
time,  and,  when  thefe  evils-  are  averted,  they  may  go 
to  market  once  more ;  and  fo,  toties  quoties,  'till  the 
greateft  part  of  the  property  of  a  kingdom,  or  a  public 
company,  is  got  into  the  hands  of  but  a  few  perfons, 
who  wilt  undoubtedly  govern  all  the  reft.  Nor  can 
thefe  mifchiefs  be  poffibly  prevented,  but  by  wholly 
deftroying  this  fort  of  traffic,  or  by  appointing  Ikilful 
pilots  to  fet  up  occafional  buoys  and  fea-marks,  accord- 
ing to  the  fhifting  of  the  winds  and  the  tides  ;  that  is, 
by  afcertaining  and  publifhirrg  the  real  value  of  public 
fecurities,  as  often  as  there  is  an  alteration  made  in 
them  by  new  provifions,  or  by  wholly  preventing  the 
abufes  occasioned  by  the  mere  trade  of  flock-jobbing. 

"  'Till  fomething  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  is  foolifh  to 
think,  and  worfe  to  pretend  to  think,  that  any  effectual 
•methods  can  be  taken  to  difcharge  and  pay  off  the  na- 
tional engagements  ;  for  in  whatever  country  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  public  funds  become  the  markets  and 
flanding  revenues  of  thofe  who  can  beft  cure  the  evil ; 
where  great  and  fudden  eftates  may  be  more  eafily  raifed 
by  knavery  and  juggling,  than  fmall  ones  by  virtue  and 
merit;  where  plumbs,  a  cant  word  for  ico,oool.  may 
be  got  at  once,  and  vaft  focieties  may  be  made  the  ac- 
complices of  power,  in  order  to  be  indulged  with  fepa- 
rate  advantages ;  it  is  not  to  be  hoped,  that  effectual 
methods  will  be  taken  to  dam  and  choak  up  fuch  inex- 
hauftible  fources  of  wealth  and  dominion.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  be  feared  that  new  projects  will  be  yearly 
invented  ;  new  fchemes  coloured  with  popular  pretences, 
to  tofs  and  tumble  the  public  fecurities,  and  to  change 
them  into  as  many  fhapes  as  Proteus  knew. 

"  One  year  fhall  metamorphofe  the  fchemes  of  another, 
and  the  next  fhall  undo  both.  The  leaders  of  one  fac- 
tion fhall  unravel  the  projects  of  their  predeceffors  ;  fhall 
charge  their  defigns  with  corruption  and  rapine,  and  be 
more  rapacious  themfelves  ;  and  all,  in  their  turns,  fhall 
raife  immenfe  eftates  upon  the  public  ruins  ;  and  the  laft 
fpirits  fhall  be  always  the  worft. 

I  would  gladly  know  what  advantage  ever  hath,  or 
ever  can  arrive  to  the  public,  by  railing  ftocks  to  an 
imaginary  value,  beyond  what  they  are  really  worth  to 
an  honett  man,  who  purchafes  them  for  a  regular  fup- 
port  to  himfelf  and  family,  and  defigns  not  to  fell  them 
again,  'till  he  hath  occafion  for  the  money  they  will 
produce.  It  can  moft  affuredly  ferve  no  honeft  purpofe, 
and  will  promote  a  thoufund  knavifh  ones.  Befides 
thefe  above-mentioned,  it  turns  moft  of  the  current 
coin  of  England  out  of  the  channels  of  trade,  and  the 
heads  of  all  its  merchants  and  traders  oft"  their  proper 
bufinefs.  It  enriches  thofe  who  are  inftrumental  to 
bring  no  riches  into  the  nation  by  fair  and  honourable 
traffic,  and  it  ruins  the  innocent,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  ftocks-juggling.  It  hath 
■  changed  honeft  commerce  into  bubbling;  our  traders 
into  projectors  ;  induftry  into  tricking  ;  and  applaufe  is 
earned,  when  the  pillory  is  deferved.  It  hath  caufed  all 
the  confufion  in  our  public  finances.  It  hath  overwhelm- 
ed the  nation  with  debts  and  burthens,  under  which  it 
is  almoft  ready  to  fink;  and  it  hath  hindered  thofe  na- 
tional debts  from  being  paid  off;  for  if  ftocks  fell  for 
more  than  the  prices  at  which  they  are  redeemable,  or 
more  can  be  got  by  mere  jobbing  than  by  difcharging 
them,  then  all  arts  will  be  ufed  to  prevent  a  redemp- 
tion. 

"  It  is  folly  in  any  one  who  is  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  nations  to  pretend  not  to  fee,  that 
if  we  do  not  foon  put  our  public  debts  in  a  method 
of  being  paid,  they  can  never  be  paid :  but  will  any 
do  their  utmoft  to  prevent  fo  fatal  a  mifchief  to  their 
country,  who  do  not  intend  it?  If  there  are  any  fuch, 
they  fhould  undoubtedly  take  early  care  to  fave  them- 
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felves  out  of  the  general  wreck,  which -very  few  will  be 
able  to  do,  though  all  may  intend  it.  Thofe  in  the  fe- 
cret will  have  the  advantage;  for,  y/hen  felling  of  ftocks 
becomes  the  word,  no  one  can  fell,  unlefs  he  fells  for 
little  or  nothing.  All  are  waiting  for  a  rife ;  and,  >f 
that  happens,  all  or  moft  will  endeavour  to  fell,  ani 
then  all  felling  is  at  an  end,  The  managers  and  brokers 
will  engrofs  the  books,  as  they  did  in  the  South-fea  year, 
and  command  the  firft  fale  ;  and,  by  the  time  they  are 
got  out,  no  one  will  be  able  to  get  out. 

"  There  is  nothing  left  to  be  done,  but  for  all  honeft 
men  to  join  heads,  hands,  and  hearts,  to  find  all  means 
to  difcharge  the  public  burthens,  and  to  add  no  more 
to  them  ;  to  fearch  every  meafure,  whereby  we  can  leffen 
the  national  expences ;  to  avoid  all  occafions  of  engag- 
ing in  new  ones ;  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  encreafe 
the  public  wealth  by  folid  trade,  which  will  afford  con- 
ftant  employment  for  our  people,  and  convert  our  paper- 
money  into  fubftantial  cafh." 

Such  a  revolution  of  property  did  this  abufe,  in  the 
buying  and  felling  of  ftocks,  occafion  in  England  in  the 
year  1720,  that  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  publick  in- 
terefts  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following  manner,  which 
will  give  us  a  ftrong  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  on 
the  like  occafion. 

"  What,  fays  he,  can  be  more  invideous,  than  for  a 
nation  ftaggering  under  the  weight  and  oppreffion  of  its 
debts,  eaten  up  with  ufury,  and  exhaufted  with  pay- 
ments, to  have  the  additional  mortification  to  fee  pri- 
vate and  worthlefs  men  riot  in  their  calamities,  and 
grow  rich,  whilft  they  grow  poor ;  to  fee  the  town 
every  day  glittering  with  new  and  pompous  equipages, 
whilft  they  are  mortgaging  and  felling  their  eftates, 
without  having  fpent  them  ;  and  to  fee  blazing  meteors 
fuddenly  exhaled  out  of  their  jakes,  and  their  mud, 
and  as  in  Egypt,  warmed  into  monfters." 

ACTIONARY,  or  ACTIONIST,  a  proprietor  of 
ftock  in  a  trading  company.  In  France  the  word  ac- 
tionaire  is  in  ufe,  and  that  of  aclionijle  in  Holland.  It  is 
lawful  for  an  actionary  or  proprietor,  to  fell  his  actions 
or  ftock,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  lofs  or  with 
gain. 

ACUDIA,  an  American  infect,  of  the  bignefs  and 
form  of  the  beetle,  which  is  faid  to  emit  light  through 
four  luminous  fpots,  whereof  two  are  near  its  eyes,  and 
two  under  its  wings.  It  is  further  faid,  that  if  the  face 
be  rubbed  with  the  moifture  of  thofe  luminous  fpots  or 
ftars,  it  will  appear  fhining  with  light  as  long  as  it  lafts ; 
and  that  this  moifture  gave  light  to  the  Americans  in  the 
night,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

ACUITZEHUARIRA,  or  Zozotaquam,  or  Chi- 
pahuarzil,  a  plant  of  Mechoachan,  a  province  of 
America.  Its  root  is  round,  white  inwardly,  and  yellow 
outwardly.  A  water  is  diftilled  from  it,  which  the  Spa  - 
niards  call  the  enemy  of  poifons,  againft  which  it  is  per- 
haps an  antidote. 

ADAMICA  TERRA.  The  bottom  of  the  fea  is 
befmeared  with  a  faline,  glutinous,  fat,  mucilaginous 
Slime  or  mud,  like  unto  jelly,  and  is  eafily  perceptible  at 
low  water.  This  mud  makes  the  places  the  waters  have 
abandoned  fo  flippery,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  walking 
on  them.  It  appears  to  be  a  fediment  of  the  moft  flimy 
and  oily  particles  of  the  fea-waters,  which  continually 
precipitate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fediment  frelh 
water  forms  infenfibly  on  the  bottom  of  the  veffels  it  is 
kept  in.  It  is  conjectured,  that  befides  the  great  num- 
ber of  fifties  and  plants  that  die  frequently  and  rot  in  the 
fea,  the  air  contributes  alfo  in  fome  degree  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  mud  ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  the  terra 
adamica  is  found  more  abundantly  in  veffels  only  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth,  than  in  thofe  which  have  been  her- 
metically fealed.  Mernoires  of  the  French  Royal  Aca- 
demy, year  1700,  page  29. 

ADAM's  PEEK,  the  higheft  mountain  of  Ceylon  in 
the  ifland  of  Colombo.  It  is  two  leagues  in  height, 
and  on  its  fummit  is  a  plain  of  two  hundred  paces  dia- 
meter.    Long.  98.  25.  lat.  5.  55. 

ADARME,  a  fmall  Spanifh  weight  ufed  at  Buenos- 
Aires  and  in  Spanifh  America.  It  is  the  Sixteenth  part 
of  our  ounce  Troy  weight,  which  is  to  that  of  Madrid, 
as  100  is  to  93. 

ADATAIS,. 
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ADATAIS,  a  clear  fine  muflin  chiefly  made  at  Ben- 
gal; the  piece  meafures  13  yards,  and  is  one  yard  in 
breadth. 

ADDAD,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  root 
of  an  herb  which  grows  in  Numidia,  and  in  fome  other 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  exceeding  bitter,  and  fo  violent 
a  poifon,  that  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  its  diftilled  water 
caufe  death  in  a  fhort  time. 

ADDITION  in  Arithmetic,  is  that  rule  by  which  fe- 
veral  numbers  are  collected  and  put  together,  that  fo 
their  fum,  or  aggregate,  may  be  known. 

In  order  to  render  this  rule  eafy,  two  things  muft  be 
carefully  obferved, 

1.  That  the  numbers  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  figures  of  the  fame  value  may  Hand  underneath 
each  other.  That  is,  units  muft  be  placed  under  units, 
tens  under  tens,  hundreds  under  hundreds,  &c.  Thus, 
if  the  number  7432,  and  621  were  to  be  added  (  7432 
together,  they  muft  be  placed  in  this  manner,      \    621 

2.  When  the  figures  are  placed  according  to  the  fore- 
going directions,  each  row  or  column  muft  be  collected 
into  one  fum  in  the  following  manner. 

Always  begin  your  addition  at  the  place  of  units,  and 
add  together  all  the  figures  which  ftand  in  that  row  ;  if 
their  fum  be  lefs  than  ten,  fet  it  down  below  the  line, 
directly  underneath  its  own  place;  but  if  their  fum  ex- 
ceed ten,  vou  muft  fet  down  only  the  excefs,  and  for 
every  ten  carry  one  to  the  row  of  tens,  adding  whatever 
you  carried,  and  all  the  figures  which  ftand  in  that  row 
together,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  units  were 
added ;  in  like  manner  proceed  to  the  place  of  hundreds, 
till  the  whole  is  finilhed. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be  required  to  add  the 
numbers  7496  -J-  432  -f-  9812  +  714  -f-  91,  into  one 
fum. 

Thefe  being  placed  according  to  the  above  method, 
will  ftand 

7496 


Thus 


18545,  the  fum  required. 


Then,  beginning  at  the  place  of  units,  fay,  1  and  4 
is  5,  and  2  is  7,  and  2  is  9,  and  6  is  15;  fet  down  5 
(the  excefs  above  ten)  underneath  its  own  place  of 
units,  and  carry  one  to  the  next  row,  faying,  1  and  9 
is  10,  and  1  is  n,  and  1  is  12,  and  3  is  15,  and  9  is 
24 ;  fet  down  4  underneath  its  own  place  of  tens,  and 
carry  two  to  the  next  rank,  faying,  2  and  7  is  9,  and  8 
is  17,  and  4  is  21,  and  4  is  25  ;  fet  down  5  underneath, 
and  carry  2  to  the  laft  row,  faying,  2  and  9  is  11,  and 
7  is  18  ;  which  fet  down  as  before,  and  you  will  have 
the  whole  fum  required,  viz.   18545,  M  above. 

Or  let  it  be  required   to   find   the  fum  of  9974  + 
64832  +  4796  +  32  -f-  974  -f-  4.     Thefe  being  placed 
as  above  directed,  will  {land  as  in  the  margin.     Then 
beginning,  as   before,  at  the  place  of  units, 
fay  4  and  4  is  8,  and  2  is  10,  and  6  is  16,  and 
2  is  18,  and  4  is  22  ;  fet  down  2,  and  carry 

2  to  the  place  of  tens,  faying  2  and  7  is  9,  and 

3  is  12,  and  9  is  21,  and  3  is  24,  and  7  is  31  ; 
fet  down  1,  and  carry  3  to  the  next  rank,  fay- 
ing 3  and  9  is  12,  and  7  is  19,  and  8  is  27, 
and  9  is  36 ;  fet  down  6,  and  carry  3  to  the 
next  row,  faying  3  and  4  is  7,  and  4  is  11, 
and  9  is  20 ;  fet  down  o,  and  carry  2  to  the  laft  row ; 
and  fay  2  and  6  is  8,  which  fet  down  as  before,  and  the 
work  is  finifhed.  When  it  appears,  that  80612  = 
9974  +  64832  +  4796  +  32  +  974  +  4. 

The  demonftration  of  the  rule  of  addition  is  very 
eafy  to  be  conceived,  and  depends  intirely  upon  the  no- 
tation in  ufe,  and  the  19th  axiom  of  Euclid's  firft  book, 
viz.  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  toge- 
ther. 

That  is,  the  numbers  which  are  propofed  to  be  added 
together,  reprefent  the  feveral  parts,  and  their  fum  or 
aggregate  the  whole. 
4- 


9974 

64832 

4796 

32 

974 
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And  hence  is  deduced  the  method  of  proving  the1 
truth  of  any  operation  in  addition,  viz.  by  dividing,  or 
feparating,  the  given  numbers  into  two  or  more  parcels, 
and  then  adding  up  each  parcel  by  itfelf ;  for  if  thole 
particular  fums,  added  into  one  total  aggregate,  prove 
equal,  or  the  fame,  with  the  total  fum  firft  found,  the 
work  is  right;  but,  if  not,  care  muft  be  taken  to  find 
out  and  correct  the  error. 

Addition  of  numbers  of  different  denomination!,  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  :  place  all  the  numbers 
of  the  fame  denomination  underneath  each  other.  Thus, 
if  feveral  fums  of  money,  .confifting  of  pounds,  (hil- 
lings, and  pence,  were  to  be  added  together,  you  muft 
place  pounds  under  pounds,  fhillings  under  fhillings, 
and  pence  under  pence.  Underftand  the  fame  of  weights, 
meafures,  &c.     Then, 

Always  begin  with  thofe  figures  of  the  loweft  or  leaft 
denomination,  and  add  them  together  into  one  fum ; 
then  confider  how  many  of  the  next  fuperior  denomina- 
tion are  contained  in  that  fum,  and  fo  many  units  you 
muft  carry  to  the  next  fuperior  denomination,  to  be  ad- 
ded together  with  thofe  figures  which  ftand  there ;  and 
if  any  thing  remains  over  and  above  thofe  units  fo  car- 
ried, that  excefs  muft  be  fet  down  underneath  its  own 
denomination:  in  this  manner  you  muft  proceed  from 
one  denomination  to  another,  until  the  whole  be  fi- 
nifhed. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be  required  to  add  27 1. 
18s.  4d.  96I.  14s.  6d.  7I.  8s.  iod.  107I.  18s. 
2d.  and  3I.  8s.  gd.  into  one  fum. 

Thefe  feveral  fums,  being  placed  as 
above  directed,  will  ftand  as  in  the  margin. 
Then  begin  with  the  pence,  being  here 
the  leaft  denomination,  and  add  them 
together,  the  fum  will  be  31  d.  or  2s. 
and  7  d.  fet  down  the  7d.  underneath  its 
own  denomination,  and  carry  2  to  the 
place  of  (hillings,  adding  them  and  all 
the  (hillings  together,  and  their  fum  will  be  68  s.  or  3I. 
8s.  fet  down  the  8  s.  carrying  the  3I.  to  the  fiift  rank 
of  pounds,  and  finifh  the  work  in  all  refpects  as  before, 
in  addition  of  whole  numbers. 

Addition  of  vulgar  fractions.  See  Fractions  vul- 
gar. 

Addition  of  decimals  is  performed  in  all  refpects  like 
addition  of  whole  numbers,  care  being  taken  to  place 
every  figure  underneath  thofe  of  the  fame  value,  whe- 
ther they  be  mixed  numbers,  or  pure  decimals ;  and  in 
order  to  this,  a  due  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  commas, 
or  feparating  points,  which  muft  always  be  placed  in  a 
direct  line  under  each  other. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fum 
of  the  following  numbers,  viz.  27,4  +  86,  01  +  2, 
004  -f-  29,6  -f-  40,3.  Thefe  being  placed  according  to 
the  foregoing  directions,  will  ftand  in  the  following 
order : 

27>4 
86,01 
2,004 
29,6 
4°53 


80612 


27  18 
96  14 

7  i 

107  18 
3    8 

4 
6 
10 
2 
9 

243    8 
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The  fum  required  185,314 

ADDRESS,  is  faid  moft  commonly  in  commerce* 
efpecially  amongft  the  French,  of  what  is  written  and 
affixed  on  bales  of  merchandize,  ca(ks,  and  other  pack- 
age, which  are  fent  off  to  diftant  parts  by  waggons  and 
other  carriages.  Thofe  addrejfes  ought  to  contain  nearly 
the  fame  particulars  as  the  fuperfcriptions  of  letters,  or 
other  circumftances  peculiar  to  them  may  be  added. 

Addrefs  is  alfo  a  term  which  has  feveral  other  fignifica- 
tions  among  the  French  in  commerce.  It  is  faid  :  My  ad- 
drefs is  at  Lyons  to  to  the  houfe  of ,  meaning  that  it  is 

there  I  would  have  fuch  goods  fent  me.  /  accepted  a  hill 
of  exchange  payable  to  the  addrefs  of  Mr.  Nicholas  ;  which 
points  out  the  place  for  the  payment  of  that  bill,  or 
directs  the  inquiry  the  bearer  may  be  obliged  to  make, 
in  cafe  of  its  not  being  accepted  or  paid.  This  bid  of 
exchange  is  to  the  addrefs  of  the  Sieur  Simon,  fignifying 
that  it  is  drawn  upon  him. 

N  ADEN, 
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ADEN,  in  Arabia,  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages in  trade,  that  Mocha  now  does,  by  a  transfer 
from  the  other ;  and  is  the  only  port  the  grand  feig- 
nior  has  upon  the  ocean ;  its  fituation  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea  renders  it  a  harbour  common  to  both, 
which  ftill  attracts  a  considerable  trade  from  the  Arabs, 
Perfians,  and  Indians,  as  it  fome  time  ago  did  from  the 
Dutch,  till  their  own  plantations  of  coffee  proved  al- 
moft  fufficient  to  fupply  their  demands,  and  confequent- 
ly  flackened  their  intercourfe  with  other  nations  for  it. 

ADENOS,  otherwife  called  marine  cotton.  It  comes 
From  Aleppo,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 

ADEPTS,  a  name  given  to  thofe  who  bufied  them- 
felves  in  the  art  of  transforming  metals  into  gold,  and 
the  fearch  of  an  univerfal  remedy.  One  fnuft,  accord- 
ing to  Paracelfus,  expect  the  difcovery  of  both  imme- 
diately from  heaven  ;  it  cannot,  he  fays,  pafs  from  one 
man  to  another  :  but  Paracelfus  indulged  perhaps  too 
much  fome  enthufiaftic  raptures  when  he  thus  made  the 
eulogium  of  this  fort  of  philofophy,  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of;  for,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  he  allowed 
that  it  might  be  learned  from  thofe  that  poflefled  it. 

ADIT  of  a  mine,  a  burrow  or  aperture  cut  in  the  fide 
of  the  hill,  in  order  to  convey  the  ores,  &c.  from  the 
mine,  without  the  trouble  of"  craning  them  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pit.  Adits  are  generally  cut  twice  as  high 
as  wide,  that  the  workmen  may  commodioufly  pafs  along 
with  their  barrows  and  burdens. 

ADJUSTMENT,  of  a  lofs  made  and  promifed,  on  a 
policy  by  an  i?ifurer,  obliges  him.  An  action  was  brought 
by  Hog  againft  Gouldney,  fitting  after  Trinity  term,  1745, 
at  Guildhall,  on  a  policy  of  infurance,  which  the  latter 
■  wrote  fo  long  ago  as  in  November,  1743,  on  the  fliip 
George  and  Henry,  captain  Bower,  at  and  from  Ja- 
maica to  London,  Inters/}  or  no  intereft,  free  of  average, 
and  without  benefit  of  falvage  to  the  infurers,  with  a  war- 
ranty annexed  to  the  policy,  viz.  Warranted  the  /aid 
jhip  to  fail  from  Jamaica,  with  the  fleet  that  came  ant  under 
convoy  of  the  Ludlow-caftle  man  of  war. 

The  faid  fhip  did  fail  accordingly  with  the  fleet,  under 
the  aforefaid  convoy:  but  in  a  great  ftorm  that  happen- 
ed fome  time  after  their  failing,  wherein  many  mips 
were  loft,  the  George  and  Henry  received  fo  much  da- 
mage, as  obliged  her  to  bear  away  for  Charles  Town  in 
South  Carolina,  where  flie  put  in,  and  upon  examina- 
tion, was  found  quite  unfit  to  put  to  fea  again ;  where- 
upon her  cargo  was  taken  out,  and  loaded  aboard  other 
fhips  for  London,  and  flie  condemned  and  broke  up. 

In  confequence  of  which,  the  plaintiff  demanded  his 
infurance,  and  all  the  under-writers  being  fatisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  afore-mentioned  facts,  paid  their  lofs, 
except  the  defendant,  who  went  fo  far  as  to  fettle  it, 
and  according  to  cuftom,  under-wrote  the  policy,  in  the 
following  words  and  figures.  Adjujltd  the  lofs  on  this  po- 
licy, at  ninety-eight  pounds  per  cent,  which  I  do  agree  to 
pay  one  month  after  date,  London,  5  July,  1745. 

Henry  Gouldney. 

When  this  note  became  due,  he  thought  himfelf  no 
way  bound  by  it,  but  infilled  on  fuller  proof;  particu- 
larly of  the  {hip's  failing  under  convoy,  as  warranted, 
and  of  her  condemnation  at  Carolina;  but  it  having 
been  always  the  cuftom,  that  after  fuch  adjuftments  as 
above,  with  promife  of  payment  at  a  certain  day,  are 
made  between  the  infured  and  infurer,  no  farther  evi- 
dence is  ever  required,  but  the  lofs  conftantly  paid  ;  and 
it  was  upon  that  account  that,  the  jury  found  a  verdiii 
for  the  plaintiff;  and  the  lord  chief  juftice,  confidering 
it  as  a  note  of  hand,  declared  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
occafion  to  enter  into  the  proof  of  the  lofs. 

ADMEASUREMENT.  By  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  feet. 
33.  the  tonage  of  fhips  inwards  is  to  be  meafured  and 
afcertained  by  the  following  rule,  viz.  Take  the  length 
of  the  keel  within  board  (fb  much  as  fhe  treads  on  the 
ground)  and  the  breadth  within  board  by  the  midfhip 
beam,  from  plank  to  plank,  and  half  the  breadth  for 
the  depth ;  then  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth, 
and  that  product  by  the  depth,  and  divide  the  whole  by 
94,  the  quotient  will  give  the  true  contents  of  the  ton- 
age. 
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ADMINISTRATION.  The  Spaniard's  in  Peru  Co 
call  the  ftaple  magazine,  or  warehoufe,  eftablifhed  at 
Callao,  a  fmall  town  on  the  South-fea,  which  is  the 
port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  South  America, 
and  particularly  of  Peru.  The  foreign  fhips  which  ob- 
tain leave  to  trade  along  that  coaft,  are  obliged  to  un- 
load at  the  adminiflration,  or  ftaple  magazine  of  all  the 
European  merchandizes  they  carry  thither,  paying  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  price  they  fell  for,  if  the  cargo  be 
intire,  and  even  fixteen  per  cent,  if  it  be  not.  Befides 
which,  they  pay  three  per  1000  duty  for  confulfhip, 
and  fome  other  fmall  royal  rights  and  claims. 

ADMIRAL,  a  great  officer,  who  has  the  command 
of  the  navy,  and  the  hearing  of  all  maritime  caufes. 
The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  commander  in  chief  of 
a  fingle  fleet  or  fquadron.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  all  flag 
officers  in  general. 

Vice  Admiral,  is  the  commander  of  the  fecond  fqua-> 
dron  in  the  royal  navy,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore- 
topmaft-head.  A  vice  admiral  is  alfo  an  officerappointed 
by  the  lord  high  admiral,  in  divers  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, with  judges  and  marfhals  under  him,  for  ex- 
ercifing  jurifdiction  within  his  refpective  limits ;  there 
are  upwards  of  twenty  vice  admirals  in  Great  Britain. 
Their  decree  is  not  final,  there  lying  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  admiralty  in  London. 

Rear  Admiral,  is  the  commander  of  the  third  fqua- 
dron, and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizzen-topmaft-head. 

ADMIRALTY.  As  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
is  on  all  fides  furrounded  by  the  fea,  there  will  ever  be 
a  neceffity  of  maritime  forces  to  protect  and  defend  it ; 
our  wooden  walls  are  our  bulwarks  and  redoubts,  to 
which  we  owe  our  fafety,  and  the  protection  of  that 
advantageous  commerce  we  carry  on. 

And  for  tranfacting  marine  affairs,  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral hath  courts  of  his  own,  of  which  that  at  London 
is  principal  and  chief,  where  all  procefs  and  proceedings 
run  in  his  name,  and  not  in  the  king's,  as  they  do  in  all 
courts  of  common  law.  The  firft  title  of  admiral  of 
England,  exprefsly  conferred  upon  a  fubject,  was  given 
by  patent  of  king  Richard  II.  to  the  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surry ;  and  it  appears,  that  anciently  he  had  jurif- 
diction of  all  caufes  of  merchants  and  mariners,  happen- 
ing not  only  upon  the  main  fea,  but  in  all  foreign  parts, 
within  the  king's  dominions,  and  without,  and  was  to 
judge  them  in  a  fummary  way,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  and  others.     4  Injl.  75. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  court  of  admiralty 
was  eftablifhed  ;  and  Richard  II.  limited  its  jurifdiction. 
Of  late  times  this  high  office  has  been  generally  executed 
,  by  commiifioners,  who  by  ftatute  are  impowered  to  ufe 
and  execute  the  like  authorities,  as  lord  admiral.  2  W. 
and  M.  c.  2. 

The  admiralty  hath  cognizance  of  the  death,  or 
maiming  a  man,  committed  in  any  fhip  riding  in  great 
rivers,  beneath  the  bridges  thereof  near  the  fea.  i^Ric. 
II.  c.  3.  feet.  2. 

But  if  a  man  be  killed  on  any  arm  of  the  fea,  where 
the  land  is  feen  on  both  fides,  the  coroner  is  by  com- 
mon law  to  enquire  of  it,  and  not  the  admiral,  for  the 
county  may  take  cognizance  of  it ;  and  where  a  county 
may  enquire,  the  lord  high  admiral  has  no  jurifdiction. 
3  Rep.  107. 

All  ports  and  havens  are  infra  corpus  comitatus,  where 
the  admiral  hath  no  jurifdiction,  and  between  high  and 
low  water  mark,  he  and  the  common  law  have  it  by 
turns,  one  upon  the  water,  and  the  other  upon  the 
land.     3  Infl.  113. 

The  admiral  hath  power  to  arreft  fhips  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  king  or  commonwealth  ;  and  every  com- 
mander, officer,  or  foldier  of  fhips  of  war,  fhall  ob- 
ferve  the  admirals  commands,  &c.  on  pain  of  death, 
or  other  punifhment.     13  Car.  2.  c.  9. 

The  lord  admiral  has  power  to  grant  commiflions  to 
inferior  admirals,  &c.  to  call  court  martials  for  the  trial 
of  offences  againft  the  articles  of  war ;  and  thefe  courts 
determine  by  plurality  of  voices,  &c.  1 3  Car.  II.  c.  9. 
An  admiralty  procefs  is  made  out  in  the  admiral's 
name,  who  has  under  him  a  judge,  commonly  fome 
learned  civilian,  and  though  the  proceedings  are  accords 
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ing  to  the  civil  law,  and  the  maritime  laws  of  Rhodes 
arid  Ohron  (the  fea  being  without  the  common  law)  yet 
by  flat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  murder,  robbery,  &c.  at  fea, 
may  be  tried  by  fpecial  commiffion  to  the  lord  admiral, 
&c.  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  See  11  and  12 
W.  III.  c.  7. 

The  admiralty  is  faid  to  be  no  court  of  record,  on  ac- 
count of  its  proceeding  by  the  civil  law.     4  In/}.  133. 

But  the  admiralty  has  jurifdiftion  when  the  common 
jaw  can  give  no  remedy ;  and  all  maritime  caufes,  or 
caufes  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  it  hath  cognizance  of. 
6  Rep. 

The  admiralty  hath  jurifdiftion  in  cafes  of  freight, 
mariners  wages,  breach  of  charter  parties,  though  made 
within  the  realm  ;  if  the  penalty  be  not  demanded  ;  and 
likewife  in  cafe  of  building,  mending,  faving,  and  vic- 
tualling (hips,  &c.  fo  as  the  fuit  be  againft  the  fhip,  and 
not  only  againft  the  parties.     2  Cro.  216. 

Mariners  wages  are  contracted  on  the  credit  of  the 
fliip,  and  they  may  all  join  fuits  in  the  admiralty,  where- 
as in  common  law  they  mult  all  (wear;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  contracts  on  the  owner's 
credit,  and  not  the  {hip's,  and  therefore  he  cannot  pro- 
fecute  in  the  admiralty  for  his  wages.     1  Salt.  33. 

It  is  allowed  by  the  common  lawyers  and  civilians, 
that  the  lord  admiral  has  cognizance  of  feamen's  wages, 
and  contracts,  and  debts  for  making  (hips ;  alfo  of 
things  done  in  navigable  rivers,  concerning  damages  to 
perfons,  fhips,  goods,  annoyances  of  free  paffage,  &c. 
of  contrails,  and  other  things  done  beyond  fea,  relating 
to  navigation,  and  marine  trade.     //-WInft.  818. 

But  if  a  contrail  be  made  beyond  fea,  for  doing  of  an 
aft,  or  payment  of  money  within  this  kingdom,  or  the 
contraft  is  upon  the  fea,  and  not  for  a  marine  caufe,  it 
lhall  be  tried  by  jury ;  for  where  part  belongs  to 
the  common  law,  and  part  to  the  admiral,  the  com- 
mon fhall  be  preferred  ;  and  contrafts  made  beyond 
fea,  may  be  tried  in  B.  R.  and  a  faft  be  laid  to  be 
done  in  any  place  in  England,  and  fo  tried  here. 
2  Bulft.  322. 

Where  a  contraft  is  made  in  England,  and  there  is  a 
converfion  beyond  fea,  the  party  may  fue  in  the  Admi- 
ralty, or  at  common  law.     4  Leon.  257. 

So  where  a  bond  is  made  and  delivered  in  France  :  an 
obligation  made  at  fea,  it  has  been  held,  cannot  be  fued 
in  the  admiral's  court,  becaufe  it  takes  its  courfe,  and 
binds  according  to  the  common  law.     Hob.  11. 

The  court  of  admiralty  cannot  hold  plea  of  a  matter 
arifing  from  a  contraft  made  upon  the  land,  though  the 
contraft  was  concerning  things  belonging  to  the  fhip  ; 
but  the  admiralty  may  hold  plea  for  the  feamen's  wages, 
&c.  becaufe  they  become  due  for  labour  done  on  the  fea ; 
and  the  contraft  made  upon  land  is  only  to  afcertain 
them.  3  Lev.  60. 

Though  where  there  is  a  fpecial  agreement  in  writing, 
by  which  feamen  are  to  receive  their  wages  in  any  other 
manner  than  ufual  ;  or  if  the  agreement  at  land  be  under 
feal,  fo  as  to  be  more  than  a  parole  contraft,  it  is  other- 
wife.     1  Salt.  31.     See  Hob.  79. 

If  goods  delivered  on  fhip-board  are  embezzled,  all 
the  mariners  ought  to  contribute  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
the  party  who  is  the  fufferer,  by  the  maritime  law,  and 
the  caufe  is  to  be  tried  in  the  admiralty.     1  Litt.  368. 

By  the  cuftom  of  the  admiralty,  goods  may  be  attached 
in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon,  in  caufa  maritima  &  chili, 
and  they  (hall  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  after  defaults, 
on  caution  to  reftore  them,  if  the  debt,  &c.  be  dif- 
proved  in  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  if  the  party  refufe  to 
deliver  them,  he  may  be  imprifoned  quoufque,  &c.  March 
Rep.  204. 

The  court  of  admiralty  may  caufe  a  party  to  enter  into 
bond,  in  nature  of  caution  or  Jlipulation,  like  bail  at  com- 
mon law ;  .and  if  he  render  his  body,  the  fureties  are  dif- 
charged ;  and  execution  (hall  be  of  the  goods  or  the  body, 
&c.  not  of  the  lands.  Godh.  260.  I  Steph.  Abr.  129. 
See  1  Salk.  33. 

Some  failors  cloaths  were  bought  in  the  parifh  of  Sf. 
Catherine,  near  the  Tower,  London,  and  were  delivered 
in  the  fhip ;  on  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  the  ir.oney, 
prohibition  was  granted  ;  for  this  was  within  the  county  : 
the  fame  of  a  fhip  at  Blackwall,  &c.  Owen  122.  Hughes 
Abr.  113. 


But  the  admiralty  may  proceed  againft  a  fhip,  and  the 
fails,  and  tackle,  when  they  are  on  fhorc,  although  al- 
ledged  to  be  detained  on  land;  yet  upon  allcdging  offer 
of  a  plea,  claiming  property  therein,  and  refufal  of  the 
plea,  on  this  fuggeftion  a  prohibition  fhall  be  had. 
1  Show.  179. 

The  admiralty-court  may  award  execution  Upon  land* 
though  not  hold  plea  on  any  thing  arifing  on  land.  4  Injl. 
141. 

And  upon  letters  miffive  or  requcft,  the  admiralty  here 
may  award  execution,  on  a  judgment  beyond  fea,  where 
an  Englifhman  flies,  or  comes  over  hither,  by  imprifon- 
ment  of  the  party,  who  fball  not  be  delivered  by  the 
common  law.     1  Roll.  Abr.  530. 

When  fentence  is  given  in  a  foreign  admiralty,  the 
party  may  libel  for  execution  of  that  fentence  here  ;  be- 
caufe all  courts  of  admiralty  in  Europe  are  governed  by 
the  civil  law.     Sid.  418. 

Sentences  of  any  admiralty  in  another  kingdom  are  to  be 
credited,  that  ours  may  be  credited  there,  and  fhall  not  be 
examined  at  law  here;  but  the  king  may  be  petitioned^ 
who  may  caufe  the  complaint  to  be  examined  ;  and  if  he 
finds  juft  caufe,  may  fend  to  his  ambaffador,  where  the 
fentence  was  given,  to  demand  redrefs,  and  upon  failure 
thereof,  will  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprizal.     Raym. 

473- 

If  one  be  fued  in  the  admiralty,  contrary  to  the  ftatute 
13  and  15  R.  II.  he  may  have  a  fuperfedeas,  to  caufe 
the  judge  to  ftay  the  proceedings,  and  alfo  have  action 
againft  the  party  fuing.     10  Rep.  75. 

A  fhip  being  privately  arreffed  by  admiralty  procefs 
only,  and  no  fuit,  it  was  adjudged  a  profecution  within 
the  meaning  of  the  ftatutes,  and  double  damages,  &c. 
,fhall  be  recovered.     I  Salk.  31,  32. 

And  if  an  erroneous  judgment  is  given  in  the  admi- 
ralty, appeal  may  be  had  to  delegates  appointed  by  com* 
million  out  of  Chancery,  whofe  fentence  fhall  be  final. 

The  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain  doth,  by 
virtue  of  his  place,  appoint  in  divers  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, his  feveral  fubftitutes,  or  vice-admirals,  with  their 
judges  and  marfhals,  by  patent  under  the  great  feal  of 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  which  vice-admirals  and 
judges  do  exercife  jurifdiftion  in  maritime  affairs,  within 
their  feveral  limits ;  and  in  cafe  any  perfon  be  aggrieved 
by  any  fentence  or  interlocutory  decree  that  has  the  force 
of  a  definitive  fentence,  he  may  appeal  to  the  high  court 
of  admiralty.     Stat.  8  Eliz.  c.  5. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  vice-admirals,  &c.  the 
lord  high  admiral  hath  under  him  many  officers  differing 
in  degrees  and  qualities,  as  fome  are  of  a  military,  and 
others  of  a  civil  capacity,  fome  judicial  and  others  mi- 
nifterial ;  fo  that  the  marine  jurifdiftion  may  juftly  bo 
deemed  a  feparate  commonwealth  or  kingdom,  and  the 
lord  high  admiral  be  reputed  as  a  viceroy  of  it. 

There  is  under  this  court,  a  court  of  equity  for  deter- 
mining differences  between  merchants ;  and  in  criminal 
affairs,  which  is  commonly  about  piracy,  the  proceed- 
ing in  this  court  was  formerly  by  accufation  and  inform- 
ation, according  to  the  civil  law,  by  a  man's  own  con- 
feffion,  or  eye-witneffes,  by  which  any  one  was  to  be 
proved  guilty  before  he  could-  be  condemned  ;  but  that 
being  found  inconvenient,  there  were  two  ftatutes  made 
by  Henry  VIII.  that  criminal  affairs  fhould  be  tried  by 
witneffes  and  a  jury;  and  this  by  a  fpecial  commiffion  of 
the  king  to  the  lord  admiral,  wherein  fome  of  the  judges 
of  the  realm  are  even  commiffioners,  and  the  trial,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England,  direfted  according  to 
thofe  ftatutes. 

There  fcems  to  be  a  divifum  imperium  between  the 
common  law  of  England  and  the  admiralty,  for  fo  far 
as  low-water  mark  is  obferved  in  the  fea,  is  counted  In- 
fra Corpus  Comitatus  adjacent!*,  and  the  caufes  thence 
arifing  are  determinable  by  the  common  law ;  yet  when 
the  fea  is  full,  the  admiral  hath  jurifdiftion  here  alfo  {(o 
long  as  the  fea  flows)  over  matters  done  between  the 
low-water  mark  and  the  land,  as  appears  in  Sir  Henry 
Conftable's  cafe.     5  Rep.  Coke,  p.  107. 

The  management  of  the  navy  royal  under  the  lord 
high  admiral  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the  principal 
officers  and  commiffioners  of  it :  an  J  as  all  the  laws  lor 
regulating  and  ordering  his  Hpjcfty's  navies  and  Jorces 
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by  fea,  were  in  the  22  Geo.  II.  collected  and  formed 
into  one  body,  the  reader  for  his  information  has  here  an 
abftraft  of  fo  excellent  a  code. 

The  preamble  fets  forth,  that  the  feveral  fea  laws 
having:  been  found  not  to  be  fo  full,  clear,  expedient,  or 
confiftent  with  each  other,  as  they  ought  to  be,  there- 
fore to  amend  and  explain  the  fame,  and  to  reduce  them 
into  one  uniform  aft,  It  is  enacled,  that  from  and  after 
the  25th  of  December,  1749,  the  articles  and  orders 
following,  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  in  war,  fhall  be 
obferved  and  put  in  execution  in  manner  herein  after 
mentioned.     22  Geo.  II.  p.  689. 

1.  All  commanders,  captains,  &c.  of  his  majefty's 
fhips  of  war,  fhall  caufe  the  public  worfhip  of  Almighty 
God,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
to  be  reverently  performed  in  their  refpeftive  fhips,  and 
fhall  take  care  that  prayers  and  preaching  be  performed 
diligently ;  and  that  the  lord's  day  be  obferved,  according 
to  law. 

2.  All  flag-officers,  and  perfons  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jefty's fhips  of  war,  being  guilty  of  prophane  oaths, 
curfings,  execrations,  drunkennefs,  uncleannefs,  or  other 
fcandalous  aftions,  in  derogation  of  God's  honour,  and 
corruption  of  good  manners,  fhall  incur  fuch  punifh- 
ment  as  a  court-martial  fhall  think  fit  to  impofe,  &c. 

3.  If  any  officer,  or  other  perfon  of  the  fleet,  fhall 
give,  or  entertain,  intelligence,  to,  or  with  any  enemy, 
or  rebel,  without  leave  from  the  king  or  lord  high  ad- 
miral, &c.  and  be  thereof  convicted  by  a  court-martial, 
he  fhall  be  punifhed  with  death. 

4.  If  any  letter  or  melTage  from  any  enemy  or  rebel, 
be  conveyed  to  any  officer,  or  any  other  perfon  in  the 
fleet,  and  fuch  perfon  fhall  not,  within  twelve  hours 
(having  opportunity)  acquaint  his  fuperior  officer  with 
it  ;  or  if  any  fuperior  officer,  being  acquainted  there- 
with, fhall  not  in  convenient  time  reveal  the  fame  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall 
fufFer  death,  &c.  p.  690. 

5.  All  fpies,  who  fhall  bring  or  deliver,  any  feducing 
letters  or  meffages,  from  any  enemy  or  rebel  ;  or  en- 
deavour to  corrupt  any  perfon  in  the  fleet,  they  fhall 
fufFer  death. 

6.  No  perfon  in  the  fleet  fhall  relieve  an  enemy  or 
rebel,  with  money,  viftuals,  powder,  fhot,  arms,  am- 
munition, or  any  other  fupplies,  direftly,  or  indireftly, 
upon  pain  of  death,  &c. 

7.  All  writings  whatfoever,  that  fhall  be  taken,  or 
found  on  board  fhips  which  {hall  be  taken  as  prize,  fhall 
be  preferved,  and  the  originals  fhall,  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  fhip  which  fhall  take  fuch  prize,  be 
fent  entirely  and  without  fraud  to  the  court  of  Admiralty, 
or  fuch  other  court,  or  commiffioners,  as  fhall  be  au- 
thorized to  determine  whether  fuch  prize  be  lawful  cap- 
ture, there  to  be  viewed,  made  ufe  of,  and  proceeded 
upon,  according  to  law,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his  fhare 
of  the  capture,  &c. 

8.  No  perfon  in,  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  fhall  take 
out  of  any  prize,  any  money,  plate,  or  goods,  unlefs  it 
fhall  be  neceflary  for  the  better  fecuring  thereof,  or  for 
the  neceflay  ufe  or  fervice  of  any  of  his  majefty's  fhips 
of  war,  before  the  fame  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  ;  but 
the,  entire  account  of  the  whole,  without  embezzlement, 
fhall  be  brought  in,  and  judgment  pafled  upon  the  whole, 

■  without  fraud,  upon  pain  that  every   perfon   offending 
fhall  forfeit  his  fhare  of  the  capture,  &c. 

9.  If  any  vefl'el  fhall  be  taken  as  prize,  none  of  the 
officers  or  perfons  on  board  her,  fhall  be  ftripped  of  their 
clothes,  or  pillaged,  beaten,  or  evil-intreated,  upon 
pain,  that  the  offender  fhall  be  punifhed  as  a  court-mar- 
tial fhall  fentence. 

10.  Every  flag-officer,  captain,  and  commander  in 
the  fleet,  who  upon  fignal  or  order  of  fight,  er  fight  of 
any  fhip  or  fhips,  which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  engage, 
or  who  upon  likelihood  of  engagement,  fhall  not  make 
the  neceflary  preparations  for  fight,  and  fhall  not  in  his 
own  perfon,  and  according  to  his  place,  encourage  the 
inferior  officers  and  men  to  fight  courageoufly,  fhall  fuffer 
death,  or  other  punifhments,  &c.  and  if  any  perfon  in 
the  fleet  fhall  treacheroufly  or  cowardly  yield,  or  cry  for 
quarter,  on  being  convifted,  fhall  fuffer  death. 

11.  Every  perfon  in  the  fleet,  who  fhall  not  duly  ob- 


ferVe  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  flag-officer,  comrhandef 
of  any  fquadron  or  divifion,  or  other  his  fuperior  officer, 
for  affailing,  joining  battle  with,  or  making  defence 
againft  any  fleet,  fquadron,  or  fhip,  or  fhall  not  obey  the 
orders  of  his  fuperior  officer,  in  time  of  action,  to  the 
beft  of  his  power,  or  fhall  not  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours 
to  put  the  fame  effectually  in  execution,  being  convifted 
thereof,  fhall  fuffer  death,  &c. 

12.  Every  perfon  in  the  fleet,  who  through  cowardice, 
negligence,  or  difaffeftion,  fhall,  in  time  of  action, 
withdraw  or  keep  back,  or  not  come  into  the  engage- 
ment, or  fhall  not  do  his  utmoft  to  take  or  deftroy  every 
fhip  which  it  fhall  be  his  duty  to  engage,  and  to  affift 
and  relieve  all  and  every  of  his  majefty's  fhips,  or  thofe 
of  his  allies,  which  it  fhall  be  his  duty  .to  affift  and  re- 
lieve, being  convifted  thereof,  fhall  fuffer  death. 

13.  Every  perfon  in  the  fleet,  who  through  cowardice, 
negligence,  or  difaffeftion,  fhall  forbear  to  purfue  the 
chace  of  any  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  beaten  or  flying; 
or  fhall  not  relieve  and  affift  a  known  friend  in  view,  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power,  being  convifted,  fhall  fuffer 
death. 

14.  If  any  action,  or  any  fervice  fhall  be  commanded, 
and  any  perfon  in  the  fleet  fhall  prefume  to  delay  or  dif- 
courage  the  fame,  upon  pretence  of  arrears  of  wages,  or 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  and  fhall  be  convifted  thereof, 
he  fhall  fuffer  death. 

I  5.  Every  perfon  in,  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  who 
fhall  defert  to  the  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  or  run  away 
with  any  of  his  majefty's  fhips,  or  any  ordnance,  am- 
munition, ftores,  or  provifion  belonging  thereto,  to  the 
weakening  of  the  fervice,  or  yield  up  the  fame  cowardly 
or  treacheroufly,  being  convifted,  fhall  fuffer  death. 

16.  Every  perfon  in,  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  who 
fhall  defert,  or  entice  others  fo  to  do,  fhall  fuffer  death, 
or  fuch  other  punifhment,  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
offence  fhall  deferve,  and  a  court-martial  fhall  think  fit  ; 
and  if  any  commanding  officer  of  any  of  his  majefty's 
fhips  of  war,  fhall  receive  or  entertain  a  deferter  from 
any  other  of  his  majefty's  fhips,  after  difcovering  him  to 
be  fuch,  and  fhall  not  with  all  convenient  fpeed  give  no- 
tice to  the  captain  of  the  fhip,  to  which  fuch  deferter 
belongs,  or  if  the  faid  fhips  are  at  any  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  to  the  commander  in  chief,  every  perfon  fo  offending, 
and  being  convifted,  &c,  fhall  be  cafhiered. 

17.  The  officers  and  feamen  of  all  fhips  appointed  for 
convoy  of  merchant  fhips,  or  of  any  other,  fhall  dili- 
gently attend  upon  that  charge  without  delay,  according 
to  their  inftruftions ;  and  whofoever  fhall  be  faulty  there- 
in, and  fhall  not  perform  their  duty,  and  defend  the 
fhips  and  goods  in  their  convoy,  without  either  divert- 
ing to  other  ports,  or  occafions,  or  refufing,  or  neg- 
lefting  to  fight  in  their  defence,  if  they  be  alfailed,  or 
running  away  cowardly,  and  fubmitting  the  convoy  to 
peril  or  hazard,  or  fhall  demand  or  exaft  any  money  or 
other  reward  from  any  merchant  or  matter,  for  convoy- 
ing of  any  veffels  entrufted  to  their  care,  or  fhall  mifufe 
the  matter  or  mariners  thereof,  fhall  be  condemned  to 
make  reparation  of  the  damage  to  the  merchants,  owners, 
or  others,  as  the  court  of  Admiralty  fhall  adjudge,  and 
alfo  be  punifhed  according  to  the  quality  of  their  offences, 
by  death,  or  other  punifhment,  according  as  fhall  be 
adjudged  by  the  court-martial. 

18.  If  any  captain,  or  other  officer  of  any  of  his  ma- 
jefty's fhips,  fhall  receive  on  board,  or  permit  to  be  re- 
ceived on  board  fuch  fhip,  any  goods  or  merchandizes, 
other  than  for  the  fole  ufe  of  the  fhip,  except  gold,  fil- 
ver,  or  jewels,  and  except  the  goods  and  merchandizes 
belonging  to  any  veffel  which  may  be  fhipwrecked,  or 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  fhipwrecked,  either  on  the 
high  feas,  or  in  any  port,  creek,  or  harbour,  in  order 
to  the  preferving  them  for  their  proper  owners,  and  ex- 
cept fuch  goods  or  merchandizes  as  he  fhall  be  ordered 
to  be  received  on  board  by  order  of  the  lord  high  admiral 
of  Great-Britain,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the 
faid  office,  and  be  convifted  thereof,  &c.  he  fhall  be 
cafhiered,  and  be  fox  ever  afterwards  rendered  incapable 
to  ferve  in  any  place  or  office  in  the  naval  fervice  of  his 
majefty,  &c,  p.  694. 
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it).  If  any  perfbn  in,  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  {hall 
makej  or  endeavour  to  make  any  mutinous  aftembly, 
upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  and  be  convicted  thereof, 
&c.  he  fhall  fuffer  death  :  and  if  any  perfon  fhall  utter 
any  words  of  fedition  or  mutiny,  he  (hall  fufFer  death, 
or  fuch  other  punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fhall  deem 
him  to  deferve :  and  if  any  officer,  mariner,  or  foldier, 
ihall  behave  himfelf  with  contempt  to  his  fuperior  officer, 
fuch  fuperior  officer  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  fhall  be  punifhed  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
by  the  judgment  of  a  court-martial. 

20.  if  any  perfon  in  the  fleet  mail  conceal  any  traite- 
rous,  or  mutinous  practice  or  defign,  being  convicted 
thereof,  &c.  he  fhall  fufFer  death ;  and  if  any  perfon  fhall 
conceal  any  traiterous  or  mutinous  words,  fpoken  by  any, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  majefty  or  government,  or  any 
words,  practices,  or  defigns,  tending  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  fervice,  and  fhall  not  forthwith  reveal  the  fame  to 
the  commanding  officer,  or  being  prefent  at  any  mutiny 
or  fedition,  fhall  not  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  fup- 
prefs  the  fame,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  as  a  court-martial 
thinks  he  deferves. 

21.  If  any  perfon  in  the  fleet  fhall  find  caufe  of  com- 
plaint, of  the  unwholfomenefs  of  the  victuals,  or  other 
juft  gound,  he  fhall  quietly  make  the  fame  known  to  his 
fuperior,  or  captain,  or  commander  in  chief,  as  the  oc- 
cafion  may  deferve,  that  fuch  prefent  remedy  may  be  had 
as  the  matter  may  require ;  and  the  faid  fuperior,  &c. 
fhall,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  caufe  the  fame  to  be  prefently 
remedied  ;  and  no  perfon  upon  fuch,  or  any  other  pre- 
tence, fhall  attempt  to  ftir  up  any  difturbance,  upon  pain 
of  fuch  punifhment  as  a  court-martial  fhall  think  fit  to 
inflict,  &c.  p.  695. 

22.  If  any  officer,  or  other  perfon  in  the  fleet,  fhall 
ftrike  any  of  his  fuperior  officers,  or  draw,  or  offer  to 
draw,  or  lift  up  any  weapon  againft  him,  being  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  and 
be  convicted  thereof,  &c.  he  fhall  fufFer  death  ;  and  if 
any  perfon  fhall  prefume  to  quarrel  with  any  of  his  fu- 
perior officers,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  or 
fhall  difobey  any  lawful  command  of  any  of  his  fuperior 
officers,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  &c.  he  fhall  fufFer 
death,  &c. 

23.  If  any  perfon  in  the  fleet  fhall  quarrel,  or  fight 
with  any  other  perfon  in  the  fleet,  or  ufe  reproachful  or 
provoking  fpeeches,  or  geftures,  tending  to  make  any 
quarrel  or  difturbance,  he  fhall  upon  being  convicted, 
fufFer  fuch  punifhment  as  the  offence  fhall  deferve,  and  a 
court-martial  fhall  impofe. 

24.  There  fhall  be  no  wafteful  expence  of  any  powder, 
fhot,  ammunition,  or  other  ftores  in  the  fleet,  nor  any 
embezzlement  thereof;  but  the  ftores  and  provifions  fhall 
be  carefully  preferved,  upon  pain  of  fuch  punifhment  to 
the  offenders,  abetters,  buyers,  and  receivers  (being 
perfons  fubject  to  naval  difcipline)  as  fhall  be  by  a 
court-martial  found  juft. 

25.  Every  perfon  in  the  fleet,  who  fhall  unlawfully 
burn,  or  fet  fire  to  any  magazine,  or  ftore  of  powder, 
or  fhip,  boat,  ketch,  hoy,  or  vefTel,  or  tackle,  or  fur- 
niture thereunto  belonging,  not  then  appertaining  to  an 
enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  being  convicted  of  any  fuch 
offence,  by  the  fentence  of  a  court-martial,  fhall  fufFer 
death. 

26.  Care  fhall  be  taken   in  conducting  and  fleering 
:  of  any  of  his  majefty's  fhips,  that  through  wilfulnefs, 

negligence,  or  other  defaults,  no  fhip  be  ftranded,  or 
run  upon  any  rocks,  or  fands,  or  fplit,  or  hazarded, 
upon  pain,  that  fuch  as  fhall  be  found  guilty  therein,  be 
punifhed  by  death,  &c.  p.  696. 

27.  No  perfon  in,  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  fhall  fleep 
upon  his  watch,  negligently  perform  the  duty  impofed 
on  him,  or  forfake  his  ftation,  upon  pain  of  death,  &c. 

28.  All  murders  committed  by  any  perfon  in  the  fleet, 
fhall  be  punifhed  with  death,  &c. 

29.  If  any  perfon  in  the  fleet  fhall  commit  the  unna- 
tural and  deteftable  fin  of  buggery  or  fodomy,  with 
man  or  beaft,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  with  death,  &c. 

30.  All  robbery  committed  by  any  perfon  in  the  fleet, 
(hall  be  punifhed  with  death,  &c. 

31.  Every  officer,  or  other  perfon  in  the  fleet,  who  fhall 
knowingly  make,  or  fign  a  falle  mutter,  or  falfe  mutter- 
s' 


book,  or  who  fhall  command,  counfel,  Or  procure  the 
making  or  figning  thereof,  fhall,  upon  proof  of  any  fuch 
offence,  &c.  be  cafhiered,  and  rendered  incapable  of  far^ 
ther  employment  in  his  majefty's  naval  fervice. 

32.  No  provoft-martial  belonging  to  the  fleet  fhall 
refufe  to  apprehend  any  criminal,  whom  he  fhall  be  au^> 
thorized,  by  legal  warrant,  to  apprehend,  or  to  receive, 
or  keep  any  prifoner  committed  to  his  charge,  or  wil- 
fully fufFer  him  to  efcape,  being  once  in  his  cuftody,  of 
difmifs  him  without  lawful  order,  upon  pain  of  fuch  pu- 
nifhment as  a  court-martial  fhall  deem  him  to  deferve ; 
and  all  officers,  and  others  in  the  fleet,  fhall  do  their 
endeavour  to  delect,  apprehend,  and  bring  to  punifh- 
ment all  offenders,  and  fhall  aflift  the  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpofe  therein,  upon  pain  of  being  proceeded 
againft,  and  punifhed  by  a  court-martial,  &c.  p.  697. 

33.  If  any  flag-officer,  captain,  or  commander,  or 
lieutenant  belonging  to  the  fleet,  fhall  be  convicted  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  of  behaving  in  a  fcandalous,  infa- 
mous, cruel,  oppreflive,  or  fraudulent  manner,  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  an  officer,  he  fhall  be  difmifleJ 
from  his  majefty's  fervice. 

34.  Every  perfon  being  in  actual  fervice,  and  full  pay, 
and  part  of  the  crew  belonging  to  any  of  his  majefty's 
fhips  of  war,  who  fhall  be  guilty  of  mutiny,  defertion, 
or  difobedience,  to  any  lawful  command,  in  any  part  of 
his  majefty's  dominions  on  fhore,  when  in  actual  fervice 
relative  to  the  fleet,  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  fufFer  the  like  punifhment  for  every  fuch 
offence,  as  if  the  fame  had  been  committed  at  fea. 

35.  If  any  perfon  who  fhall  be  in  actual  fervice,  and 
full  pay  in  his  majefty's  fhips  of  war,  fhall  commit  upon 
the  fhore,  in  any  place  out  of  his  majefty's  dominions, 
any  of  the  crimes  punifhable  by  thefe  articles  and  orders, 
he  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and  punifhed  for  the  fame, 
in  like  manner,  as  if  the  faid  crimes  had  been  committed 
at  fea. 

36.  All  other  crimes,  not  capital,  committed  by  any 
perfon  in  the  fleet,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  act, 
or  for  which  no  punifhment  is  hereby  directed  to  be  in- 
flicted, fhall  be  punifhed  according  to  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  in  fuch  cafes  ufed  at  fea. 

No  perfon  convicted  of  any  offence  fhall,  by  the 
fentence  of  any  court-martial  be  adjudged  to  be  impri- 
foned  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.     P.  698. 

No  court-martial  fhall  proceed  to  the  punifhment,  or 
trial  of  any  offence  (except  the  officers  fpecified  in  the 
5th,  34th,  and  35th  of  the  foregoing  articles  and  orders) 
which  fhall  not  be  committed  upon  the  main  fea,  or  in 
great  rivers  only,  beneath  the  bridges  of  the  faid  rivers 
nigh  to  the  fea,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  or  creek,  with- 
in the  jurifdiction  of  the  admiralty,  and  which  fhall  not 
be  committed  by  fuch  perfons,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
offence,  fhall  be  in  actual  fervice,  and  full  pay  in  the 
fleet,  fuch  perfons  only  excepted,  and  for  fuch  offences 
only,  as  are  defcribed  in  the  5th  of  the  foregoing  articles 
and  orders. 

No  court-martial,  conftituted  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
fhall  proceed  to  the  punifhment  or  trial  of  any  land- 
officer  or  foldier,  on  board  any  tranfport  fhip,  for  any 
offence  fpecified  in  the  faid  articles. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  Great-Britain,  or  the  commiffioners  for 
executing  the  faid  office,  are  impowered  to  grant  com- 
millions  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  any  fleet  or  fqua- 
dron  of  fhips  of  war,  to  call  and  afFemble  courts-martiaj, 
confifting  of  commanders  and  captains  ;  and  if  fuch 
commander  in  chief  fhall  die,  be  recalled,  or  removed 
from  his  command,  then  the  officer  upon  whom  the  faid 
command  fhall  from  time  to  time  devolve,  fhall  have  the 
fame  power  to  call  and  afFemble  courts-martial,  as  the 
firft  commander  in  chief  was  inverted  with.     P.  699. 

No  commander  in  chief  of  any  fleet,  or  fquadron  of 
his  majefty's  fhips,  or  detachment  thereof,  confifting  of 
more  than  five  fhips,  fhall  prefide  at  any  court-martial  in. 
foreign  parts  ;  but  the  officer  next  in  command  fhall 
hold  fuch  court-martial,  and  prefide  thereat. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  if  any 

commander  in  chief  in  foreign  parts,  fhall  detach  any  part 

of  his  fleet  or  fquadron,  he  fhall  by  writing  under  his 

hand,  impower  the  chief  commander  of  the  fquadron  or 
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detachment,  ordered  on  fuch  feparate  fervice  (and  in  cafe 
of  his  death  or  removal,  the  officer  to  whom  the  com- 
mand fhall  belong)  to  hold  courts-martial  during  the 
time  of  fuch  feparate  fervice,  or  until  he  fhall  return  to 
his  commander  in  chief,  or  fhall  come  under  the  com- 
mand of  any  other  his  fuperior  officer,  or  return  to 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland. 

Where  any  material  objection  occurs,  which  may 
render  it  improper  for  the  perfon,  next  in  command  to 
the  fenior  officer,  or  commander  in  chief  of  any  fleet  or 
fquadron,  in  foreign  parts,  to  hold  courts-martial,  or 
prefide  thereat,  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  commif- 
fioners for  executing  the  faid  office,  as  alfo  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  fuch  fleet  or  fquadron,  may  appoint 
the  third  officer  in  command  to  prefide  at,  or  hold  fuch 
court-martial.     P.  700. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the  faid 
office,  are  impowered  to  direct  any  flag-officer,  or  cap- 
tain of  any  of  his  majefty's  mips  of  war,  who  fhall  be 
in  any  port  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  to  hold  courts- 
martial  in  fuch  port  (provided  fuch  officer  be  the  firft, 
fecond,  or  third  in  command,  in  fuch  port)  as  fhall  be 
found  moft  expedient,  and  for  the  good  of  the  fervice ; 
and  fuch  flag-officer  or  captain  fhall  prefide  thereat. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  no 
court-martial  fhall  confift  of  more  than  thirteen,  or  of 
lefs  than  five  perfons,  to  be  compofed  of  fuch  flag- 
officers,  captains,  or  commanders,  then,  and  there  pre- 
fent,  as  are  next  in  feniority  to  the  officer  who  prefides 
at  the  court-martial. 

The  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  faid  office,  or  any  officer  impowered  to  order 
or  hold  courts-martial,  fhall  not  direct  or  afcertain  the 
particular  number  of  perfons  of  which  any  court-martial 
fhall  confift. 

If  any  court-martial  fhall  be  appointed  to  be  held  at 
any  place,  where  there  are  not  lefs  than  three,  nor  yet 
fo  many  as  five  officers,  of  the  degree  of  a  poft-captain, 
or  of  a  fuperior  rank,  to  be  found,  the  officer  who  is  to 
prefide,  fhall  call  to  his  affiftance  as  many  of  the  com- 
manders of  his  majefty's  veffels  under  that  rank,  as,  to- 
gether with  the  poft-captains,  will  make  up  the  number 
of  five  to  hold  fuch  court-martial.     P.  701. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  no 
member  of  a  court-martial,  after  trial  is  begun,  fhall  go 
on  fhore  till  fentence  be  given,  but  remain  on  board  the 
fhip  in  which  the  court  fhall  firft  affemble,  except  in  cafe 
of  ficknefs,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court,  upon  pain  of 
being  cafhiered  ;  nor  fhall  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
be  delayed  by  the  abfence  of  any  members,  provided  a 
fufficient  number  remain,  to  compofe  the  court,  which 
fhall  be  from  day  to  day  (Sunday  always  excepted)  until 
fentence  be  given. 

From  and  after  the  faid  25th  of  December,  all  the  offi- 
cers prefent,  who  are  '  to  conftitute  a  court-martial  for 
the  trial  of  offenders,  fhall,  before  they  proceed  to  trial, 
take  an  oath  before  the  court,  to  be  adminiftered  by  the 
judge-advocate  or  his  deputy,  in  the  words-following,  viz. 

"  I  A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  I  will  duly  adminifter 
juftice,  according  to  the  articles  and  orders,  eftablifhed 
by  an  act  paffed  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  majefty  king  George  the  Second,  for  amending,  ex- 
plaining, and  reducing  into  one  aft  of  parliament,  the 
laws  relating  to  the  government  of  his  majefty's  fhips, 
veflels,  and  forces  by  fea,  without  partiality,  favour,  or 
affection ;  and  if  any  cafe  fhall  arife,  which  is  not  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  the  faid  articles  and  orders,  I  will 
duly  adminifter  juftice  according  to  my  confcience, 
the  beft  of  my  underftanding,  and  the  cuftom  of  the 
navy  in  the  like  cafes  ;  and  I  do  further  fwear,  that  I 
will  not  upon  any  account,  at  any  time  whatfoever,  dif- 
clofe  or  difcover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular 
member  of  this  court-martial,  unlefs  thereunto  required 
by  aft  of  parliament. 

So  help  me  God." 

And  fo  foon  as  the  faid  oath  fhall  have  been  admi- 
niftered to  the  refpective  members,  the  prefident  of  the 
court  fhall  adminifter  to  the  judge-advocate,  or  the  per- 
fon officiating  as  fuch,  an  oath  in  the  following  words  : 


"  I  A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  I  will  not  upon  any  ac- 
count, at  any  time  whatfoever,  difclofe,  or  difcover  the 
vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of  this  court- 
martial,  unlefs  thereunto  required  by  act  of  parliament. 

So  help  me  God."     P.  702. 

If  any  perfon  in  the  fleet  being  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  at  any  court-martial,  fhall  refufe  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  oath,  or  fhall  prevaricate,  or  behave  with 
contempt  to  the  court,  fuch  court-martial  is  impowered 
to  commit  the  offender,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months,  in  cafe  of  fuch  refufal  or  prevarication,  nor 
longer  than  one  month  in  cafe  of  fuch  contempt ;  and. 
every  perfon  who  fhall  either  commit,  or  corruptly  pro-  t 
cure,  or  fuborn  any  perfon  to  commit  wilful  perjury, 
fhall  be  profecuted  in  the  King's-Bench,  by  indictment  or 
information  ;  and  every  iffue  joined  thereon,  fhall  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  Middlefex,  or  fuch  other  country  as  the  faid 
court  fhall  direct  j  and  the  offender  upon  conviction,  fhall 
fuffer  the  pains  and  penalties  enacted  to  be  inflicted  for 
the  like  offences  by  an  act  of  5  Eliz.  and  2  Geo.  II,  &c. 

In  every  fuch  information  or  indictment,  it  fhall  be 
fufficient  to  fet  forth  the  offence  charged  upon  the  de- 
fendant, without  fetting  forth  the  commiffion  for  hold- 
ing the  court-martial,  or  the  particular  matter  tried  or 
directed  to  be  tried  before  fuch  court.     P.  703. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  December,  '1749,  no  fen- 
tence of  death  given  by  any  court-martial  held  within 
the  narrow  feas  (except  in  cafes  of  mutiny)  fhall  be  exe- 
cuted till  after  report  of  the  proceedings  fhall  have  been, 
made  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for 
executing  the  faid  office,  and  his  or  their  directions  fhall 
have  been  given  therein  ;  and  if  the  faid  court  fhall  have 
been  held  beyond  the  narrow  feas,  then  fuch  fentence  of 
death  fhall  not  be  executed  but  by  order  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  or  fquadron  wherein  fentence  was 
paffed  ;  and  where  fentence  of  death  fhall  be  paffed  in 
any  fquadron  detached  from  any  other  fleet  or  fquadron 
upon  a  feparate  fervice,  then  fuch  fentence  (except  in 
cafes  of  mutiny)  fhall  not  be  executed  but  by  order  of 
the  commander  of  the  fleet  or  fquadron,  from  which 
fuch  detachment  fhall  have  been  made,  or  of  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the 
faid  office ;  and  where  fentence  of  death  fhall  be  palled 
in  any  court  held  by  the  fenior  officer  of  five  or  more 
fhips,  which  fhall  happen  to  meet  in  foreign  parts,  then 
fuch  fentence  (except  in  cafes  of  mutiny)  fhall  not  be 
executed  but  by  order  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  com- 
miffioners for  executing  the  faid  office. 

The  judge-advocate,  or  his  deputy,  is  to  adminifter 
an  oath  to  witneffes  at  any  trial  by  a  court-martial ;  and 
in  the  abfence  of  the  judge-advocate  and  his  deputy,  the 
court  fhall  appoint  any  perfon  to  execute  the  faid  office. 
P.  704.  . 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  all  the 
powers  given  by  the  feveral  articles  and  orders  eftablifhed 
by  this  act,  fhall  be  in  force  with  refpect  to  the  crews  of 
fuch  of  his  majefty's  fhips  as  fhall  be  wrecked  or  be 
otherwife  loft  or  deftroyed  ;  and  all  the  command  and 
authority  given  to  the  officers,  fhall  be  in  force  as  effec- 
tually as  if  fuch  fhips  to  which  they  did  belong,  were 
not  fo  wrecked  or  deftroyed,  until  they  fhall  be  difcharged 
from  his  majefty's  further  fervice,  or  removed  into  fome 
other  fhip  of  war,  or  until  a  court-martial  be  held,  to 
enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  lofs  of  the  faid  fhip ;  and 
if  it  fhall  appear  by  the  fentence  of  the  court,  that  the 
faid  officers  or  feamen  did  their  utmoft  to  preferve  or  re- 
cover the  faid  fhip,  and  fince  the  lofs  thereof  have  be- 
haved obediently  to  their  fuperior  officers,  according  to 
the  difcipline  of  the  navy  and  the  articles  aforefaid,  then 
all  the  pay  and  wages  of  the  faid  officers  and  feamen,  or 
of  fuch  of  them  as  fhall  have  done  their  duty,  fhall  be 
paid  to  the  time  of  their  difcharge  or  death,  or  if  they 
fhall  be  then  alive,  to  the  time  of  the  holding  of  fuch 
court-martial,  or  their  removal  into  fome  other  of  his 
majefty's  fhips  ;  and  every  perfon  who,  after  the  wreck 
or  lofs  of  his  fhip,  fhall  act  contrary  to  the  difcipline  of 
the  navy,  and  the  articles  and  orders  aforefaid,  (hall  be  fen- 
tenced  by  the  faid  court-martial,  and  punifhed,  as  if  the 
fhip,  to  which  he  did  belong,  was  not  fo  wrecked  or  de- 
ftroyed. From 
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From  and  after  the  faid  25th  of  December,  all  the 
pay  and  wages  of  fuch  officers  and  feamen  of  any  of  his 
majefty's  Hups  as  are  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  upon  en- 
quiry at  a  court-martial,  mall  appear  by  the  fentence  of 
the  faid  court  to  have  done  their  utmoft  to  defend  the 
faid  fhip,  and  fince  the  talcing  thereof,  to  have  behaved 
obediently  to  their  fuperior  officers,  according  to  the  dif- 
ciplinc  of  the  navy,  and  the  articles  aforefaid,  fhall  be 
paid  from  the  time  of  their  being  fo  taken,  to  the  time 
of  the  holding  of  fuch  court-martial,  or  until  they  mail 
be  difcharged  from  his  majefty's  fervice,  or  removed  into 
forre  other  fhip  of  war,  or  (if  they  (hall  die  in  captivity, 
or  before  the  holding  of  fuch  court-martial)  to  the  time 
of  their  death,  in  fuch  manner  as  if  the  {hip  to  which 
they  did  belong  reflectively,  was  not  fo  taken.     P.  705. 

No  perfon,  not  flying  from  juftice,  lhall  be  tried  or 
punifhed  by  any  court-martial  for  any  offence  againft  this 
act,  unlefs  complaint  of  fuch  offence  be  made  in  writing 
to  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  to  the  commiffioners  for  ex- 
ecuting the  faid  office,  or  any  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majefty's  fquadrons  or  {hips,  impowered  to  hold  courts- 
martial  ;  or  unlefs  a  court-martial  to  try  fuch  offender 
fhall  be  ordered  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  com- 
miffioners for  executing  the  faid  office,  or  the  faid  com- 
mander in  chief,  either  within  three  years  after  fuch  of- 
fences {hall  be  committed,  or  within  one  year  after  the 
return  of  the  {hip  or  fquadron,  to  which  fuch  offender 
lhall  belong,  into  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  within  one  year  after  the  return  of  fuch  of- 
fender into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

From  and  after  the  faid  25th  of  December,  if  any 
captain  or  other  officer  of  the  fleet,  mall  receive,  or 
fuffer  to  be  received  on  board,  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dizes, contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
eighteenth  article  of  this  act,  he  mall  forevery  fuch  offence, 
over  and  above  any  punifhment  inflicted  by  this  act, 
forfeit  and  pay  the  value  of  fuch  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes, or  the  fum  of  500  1.  at  the  election  of  the  in- 
formers, or  perfons  who  {hall  fue  for  the  fame,  fo  that 
no  more  than  one  of  thefe  forfeitures  mall  be  fued  for 
and  recovered  againft  the  fame  perfon  for  one  and  the 
fame  offence  ;  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other 
to  Greenwich-hofpital,  &c.  p,  706. 

This  act  lhall  not  extend  to  take  away  from  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the  faid 
office,  or  any  vice-admiral,  or  judge  of  the  admiralty, 
or  his  other  deputies,  or  any  officer  or  minifter  of  the  ad- 
miralty, or  others  having  or  claiming  any  admiral  power 
or  authority  within  this  realm,  or  any  other  the  king's  do- 
minions, or  from  any  perfon  or  court  whatfoever,  any 
power,  right,  jurifdidtion,  pre-eminence,  or  authority, 
which  any  of  them  lawfully  hath,  or  had,  or  ought  to 
have  and  enjoy  before  the  making  of  this  ait,  fo  as  the 
fame  perfon  mail  not  be  puniflied  twice  for  the  fame 
offence,  p.  707. 

The  repeal  of  the  before  recited  ftatutes,  or  any 
thing  herein  contained,  {hall  not  difcharge  or  prevent 
any  profecution  or  fuit,  which  is,  or  (hall  be  commenced 
againft  any  perfon,  for  any  offence  committed  on  or  be- 
fore the  faid  25th  of  December,  1749,  or  to  be  commit- 
ted againft  the  faid  ftatutes ;  but  all  perfons  who  have 
been,  or  {hall  before  the  25th  of  December  be,  guilty 
of  any  fuch  offence,  {hall  and  may  be  profecuted,  con- 
demned, and  punifhed  for  the  fame,  as  well  after  as 
before  the  faid  25th  of  December,  as  if  the  faid  ftatutes 
had  not  been  repealed. 

Since  the  above  act  the  following  31  Geo.  II.  was 
made  for  the  encouragement  of  feamen  to  enter  into  his 
majefty's  fervice,  during  the  war,  begun  in  1756. 

The  preamble  fets  forth,  that  the  encouragement  of 
feamen  employed  in  the  royal  navy,  will  greatly  tend  to 
augment  the  marine  force  of  this  realm;  whereon,  un- 
der the  good  providence  and  protection  of  God,  the 
fecurity  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  fupport  and  pre- 
fervation  of  their  commerce,  do  moft  immediately  de- 
pend :  And  that  by  an  act  1.  Geo.  II.  and  another  of 
the  fame  feffion,  feveral  provifions  and  regulations  were 
enacted  and  prefcribed  for  the  benefit  and  encourage- 
ment of  feamen  employed  in  the  royal  navy  ;  and  for 
preventing  frauds  and  abufes  in  purchafing  their  wages ; 
which  provifions  and  regulations,  from  various  diffi- 
culties in  carrying  the  fame  imo  execution,  have  been 


found  in  a  great  meafure  ineffectual  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  thereby  intended.  And  that  the  cftablifhin"-  a  re- 
gular method  for  the  punctual,  frequent,  and  certain 
payment  of  the  wages,  or  pay,  due  to  inferior  officers 
and  feamen  employed  in  the  navy  ;  the  enabling  fuch 
officers  and  feamen  more  ealily  and  readily  to  obtain  fuch 
payments,  and  to  allot  and  remit  any  part  thereof,  for 
the  fupport  and  relief  of  their  wives  and  families  ;  and 
the  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  unwary,  the  ig- 
norant, or  the  neceffitous,  from  being  defrauded  and 
injured  by  the  extortion  and  ufury  of  wicked  and  evil 
deftgning  perfons,  are  of  the  utmolt  confequence  to  the 
public  fervice.  Therefore,  for  effectuating  thefe  import- 
ant and  companionate  purpofes,  it  is  enacted,  that  from 
and  after  November  1,  1758,  every  volunteer,  who 
{hall  enter  his  name  with  a  commiffion  officer,  appoint- 
ed for  entering  volunteers  in  the  royal  navy,  and  lhall 
receive  from  him  a  certificate  thereof  (which  is  to  be 
given  him  gratis)  is  entitled  to  wages  from  the  date 
thereof,  including  the  day  of  the  date,  if  he  appears  on 
board  within  fourteen  days,  if  the  {hip  is  not  above  one 
hundred  miles  ;  or  thirty  days  if  above  two  hundred 
miles  ;  and  {hall  be  allowed  the  ufual  conduct  money, 
and  alfo  two  month's  wages  advance,  at  the  firft  fitting 
out  the  {hip,  and  before  the  mips  proceed  to  fea. 

Every  fupernumary  man  ferving  ten  days  in  any  Chip, 
fhall  be  borne  for  and  entitled  to  his  wages  upon  the 
books  of  fuch  {hip,  and  to  all  other  benefits,  as  if  he 
was  part  of  the  complement:  but  men  lent  from  ore 
fhip  to  another,  fhall  continue  to  be  borne  for  the  fhip 
from  which  they  were  lent,  'till  difcharged. 

Every  inferior  officer  or  feaman,  who  fhall  be  turned 
over  from  one  {hip  to  another  (in  cafe  the  fhip  into 
which  he  is  turned  over  is  then,  or  {hall  come  into, 
a  port  of  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  a  commiffioner 
of  the  navy)  {hall  be  paid  all  the  wages  due  to  him  in 
the  {hip  from  which  he  was  turned  over,  before  the  fhip 
into  which  he  was  turned  over  fhall  proceed  to  fea,  un- 
lefs directed  otherwife  by  fpecial  order  from  the  admi- 
ralty, in  cafes  of  the  greateft  exigency  only ;  and  if  the 
fhip  proceed  to  fea,  the  wages  fhall  be  paid  as  foon  as 
fuch  fhip  fhall  come  again  into  any  port  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, where  there  is  a  commiffioner. 

Every  officer  or  feaman,  who  {hall  be  turned  over, 
{hall  not  be  rated  in  a  lower  degree  than  he  ferved  in  the 
former  fhip ;  and  above  his  wages,  {hall  receive  two 
month's  advance  before  the  fhip  {hall  proceed  to  fea. 

As  often  as  any  fhip,  which  {hall  have  been  in  fea 
pay  twelve  months,  or  more,  fhall  arrive  in  any  port  of 
Great  Britain,  or  on  the  coaft  thereof,  the  mafter  {hall 
caufe  five  complete  pay-books,  to  be  made  out  for  the 
time  fuch  fliips  {hall  have  been  in  pay,  except  the  laft 
fix  months,  and  tranfmit  fuch  books,  together  with 
three  alphabets,  and  a  flop-book  to  the  navy  board  ;  and 
as  foon  as  fuch  (hip  fhall  arrive  in  any  port  of  Great 
Britain,  where  there  is  a  commiffioner,  immediate  pay- 
ment fliall  be  made  of  the  wages  due  to  the  officers  and 
feamen,  their  executors,  &c.  deducting  the  advance  mo- 
ney, and  all  defalcation,  leaving  always  fix  month's 
wages  unpaid,  and  no  more.  And  all  wages  due  to  any 
fhips,  {hall  be  paid  as  foon  as  may  be,  or  within  two 
months  at  fartheft,  after  the  arrival  of  fuch  {hip  in  port 
to  be  laid  up. 

If  any  inferior  officer  or  feaman,  who  was  abfent  at 
the  payment  of  his  fhip,  or  his  captain  for  him,  lhall 
apply  to  the  navy  board,  in  cafe  fuch  fhip  lhall  be  in  any 
port  of  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  a  commiffioner, 
the  pay-lifts  lhall  be  fent  to  fuch  commiffioner,  who  lhall 
forthwith  caufe  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  fuch  perfon. 

The  commander  lhall  make  out  a  ticket  upon  the 
death  of  exery  petty  officer  or  feaman,  and  fliall  tranf- 
mit the  fame  to  the  navy-board,  who  are  to  caufe  the 
day  of  receipt  to  be  endorfed  thereon,  and  fliall  examine 
and  fign  the  fame  for  payment  within  one  month  after 
the  receipt  thereof:  and  the  fame  lhall  be  delivered,  and 
payment  thereon  made,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  the 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  attorney,  or  the  executors, 
&c.  of  fuch  officer  or  feaman. 

When  any  inferior  officer  or  feaman  lhall  be  rendered 
unferviceable,  the  commander  {hall  give  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  difcharge,  and  make  out  a  ticket  for  his  pay 
(unlefs  the  fliips  lhall  be  in  fome  port  of  Great  Britain, 
2  or 
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of  on  the  coaft  thereof,  or  fliall  belong  to  fome  fqua- 
dfon  from  which  he  is  not  feparated  ;  in  which  cafe  he 
is  to  make  a  report  to  the  commanders  in  chief,  and  re- 
ceive his  orders  thereupon)  and  (hall  fend  the  ticket  to 
the  navy-board ;  and  deliver  only  to  fuch  officer  or  fea- 
man  the  certificate  of  his  difcharge,  containing  an  exact 
copy  of  the  ticket,  and  a  defcription  of  his  perfon.  The 
commiffioners  of  the  navy  fliall  caufe  the  day  when  fuch 
ticket  was  received,  to  be  endorfed  thereon  ;  and,  after 
examination,  fliall  affign  the  fame  for  payment,  within 
one  month  at  fartheft,  after  making  fuch  endorfement. 
And  if  any  officer  or  feaman  fliall  prefent  fuch  certificate 
at  the  Navy-office,  the  commiffioners  are  forthwith  to 
examine  fuch  certificate,  and  the  perfon  prefenting  the 
fame;  and  being  fatisfied  therein,  fliall  feftify  the  fame 
on  the  certificate ;  and  the  ticket  fliall  be  immediately 
delivered  him,  and  paid  at  the  Pay-office  to  fuch  officer 
or  feaman  only,  without  fee  or  reward.  If  the  tickets 
fliall  not  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Navy-office,  the 
money  appearing  to  be  due  by  the  copy,  fliall  be  paid  as 
if  the  certificate  had  been  received.  Such  officer  or  fea- 
man, being  defirous  to  receive  his  wages  at  any  port  of 
Great  Britain,  where  a  commiffioner  refides,  may  pro- 
duce his  certificate  to  him ;  and  being  fatisfied  of  the 
truth  thereof,  fliall  fign  and  tranfmit  the  fame  to  the 
navy-board ;  w)fo  within  four  days  after  receiving  it, 
are  to  fend  the  ticket  if  received,  otherwife  a  copy  of 
the  certificate,  to  the  commiffioners  at  fuch  port,  who 
fhall  caufe  immediate  payment  thereof  to  be  made, 
without  fee  or  reward.  And  fend  fuch  officer  or  feaman 
to  the  neareft  hofpital,  where  he  is  to  be  received  and 
victualled,  from  the  time  of  prefenting  fuch  certificate 
until  payment  is  made. 

If  fuch  certificate  be  loft  or  deftroyed,  or  not  pre- 
fented  in  perfon,  or  the  money  paid  before  the  general 
payment  of  the  fhip's  company,  the  ticket  fliall  be  can- 
celled, and  the  wages  paid  as  if  no  ticket  had  been 
made  out. 

When  any  inferior  officer  or  feaman  fhall,  by  order 
of  the  commander,  be  fet  afliore,  and  be  fent  to  any 
hofpital,  or  fick  quarters,  fuch  commander  fliall  make 
out  a  fick  ticket  for  the  wages  due  to  fuch  perfon, 
and  tranfmit  the  fame  with  fuch  officer  or  feaman  to 
fuch  hofpital  or  fick  quarters  ;  and  if  he  fliall  be  re- 
gularly difcharged  from  thence  as  unferviceable,  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  difcharge,  with  the  fick  ticket  annexed, 
fliall  be  delivered  to  him  ;  and  if  he  fliall  prefent  the 
fame  to  a  commiffioner  at  any  port  of  Great  Britain, 
fuch  commiffioner  being  fatisfied  thereof,  fliall  fign  the 
fame  on  the  certificate,  and  tranfmit  the  certificate  and 
fick  ticket  to  the  navy-board,  who  are  to  caufe  the  day 
it  was  received,  to  be  endorfed  thereon,  and  alfo  caufe 
it  to  be  examined  by  the  mufter-books,  if  received  ;  and 
then  within  four  days,  to  caufe  a  ticket  or  pay-lift  to' be 
made  out  for  fuch  perfon's  wages,  and  to  fend  the  fame  to 
the  commiffioner ;  who  fliall  caufe  immediate  payment  to 
be  made  of  the  wages  of  fuch  feaman,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward ;  who,  notwithftanding  fuch  difcharge,  fliall  be 
maintained  in  fuch  hofpital  or  fick  quarters,  until  the 
payment  be  made. 

The  payment  of  tickets,  certificates,  or  pay-lifts, 
fliall  not  be  delayed,  though  the  mufter  or  pay-books, 
fliall  not  be  regularly  received  at  the  navy-board  ;  but  if 
any  errors  fhall  be  made  in  any  certificate,  ticket,  or 
pay-lift,  the  lofs  is  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  commander's 
wages. 

As  often  as  any  fhip,  which  fliall  not  be  in  a  port  of 
Great  Britain,  or  on  the  coaft  thereof,  fliall  have  twelve 
month's  wages  due,  the  commander  fliall  caufe  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  feamens  names  to  be  called  over,  and 
fliall  do  the  fame  whenever  twelve  month's  wages  fliall 
be  due  ;  and  if  any  of  them  fliall  deliver  in  writing  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  of  his  wife,  father,  or  mother, 
and  defire  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  fuch  wages 
then  due,  except  the  laft  fix  months,  fliould  be  paid  to 
his  faid  wife,  father,  or  mother,  by  the  receiver  general 
of  the  land-tax,  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  collector  of 
the  excife,  or  clerk  of  the  checque  at  any  dock-yard, 
the  commander  is  to  fend  a  lift  of  fuch  perfons  to  the 
navy-board,  who  fhall  take  take  out  two  bills  for  the 
payment  of  the  wages  fo  allotted  by  each  perfon,  one  of 


them  to  be  fent  to  the  perfons  refpedtively  fpecified  in 
fuch  lifts,  and  the  other  to  the  receiver,  &c.  And  if 
the  perfon,  to  whom  auy  fuch  bill  is  fent,  fliall,  within 
fix  months  of  the  date  hereof,  produce  the  fame  to  fuch 
receiver,  ice.  together  with  a  Certificate,  properly  au- 
thenticated of  their  being  the  wife,  father,  or  mother, 
of  fuch  officer  or  feaman  refpectively,  fuch  receiver, 
&c.  upon  being  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  fuch  certificate 
(which  he  is  to  enquire  into  upon  the  oath  of  the  perfon 
producing  the  fame)  is  immediately,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, to  pay  the  fum  mentioned  in  fuch  bill,  taking  a 
receipt.  Such  bill,  together  with  the  duplicate  thereof, 
being  produced  at  the  Navy-office,  fliall  be  immediately 
affigned  for  payment  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy, 
and  repaid  by  the  treafurer  to  fuch  receiver,  &c.  or 
their  order:  but  if  payment  of  the  bill  be  not  demanded 
within  fix  months,  the  fum  contained  in  fuch  bill,  is  to 
be  repaid  to  fuch  inferior  officer  or  feaman,  &c. 

In  like  manner  where  wages  fhall  be  paid  at  the  Pay  • 
office  or  any  of  the  out-ports,  any  inferior  officer  or 
feaman,  defirous  to  remit  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his 
wages  to  his  wife,  children,  parent,  or  any  other  per- 
fon, may  have  a  bill  for  the  fame,  as  in  the  laft  claufe. 

If  any  receiver,  &c.  fliall  not  have  in  his  hands  pub- 
lic money  fufficient  to  pay  any  bill  tendered,  and  fliall 
refufe  payment  thereof,  he  is  to  endorfe  on  the  back  of 
the  bill  the  caufe  of  his- delay,  and  appoint  for  payment 
fome  day  within  two  months.  And  if  any  receiver,  &c. 
fliall  unneceflarily  refufe  payment,  or  he  or  any  perfon 
employed  under  him,  take  any  gratuity  for  fuch  pay- 
ment, any  three  commiffioners  of  the  branch  of  buii- 
nefs  he  is  under,  may  fine  fuch  perfon  in  any  fum  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds  ;  to  be  levied  as  any  offences 
againft  the  laws  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  and  to  be  paid 
to  the  informer. 

The  wages,  &c.  earned  by  any  indentured  apprentice 
fliall  be  paid  to  his  mafter,  as  hath  been  ufual,  unlefs 
fuch  apprentice  was  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
his  indentures  were  executed,  or  fliall  be  rated  as  fer- 
vant  to  an  officer  to  whom  fuch  apprenticefhip  is  not 
known  ;  in  which  cafe  the  officer  fliall  be  entitled  to 
the  pay,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  navy. 

Commanders  of  fhips  are  to  tranfmit  to  the  navy- 
board  complete  pay-books,  and  lifts  and  tickets 
made  out,  and  alfo  once  in  two  months  mufter-books, 
not  only  for  the  faid  two  months,  but  from  the  time  the 
fhip  fliall  have  been  in  commiffion,  or  was  laft  paid ;  on 
failure,  the  navy-board  are  not  to  grant  him  the  gene- 
ral certificate  for  his  wages,  unlefs  by  particular  order 
from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in  xafes  of  necefliry, 
and  its  being  made  appear  to  them,  that  directions  were 
complied  with  as  far  as  the  nature  of  fervice  would  ad- 
mit, and  as  fafe  opportunities  offered  :  and  if  fuch  com- 
mander fliall  not  exculpate  himfelf  within  twelve  months 
after  his  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  he  fliall  forfeit  all  his 
wages  to  the  cheft  at  Chatham ;  and  be  liable  to  fuch 
other  punifhment,  not  extending  to  life  and  limb,  as  a 
court-martial  fliall  inflict. 

No  letters  of  attorney  made  by  any  inferior  officers  or 
feamen,  or  their  executor,  &c.  fhall  be  valid,  unlefs 
declared  therein  revocable,  and  unlefs  the  fame  be  fign- 
ed  before,  and  attefted  by  the  commander,  and  another 
of  the  figning  officers,  .or  by  a  clerk  of  the  cheque  ;  and 
if  made  after  fuch  perfon  fliall  be  difcharged  from  the 
fervice,  then  to  be  figned  before,  and  attefted  by  the 
chief  magiftrate  where  fuch  feaman  fliall  refide  ;  or  if 
made  by  executors,  &c.  be  figned  before,  and  attefted 
by  the  minifter  and  church-wardens,  or  in  Scotland,  by 
the  minifter  and  two  elders,  of  the  parifh  where  fuch 
executors,  &c.  refide. 

All  letters  of  attorney,  other  than  fuch  as  are  made 
and  attefted  aforefaid,  are  null  and  void. 

No  more  than  I  s.  fliall  be  taken  by  any  eccle- 
fiaftical  court,  &c.  for  the  probate  of  any  will  or  letter 
of  adminiftration  granted  to  the  widows,  children,  pa- 
rents, brothers,  or  fillers,  of  inferior  officers,  feamen, 
or  mariners,  dying  in  the  fervice,  and  for  attending  the 
fame,  unlefs  the  goods  and  chattels  are  of  the  value  of 
20I.  nor  more  than  2  s.  unlefs  of  the  value  of  40I. 
nor  more  than  3  s.  unlefs  of  the  value  of  60 1.  nor 
more  than  1  s.    for  Milling  commiffions  to  fwear  fuch 
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widows,  &c.  being  executors  or  administrators  to  infe- 
rior officers,  &c.  unlefs  the  goods  and  chattels  are  of 
the  value  of  20  1.  nor  more  than  2  s.  unlefs  of  the  value 
of  40  1.  nor  more  than  3  s.  unlefs  of  the  value  of  60  1. 
under  penalty  of  50  1.  to  be  paid  by  the  offender  to  the 
party  aggrieved,  to  be  recovered  with  full  cofts  of  fuit 
In  any  court  of  record. 

Wholbever  fhall  perfonate  or  aflume  the  name  or 
character,  or  procure  any  other,  to  perfonate  or  falfe- 
Iv  aflume  the  name  or  character  of  any  officer,  fea- 
man, or  other  perfon,  intitled  to  wages,  &c.  for  fer- 
vice  done  in  the  royal  navy,  or  the  executor,  admi- 
niftrator,  wife,  relation,  or  creditor,  of  any  officer, 
&c.  in  order  to  receive  any  wages,  &c.  or  fhall  forge 
or  counterfeit,  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeit- 
ed, any  letter  of  attorney,  or  other  power,  in  order 
to  receive  any  wages,  &c.  or  fhall  willingly  or  know- 
ingly take  a  falfe  oath,  or  procure  a  falfe  oath  to  be 
taken,  to  obtain  the  probate  of  a  will,  or  letters  of 
adminiftration,  in  order  to  receive  any  wages,  &c.  due, 
or  fappofed  to  be  due,  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
fuffer  death. 

When  the  pay-books  are  clofed,  tickets  {hall  be  made 
out,  on  application  to  the  navy-board,  to  the  feamen 
who  (hall  not  have  received  their  wages ;  and  fuch  tickets 
fhall  be  paid  in  courfe,  once  a  month. 

Britifh  governors,  minifters,  and  confuls,  refiding  at 
foreign  parts,  or  any  two  Britifh  merchants,  are  re- 
quired to  provide  for  feafaring-men  and  boys,  fub-' 
jefts  of  Great  Britain,  who  fhall  be  in  foreign  parts 
by  fhipwreck,  capture,  or  other  unavoidable  accidents, 
or  who  fhall  be  difcharged  as  unferviceable  from  the 
Britiih  navy,  and  fubfift  them  at  fixpence  per  diem 
each,  and  fend  them  home  as  foon  as*poffible  in  any 
Britiih  fhips. 

The  bills  of  their  difburfements,  with  vouchers,  are 
to  be  fent  to  the  navy-board,  who  are  to  caufe  imme- 
diate payment.  And  every  mafter  of  a  fhip  is  to  take 
fo  many  as  the  faid  governors,  &c.  fhall  direft,  not 
exceeding  four  to  every  hundred  tons.  Such  matters 
to  be  allowed  fixpence  per  diem,  for  all  fuch  as  fhall 
exceed  their  complement,  upon  producing  a  certificate 
from  the  governors,  &c.  of  the  number  taken  on  board, 
and  making  affidavit  of  the  time  they  were  fubfifted, 
and  that  they  did  not  want  of  their  complement,  and 
for  what  time. 

No  volunteer  fhall  be  liable  to  be  taken  out  of  his 
majefty's  fervice,  by  any  procefs,  except  fome  criminal 
matters,  unlefs  for  a  real  debt,  and  unlefs  the  plaintiff, 
or  fome  other  perfon  in  his  behalf,  make  affidavit  that 
to  his  knowledge  the  fum  due  to  the  plaintiff  with  cofts 
of  fuit  amounts  to  20  1.  at  leaft,  a  memorandum  of 
which  oath  is  to  be  marked  on  the  back  of  the  writ  or 
procefs,  for  which  no  fee  fhall  be  taken  ;  and  if  any 
perfon  fhall  be  arretted  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this 
aft,  any  judge  of  fuch  court  may  examine  into  the  fame 
on  oath,  and  difcharge  fuch  feaman  without  fees,  on 
proof  of  his  belonging  to  one  of  the  king's  fhips,  and 
being  arrefted  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  aft,  and 
may  award  reafonable  cofts,  for  recovery  whereof  he 
fhall  have  the  fame  remedy  as  the  plaintiff,  if  he  had 
judgment. 

But  plaintiffs,  upon  notice  firfr.  given  in  writing  to 
fuch  feaman,  or  left  at  his  laft  place  of  abode,  may 
file  a  common  appearance,  fo  as  to  entitle  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  judgment  and  outlawry,  and  to  have  an  exe- 
cution thereupon,  except  againft  the  bodies  of  fuch 
feamen. 

Pcrfons  employed  to  receive  feamen's  wages,  prize- 
money,  &c.  fhall  take  no  more  than  fixpence  in  the 
pound  ;  and  if  they  fhall  take  any  more,  to  forfeit 
50  1.  with  full  cofts  of  fuit  to  the  profecutor :  and  if 
fuch  perfon  belong  to  any  office  in  the  navy,  he 
fhall  lofe  his  place,  and  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
place  of  profit   in  any  fuch  office. 

All  perfons  in  offices  belonging  to  the  navy,  taking 
fees  contrary  to  this  aft,  are  liable  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalty. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  befides  what  we  have  remarked  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
court  of  admiralty  is  Sometimes  interrupted  by  a  writ,whick 
5- 


in  our  law  is  called  a  prohibit™,  and  may  be  properly  de- 
fined to  be,  "  A  writ,  forbidding  to  hold  plea  in  any 
matter  or  caufe,  fuppofed  to  be  without  the  jurifdiftion 
and  cognizance  of  the  court  where  the  fuit  depends." 

But,  in  all  cafes  where  the  admiralty  have  legally  an 
original  or  concurrent  jurifdiftion,  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  will  be  well  informed,  before  they  will  take 
cognizance  of  them.  We  fhall  give  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal cafes  relating  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  admiralty, 
as  to  matters  cognizable  there,  or  at  common  law. 

If  a  man  be  in  cuftody  for  piracy,  if  any  aids  or 
affifts  him  in  his  efcape,  though  that  matter  is  an  offence 
at  land,  yet  the  admiralty  having  jurifdiftion  to  punifh 
the  principal,  may  have  likewife  power  to  punifh  fuch 
an  offender,  who  is  looked  on  as  an  acceffary  to  the  pi- 
racy ;  but,  to  refcue  a  prifoner  from  an  officer  of  theirs, 
they  may  examine  the  caufe,  but  they  cannot  proceed 
criminally  againft  the  offender. 

If  a  fhip  rides  at  an  anchor  in  the  fea,  and  the  mafter 
fends  his  boat  on  fhore  for  viftuals,  or  other  provifions 
for  the  fhip,  and  accordingly  the  flop-feller  brings  vic- 
tuals and  provifions ;  in  that  cafe,  if  the  contraft  be 
made  there,  it  muft  be  fued  for  in  the  admiralty  :  but, 
if  the  goods  are  by  th,e  purfer  or  mariners  contracted  for 
at  land,  they  muft  fue  at  common  law. 

But  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  feamen's  wages,  grown 
due  in  the  river,  though  no  voyage  be  made,  was  not 
prohibited.     Lord  Raymond,  1844. 

Trials  are  to  be  where  original  contrafts  were  made, 
which  if  in  England,  though  the  fubfequent  matter  to  be 
done  be  upon  the  fea,  the  trial  fhall  be  at  common  law. 
But  if  the  contraft  and  what  is  to  be  done,  all  of  it,  is 
beyond  fea,  it  cannot  be  tried  at  law  here,  but  in  the 
admiralty ;  but  if  part  be  done  here,  and  part  beyond 
fea,  fo  as  it  is  mixed,  then  it  fhall  be  tried  at  law.  As 
an  aftion  upon  the  cafe,  upon  a  policy  of  affurance 
made  at  London,  that  a  fhip  fhould  fail  from  Melcomb 
Regis,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  to  Abbeville  in  France, 
fafely,  &c.  And  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  the  fhip  in 
failing  towards  Abbeville,  viz.  in  the  river  Soam  in  France, 
was  arrefted  by  the  king  of  France,  &c.  and  the  ilfue 
was,  whether  the  fhip  was  fo  arrefted  or  not ;  the  trial 
was  by  nift  prius  in  London,  and  refolved  to  be  well 
brought;  though  it  was  objefted,  that  this  iffue,  arifing 
merely  from  a  place  out  of  the  realm,  could  not  be  tried 
at  law,  for  the  ajfmnpfit,  being  at  London,  was  the 
ground  and  foundation  of  the  aftion,  and  therefore  fhall 
be  tried  here,  for  otherwife  it  could  not  be  tried  at  all. 
Cited  in  Lknvdale's  cafe,  6  Rep.  47.  6  Godbolt  76,  and 
204. 

And  fo  if  a  contraft  be  made  at  land,  though  beyond 
fea,  the  trials  fhall  be  at  law,  though  what  is  to  be  done 
be  all  of  it  beyond  fea,  by  laying  the  contraft  made  at 
a  place  in  England  ;  as  in  Bourdeaux  apud  TJlington  in 
com.  Middlefex.  So  is  the  cafe  of  Slaney  and  Cloberry, 
againft  Cotton,  where  the  plaintiff  fued  the  defendant  in 
the  Admiralty-court,  upon  a  promife  made  in  Barbary, 
to  fail  from  Sirborona,  in  Barbary,  to  Ricumpta  in  Bra- 
zil, &c.  upon  fuggeftion  that  the  contraft  was  made  in 
London,  prohibition  was  granted :  for  the  performance 
of  the  confideration  does  not  give  the  aftion,  without 
the  contraft  ;  and  this  was  made  at  land,  though  beyond 
the  feas,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  done  in  a  place 
in  England.  2  Rolls.  Rep.  486.  See  Tucker  and  Cuff's 
cafe  in   the   fame  book,  492,  and  497,    and  2  Brow. 

10,  11. 

A  contraft  was  made  at  Newcaftle,  that  a  fhip  fhould 
fail  from  Yarmouth  to  Amfterdam ;  a  debt  was  brought 
upon  this  contraft  in  the  court  of  Newcaftle ;  adjudged 
that  the  aftion  would  not  lie  there,  being  a  limited 
jurifdiftion,  which  fhall  not  have  cognizance  of  any 
matters  done  in  partibus  tranfmarinis,  but  only  the  courts 
at  Weftminfter.     March's  Rep.  3. 

If  one  libel  in  the  court  of  admiralty  for  a  thing  done 
upon  land,  and  it  appears  upon  the  libel  that  the  thing 
was  done  upon  the  land,  and  they  notwithstanding  that, 
hold  plea  of  it,  a  pramunire  lieth  upon  it ;  but,  it  the 
fame  do  not  appear  within  the  libel,  then  it  was  not 
within  the  13th  of  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  and  15th  of  Rich. 

11.  cap.  3.  but   a  prohibition   fhall   onlv  iffue.     2  Ltin. 
183. 
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A  Dutch  fh.ip  was  broken  by  a  great  tempeft  in  a 
creek  of  the  fea,  infra  corpus  comitatus  de  Dorfet ;  the 
failors,  upon  pretence  that  the  goods  in  the  fhip  were 
bona  peritura,  procured  a  commiflion  of  fale  out  of  the 
Admiralty-court  to  fell  them;  and  the  true  owners,  to 
prevent  iuch  fale,  brought  a  fuperfedeas ;  and,  upon 
fhewing  the  libel  to  the  court,  a  prohibition  was  granted. 
I.  Becaufe  the  caufe  of  action  accrued  infra  corpus  comi- 
tatus. 2.  Becaufe  the  fale  of  the  goods  was  good,  as 
bona  peritura.     Calmer  againft  Brand.     2  Sid.  8 1 . 

One  having  taken  a  fhip  as  prize,  which  had  bona  pe- 
ritura, entered  into  recognizance  with  fureties  before  the 
judge's  delegate,  to  bring  the  money  raifed  by  fale  of  the 
goods  in  the  Admiralty-court  before  fuch  a  day,  if  they, 
upon  a  plaint  there  depending,  did  not  adjudge  the  fhip 
and  goods  to  be  lawful  prize ;  which  they  adjudged  law- 
ful prize;  and  after,  at  another  time,  cited  the  owner 
before  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  and,  for  his  not 
coming  and  bringing  the  money  at  the  day,  they  threat- 
ened to  fue  execution  againft  the  bail  or  fureties,  who 
were  merchants  of  London  ;  upon  which  prohibition  was 
prayed  ;  for,  by  their  firft  judgment  or  fentence,  their 
recognizance  was  difcharged,  and  they  ought  not,  by 
colour  of  this,  to  endanger  the  credit  of  men  of  repu- 
tation ;  but  the  court  would  not  grant  a  prohibition,  for 
they  faid  an  unjuft  fentence  of  the  admiralty,  in  a  caufe 
of  which  they  have  original  conufance,  is  not  a  caufe  of 
prohibition.     2  Sid.  152.  Beds  v.  Chelfcoke. 

In  the  cafe  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  vice-admiral  of 
the  county  of  Devon,  who  was  profecuted  in  the  ftar- 
chamber,  for  abetting  arid  comforting  Hull,  and  other 
notorious  pirates.  It  was  there  refolved  that,  by  the 
common  laws,  the  admiral  ought  not  to  meddle  with  any 
thing  done  within  the  realm,  but  only  with  things  done 
upon  the  fea ;  and  alfo  by  the  ftatute  of  1 3  Rich.  II. 
cap.  5.  2  Hen.  IV,  cap.  11.  It  was  likewife  refolved, 
that  the  faid  ftatutes  are  to  be  intended  to  hold  plea,  and 
not  of  a  power  to  award  execution;  for  the  judge  of 
the  admiralty,  notwithftanding  thefe  ftatutes,  may  do 
execution  within  the  body  of  the  county. 

Where  one  admits  the  jurifdiction  of  the  admiralty 
by  pleading  there,  no  prohibition  fhall  be  granted,  fen- 
nings  againft  Audley,  2  Brow.  30.  12  Rep.  77.  Therefore, 
on  a  motion  for  a  prohibition  in  a  fuit  for  feamens  wages 
there,  the  fuggeftion  was,  that  the  court  below  refufed 
to  allow  the  defendant's  allegation ;  that  the  place, 
where  the  plaintiffs  entitled  themfelves,  was  not  a  port 
of  delivery  :  this  is  no  foundation  for  a  prohibition  ;  if 
any  thing,  it  muft  be  an  appeal. 

Cradock  bought  divers  things  within  the  body  of  the 
county,  which  concerned  the  furnifhing  a  fhip,  as  cord- 
age, &c.  the  vender  fued  him  in  the  Admiralty-court  ; 
a  prohibition  was  granted,  2  Brow.  37.  Cradock's  cafe, 
Owen  122.  3  Keeble  552.  Merryweather  againft  Mount- 
ford.  Note,  No  appeal  from  the  admiralty  before  a  de- 
finitive fentence.     Lord  Raymond  1248. 

The  defendant  being  mafter  of  a  fhip,  of  which  the 
plaintiff  was  owner,  the  fhip  was  taken  by  pirates  upon 
the  fea ;  and  to  redeem  himfelf  and  the  fhip,  he  con- 
tracted with  the  pirate  to  pay  him  50  1.  and  pawned  his 
perfon  for  it ;  the  pirate  carried  him  to  the  ifle  of 
Scilly,  and  there  he  paid  it  with  money  borrowed,  and 
gave  bond  for  the  money  at  his  return  ;  after  the  re- 
demption both  of  the  fhip  and  himfelf,  he  fued  in  the 
admiralty  for  the  50 1.  and  had  a  fentence  for  it,  and 
thereupon  a  prohibition  to  the  admiralty  was  prayed, 
but  denied  ;  becaufe  the  original  caufe  began  upon  the 
fea,  and  whatever  followed  was  but  acceflary  and  confe- 
quential.     Hard.  183. 

Prohibition  was  granted  to  the  Admiralty-court,  on 
on  the  22d.  and  23d  Car,  II.  cap.  26.  feci.  11.  in 
fuit  there,  for  the  forfeit  of  a  fhip  on  felling  wares  in 
Ireland  without  breaking  bulk,  being  put  into  Ireland 
from  America,  by  contrary  winds,  this  being  triable  in 
the  plantations.,  or  any  court  of  record  in  Weftminfter. 
Pidgeon  v.  Trent,  3  Keeble,  640.  647.  651. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip  agreed  with  certain  merchants 
concerning  a  voyage,  and  received  orders  from  them  to 
lay  in  provifions  of  meat  and  drink,  and  to  provide  ma- 
riners, &c.  and  after  the  voyage  was  finifhed,  the  mer- 
chants refufed  to  pay  the  mafter  of  the  fliip  what  they 


had  agreed -for  ;  upon  which  he  libelled  againft  them  fft 
the  admiralty ;  prohibition  was  granted  upon  the  ftatute' 
of  2  Rich.  II.1  cap.  3.  the  contract  being  upon  land,  and 
denied  the  cafe.  Hill.  8  Car.  I.  Cro.  296.  which  faith, 
that  when  a  thing  is  in  its  nature  maritime,  as  in  the 
cafes  of  mariners  wages,  the  admiralty  fhall  have  the 
conufance  of  it.  Woodward  againft  Bovijhan,  Raymond  3, 
and  3  Levinz  60.  Coke  againft  Cretcher,  &c.  2  Vent.  181. 

If  a  contract  or  obligation  be  made  upon  the  fea,  yet, 
if  it  be  not  for  a  caufe  marine,  the  fuit  upon  this  fhall 
be  at  common  law,  not  in  the  admiralty.     Hob.  11. 

If  the  original  contrail:  be  made  at  fea  on  a  marine 
caufe,  and  after  reduced  into  writing  at  land,  the  com- 
mon law,  not  admiralty,  fhall  have  the  conufance.  Hob. 
79,  212.    Palmer  againft  Pope. 

If  a  charter-party  be  made  in  England  to  do  certain 
things  in  divers  places  upon  the  fea,  though  that  no  act 
is  to  be  done  in  England,  but  all  upon  the  fea,  yet  no 
fuit  fhall  be  in  the  admiralty  for  non-performance  of 
the  agreement ;  for  the  contract  is  the  original,  and  is 
out  of  their  jurifdiction  ;  and  where  part  is  triable  at 
common  law,  and  part  in  the  admiralty,  the  common 
law  fhall  be  preferred.    Maldonado  v.  Slaney.     1  Roll.  Abr. 

532»  533- 

A  contract  laid  to  be  made  intra fluxum  £3  refuxum 
maris,  &c.  is  well  enough  laid  to  give  the  admiralty  a 
jurifdiction  :  it  was  upon  the  high  feas  when  the  water 
was  at  high-water  mark,  and  it  might  be  at  land  when 
the  water  was  at  low- water  mark.  In  that  cafe  there  is 
divifum  imperium  between  the  common  law,  and  admiralty 
jurifdiction.     Lord  Raymond  1453. 

It  was  moved  for  a  prohibition  to  the  admiralty,  be- 
caufe the  libel  was  to  execute  a  fentence  of  the  Alcade, 
which  is  the  admiralty  at  Malaga  in  Spain,  upon  a  thing 
done  within  a  port  there,  and,  after  a  rule  for  a  prohi- 
bition Niji,  it  was  moved  that  no  prohibition  fhould  be  ; 
for  though  this  court  will  not  execute  the  fentenccs  of 
any  foreign  court,  inafmuch  that  is  governed  by  a  direct 
law,  yet  thefe  of  the  admiralty  may,  and  it  is  their  ufe 
to  do  fo  ;  for  this,  that  all  the  admiralty  courts  in  Eu- 
rope proceed  by  the  fame  law,  viz.  the  civil  law,  and 
Wibrel  and  Wiat's  cafe,  5  jfac.  was  cited  to  be  adjudged 
accordingly.  But,  upon  reading  the  libel  in  the  prin- 
cipal cafe,  it  appears  that  the  fentence  was  not  definitive, 
but  interlocutory,  concerning  a  matter  that  founds  as  an 
action  upon  the  cafe,  and  no  fum  fet ;  and  alfo  the  Al- 
cade  is  not  as  an  admiralty  there,  and  for  this  a  prohibi- 
tion was  granted.  Juradov.  Gregory,  1  Sid.  418.  1  Lev. 
267.  I  Vent.  32,  and  2  Keeble  512,  610. 

Motion  for  prohibition  to  the  admiralty,  for  that  they 
libelled  againft  one  for  refcuing  a  fhip,  and  taking  away 
the  fails  from  one  that  was  executing  the  procefs  of  the 
court  againft  the  faid  fhip,  and  for  that,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  judge  and  face  of  the  court,  he  affaulted  and  beat 
one,  and  fpake  many  opprobrious  words  againft  him. 
Now,  feeing  that  thefe  matters  were  determinable  at  law, 
the  fhip  being  intra  corpus  comitatus,  and  they  could  not 
adjudge  damages  to  the  party,  or  fine,  or  imprifonment, 
a  prohibition  was  prayed,  but  denied ;  for  they  may 
punifli  one  that  refills  the  procefs  of  their  court,  and 
may  fine  and  imprifon  for  a  contempt,  though  they  are- 
no  court  of  record ;  but,  if  they  fhould  proceed  to  give 
damages,  they  would  grant  a  prohibition  as  to  that. 
Sparks,  &e.  againft  Martin,  1  Vent.  1.  The  fame  doc- 
trine Lord  Raymond's  Rep.  446.  and  I  Vent,  is  there 
cited. 

Suit  in  the  admiralty,  the  defendant  pleaded  the  fta- 
tute of  limitation  ;  if  that  court  deny  the  plea,  prohibi- 
tion will  be  granted  ;  or  if  they  do  receive  the  plea,  but 
will  not  give  fentence  accordingly,  prohibition  will  go. 
Hardrejs  502.  Berkely  v.  Morris. 

A  prohibition  prayed  to  the  admiralty,  where  there 
was  a  libel  for  a  fhip  taken  by  pirates,  and  carried  to  Tu- 
nis, and  there  fold,  for  that  it  did  not  appertain  to  the 
court  to  try  the  property  of  the  fhip  being  fold  upon, 
land.  In  regard  it  was  taken  by  pirates,  it  is  originally 
within  the  admiral  jurifdiction,  and  fo  continues,  not- 
withftanding the  fale  afterwards  upon  the  land.  Other- 
wife,  where  the  fhip  is  taken  by  enemies,  for  that  alters 
the  property.  Contrary  to  Lord  Hobart  rn  the  Spanifh 
ambafiador's  cafe,  78.     1  Vent.  308.  3  Cro.  685-     After 
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fentence  in  the  admiralty  court  for  the  feizing  of  a  fhip, 
trover,  and  converfion  at  law  will  not  lie.  Beake  contra 
Thynwhitt,  Laws  of  the  Sea,  425. 

Cafe  upon  the  ftatutesof  l^Rlcb.  II.  c.  5.  15Rlcb.lI. 
c.  3.  and  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  11.  for  fuing  in  the  admiralty 
for  matters  done  upon  land.  The  fhip  of  the  plaintiff 
was  arrefted  in  the  port  of  London,  with  goods  going 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  by  which  the  plaintifF  loft  the  profit 
of  his  voyage.  The  Eaft-India  company  having  an  ex- 
clufive  charter  by  the  ftatute,  13  Car.  11.  petitioned  the 
king  in  council  to  ftay  the  fhip,  and  an  order  was  made 
to  the  admiralty  to  ftay  the  fhip  by  their  procefs,  which 
was  iflued  accordingly  ;  all  which  was  done  by  the  de- 
fendants as  agents  of  the  company,  and  they,  as  agents, 
paid  the  fees  of  the  profecution  ;  and,  if  guilty,  damages 
for  the  plaintifF  in  duplo  1500  1.  and  fo  upon  arraignment 
judgment  for  the  plaintifF,  and  an  error  affirmed.  Sands 
againft  Sir  Jo/ias  Child  and  others.  3  Lev.  351.  A  like 
cafe,   I  Vent.  47.  Home  againft  Ivie. 

Admiralty  is  alfo  faid  of  the  jurifdidlion  or  court  in 
France,  where  juftice  is  adminiftered  in  the  name  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  admiral.  The  admiralty  ge- 
neral of  France  lit  at  the  bench  of  the  marble  table,  in 
the  hall  or  court  of  Paris,  every  Monday,  Wednefday, 
and  Friday  in  the  week;  it  is  compofed  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  who  prefides,  a  particular  lieutenant,  three  coun- 
fellors,  the  king's  advocate  and  folicitor,  a  chief  regifter, 
or  fecretary,  and  two  ufhers,  or  ferjeants.  All  thefe  offi- 
cers, as  well  thofe  of  the  general  and  particular  courts 
of  admiralty,  eftabliflied  in  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
the  kingdom,  are  appointed  by  the  admiral,  but  they 
muft  have  their  commimons  from  the  king. 

The  jurifdidtiori  of  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  has 
been  regulated  by  Title  XI.  of  Book  I.  of  the  ordonnance 
of  the  marine,  or  navy,  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  1681. 

Admiralty  of  Holland.  The  admiralty  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  is  divided  into  five 
colleges,  which  are  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Hoorn,  Middleburg,  and  Harlingen. 

Each  college  has  its  particular  officers ;  namely,  an 
advocate-fifcal,  a  r»ceiver-general,  a  commiflary-general, 
feveral  fecretaries  and  regifters,  an  overfeer  of  the  failors, 
a  commiffioner  of  fales,  a  treafurer  pay-mafter,  a  grand- 
provoft,  and  many  officers  for  the  infpe£tion  of  paflports, 
and  the  receipt  of  duties. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  more  complete  notion  of 
all  thofe  colleges,  and  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and 
functions,  we  fhall  give  a  particular  account  of  that  of 
Amfterdam,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  make  the  others 
known. 

The  college  of  Amfterdam  is  compofed  of  twelve 
lords,  called  counfellors  of  the  admiralty.  Of  thefe 
twelve  lords,  one  is  deputed  by  the  nobility  of  Holland, 
one  by  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  one  by  that  of  Leyden, 
one  by  Haerlem,  one  by  Gouda,  and  one  by  Eadam. 
The  other  fix  are  chofen  by  the  other  provinces,  viz. 
Guelderland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  with  the 
Ommelanden  and  Overyflel. 

Thefe  lords  of  the  admiralty  have  the  right  of  taking 
cognizance  of  all  the  cafes  that  happen  in  refpect  to  the 
frauds,  malverfation,  and  contraventions  committed 
againft  the  placarts  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  navy  ; 
as  well  concerning  the  duties  of  export  and  import  of 
merchandize,  as  to  take  care  that  the  prohibitions  re- 
lating to  contraband  goods  be  obferved ;  upon  all  which 
cafes  they  pafs  fentence  fummarily  and  fovereignly,  ex- 
cepting, however,  fuch  civil  matters  in  which  the  fum 
in  difpute  amounts  to  above  600  florins  :  in  thefe  cafes  a 
man  may  remove  the  caufe  by  appeal,  before  the  States- 
General,  and  have  a  rehearfing  of  it. 

Panes  muft  alfo  be  taken  out  from  the  admiralty,  and 
they  are  diftributed  in  the  chambers,  or  offices,-  which 
are  called  fimply  convoys  ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  name 
given  to  the  duties  of  export  and  import,  paid  on  mer- 
chandizes. At  Amfterdam  the  convoy  is  kept  in  the 
prince's  court,  which  is  a  great  building,  where  the 
college  of  the  admiralty  fits. 

All  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  paid  by  goods 
imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  United  Provinces, 
are  paid  to  the  admiralties ;  each  college  of  which  has 
its  offices  ajid  officers  for  that  purpofe. 


Thofe  of  the  college  of  Amfterdam  are  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city,  on  the  fide  next  the  gate  called  Boom. 
When  boats  go  to,  or  return  from,  any  fhip,  with  mer- 
chandize, the  officers  have  a  right  to  viiit  them,  and  ex- 
amine whether  they  have  not  more  goods  on  board  than 
are  contained  in  the  pafs,  in  which  cafe  they  may  flop 
them  ;  however,  they  are  not  allowed  to  break  open  or 
unpack  any  thing  before  notice  be  given  to  the  com- 
milfary-general. 

ADRAGANTH,  or  Tracacanth,  or  Dracant, 
is  the  gum  of  the  goat's-thorn  C.  B.  of  the  hoary  Cretan 
goat's-thorn,  with  a  fmall  flower  ftreaked  with  purple 
lines.  Tournefort. 

Tragacanth  is  a  gummy  concrete  juice,  which  exudes, 
both  fpontaneoufly,  and  from  wounds  made  in  the  trunk, 
and  branches  of  the  plant,  which  grows  in  Crete,  Afia, 
and  Greece.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Turkey,  either 
drawn  out  into  long  vermicular  pieces,  and  bent  into  a 
variety  of  fhapes,  or  run  together  in  lumps  ;  of  a  white, 
yellowi(h,browni£h,orblackifh  colour,  femi-tranfparent, 
dry,  yet  fomewhat  foft  to  the  touch,  and  of  very  little 
tafte  or  fmell.  It  fliould  be  chofen  white,  refcmbling 
fiih-glue,  in  fmall  curled  fprigs,  and  free  from  any  via- 
ble impurities.  It  neither  diflblves  in  fpirit  or  oils.  Ma- 
cerated in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  thick, 
mucilaginous  juice,  which  does  not  perfectly  diffolve  in 
a  larger.  From  its  fmooth  and  emollient  quality,  it  is 
thought  proper  for  abating  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  therefore  ufeful  in  fuch  coughs  as  proceed  from  ca- 
tarrahs  and  defluxions  of  rheum  ;  it  is  likewife  ftrengthen- 
ing  in  feminal  weaknefles,  and  very  good  againft  ths 
flaor  albus  in  women  :  it  is  alfo  of  other  ufe  in  medicine, 
for  the  compofition  of  electuaries,  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes,  and  for  making  feveral  kinds  of  trochilks ;  but  the 
greateft  confumption  made  of  it  is  by  feveral  mechanics 
and  artificers,  who  employ  it  in  various  worki.  The 
fkinners  and  curriers,  who  ufe  confiderable  quantities  of 
it  in  the  preparation  of  their  leather,  prefer  the  brown 
or  blackilh  fort ;  for  all  other  purpofes  the  white  is  the 
beft. 

Mr.  Miller  obferves  in  his  Gardener1!  Dtflicnary,  that, 
notwithftanding  what  Tournefort  has  faid  concerning 
this  gum  being  produced  from  that  particular  fpecies 
which  grows  in  Crete,  yet  many  authors  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  taken  from  other  fpecies,  particularly  that  of 
Marfeilles,  from  whence  that  gum  is  often  brought  into 
England. 

ADRIATIC-SEA,  is  noted  for  the  firft  fettlement 
of  the  Venetians.  In  the  bottom  of  this  fea  there  were 
a  quantity  of  fmall  marfhy  ifles,  feparated  only  by  nar- 
row canals,  but  covered,  and  as  one  may  fay,  fecured 
by  divers  morafTes,  which  rendered  the  taking  them  al- 
moft  impracticable.  Here  fome  fifhermen  retired,  and 
lived  on  the  fmall  traffic  which  they  made  with  their  fifh, 
and  of  the  fait  which  they  drew  from  the  ponds  on  fome 
of  thefe  ifles. 

It  was  thefe  iflands  which  ferved  for  a  retreat  to  the 
Venetians,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  along 
the  Gulf,  when  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  and  after- 
wards Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  came  to  ravage  Italy, 
particularly  after  that  this  laft  (who  highly  merited  the 
name  of  the  Scourge  of  God,  which  he  had  given  him- 
felf )  had  taken  Padua  and  Aquila,  and  had  reduced  them 
to  aflies. 

Thefe  new  inhabitants  of  the  morafies  did  not  at  firft 
compofe  any  body  politic,  but  each  of  thefe  feventy-two 
ifles  of  this  little  Archipelago  had,  for  a  long  time,  their 
proper  magiftrates,  and,  as  one  may  fay,  a  feparate  fo- 
vereignty. 

When  the  commerce  became  fo  flourifhing  as  to  give 
jealoufy  to  their  neighbours,  the  Venetian  Manners 
thought  of  forming  themfelves  into  a  republic,  and  it 
was  this  union  (firft  begun  in  the  fixth  century,  but  not 
•perfected  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth)  which 
laid  the  moft  folid  foundations  of  the  power  and  com- 
merce of  the  Venetians,  particularly  of  the  latter,  which 
during  more  than  four  ages,  had  not,  in  any  reLped,  its 
equal  in  all  Europe. 

Until  the  union  of  the  ifles,  the  trade  of  their  inha- 
bitants fpread  but  little  beyond  the  coafts  of  the  ?»Iediter- 
ranean  ;  but  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  republic,  hav- 
ing 
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ing  given  courage  and  ftrength  to  their  merchants,  the'r 
fleets  were  in  a  fhort  time  feen  to  vifit  the  moft  diftant 
ports  of  the  ocean,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  Egypt ;  and 
by  the  treaties  made  with  the  fultarts,  under  the  pope's 
approbation,  fecured  the  trade  of  fpices  and  other  rich 
merchandizes  of  the  Eaft,  which  they  were  to  purchafe 
at  Cairo,  a  new  city  the  Saracen  princes  had  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  riches  of  the  Venetians  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
by  the  commerce  with  Egypt,  that  they  thought  them- 
felves  ftrong  enough  to  undertake  fome  conquefts,  and 
to  form,  from  the  taking  a  number  of  important  towns, 
what  they  called  their  ftate  of  terra  firma,  which  render- 
ed them  yet  more  confiderable  in  Italy,  though  they  loft 
a  part  after  the  famous  league  of  Cambray. 

Animated  by  thefe  firft  fucceffes,  and  fupported  by  the 
refources  of  their  commerce,  and  by  the  inexhauftible 
funds,  which  their  merchants  were  capable  of  fumifhing 
to  the  treafury  of  the  republic,  Venice  happily  carried 
her  arms  yet  farther,  and  extended  her  conquefts  on  the 
fide  of  the  Morea,  and  in  many  of  the  principal  ifles  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago,  which  fhe  fubjedled 
to  her  dominion  ;  and,  to  complete  her  glory,  fhe  had  a 
great  fliare  in  almoft  all  the  croifades  which  were  made 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  for  the  fuccour 
of  the  Chriftians  of  the  Levant,  as  well  as  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  beft  part  of 
the  Grecian  empire,  which  paffed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French  princes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Venice  was  in  this  ftate  of  profperity  and  glory,  when 
flie  experienced  the  lot  of  fo  many  powerful  cities,  which 
the  fall  of  their  commerce  had  either  ruined  or  weaken- 
ed ;  fhe  found,  in  the  diminution  of  her  own,  the  fatal 
term  of  that  puiffance  which  had  given  umbrage  to  fo 
great  a  number  of  princes  combined  to  her  deftruflion, 
who  figned  the  treaty  of  Cambray  in  1508  ;  and  two  of 
her  moft  celebrated  hiftorians  take  particular  notice,  that 
their  fage  fenate  had  not  had  fo  much  trouble  to  re-efta- 
blifh  their  public  affairs  after  the  famous  battle  of  Aig- 
nadel,  but  becaufe  the  republic  could  not  any  longer  find 
the  fame  refources  as  heretofore,  in  the  trade  of  the 
merchants,  already  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  lofs  of  that 
of  the  fpices,  which  the  Portugueze  had  begun  to 
carry  from  them,  and  which  was  yet  diminifhed  from 
another  fide  by  the  Provincials,  particularly  by  thofe  of 
Marfeilles,  who  became  in  greater  efteem  than  th&  Ve- 
netians at  Conftantinople,  and  in  the  principal  fea-ports 
of  the  Levant,  and  who  knew  fo  well  how  to  maintain 
their  credit,  that  very  foon  all  the  commerce  of  thofe 
parts  was  only  carried  on  under  French  colours.  See 
Venice. 

ADVANCE,  an  anticipation  of  time.  Money  paid  by 
way  of  advance  is  money  paid  before  goods  are  delivered, 
work  done,  or  bufinefs  performed.  To  pay  a  note  of 
hand,  or  bill,  by  advance,  is  to  pay  the  value  before  it 
becomes  due,  for  which  a  difcount  is  ufually  taken. 

Advance  fignifies  alfo  loan  of  money,  or  fupplying 
with  merchandize.  "  I  am  upon  advance  with  fuch  an 
one  :  that  is,  I  have  lent  him  confiderable  fums  ;  I  have 
fupplied  him  with  abundance  of  goods,  and  do  not  know 
when  I  {hall  be  reimburfed." 

Advance.  In  the  terms  of  bills  of  exchange, 
they  fay,  advance  for  the  drawer,  when,  upon  a  nego- 
ciated  bill,  the  perfon  who  has  negociated  it,  receives 
above  par  upon  it,  that  is,  more  than  the  fum  contained 
in  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  fay,  advance  for  the  payer, 
and  lofs  for  the  drawer,  when  he,  to  whom  the  bill  be- 
longs, does  not  receive  the  full  value  of  it. 

To  Advance,  to  be  at  the  expence  of  an  undertaking, 
before  the  time  arrives  for  being  reimburfed.  Abundance 
of  money  mult  be  advanced  in  fitting  out  fhips,  before 
any  returns  come  to  hand  ;  he  has  advanced  all  the  cofts 
of  that  manufacture,  Sec. 

ADVANCEMENTS  of  money  in  the  Bank.  Befides 
difcounting  bills,  the  Bank  will  advance  monies  on  go- 
vernment fecurities,  or  on  a  depofit  of  fpecie  or  bullion, 
but  never  on  jewels,  or  eftates  ;  and  they  will  likewife 
buy  gold  and  filver  bullion  (after  aftaying)  Spanifh  dollars, 
&c.  though  feldom  at  fo  high  a  price  as  private  purchafers, 
thefe  latter  often  buy  for  their  own  ufe,  but  the  Bank 


by  way  of  merchandize,  on  which  a  profit  is  expeifkd. 
See  Bank. 

ADVENTURE,  a  term  ufed  in  commerce  by  fea, 
which  the  French  feldom  employ  without  adding  to  it 
the  epithet  groffe ;  mettre  de  I 'argent  a  la  grofje  aventure, 
that  is,  to  apply  money  in  order  to  fhare  in  the  profits 
of  fhips. 

The  Englifh,  inftead  of  adventure,  vulgarly  ufe  the 
word  venture  for  a  fmall  parcel  of  goods,  &c.  fent  with 
a  friend  that  goes  to  fea,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

ADVENTURER.  A  merchant's  fhip  is  called  an 
adventurer  that  goes  to  traffic  within  the  limits  of  a  grant 
to  a  trading  company,  without  having  obtained  their 
permiffion. 

Adventurer,  fignifies  alfo  a  perfon  little  or  not 
known  in  public  bufinefs,  who  boldly  thrufts  himfelf  into 
affairs,  and  proves  a  trickfter :  all  prudent  merchants 
ought  to  be  well  aware  of  fuch  perfons. 

ADVENTURERS,  fo  were  called  thofe  bold  and 
enterprizing  pirates,  who  joined  together  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  formed  enterprizes 
againft  them  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  would  fcarce 
be  credible,  if  the  French  adventurers  of  St.  Domingo 
had  not  in  fome  meafure  verified  them,  by  the  taking  of 
Carthagena  under  Meffieurs  de  Pointis  and  du  Cafle. 
The  name  more  ufually  given  them  is  Buccaneers, 
though  not  fo  honourable.     See  Buccaneers. 

./WiTY&jBi- Ad  venturers,  are  merchants  that  adven- 
ture their  goods  to  fea,  and  trade  to  foreign  parts  ;  fo 
called,  in  contra-diftinftion  to  fuch  as  carry  on  only  an 
inland  or  home  trade. 

Adventurers,  thofe  alfo  are  called  fo,  who  under-1 
take  either  by  themfelves,  or  in  companies,  the  fettte- 
ment  of  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  which  di- 
ftinguifhes  them  from  the  planters,  by  the  name  of  pro- 
prietors of  fuch  lands,  colonies,  or  plantations. 

The  latter  are  employed  in  planting  and  cultivating 
the  lands,  and  the  others  lend  their  money,  and  hazard 
or  adventure  it,  in  hopes  of  the  profits  they  are  to  re- 
ceive thereby.  Thefe  are  what,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
called  in  France,  aftionaires ;  the  others,  inhabitants, 
colonifts,  and  grantees.  In  this  fenfe  we  find,  in  the 
collection  of  the  charters  of  England,  the  adventurers 
and  planters  in  Virginia,  the  adventurers  and  planters  of 
New  England,  and  fo  of  the  reft;  the  charters  granted 
for  new  colonies  always  diftinguifhing  thofe  kinds  of 
parties  concerned,  and  granting  them  different  privileges. 

ADVENTURINE,  or  Aventurine,  a  precious 
ftone  of  a  yellowifh-brown  colour,  full  of  little  fpecks, 
which  feem  to  be  of  gold.  There  are  pretty  fine  pieces 
of  it  found  in  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  different  parts  of 
France. 

This  ftone  takes  the  polifh  eafily,  but  then  it  eafily 
breaks.  It  is  ufed  in  the  fineft-  inlaid  works  :  fnuff- 
boxes,  patch-boxes,  and  watch  cafes,  are  alfo  made 
of  it. 

There  is  a  counterfeit  adventurine  made  with  the  filings 
of  brafs,  and  powdered  glafs  ( whilft  they  are  in  fufion 
over  the  fire)  to  which  a  yellow  tin&ure  is  given  ;  but 
the  factitious  adventurine  never  comes  near  the  genuine 
and  natural. 

To  Advertise  anything  that  is  loft,  orftolen,  which 
the  French  call  recommander  unc  cbofe  perdue,  is,  with 
them,  to  fend  to  all  the.  merchants  or  traders,  who  might 
purchafe  the  fame,  tickets,  or  notes,  containing  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  thing,  its  nature,  quality,  form,  &c. 
that,  in  cafe  it  be  offered  them  to  fale,  they  may  ftop  it, 
and  give  proper  notice.  This  is  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pradtifed  here  in  London,  with  regard  to 
any  piece  of  plate  that  is  loft,  of  which  notice  is  given 
to  all  the  filver-fmiths.  But  we  generally  advertife  here 
in  England  in  the  Gazette,  or  in  any  other  of  the 
printed  n«ws-papers.  It  is  alfo  cuftomary  in  Holland  to 
give  notice  by  the  public  crier. 

Advertifmg  in  the  news-papers,  in  regard  to  matters 
of  trade  and  bufinefs,  is  now  grown  a  pretty  univerfal 
practice  all  over  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  very  natural  way  for 
men  of  bufinefs  of  any  kind  to  communicate  what  they 
have  to  propofe  to  the  public.  It  is  the  way,  indeed, 
by  which  the  government  impart  their  intentions  to  the 
3  kingdom 
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ttindom  in  general,  the  Gazette,  printed  and  publifhed 
by  authority,  being  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  public 
advertifer,  for  the  information  of  the  whole  community. 
The  great  trading  and  monied  corporations  practife  the 
fame,  as  being  the  bed  method  of  letting  the  public 
know  their  proceedings.  And  however  mean  and  dif- 
graccful  it  was  looked  on  a  few  years  fince,  by  people 
of  reputation  in  trade,  to  apply  to  the  public  by  adver- 
tifements  in  the  papers,  at  prefent,  it  feems  to  be  efteem- 
cd  quite  otherwife ;  perfons  of  great  credit  in  trade  ex- 
periencing it  to  be  the  beft,  the  eafieft,  and  the  cheapeft 
method  of  conveying  whatever  they  have  to  offer  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

ADVICE,  advertifement,  inftruction  given  to  a  per- 
fon  concerning  fomething  that  he  did  not  know.  To 
give  advice  is  ufed  to  fignify,  the  communicating  to  an- 
other, by  letter,  what  partes. 

The  merchants  of  Provence  fometimes  ufe  the  term 
advifo,  which  they  have  adopted  from  Italy. 

A  letter  of  advice  is  a  letter  miffive,  by  which  a  mer- 
chant, or  banker,  informs  his  correfpondent,  that  he 
has  drawn  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  him  ;  that  his  debtor's 
affairs  are  in  a  bad  ftate,  or  that  he  has  fent  him  a  quan- 
tity of  merchandize. 

To  letters  of  advice  concerning  the  fending  of  goods, 
the  invoice  is  ufually  annexed.     See  Invoice. 

In  regard  to  letters  of  advice  for  the  payment  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  they  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the 
perfon  for  whofe  account  it  is  drawn,  the  day,  month, 
and  year,  the  fum  drawn  for,  and  the  name  of  him 
from  whom  the  value  is  received.  It  ought  alfo  to  men- 
tion the  perfon's  name  to  whom  it  is  payable,  and  the 
time  when  due  ;  and,  when  bills  of  exchange  exprefs  the 
payment  to  order,  that  ought  alfo  to  be  fpecified  in  the 
letter  of  advice. 

A  perfon  may  refufe  excepting  a  bill  of  exchange, 
when  he  had  not  advice  of  it. 

Advice,  is  alfo  ufed  for  opinion,  or  counfel.  This 
is  my  advice,  or  opinion.  1  have  done  nothing  in  this, 
but  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  moft  fkilful 
merchants. 

ADVICES,  how  to  be  given  the  Bank  for  payment 
of  bills,  and  what  thofe  drawn  on  by  commiffion  muft 
give.  If  you  have  any  accepted  bills  payable  in  London, 
and  to  fave  yourfelf  the  trouble,  have  a  mind  that  the 
Bank  fliould  recover  them,  you  muft  indorfe,  and  carry 
them  with  your  book  to  the  Bank,  and  have  them  enter- 
ed by  the  proper  clerks,  who  fit  at  one  end  of  the  great 
hall ;  and  after  this  depofit,  they  will  be  carefully  reco- 
vered, or  duly  protefted  ;  if  the  former,  their  import 
will  be  credited  to  your  account ;  if  the  latter,  the  bills 
will  be  returned,  and  the  charges  of  protefting  debited 
you. 

If  yo*u  would  have  the  Bank  pay  any  bills  that  are 
drawn  on  you,  you  may  accept  them  payable  at  the 
Bank ;  and  in  this  cafe  you  muft,  before  they  fall  due, 
give  the  Bank  an  order  to  pay  them  when  prefented, 
advifmg  their  contents,  from  whence,  and  by  whom 
drawn,  &c.  or  you  may,  at  the  time  of  acceptance, 
write  an  order  on  them  to  the  cafhiers  (as  a  draught)  to 
.pay  them  when  due,  though  befides  this,  a  feparate  or- 
der muft  be  left  there  for  their  difcharge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  drawn  on  by  commiffion, 
to  advife  the  drawer  (immediately  on  hearing  of  the 
draught)  whether  he  will  accept  it  or  not,  on  the  condi- 
tion, and  for  the  account  of  him  for  whom  it  was  made; 
and  if  the  bill  be  for  the  account  of  a  third  perfon,  the 
acceptant  muft  give  him  advice  alfo  of  the  drawer  and 
fum  paffed  on  him  for  his  account,  and  add  when  it  falls 
due,  and  whether  he  will  honour  it  or  not. 

He  that  is  drawn  upon  for  the  account  of  a  third  per- 
fon, from  whom  he  has  received  no  orders  for  accepting, 
nor  is  in  cafh  for  him,  neither  hath  directions  to  re- 
value on  the  principal,  a<fts  prudently  if  he  fuffers  the 
bill  to  be  protefted  for  non-acceptance,  unlefs  he  knows 
the  drawer  to  be  a  refponfible  man,  and  this  inclines  him 
to  accept  (fupra  proteft)  for  his  honour,  which  he  may 
do  if  he  pleafes,  and  oblige  the  drawer  afterwards  to 
make  him  fatisfa&ion ;  but  in  this  cafe  he  ought  imme- 
diately to  advife  the  drawer  of  fuch  his  acceptance  under 
proteft. 


He  that  is  drawn  on  for  the  drawer's  account,  or  that 
of  a  third  perfon,  and  fcruples  to  accept  it  for  the  one 
or  the  other,  either  freely  or  under  proteft,  may  accept 
the  fame  in  honour  of  any  indorfer  (fupra  proteft)  that 
he  thinks  proper  to  truft,  and  is  then  obliged  to  give  the 
drawer,  and  the  perfon  for  whofe  account  it  is,  and  alfo 
the  indorfer  for  whofe  honour  he  accepts,  advice  thereof; 
and  to  fend  the  proteft,  with  the  inftrument  of  accept- 
ance, to  the  indorfer,  that  he  may  ufe  it  againft  the 
drawer. 

When  the  acceptant  hath  accepted  a  bill  (fupra  pro- 
teft) in  honour  of  the  drawer  or  any  indorfer,  for  want 
of  advice.,  order,  or  provifion,  from  him  for  whofe  ac- 
count the  bill  is  drawn,  and  he  afterwards  receives  both 
orders  and  effects,  he  is  then  obliged  to  free  the  drawer 
and  indorfer  from  their  obligations,  and  to  advife  them 
that  he  will  pay  the  draught  for  his  account  for  whofe  it 
was  drawn,  and  that  he  therefore  difcharges  them. 

If  any  one  accepts  a  bill  with  the  drawer's  obligation, 
he  muft  at  the  day  of  payment  advife  the  drawer,  whe- 
ther he,  for  whofe  account  the  bill  was  drawn,  had 
made  provifion  for  it,  or  otherwife  difpofed  its  payment, 
and  if  this  was  done,  he  in  confequence  difcharges  the 
drawer  from  his  obligation. 

When  any  one  is  drawn  on  for  the  account  of  a  third, 
by  another  with  whom  the  acceptant  never  had  any 
correfpondence,  and  confequently  muft  be  ignorant  of 
his  Firm,  he  ought  to  be  deliberate  in  his  acceptance, 
though  he  has  orders  from  his  principal  to  honour  fuch 
draughts,  and  fliould  rather  wait  for  the  drawer's  advice, 
that  he  may  compare  his  letter  and  bill,  than  be  preci- 
pitate in  this  acceptance. 

To  ADULTERATE,  is  to  mingle  fomething  fo- 
reign to  its  kind,  with  any  fubflance,  or  to  debafe  any 
thing  with  bad  ingredients.  To  adulterate  or  counterfeit 
the  coin,  is  a  capital  crime  in  all  nations. 

ADULTERATION,  the  aft  of  debaf.ng  or  corrupt- 
ing a  thing,  by  mixing  it  with  others.  The  adulteration 
of  medicines,  is  the  debafing  thofe  which  are  genuine, 
or  counterfeiting  them  by  others,  which  refemble  them 
in  appearance  but  not  in  efficacy.  This  fcandalous  prac- 
tice has  been  complained  of  in  all  ages  ;  but  is  at  pre- 
fent become  a  trade  fo  common,  that  unlefs  fome  method 
be  difcovered  to  ftop  this  growing  evil,  the  practice  of 
phyfic  will  be  rendered  utterly  ufelefs  ;  for  though  the 
phyfician  may  prefcribe  with  great  judgment,  yet  the 
medicines,  if  fo  artfully  adulterated,  as  not  to  be  difco- 
vered but  by  the  effect,  will,  inftead  of  producing  falu- 
tary  effects,  prove  prejudicial  to  the  patient. 

ADY,  the  palm-tree  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  a  very  tall 
tree,  exceeding  even  the  pine  in  height*  with  a  thick 
bare  upright  Item,  growing  fingle  on  its  root,  and  full 
of  juice.  Its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  cocciferous 
palm-tree.  Its  head  (hoots  forth  into  a  vaft  number  of 
branches,  which  being  cut  off,  or  an  incifion  made 
therein,  a  proper  veffel  is  hung  up  to  receive  the  tears  or 
juice  which  flows  from  the  wound.  This  is  ufed  by  the 
Indians  inftead  of  wine,  and  readily  intoxicates.  It  is 
fweet  when  new,  but  turns  four  in  a  few  days  :  the  reft 
of  the  branches  which  efcape  unhurt  never  fail  of  bear- 
ing fruit. 

.rEGYPT.    See  Egypt. 

./EGYPTIACUM  Unguentum,  in  pharmacy,  the  name 
of  a  compofition  originally  afcribed  to  Mefue,  and  re- 
ceived by  moft  of  the  difpenfatories  which  have  been 
fince  written,  without  any  material  alteration.  It  is 
compounded  of  verdigreafe,  honey,  and  vinegar,  boiled 
to  a  proper  confiftence.  The  fcum  of  this  ointment  is 
called  mel  /Egyptiacum,  .(Egyptian  honey.  Surgeons  re- 
commend the  ointment  as  an  admirable  detergent,  and 
very  proper  to  keep  down  fungous  excrefcences  in  ulcers ; 
but  it  is  too  corrofive,  except  mitigated  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  would  perhaps  be  fome- 
what  difficult  to  account  for  the  name  of  this  ointment, 
becaufe  none  of  the  ingredients  bear  any  analogy  to  ^E- 
gypt.  Aetius,  however,  obferves  that  a  certain  ./Egyp- 
tian made  ufe  of  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  an  achor, 
wherein  verdigreafe  was  a  principal  ingredient,  to  which 
probably  the  name  may  owe  its  origin.  Dr.  Quincy 
fays  it  takes  its  name  from  its  dufky  colour,  wherein  it 
refembles  that  of  the  natives  of  .fEgypt. 

Q_  AEM, 
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AEM,  AM,  or  AME,  a  liquid  meafure,  ufed  in  al- 
rnoft  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  not  the  fame  as  the 
iaam  of  Amfterdam,  though  nearly  refembling  it  in  name ; 
neither  is  it  alike  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  Germany. 
The  aem  is  commonly  of  twenty  vertels,  or  eighty  maffes. 
At  Heydelberg  it  is  of  twelve  vertels,  and  the  vertel  of 
four  maffes,  which  reduces  the  aem  to  forty-eight  maffes  ; 
and  in  Wirtemberg  the  aem  is  of  fixteen  yunes,  and  the 
yune  of  ten  maffes,  which  makes  the  aem  amount  to 
1 60  maffes. 

AERUGO,  rufl  of  any  metal,  particularly  of  copper, 
called  verdigreafe.     See  VerdigREASe. 

JES,  Copper.    See  Copper. 

IESU/!um,  a  chemical  preparation  made  of  thin  leaves 
of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre  placed  in  a  crucible  layer 
upon  layer,  or  as  the  chemifts  fay,  Jiratum  fuper Jlratum, 
and  fet  on  a  charcoal  fire  till  the  fulphur  is  wholly  con- 
fumed.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  colouring  glafs,  to  which  it 
gives  a  beautiful  tincture.  Phyficians  fometimes  pre- 
fcribe  it,  but  with  great  precautions  ;  furgeons  apply  it  to 
eat  off  proud  ftelh  and  excrefcences  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 
The  goodnefs  of  as  ujium  confifts  in  its  thicknefs,  which 
ought  to  be  middling  ;  in  its  colour,  which  ought  to  be 
of  an  iron  grey  on  the  outfide,  reddifh  grey  within,  an^ 
when  two  pieces  are  rubbed  together,  of  a  red  like  that 
of  cinnabar.  It  muff  alfo  be  brittle  and  glittering  when 
broke.     The  beft  as  ujium  comes  from  Holland. 

iESCHYNOMENOUS  Plants.  Thofe  which  are 
generally  called  fenfative,  as  giving  fome  tokens  of  fenfe, 
have  received  this  appellation.  They  are  fuch,  whofe 
frame  and  conftitution  is  fo  nice  and  tender,  that  on  the 
touch  or  leaft  preffure  of  one's  hand,  they  will  contrail: 
their  leaves  as  if  fenfible  of  the  contact. 

iESTUARY,  in  Geography,  fignifies  an  arm  of  the 
fea  which  runs  a  good  way  into  the  land. 

iEsTUARY,  in  Pbyjic,  is  the  name  of  feveral  inftru- 
ments,  contrived  to  convey  heat  to  the  whole,  or  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  body.  BlanCard  explains  it  a  vapour- 
bath,  which  is  but  one  fpecies  of  aftuary. 

jETHER,  in  Chemiftry,  is  an  extremely  light  and  pe- 
netrating fluid,  made  of  fpirit  of  wine  deprived  of  its 
phlegm  by  diftillation  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  preci- 
pitating the  fulphureous  gas  with  an  alcali.  This  sethe- 
rial  fpirit  is  one  of  the  moll  noble  and  ufeful  menftruums 
in  all  chemiftry  ;  for  all  effences  and  effential  oils  are  ex- 
tracted by  it  immediately,  without  the  mediation  of  fire, 
from  woods,  barks,  roots,  herbs,  flowers,  berries,  feeds, 
"&c.  Thus,  from  caftor  niay  be  extracted  an  oil,  fweeter 
than  that  of  cinnamon  ;  alfo,  the  true  oil  of  faffron,  &c. 
For  if  you  pour  on  the  ingredient,  in  a  proper  veffel,  a 
fpoonful  or  two  of  the  aetherial  liquor,  and  after  it  has 
flood  an  hour  in  a  cold  place,  fill  up  the  veffel  with  cold 
water,  you  will  fee  the 'effential  oil  fwimming  upon  the 
"water,  which  may  be  eafily  feparated  by  the  funnel.  Of 
"this  effential  oil,  one  drop  only  upon  a  lump  of  fugar 
manifefts  fo  the  tafte,  &c.  the  medicinal  virrues  of  the 
plant,  exquifitely  drawn  out,  comprehended  in  this 
effence.  In  like  manner  the  effential  oils  of  exotics  are 
eafily  extracted.  It  is  not  however  a  true  effential  oil, 
but  an  excefiive  ftrong  tinflure,  or  effence. 

iETHERIAL  Oil,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  fine  fubtile  oil, 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  a  fpirit. 

JETHIOPS  JVIINERALIS,  asthiops  mineral.  A  me- 
dicine compounded  of  mercury  and  fulphur,  prepared  ei- 
ther with  or  without  fire. 

The  method  of  making  the  athiops  with  fire,  is  to 
melt  any  quantity  of  fulphur  in  an  unglazed  earthen 
veffel  over  the  fire,  and  mix  with  it  during  the  fufion, 
an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  revived  from  cinnabar,  by 
means  of  an  iron  fpatula.  After  which,  the  mixture 
muft  be  fet  on  fire,  to  confume  the  fulphur,  and  the  re- 
maining mafs,  which  is  black,  friable,  and  heavy,  is  the 
aihiops  mineral. 

The  aethiops  without  fire,  is  made  by  rubbing  equal 
pr.rts  of  crude  mercury  and  flowers  of  fulphur  together 
in  an  iron  or  glifs  mortar,  till  they  are  intirely  inco- 
porated  into  a  black  powder. 

Various  are  the  accounts  given  of  this  medicine  by 
authors;  fome  recommend  it  in  all  foulneffes  of  the  fkin, 
old  ulcers,  every  fpecies  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  all 
aeree  that  it  is  effectual  againft  worms.  ButEoerha'ave  is 


of  a  very  different  opinion  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
this  medicine.  He  affirms,  that  it  cannot  enter  the  lac- 
teal veffels,  but  is  difcharged  out  of  the  inteftines  as  it 
goes  in  ;  however,  if  it  be  attended  with  very  good  for-J 
tune,  he  fays,  it  may  poffibly  kill  worms,  and  that  this 
is  all  the  effect  it  can  have. 

jETHIOPS  ANTIMONIALIS,  the  name  of  a  pow- 
erful medicine  defcribed  by  Dr.  Cockburn,  which  is  pre- 
pared as  follows.  Flux  equal  parts  of  antimony  and  fea- 
falt  in  a  crucible  for  an  hour,  then  let  the  matter  coo!, 
break  the  crucible,  and  knock  off  the  fcoria ;  then  rub 
equal  parts  of  the  regulus,  made  in  this  manner,  and 
mercury  together,  till  they  are  incorporated. 

This  is  a  noble  medicine,  and  will  cure  moft  chronical 
diforders  of  the  fkin,  and  is  admirable  in  all  forts  of  ob- 
ftruclions.  Hence  it  becomes  ferviceable  in  the  king's 
evil,  and  moft  glandular  difeafes,  and  many  chronical 
diftempers,  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  other  me- 
dicines. 

iETITES,  or  Eagle-Stone,  fo  called,  as  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  found  in  the  eagle's  neft,  is  a  tophaceous 
cruftated  ftone,  of  a  dark,  ruffet,  or  afh-colour,  and 
generally  of  an  oval  figure,  hollow  within,  and  preg- 
nant, as  it  were,  with  another  ftone  rattling  in  its  womb. 
Many  wonderful  virtues  were  afcribed  to  this  ftone  by 
Galen,  Pliny,  and  others  of  the  ancients  ;  but  they  feem 
to  be  intirely  founded  on  fuperftition  and  fancy,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  ufed  in  the  prefent 
practice  of  phyfic. 

AFFA,  an  ounce  weight  of  gold  is  fo  called  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.     The  half-ounce  is  called  eggeba. 

AFFAIR,  every  kind  of  bufinefs  and  occupation,  in 
which  a  perfon  employs  himfelf,  or  is  concerned. 

This  term  is  much  ufed  in  commerce,  in  which  it  has 
various  fignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  bargain, 
purchafe,  Contrast,  &c.  but  equally  in  a  good  or  bad  fenfe, 
according  to  what  is  added  by  way  of  explanation.  Thus 
they  fay :  "  fuch  an  one  has  made  a  fine  affair  of  it  j" 
to  fignify,  that  he  has  gained  much.  And  on  the  con- 
trary :  "  that  has  had  a  bad  affair  of  it,"  when  he  has 
loft  confiderably  by  a  bargain,  purchafe,  contrail,  &c. 

Sometimes  affairs  are  taken  for  a  merchant's  fortune, 
and  in  this  fenfe  they  fay,  "  he  is  very  well  in  his  affairs," 
when  he  is  rich  and  at  his  eafe,  without  debts,  and  pof- 
feffed  of  a  confiderable  fortune :  and  that  "  he  is  ill  in 
his  affairs,"  when  he  has  had  great  loffes,  and  is  much 
in  debt. 

AFFICHE,  fo  the  French  call  thofe  bills  or  adver- 
tifements,  which  are  pafted  up  in  public  places,  to  make 
any  thing  known. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  public  bills  is  very  common  in  trade. 
They  are  put  up  for  the  fale  of  merchandizes  and  of 
mips,  and  to  inform  the  public  of  {hips  fetting  out  for 
voyages,  as  is  done  upon  the  Royal-Exchange  of  Lon- 
don. Thefe  laft  contain  the  places  to  which  they  are 
bound,  thofe  where  they  are  to  touch  on  their  voyage, 
of  what  burden  or  number  of  tons  they  are,  how  many- 
guns  they  carry,  and  their  number  of  men.  It  is  alfo 
by  thefe  bills,  that  the  French  trading  companies  inform 
the  public,  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fluffs,  li- 
nens, metals,  drugs,  fpices,  and  other  effeits,  which 
arrive  on  the  return  of  their  fhips.  The  place  of  their 
arrival  is  ufually  mentioned  in  them,  with  the  day,  and 
often  the  conditions  of  fale.  In  a  word,  there  are  few 
things  in  trade,  for  which  the  French  merchants  may 
not  fometimes  be  obliged  to  have  bills  pafted  up,  and 
very  often  to  make  known  the  new  manufactures  they 
are  endeavouring  to  eftablifh,  or  even  the  change  of 
their  place  of  abode,  in  order  to  keep  their  cuftomers. 

It  is  not  allowed  at  Paris  to  caufe  bills  to  be  pafted  up, 
upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  without  having  firft  ob- 
tained the  lieutenant  general  de  police's  permiffion,  or 
that  of  the  fuperior  judges,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cafe. 

AFFIDAVIT,  an  oath  written  and  figned,  and  pro- 
perly fworn  before  fome  perfon  legally  authorized  for 
that  purpofe.  As  traders  are  frequently  called  on  to 
make  affidavits  of  one  kind  or  other,  they  fhould  be  made 
thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  nature  of  them. 

An  affidavit  is  defined  by  divines  and  moral  philofo- 
phers,  a  religious  affertion,  or  affeveration,  wherein  a 
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perfon  invokes  the  Almighty,  renounces  all  claim  to  his 
mercy,  or  even  calls  for  the  divine  vengeance  upon  him- 
felf,  if  he  fpeaks  falfely.  Jn  a  legal  fenfe,  it  is  a  folemn 
aftion,  whereby  God  is  called  upon  to  witnefs  the  truth 
of  an  affirmation. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  been  more  complained  of, 
nor  with  more  reafon,  by  wife  and  good  men  in  all 
ages,  than  the  multiplying  of  oaths,  more  efpecially 
among  the  trading  part  of  mankind,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  their  bulinefs.  I  fpeak  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  Cuftom-houfe  oaths,  &c.  which,  I  humbly  ap- 
prehend, traders  fliould  by  no  means  be  liable  to,  for 
although  traders,  who  fupport  their  reputation  by  their 
care,  induftry,  and  ability  in  bufinefs,  are  certainly  as 
honeft  a  clafs  of  men  as  any  in  the  community ;  yet,  as  they 
are  not  impeccable,  they  have  a  natural  right  to  be  upon 
a  level  with  the  bell  of  their  fellow  fubjedts,  and  not  to 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  fwearing  to  every  thing  they 
do,  or  tranfadt;  which  they  are  daily  obliged  to  do,  in 
refpedt  to  the  revenue. 

There  is  no  order  of  men  in  the  community  who  la- 
bour under  the  like  reftridtions.  Was  the  lawyer,  the 
phyfician,  or  even  the  divine,  to  be  obliged  to  fwear 
to  do  rigorous  juftice,  in  all  cafes  where  their  in- 
tereft  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  they 
might  not  be  free  from  evil  any  more  than  traders  are, 
in  cafes  where  their  intereft  is  concerned :  fuch  a  law, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  would  tend  rather  to  render  oaths  ufe- 
lefs,  than  to  fupport  their  folemnity. 

"  I  have  heard,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  very  fober  and  ob- 
ferving  perfons  complain  of  the  dangers  men's  lives  and 
properties  are  in,  by  the  frequency  and  fafhionablenefs 
of  perjury  amongft  us.  Faith  and  truth,  efpecially  in 
all  occafions  of  attefting  it  upon  the  folemn  appeal  to 
heaven  by  an  oath,  is  the  great  bond  of  fociety  :  this  it 
becomes  the  wifdom  of  magiftrates  carefully  to  fupport, 
and  lender  as  facred  and  awful  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  they  can. 

"  But  if  ever  frequency  of  oaths  making  them  to  be 
looked  on  only  as  formalities  of  law,  or  the  cuftom  of 
ftraining  truth  (which  men's  fwearing  in  their  own 
cafes  is  apt  to  lead  to)  fhall  once  dip  men  in  perjury, 
and  if  the  guilt  with  temptation  fhall  fpread  itfelf  very 
wide,  and  make  it  fashionable  in  fome  cafes,  it  will  be 
irnpoffible  for  the  fociety,  thefe  bonds  being  diflblved, 
to  fubfift  :  all  mull  break  in  pieces,  and  run  to  confufion. 

"  That  fwearing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt,  by  de- 
grees, to  lead  men  into  as  little  regard  of  fuch  oaths,  as 
they  have  of  their  ordinary  talk,  I  think  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpect  from  what  has  been  obferved  in  fomething  of 
that  kind.  Matters  of  fhips  are  a  fort  of  men  generally 
induftrious  and  fober,  and  I  fuppofe  may  be  thought, 
for  their  number  and  rank,  to  be  equally  honeft  with  any 
other  fort  of  men  ;  and  yet,  by  the  difcourfe  I  have  had 
with  merchants  in  other  countries,  I  find,  that  they 
think,  in  thefe  parts,  they  take  a  great  liberty  in  their 
Cuftom-houfe  oaths  ;  to  that  degree,  that  I  remember  I 
was  once  told,  in  a  trading  town  beyond  fea,  of  a  maf- 
ter  of  a  vefTel,  there  efteemed  a  fober  and  fair  man, 
who  yet  could  not  hold  faying,  "  God  forbid  that  a 
Cuftom-houfe  oath  fhould  be  a  fin." 

"  I  fay  not  this  to  make  any  reflection  upon  a  fort  of 
men,  that  I  think  as  uncorrupt  as  any  other ;  and  whom 
I  am  fure  ought  in  England  to  be  cherifhed  and  efteem- 
ed, as  the  molt  induftrious  and  moft  beneficial  of  any  of 
its  fubjedts.  But  I  could  not  forbear  to  give  this  here  as 
an  inftance,  how  dangerous  a  temptation  it  is,  to  bring 
men  cuftomarily  to  fwear,  where  they  may  have  any 
concernment  of  their  own.  And  it  will  always  be  wor- 
thy the  care  and  confideration  of  law-makers,  to  keep 
up  the  opinion  of  an  oath  high  and  facred,  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  which  can  never  be 
done,  where  frequency  of  oaths,  biaffed  by  intereft,  has 
eftabiifhed  a  neglect  of  them ;  and  fafhion  (which  fel- 
dom  fails  to  do)  has  given  countenance  to  what  profit 
rewards." 

The  Chinefe  adminifter  juftice  with  great  rigour  in 
all  their  tribunals.  When  any  perfon  commences  a  fuit 
againft  another,  he  lays  his  claim  in  writing  before  the 
court  of  judicature,  and  the  defendant  gives  in  his  de- 
fence in  writing,  which  he  figns,  and  which  he  is  obliged 


publickly  to  hold  up   in  court  between  his   fingers. 

Thefe  two  writings  are  delivered  in  together  ;  and, 
being  examined,  fentence  is  delivered  in  writing,  and 
each  party  has  his  papers  returned  to  him  ;  but  firit  they 
return  the  defendant  his  writing,  that  he  may  again  ac- 
knowledge it. 

When  one  party  denies  what  the  other  affirms,  he  is 
ordered  to  return  his  writing  j  and  if  the  defendant 
thinks  he  may  do  it  fafely,  and  accordingly  delivers  his 
papers  a  fecond  time,  they  alfo  call  for  thofe  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  then  they  fay  to  him  who  denies  what  the 
other  affirms,  make  it  appear  that  your  antagonift  rus 
no  right  to  demand  of  you  what  is  in  debate  ;  but  take 
notice,  if  he  makes  out  what  you  deny,  you  fhall  un- 
dergo twenty  ftrokes  of  the  bamboo  upon  the  backlidc, 
and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  fakuges,  which  make  about 
two  hundred  dinars. 

This  bamboo  punifhment  is  fuch,  as  the  criminal 
could  not  furvive ;  it  is  fo  grievous,  that  no  perfon  in 
all  China  may,  of  his  own  authority,  inflict  it  upon  an- 
other, on  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  his  goods ; 
fo  that  nobody  is  ever  fo  hardy  as  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
fuch  certain  danger:  wherefore  juftice  is  well  admini- 
ftered  to  every  one.  They  require  no  witnefs,  nor  do 
they  put  the  parties  upon  oath  ;  which  is  the  chief 
reafon  for  mentioning  this  cuftom  in  China. 

To  collect  the  public  revenue,  therefore,  without 
compelling  traders  to  fwear  perpetually,  was  one  great 
motive  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  for  propofing  his  late 
fcheme. 

AFFINAGE,  an  adtion  which  purifies  and  refines 
any  thing,  to  render  it  finer,  neater,  and  better;  as  me- 
tals, fugar,  &c.  JJffnage  is  fometimes  ufed  with  us  in 
law-books,  for  the  refining  of  metals.     See  Refining. 

AFFIRMATION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  an  in- 
dulgence allowed  to  quakers,  who,  in  cafes  where  an 
oath  is  required, -may  make  a  folemn  affirmation,  that 
what  they  fay  is  true ;  and  if  they  make  a  falfe  affirma- 
tion, they  are  fubjedt  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

Their  affirmation  and  declaration  allowed  by  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  34.  and  13  and  14  Will.  III.  cap.  4. 
are  to  be  accepted  inftead  of  an  oath,  in  all  cafes  where 
by  law  an  oath  is  required,  continued  for  ever  by  1. 
Geo.  I.  cap.  6.  fedt.  1,  2. 

The  faid  affirmation  or  declaration  is  to  be  adjudged  to 
be  in  thefe  words,  I  A.  B.  do  folemnly,  fmarely,  and 
truly  declare  and  affirm,  that,  &c.  by  8.  Geo.  I.  cap.  6. 
fea.  2. 

Such  folemn  affirmation  or  declaration  is  to  be  adjudged 
to  be  of  the  fame  force  and  effect  in  all  cafes,  as  if  an 
oath  had  been  taken  in  the  ufual  form,  by  7  and  8  Will. 
III.  cap.  34.  feet.  2. 

Convicted  of  a  wilful,  falfe,  and  corrupt  affirmation 
or  declaration,  they  are  to  fuffer  as  for  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt perjury,  by  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  34.  feet.  3. 

AFIOUME,  or  F1UME,  a  kind  of  flax,  which  comes 
from  Egypt,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles  and  Leghorn. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  principal  parts  of  the 
world,  is  fouth  of  Europe,  and  weft  of  Afia,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  parts 
it  from  the  former ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  latter,  to  which  it  only  joins 
by  that  Small  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  which  cuts  off 
the  communication  between  thefe  two  feas,  and  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Suez.  On  the  fouth  and 
weft,  it  is  furrounded  with  the  main  ocean,  fo  that  it 
may  be  properly  ftiled  a  vaft  over-grown  peninfula, 
joined  only  to  the  continent  of  Afia  by  the  ifthmus 
above-mentioned.  It  extends  a  prodigious  way,  not 
only  on  each  fide  of  the  equator,  but  of  the  tropics 
likewife,  the  fouthern  verge  of  it  reaching  quite  to  the 
35th  degree  of  fouth,  and  the  northern  almoft  to  the 
37th  of  north  latitude  ;  whereby  its  utmoft  extent,  from 
north  to  fouth,  is  almoft  feventy-two  degrees,  or  about 
4320  miles.  From  eaft  to  weft  it  reaches  flill  farther, 
viz.  from  feventeen  weft  to  fixty  eaft,  or  feventy-feven 
degrees  of  longitude,  that  is,  4620  miles.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  or  pyramidical  figure,  the  bafe  being  the  nor- 
thern part  of  it,  which  runs  along  the  fhores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  point  or  top  of  the  pyramid  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Its 
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Its  fituation  for  commerce  is  certainly  beyond  any  of 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  ftands,  as  it  were, 
in  the  center  between  the  other  three,  and  has  thereby 
a  much  nearer  communication  with  Europe,  Afia,  and 
America,  than  any  other  quarter  has  with  the  reft ;  for 
it  is  oppofite  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean,  almoft  toco 
miles  in  a  line  eaft  and  weft,  from  beyond  Tripoli  to  Cape 
Spartel,  at  the ftreights  mouth;  the  diftance  feldom  ioo 
miles,no  where  ioo  leagues,  and  often  not  twenty  leagues. 

It  is  oppofite  Afia  all  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea, 
north  and  ibuth  ;  the  diftance  fometimes  not  above  five 
leagues,  feldom  fifty;  and  it  fronts  all  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Afia,  viz.  the  coafts  of  Cilicia,  and  that  of  In- 
dia, though  at  a  greater  diftance,  yet  much  nearer  than 
any  other  country.  It  is  alfo  wonderfully  accommo- 
dated for  commerce,  by  the  interpofition  of  iflands  from 
Madagafcar  to  Malabar  ;  and  more  particularly  by  means 
of  the  alternate  trade  winds,  which  render  the  naviga- 
tion fafe,  eafy,  and  conftant. 

Laftly,  it  is  oppofite  to  America,  about  the  diftance 
of  between  500  and  700  leagues,  including  the  iflands, 
by  a  coaft  of  above  2000  miles ;  whereas  America  no 
where  joins  Europe  or  Afia,  except  where  it  may  be  a 
terra  incognita,  the  former  under  a  diftance  of  1000  leagues, 
the  latter  under  that  of  2500. 

It  is  furnilhed  with  the  greateft  and  moft  convenient 
navigable  rivers,  and  perhaps  with  as  many  of  them,  as 
any  other  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  world ;  fuch  are  the 
Nile  and  Nubia  on  the  north  fhore,  running  into  the 
Mediterranean  fea;  the  Niger,  or  Rio  Grand,  running 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  weft-fide  of  Africa ;  the 
Congo,  the  Zairi,  and  the  Loango,  three  rivers  of 
prodigious  extent,  fouth  of  the  line,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Ethiopic  ocean  on  the  fame  weft- 
iide,  but  beyond  the  Gold-coaft :  alfo  the  Natal,  the 
Prio  St.  Efprit,  the  Melinda,  and  the  Mozambo,  all 
rivers  of  a  very  great  length  and  breadth,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Indian  ocean  on  tke  eaft-fide  of  Africa. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  innumerable  others,  which 
though  not  equal  to  them,  are  yet  very  noble  ftreams, 
fitted  for  navigation  and  commerce  ;  and  was  this  coun- 
try blefled  with  a  people  qualified  for  trade  and  bufinefs, 
they  might  become  the  medium  of  an  endlefs  commer- 
cial correfpondence. 

It  is,  indeed,  populous  to  a  greater  degree  than  com- 
monly thought,  the  foil  fruitful,  and  the  air  falubrious:  , 
and,  if  once  a  turn  for  induftry  and  the  arts  was  intro- 
duced among  the  natives,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  Eu- 
ropean produce  and  manufactures  might  be  exported 
thither,  than  to  any  other  country  in  the  whole  world. 
And,  as  in  general  they  ftand  in  great  need  of  European 
commodities,  fo  they  have  the  moft  valuable  returns  to 
make  for  them.  This  is  not  the  ftate  of  trade  between 
Europe  and  Afia  :  Europe  calls  for  a  vaft  variety  of 
goods  from  Afia,  and  Afia  calls  for  more  money  than 
any  thing  elfe  from  Europe ;  yet  there  feems  to  be  a 
kind  of  peculiarity  in  this  trade,  to  the  infinite  advant- 
age, particularly  of  the  Indian  and  Chinefe  commerce, 
and  the  great  difidvantage  of  moft,  if  not  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe :  for  the  trade  of  Afia  drains  the  whole 
weftern  world  of  their  ready  money,  in  return  for  their 
mere  products  and  manufactures.  However,  in  the 
main,  this  is  not  fuch  a  difadvantage  to  Europe  as  fome 
are  inclined  to  think  ;  and  it  need  only  be  obferved,  that 
Jome  great  politicians  have  looked  upon  gold  and  filver  in  no 
other  light  than  as  commodities,which  ought  to  be  as  free- 
ly exported  and  imported,  except  in  our  own  coin,  as  any 
other  whatfoever  :  and,  if  Europe  at  prefent  contained  all 
all  the  gold  and  filver  that  Africa  and  America  have  ever 
produced,  it  is  tobequeftioned,  whether  fhe  might  be  faid 
10  be  ever  the  richer,  by  reafon  that  gold  and  filver  would 
then  be,  as  was  (aid  of  Solomon's  time,  as  plenty  as  the 
rtones  in  the  ftreets,  and  therefore  of  little  or  no  value. 
So  that  a  commerce  which  takes  oft"  from  the  Europeans 
foine  proportion  of  its  filver,  may  be  as  neceffary  as  any 
other,  to  keep  its  value  equally  with  that  of  gold,  the 
latter  always  finding  its  value  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  former. 

But  to  return  to  the  valuable  returns  the  Africans  have 
to  jnake,  which  the  Europeans  experience*  from   the 


fliare  of  traffic  they  carry  on  with  them  at  prefent ;  to 
what  a  degree  they  abound  in  gold,  we  have  not  only 
the  teftimony  of  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
French,  as  well  as  the  Engliih,  who  have  fettlements 
on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  but  the  vouchers  of  the  moft 
authentic  hiftorians.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world/ 
fays  Leo  Africanus,  richer  in  gold  and  filver,  than  fome 
kingdoms  in  Africa,  as  thofe  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia, 
Congo,  Angola,  Butica,  Quiticui,  Monomotopa,  Ca- 
fati,  and  Mehenemugi.  By  means  of  fettlements  of 
ftrength  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  Europeans 
might,  by  the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  draw  in- 
to their  hands  all  the  gold  of  thofe  countries.  And  here 
is  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants,  which  would  not 
only  facilitate  the  inland  intercourfe  of  commerce,  but 
alfo  afford  a  very  beneficial  branch  of  traffic,  in  the 
teeth  of  thefe  notable  animals.  In  the  fame  hiftorian 
are  numberlefs  paflages  relating  to  thofe  rich  mines,  and 
(hewing  how  eafy  it  would  be  for  the  Europeans  to  carry 
on  a  very  extenfive  traffic  with  that  part  of  the  globe. 
This  account  of  the  great  treafures  of  Africa  is  con- 
firmed likewife  by  the  Nubian  geographer,  who  fays, 
that  the  king  of  Guinea,  the  greateft  city  in  all  the 
countries  of  Negroland,  has  a  mafs  of  gold  of  thirty 
pounds  weight,  as  it  was  naturally  produced  in  the 
mine  ;  which  is  completely  pure,  tough,  and  malleable, 
without  having  been  fmelted  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  re- 
fining that  metal  from  its  native  ore.  Father  Labat  ha3 
defcended  to  a  very  minute  fpecification  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  rich  mines,  which,  he  fays,  are  very  fhamefully 
worked  by  the  negroes,  by  reafon  of  their  being  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mining;  nor  have  they  ever  yet 
come  to  the  main  vein  of  any  of  their  mines.  Copper 
is  another  valuable  ore  found  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  quantity  of  it  is  not  fully  fearched  into,  though 
there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  it  is  fo  exceeding  great, 
that  it  is  commonly  faid  amongft  them,  that  the  moun- 
tains which  we  call  Atlas,  are  all  copper.  On  the  nor- 
thern coafts  they  have  fuch  plenty  of  corn,  that  their 
fields,  though  but  very  meanly  cultivated  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  in  agriculture,  yield  them  an  hundred  fold 
encreafe.  Gums,  ivory,  wax,  civet,  .oftrich-feathers, 
are  in  fuch  quantities,  that  any  expence  of  them  can 
fcarce  ever  be  mined :  and  in  thefe  warm  climates,  the 
country,  befides  what  nature  has  of  herfelf  difleminated, 
is,  and  muft  be  capable  of  improvement,  in  all  the 
niceft  and  moft  eftimable  productions,  which  the  well 
cultivated  world  fupplies  us  with,  from  other  places  in 
the  fame  latitude.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  fruitful 
rich  lands  every  where  to  be  found  upon  the  coafts,  and 
within  the  country,  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  near 
the  Gold-coaft,  and  the  Slave-coaft,  would  produce  all 
the  richeft  articles  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-India  com- 
merce. The  fpices  of  Banda,  Ternate,  and  Amboyna, 
might  be  produced  on  the  rich  and  fruitful  fliores  of 
Melinda,  on  the  eaft  fide,  or  of  the  Slave-coaft  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Africa  ;  and  that  as  eafily,  and  to  as  great 
advantage,  as  where  they  are  now  produced  ;  the  lati- 
tude being  the  fame,  and  the  foil  not  unlike.  The  cin- 
namon of  Ceylon,  the  tea  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  coffee  of  Mocha,  would  all  three  be  produced  on 
the  fame  coaft,  from  the  Rio  de  St.  Efprit,  and  fouth- 
ward  to  the  river  Natale  ;  3  temperate,  fertile,  healthy, 
and  manageable  foil.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  fu- 
gars  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  as  alfo  the  ginger,  cot- 
ton, rice,  pe'pper,  or  pimento,  with  the  cocoa,  the  in- 
digo, and  every  other  plant  which  comes  from  thefe 
iflands,  would  be  as  eafily  produced  in  Africa,  and  the 
crops  equally  profitable  and  plentiful,  if  fupported  by  the 
fame  induftry  as  in  America  ;  and   we   are  affured  that 

finger,  cotton,  and  indigo,  have  been  attempted  by  the 
nglifb.  factories  on  the  Gold-coaft  of  Africa,  where 
they  have  thriven  to  admiration.  Upon  the  foundation 
of  thefe  facts,  nothing  feems  wanting  to  render  Africa 
equal  by  nature,  if  not  in  many  rel'pects,  fuperior  to 
any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  :  for  though  the 
middle  of  it,  lying  between  the  tropics  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  under  the  line,  is  exceeding  hot;  yet  even  in 
the  hotteft  part  it  is  habitable  and  inhabited  ;  and  the 
people  abound    in   plenty,    have  cattle,   corn,  cooling 
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fruits,  {hades  and  rivers,  and  live  very  agreeably  and 
healthy  ;  as,  for  inftance,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas, 
under  the  very  line ;  alfo  on  the  Gold-coaft,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Benin  and  Angola  on  the  weft  fhore  ;  and 
in  Ethiopia,  Melinda,  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  more  intemperate  places  on  the  eaftern 
fhore.  But  making  allowance  for  fome  of  the  inland 
countries  remote  from  the  fea,  which  we  are  told  are 
without  water,  and  therefore  defertj  yet  are  they  not 
equal  to  the  uninhabited  coafts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
America.  Notwithftanding  this,  Africa,  in  the  refpect 
of  feeling  no  cold,  has  an  advantage  over  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  :  the  moft  northerly  latitude  is  about  37, 
and  the  moft  iimthcrly  about  35  degrees ;  fo  that  the 
far  larger  part  enjoys  the  fineft  and  moft  temperate  cli- 
mate. It  is,  however,  melancholy  to  obferve  that  a 
country  which  has  near  10,000  miles  of  fea-coaft,  and 
noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  fliouldyet  have  no  navigation  5 
Itreams  penetrating  into  the  very  center  of  the  country, 
but  of  no  benefit  to  it;  innumerable  people,  without 
knowledge  of  each  other,  correfpondence,  or  com- 
merce. At  the  entrance  of  thefe  rivers  into  the  fea  are 
the  moft  excellent  harbours,  prodigious  in  number, 
deep,  fafe,  and  calm,  covered  from  the  wind,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  made  fecure  by  fortifications  ;  but  no 
{hipping,  no  trade,  no  merchants,  even  where  there  is 
plenty  of  merchandizes.  In  fhort,  Africa,  though  a 
full  quarter  of  the  globe,  ftored  with  an  inexhauftible 
treafure,  and  capable,  under  proper  improvements,  of 
producing  fo  many  things  delightful,  as  well  as  conve- 
nient within  itfelf,  feems  utterly  negle£led  bythofewho 
are  civilized  themfelves,  and  its  own  inhabitants  are 
quite  unfollicitous  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature 
has  provided  for  them.  What  it  affords  in  its  prefent 
rude,  unimproved  ftate  is  folely  given  up  to  the  gain  of 
others,  as  if  not  only  the  people  were  to  be  fold  for 
Haves  to  their  fellow  creatures,  but  the  whole  country 
was  captive,  and  produced  its  treafure  merely  for  the 
ufe  and  benefit  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  not  for 
their  own. 

Whether,  inftead  of  making  {laves  of  thefe  people,  it 
would  not  rather  become  fuch  nations  that  affume  to 
themfelves  the  name  and  character  of  Chriftians,  to  give 
them  a  reliffi  for  the  bleffings  of  life,  by  extending 
traffic  into  their  country  in  the  largeft  degree  it  will  ad- 
mit of,  and  introducing  among  them  the  more  civilized 
arts  and  cuftoms,  may  be  fubmitted  to  confideration. 
The  Dutch,  by  recommending  their  drefs  and  intro- 
ducing their  cuftoms  in  the  Spice-iflands,  have  wonder- 
fully humanized  the  inhabitants,  who  were  as  ftrangein 
their  manners  as  the  negroes.  But  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  while  the  {lave-trade  with  thefe  people  continues  to 
be  the  great  object  of  the  Europeans,  it  will  ever 
ipirit  up  wars  and  hoftilities  among  the  negro  princes 
and  chiefs,  for  the  fake  of  making  captives  of  each 
other  for  fale.  This,  therefore,  will  ever  obftrudt  the 
civilizing  thefe  people,  and  extending  their  trade  into 
the  bowels  of  Africa,  which,  by  the  contrary  means, 
might  be  eafily  practicable.  The  obtaining  a  competent 
number  of  fervants  to  work,  as  the  negroes  at  prefent 
do,  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  the  feveral  European 
potentates,  who  have  fettlements  in  America,  does  not 
feern  at  all  impracticable.  Europe  in  general  affords  num- 
berlefs  poor  and  diftrefled  objefts  for  that  purpofe ;  and 
if  thefe  were  not  over-worked,  as  the  negroes  are  in 
fome  of  the  American  colonies,  the  Europeans  would 
make  as  good  fervants  for  the  planters  as  the  blacks  do; 
and,  if  alfo  all  the  Europeans  were  upon  a  level  in  re- 
gard to  the  price  of  labour  in  their  colonies,  they  would 
all,  very  probably,  find  their  account  in  laying  abfolute- 
ly  afide  the  flave-trade,  and  cultivating  a  fair,  friendly, 
humane,  and  civilized  commerce  with  the  Africans. 

Africa  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftates, 
eminent  for  the  liberal  arts,  for  wealth  and  power,  and 
the  moft  extenfive  commerce.  Then  almoft  all  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Africa  were  full  of  people,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  were  much  celebrated,  and  the  rich  and  power- 
ful ftate  of  Carthage  extended  her  commerce  to  every 
part  of  the  then  known  world  :  even  the  Britifh  {bores 
were  vifited  by  her  fleets,  'till  Juba,  king  of  Maurita- 
6. 


nia  and  tributary  to  Carthage,  unhappily  called  in  ths 
Romans,  who,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Mauritanians, 
fubdued  Carthage,  and  made  all  the  kingdoms  and  ftates 
in  Africa  fubjeft  to  them.  After  this,  the  natives  con- 
ftantly  plundered,  and  confequently  impoverifhed  by  the 
governors  fent  from  Rome,  neglected  their  trade,  and 
cultivated  no  more  of  their  lands  than  might  ferve  for 
their  fubfiftence.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  the  fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa  was  over- 
run by  the  Vandals,  a  barbarous  northern  people,  who 
contributed  ftill  more  to  the  deftru&ion  of  arts  and 
fciences  ;  and,  to  add  to  this  country's  calamity,  the  Sa- 
racens made  a  fudden  conqueft  of  all  the  coafts  of  Egypt 
and  Barbary  in  the  feventh  century :  thefe  were  after- 
wards fucceeded  by  the  Turks ;  and  both  being  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  whofe  profeffors  carry  defolation. 
with  them  wherever  they  come,  the  ruin  of  that  once 
flourifhing  part  of  the  world  was  thereby  completed. 

Three  different  people  inhabit  this  continent,  namely, 
Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Chriftians.  The  firft  are  the 
moft  numerous,  poffeffing  the  greateft  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  thefe  are  generally  black.  The  Mohammer 
dans,  who  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  poffefs  almoft  all 
the  northern  fhores  of  Africa.  The  people  of  Abyffi- 
nia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  are  denominated  Chriftians, 
but  retain  abundance  of  Pagan  and  Jewifh  rites  :  there 
are  fome  other  Chriftians  upon  the  fea-coafts  on  almoft 
every  fide  of  Africa;  but  the  number  is  fmall,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Pagans  or  Mohammedans.  There  are 
alfo  fome  Jews  on  the  north  of  Africa,  who  manage  all 
the  little  trade  that  part  of  the  country  is  yet  poffefled 
of.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians, 
who  inhabited  this  very  country  of  Barbary,  had  greater 
fleets,  and  a  more  extended  commerce  than  any  other 
nation,  or  than  all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
when  that  ftate  flourifhed,  the  prefent  inhabitants  have 
fcarce  any  merchant  {hips  belonging  to  them,  and  no 
other  {hips  of  force  than  what  Sallee,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli,  fit  out  for  piracy,  and  thefe  but  few  and 
fmall,  their  whole  ftrength  not  being  able  to  refill  a 
fquadron  of  European  men  of  war. 

There  are  fcarce  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two 
of  the  learned,  that  agree  in  the  modern  divifion  of 
Africa ;  and  for  this  very  reafon,  that  fcarce  any  travel- 
ler has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
confequently  we  muft  be  content  to  acknowledge  ouf 
ignorance  of  the  bounds,  and  even  the  names  of  feveral 
of  the  midland  nations.  Thefe  may  ftill  be  reckoned 
among  the  unknown  and  undifcovered  parts  of  the  world; 
but,  according  to  the  beft  accounts  and  conjectures, 
Africa  may  be  commodioufly  divided  into  ten  parts,  con- 
fifting  of,  1.  Egypt.  2.  Ethiopia  Superior.  3.  Zan- 
guabar,  with   Adel,  all  which  lie  on  the  eaft  of  Africa. 

4.  Monaemugi,  Monomotapa,  and  Caffraria,  called  by 
fome  the   Lower  Ethiopia,    which   lie  on   the    fouth. 

5.  Guinea,  on  the  fouth-weft.  6.  Nigritia,  or  Negro- 
land  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  extending  almoft  quite 
through  the  country  from  eaft  to  weft,  on  both  fides  of 
the  great  river  Niger.  7.  Zaara,  or  the  Defert,  to  the 
northward  of  Nigritia.  8.  Biledulgerid,  the  ancient 
Numidia,  to  the  northward  of  Zaara.  9.  The  empire 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  containing  the  north-weft  part  of 
Africa.  10.  The  coaft  of  Barbary,  on  the  north,  con- 
taining the  countries  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Barca. 

The  Portugueze  being  the  firft  that  difcovered  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  they  built  one  fort  on  the  ifland  of  Ar- 
guin,  on  the  north  coaft ;  another  called  St.  George  del 
Mina,  on  the  Gold-coaft;  and  a  third  at  a  place  called 
Loango  St.  Paul's,  on  the  coaft  of  Angola,  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  equinoctial  line.  By  virtue  of  thefe  pof- 
feffions,  they  not  only  claimed,  and  for  many  years  en- 
joyed, the  right  in  and  to  all  the  faid  lands  and  countries, 
but  likewife  feized  and  confifcated  the  {hips  of  all  na- 
tions, as  often  as  they  found  any  of  them  trading  on 
any  part  of  the  faid  coaft. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  kingEdward  VI. 

fome  London  merchants  fitted  out  the  firft  Englifti  {hips 

that  ever  traded  to  Guinea  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  queen 

Mary,  and  for  the  firft  ten  or  twelve  years  of  queen  Eli- 
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zabeth,  fimJry  other  private  fhips  were  fitted  out  for  the 
fame  parts ;  but  the  Englifh  not  having  as  yet  any  fet- 
tlements or  plantations  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  confe- 
quently  no  occafion  for  negroes,  fuch  (hips  traded  only 
for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  malaguetta  ;  and  all  fuch 
voyages  were  undertaken  and  performed  :it  the  hazard  of 
lofing  the  (hips  and  cargoes,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portugucze,  without  the  leaft  ground  to  hope  for 
any  redrefs  or  fatisfaftion  for  the  fame. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  be- 
ing then  at  war  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  erected  a  com- 
pany for  the  better  difcovering  and  carrying  on  a  trade 
from  the  northernmoft  parts  of  the  river  Senegal,  and 
from  and  within  that  river,  all  along  that  coaft,  unto 
the  fouthernmoft  part  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  within 
the  fame  ;  and  gave  and  granted  unto  them  the  whole 
and  fole  trade  in,  to,  and  from  the  faid  rivers  and  coun- 
tries, for  a  certain  term  of  years;  with  prohibition  to 
all  others  her  fubjefts  to  trade  to  the  fame  places,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  fhips  and  goods  :  and  thefe  were 
the  firft  Englifh  merchants  that  ever  traded  to  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  crown  of 
England. 

In  the  reigns  of  the  kings  James  and  Charles  I.  and 
during  the  time  of  the  ufurpation,  feveral  perfons  were 
encouraged  by  public  authority,  to  trade  to  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  to  take  fuch  meanires  for  the  better  carrying 
on  and  improving  the  fame,  as  they  fhould  judge  moft 
.proper.  In  purfuance  whereof,  they  built  one  fort  at 
2.  place  called  Cormantine,  on  the  Gold-coaft,  and  an- 
other on  the  river  Gambia,  on  the  north  coaft ;  and 
thefe  were  the  only  places  of  any  confequence  which 
.the  Englifh  were  in  poffeffion  of  at  the  Reftoration. 

King  Charles  II.  foon  after  his  reftoration,  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  and  precarious 
ilate  and  condition  to  which  the  trade  of  his  fubjefts  in 
thofe  parts  was  reduced  ;  and  having  likewife  received 
many  complaints  touching  the  interruptions  given  to, 
and  depredations  committed  upon,  the  fhips  of  this  na- 
tion, by  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  it  became  neceffary  to  confider  not  only  of  a 
proper  method  for  protecting  and  fecuring  the  faid  trade 
for  the  future,  but  likewife  how  and  in  what  manner  re- 
paration might  be  obtained  for  fuch  damages  and  depre- 
dations. The  refult  was  the  inftitution  of  the  company 
of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Africa, 
by  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal  of  England,  bear- 
ing date  the  10th  of  January,  1662.  But  this  company, 
though  they  kept  their  footing  in  Africa,  yet,  by  reafon 
of  the  confequences  of  the  wars  with  the  Dutch,  which 
the  nation  was  then  obliged  to  engage  in,  they  had  fo 
many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with,  that  they  oonfented 
to  furrender  their  charter  to  the  crown.'  This  was  in 
confideration  of  a  certain  fum  of  money,  to  be  paid  un- 
to them  by  another  new  company,  then  intended  to  be 
eftablifhed.  The  terms  of  the  furrender  being  accepted, 
his  mnjefty  eftablifiied  and  incorporated  a  new  Royal 
African  company,  by  his  letters  patent  under  the  great 
feal  of  England,  bearing  date  the  27th  of  September, 
1672;  and  granted  unto  them  all  and  Angular,  the 
lands,  countries,  havens,  roads,  rivers,  and  other  places 
in  Africa,  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  and  during  the  term  of 
1000  years ;  with  the  fole  and  entire  trade  into  thefe 
countries,  and  a  prohibition  to  all  his  other  fubjefts  to 
vifit  or  frequent  the  fame,  without  the  licence  and  con- 
fent  of  the  faid  company :  and  alfo,  with  fuch  other 
powers  and  privileges,  as  were  then  judged  proper  and 
neceflary,  for  enabling  and  encouraging  them  to  under- 
take fo  hazardous  and  chargeable  a  work. 

This  new  company  met  with  all  poffible  oppofition 
from  the  French  and  Dutch,  and  fuftained  particularly 
-feveral  confiderable  lofles  by  means  of  the  wars  with  the 
French  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  infomuch, 
that  the  parliament  in  1697,  taking  the  trade  to  Africa 
into  confideration,  thought  fit,  as  a  further  means  of 
enlarging  and  improving  the  fame,  to  lay  it  open  to  all 
.his  majefty's  fubjefts  for  thirteen  years  ;  and  in  regard 
that  the  Royal  African  company  of  England  had  been  at 
the  charge  of  building  and  maintaining  a  confiderable 
-number  of  forts  and  caftles  on  the  laid  coaft,  which  the 


parliament  likewife  judged  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  aniJ 
maintained  in  future,  for  the  prefervation  and  better  car- 
rying on  the  faid  trade,  they  were  further  pleafed  to  im- 
pofe  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all  goods  and 
merchandize  exported  to  Africa,  during  the  faid  term* 
to  be  anfwered  and  paid  to  the  faid  company  for  enabling 
them  to  keep  and  maintain  their  forts  and  caftles. 

This  aft  continued  in  force  from  the  24th  of  June 
1698,  to  the  24th  of  June  1712;  in  which  time  the 
charges  the  company  were  at  in  maintaining  their  forts 
and  caftles  amounted,  at  a  medium,  to  about  20,000  1. 
per  annum,  and  in  fourteen  years,  to  280,000 1.  in  the 
whole.  The  duty  which  the  feparate  traders  paid  in  the 
fame  time,  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  73,7851.  10  s. 
6|  d.  and  no  more;  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  com- 
pany's own  exports  for  the  fame  time  amounted  to  the 
fum  of  36,3871.  13  s.  i|d.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that,  even  while  the  aft  continued  in  force,  the  total  of 
the  ten  per  cent,  duty  came  very  fhort  of  half  the 
charges  and  expences  which  the  company  were  at  in 
keeping  and  maintaining  their  forts  and  caftles.  Under 
thefe  difficulties,  and  by  the  extravagant  rife  in  the 
prices  of  negroes  at  Anamaboe,  and  other  places  on  the 
coaft,  and  by  the  decay  of  the  gold  trade  which  enfued 
thereupon,  the  proprietors  of  the  company  were  for 
many  years  obliged  either  to  raife  fundry  great  fums  of 
money  for  maintaining  their  forts  and  caftles,  without 
receiving  any  profit  from  the  trade,  in  return  for  the 
fame  ;  or  to  run  the  rifque  not  only  of  lofing  all  the 
money  which  they  had  from  time  to  time  raifed  and  ex- 
pended for  fupporting  their  own  property,  but  of  be- 
coming acceffaries  to  the  entire  lofs  of  the  trade  of 
Africa,  and  confequently,  relinquifhing  and  aban- 
doning their  forts  and  caftles,  to  be  poffefled  by  fuch 
foreign  nations  as  were  long  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  them  into  their  hands.  This  being  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  company,  and  it  being  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  that  the  trade  to  Africa  ftiould  continue 
free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjefts,  the  only 
thing  that  remained  to  be  confidered  was,  whether  or 
no  forts  and  caftles  were  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  and 
maintained  for  the  prefervation  of  the  faid  trade  to  this 
kingdom ;  and  if  they  were  neceflary  for  that  purpofe, 
who,  upon  the  footing  of  a  trade  ftill  free  and  open, 
ought  in  juftice  and  reafon  to  bear  and  defray  the  charges 
of  them  ? 

As  there  was  no  reafon  for  the  company's  being  obliged 
to  maintain  the  forts  and  caftles  at  their  own  fole  coft 
and  charge,  they  petitioned  the  parliament  in  1730,  and 
obtained  10,000 1.  to  enable  them  to  fupport  their  forts 
and  fettlements.  This  fum  was  annually  continued  to 
them,  except  two  or  three  years  interruption,  'till  an- 
other change  was  made  in  the  ftate  of  this  company,  by 
an  aft  of  parliament  of  the  year  1751.  By  this  aft  the 
company  were  diverted  of  their  charter,  and  after  the 
tenth  of  April,  1752,  ceafed  to  be  a  corporation,  and 
their  forts,  caftles,  and  all  other  their  pofleflions  ia 
Africa  were  vefted  in  a  new  company  of  merchants  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  the  trade  to  Africa  being,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  faid  aft,  and  that  alfo  of  the  23d.  of  king 
George  II.  made  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fub- 
jefts,  the  parliament  allowed  this  company  1 0,000  1.  ftr 
annum  for  the  fupport  of  the  forts  and  caftles  for  the  pub- 
licfervice.  But  on  the  15th  of  May,  1765,  an  aft  of 
the  preceding  feffion  of  parliament,  intituled,  "  An  aft 
for  veiling  the  fort  of  Senegal,  and  its  dependencies,  in. 
the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,"  was  re- 
pealed, and  another  aft  then  paffed  to  veft  as  well  the 
faid  fort  and  its  dependencies,  as  all  other  the  Britifh. 
forts  and  fettlements  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  lying, 
between  the  port  of  Sallee  and  Cape  Rouge,  together 
with  all  the  property,  eftate,  and  eftefts,  of  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  in  or  upon  the  faid 
forts,  fettlements,  and  their  dependencies,  in  his  maje- 
fty,  king  George  III.  and  for  fecuring,  extending,  and 
improving  the  trade  to  Africa. 

The  African  trade,  as  may  be  known  from  the  pre- 
mifles,  confifts  of  but  three  capital  articles  :  Jlaves,  ivory, 
and  gold;  a  very  beneficial  and  advantageous  com- 
merce, especially  as  it  was  once  carried  on,  when  thefe 
were  all  purchafed  at  low  rates  fwm  the  negroes,  and 
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even  thofe  low  rates  paid  in  trifles  and  toys,  fuch  as 
knives,  fcifiars,  kettles,  glafs  beads,  and  cowries,  things 
of  little  value ;  but  even  this  part  of  the  trade  was  greatly 
declined  in  profit,  fince  by  the  ftrife  and  envy  among  the 
traders,  particularly  between  the  Royal  African  company 
and  the  feparate  traders,  we  had  the  folly  to  inftrudt 
the  negroes  in  the  value  of  their  own  goods,  and  the 
cheapnefs  of  ours  ;  endeavouring  to  fupplant  one  ano- 
ther, by  underfilling  and  overbidding,  by  which  we 
taught  the  negroes  to  fupplant  both,  by  holding  up  the 
price  of  their  own  productions,  and  running  down  the 
rates  of  what  we  carried  them  for  fale.  Thus  that  gain- 
ful commerce,  once  fuperior  to  all  the  trades  in  the 
world,  which  carried  out  the  meaneft  of  all  exportations, 
and  brought  home  the  richeft,  was  finking  daily,  and  we 
were  fometimes  faid  to  buy  even  the  gold  too  dear.  But 
all  this  while  there  was  not  the  leaft  ufe  made  of  the  land ; 
the  fruitful  foil  lies  wafte ;  a  vaft  extended  country, 
pleafant  vallies,  the  banks  of  charming  rivers,  fpacious 
plains,  capable  of  improvement  and  cultivation  to  infi- 
nite advantage,  remain  barren  and  untouched.  But 
there  are  now  fome  hopes  that  thefe  advantages  will  be 
ho  longer  neglected,  by  the  open  to  a  more  extenfive 
commerce  that  has  been  made  for  us  in  the  late  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  and  particularly  by  the  ceffion  of  Senegal. 
Note.  We  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  products, 
trade,  &c.  of  the  African  Islands  under  their  di- 
itinct  or  refpeftive  heads ;  but  fhall  here  fubjoin  a  fketch 
of  the  commerce  on  the  greater  part  of  the  African 
Coasts,  prefuming  the  fame  will  come  in  here  more 
properly  than  under  the  article  Coast.  Each  part, 
however,  will  be  further  illuftrated  in  its  alphabetical 
order. 

Of  the  commerce  with  the  coajl  of  Barbary. 

What  is  called  Barbary,  is  that  vaft  maritime  part  of 
Africa.,  which  extends  for  more  than  fix  hundred  leagues 
from  Egypt  to  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  and  a  little 
beyond  them  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  principal 
kingdoms,  or  republics,  which  divide  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
bary, are  Tripoly,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Morocco,  and  Fez  ; 
the  government  of  thefe  two  laft  are  entirely  monarchi- 
cal, and  fubject  to  the  fame  prince  ;  that  of  Tripoly  is 
republican  ;  and  thofe  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  a  mixture 
of  both.  All  thefe  ftates  have  a  number  of  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Fez 
have  alfo  fome  on  the  ocean,  which  are  equally  fervice- 
able  for  the  Chriftians  trade,  and  for  a  retreat  to  their 
own  cruizers. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  ports,  and  where  the 
greateft  trade  is  tranfadted,  and  confuls  of  different  na- 
tions refide,  are  Tripoly  and  Gouletta  (which  is  that  to 
Tunis)  Algiers  and  Sallee,  in  which  laft  the  chiefeft 
trade  of  Fez  and  Morocco  is  carried  on,  although  a 
good  deal  is  done  at  Tetuan,  and  fome  at  Arzilla,  Al- 
cafTar,  Azamor,  Saphia,  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  king- 
dom of  Algiers  has,  befides  its  capital,  Tremecen,  Con- 
ftantine,  Bona,  Bugia,  Gigery,  La  Calla,  Cape  Rofa, 
Collo,  and  that  called  the  Baftion  of  France,  near  the 
gulph  of  Storacourcouri. 

And  befides  the  Gouletta,  Tunis  has  Bizerta  and  Port 
Farina,  though  theTripolines  have  only  the  port  of  their 
city,  with  fome  few  places  on  the  coaft,  where  none,  or 
hardly  any  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  European  merchants  have  warehoufes  only  in  the 
principal  cities,  and  rarely  land  in  any  others,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impofitions  commonly  practifed  there ; 
trading  among  thefe  people  (as  the  faying  is)  pike  in 
hand,  being  always  on  their  guard ;  or  otherwife  they 
are  furely  abufed  or  cheated. 

Our  exports  for  this  trade  are  cloths,  and  other 
woollens,  muflins,  and  fome  other  India  goods,  fpices, 
drugs,  tobacco,  fugar,  dying  woods,  alum,  paper, 
fteel,  iron,  lead,  toys,  mercery  and  hardware,  ivory 
and  box  combs,  glafs  beads,  &c.  And  our  returns  from 
thence  are  oftrich-feathers,  indigo,  gold  duft,  dates, 
damafks,  raifins,  copper,  waxs  wool,  goat-fkins,  coral, 
bitter  almonds,  &c. 

Sallee  is  the  port  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, of  the  greateft  commerce  ;  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Guerou,  on  which  it  is  built,  has  a  bar  of  fand 


that  changes  according  to  the  winds  that  blow,  which  h 
of  vaft  inconvenience  to  the  trading  vefiels,  though  it 
ferves  as  a  refource  to  the  Saletines  when  purfued  by 
the  Maltefe,  or  other  Chriftians,  who  are  more  in  fafcty 
her?,  than  in  anv  other  port  of  Barbary. 

The  European  merchandizes  are  unloaded  immediate- 
ly on  their  arrival,  into  the  Chriftian  merchants  ware- 
houfes there,  and  afterwards  fold  wholefale  to  the  Moors 
or  Jews,  who  fend  them  to  their  correfpondents  at  Mo- 
rocco, Fez,  Mequinez,  Tarudant,  and  llloe.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  merchandize  imported  is  confumed 
in  thefe  five  cities,  particularly  at  Mequinez,  twelve 
leagues  from  Fez,  which  has  the  largeft  magazines  of 
corn,  hides,  and  wax,  the  chief  commodities  of  the 
growth  of  Morocco,  and  the  ftates  dependant  on  it. 
What  goods  remain  undifpofed  of  in  the  faid  five  places, 
are  fent  to  the  provinces  of  Sara,  Dras,  and  Touct,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tafilet,  where  the  Arabians  take  them  in 
truck  for  gold  duft,  indigo,  oftrich-feathers,  dates,  and 
fometimes  a  few  elephants  teeth  ;  of  which  laft,  gold, 
or  the  feathers,  none  are  produced  in  the  territories  fubject 
to  the  king  of  Morocco,  although  the  Chriftians  yearly 
extract  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of  that  rich  duft 
and  plumes.  The  gold  and  ivory  is  brought  by  the 
Arabian  troops,  who  go  to  procure  them  as  far  as  the 
kingdom  of  Sedan  and  Gago,  which  are  part  of  Guinea, 
and  are  above  four  hundred  leagues  from  Morocco.  The 
oftrich-feathers  come  from  Sara  (or  Dara),  a  country  to 
the  fouth  of  Morocco,  towards  the  fea  of  fand,  where 
the  Moors  and  Arabians  kill  them  in  great  numbers, 
and  fometimes  take  them  alive,  and  bring  them  to  Mo- 
rocco, which  has  led  many  authors  and  geographers  into 
the  error  of  fuppofing  them  natives  of  this  empire. 

The  Benizequers,  a  people  of  Afric  in  the  province 
of  Habat  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  have  among  them  a 
number  of  weavers  and  curriers,  who  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  linen  and  hides  ;  and  the  other  commodities  in 
which  they  deal,  are  honey,  wax,  and  cattle. 

Santa  Cruz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  on  the  con- 
fines of  that  of  Sus,  near  to  mount  Atlas,  is  a  fmall 
town,  though  at  prefent  it  carries  on  a  pretty  good 
trade,  more  efpecially  to  Marfeilles,  where  imports  and 
exports  are  fuch  as  are  beforementioned. 

Algiers,  Mr.  Savery  fays,  contains  above  three  thou- 
fand  foreign  families,  whom  trade  had  drawn  there, 
though  he  fuppofes  it  principally  arifes  from  the  fale  of 
the  prize  goods,  continually  bringing  in  by  their  corfairs. 
The  country  produces  plenty  of  corn,  befides  the  other 
commodities  peculiar  to  Barbary  ;  and  their  imports  con- 
fift  of  gold  and  filver  ftuffs,  damafks,  draperies,  fpices, 
pewter,  iron,  hammered-copper,  lead,  quickfilver,  fmall 
cordage,  bullets,  linens,  fail-cloth,  cochineal,  tartar, 
allum,  rice,  fugar,  foap,  galls  from  Aleppo  or  Smyrna, 
cotton  in  wool  and  thtead,  copperas,  allocs,  woods  for 
dying,  cummin,  Vermillion,  arfenic,  gum  lack,  anni- 
feeds  from  Malta,  brimftone,  opium,  maftick,  farfapa- 
rilla,  frankincenfe,  fpike,  honey,  wool,  paper,  glafs 
beads  aflbrted,  &c.  a  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  merchan- 
dizes however  fell  here,  although  the  natives  are  always 
wanting  them,  becaufe  duties  muft  be  fatisfied,  recove- 
ries are  difficult,  a  recovery  of  property  uncertain,  and 
impofition  very  frequent.  Thofe  therefore  who  need 
any  of  thefe  goods,  wait  till  the  laft  extremity,  in  hopes 
of  fome  prize  being  brought  in. 

Couca  is  a  fmall  kingdom,  fubject  to  that  of  Algiers  ; 
its  principal  trade  confifts  of  corn,  olives,  oil,  figs,  rai- 
fins, honey,  and  wax  ;  here  are  alfo  fome  iron,  allum, 
fheep  and  goats  for  exportation. 

The  Baftion  of  France  is  a  fmall  fortification  built  at 
the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  on  the  fide 
where  its  frontiers  join  with  thofe  of  Tunis.  The 
French,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  from  whom  it  receiv- 
ed its  name,  have  been  in  pofleffion  of  it  ever  fince  1561, 
when  Soliman  II.  made  them  the  concefilon,  after  a  pre- 
vious agreement  with  the  divan  of  Algiers,  and  the  petty 
princes  of  the  country,  for  which  they  pay  39,500  French 
livres  yearly. 

La  Carta  is  the  true  port  to  the  Baftion  ;  and  befides 
thefe,  the  French  have  Cape  Rofa,  Bonna,  and  Collo 
in  their  grant,  from  all  which  places,  thev  annually  ex- 
port about  fifty  thoufcnd  meafures  of  wheat,  eleven  or 
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twelve  thoufand  of  barley,  five  to  fix  thoufand  of  beans, 
and  fome  other  pulfe,  above  eighty  thoufand  (kins,  a 
little  fuet,  about  five  hundred  quintals  of  wax,  and 
much  the  fame  quantity  of  wool.  It  is  likewife  here 
that  the  French  have  their  coral  fiftiery,  of  which  they 
take  from  five  to  fix  hundred  quintals  yearly  -y  and  all 
thefe  commodities  are  fent  to  Marfeilles,  except  the 
pulfe  and  grain,  which  the  Italian  markets  take  ofF, 
and  more  efpecially  Genoa. 

The  Baftion  has  been  for  fome  years  paft  united  to  the 
French  African  company  (or  the  Cape  Negro  company) 
whofe  exports,  from  the  place  of  their  denomination,  are 
like  thofe  from  the  Baftion,  viz.  corn,  hides,  wool,  and 
wax,  of  which  in  a  good  year  their  extracts  are  con- 
fiderable. 

Between  thefe  two  places  of  the  Baftion  and  Cape 
Negro,  (fubjecT:  to  Tunis)  is  the  ifle  of  Tabarque,  de- 
pendant on  Sardinia,  but  has  for  a  long  time  appertained 
to  Meffieurs  Lommellini  of  Genoa,  in  property,  who 
pay  a  fort  of  tribute  to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  to  preferve 
the  inhabitants  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  coral  fifliery, 
and  do  the  fame  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  though  their 
ifland  is  well  fortified,  and  free  from  infults.  It  like- 
wife  carries  on  a  tolerable  good  trade  on  its  coaft  in  corn, 
hides,  and  wax. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  African  coaft,  from  Cape  Verd  to  Cape 
Sierra  Liona. 

Cape  Verd,  fo  named  from  the  ever-green  trees  that 
coyer  it,  is  fituated  between  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  which  are  two  of  the  chief  mouths  of  the  Ni- 
ger, a  river  fimilar  to  the,  Nile,  with  which  (as  one  may 
fay)  it  divides  all  Afrio ;  this  traveifing  the  one  half, 
before  it  falls  into  the  ocean,  as  the  Nile  does  the  other 
half,  in  its  progrefs  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  .trade  pradlifed  in  going  up  thefe  two  rivers,  ei- 
ther on  the  coafts  of  Senegal,  or  on  thofe  which  extend 
from  Gambia  to  the  Cape  of  Sierra  Liona,  confifts  in 
gold  dull,  ivory,  wax,  hides,  oftrich  and  herons  fea- 
thers, mulk,  rice,  millet,  indigo,  and  cotton  coverings 
for  the  negroes. 

ThePortuguefe  have  had  great  fettlements  on  all  thefe 
coafts  ;  but  at  prefent  their  habitations  are  fomething 
more  inland,  efpecially  going  up  the  river  of  St.  Do- 
mingo (which  is  about  thirty  leagues  from  that  of  Gam- 
bia) where  their  refidence  is  at  Caches,  the  place  where 
the  African  company  of  Lifbon  have  their  magazines, 
and  thofe  they  colleft  of  the  country's  produce,  brought 
down  the  faid  river  (which  is  navigable  for  above  two 
hundred  leagues)  being  annually  about  ioo,ooolb.  of 
wax,  50,000  of  ivory,  and  from  800  to  1000  negroes, 
which  they  fend  to  the  iflands  of  St.  James  and  the  Bra- 
zils, befides  thofe  they  fell  to  the  Englilh  and  Dutch, 
which  come  here  yearly  to  feek  them. 

The  Portugueze  here  carry  on  their  commerce  in 
barks  of  about  forty  tons  burthen,  with  which  they  trade 
up  the  rivers  Cazuma,  Pongues,  Nonnes,  and  even  to 
that  of  Sierra  Liona ;  the  firft  furnifhing  them  with  their 
greateft  quantities  of  wax ;  Pongues  and  Nonnes  with 
indigo ;  and  Sierra  Liona  with  fruit,  which  they  call 
Cofle,  with  which  they  drive  a  great  trade  j  and  from  all 
thefe  places  they  alfo  get  a  quantity  of  ivory  and  flaves, 
which  they  truck  againft  the  aforementioned  negroes 
clothing,  brandy,  iron,  pewter,  &c. 

The  Englilh  had  formerly  many  habitations,  and 
fome  forts  on  the  river  Gambia :  that  called  St.  James, 
belonging  to  their  South-fea  company,  fituated  a  little 
higher  than  its  mouth,  was  taken  and  deftroyed  by  the 
French  in  1695. 

The  river  Gambia  has  two  openings,  the  one  to  the 
/lorth  and  the  other  to  the  fouth ;  in  which  latter  (being 
moft  ufed)  fhips  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  may  enter, 
but  cannot  go  up  it  above  fix  or  feven  leagues  ;  though 
veffels  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  may  go  up  as  many 
leagues  to  Majugard  ;  and  the  Englilh,  with  lighter 
barks,  have  often  proceeded  yet  a  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  higher,  from  whence  they  have  brought  back  a 
quantity  of  flaves,  gold,  and  ivory,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  Majugard,  where  they  had  a  magazine,  and  their  fort 
with  their  principal  habitation  was  in  an  ifle  of  the  river, 
about  feven  leagues  from  its  mouth. 


Cantory  is  a  kingdom  of  Afric,  inNegroland,  on  whofe 
coafts  the  French  have  a  tolerable  good  trade,  and  a  fort 
for  its  fecurity  and  protection.  The  principal  traffic  is 
in  fkins  and  hides,  for  which  duties  are  paid  at  Bey- 
houta. 

Calbaria  is  a  province  in  Afric,  where  the  Dutch  have 
a  confiderable  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  town  of 
that  name,  their  fort  being  there,  and  their  traffick  in 
flaves  a  good  one,  though  the  greateft  part  of  the  na- 
tives on  this  coaft  are  reckoned  Cannibals.  The  exchange 
for  flaves  is  unpolifhed  copper,  or  fmall  bars  of  hammer- 
ed brafs,  each  weighing  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  and  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen 
are  commonly  given  for  flaves  of  both  fexes,  and  diffe- 
rent ages,  one  with  another ;  of  thefe  the  natives  make 
a  fort  of  lattice  wire,  which  they  employ  in  collars  and 
bracelets  to  adorn  themfelves  ;  and  in  cafe  any  of  thefe 
latter  are  carried  ready-made  from  Europe,  they  ufe  them 
there  as  money. 

SENEGAL. 

The  French  company  of  Senegal,  united  to  that  of 
the  Weft  in  1718,  and  after  the  year  1719  fwallowed  up 
in  the  great  India  one,  had  before  the  late  war  two  prin- 
cipal eltablifhments  on  this  coaft  j  the  one  at  the  ifle  of 
Goree,  which  was  taken  from  them  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war  1758,  by  Commodore,  now  Admiral  Keppel,  but 
reftored  to  them  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of 
Fountainbleau  ;  and  the  other  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Lewis, 
at  the  mouth  of  Senegal  river,  which  was  alfo  taken 
the  fame  year,  but  by  the  fame  peace  was  ceded  to  the 
Englilh  with  its  dependencies.  The  Dutch  were 
the  firft  who  occupied  the  ifland  of  Goree,  and  built 
there  the  forts  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Michael,  though 
under  their  firft  mafters  they  had  other  names.  The 
French  feized  it  in  1678;  in  1692  the  Englilh  took  it 
from  the  French,  who  the  fucceeding  year  again  repof- 
fefled  it ;  and  the  Senegal  company  occupied  it  ever  fince, 
till  the  late  war,  and  from  hence  carried  on  a  part  of  their 
trade,  of  which,  however,  the  greateft  fhare  always  con- 
tinued to  be  tranfafled  on  the  coaft  of  St.  Lewis  ifle,  and 
that  of  the  river  Senegal. 

All  that  this  company  could  negociate,  in  the  whole 
of  thefe  fettlements  (Senegal  included)  might  amount  in 
a  common  year  to  fix  thoufand  bull  and  ox  hides,  forty 
or  fifty  quintals  of  gum  fenega  or  arabic,  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fixty  quintals  of  yellow 
wax,  feven  or  eight  thoufand  pounds  of  elephants  teeth, 
two  thoufand  cotton  negro  veftments,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  marcs  of  gold,  and  fifteen  thoufand  flaves.  It  al- 
fo extracted  fome  oftrich  and  herons  feathers,  amber- 
greafe,  civet,  a  quantity  of  coarfe  cotton  cloth,  blue 
and  white  ftriped,  which  were  re-fold  on  the  gold  coaft. 
The  chief  traffic  of  gum  is  with  the  Moors,  who  bring 
it  on  horfes  to  a  place  called  Terrier  Rouge,  at  fifty 
leagues  from  the  coaft,  going  by  the  river  of  Senegal; 
of  which  the  fales  begin  in  the  month  of  April,  and  laft 
about  fix  weeks. 

Higher  up  on  the  coaft  is  found  the  kingdom  of  the 
Jalofes,  and  that  of  the  Ceratique  ;  and  it  is  to  this  laft 
that  the  cuftoms  were  paid,  for  the  liberty  to  navigate 
and  trade  in  the  river  of  Senegal. 

The  Englilh  and  Dutch  have  very  confiderable  deal- 
ings with  thefe  Jalofes  ;  and  the  places  of  their  principal 
tranfadtions  are  Camino,  Jamefil,  and  Geroep,  The 
months  of  March  and  April,  with  thofe  of  November 
and  December,  are  the  moft  convenient  for  this  com- 
merce. 

The  merchandizes  proper  for  Senegal  and  Gambia 
are  in  part  the  fame,  and  part  different.  Thofe  for  the 
river  of  Gambia,  particularly  for  the  Jalofes,  with  which 
the  Dutch  commonly  load  their  veffels  for  this  traffick, 
are  bars  of  iron  (twenty-eight  or  thirty  to  weigh  about 
ten  quintals)  brandy,  beer,  copper  bafons  of  different 
weight,  copper  plates  of  about  a  pound,  yarn,  coarfe 
narrow  blue  ferges,  four  threaded  cloths,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  ratines,  red,  yellow,  and  white  combed  wool, 
white,  blue,  red  and  yellow,  glafs  beads  of  various  forts, 
rough  coral,  fabres,  copper  trumpets,  red  caps,  round 
padlocks,  rock  cryftal,  failors  knives,  coarfe  Ihirts,  and 
fine  ones  with  lace  at  the  bofoms  and  wrifts,  fuits  of 
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cWr.hs  from  Harlem?  Silefia  linens,  and  others  both  of 
Jiert;|>  and  flax,  fine  cotton  linen,  fine  and  common  pa- 
per, earthen  pots  white  and  blue,  blankets  of  Leyden, 
Irifh  mantles,  Morocco  leather  (hoes,  hats,  brown  fuf- 
tian,  coarfe  white  thread,  glafs  bottles,  with  pewter 
'(toppers,  and  all  forts  of  needles. 

The  loadings  of  the  French  fhips  for  Senegal  were 
in  part  compofed  of  the  aforefaid  goods  ;  and  befides 
them,  of  black  cotton  linens,  calendered  linens  oc 
Rouen,  kettles  from  four  to  ten  pounds  weight ;  fome 
Jew  trinkets  of  filver,  yellow  amber,  pewter,  little look- 
ing-glaffes  with  painted  frames,  fome  coin,  large  red  co- 
ral, taffeties,  crimfon,  cherry  colour,  yellow  and  blue, 
though  but  few  of  them,  a  few  cloves,  fambouc  wood, 
and  the  Iris  of  Florence,  for  prefents  to  the  negroe 
kings,  as  alio  a  few  ells  of  fcarlet  cloth  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Arms,  fuch  as  mufquets,  mufquetoons,  fowling-pieces, 
piftols,  double-barrelled  guns,  gun-powder,  leaden  balls, 
{hot,  and  flints,  are  equally  proper  for  Gambia  and  Se- 
negal ;  but  one  of  the  beft  merchandizes,  and  of  which 
the  fales  are  the  moft  confiderable,  are  the  Maldivian 
fhells,  called  couris  in  India,  and  bouges  on  the  coaft  of 
Afric. 

All  thefe  merchandize,  and  fome  others,  which  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  are  equally  proper  for  the  trade 
of  all  the  other  African  coafts,  excepting  the  above- 
mentioned  fhells,  which  are  only  current  from  Cape 
Blanco,  to  and  including  Juda  (or  Xavies)  on  this  fide 
the  river  Ardres.  But  Angola,  where  the  greateft  pur- 
chafe  of  negroes  for  America  is  made,  does  not  admit 
thefe  fhells  in  trade.  It  is  true,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Congo  do  alfo  make  ufe  of  (hells,  by  them  called  Zim- 
bi,  or  Zinibi ;  but  thefe  are  carried  them  only  by  the 
Portuguefe,  who  are  in  a  manner  matters  of  all  this 
great  kingdom. 

Tlje  commerce  of  the  African  coajls,  from  the  Cape  of  Sierra 
Liona,  to  the  river  of  Ardres. 

It  is  from  the  river  of  Sierra  Liona,  that  the  coafts  of 
Malaguette  begin,  fo  called  from  a  fort  of  pepper,  that 
makes  the  principal  trade  of  the  Blacks  of  this  part  of 
Afric  ;  the  Englifh  and  Portuguefe  (hare  this  traffick ; 
the  firft  having  a  factory  conveniently  eftablifhed  in  one 
of  the  iflands,  and  the  other  within  land. 

The  merchandizes  this  country  affords  them,  are  rice, 
elephants  teeth,  (the  beft  on  all  the  coafts)  civet,  and  a 
little  ambergreafe.  The  capes  of  Moute,  and  Miferado, 
would  likewife  be  good  places  for  the  ivory  trade,  could 
the  inhabitants  be  made  tractable,  as  the  river  Junco  (or 
del  Punto)  would,  did  not  the  fea  break  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  anchoring  there  very  dangerous. 

The  ivory  coaft  joins  to  the  preceding,  and  produces 
only  thofe  teeth,  and  a  little  gold  for  trade.  Iron  rings 
and  (mall  bells  are  what  moft  pleafes  thefe  Barbarians, 
from  Europe ;  and  the  places  of  the  greateft  trade  on 
tiiis  coaft,  are  the  Grand  Drouin,  fituated  in  an  ifle 
formed  by  a  fmall  river ;  Growa,  Tabou,  Little  Tabou, 
Tao,  Rio  Frefco,  St.  Andrew,  Giron,  Little  Drouin, 
Bortrou,  Cape  la  Hou,  James  la  Hou,  Wallochk,  and 
Gammo. 

The  Gold  Coaft  begins  at  the  river  Sueiro  da  Coftas, 
and  is  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  long  eaft  and 
weft.  This  coaft  is  above  all  others  of  Afric  the  moft 
frequented  by  the  Europeans,  and  where  the  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  Danes  have  very  confiderable  fettlements  : 
the  great  quantity  of  gold  found,  and  fold  on  this  coaft, 
has  given  it  its  name,  and  its  chief  market-places  are, 
Atchim,  or  Axime,  Acara,  called  alfo  Tafon,  Acanni, 
Acherva,  and  Fctu.  That  of  Axime  is  the  beft,  and  of 
the  ftandard  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  carats. 
For  the  trade  of  Abaflbn  on  this  coaft,  fee  the  article 
Abasson. 

The  kingdom  of  Guiomere  is  the  neareft  to  Cape 
Apollonia,  and  though  its  fea  coaft  be  very  contracted, 
it  is  pretty  confiderable  within  land,  and  drives  a  great 
trade,  either  from  gold  mines  it  has  itfelf,  or  with  what 
it  collects  by  its  commerce,  with  thofe  that  polTefs  them, 
as  this  metal  is  very  common  here ;  and  the  traffic  in 
ivory  and  (laves  is  not  a  little.  At  eight  leagues  to  the 
eaft  of  Cape  St.  Apollina,  is  the  village  which  the  ne- 
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gro'es  call  Akxen,  the  French  Axime,  and  the  Dutch 
Atchim,  of  which  thefe  laft  have  been  far  above  a  hun- 
dred years  matters. 

After  Axime,  is  Cape  des  Trois  Pointes,  called  fo 
from  three  mountains  which  compofe  it.  The  fubjects 
of  the  king  of  Pruflia  were  fettled  here,  and  had  a  fort, 
which  they  had  obtained  in  1720,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
negroe  king,  matter  of  the  country,  who  acquainted 
the  French  therewith,  and  folicitcd  their  coming  to  fettle 
there,  with  offers  of  an  exclufive  trade  ;  but  they  neg- 
lecting to  improve  the  opportunity,  the  Dutch  took  it  in 
1725,  and  continue  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  places  on  the  coaft;  the  anchorage  is  good, 
the  landing  eafy,  without  any  bar ;  and  the  country  is 
healthy,  abundant,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Befides 
the  gold  trade,  which  is  very  confiderablej  here  is  a  great 
deal  of  ivory,  and  many  (laves.  The  Dutch  have  ano- 
ther fort  called  Botrou,  about  two  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  cape  ;  and  another  at  fix  leagues  to  the  eaft 
of  Botrou,  named  Witfen,  pretty  near  to  Tacoravi. 

Sama,  or  Chama,  is  one  of  the  chiefeft  places  on  the 
Gold  Coaft,  being  near  four  leagues  eaft  of  Tacoravi ; 
it  contains  about  two  hundred  houfes,  and  the  Portu- 
gueze  had  here  formerly  a  factory,  and  a  redoubt;  but 
the  Dutch  feized  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  here,  it  being  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  neighbouring  negroes. 

The  kingdom  of  Gnaffo,  or  Commendo,  begins  fouf 
leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Sama.  This  with  Fefu  (or  Fetu} 
and  Sabou,  made  formerly  but  one  kingdom,  and  wai 
then  powerful  and  rich,  but  fince  its  divifion  is  greatly 
diminiftied.  The  negroes  call  it  Commendo  Ajata,  and 
the  Portugueze,  Aldea  de  Torres,  though  it  is  yet" 
known  under  the  name  of  Little  Commendo,  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  Gnaffo,  which  is  further  in  land,  and  de- 
nominated Great  Commendo.  All  this  country  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  abounds  in  every  thing  neceifary  for 
life.  At  Little  Commendo  is  a  celebrated  market  kept 
daily,  the  beft  furnifhed  of  any  one  in  Guinea,  and  per- 
haps in  all  Afric. 

Although  the  gold  trade  is  not  fo  confiderable  here,  as 
the  places  before  mentioned,  and  at  the  Mine,  &c.  which 
I  (hall  hereafter  fpeak  of;  yet  the  French  have  notwith- 
ftanding  made  a  fettlement,  which  Is  of  infinite  fervice 
to  them,  for  furnifhing  their  (hips  with  refrefhments  in 
their  voyages  to  the  Eaft,  and  in  their  return  to  France. 
The  cattle  of  the  Mine,  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
George  dela  Mina,  Is  the  principal  factory,  and  the  beft 
fortrefs  which  the  Dutch  have  on  the  Gora  Coaft,  being 
the  refidence  of  their  director,  and  general  commandant, 
and  the  center  of  their  commerce,  on  which  all  their 
other'  fettlements  depend.  The  foil  is  infertile,  and 
therefore  the. miners  are  obliged  to  the  Blacks  of  Com- 
mendo, Fetu,  and  Cape  Corfe,  for  their  provifions ; 
which  laft  place  lies  about  three  or  four  leagues  from  the 
Mine,  and  has  for  fome  years  part  been  the  chief  fettle- 
ment of  the  Englifti  in  thofe  parts ;  it  was  the  refidence 
of  the  director-general  of  the  London  company,  who 
had  authority  over  all  the  fettlements  which  this  nation 
has  in  Guinea ;  and  the  fortifications  are  here  fo  (Irons, 
as  to  have  refitted  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Ruyter.  The  village  occupied  by  the  negrois 
is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  kingdom  of  Fetu ;  it  is 
compofed  of  more  than  two  hundred  houfes,  and  has  a 
diurnal  market,  where  every  thing  may  be  had  for  money 
that  a  perfon  can  wifh  for. 

By  the  agreement  which  the  Englifh  and  Danes  made 
on  their  joint  capture  of  this  place  from  the  Dutch,  it 
was  ftipulated  that  the  Danes  (hould  have  a  fortifieJ  fer- 
tlement  here,  called  by  them  Fredericibourg,  which  is 
to  the  north-eaft  of  the  village,  and  is  commanded  bf 
the  principal  commiflary  of  the  Danifli  company,  which 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  here. 

Although  the  fort  and  village  of  Cape  Corfe  are  in 
part  dry  and  arid,  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  is  very  fertile 
and  abundant,  the  lands  are  well  cultivated,  and' the  na- 
tives (who  are  numerous)  are  very  laborious. 

The  village  of  Moure  is  a  fhort  league  from  Fred:- 
riefbourg,  where  the  Dutch  h.3ve  a  fort  by  the  n:'me  af 
Naffau. 
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The  kingdom  of  Fantin  is  extremely  rich,  populous, 
and  potent;  the  greateft  village  in  Cormantin,  about 
three  leagues  from  Moure;  the  Englifli  had  formerly  a 
fort  here  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  with  whom 
at  laft  it  remained,  and  they  have  here  a  good  trade,  as 
they  have  at  Adia  and  Jamolia,  which  they  have  fortified. 
The  country  is  rich  in  gold,  the  inhabitants  laborious, 
lovers  of  trade,  of  which  they  have  learned  the  fecret 
and  ceconomy  from  the  Dutch.  For  the  trade  of  Ackram 
or  Acron  on  this  eoajl,  as  alfo  of  Acara,  Jee  thofe  ar- 
ticles. 

Of  the  trade  on  the  coajl  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 

The  Europeans  trade  but  little  in  this  kingdom,  al- 
though it  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  coaft, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  lefs  favage  than  the  negroes  of 
Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Afric.  The  merchandizes 
found  here  are  cotton  habits  ftriped,  according  to  their 
fafhion,  (afterwards  fold  on  the  Gold  Coaft)  and  others 
blue,  proper  for  the  trade  of  the  river  Gabou,  and  the 
coaft  of  Angola;  jafper  ftones,  female  flaves  (for  they 
will  fell  no  men  ;)  leopard-fkins,  pepper,  and  acori, 
which  is  a  fpecies  of  blue  coral  that  grows  under-water 
in  the  form  and  manner  that  other  corals  do.  See  Acori. 
In  exchange  of  thefe  commodities  are  given  gold  and  fil- 
ver  fluffs,  red  and  fcarlet  cloths;  red  velvets,  violet 
coloured  ferrets,  Harlem  flowered  fluffs  well  gummed, 
red  glafs  ear-rings,  looking-glaffes  with  gilt  frames ; 
glafs  beads,  bouges,  fine  coral,  earthen  drinking  pots 
ftriped  with  red,  all  forts  of  cotton  thread,  and  linen, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  green  fruits  candied,  brafs 
bracelets  weighing  five  ounces  and  an  half,  lavender, 
and  iron  bars. 

The  Dutch  are  almoft  the  only  traders  with  thefe 
people,  and  are  the  only  among  all  the  Europeans  that 
have  a  warehoufe  here,  which  by  the  king's  permiffion 
is  eftablifhed  at  Golou,  a  large  village  on  the  river  of 
Benin  ;  and  this  commerce  they  enjoy  uninterruptedly, 
becaufe  the  country  produces  neither  gold,  ivory,  hides, 
gum,  wax,  nor  flaves,  as  abovemer.tioned,  though  the 
natives  are  much  more  civilized,  honeft,  and  (if  the  ex- 
preflion  may  be  allowed)  polite  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
hours. 

Captain  Snelgrave,  in  his  Treatife  of  Guinea,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1734,  fays,  that  the  river  Congo,  in  the  fixth 
degree  of  fouthern  latitude,  is  the  moft  diftant  part  that 
the  Engliih  trjde  to,  whofe  commerce  here  is  fo  greatly 
augmented  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  that  inftead  of 
thirty-three  fhi's  under  thofe  colours,  that  in  17 12  were 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ;  it  was  demonftrated  to  the 
commiffioners  of  trade,  that  in  1725  there  were  above 
two  hundred  fail,  to  the  great  advantage  of  navigation 
and  our  American  colonies. 

Our  author  recounts  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Whi- 
daw,  (Fida  or  Juda)  of  which  Sabee  is  the  capital,  fi- 
tuated  about  feven  leagues  from  the  fea  ;  and  here  the 
king  had  granted  to  the  Europeans  commodious  houfes 
for  their  factories,  protecting  both  their  goods  and  per- 
fons.  This  port  was  open  and  free  to  all  European 
nations,  who  came  here  to  purchafe  flaves;  and  this 
trade  was  fo  confiderable,  that  the  Englifli,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Portugueze  exported  above  twenty  thoufand 
yearly  from  this  kingdom  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  but 
the  liberties  which  the  natives  enjoyed  of  having  many 
women,  and  their  abandoning  themfelves  to  luxury  and 
pleafure,  fo  effeminated  them,  that  although  they  could 
bring  above  an  hundred  thoufand  men  into  the  field, 
their  cowardice  was  fo  great  as  to  fuffer  two  hundred 
enemies  to  drive  them  from  their  capital,  and  to  fee  un- 
interruptedly their  whole  country  deftroyed  by  a  nation, 
which  they  had  formerly  defpifed. 

Of  Congo. 

The  Portugueze,  who  difcovered  this  kingdom  in 
1484,  and  fettled  here  in  149 1,  are  the  only  Europeans 
that  trade  here ;  all  other  nations  flopping  only  for  re- 
frefhments,  which  they  purchafe  of  the  Blacks,  in  ex- 
change for  fmall  looking-glaffes,  beads,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal fettlement  of  the  Portugueze  is  at  Loanda,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  vice-roy,  and,  as  may  be  faid,  the  capital 
«>f  what  the  Whites  poffefs  in  this  kingdom  j  the  port  is 


vaftly  large,  and  the  anchorage  fecure ;  and  this  is  th*. 
place  where  all  the  fhips  arrive  and  fail  from,  either  for 
Europe  or  the  Brazils. 

The  flave-trade  is  the  moft  important  the  Portugueze 
have  at  Congo,  and  the  number  which  they  fend  yearly 
to  the  fupport  of  their  American  colonies  is  furprizino-'- 
ly  great.  What  renders  this  bufinefs  ftill  more  advan- 
tageous and  confiderable,  is  the  fhort  cut  from  hence  to 
the  Brazils,  compared  with  what  all  other  nations  have 
to  run,  when  they  carry  thefe  unhappy  wretches  to  their 
plantations.  The  Portugueze  feldom  exceed  a  month 
or  five  weeks  in  their  paffage,  and  confequently  in  this 
fhort  time  are  not  expofed  to  fuch  a  lofs  by  mortality 
among  their  flaves,  as  others  are,  who  have  a  much 
longer  voyage  to  make,  which  frequently  occafions  di- 
ftempers  that  fometimes  carry  off  the  greateft  part  of 
them. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  flaves  which 
the  Portugueze  refiding  at  Loanda,  Colombo,  St.  Sal- 
vador, and  all  other  places  in  this  part  of  Afric  have  in 
property.  Thofe  who  are  leaft  rich,  having  fifty,  an 
hundred,  or  two  hundred  belonging  to  them,  and  many 
of  the  moft  confiderable,  poffefs  at  leaft  three  thoufand  ; 
a  religious  fociety  at  Loanda,  have  of  their  own  twelve 
thoufand  of  all  nations,  which  being  blackfmiths,  joiners, 
turners,  ftone-cutters,  &c.  do  almoft  all  bring  their 
matters  in  from  four  to  five  hundred  rees  per  day  gain, 
which  they  procure  by  working  for  the  public." 

Befides  the  Blacks,  Congo  produces  ivory,  wax,  ho- 
ney and  civet,  and  has  in  it  fome  mines  of  iron  and 
copper,  though  of  thefe  no  great  quantity  is  extracted. 
St.  Salvador  is  properly  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Portu- 
gueze merchants ;  where  they  bring  gold  and  filver  fluffs, 
velvets,  Englifli  coth,  gold  lace,  black  ratine,  fmall 
Englifli  carpets,  copper  bafons,  blue  earthen  pitchers, 
hats,  rings,  coral,  fire-arms,  and  fhells  called  here 
zimbi,  or  zinibis,  which  ferve  for  fmall  money  ;  befides 
all  which,  brandy  and  wine  find  here  a  current  and  good 
difpatch. 

O/Asooia, 

Angola  is  of  all  the  African  coafts  that  which  furnifhej 
the  Europeans  with  the  beft  negroes,  and  commonly  in. 
the  greateft  number,  although  it  fcarce  extends  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  leagues  along  the  fea  fhore  ;  it  is  true,  this 
kingdom  widens  confiderably  within  land,  being  at  leall 
an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  as  much  in 
breadth,  whofe  capital  is  Loando  St.  Paolo. 

Although  the  Portugueze  are  extremely  powerful  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  the  ma- 
jority of  the  negroes  in  the  provinces  they  have  fub- 
dued,  may  properly  be  termed  the  vaffais  of  his  moil: 
faithful  majefty,  to  whom  they  yearly  pay  a  tribute  of 
flaves,  yet  the  negroe  trade,  which  is  tranfacted  on  the* 
coaft,  has  always  remained  free  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  fend 
yearly  a  great  number  of  veffels,  which  carry  off  many 
thoufands  of  thofe  poor  unhappy  creatures,  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  the  American  fettlements,  or  for  fale  in  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards. 

The  Portugueze  are  however  thofe  which  deal  the 
moft  here ;  and  it  is  aftonifbing  that  they  have  not  be- 
fore now  depopulated  the  country,  there  being  hardly 
any  year,  that  they  do  not  fhip  off  fifteen  thoufand  for 
Brazil.  The  villages  of  Cambambe,  Embaco,  and 
Maflingomo,  are  thofe  which  furnifh  moft  flaves  to  the 
Portugueze  merchants  concerned  in  this  traffic. 

And  the  merchandize  with  which  they  pay  for  them, 
are  cloth  with  great  lifts,  crimfon  ftlk  fluffs,  linens, 
velvets,  gold  and  filyer  lace,  black  ferges,  Turkey  car- 
pets, white  and  coloured  threads,  fewing  filks,  Canary 
wine,  brandy,  olive  oil,  failors  knives,  fpices,  refined 
fugar,  great  hooks,  pins  three  inches  long,  and  others. 
of  various  fizes,  needles,  &c. 

The  Portugueze  have  alfo  a  fettlement  at  Binguela, 
a  fmall  kingdom  dependant  on  that  of  Angola,  where 
they  carry  on  fome  trade  ;  but  this  place  is  unwhole- 
fome,  and  fitter  for  the  abode  of  criminals  banifhed  by 
the  tribunal  at  Lifbon,  than  for  the  refidence  of  perfons 
exercifing  trade. 

Of 
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Of Loanco,  Malimbo,  and  Cabindo. 

The  negro  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  thefe  three 
places  of  the  Angolian  coaft,  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  con- 
siderable that  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  are  concerned  in, 
on  the  fhores  of  this  part  of  Africa,  whether  for  the 
number,  goodnefs,  or  ftrength  of  the  flaves,  for  which 
the  Europeans  prefer  them  to  all  others  ;  or  whether  bc- 
caufe  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies  always 
give  for  them  a  higher  price,  as  more  able  to  fuftain  the 
labour  and  fatigues  of  the  culture  and  manufacturing  of 
fugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  painful  works,  in  which 
it  is  cuftomary  to  employ  thefe  miferable  perfons. 

The  merchandise  proper  for  thefe  parts  is  the  fame  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  fo  we  Shall  only  add  a  remark 
made  by  the  judicious  in  this  commerce;  that  as  foon  as 
the  bufinefs  is  concluded,  and  the  flaves  aboard,  not  a 
moment  fhould  be  loft  in  getting  to  fea,  for  fear  the  un- 
happy captives  (hould  grieve  at  the  fight  of  their  coun- 
try, from  which  they  are  now  banifhed. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  African7  coajltfromthe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Portugueze  difcovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1493  ;  but  they  remained  undetermined  to  fettle  here, 
either  through  a  want  of  courage  or  defedt  of  prudence, 
or  by  a  reflection  on  the  cruelty  with  which  they  treated 
the  poor  Hottentots,  in  revenge  of  their  being  at  firft 
not  well  received  by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  from 
that  time  the  Europeans  made  any  defcent  there  till  1600, 
when  the  fhips  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  began 
to  touch  here,  though  they  did  not  at  firft  comprehend 
all  the  advantage  they  might  draw  from  an  eftablifhment 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  contented  themfelves  for 
fome  years,  to  anchor  here,  going  and  .coming,  only  to 
buy  frefh  provilions  ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  thefe  from 
any  infult  till  re-imbarking,  they  built  a  fmall  fort  upon 
the  harbour,  whofe  ruins  were  difcernable  not  long  ago. 
But  on  the  company's  fhips  flopping  here  as  ufual  in  1650, 
one  Mr.  Van  Reibeeck,  then  a  furgeon,  foon  perceived  by 
the  fituation  and  goodnefs  of  the  country,  of  what  ad- 
vantage the  eftablifhment  of  a  fattory  here  would  be  to 
the  company's  trade,  and  on  his  return  to  Holland,  he 
communicated  his  thoughts  to  the  directors,  who  fo  far 
approved  them,  as  to  refolve  on  attempting  the  thing, 
without  lofs  of  time  ;  and  accordingly  they  charged  him 
with  the  care  of  the  expedition,  and  gave  him  four  large 
fhips  with  all  materials,  inftruments,  workmen,  &c. 
neceflary  for  the  undertaking  :  they  made  him  admiral 
of  this  little  fleet,  and  governor  of  the  Cape,  with  full 
power,  on  arrival,  to  treat  with  the  natives,  and  to  re- 
gulate every  thing  that  he  fhould  judge  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  intended  colony,  on  a 
fecure  and  lafting  foundation.  Van  Reibeeck  had  all 
the  fuccefs  that  he  could  poflibly  defire  in  this  enter- 
prize;  as  he  knew  fo  well  how  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  Hottentots,  by  the  prefents  he  made  them  of 
fome  hardware,  he  prefently  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them,  by  which  they  granted  the  Dutch  full  liberty  to 
fettle  in  their  country,  and  to  trade  with  them  as  they 
fhould  think  proper,  on  payment  of  fifty  guilders,  in  the 
fame  fort  of  merchandize  as  their  prefents  were.  This 
treaty  was  immediately  executed  with  punctuality  on 
both  parties ;  and  from  that  time  the  India  company  have 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  fettlement,  and  nothing  is 
neglefted  to  render  it  as  beneficial  as  poffible. 

When  I  fay  their  eftablifhment  has  been  without  in- 
terruption, I  mean  from  the  contracting  parties ;  for  as 
foon  as  the  Dutch  began  to  cultivate  their  new  pur- 
chafed  lands,  and  to  build  houfes  and  forts,  the  Gumjer- 
mans  (who  are  a  nation  at  the  Cape  neareft  the  fea)  op- 
pofed  themfelves  to  this  eftablifhment,  and  called  in  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  to  their  affiftance ;  but  the 
Dutch  defended  themfelves  fo  well,  that  their  enemies 
were  obliged  to  demand  peace,  which  was  granted  them 
on  the  following  conditions,  viz.  The  firft  agreement 
was  not  only  confirmed,  but  it  was  farther  Stipulated 
that  all  the  lands,  which  the  natives  did  not  then  a£lu- 
lly  occupy,  fhould  thenceforward  belong  to  the  Hol- 
landers, with  this  claufe  only,  that  the  natives  might 


fettle  wherever  they  pleafed,  provided  it  was  in  places 
that  the  Dutch  left  uncultivated.  An  alliance  offenfive 
and  defenfive  was  at  the  fame  time  concluded,  which 
though  not  down  in  writing  (the  Hottentots  not  under- 
ftanding  the  ufe  of  letters)  has  been  hitherto  religioufly 
obferved.  By  this  treaty,  the  Dutch  are  in  a  manner 
become  the  mailers  of  all  this  country  ;  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  nations  frequently  come  to  renew  the  alliance 
with  the  governor,  and  to  bring  him  prefents  of  cattle, 
where  they  are  always  well  received,  and  their  gifts  re- 
turned in  tobacco,  brandy,  coral,  and  other  things  they 
are  known  to  be  fond  of. 

It  has  coft  the  company  immenfe  furns  to  put  this 
eftablifhment  on  the  footing  it  at  prefent  is  in ;  Mr.  Kcl- 
ben  computes  the  expence  of  the  firft  twenty  years  to 
have  been  at  leaft  a  million  of  guilders  per  annum;  and 
that  during  the  time  he  was  there,  it  was  difficult  to 
raife  enough  to  defray  charges.  The  revenues  confift  in 
the  tithes  of  all  the  lands  which  the  Europeans  poflefs  at 
the  Cape,  ground-rents,  cuftoms  on  all  foreign  wines, 
and  thofe  of  their  own  growth,  on  tobacco,  beer, 
brandy,  and  other  diftilled  liquors,  as  well  as  on  the 
profits  made  by  trade,  which  the  aforefaid  Mr.  Kolbcn 
reckons  annually  to  amount  to  225,000  guilders.  But  as 
the  colony  has  always  gone  encreafing,  and  frefh  lands 
continually  been  grubbing  up,  this  eftablifhment  has 
become  very  beneficial  in  time. 

The  territories  which  the  Dutch  poffefs  are  divided 
into  four  diftrifts,  of  which  the  firft  is  called  the  Cape, 
becaufe  it  is  the  neareft  to  the  fea,  and  the  city  and  fort 
of  Good  Hope  are  built  here. 

The  fecond  colony  is  that  of  Stellenbofch,  fo  called 
from  Stel,  the  name  of  a  governor  (Simon  VanderStel) 
under  whom  the  eftablifhment  was  made,  and  Bofch, 
which  in  Dutch  Signifies  a  wood,  becaufe  the  country 
was  entirely  covered  with  it,  or  over-run  with  weed?, 
when  theDutch  took  pofleflion  :  this  colony  is  feparated 
from  the  firft  by  fands,  of  a  great  extent,  and  divided 
into  four  parts,  of  which  the  two  principal  ones  are, 
that  which  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Stellenbofch,  and 
that  called  Hottentot  Holland,  not  becaufe  it  refembles 
the  province  of  Holland,  which  is  much  lefs,  and  very 
differently  fituated,  but  becaufe  it  appeared  to  the  firlfc 
fettlers  to  be  the  fitteft  for  the  cattle  appertaining  to 
the  Indian  company. 

Drakenftein  is  the  name  of  the  third  colony,  which 
was  begun  fettling  in  1675  ;  a  great  number  of  French 
proteftants,  having  a  little  before  fled  for  refuge  to  Hol- 
land, the  company,  by  recommendation  of  the  States- 
general,  fent  many  with  their  familes  to  this  country, 
with  orders  to  the  governor  to  give  them  lands,  and  all 
neceflaries  for  their  culture :  it  is  thefe  or  their  defcendr 
ants,  which  at  this  time  compofe  the  greateft  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Drakenftein;  and  although  thev 
have  omitted  nothing  that  might  render  this  fettlement 
flourifhing,  and  herein  have  been  aflifted  by  the  foil, 
which  in  general  is  very  good, yet  few  have  obtained  a  (uf~ 
ficiency  to  make  themfelves  eafy,  but  generally  fpeaking 
are  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  in  huts  like 
the  Hottentots.  This  feems  furprizing  ;  but  our  author 
attributes  it  to  the  little  fupport  afforded  them,  as  there 
was  room  to  have  expe&ed  more. 

The  country  is  mountainous  and  flony,  yet  never- 
thelefs  very  fertile,  producing  almoft  every  thing  grow- 
ing in  the  other  colonies ;  the  honey-mountains  are 
here  among  others  fo  called  from  the  great  quantity  of 
that  fweet  liquid,  which  a  meridian  fun  forces  in  drops 
from  the  cliffs  of  the  rock,  and  which  the  Hottentots 
acquire  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  governor  V'an- 
der  Stel  gave  this  colony  the  name  it  bears,  in  honour 
of  Monfieur  Baron  Van  Rheede,  lord  of  Drakenftein  in 
Guelderland,  who  in  1685,  was  fent  by  the  India  com- 
pany, in  quality  of  commiffary-general,  to  examine  the 
ftate  of  all  their  factories  and  plantations,  and  to  redrefs 
as  he  fhould  think  proper  the  abufes  crept  in  there. 

The  laft  and  youngeft  colony  of  the  Cape  is  that  of 
Waveren,  which  received  this  name  from  William  Van- 
derftel,  in  honour  of  the  family  of  Van  Waveren  of 
Amfterdam,  to  which  he  was  allied.  It  wss  before  cal- 
led the  Red  Sand,  on  account  of  a  mountain  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  colony  of  Drakenftein,  on  the  top  cf 
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tthich,  and  about  it,  is  found  a  great  quantity  of  this 
red  fand.  The  country  is  naturally  very  fertile,  but 
little  cultivated,  as  the  inhabitants  poffefs  nothing  here 
in  property,  but  are  obliged  to-  renew  their  leafes  every 
fix  months  with  the  governor. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world,,  according  to 
Mr.  Kolben,i  that-  feeds  fo  great  a  quantity  of  large  and 
fmall  cattle,  as  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they 
are  cheaper,  and  their  flefh  better ;  an  ox  commonly 
weighs  here  between  five  and  fix  hundred  pounds,  which 
is  given  for  a  pound  of  tobacco  ;  and  a  fheep's  tail 
weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty r  and  fometimes  thirty 
pounds. 

As  lazy  as  the  Hottentots  naturally  are,  they  do  not 
however  neglect  an  application  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  they  are  even  fo  experty  that  it  is  inconceivable  how 
they  fhould  be  accufed  of  being  a  people  the  moft  igno- 
rant and  ftupid  in  the  world.  They  have  furriers  and 
tanners  by  profeflion  among  them,  who  underftand  pre- 
paring the  fkins  with  which  they  cover  themfelves,  and 
the  hides  that  they  employ  in  divers  ufes,  almoft  as  well 
as  the  Europeans ;  artificers  in  ivory,  who,  without  any 
other  inftrument  than  a  knife,  work  in  it  with  as  much 
propriety  and  delicacy  as  the  belt  tanners  ;  mat-makers  ; 
rope- makers,  who  have  the  art  to  make  cords  with  fmall 
rufhes,  that  are  as  ftrong  and  durable  as  hempen  ones  ; 
and  blackfmiths,  who  very  well  underftand  to  caft  iron, 
and  give  it  all  forts  of  forms,  with  flints  only,  although 
they  hardly  ever  make  any  other  ufe  of  it,  than  to  arm 
their  flicks,  arrows,  javelins,  and  other  fimilar  inftru- 
ments.  Thefe  blackfmiths  work  alio  in  copper,  though 
but  a  little ;  for  all  their  performances  herein  are  reduced 
to  fome  toys,  with  which  the  men  and  women  adorn 
themfelves;  and  they  are  all  in  general  potters,  every 
family  making  their  own  vefTels,  for  which  they  ufe  the 
earth  of  an  ant-hill,  "which  they  carefully  cleanfe,  and 
afterwards  knead  with  ant-eggs,  which  makes  an  admi- 
rable cement,  and  gives  to  the  matter  a  jet  black,  which 
it  never  lofes.  It  is  hereby  feen,  that  they  neither  want 
invention  nor  dexterity,  and  that  if  they  were  lefs  flath- 
ful,  they  would  in  the  mechanic  arts  foon  equal  all  the 
other  Africans, 

Of  SOFALA  and  MONOMOTAPA. 

The  kingdom  of  Sofala  is  rich  in  gold  mines  and 
ivory,  and  thefe  two  precious  commodities  attract  fo- 
reigners, and  maintain  commerce.  The  Arabians  are 
fuppofed  by  fome,  and  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  by  others,  to  have  been  the  firft  traders  to 
thefe  parts. 

The  Portugueze  fettled  here  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  1500  even  obtained  permiffion 
to  build  a  fort  pretty  near  the  capital,  for  the  habitation 
of  their  factors  carrying  on  their  chief  trade  here,  for 
which  it  was  commodioufly  fituated  on  the  Quama's 
fhore,  where  they  had  their  warehoufe  for  European 
merchandize  fent  them  from  Mofambique. 

The  richeft  mines  of  the  kingdom  are  thofe  of  Sofala, 
from  which  there  is  yearly  extracted  (if  the  negroes 
may  be  credited)  more  than  two  millions  of  merigals, 
which  at  fourteen  livres  Tournois  (as  Mr.  Savary  com- 
putes them)  make  twenty-eight  millions  of  livres:  thefe 
riches  are  divided  between  the  Portugueze  (who  are  the 
only  Europeans  that  trade  to  this  kingdom)  the  Arabians 
(more  efpecially  thofe  of  Ziden  and  Mecca)  and  the 
Mahometans  of  Quilloa,  Monbafe,  and  Melinda.  Thefe 
latter  come  in  fmall  barks,  which  they  call  Zambucks, 
and  bring  blue  and  white  cottons,  filks,  ambergreafe, 
and  fuccinum,  or  yellow  and  red  amber  varioufly  carved. 

The  commerce  of  the  Arabians  may  import  above 
140,000  1.  fterling  per  annum,  in  exchanging  divers  forts 
of  goods  they  bring  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  againft  gold  and  ivory. 

In  regard  to  the  Portugueze  trade,  it  is  carried  on  by 
thofe  of  this  nation  fettled  at  Mofambique,  who  fend 
here  the  products  of  Europe,  proper  for  this  market,  on 
which  they  make  fo  vaft  a  profit,  that  the  governor's 
duties  only  amount  yearly  to  between  60  and  70,0001. 
fterling,  extra  of  the  Portugueze  troops  pay,  which 
comes-QUt  of  this  trade,  and  befides  the  tribute  annual- 


ly fent  to1  the  king  of  Portugal,  which  is  very  conflder- 
afele. 

The  fmalleft  fhare  of  thefe  merchandizes  are,  haw- 
ever,  confumed  in  this  kingdom,  the  reft  pafi'es  to  Mo- 
nomotapa,  where  the  Sofalefe  truck  them  againft  goirt, 
which  is  given  them  unweighed  ;  (thefe  people  never 
ufmg.  fcale)  and  making,  as  one  may  fay,  an  arbitrary 
traffic,  dependant  On  the  caprice  of  the  buyer  and= 
feller. 

The  kingdom  of  Monomotapa  being  within  land,  and 
none  of  its  provinces  neaT  the  fea,  ftrangers,  and  more' 
efpecially  the  Europeans,  carry  on  no  direct  trade  with- 
it  ;  it  is  true,  the  Portugueze  have  fome  fettle- 
ments  here,  but  religion'  has  been  a  greater  motive  td 
their  origin  than  trade;  fo  that  all  the  gold,  ivory,  and 
oftrich-feathers  (which  are  the  principal  commodities 
that  this  vaft  tract  of  Africa  furnifhes  to'  commerce) 
pafs,  as  before  obferved,  through  the  hands  of  the  Sofa- 
lefe. The  gold  of  Monomotapa  rs  of  two'  forts,  the 
one  from  the  mines,  and  tbe  other  found  in  the 
gravel  of  the  rivers ;  and  from  both  die  quantity  col- 
lected annually  is  found  fo  great,  and  the  merchants  of 
Sofala  have  fo  rich  a  bufinefs  here  in  truck  for  Afiatiti 
and  European  goods  (which  come  from  the  Arabians 
and  Portugueze)  that  thefe  latter  commonly  call  the 
prince  to  whom  Monomotapa  is  fubject,  the  golden  em- 
peror. 

Of  MOSAMBIQUR. 

The  Portugueze  are  the  only  Europeans,  who  have 
any  eftablifhment,  or  carry  on  any  trade  in  the  king-, 
dom  of  Mofambique ;  the  Arabians,  however,  fhare 
with  them,  although  the  former  ufe  all  poffible  means 
to  hinder  their  progrefs,  and  fecure  it  entirely  to  them- 
felves. The  Portugueze  habitations  along  the  coaft  are 
confiderable,  and  all  defended  by  good  fortifications,  or 
at  leaft,  by  ftrong  houfes,  which  ferve  for  magazines 
and  a  fecurity  againft  the  natives,  who  are  equally  per- 
fidious and  lazy ;  but  the  center  of  their  commerce  in 
thefe  parts  is  the  ifle  of  Mofambique,  about  two  miles 
from  the  continent,  in.  which  they  have  a  commodious 
town,  well  fortified,  which  is.  the  common  refidence  of 
the  governor-general,  and  that  of  the  richeft  mer- 
chants. 

This  ifle  and  its  port  are  to  the  Portugueze  India 
fhipping,  what  Madagafcar  formerly  was  to  the  French^ 
and  what  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  at 
prefent  to  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  viz,  a  place  for  de- 
pofiting  goods,  and  affording  refrefhments. 

The  Dutch  twice  attempted  to  make  themfelves  ma- 
ilers of  the  commerce  of  Mofambique,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventeenth  century;  the  firft  in  1604, 
and  the  fecond  in  1607;  but  the  Portuguese,  then 
united  with  the  Spaniards,  made  fo  brave  a  defence, 
that  the  Dutch  fleets  were  obliged  to  return  half  ruineJ, 
though  with  a  rich  booty  they  found  in  feveral  Portu- 
gueze caracks  which  they  took. 

The  trade  carried  on  here  confifts  of  gold  and  filver, 
ebony,  (of  which  their  forefls  are  full)  ivory  (found 
here  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  part  of  Africa) 
flaves  taken  in  war,  mats,  and  all  forts  of  refrefhments  ; 
and  the  merchandize  given  in  exchange,  are  wine,  oil, 
filk,  woollen  and  cotton-ftufFs,  coral,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought. 

When  the  European  goods  arrive  at  Mofambique  irs 
the  Portugueze  fhips,  they  are  taxed  at  a  certain  price 
by  the  king's  factor,  who  afterwards  fends  thein  to  Chi- 
limani,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senna,  from  whence  they 
go  up  the  river  in  fmall  barks,  to  a  little  Portugueze 
town  feated  at  the  height  of  the  Senna,  where  the 
Caffres  and  Blacks  come  from  the  inland  kingdoms  and 
provinces  of  Afric,  fometimes  at  three  or  four  months 
travel  diftance,  to  buy  or  take  on  credit  the  Portugueze 
goods,  for  a  quantity  of  gold  agreed  on,  and  which 
they  never  fail  to  bring  faithfully. 

This  traflkk  generally  yields  cent,  per  cent,  and  is 
properly  the  Chili  and  Peru  of  the  Portugueze  ;  gold, 
being  fo  common  here,  that  at  a  month's  journey  from 
the  coaft,  the  utenfils  of  the  houfe  and  kitchen  are  cuf- 
tomarily  made  of  it. 

Of 
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Of  Melinda. 

The  commerce  of  this  coaft,  which  is  the  Iaft  king- 
dom from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea,  where  the  European  fhips  anchor  to  trade, 
is  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portugueze,  who 
have  a  great  fettlcment  in  the  capital,  and  have  even  had 
the  credit  of  building  feventeen  churches  here,  although 
the  king  is  a  Mahometan.  The  natives,  however,  carry 
on  fome  trade  with  their  own  veflels,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  with  them  frequent  the  beft  ports  in  Arabia. 

They  are  alfo  fometimes  feen  in  the  Indian  fea,  particu- 
larly at  Cambaya,  a  maritime  town  in  the  territories  of  the 
Great  Mogul ;  but  with  all  this,  and  though  the  Indians 
and  Arabians  fometimes  bring  them  goods  to  Melinda, 
it  is  properly  by  the  hands  of  the  Portugueze  that  all 
this  trade  is  tranfacted,  which  is  but  little  lefs  confider- 
able  than  that  of  Mofambique. 

The  gold  brought  from  Sofala,  the  ivory,  copper, 
quiekfilver,  all  forts  of  filks  and  cottons  of  Europe  and 
the  Indies,  various  printed  linens,  efpecially  Cambayan 
handkerchiefs,  fpicery,  rice,  and  other  pulfe  and  fruits, 
are  the  principal  commodities  brought  to  Melinda. 

AFSLAGERS,  a  name  given  at  Amfterdam  to  thofe 
appointed  by  the  burgomafters  for  prefiding  at  public 
fales  in  that  city.  They  are  much  in  the  nature  of  our 
auctioneers,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  clerk  to  keep 
an  account  of  what  is  fold.  They  are  alfo  frequently 
Called  Vendu  Meejhr  or  Salesmen. 

AFTER-MATH,  in  hujbandiy,  fignifies  the  fecond 
grafs,  or  that  which  fprings  up  after  mowing. 

AGALLOCUM,  wood  of  aloes  of  the  fhops.  C  B. 
This  wood  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  is  one 
of  the  fpecies  of  the  aloes-wood,  fold  by  the  druggifts. 
It  is  odoriferous,  variegated  with  different  colours,  and 
acrimonious  to  the  tafte.  Its  fubftance  being  very  com- 
pact, makes  it  hard  to  burn  ;  but  when  it  catches  fire, 
abundance  of  fap  runs  from  it,  which  is  believed  among 
the  French  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  difeafes  of 
the  heart,  fo  that  it  is  reckoned  by  them  among  the 
lieft  cardiacs.  Its  bark  is  fo  thin  and  pliable,  that  it  may 
rather  be  called  a  fkin.     See  Aloes. 

AGARIC,  the  fungus  of  the  larch-tree.  This  fun- 
gus is  an  irregular,  fpongy  fubftance,  extremely  light, 
very  friable,  and  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  except  the  cor- 
tical part,  which  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  is  ufually 
taken  oft  before  the  agaric  is  brought  to  the  {hops.  The 
beft  fort  is  that  juft  now  defcribed ;  but  there  is  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  a  bad  colour,  full  of  red  fibres  or  veins, 
and  which  upon  cutting  proves  hard  and  gritty.  Agaric 
■upon  firft  tailing  is  fweetifh,  but  foon  proves  bitter, 
acrid,  and  very  naufeous.  M.  Boulduc  Mem.  of  the 
Trench  R.  Acad,  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1714,  obtain- 
ed from  this  drug,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  a  tincture 
of  an  extremely  difagreeable  and  naufeous  tafte  ;  one 
drop  of  which  being  put  on  the  tongue  occafioned  vo- 
miting, and  left  behind  it  a  difrelifli  for  all  kind  of  food, 
&c.  for  a  whole  day.  Two  ounces  of  agaric  yielded  to 
fpirit  fix  drams  and  a  half  of  a  refinous  extract ;  but  on 
treating  it  with  water,  no  folid  extract  was  obtained. 
This  drug  was  formerly  of  great  efteem  in  medicine  ; 
hut  the  prefent  practice  has  almoft  rejected  its  ufe,  on 
account  of  the  manifeft  inconveniencies  which  attend 
its  exhibition.  Neverthelefs,  M.  Boulduc  fays,  that  an 
extract  of  it,  made  with  water  acuated  with  fait  of 
tartar,  is  an  effeftual  and  fafe  purge. 

The  different  forts  of  fungufes  growing  on  other 
trees,  may  be  alfo  reputed  fo  many  kinds  of  agaric, 
and  in  regard  to  thefe  fome  very  ufeful  difcoveries  of 
their  properties  have  been  made  within  thefe  few  years 
by  the  French  Academicians.  (See  their  Memoirs  fir 
the  year  17(31.)  M.  Montet,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Montpellier,  obferved,  in  a  journey  he 
took  to  the  mountains  of  Efperou  and  Algoual,  that 
all  the  fungufes  of  the  fpecies  of  thofe  that  are  called 
fungus  maximus  pedis  cquini  fpecie,  which  grow  on  the 
birch-trees  thefe  mountains  abound  with,  grew  prin- 
cipally on  the  trunks  of  thofe  trees  that  had  been  cut 
down,  and  which  the  wood-fellers  leave  fometimes 
"{landing  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ;  he  obferved 
alfo  that  they  only  grew  on  fuch  of  thofe  trunks  as  be- 
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gait  to  rot,  and,  if  any  were  found  upon  intire  and 
live  trees,  it  was  never  but  upon  fome  part  of  the  tree 
that  was  already  perifhed.  The  inhabitants  of  Efperou 
allured  him  that,  before  perceiving  thofe  champignons 
on  the  trunks  of  the  dead  tree,  they  faw  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  flow  from  them.  The  internal  part  of 
thefe  fungufes  ferves  for  making  tinder,  and  is  alio  ufcd 
in  preparing  that  matter  which  ltops  blood,  according  to 
M.  Broffard;  fo  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  champignons 
which  grow  on  oak  are  the  only  which  fhould  be  ufed 
for  this  purpofe.  M.  Montet  employed  fuccefsfully  thole 
that  grow  on  birch  5  and  perhaps  alfo  thofe  that  grow  on 
other  forts  of  wood  are  equally  proper.  But,  if  any  of 
thefe  cannot  be  had,  this  ufeful  remedy  may  be  dill  pro- 
cured from  the  powder  contained  in  the  lycoperdon,  or 
puff-ball,  a  kind  of  wild  champignon,  according  to  M. 
de  la  Forte's  obfervations,  which  had  been  verified  in 
prefence  of  perfons  deputed  from  the  Academy  to  ex- 
amine into  its  effects.  TherefultofM.  delaFofle's  expe- 
riments was,  that  the  application  of  this  powder,  without 
any  ligature,  flopped  in  a  few  minutes  the  blood  of  the 
largeft  arteries  of  a  horfe,  which  had  been  cut  defigned- 
ly;  and  the  animals  ufed  for  thefe  experiments,  having 
been  killed  a  few  days  after,  it  appeared  upon  difTection, 
that  there  was  formed  at  the  end  of  each  cut  artery,  1 
ftopple  adhering  to  the  fubftance  even  of  the  artery,  and 
capable  of  refitting  the  efforts  of  the  blood,  though  they 
might  be  more  confiderable  than  ufual.  The  application 
of  this  remedy  will  be  a  fortunate  refource  in  cafes, 
wherein  the  opening  of  arteries  might  occafion  a  dan- 
gerous bleeding. 

AGATE,  a  precious  ftone,  takes  its  name  fiom  a 
river  of  Sicily,  called  Achates,  where  it  was  firft  found. 
It  is  various  not  only  in  colours,  but  in  the  very  images 
of  things,  which  it  reprefents,  not  done  by  the  hand  of 
the  painter,  but  by  nature  herfelf.  For  the  veins  and 
fpots  run  in  and  out,  and  intermingle  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  fometimes  you  fee  the  figure  of  a  dove,  and  then  it 
is  called  Phaffachatcs :  fometimes  that  of  a  horn,  whence 
it  is  named  Keracbates ;  fometimes  a  tree  appears,  or 
perhaps  two,  or  more,  like  a  little  wood,  which  gives  it 
the  title  of '  Dendrachates.  In  others  of  thefe  ftones  you 
fee  the  refemblances  of  chariots,  rivers,  feveral  forts  of 
birds,  and  cattle,  and  men  amongft  the  reft.  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epyrus,  had  an  agate,  in  which  were  reprefent- 
ed  the  Nine  Mufes,  and  Apollo  holding  his  harp,  not 
the  work  of  art,  but  drawn  by  nature,  the  fpots,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  being  fo  happily  interfperfed,  that  each 
of  the  nine  had  her  proper  fymbol'.  India  abounds  with 
this  fort  of  agate.  They  are  of  a  black,  dark,  or  afh- 
colour,  or  like  that  of  coral,  or  the  Ikin  of  a  hyena, 
lion,  or  panther:  the  latter  they  call  pardalion,  the 
other  leontion,  and  leontideiran.  Thefe  colours,  efpe- 
cially the  firft,  are  fometimes  ftriped  with  veins  of  white, 
and  then  the  ftone  is  called  leucachates ;  fometimes  with 
thofe  of  a  blood  colour,  and  then  it  is  named  haimacha'cs ; 
or  with  red,  like  the  farda  or  cornelian  ftone,  and  then 
it  is  termed  a  fardachates. 

The  agate  is  ufed  in  making  cups,  rings,  feals,  handles 
for  knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  fwords  and  hangers,  beids 
to  pray  with,  fmelling-boxes,  patch-boxes,  fnuff-boxes, 
falt-fellars,  little  mortars,  and  abundance  of  toys.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  conftruction  of  fome  tabernacles  in  Ro- 
mifh  countries  to  contain  the  hoft,  and  of  cabinets  and 
tables  inlaid  with  other  precious  ftones ;  being  itfelf  a 
kind  of  ftone  that  is  cut,  fawed,  polifhed,  and  carved, 
with  no  great  difficulty.  Much  of  it  is  brought  from 
Strafburgh  entirely  manufactured;  but  this  kind  is  far 
from  being  fo  hard,  or  of  fo  fine  a  polifh,  as  the  right 
oriental. 

The  ancient  river  Achates  in  Sicily,  near  which  were 
found  the  firft  quarries  of  thefe  precious  ftones,  is  not 
one  of  the  leaft  fources  of  the  riches  of  that  country. 

The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the  agates  of  the  Indies  are 
finer  than  thofe  of  Sicily.  "  I  own,  fays  F.  Labat,  that 
one  may  meet  with  fome  that  are  finer  than  others,  and 
alfo,  that,  to  make  them  the  dearer,  the  dealers  never 
fail  to  pretend  that  they  come  from  remote  parts.  It  is 
their  common  rule ;  though  one  part  of  the  fame  piece  may 
be  much  finer  than  another.  Their  prudent  avidity  does 
not  permit  them  to  fay  that  they  are  of  ;he  fame  countrv, 
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the  fame  quarry,  the  fame  block  ;  but  in  order  to  fell  them 
dearer,  they  make  them  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  arid, 
if  you  are  defircd  to  obferve  the  difference  between  two 
parts,  or  pieces,  they  ate  far  from  telling  you  that  they 
are  of  the  fame  block;  they  make  them  grow  1000 
leagues  from  each  other,  in  order  to  enhance  exceffively 
the  price  of  thofe  to  which  nature  has  given  moft  variety 
and  beauty.  In  former  times  people  fet  more  value  upon 
them  than  they  do  at  prefent.  Whether  the  coft  has  de- 
terred the  curious,  or  thefe  ftones  are  no  longer  in  falhion, 
as  they  once  were,  it  is  certain  that  fo  many  of  them  are 
not  ufed  as  formerly.  I  have  feen  cafes  of  confiderable 
magnitude  and  extraordinary  workmanfhip,  in  fome  ca- 
binets and  repofitaries  of  churches,  in  which  the  fhades 
and  variety  of  colours  had  been  fp  dexteroufly  managed, 
that  the  pencil  could  not  have  fucceeded  better.'  Voyage  de 
Ita/ie  du  P.  Labat,  torn,  v.  p~.  156. 

The  mountain  of  Tfugaar,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  great  province  of  C)sju  in  Japan,  produces  agates 
of  different  kinds,  fome  extraordinary  Sue,  of  a  bluifh 
colour,  like  faphire. 

Agate  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  the  gold  wire-drawers, 
for  an  inftrument  which  they  ufe  in  burnifhing  gold;  it  is 
fo  called  from  the  agqte-Jltne  in  the  middle  of  it,  that 
forms  its  principal  part.     See  Gold  Wire-Drawers. 

AGE,  in  common  acceptation  fignifies  a  man's  life, 
front  his  birth  to  any  certain  time,  or  the  day  of  his 
death  :  it  alfo  hath  relation  to  that  part  of  time  wherein 
men  live ;  but  in  the  law  it  is  particularly  ufed  for  thofe 
fpecial  times  which  enable  perfons  of  both  fexes  to  do 
certain  acts,  which  before  through  want  of  years  and 
judgment  they  are  prohibited  to  do.  As.  for  example  ;  a 
man  at  twelve  years  of  age  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  king :  at  fourteen,  which  is  his  age  of  dif- 
cretion,  he  may  confent  to  marriage,  and  may  chufe 
his  guardian ;  and  at  twenty-one,  he  may  alien  his 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels :  a  woman  at  nine  years  of 
age  is  dowable ;  at  twelve  the  may  confent  to  marriage ; 
at  fourteen  (he  is  at  years  of  difcretion,  and  may  chufe  a 
guardian;  and  at  twenty-one  fhe  may  alienate  her  lands, 
&c.  1  Inji.  78.  There  are  feveral  other  ages  mantioned 
in  our  ancient  books,  relating  to  aid  of  the  lord,  ward- 
fhip,  &c.  now  of  no  ufe.  Co.  Lit.  78.  The  age  of 
twenty-one  is  the  full  age  of  man  or  woman  ;  which  en- 
ables them  to  contrail  and  manage  for  themfelves,  in  re- 
fpect.  to  their  eftates ;  until  which  time  they  cannot  act 
with  fecurity  to  thofe  who  deal  with  them;  for  their  acts 
are  in  moft  cafes  either  void  or  voidable.  Perk.  But  a 
perfon  under  twenty-one  may  contrail  for  neceffaries  fuit- 
able  to  his  quality,  and  it  fhall  bind  him;  alfo  one  under 
age  may  be  executor  of  a  will.  1  Inji.  171.  And  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  a  perfon  may  difpofe  of  goods  and 
perfonal  eftate  by  will ;  though  not  lands,  'till  the  age  of 
twentyTone.  It  hath  been  adjudged,  that  if  one  be  born 
on  the  firft  of  February  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
the  laft  of  January  in  the  one-and-twentieth  year  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  makes  his  will  of  lands,  &c. 
and  dies;  yet  fuch  will  is  good,  for  he  was  of  age.  Mod. 
Caf.  260.  A  perfon  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  may 
make  a  purchafe ;  but  at  his  full  age  he  may  agree  or  dis- 
agree to  it.  1  Inji.  2.  So  where  perfons  marry,  the  man 
under  age  of  fourteen,  or  the  woman  within  twelve,  they 
may  difagree  to  the  marriage  at  thofe  ages :  and  the  law 
is  the  fame  in  other  cafes.  Perfons  under  thereof  four- 
teen, are  not  generally  punifhable  for  crimes :  but  if  they 
do  any  trefpafs,  they  muft  anfwer  for  the  damage.  I  Injt. 
247.  2  Roll.  Abr.  547.  Fourteen  is  the  age  by  law  to  be 
a  witnefs  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  a  perfon  of  nine  years  of 
age  hath  been  allowed  to  give  evidence.  2  Hawk.  434. 
None  may  be  a  member  of  parliament  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years;  and  no  man  can  be  ordained  prieft  till 
twenty- four ;  nor  be  a  bifliop  till  thirty  years  of  age.  By 
ftatute  Wejlm.  1.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  47.  age  fnall  not  delay  the 
demandant  in  a  writ  of  entry  upon  difleifin  in  the  Per. 
By  ftatute  Glouc.  6  Ed.  I.  c.  2.  Nonage  of  the  plaintiff 
fhall  not  delay  the  taking  an  inqueft  in  mart  d'ancejlor. 
Age  fliall  not  be  allowed  the  vouchee  in  Cui  in  vita,  by 
flat.  Wejim.  2.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  40.  The  full  age  of  a 
man  or  woman  to  alien,  demife,  let,  contract,  &c.  by 
the  civil  law,  is  25  years  j  for  then  the.  Romans  allowed 


men  to  have  plenam  maturitatem,  and  the  Lombards  at 
eighteen  years.     Co.  Lit.  jS  b. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  woman  cannot  contrahtrt 
fponfalia  before  her  age  of  feven  years.  1  Roll.  342.  By 
the  common  law  of  England,  perfons  may  marry  at  any 
age :  and  upon  fuch  marriage  the  wife  fhall  be  endowed, 
if  fhe  attain  the  age  of  nine  years  of  whatfoever  age  her 
hufband  be  ;  but  not  before  the  age  of  nine  years.  Co.  Lit. 
33.  a.  And  if  the  hufband  alien  his  land,  and  afterwards 
his  wife  attain  the  age  of  nine  years,  fhe  fhall  be  endow- 
ed of  the  land  fold  before  :  and  if  there  be  a  writ  to  the 
bifhopto  certify,  whether  they  were  ever  coupled  in  law- 
ful matrimony,  he  ought  to  certify  that  they  were,  of 
what  age  foever  the  hufband  be.  Co.  Lit,  33.  a.  Re* 
folved  Dyer  369.  a. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
common  law,  the  age  of  confent  to  marriage  of  the  man  is 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  1  Roll.  342.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland  it  is  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.      1  Roll.  342. 

If  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  the  hufband  be  above 
fourteen,  and  the  wife  under  twelve,  when  fhe  atttains 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  hufband  may  difagree  as  well 
as  the  wife,  and  fo  vice  verfa.     Co.  Lit.  79. 

A  difagreemer.t  to  the  marriage,  before  the  age  of  con- 
fent, is  of  no  force;  for  if  the  hufband  difagree  before 
fourteen,  and  marry  another,  the  iffue  of  the  fecond 
marriage  are  baftards.  1 Roll.  341.  Contra  Dyer  13.  a. 
in  Marg.  If  after  the  confent,  the  hufband  or  wife  dif- 
agree by  parol,  yet  cohabit  as  hufband  and  wife,  this 
amounts  to  an  agreement.     1  Roll.  341. 

Age  Prier,  is  when  an  action  being  brought  againft 
a  perfon  under  age  for  lands  which  he  hath  by  defcent,  he 
by  petition  or  motion  fhews  the  matter  to  the  court,  and 
prays  that  the  action  may  ftay  till  his  full  age,  which  the 
court  generally  agrees  to.  Tcrmes  de  la  loy. 

But  as  a  purchafer,  a  minor  fhall  not  have  age  prier, 
nor  in  a  writ  of  aflize,  becaufe  it  is  of  hjs  owii  wrong, 
and  this  writ  fhall  not  be  delayed  ;  nor  in  a  writ  of  dower ; 
nor  in  a  writ  of  partition,  flat.  3  Ed.  I.  38  Ed.  III.  Hob. 
342.  In  a  writ  of  debt  againft  an  heir,  be  lha)l  hav.e  \i\sage, 
tor  at  full  age  he  may  plead  riens  per  defcent,  or  a  releafe 
to  his  anceftor,  and  be  difcharged.     Danv.  Abr.  259. 

Age  of  a  horfe.  This  is  known  from  his  teeth,  hoof, 
coat,  tail,  and  ears. 

The  firft  year  he  has  only  fmall  grinders  and  gatherer?, 
of  a  brightifh  colour,  which  are  called  foal's  teeth,  viz. 
two  above,  and  two  below,  and  they  appear  browner  and 
bigger  than  the  reft.  The  third  year  he  changes  th-j 
teeth  next  thefe,  leaving  no  apparent  foal's  teeth  be- 
fore, but  two  above,  and  two  below,  on  each  fide,  which 
are  all  bright  and  fmall.  The  fourth  year  he  changes  the 
teeth  next  thefe,  and  leaves  no  more  foal's  teeth  before, 
but  one  above  and  one  below  on  each  fide.  The  fifth 
year  his  foremoft  teeth  are  all  changed,  and  the  tufhes  on 
each  fide  are  complete ;  and  thofe  which  fucceed  the  Lift 
foal's  teeth  are  hollow,  with  a  fmall  black  fpeck  in  the 
middle,  which  is  called  the  mark  in  a  horfe'3  mouth,  and 
continues  'till  he  is  eight  years  old.  The  fixth  year  there 
appear  new  tufhes,  near  which  is  vifible  fome  young  ftefli, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tuft ;  the  tufhes  being  white,  fmall, 
fhort,  and  fharp.  The  feventh  year  his  teeth  are  at  their 
full  growth,  and  the  mark  in  his  mouth  appears  very 
plain.  At  eight  all  Ms  teeth  are  full,  plain,  and  irnooth, 
and  the  black  mark  but  juft  difcernable;  the  tufhes  look- 
ing more  yellow  _fhan  ordinary.  The  ninth  his  foremoft 
teeth  fhew  longer,  broader,  yellower,  and  fouler  than  be- 
fore, the  mark  quite  difappearing,  and  the  tufhes  bluntim. 
At  ten  no  holes  are  felt  on  the  infide  of  the  upper  tuftes, 
which,  'till  then,  are  eafily  felt.  At  eleven,  his  teeth  are 
very  long,  yellow,  black,  and  foul,  and  ftand  directly 
oppofite  each  other.  At  twelve  the  teeth  of  his  upp<:r 
jaw  hang  over  thofe  of  his  under.  At  thirteen  his  tufhej 
are  worn  almoft  clofe  to  his  chaps,  if  he  had  been  much 
ridden;  otherwife  they  will  be  long,   black,  and  foul. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  hoof.  If  it  be  fmooth,  moift, 
hollow,  and  well-founding,  it  is  a  fign  of  youth;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  rugged,  and,  as  it  were,  co- 
vered with  teams  one  above  another,  and  withal  dry, 
foul,  and  crufty,  it  is  a  fign  of  old  age. 

3.  If  a  joint  about  Uje  ftern  of  the  tail,  near  the  but-. 
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tock,  be  felt  to  flick  out  more  than  the  reft  by  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  nut,  you  may  conclude  him  under  ten,  but  if 
the  joints  are  ail  fmooth,  he  may  be  fifteen. 

4.  If  the  eyes  are  round,  full,  and,  as  it  were,  flatt- 
ing from  his  head  ;  having  no  pits  over  them,  but  fmooth 
ajiJ  even  with  his  temples,  and  free  from  wrinkles,  both 
under  and  above,  it  is  a  certain  mark  of  youth. 

5.  If  the  (kin  be  taken  up  in  any  part  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and,  being  let  go,  returns  fuddenly 
to  its  place,  and  remains  without  wrinkles,  he  may  be 
judged  to  be  young. 

We  may  alfo  judge  of  a  horfe's  age,  by  looking  on  his 
palate  ;  for  if  he  is  old,  the  roof  of  his  mouth  is  lean  and 
dry  towards  the  middle,  and  thofe  ridges,  which,  in 
young  horfes,  are  pretty  high  and  plump,  diminiih  as 
they  encreafe  in  age ;  fo  that  in  very  old  horfes,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  nothing  but  fkin  and  bone.  This 
laft  is  a  very  neceflary  remark,  efpecially  in  mares, 
which  feldom  have  any  tufhes  to  difcover  their  age  by. 

Age  of  a  hart,  in  hunting,  is  judged  of  by  the  fur- 
niture of  his  head.  At  a  year  old,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  feen  but  bunches.  At  two,  the  horns  appear  more 
perfectly,  but  ftraiter  and  fmaller.  At  three,  they  grow 
into  two  fparrs  ;  at  four  into  three,  and  fo  encreafe 
yearly  in  branches,  till  they  are  fix  years  old ;  after 
Which  their  age  is  not  certainty  to  be  known  by  their  head. 

Agency -Bufinefs  comprehends  any  fort  of  bufinefs 
which  is  undertaken  on  the  behalf,  or  on  the  account 
of  other  perfons.  To  act  in  this  capacity  requires  fuita- 
b!e  natural  and  acquired  talents  and  abilities  ;  and,  in 
particular,  a  good  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world. 

To  be  well  qualified  for  fucli  kind  of  bufinefs  requires 
a  faculty  and  expertnefs.  Such  an  one  fljould  not  only 
have  the  expeditious,  mechanical  ufe  of  his  pen,  but 
fliould  be  mafter  of  a  plain,  ftrong,  intelligent  ftile,  in 
order  to  communicate  his  intentions  with  perfpicuity. 
He  fliould,  in  public  bufinefs  too,  be  as  ready  with  his 
tongue  as  his  pen. 

In  order  to  tranfacr.  bufinefs  to  the  beft  advantage  of 
his  principal,  he  fhould  be  a  man  of  method,  and  be  ca- 
pable of  digefting  and  reprefenting  the  ftate  of  a  cafe,  in 
the  cleareft  and  moft  beneficial  light,  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  obtain  his  point.  And  to  be  a  man  of  figures 
and  accounts  is  as  eflentiajly  neceflary  as  any  thing  elfe; 
more  efpecially,  if  he  is  any  way  concerned  in  matters 
of  trade  and  money-affairs.  In  a  word,  a  perfon  who 
undertakes  any  branch  of  agency-bufmefs,  ought  to  be 
one  of  a  good  general  education,  a  genteel,  affable, 
and  communicative  difpofition,  and  to  have  nothing  of 
the  pedant  about  him. 

AGENDA  (things  to  be  done)  fo  merchants  call  a 
pocket  or  memorandum-book,  in  which  they  fet  down 
all  the  bufinefs  they  are  to  tranfact  during  the  day,  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

The  agenda  is  very  neceflary  to  merchants,  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  who  have  bad  memories  and  much 
bufinefs,  it  being  but  too  common,  for  want  of  fuch  a 
remembrancer,  to  let  flip  good  opportunities  in  trade, 
either  of  buying  or  felling,  or  negociating  bills  of  ex- 
change. It  ought  particularly  to  be  a  conftant  pocket 
memento  to  factors,  and  agents  for  others,  to  avoid 
©millions  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  their  principals. 

Agenda  is  alfo  a  name  by  which  many  merchants 
and  traders  call  a  little  pocket-almanack,  which  they  carry 
about  them  for  afcertaining  the  dates  of  their  difpatches, 
bills,  meetings,  and  the  like. 

AGENOIS,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  by  Con- 
domois  on  the  fouth,  Quercy  on  the  eaft,  Perigord  on 
the  north,  and  Bazadois  on  the  weft,  is  the  moft  fruitful 
country  of  all  Guienne,  is  watered  by  fome  navigable  ri- 
vers, and  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  hemp, 
and  tobacco,  with  which  it  furniib.es  other  provinces. 
Its  chief  places  are, 

AGEN,  its  capital,  where  tanned  leather  and  the 
manufacture  of  ftockings  afford  a  pretty  good  trade.  Its 
woollen  trade  likewife  is  very  confiderable,  efpecially  in 
goods  brought  hither  from  other  places.  Thefe  feveral 
forts  of  merchandizes  are  carried  to  the  fairs  of  Bour- 
deaux.  The  other  principal  articles  of  its  trade  are  the 
wines,  which  grow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  brandy 
made  from  them.     Clerac,  or  Chirac  in  this  province, 


is  inhabited  by  rich  merchants,  who  carry  on  a  confidera- 
;ble  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  brandy. 

AGENT,  is  laid  of  him  who  is  commiflioned  to  take 
care  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  corporation  or  fome  private  perfon. 
In  this  fenfe,  agtnt  is  of  the  fame  import  as  deputy,  pro- 
curator, attorney,  fyndic,  factor,  broker.  Among  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer,  there  are  four  agents  for  taxes 
and  imports.  There  are  alfo  agents  to  the  feveral  regi- 
ments of  the  army,  and  agent  victuallers  for  the  navy. 
By  13  and  14  Car.  I[.  c.  1 1.  feet.  10.  one  of  the  bills  of 
every  entry  inwards  and  outwards  muft,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  colouring  of  ftrangers  goods,  be  fubferibed  by  the 
merchant,  his  own  fervant,  factor  or  agent,  with  the  mark, 
number,  and  contents  of  every  parcel  of  fuch  goods,  as  are 
rated  to  pay  by  the  piece  or  meafure,  and  the  weight  of  the 
parcel  of  the  whole  of  fuch  goods  as  are  rated  to  pay  by  the 
weight :  and  by  2  ar.d  3  Ann,  c.  9.  feci.  14.  The  oaths 
of  the  merchants  importing  and  exporting,  required  to  ob- 
tain the  drawback,  of  foreign  goods,  affirming  the  truth 
of  the  officers  certificate  of  the  entry  and  due  payment  of 
the  duties,  may  be  made  by  the  agent  or  hufband  of  any 
corporation  or  company,  or  by  the  known  fervant  of  any  • 
merchant,  ufually  employed  in  making  his  entries,  and 
paying  his  cuftoms. 

Agent,  as  a  term  of  negotiation,  fignifies  a  perfon  in 
the  fervice  of  a  prince  or  a  republic,  who  fuper-intends 
the  bufinefs  of  his  mafter  to  have  it  expedited.  Thefe 
agents  have  no  credentials,  but  only  a  recommendation ; 
neither  is  audience  given  to  them  as  to  envoys  and  refi- 
dents  ;  but  they  muft  apply  to  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  fuch 
other  minifter  charged  with  fome  department.  They  do 
not  likewife  enjoy  the  privileges  which  the  law  of  n<ttio.,» 
allows  to  ambafladors,  envoys,  and  reiidents. 

AGENTS  of  Bank  and  Exchange,  are  officers  eftabliflled 
in  the  trading  towns  of  France  for  tranfafting  between 
bankers,  merchants,  and  others,  the  bufinefs  of  exchange, 
and  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  merchandizes  and  other 
effects.  At  Paris  artd  Lyons  they  are  called  agens  dc  change ; 
in  Provence  cenfals  ;  elfewhere  they  are  called  courtiers. 

There  were  no  regular  agents  or  brokers  in  France  till 
they  were  created  by  Charles  IX.  Since  his  reign  they  un- 
derwent many  revolutions,  fometimes  fupprefled  and  fome- 
times  re-inflated  in  office,  till  the  laft  regulation  made  in 
regard  to  them  by  an  arret  of  council  of  the  24th  Sep- 
tember, 1724.  There  are  at  prefent  fixty  agents  of  ex- 
change at  Paris,  conftituting  a  corporation  that  elects  the 
fyndics.  They  no  longer  aflume  the  quality  of  courtiers 
(brokers)  but  that  of  agents  of  exchange,  and  this  fince  the 
arret  of  council  of  1639;  and  by  the  edict  of  1705,  they 
have  alfo  the  title  of  king's  counfellors.  They  are  allowed 
one  fourth  per  cent,  of  which  the  half  is  payable  by  him 
who  pays  his  money,  and  the  other  by  him  who  receives 
it,  or  gives  value  in  bills  of  exchange  or  other  eftedts.  In 
negociating  paper,  on  which  there  is  a  great  lofs,  as  for 
inftance,  in  contracts,  on  the  hotel  de  wile,  or  guildhall, 
&c.  of  which  the  buyer  pays  but  the  half  of  the  whole 
fum  fet  forth  in  the  contract,  upon  account  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  currency  of  thefe  effecls,  the  agent  takes  his  fee 
on  the  paper,  that  is,  on  the  fum  it  was  formerly  worth, 
and  not  on  the  money  paid  him,  according  to  the  currency 
of  the  place.  In  towns  where  the  agents  are  not  eftabliflled 
in  title  of  office,  they  are  chofen -by  the  confuls,  mayor, 
and  aldermen,  who  fwear  them.  The  agents  ot  exchange 
cannot  be  bankers. 

Agents  of  exchange  of  the  city  of  Amflcrdam.  The  ci;y 
of  Amfterdam  is  one  of  thofe  which  carry  on  the  grcatelt 
trade  in  the  worldj  either  with  regard  to  the  large  fums 
of  money  which  its  merchants  and  bankers  remit  to  all 
foreign  countries,  either  for  their  own  account  or  by  com- 
miflion,  or  with  regard  to  the  almoft  infinite  quantity  of 
merchandizes,  with  which  its  waiehoufes  aie  docked,  and 
which  are  continually  imported  or  e.iported,  by  the  tiade 
they  carry  on  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  earth. 

To  render  that  immenfe  circulation  cf  commerce  the 
eafier,  there  are  in  that  famous  city  two  forts  of  broker*. 
or  agents  for  exchange  and  merchandize.  They  are  cjlied 
makeiaers  in  Dutch.  Some  of  them  are  fworn  brokers,  and 
others  itinerant,  or  ambulatorv  brokers. 

The  fworn  brokers  are  fuch  by  way  of  cfF.ce,  as  it  were, 
and,  being  chofen  by  the  magiftrates,  are  fworn  bemre 
them.     Of  thefc  there  arc  redwned  to  be  375  C  hriflians, 
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and  20  Jews;  and,  when  there  happens  a  vacancy  among 
them,  it  is  fupplied  by  the  burgomafter,  whofe  turn  it  is 
to  take  care  of  the  trade  of  the  city  for  fix  months. 

The  itinerant  brokers  are  thofe,  who  without  having 
any  patent  or  commiffion  from  the  magiftrates,  and  with- 
out being  fworn  before  them,  perform  the  functions  of 
agents  and  brokers,  and  aft  in  negociations,  either  for 
drafts  and  remittances  of  money,  or  for  buying  and  felling 
merchandizes.  Their  number  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
fworn  makelaers,  or  brokers ;  fo  that,  taking  them  both  to- 
gether, there  are  above  a  thoufand  perfons  employed  in 
brokerage,  moil  of  whom  are  overloaded  with  bufinefs 
and  negociations.  The  only  difference  there  is  between 
thefe  two  forts  of  agents  and  brokers  of  exchange  and  mer- 
chandize is,  that  the  fworn- brokers  are  admitted  to  give 
evidence  before  courts  of  juftice,  in  cafe  any  difpute  hap- 
pens with  regard  to  their  negociation  ;  whereas  the  itine- 
rant brokers  are  not  admitted  to  give  evidence,  and,  in 
cafe  of  objection  by  one  of  the  parties,  bargains  are  ren- 
dered null  and  void. 

The  brokerage  fees  of  agents  and  brokers  of  the  bank 
and  exchange  are  paid  equally  by  thofe  who  give  their 
money,  and  by  thofe  who  receive  it,  or  who  furnifh  bills 
of  exchange,  unlefs  they  agree  to  the  contrary. 

Thofe  brokerage  fees  have  been  regulated  for  Amfter- 
dam,  by  the  ordinances  of  January  1613,  and  of  the  22d 
of  November,  1624,  at  the  rate  of  18  ftivers  for  100  li- 
vres  de  gros,  which  amount  to  600  guilders,  or  florins  ; 
that  is,  three  ftivers  for  every  100  guilders,  to  be  paid, 
one  half  by  the  drawer,  and  the  other  half  by  him  who 
gives  his  money.  That  the  reader  may  the  eafier  under- 
stand this  fubjeft  of  the  brokerage  of  Amfterdam,  and  of 
the  fees  paid  to  agents  and  brokers,  we  fhall  add  here  the 
following  table. 

A  Table  of  the  brookeroge  fees,  paid  at  Amfterdam,  at 
the  rate  of  1 8  ftivers  for  every  100  livres  de  gros. 

For  100  livres  de  gros.  ofl.  18  s. 

For  1000  florins,  or  guilders  I        10 

For  1000  crowns,  which  are  reckoned  as  7 

3000  florins  J 

For  100 1.  fterling,  reckoned  at  1000  florins       1        10 
For  1000  daelders,  or  i666|  florins  2       10 

For  ioco  rix-dollars  upon  Leipfic  and  Breflaw  3        10 
For  ioco  ducats  5       00 

For  1000  crufadoes  2       10 

For  1000  florins  bank  money,  againft  cur-  1 

rent  money  S 

For  an  action  of  ioco  livres  de  gros  of  the  ?      , 

Eaft-India  company 


\ 


00 


Brokerage  fees  paid  to  exchange -brokers  in  fevera!  cities  of 
Europe. 

At  London  i  for  every  100I.  fterling,  which  makes  -}  for 

each  of  the  parties. 
At  Venice  ~  per  1000. 
At  Genoa  i  of  a  crown  for  1000  crowns. 
At  Bologna  one  fol  for  100  crowns. 
At  Geneva  \-  for  1000. 

Agents  for  proprietors  of  money,  in  the  bank  of 
Amfterdam,  how  they  muft  be  appointed.  All  thofe  who 
have  any  thing  to  write  in  bank,  are  obliged  to  carry  their 
notes  thetnfelves,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have 
accounts  are,  to  go  and  demand  the  ballance ;  or  if  they 
will  fave  themfelves  the  trouble,  they  muft  empower  one 
of  their  compting-houfe  to  aft  for  them,  which  will  au- 
thorize their  doing  the  one  and  the  other;  this  procuration 
colts  thirty-two  ftivers,  which  is  paid  for  down,  and  muft 
be  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  fix  weeks;  and  if  it 
fliould  happen,  that  one  is  obliged  to  make  a  pretty  long 
voyage,  and  has  given  an  authenticated  procuration  to  his 
wife,  or  fome  other  perfon,  to  make  all  forts  of  payments, 
without  having  left  a  proportionable  number  of  bank 
notes,  figned  in  blank,  to  the  fums  he  imagines  he  may 
have  to  pay  during  his  voyage,  if  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
has  given  the  faid  power,  figns  the  bank  notes  without 
having  the  letter  of  attorney  registered  there,  none  of  them 
will  pafs  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  perfon  fo  authorized  muft 
carry  and  leave  an  authentic  copy  of  his  power  at  the  Bank, 
and  that  he  figns  all  the  notes  with  his  name,  adding,  by 


procuration  of  fuch  a  one;  and  the  noting  the  faid  power 
cofts  fifty  ftivers,  which  is  paid  out  of  hand. 

The  time  of  writing  in  bank  is  from  feven  or  eight  fij 
the  morning  to  eleven,  but  after  eleven  to  three,  every 
note  carried  in  will  coft  fix  ftivers,  and  after  three  none  are 
admitted. 

When  a  man  who  has  an  accompt  with  the  bank  is  ilf, 
and  unable  to  fign  his  draughts,  or  to  go  there  to  fign  a 
power,  the  perfon  who  traniaits  his  affairs  ought  to  inform 
the  bank  of  his  dilorder,  and  incapacity  to  attend  there, 
for  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  though  he  is  defirous  of  paving 
what  be  owes ;  in  which  cafe  a  declaration  drawn  out  by  a 
notary,  and  figned  by  the  phyfician  and  one  or.  two  of  his 
neareft  neighbours  or  relations,  fhould  be  carried  to  the 
Bank,  which  on  receipt  of  it,  fends  a  feTvant  to  fee  in 
what  condition  the  fick  perfon  is,  and  if  he  finds  him 
really  as  is  declared,  his  agent  is  authorized  to  fi<*n  the 
draught,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  the  letter 
of  attorney  at  the  bank  ;  but  if  the  infirm  is  in  a  condition 
to  fign,  he  that  is  empowered  may  requeft  the  book- 
keeper to  draw  out  a  procuration  for  that  purpofe,  and  to 
fend  it  with  him  to  be  figned,  which  thev  do,  accompa- 
nied by  a  fervant  of  the  bank,  who  carries  the  book  of 
procurations  with  him  to  the  fick  man,  who  figns  that 
drawn  out  for  him  in  the  book,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
bearer;  and  from  the  time  that  a  power  is  thus  executed, 
he  that  is  made  to  fign  and  carry  the  notes  to  the  Bank, 
although  he  has  not  yet  got  the  extract:  of  the  power, 
which  oftentimes  is  net  delivered  in  eight  or  ten  davs ;  but 
when  once  the  Bank  has  delivered  it,  he  is  obligeJ  always 
to  fhew  it  when  he  carries  a  draught  there,  or  demands  -a 
ballance  ;  if  the  fick  man  dies  after  executing  the  power, 
and  before  it  is  delivered  to  him  in  whofe  favour  it  is 
made,  it  will  not  be  delivered  to  him  at  all,  becaufe  the 
perfon  being  dead,  his  procuration  is  of  no  effect. 

When  any  one  who  has  an  account  in  the  Bank  is  dead 
(after  having  made  a  will)  his  heirs,  or  the  guardians  he 
has  appointed,  muft  carry  to  the  Bank  an  authenticated 
copy  of  the  faid  will,  paying  fifty  ftivers  down  for  noting 
it ;  at  the  fame  time  they  defire  to  know  the  ballance  of 
the  deceafed's  accounts,  to  fee  whether  that  of  his  books 
correfpond  with  the  Bank,  and  they  may  have  the  faid 
ballance  tranfported  to  a  frefh  account,  either  in  the  name 
of  the  widow,  heirs,  their  guardians,  the  executors,  with- 
out its  cofting  them  the  ten  guilders,  which  is  always  paid 
for  opening  a  new  one. 

But  if  one  who  keeps  cafh  at  the  Bank  dies  intefrare,. 
thofe  who  pretend  to  be  his  heirs,  or  meddle  with  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  muft  firft  be  authorized  by  the  proper  judges,  and 
bring  a  copy  of  their  fentence  to  the  Bank,  before  they 
will  be  permitted  to  difpofe  of  the  deceafed's  ballance. 

Agent  and  patient,  is  the  doer  of  a  thing,  and  the 
party  to  whom  done :  as  where  a  woman  endows  herfelf 
of  the  beft  part  of  her  hufband's  poffeffions,  this  being  the 
fole  aft  of  herfelf  to  herfelf,  makes  her  agent  and  patient. 
Alfo  if  a  man  be  indebted  to  another,  and  afterwards  he 
makes  the  creditor  his  executor,  and  dies,  the  executor 
may  retain  fo  much  of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  as  will 
fatisfy  his  debt ;  and  by  this  retainer  is  agent  and  patient, 
that  is,  the  party  to  whom  the  debt  is  due,  and  the  perfon 
that  pays  the  fame.  But  a  man  ftiall  not  be  judge  in  his 
own  caufe,  quia  iniquum  eji  aliquem  fuie  rei  effe  judicem. 
8  Rep.  138.  Cowel. 

AGGOUED-BUND,  is  the  beft  of  the  fix  forts  of 
filk,  gathered  in  the  grand  mogul's  dominions. 

AGIO,  a  bank-term.  (It  is  a  Venetian  word,  which 
fignifies  aid  or  afliftance.)  In  moft  of  the  trading  cities, 
where  there  are  public  banks  eftablifhed,  the  word  agio 
exprefles  the  exchanges  or  difference  there  is  between 
money,  bank  money,  and  current  money,  or  cafh.  So 
that  if  a  merchant,  who  fells  his  merchandize  ftipulated 
to  be  paid,  either  100  livres  bank  money,  or  105  cafh, 
or  current  money,  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  agio  is  faid  to  be 
5  per  cent. 

The  bank  agio  varies  in  almoft  every  place;  at  Rome 
it  is  near  25  per  1500  ;  at  Venice  20  per  cent,  fixed;  at 
Genoa  from  15  to  16  per  cent.;  at  Amfterdam  the  agio 
has  been  always  fluctuating  ever  fince  the  Bank's  eftablifh- 
ment,  though  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  of  late  years  as 
formerly;  in  the  year  1693,  it  was  up  to  12  and  13  per 
cent,  on  account  of  the  bad  fchillings  of  fix  ftivers,  which 
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■were  reduced  to  five  and  a  half;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  April,  in  that  year,  after  the  diminution,  it 
returned  to  two  and  a  half,  and  as  high  as  fix  per  cent,  it 
afterwards  fell  and  rofe  till  the  year  1703,  when  it  was 
down  to  one  and  a  half,  and  two  per  cent,  but  fince  then, 
it  has  got  up  again,  and  commonly  partes  now  from  four  to 
five  per  cent. 

AGIOS  at  Venice,  and  the  difference  between  bank  and 
current  money.  There  are  two  agios,  the  one  conftant 
and  fixed  of  20  per  cent,  called  the  bank  agio ;  the  other 
fluctuating  like  that  of  Amfterdam,  and  is  from  120  to 
128,  which  is  called  the  fopragio,  becaufe  it  is  calculated 
on  the  bank  money,  after  the  firft  agio  is  added. 

As  for  Example, 
Ducats  2000  Banco  at  the  fopragio  of  128 
■j-     400  Banco  agio  of  20  per  cent. 


20 
4 
4 


2400 
480 1 
96  f  fopragio  of  128 
96  J 


Ducats  3072  current 

128  100  3072  to  2400  from  which  deducting^  for  the 
bank  agio  of  120  -J-     400 

Ducats  2000  Banco. 

But  however  the  fopragio  vary,  be  it  I2r  more  or  lefs, 
fuch  fum  of  ducats  current  will  be  reduced  to  ducats  835- 
Banco. 

From  hence  it  appears  that  by  making  834,  the  middle 
term,  or  by  multiplying  the  current  ducats  83^,  and  di- 
viding by  the  fopragio,  the  amount  in  bank  will  be  given 
128  !$3f  3072    ducats  2000  Banco 

9216 
24576 

1024 


256000 


2000 


Agio  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  profit  which  arifes 
from  money  advanced  for  a  perfon ;  fo  that,  in  this  fenfe, 
the  words  agio  and  advance  are  fynonimous ;  they  are 
ufed  among  merchants  and  traders,  to  fignify  that  it  is 
not  an  intereft,  but  a  profit  for  money  advanced  in  trade. 
That  profit  is  ufually  reckoned  at  one  half  per  cent,  for 
a  month,  that  is  to  fay,  the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Some  likewife  give  the  name  of  agio  of  infurance,  in 
France,  to  what  others  call  premium  in  England. 

AGIOTAGE,  a  French  word,  hardly  ever  ufed  but 
in  a  bad  fenfe  :  it  fignifies  commonly  an  unlawful  and 
ufurious  trade. 

AGIOTER  is  ufed  by  the  French,  to  fignify  the 
lending  money  at  high  intereft,  and  carrying  on  an  ufu- 
rious traffic  in  notes,  bonds,  government  fecurities,  and 
other  fuch  like  papers ;  of  which  the  debts  and  incum- 
brances of  the  ftate  confift. 

AGIOTEUR,  a  term  eftablifhed  among  the  French 
merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  other  people  in  bufi- 
nefs,  fignifying  a  perfon  who  puts  out  his  money  to  high 
intereft,  by  talcing  from  the  public  bills,  promhTory 
notes,  aflignations,  or  bonds,  and  other  fuch  papers,  at 
a  very  low  price,  to  fell  them  out  again  at  a  very  high 
one.  Agioteurs  are  looked  upon,  in  France,  as  public 
nufances,  and  profefied  ufurers,  who  under  a  good  a  go- 
vernment fliould  be  exemplarily  punifhed. 

AGITO,  called  alfo  Giro,  is  a  fmall  weight  ufed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu  :  two  agito's  make  a  half  biza,  and 
the  biza  weighs  a  hundred  teccalis,  that  is,  two  pounds 
five  ounces  heavy  weight,  or  three  pounds  nine  ounces, 
light  weight,  of  Venice. 

AGNUS  CASTUS,  called  alfo  Vitex,  the  chafte 
tree,  with  narrow  hemp-like  leaves  and  feeds  like  pepper. 
7' 
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C.  B.  It  was  formerly  in  great  requeft,  particularly  for 
allaying  venereal  heats,  and  preferving  chaftity  j  but  it 
is  very  rarely  ufed  at  prefent. 

AGNUS  DEI,  a  piece  of  white  wax  in  a  flat  oval 
form,  like  a  fmall  cake,  ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb,  and;confecrated  by  the  pope.  Byftatute  13  Eliz. 
c.  2.  agnus  dei,  crones,  &c.  are  not  permitted  to  be 
brought  into  this  kingdom,  on  pain  of  a  praemunire. 

AGNUS  SCYTHICUS.  This  is  the  wonderful 
plant,  or  kind  of  intermediate  body,  fuppofed  to  partake 
both  of  the  nature  of  an  animal  and  a  vegetable,  fo  much 
celebrated  byScaliger,  Kircher,  Sigifmond,  Hefberetein, 
Hayton  Armenian,  Surius,  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
Fortuntus  Licetus,  Andrew  Lebarrus,  Eufebius  of  Nu- 
remberg, Adam  Olearius,  Olaus  Wormius,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  botanifts.  It  is  defcribed  by  them  as  per' 
feftly  refembling  a  lamb  by  the  feet,  nails,  ears,  and 
head ;  and  it  only  wants  horns,  in  the  place  of  which 
there  is  a  tuft  of  hair.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  flcin,  of 
which  the  Tartars  make  bonnets.  They  alfo  fay  that 
its  pulp  or  pith  refembles  the  flefh  of  a  lobfter,  that  blood 
iffues  by  making  an  incifion  into  it,  and  that  its  tafte  is 
exceeding  fweet. 

It  would  be  fcarce  pofllble,  after  fo  many  authorities 
that  atteft  the  exiftence  of  the  agnus  Scythicus,  and  after 
the  detail  of  Scaliger,  who  only  wanted  to  know  how 
the  feet  were  formed,  to  believe  that  the  lamb  of  Tar- 
tary  was  a  fable.  Kempfer,  who  was  not  lefs  verfed  in 
Natural  Hiftory  than  in  medicine,  had  travelled  into 
Tartary ;  but  his  molt  diligent  enquiries  concerning  this 
lamb,  were  quite  fruitlefs,  having  indeed,  he  fays,  ac- 
quired nothing  more  by  them,  than  the  fhame  of  being 
too  credulous.  He  adds,  that  what  may  have  given 
room  to  this  apocryphal  account,  is  the  ufe  made  in  Tar- 
tary of  the  flcin  of  certain  lambs,  whofe  dams  are  killed 
before  their  yeaning  time,  in  order  to  procure  wool  of  a 
finer  quality.  Cloaks,  gowns,  and  turbans  are  edged 
or  bordered  with  thofe  lamb-fkins  ;  and  travellers,  either 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  thefe  fkins  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  country  language,  or  from  fome  other 
caufe,  have  afterwards  impofed  on  their  country-folks, 
by  defcribing  to  them  as  the  flcin  of  a  plant,  the  flcin  of 
an  animal. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays,  that  the  agnus  Scythicus  is  a  root 
upwards  of  a  foot  long  with  tuberofities,  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  fome  ftalks  proceed  between  three  and  four 
inches  in  length,  and  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  the  fern, 
and  that  a  great  part  of  the  furface  is  covered  with  a 
dark  yellowifh  down,  glofly  like  filk,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  that  it  is  ufed  for  the  fpitting  of  blood. 
He  adds,  that  feveral  fern-plants  are  found  in  Jamaica, 
which  grow  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  tree,  and  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  down,  like  that  which  is  obferved  on  our 
capillary  plants ;  and  furthermore,  it  feems,  that  art  has 
been  ufed  to  give  them  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  for  the 
roots  refemble  the  body,  and  the  ftalks  the  legs  of  that 
animal. 

Here  then  is  all  the  marvellous  of  the  Scythian  lamb 
reduced  to  nothing,  or  at  leaft  to  very  little,  to  a  flbaggy 
root,  which  is  made  to  receive  fomething  of  the  refem- 
blance  of  a  lamb,  by  fafhioning  it  into  fuch  a  figure. 

AGRA,  capital  of  the  Mogul's  empire  and  the  center 
of  its  trade,  is  fituated  in  twenty-eight  degrees,  on  this 
fide  the  line,  on  the  river  Gemini,  or  Gemma,  which 
falls  into  the  Ganges.  The  number  of  its  meidans, 
where  the  public  markets  are  kept  for  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions  ;  of  its  covered  hazards,  where  each  merchant 
and  artificer  have  their  fhops  and  quarters,  of  which 
fome  are  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  long ;  and  that  of  its 
caravanferas  (above  eighty  in  number)  fuffice  to  dernon- 
ftrate  both  the  greatnefs  of  its  extent,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  commerce  carried  on  here  by  foreigners  and 
its  inhabitants,  which  is  maintained  by  feveral  caravans 
from  Amadabath,  Surat,  and  other  places,  commonly 
compofed  of  four  or  five  hundred  camels,  and  by  which 
conveyance,  theEnglifh,  French,  Dutch,  Moors,Turks, 
Arabians, Perfians,  and  other  nations,  fend  their  merchan- 
dizes to,  and  receive  others  from  this  capital,  as  may  fuit 
their  bufinefs. 

Befides  the  indigo  of  this  city  (which  is  the  beft  in  the 

world)  a  large  quantity  of  filk  fluffs  and  linens  are  ex- 

U  ported ; 
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ported  ;  thefe  latter  principally  to  the  weft  and  north  ; 
and  it  is  here,  that  all  the  merchandize  of  Bouten  and 
Tartary  are  bought,  and  where  the  merchants  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Indoftan  alfo  come.  • 

Great  Britain  once  had  a  factory  hare,  bu(;  the  long 
diftance  to  Surat,  and  the  hazards  and  difficulties  they 
underwent  in  paffing  thither,  made  them  withdraw  it, 
though  they  continue  to  trade  here. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  ftill  a  factory  in  this  city,  trade 
chiefly  in  fcarlet,  looking-glaffes,  filver,  gold,  and  white 
lace,  hardware,  indigo,  cloth  of  Jelapour,  and  fpices. 
They  have  houfes  at  feveral  other  towns,  to  which  they 
fend  factors  once  a  year ;  and  have  always  fome  perfons 
near  the  court,  to  prevent  being  impofed  on  by  the  co- 
vetous, tyrannical  vice-roys  and  governors  near  their 
other  fettlements. 

The  charges  on  merchandize  bought  at  Agra,  for 
Surat,  amount  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  including  the  re- 
mitting of  bills  of  exchange  at  5  per  cent,  packing  up, 
carriage,  and  the  duties  or  toll  for  the  roads,  according 
to  their  feveral  qualities. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  in  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand  Mogul,  the  penalty  for  defrauding  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  the  duties  of  importation,  or  exportation,  is 
not  the  forfeiting  of  the  merchandize,  but  only  paying 
double  the  duty,  when  the  fraud  is  difcovered. 
•  The  indigo  that  is  cultivated  and  prepared  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Mogul,  particularly  that  of  Agra, 
is  always  20  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft-lndies  :  it  is  in  round  cakes  or  balls. 

As  there  are  three  forts  of  indigo ;  namely,  that  of  the 
firft  leaves,  that  of  the  fecond,  and  that  of  the  third, 
the  Indians  endeavour  to  fell  the  one  for  the  other, 
though  that  of  the  fecond  leaves  is  worth  12  per  cent,  lefs 
than  that  of  the  firft,  and  the  laft  20  per  cent,  lefs  than 
the  fecond. 

The  impofition  may  be  difcovered  by  the  colour,  and 
by  breaking  fome  bits  of  the  pafte ;  that  of  the  firft 
leaves  being  of  a  bluifh  purple,  more  fhining  and  bright 
than  the  two  others,  and  the  fecond  fort  of  a  deeper  co- 
lour than  the  firft. 

Another  method  they  have  of  deceiving  in  the  fale  of 
indigo  is  this  :  when  it  is  reduced  into  a  pafte,  they  dry 
it  upon  fand,  fome  of  which  always  flicks  to  it,  and  en- 
creafes  its  weight ;  or  when  it  is  dry,  they  keep  the 
pafte  in  a  damp  place.  The  adulteration  made  by  fand 
mixed  with  it,  maybe  known  by  putting  the  indigo  into 
the  fire ;  the  indigo  will  be  confumed,  and  there  will 
remain  nothing  but  the  fand. 

Agra,  an  odoriferous  wood,  that  comes  from  theifle 
of  Hayman,  in  China.  Three  forts  are  diftinguifhed 
of  different  value ;  but  we  are  told  nothing  concerning 
the  nature  of  this  wood,  nor  of  the  plant  that  produces 
it.  The  fineft  fort  is  faid  to  be  bought  at  Haynan,  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  taels  the  foot,  and  is  fold  at  Canton  for 
ninety. 

Agra-Caramba,  another  odoriferous  fort  of  wood, 
which  comes  likewife  from  Haynan,  but  of  which  we 
have  as  little  information  as  of  the  agra.  It  is  faid  that 
it  cofts  fixty  taels  the  cati,  and  is  fold  at  Canton  for  eighty, 
that  it  is  purgative,  and  that  it  is  much  in  requeft  among 
the  Japonefe. 

AGRAHALID,  a  plant  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  called 
by  Ray,  Lycio  affinis  Mgyptiaca.  It  is  according  to  Le- 
mery,  a  tree  as  large  as  the  wild  pear7tree,  with  few 
branches,  thorny,  and  refembling  the  lycium.  Its  leaf 
is  little  different  from  that  of  box,  except  being  larger, 
and  not  fo  thick-fet.  Its  flowers  but  few,  are  white, 
like  thofe  of  the  hyacinth,  but  fmaller,  ,  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  black  fruit,  of  a  ftyptic  bitter  tafte. 
The  leaves,  which  are  fubacid  and  aftringent,  yield  a  de- 
co&ion  that  kills  worms. 

AGREAGE,  the  traders  at  Bourdeaux  fo  call  what 
is  elfewhere  called  courtage,  (brokerage.) 

AGREEMENT,  is  the  confent  of  two  or  more  per- 
fons concurring,  the  one  in  parting  with,  and  the  other 
in  receiving  fome  property,  right,  or  benefit.  The  notion 
of  contra£ting  or  entering  into  agreements  arofe  from  the 
encreafe  of  commerce,  and  the  neceffity  men  we're  under 
of  bartering  their  fuperfluities  for  things  of  real  ufe,  and 
which  lay  out  of  the  way  of  their  acquiring.   That  men 


mould  execute  their  agreements,  and  perform  their  pro* 
mifes,  though  made  without  writing  or  confideration,  is 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature ;  but  in  civil  focieties,  and 
in  ours  in  particular,  circumftances  are  required  which 
protect  the  weak,  and  thofe  who  are  under  the  power  of 
others ;  alfo  provifion  is  madeagainft  fraud  and  circum* 
vention,  and  that  no  man  fhould  be  injured  in  his  pro- 
perty by  the  turn  of  any  unwary  expreffion,  1  New. 
Mr.  67. 

Though  a  contract  executed  with  all  the  folemnity  re- 
quired by  law,  may  properly  be  called  an  agreement ;  yet, 
in  the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  articles, 
minutes,  and  efcrow,  &c.  containing  fomething  prepa- 
ratory to  a  more  folemn  and  formal  execution,  are  call- 
ed agreements.     1  New.  Abr.  67. 

A  perfon  ntm  compos  is  not  capable  of  entering  into  any 
agreement,  for  an  agreement  is  an  act  of  the  underftanding, 
which  they  are  incapable  of;  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  under  the  care  of  their  curators  or  guardians,  by  a 
commiffion  from  the  public.     1  AW.  Abr.  67. 

Alfo  an  infant,  for  the  fame  reafon,  is  generally  inca,- 
pable  of  contracting. 

A  wife,  during  the  intermarriage,  is  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  any  agreement  in  pais,  being  under  power  of 
her  hufband. 

The  anceftor  feized  in  fee  may,  by  his  agreement, 
bind  his  heir  ;  therefore  if  A  agrees  to  fell  lands,  and 
receives  part  of  the  purchafe  money,  but  dies  before  a 
conveyance  is  executed,  and  a  bill  is  brought  againft  the 
heir,  he  will  be  decreed  to  convey,  and  the  money  fhall 
goto  the  executor,  efpecially  if  there  are  more  debts  due 
than  the  teftator's  perfonal  eftate  is  fufficient  to  pay. 
2  Fern.  215.  Abr.  Eq.  265. 

So  if  a  father  conveys  to  a  younger  fon,  by  a  defec- 
tive conveyance,  and  dies,  the  heir  at  law  in  two  cafes 
fhall  be  compelled  to  make  it  good.  1.  Where  there  is 
a  covenant  for  further  affurance,  binding  the  heir,  ber 
caufe  the  heir  is  bound  by  the  covenant.  2.  Where 
there  is  a  provifion  made  by  the  father  in  his  life-time 
for  the  heir,  or  he  hath  fuch  a  provifion  by  defcent 
from  the  father,     I  New.  Abr.  68. 

In  many  cafes  the  party  injured  by  breach  of  an  agree- 
ment, may  have  a  remedy  either  by  action  atcommon-law, 
or  have  recourfe  to  a  court  of  equity  j  but  here  a  gene- 
ral rule  muft  be  obferved,  that  wherever  the  matter  of 
the  bill  is  merely  in  damages,  there  the  remedy  is  at  law, 
becaufe  the  damages  cannot  be  afcertained  by  the  con- 
fcience  of  the  chancellor,  and  therefore  muft  be  fettled 
by  a  jury.     See  Abr.  Eq.  lb. 

But  if  there  be  matter  of  fraud  mixt  with  the  da- 
mages ;  as  if  A  fues  B  on  a  covenant  at  law  for 
damages,  and  B  files  a  bill  for  an  injunction,  upon 
this  equitable  fuggeftion,  that  the  covenant  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud,  if  A  files  his  crofs  bill  for  relief 
upon  that  covenant,  the  court  will  retain  it,  becaufe 
the  validity  of  the  covenant  is  difputed  in  that  court, 
and  on  a  head  properly  cognizable  there  ;  and  there** 
fore,  if  the  validity  of  the  deed  be  eftablifhed,  the  court 
will  direct  an  iffue  for  the  quantum  of  the  damages.  Abr. 
Eq.  17.  I  Chan.  Rep.  158. 

So  where  the  agreement  is  to  do  fomething  in  fpecie,  as 
to  convey  lands,  execute  a  deed,  &c.  there  it  will  be 
proper  to  apply  to  a  court  of  equity  for  a  fpecific  exe- 
cution, to  which  the  party  is  entitled,  if  the  agreement  be 
good  and  fufficiently  proved,  when  otherwife  he  could 
only  recover  damages  at  law.     1  Chan.  Ca.  42. 

The  plaintiff  affigned  fome  {hares  of  the  excife  to  the 
defendant,  who  thereupon  covenanted  to  fave  him  harm- 
lefs,  and  to  ftand  in  his  place  touching  all  payments  to- 
the  king ;  the  plaintiff  being  fued  by  the  king,  brought 
his  bill  to  have  the  agreement  performed  in  fpecie ;  and  al- 
though it  was  infilled  that  the  plaintiff  might  recover  da- 
mages at  law,  and  that  this  was  not  a  covenant  for  any- 
thing certain,  and  by  this  means  a  mafter  in  chancery 
was  to  tax  damages  inftead  of  a  jury  ;  yet  it  was  decreed 
that  the  defendant  mould  perform  his  covenant  j  and  it 
was  directed  to  a  mafter,  that,  as  often  as  any  breach 
fhould  happen,  he  fhould  report  it  fpecially,  that  the 
court,  if  occafion  fhould  be,  might  direct  a  trial  in  a 
quantum  damnifimt,  I  Fern,  189.  zChan.  Ca.  146. 

So 
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So  if  a  jointrefs  brings  her  bill  to  have  an  account  of 
the  real  and  perfonal  eftate  of  her  late  hufband,  and  to 
have  a  fatisfaction  thereout  for  a  defect  of  value  of  her 
jointure-lands,  which  he  had  covenanted  to  be  and  to 
continue  of  fuch  value  ;  and  the  defendant  infills,  that 
this  is  a  covenant  which  founds  only  in  damages,  and 
properly  determinable  at  law ;  though  it  be  admitted  that 
a  court  of  equity  cannot  regularly  affefs  damages  ;  yet 
in  this  cafe,  a  matter  in  chancery  may  properly  enquire 
into  the  value  and  defect  of  the  lands,  and  report  it  to 
the  court,  which  may  decree  fuch  defect  to  be  made 
good,  or  fend  it  to  be  tried  at  law,  upon  a  quantum  dam- 
nified. Abr.  Eq.  18. 

The  condition  of  a  bond  was  to  fettle  certain  lands  in 
fuch  a  manor,  by  fuch  a  day;  the  obligor  died  before 
the  day  ;  fo  that  the  bond  was  faved  at  law,  yet  the 
court  decreed  a  fpecific  execution.     Abr.  Eq.  18. 

But  here  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  agreements,  out  of 
which  an  equity  can  be  raifed  for  a  decree  in  fpecie, 
ought  to  be  obtained  with  aH  imaginable  fairnefs,  and 
without  any  mixture  tending  to  furprize  or  circumven- 
tion ;  and  that  they  be  not  unreafonable  in  themfelves. 
Abr.  Eq.  17. 

As  where  by  marriage  agreement  the  fon's  intended 
wife  was  to  have  more  than  would  have  been  left  for  the 
father  (though  indebted)  his  wife  and  two  daughters  un- 
preferred  ;  the  court  would  not  decree  it,  principally, 
by  reafon  of  the'extremity  of  it,  but  left  the  party  to  his 
remedy  at  law.     2  Chan.  Ca.  17. 

So  where  A  articled  for  the  purchafe  of  B's  eftate, 
pretending  he  bought  for  one  whom  B  was  willing  to 
oblige,  and  thereby  got  it  fomewhat  cheaper,  when  in 
truth  he  bought  it  for  another,  equity  would  not  decree 
an  execution  of  this  agreement.     1  Fern.  227. 

But  as  thefe  cafes,  and  all  others  on  this  head,  depend 
fo  much  upon  circumftances,  and  are  to  ftand  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  fraud  and  circumvention  attend- 
ing them,  and  proved  in  the  caufe,  or  by  what  appears 
unreafonable  on  the  face  of  them,  I  fhall  only  obferve 
that  a  court  of  equity  will  much  ealier  be  prevailed  on 
to  difmifs  a  bill  which  prays  a  fpecific  execution  of  an 
unreafonable  agreement,  than  fet  afide  an  agreement, 
though  not  ftrictly  fair,  on  a  bill  for  that  purpofe  ;  for 
this  deprives  the  party  of  what  he  had  a  right  to  by  law  ; 
and  that  where  fuch  agreements  are  fet  afide,  it  mufbbe 
on  refunding  what  was  bona  fide  paid,  making  allowance 
for  improvement,  &c.  I  New.  Abr.  70.  3  Chan.  Ca.t^b. 
1  Fern.  271.  2  Fern.  15,  27. 

As  men  have  a  property  in  their  acquifitions,  fo  may 
they  difpofe  of  them  at  their  pleafure,  and  without  va- 
luable conlideration ;  but  if  a  man  promifes  to  convey 
lands,  or  to  give  goods  without  valuable  confideration, 
or  without  delivering  pofleffion  of  them,  this  alters  no 
property,  nor  has  the  party  any  remedy  in  law  or  equity, 
being  nudum  pailum  unde  nan  oritur  atlio. 

But  if  it  be  done  by  deed  duly  executed,  under  feal, 
this  is  good  in  law,  though  there  be  no  confideration  or  no 
delivery  of  poffeffion  ;  becaufea  man  is  eftopped  to  deny 
his  own  deed,  or  affirm  any  thing  contrary  to  his  mani- 
feft  folemnity  of  contracting.  Yelv.  196.  Cm.  Jac.  270. 
I  Brnunl.  II  I.  6  Co.  18.  b. 

Alfo  in  equity,  voluntary  conveyances  are  good  againft 
the  parties,  and  cannot  be  revoked,  nor  will  the  court 
interpofe  in  behalf  of  one  volunteer  againft  another; 
but  if  they  affect  creditors,  purchafers,  or  younger  chil- 
dren, the  court  will  fet  them  afide.      1  Chan-  Rep.  173. 

1  Fern.  100,  464. 

If  there  be  a  defective  conveyance,  without  an  equita- 
ble confideration,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  oblige  the 
party  to  make  it  good,  though  there  be  a  covenant  for 
further  affurances  ;  as  if  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  to  a 
ftrauger  without  livery,  the  feoffor  or  heir  fhall  not  be 
obliged  to  make  good  that  feoffment,  but  it  (hall  be 
conftmed  in  equity  to  be  an  eftate  at  will,  as  it  is  in  law. 

2  Petit.  365.  2  Fern.  40.  2  Fern.  475. 

If  an  annuity  is  granted  by  one  to  his  houfe-keeper, 
with  a  bond  for  payment  of  it,  and  the  bond  is  loft, 
equity  will  decree  payment  of  the  annuity  ;  for  fervice  is 
a  confideration,  and  no  turpi;  contractus  fhall  be  prefumed, 
unlufs  proved.     Air.  Eq,  24. 


If  one  is  bound  to  transfer  300 1.  Eaft-India  ftock  be- 
fore fuch  a  time,  which  he  neglects  to  do,  and  ftock  is 
much  rifen,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  transfer  the  ftock  in 
fpecie,  and  account  for  all  dividends  from  the  time  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  transferred.  2  Fern.  394.  See 
Prec.  in  Chan.  533. 

If  a  creditor  agrees  with  a  debtor  to  take  lefs  than  his 
debt,  fo  that  it  be  paid  precifely  at  fuch  a  day,  and  the 
creditor  fails  of  payment,  he  cannot  be  relieved,  jor  cu- 
ius efl  dare  ejus  ejl  difponere.     Fern.  210.   I  Chan  Ca.  no. 

If  money  be  lent  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent,  and  the 
mortgager  covenants  to  pay  6  per  cent,  if  he  made  de- 
fault for  the  fpace  of  fixty  days  after  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, if  he  makes  default,  the  court  will  not  relieve, 
this  being  the  agreement  of  the  parties.     2  Fern.  1 34. 

If  a  leflee,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  covenants  to  lay 
out  200  1.  upon  the  premifles,  within  the  firft  ten  years, 
and  lays  out  but  30 1.  and  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years  of  the  leafe,  the  leffor  brings  an  action  of  covenant, 
and  recovers  150 1.  damages,  equity  will  neither  relieve 
aeainft  the  damage,  nor  decree  the  money  to  be  now 
laid  out  in  improvements  ;  for  though  the  damages  feem 
exceflive,  yet  the  jury  were  proper  judges  ;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable the  leffee  would  not  be  fo  careful  in  laying  it  out  in 
lafting  improvements,  as  he  would  be  were  it  laid  out  at 
firft.      I  Fern.  316. 

AGRICULTURE,  the  art  of  tilling  and  cultivating 
the  earth,  in  order  to  render  it  fertile,  and  make  it  bear 
plants,  trees,  fruits,  &c. 

The  principal  operations  in  agriculture  are  manuring, 
plowing,  fallowing,  fowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  mow- 
ing, &c.  And  to  thefe  belong  the  management  of  the 
productions  of  particular  places  and  countries  ;  as  hops, 
hemp,  vines,  tobacco,  faffron,  liquorice,  woad,  &c. 
To  the  fame  art  belong  alio  planting,  traniplanting, 
pruning,  engrafting;  the  culture  of  forefts,  timber,  cop- 
pices, &c.  But  agriculture  in  general  confifts  either  in 
feeding  or  tillage,  whereby  are  raifed  ftore  of  cattle,  corn, 
and  fruits,  proper  for  food  and  traffic. 

To  begin  with  feeding :  and  here  might  be  enumerated 
the  various  forts  of  cattle  raifed  and  bred  by  the  care  of 
the  hufbandman  ;  but  the  moft  effential  with  refpect  to 
our  trade  are,  1.  The  cattle  for  beef;  which,  befides 
the  excellency  of  its  flefh  for  nourifhment,  affords  ma- 
ny neceflaries  for  our  trade,  and  is  extremely  ferviceable 
in  tillage :  with  this  we  both  nourifh  our  inhabitants  at 
home,  victual  our  fhips  for  foreign  voyages,  and  load 
them  wkh  the  feveral  manufactures  it  fupplies  us  with  : 
from  the  milk  we  make  butter  and  cheefe  ;  from  the  fkin, 
leather;  from  the  fat,  tallow;  and  of  the  horns,  feveral 
ufeful  neceflaries  :  the  overplus  whereof,  above  our  own 
confumption,  we  export,  and  fell  in  foreign  markets. 

2.  The  fheep  ;  whofe  golden  fleece,  being  the  bafis  of 
our  woollen  manufactures,  employs  multitudes'  of  our 
people ;  and  the  wool,  being  of  different  lengths  and 
finenefs,  makes  them  of  various  forts  ;  whereby  thofe 
animals  afford  us  a  yearly  crop,  whilft  living;  and,  at 
their  deaths,  we  have  their  flefh  and  their  fldns  for  variety 
of  ufes. 

3.  Horfes,  whofe  labour  is  fo  neceffary,  that  we  can 
neither  cany  on  our  hufbandry  or  trade  without  them  : 
add  to  this  their  fitnefs  for  war,  being  efteemed  the  moft 
courageous  in  the  whole  world,  and  for  thefe  ufes  they 
are  alfo  tranfported  abroad,  as  a  trafficable  commodity : 
but  their  flefh  is  of  no  ufe,  their  fkins  little  ;  the  leather 
made  of  them  being  very  ordinary,  only  the  longeft  of 
their  hairs  is  ufed  in  weaving  hats  for  the  ladies,  and  fome 
forts  in  perriwigs  for  the  men. 

There  are  fundry  other  forts  of  beafts,  fome  whereof 
require  no  care  in  raifing,  others  little  ;  fuch  as  the  flag, 
the  deer,  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  the  badger,  the  goat, 
and  divers  others,  whofe  fkins  are  neceffary  for  our  trade, 
and  ufeful  in  our  manufactures. 

Tillage  is  that  whereby  we  raife  our  corn,  by  turning 
up  and  manuring  the  land  ;  the  feveral  forts  of  corn  are 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  peafe,  beans,  vetches,  oats,  &c.  all 
which  not  only  afford  nourishment  to  ourfelves,  and  the 
beafts  we  ufe  in  labour,  but  ferve  for  confiderable  articles 
in  our  commerce  ;  as  they  give  employment  to  our  peo- 
ple at  home,  and  are  tranfported  abroad,  according  to  the 
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furplus  of  our  domeftic  confumption,  and  the  want  of 
our  neighbours,  befides  the  large  quantities  expended  in 
our  navigation. 

Thefe  produces  are  all  clear  profit  to  the  nation,  be- 
ing raifed  from  earth  and  labour  :  but  their  principal  be- 
nefit to  the  community  arifes  from  their  exportation  by 
our  merchants,  either  in  their  own  kinds,  or  when 
wrought  up,  the  remainder,  which  isfpent  at  home,  tend- 
ing rather  to  fupply  our  wants  than  to  advance  our 
wealth ;  which  exports  being,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  price  they  bear  in  other  countries,  and  thefe  arifing 
from  the  proportion  their  lands  hold  with  ours  in  their 
yearly  rents,  are  not  fo  great  in  fpecie  as  when  wrought 
up.  Butter  fimply  is  the  chief  wherewith  we  fupply  fe- 
veral  foreign  markets  ;  and  did  formerly  more,  till  by 
making  it  bad,  and  ufing  fcandalous  arts  to  encreafe  its 
weight,  England  loft  moft  of  that  trade,  and  is  beaten 
out  of  it  by  Ireland,  which  every  year  makes  theirs 
better  :  befides,  they  underfel  England  in  the  price,  as 
they  do  alfo  in  beef,  occafioned  by  the  lower  rents  of 
their  lands. 

It  was  the  aft  of  prohibition  made  formerly  in  Eng- 
land, that  firft  introduced  them  into  a  foreign  traffic,  their 
fole  dependence  before  that  time  being  on  the  Englifh 
markets,  and  from  hence  they  were  fupplied  with  what 
they  ftood  in  need  of;  but,  being  thereby  prohibited 
from  bringing  their  cattle,  and  other  provifions  to  Eng- 
land, they  endeavoured  to  find  a  vent  for  them  in  other 
markets,  which  they  did  with  good  fuccefs,  and  to  more 
advantage  :  the  fweetnefs  whereof  gave  a  fpring  to  their 
induftry,  and  put  them  on  the  woollen  manufactures, 
which  they  vended  alfo  where  they  exported  their  pro- 
vifions ;  till,  in  time,  it  became  fo  great  and  flourifhing 
as  to  give  us  apprehenfion  it  would  endanger  ours. 

As  for  corn,  foreign  markets  are  frequently  fupplied 
therewith,  both  from  thence,  and  from  the  iilands  of  the 
Azores,  cheaper  than  the  rents  of  our  lands  will  admit; 
but  the  Britifh  plantations  have  fome  dependence  on  Eng- 
land for  our  product ;  and,  as  the  lands  of  Ireland  rife 
in  their  yearly  value,  they  will  have  more.  We  alfo 
raife,  by  agriculture,  confi  derable  quantities  of  hemp  and 
flax,  both  which  are  ufeful  in  our  trade. 

Among  the  feveral  trees  that  adorn  our  fields,  the 
oak,  the  elm,  and  the  afh  are  the  chief;  thefe  not  only 
ferve  for  the  buildings  of  our  fhips  and  houfes,  but  alfo 
furnifh  us  with  materials  wherewith  our  artificers  make 
great  variety  of  things  fit  for  our  commerce  :  and  it  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  better  care  was  taken  to  preferve  our 
timber,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity. 

This  gives  us  a  fhort  idea  of  the  effects  of  hufbandry, 
which  is  apparently  the  original  fource  of  moft  of  our 
treafures ;  the  due  cultivation  of  the  earth  being  the 
great  fountain  of  all  materials  for  trade,  and  the  arts  of 
commerce  render  them  the  more  valuable  to  their  pro- 
prietors. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  it  will  ever  be  good  po- 
licy to  eafe  the  land,  in  order  to  promote  trade ;  and  to 
encourage  the  trading  intereft,  in  order  to  promote  the 
landed. 

Every  object  of  traffic  requifite  to  the  fuftenance  of 
life  being  produced  by  the  earth,  the  more  our  lands  in 
general  fhall  be  improved  and  cultivated,  and  the  greater 
plenty  we  fhall  have  of  vegetables  and  cattle  of  every 
kind,  the  more  populous  will  the  nation  be  in  ufeful 
hands,  and  the  more  comfortably  and  happily  will  the 
people  fubfift.  As  thofe  productions  augment,  fo  will 
the  general  confumption ;  the  greater  plenty,  the  cheaper 
will  every  thing  be,  whereby  trade  will  flourifh,  and 
money  alio  grow  proportionably  plentiful  in  general  cir- 
culation ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  lefs  money  will  purchafe 
every  thing  in  proportion  as  the  plenty  of  land  pro- 
ductions fhall  reduce  the  produce,  with  refpedt  to  the 
demand. 

By  the  general  improvement  of  the  old,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  frefh  lands  to  a  degree  requifite  to  render  things 
in  general  cheap  and  plentiful,  fuch  plenty  will  foon  be 
fo  magnified,  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  necefTaries  of 
life  to  one  half,  if  not  one  third  of  what  it  is  at  prefent. 
This  likewife  will  reduce  the  general  price  of  labour, 
that  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  necefTaries  of  life. 
Will  not  this  make  all  our  fabrics  and  manufadtures 


cheaper  as  well  among  ourfelves  as  foreigners,  fince 
their  value  is  conftituted  according  to  the  rate,  at  which 
artificers  and  manufacturers  can  fubfift  ?  Will  not  this 
naturally  extend  our  exportations,  not  only  amongft  our 
prefent  foreign  cuftomers,  but  attract  new  ones,  who  at 
prefent  are  incapable  of  purchafing  our  commodities,  by 
reafon  of  their  exceffive  dearnefs  ?  Will  not  this  prevent 
our  competitors  in  foreign  commerce,  who  are  now  ftu- 
dioufly  promoting  every  art  of  agriculture,  to  rival  and 
fupplant  us  in  that  which  is  the  great  fupport  of  the  whole 
Britifh  empire  ? 

In  countries  where  the  land  cultivated  does  not  afford 
an  ample  competency  of  its  productions  to  make  the 
whole  plentiful,  and  therefore  cheap,  will  not  the  peo- 
ple in  general  be  inevitably  diftrefTed  and  miferable  ? 
Can  any  chains  reftrain  their  tranfmigration,  from  coun- 
try to  country,  till,  with  fome  degree  of  confolation, 
they  fhall  be  able  to  fuftain  the  perpetual  ftate  of  labour  ? 
Where  this  policy  is  difregarded,  will  it  not  tend  to  de- 
population ;  where  regarded,  have  the  contrary  effect  ? 

If  the  rents  of  lands  fhall  be  raifed  above  what  the 
quantity  of  circulating  money  will  enable  tenants  to 
pay,  will  not  the  money  of  a  nation  grow  fcarcer  and 
fcarcer  ?  Where  there  is  not  a  quantity  of  land  effec- 
tually cultivated  to  reduce  the  rents,  in  proportion  to 
the  money,  will  not  the  fcarcity  of  money  at  length 
grow  fo  great,  as  to  leave  little  in  the  kingdom  ?  For 
where  the  rents  are  kept  up  beyond  the  proportion  of 
money  to  pay  them,  will  not  every  thing  rife  in  its  price 
and  value,  commerce  grow  worfe  and  worfe,  its  general 
ballance  turn  more  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  dearer  na- 
tion, and  at  length  the  nation  become  ftript  of  its  money 
as  well  as  its  people  ? 

Did  not  the  demand  for  farms  in  greater  proportion 
than  they  were  to  be  had,  firft  raife  their  rents  ?  Did 
not  this  deter  people  from  encreafing  the  cultivation  of 
frefh  land,  as  the  demand  fhews  they  would,  as  they 
encreafed  in  number?  What  could  the  furplus  people  do, 
but  ftrike  into  trades  and  profeflions  ?  Whilft  the  necef- 
faries,  the  price  of  labour,  rents  of  lands  and  manu- 
factures have  advanced  amongft  us,  have  not  thofe  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  profeffions  found  it  alfo  difficult  to 
live  ?  Will  not  more  and  more  be  daily  undone,  if  the 
monftrous  dearnefs  of  things  continues  as  it  does  ?  Can 
the  gentleman  flatter  himfelf  with  efcaping  a  propor- 
tionate injury  with  the  reft  of  the  people  ?  If  money 
becomes  fcarcer  and  fcarcer,  will  not  monopolizers, 
foreftallers,  and  regraters,  multiply  to  enhance  ftill  more; 
and  more  the  prices  of  provifions,  fince  the  produce  of 
the  earth  at  a  cheap  rate  will  not  bring  fufficient  fupport 
to  the  farmer,  and  pay  all  charges  to  which  he  is  liable  ? 
Does  not  this  encreafe,  inftead  of  lefTen,  the  evil  ? 

To  encreafe  money,  to  keep  up  the  payment  of  rents, 
can  itotherwife  be  effected  than  by  the  encreafe  of  fuch 
foreign  commerce  as  will  bring  us  in  an  increafed  ba- 
lance ?  but  how  can  this  be  expected,  except  by  a  de- 
creafe  in  the  price  of  our  commodities,  which  only  will 
or  can  encourage  and  enable  foreign  ftates  and  empires 
to  buy  them  ?  Can  this  be  effectually  done,  till  the  price 
of  rents  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney? This  cannot  be  accomplifhed,  till  a  due  quantity 
ofwafteland  is  taken  into  cultivation.  This  meafure 
will  make  farms  abound,  the  only  natural  way  to  lower 
rents  in  general. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  gentlemen  would  be  fufferers 
by  lowering  of  rents,  by  fuch  means.  Let  it  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  all  our  lands  fhall  be  raifed  20  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  now  if  that  land  cultivated  will  bear  no  more 
corn,  grafs,  nor  cattle,  &c.  than  it  does  at  prefent,  muft 
not  the  corn  and  cattle  be  advanced  in  proportion?  Will 
not  the  necefTaries  of  life  coft  the  labourer  more,  and  his 
wages  be  raifed  accordingly  ?  All  things  would  certainly 
be  raifed,  if  money  could  be  found  to  circulate  trade  at 
fuch  an  advance  ;  and  fince  gentlemen  as  well  as  the  la- 
bourer would  buy  every  thing  at  fuch  an  advanced  price, 
how  could  they  be  advantaged  by  receiving  20  per  cent, 
per  annum  more,  and  paying  the  fame,  or  more,  for  what 
they  ftood  in  need  of? 

If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  although  this  might  be  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  their  expence,  yet  it  would  not 
be  fo   to  their   favings,   they  will  be  deceived.     Sup- 
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pofe  a  gentlemen  of  iooo  1.  per  annum,  now  fpends  500 1. 
and  lays  by  500 1.  per  annum ;  if  eftates  were  raifed  20  per 
cent,  as  fuppofed,  he  would  then  fpend  600 1.  and  lay  by 
600 1,  per  annum.  But  how  would  he  be  the  richer,  fince 
the  price  of  every  thing  is  raifed  at  leaft  in  the  like  propor- 
tion r  The  neceffaries  of  life  will  coft  the  labourer  more, 
and  his  wages  muft  be  raifed  accordingly.  Timber  for 
carriages,  and  other  ufes,  will  coft  more  to  fell  and  hew  ; 
horfes  to  draw  the  produce  of  the  earth  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive, and  confequently  carriage,  and  every  manufac- 
ture, will  coft  more.  All  things  in  general  will  certainly 
be  raifed,  while  money  can  be  found  to  circulate  trade 
at  fuch  an  advance ;  and  as  gentlemen  themfelves,  as 
well  as  others,  would  buy  every  thing  at  fuch  a  raifed 
price,  how  would  they  be  benefited  by  receiving  20  per 
tent,  per  annum  more,  and  paying  that  at  leaft  for  all 
they  wanted  ? 

The  purchafe  of  eftates  being  governed  by  the  intereft 
of  money,  will  be  valued  at  as  many  years  as  if  rents 
had  not  fallen  ;  and  though  the  fum  for  which  they  fell 
will  be  annually  lefs,  as  the  rent  fhall  be  lowered  ;  yet 
the  money  will  have,  at  leaft,  all  the  fame  effect,  apply 
the  fame  as  you  pleafe.  If  the  lands  were  raifed  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  this  would  not  make  them  produce 
more,  but  perhaps  lefs,  than  they  now  do,  by  putting 
it  out  of  the  farmer's  power,  in  fome  degree,  to  ufe  fo 
much  ikill  and  expence  in  cultivation  as  before  rents 
were  fo  raifed :  and  as  this  advance  of  rent  would  not 
tend  to  encreafe  the  produce,  all  the  produce  muft  be 
fold,  not  only  for  all  the  twenty  pounds  more,  but  there 
muft  be  profits  likewife  on  all  thofe  twenty  pounds,  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted  at 
the  higher  prices,  to  which  every  thing  will  be  enhanced 
from  the  general  rife  of  things,  as  it  paffed  through  eve- 
ry hand,  comprehending  the  manufacturing  part  alfo; 
this  ftill  would  proportionably  encreafe  the  profits  on  the 
firft  raifed  prime  cofts,  before  they  reached  the  confumer; 
and  muft  not  he  in  the  end,  not  only  pay  the  advanced 
twenty  pounds  rent,  but  the  enhanced  profits  arifing 
thereon,  through  all  the  feveral  hands  it  parted  ?  And 
fince  labour,  which  adds  the  greateft  value  to  every 
thing,  will  in  this  cafe  be  enhanced  too,  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  produce  muft  be  dearer  by  all 
the  firft  advanced  twenty  pounds  rent,  and  by  fuitable 
profits  to  all  the  feveral  hands  through  which  things  pafs, 
together  with  a  greater  charge  of  labour  thereon. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  fame  quantity  of  pro- 
duce muft  thus  coft  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  twenty 
pounds  rent,  by  which  it  was  enhanced,  the  feveral  parts 
thereof  muft  coft  more  likewife  in  fuch  proportion ;  fo 
that  we  may  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  140  1.  could  not 
in  this  cafe  purchafe  more  than  100 1.  did  before  the 
rife ;  whereby  gentlemen,  who  are  confumers  in  com- 
mon with  others,  would  become  poorer  for  raifing  their 
eftates ;  and  therefore  it  fhould  confequently  feem  ma- 
nifell  that  they  would  be  the  richer  for  lowering  their 
eftates  20  or  30  percent,  per  annum,  by  a  due  encreafe  in 
the  cultivation  of  more  land,  fince  it  muft  be  no  lefs  cer- 
tain that  70I.  or  Sol.  would  purchafe  more  in  this  cafe 
than  100 1.  does  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  evident  that 
120 1.  in  the  other  cafe  would  not  purchafe  fo  much  as 
100 1.  doth  now.  So  that  if  rents  {hould  fall  30 1.  per 
cent  by  a  larger  land  cultivation,  every  thing  would  cer- 
tainly fall  in  the  fame  proportion,  whereby  gentlemen 
would  lofe  nothing  but  the  nominal  found  of  fo  much 
per  annum. 

This  obvious  reafoning  evinces  why  gentlemen  can- 
not live  fo  well  and  hofpitably  on  the  fame  eftates  as 
their  anceftors  did,  who  had  confiderably  lefs  nominal 
income  than  their  fucceffors.  If  therefore  gentlemen 
find  themfelves  ftreightened  by  raifing  rents,  above  what 
the  circulating  money  amongft  them  will  enable  them  to 
pay  ;  muft  not  this  encreafe  the  ftreights  and  difficulties 
of  the  people  on  whom  fuch  heavy  rents  are  raifed,  and 
account  for  their  arrearages  and  badnefs  of  payments  ? 

AGRIMONY,  or  Eupatorium  of  the  Greeks.  This 
genus  of  plants  is  placed  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  ninth 
lection  of  his  fixth  clafs,  intitled,  "  Herbs  with  a  rofe- 
flower,  whofe  cup  changes  to  a  dry  fruit." 

The  common  agrimony  is  well  known  by  all  the  herb- 
folks.     It  grows  wild  upon  banks  near  woods  and  hedges 
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in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  is  there  gathered  and 
brought  to  the  markets. 

The  virtues  of  the  common  agrimony  have  been  fully 
fet  forth  by  all  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Mediea.  The 
whole  plant  has  been  recommended  for  ufe.  A  diftilled 
water  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant  has  been 
long  eftablifhed  as  a  {hop-medicine ;  and  a  fyrup  made 
of  the  juice  of  the  plant,  is  by  fome  greatly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  arifing  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  liver. 
The  qualities  afcribed  to  this  plant  are ;  it  warms,  dries, 
cleanfes,  binds,  and  ftrengthens ;  it  is  alfo  efteemed  as  a 
good  vulnerary  herb. 

The  fweet  agrimmy  makes  a  very  pleafant  tea ;  and 
if  a  little  of  the  round-leaved  forrel,  or  of  the  common 
wood  forrel  is  added  to  it,  thefe  will  make  a  pleafant, 
wholefome  drink,  for  thofe  who  have  a  thirft  ;  as  I  can, 
from  long  experience,  myfelf  certify.     Miller. 

AJAN,  a  coaft  and  country  of  Africa  ;  has  the  river 
Quilmanci  on  the  fouth ;  the  mountains  from  which 
that  river  fprfngs  on  the  weft  ;  Abyfiinb,  or  Ethiopia, 
and  the  ftreight  of  Babelmandel  on  the  north  ;  and  the 
Eaftern,  or  Indian  Ocean  on  the  eaft.  Going  from 
fouth  to  north,  along  the  coaft,  we  find  the  republic  of 
Brava,  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxo,  and  that  of  Adel, 
and  fome  other  more  wefhvard  within  the  land.  The 
coaft  abounds  with  all  neceffaries  of  life,  and  has  plenty 
of  very  good  horfes.  The  kings  of  Ajan  are  often  at 
war  with  the  emperor  of  the  Abyffins,  and  all  the  pri- 
foners  they  take  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of  Cambaya, 
thofe  of  Aden,  and  other  Arabs,  who  come  to  trade  in 
their  harbours,  and  give  them  in  exchange  coloured 
cloths,  glafs  beads,  raifins,  and  dates  j  for  which  they 
alfo  take  back,  befide  (laves,  gold  and  ivory.  The  whole 
fea-coaft,  from  Zanguebar  to  the  ftreight  of  Babelman- 
del, is  called  the  coaft  of  Ajan  ;  and  a  conliderable  part 
of  it  is  ftiled  the  Defert-coaft.  Its  kingdoms,  or  provinces, 
are  as  follow : 

1.  Brava,  the  capital  of  a  republic  of  the  fame  name, 
is  fituate  between  two  arms  of  the  river  Quilmanci, 
where  it  has  a  pretty  good  harbour.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
city,  and  is  inhabited  by  merchants,  who  trade  in  gold, 
filver,  filks,  {tuffs,  &c.  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Portugueze.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ambergreafe  on 
the  coaft  of  Brava. 

2.  Magadoxo,  or  Madogaxo,  has  the  kingdom  of  Adel 
on  the  north ;  the  kingdom  of  Alaba  on  the  weft ;  the 
territories  of  Brava  on  the  north  ;  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean 
on  the  eaft.  This  country  abounds  with  barley,  and 
other  fruit,  and  feeds  great  numbers  of  horfes  and  other 
cattle. 

To  the  capital  city  Magadoxo  a  great  many  merchants 
of  Cambaya  and  Aden  bring  fluffs,  drugs,  and  fpices, 
which  they  exchange  for  gold,  ivory,  and  wax. 

3.  Adel  has  Magadoxo  on  the  fouth  ;  part  of  the 
Eaftern  Ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ajan  which 
is  called  the  Defert-coaft  on  the  eaft ;  the  ftreights  of  Ba- 
delmandel  on  the  north  ;  and  the  Galles,  with  the  king- 
doms of  Dancari  and  Balli,  on  the  weft. 

The  town  of  Zeila,  feated  in  a  gulph  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  mouth  of  the  ftreight  of  Babelmandel,  is  ex- 
tremely populous.  The  foil  about  Zeila  is  nothing  but 
a  dry,  barren  fand,  and  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  frefh 
water  two  days  journey  from  the  city  :  but,  at  that  dif- 
tance,  the  country  abounds  with  corn  and  fruit  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  ufe  it  all,  and  the 
Arabs  of  Aden,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  come 
and  make  their  provifions  here.  The  country  abounds 
alfo  with  cattle  ;  befides  which,  they  have  alfo  here 
gold,  ivory,  frankincenfe,  pepper,  and  great  numbers 
of  {laves,  whom  they  buy,  or  fteal,  in  Abyffinia,  all 
which  they  exchange  with  the  merchants  of  Arabia  and 
Cambaya  for  cloth,  amber,  necklaces,  glafs  beads,  rai- 
fins, dates,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  Quiloa,  Melinda, 
Mombafa,  and  other  parts,  come  and  buy  horfes  at  Bar- 
bora,  another  fea-port  town  on  this  coaft. 

4.  Dancali,  Dancale,  or  Dangale,  lies  to  the  weft  of 
the  Red-Sea,  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  of  Abyffinia,  and 
to  the  north  of  Balli  and  Fatagar.  It  has  a  fea-port 
town  called  Bailar.  Here  is  a  place  called  the  Land  of 
Salt,  becaufe  it  contains  mines,  out  of  which  they  dig 
vaft  quantities  of  fait,  which  is  carried  into  other  coun- 
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tries  on  camels,  and  affords  a  confiderable  trade.  The  foil 
here  is  almoft  every  where  barren,  and  produces  no  corn 
at  all. 

AID  is  the  fame  with  the  French  aide,  and  is  generally 
underftood  to  be  a  fubfidy  granted  to  the  crown.  By  the 
ancient  law  of  the  land,  the  king  and  any  lord  of  the 
realm  might  lay  an  aid  upon  their  tenants,  for  knighting 
an  eldeft  fon,  or  marriage  of  a  daughter ;  but  this  was 
taken  away  by  the  ftatute.  12  Car.  1.  c.  24.  This 
impofition,  which  was  levied  in  former  times,  feems 
to  have  defcended  to  us  from  Normandy,  or  rather  from 
the  feudal  law.  Grand.  Cujiom.  c.  35.  It  is  faid  to  differ 
from  tax  in  fignification ;  for  taxes  were  anciently  levied 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  upon  any  occafion  whatfoever, 
but  aids  could  not  be  levied  but  where  it  was  lawful  and 
cuftomary  fo  to  do  ;  as  to  make  the  eldeft  fon  a  knight, 
marry  the  eldeft  daughter,  or  redeem  the  lord  from  prifon. 
By  ftatute  34  Ed.  I.  c.  1.  it  is  ordained  that  the  king  fhall 
levy  no  aid  or  tax  without  his  parliament.     Cowel. 

AIDERBEITZAN,  or  as  the  Perfians  call  it  Azer- 
beian,  or  Afapaican,  a  province  in  Perfia,  borders  on  the 
eaft  to  the  province  of  Ghilan  and  Tabriftan ;  to  the  fouth 
on  Perfian  [rack  ;  to  the  weft  and  north  weft  upon  Upper 
Armenia  and  the  river  Aras ;  and  to  the  north,  on  Schir- 
wan.  The  foil  of  this  province  is  fruitful,  and  the  cli- 
mate heahhy,  though  cold.     It  contains, 

1.  Tauris,  a  very  large  and  potent  city,  being  the  fe- 
cond  in  Perfia,  for  dignity,  grandeur,  riches,  trade,  and 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  city  contains  15,000  houfes, 
and  as  many  {hops ;  for  the  houfes  in  Perfia  are  not  in  the 
fame  place  with  their  {hops,  which  ftand  for  the  moft  part 
in  long  and  arched  ftreets  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  which 
ftreets  are  called  bazars,  or  markets,  and  make  the  heart 
of  the  city;  the  houfes  being  in  the  out-parts,  and  hav- 
ing almoft  all  gardens  belonging  to  them. 

Thefe  at  Tauris  are  the  fineft  bazars  that  are  in  any 
place  of  Alia ;  and  it  is  a  lovely  fight  to  behold  their  vaft 
extent,  their  largenefs,  their  beautiful  cupolas,  and  the 
arches  over  them,  the  number  of  people  that  are  there  all 
day  long,  and  the  vaft  quantity  of  merchandizes  with 
which  they  are  filled.  The  grandeft  of  all,  and  where 
they  fell  their  jewels  and  wares  of  greateft  value,  is  octan- 
gular, and  very  fpacious,  being  called  kaiferie,  or  the  royal 
market-place.  Their  other  public  buildings  are  no  lefs 
fumptuous,  nor  lefs  populous.  The  houfes  where  they 
fell  tobacco,  coffee,  and  ftrong  liquors,  are  anfwerable  to 
the  beauty  of  the  reft.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  amount 
to  about  550,000  fouls,  though  feveral  perfons  there  fay 
there  are  no  lefs  than  1,100,000.  The  number  of  ftrangers 
alfo,  which  are  thereat  all  times,  is  very  great;  thefe  re- 
ferring thither  from  all  parts  of  Afia-.  nor  is  there,  per- 
haps, any  fort  of  merchandize  of  which  there  is  not  a  ma- 
gazine to  be  found  at  Tauris.  The  city  is  full  of  artifts 
in  cotton,  filk,  and  gold  ;  and  feveral  of  the  principal 
merchants  there  affirmed  to  Sir  John  Chardin,  that  there 
are  above  6000  bales  of  filk  wrought  out  in  manufactures 
every  year. 

The  trade  of  the  city  extends  all  over  Perfia  and  Tur- 
key, into  Mufcovy,  Tartary,  the  Indies,  and  over  the 
Black-Sea.  Not  far  from  the  city,  in  the  neighbouring 
parts,  are  to  be  feen  great  quarries  of  white  marble,  of 
which  there  is  a  fort  that  is  tranfparent.  The  people  of 
the  country  imagine  it  to  be  water  of  a  mineral  fountain, 
congealed  and  hardened  by  degrees  :  there  are,  indeed, 
not  far  from  it,  two  confiderable  mines,  the  one  of  gold, 
the  other  of  fait ;  but  there  has  been  no  working  in  the 
gold  mine  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  they  always  found  that 
the  profit  never  anfwered  to  the  expences  of  the  labour. 

The  bazars  at  Ardebil,  or  Ardevil,  are  fine  and  well 
covered  ;  but  here  they  deal  very  little  in  gold  fluffs  and 
jewels,  as  they  are  faid  to  have  done  formerly,  and  as  they 
do  in  other  places.  Here  are  but  three  or  four  large 
ftreets  where  the  chief  (hops  are  ;  the  reft  are  not  worth 
fpeaking  of  j  and,  indeed,  trade  flags  here  very  much. 
The  meidan,  or  great  fquare,  is  300  paces  long,  and  150 
broad,  having  fhops  all  round  it,  which,  when  this  city 
was  in  its  flourifhing  condition,  were  well-ftocked  with 
valuable  commodities  ;  but  the  richeft  goods,  fuch  as 
jewels,  gold,  filver,  filk,  &c.  were  kept  in  another  mar- 
ket-houfe,  or  exchange,  which  is  a  fquare  building,  arched 
over,  and  opens  at  three  gates,  into  three  long  ftreets. 


At  Miana  there  is  a  kind  of  cuftom-houfe,  where  the 
officers  are  faid  to  be  very  tyrannical  in  their  exactions 
upon  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  who  trade  that  way. 

Soltanaya,  or  Sultania,  has  fome  bazars,  but  not  con- 
fiderable ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  reckoned  a  trading 
place. 

AIGRIS,  a  ftone  which  ferves  inftead  of  current  coin 
among  the  Illinois,  a  nation  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  where  the  river  Afbin  runs,  near  the  Gold-coaft. 
It  is  there  looked  upon  as  a  precious  ftone,  and  yet  has 
nothing  in  it  to  make  it  very  valuable.  It  is  of  a  greenifh- 
blue  colour,  without  any  luftre ;  pretty  hard,  indeed, 
but  does  not  take  a  good  polUh,  neither  have  they  flcill 
enough  to  polifli  it  better.  And  yet  they  are  fo  fond  of  it, 
that  when  they  buy  it,  they  give  its  weight  in  gold  for  it. 
They  make  little  bits  of  it,  called  betiquets,  which  are 
bored  through  in  the  middle,  that  they  may  firing  them 
on  fmall  threads,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Confidering 
the  price  of  that  ftone,  the  betiquets  muft  be  extremely 
fmall,  fince  two  of  them  are  worth  but  one  penny  French 
money.  They  cut  fome  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  an  inch 
long,  and  they  are  bored  through  lengthways.  They 
ferve  as  ornaments  for  the  beards  of  the  kings  and  lords, 
making  treffes  of  the  hair,  which  they  pafs  through  thofe 
cylinders.  Akaefini,  king  of  the  Illinois,  had,  in  the 
twenty  treffes  of  his  beard,  fixty  of  thofe  cylinders,  which 
were  worth,  at  leaft,  20,000  crowns.  But,  for  all  that, 
this  pretended  precious  ftone  is  not  fo  fhining  and  bright 
as  green  rafade,  which  is  brought  them  from  Europe. 
"  I  am  pretty  much  inclined  to  think,  fays  the  Chevalier 
de  Marchais,  in  his  Voyage  de  Guinee,  torn,  i  p.  261,  that 
the  aigris  is  the  fame  as  the  ftone  called  jade,  or  a  kind 
that  comes  near  it,  but  is  not  well  polifhed  by  the  Illinois, 
which  is  owing  to  their  want  of  fkill." 

AIRSHIRE,  contains  three  great  bailiwicks  of  Scot- 
land, viz.  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham,  which  differ 
in  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  though  none  of  them  are  barien  ; 
they  produce  corn  and  cattle,  but  not  in  any  great  plenty. 
The  inhabitants,  being  an  induftrious  people,  are  many 
of  them  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Glafcow,  and  other 
places,  in  their  herring  fifhery.  The  river  Aire  abounds 
with  falmon  and  trout,  asLady-Ifle  (about  five  miles  from 
the  town  of  Aire,)  does  with  fowl  and  rabbits  ;  and  from 
Irwin  great  quantities  of  Scotch  coal  are  exported  for  Ire- 
land. 

AKOND,  the  title  of  the  third  pontificate  of  Perfia. 
He  is  an  officer  of  juftice,  and  properly  the  firft  civil  lieu- 
tenant ;  taking  cognizance  of  all  cafes  of  orphans  and 
widows,  of  contracts,  and  all  other  civil  affairs.  The 
king  allows  him  an  annual  penfion  of  2500  pounds,  that 
he  may  not  take  any  thing  of  the  contending  parties. 

ALABASTER,  a  kind  of  ftone,  refembling  marble, 
but  fofter. 

There  are  various  colours  of  this  ftone,  but  that  which 
is  white  and  fhining  is  the  moft  common.  It  is  much 
ufed  by  fculptors,  for  fmall  ftatues,  vafes,  columns,  &c. 

ALA  DULIA,  a  province  of  Anatolia,  or  Afia  Minor, 
comprehends,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  Cappadacia  Magna,  and 
the  Leffer  Armenia.  It  joins  to  the  country,  or  Begleber- 
gate  of  Trebizond  on  the  fouth,  and  is,  by  the  Turks, 
called  the  Beglebergate  of  Munit,  or  Marafch.  This  di- 
ftridt  is  likewife  called,  by  the  Turks,  Dulgadir,  or  Dul- 
cadir.  The  territory  of  this  province  is  unfit  for  tillage, 
but  hath  abundance  of  fine  pafture  grounds,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  breed  a  prodigious  number  of  cattle,  efpecially 
horfes  and  camels,  befides  great  herds  of  fheep  and 
goats. 

1.  Cappadacia,  befides  the  great  pafture  grounds,  pro- 
duces wines  and  fruits  in  great  quantities  ;  and  the  moun- 
tains, with  which  it  abounds,  efpecially  that  long  and  high 
chain  of  them  called  Antitaurus,  have  mines  of  filver,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  alum.     Its  chief  cities  are, 

Marafch,  which  is  large  and  well-built,  and  drives  a 
good  traffic. 

Ccsfaria,  now  Caifar,  2.  fair  and  populous  city,  the 
ftageofall  the  caravans  of  the  Eaft,  which  here  difperfe 
to  their  refpective  cities.  The  bazars  are  handfome  arid 
well-ftored,  and  the  inhabitants,  -who  are  quite  polite, 
drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  cotton. 

2.  Armenia  the  LeJJer,  the  other  province  of  Aladulia, 
fo  called  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the  Greater  Armenia,  which 
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loners  to  Perfia,  has  little  or  no  trade,  and  is  therefore 
no  place  of  note. 

ALAMODE,  in  commerce,  is  a  thin,  light,  gloffy, 
black  fiik,  not  quilled,  or  crofted,  chiefly  ufed  for  wo- 
men's hoods  and  men's  mourning  fcarfs. 

The  fubftance  of  the  feveral  afts  of  parliament  now 
in  force  that  relate  to  this  article,  is  as  follows  : 

Alamodes  and  luftrings  may  not  be  imported  but  into 
London  only  ;  and  upon  notice  firft  given  to  the  com- 
miffioners  of  thecuftoms,  of  the  quality,  quantity,  with  the 
marks,  numbers,  and  packages,  the  names  of  the  im- 
porter, the  fhip,  and  her  burthen,  the  matter,  the  place 
where  to  be  laden,  and  into  which  they  are  intended  to 
be  imported,  and  taking  a  licence  under  the  hands  of 
the  faid  commiffioners,  or  any  three  of  them.     4  and 

5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  5.  fttl.  14.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  43.  feci.  1. 

If  they  are  imported  into  any  other  port  than  Lon- 
don, or  without  notice,  licence,  and  payment  of  duty, 
and  not  fealed  or  marked,  are  forfeited,  or  their  full 
value.     4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  5.  feci.  14.  5  and 

6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  20.  feci.  45.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
tap.  43.  felt.  2. 

Upon  importation  they  are  to  be  marked  and  fealed, 
and  reordered  in  a  particular  book,  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  before  delivered  out  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  ware- 
houfe.  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  20.  feci.  45.  9  and 
10  Will.  HI.  cap.  43.  feci.  2.  If  the  feals,  or  marks, 
are  altered,  counterfeited,  or  mifapplied,  the  offenders, 
and  their  aiders,  &c.  are  each  to  forfeit  500 1.  and  to 
ftand  in  the  pillory  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours.  5  and  6 
Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  20.  feci.  45.  6  and  7  Will.  III. 
tap.  18.  feci.  30.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  5. 

If  they  are  imported  without  payment  of  duty,  or  being 
prohibited,  or,  by  way  of  infurance,  delivered,  or  agreed 
to  be  delivered,  the  importer,  contractor,  or  receiver, 
may  be  profecuted,  and  a  capias  in  the  firft  procefs, 
fpecifying  the  fum  of  the  penalty  may  be  iffued,  and  the 
offenders  be  obliged  to  give  fufficient  bail  to  appear  in 
court,  and,  at  fuch  appearance,  muft  give  fecurity  to 
anfwer  all   forfeitures  and  penalties,  or  elfe  go  to  gaol. 

8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36.  feci.  1.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  43.  feci.  8. 

If  they  are  fraudulently  imported,  knowingly  received 
into  cuftody,  bartered,  or  fold,  every  perfon  concerned, 
is  to  forfeit  500I.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap. 43.  feci.  3. 

If  they  are  bought,  fold,  or  harboured,  being  fealed, 
or  marked,  with  a  counterfeit  feal,  or  mark,  the  offen- 
ders knowing  thereof,  and  not  difcovering,  are  to  for- 
feit the  goods  and  100 1.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43, 
feci.  5. 

They  may  be  feized  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  the  bills  of  mortality,  only  by  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  or  perfons  deputed  by  the  luftring  com- 
pany, having  writs  of  affiftance  from  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer. 9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  5.  5  Ann. 
cap.  20.  feci.  3. 

When  feized,  they  are  immediately  to  be  carried  to 
the  Cuftom-houfe  warehoufe  in  London  ;  and,  if  for- 
feited, to  be  there  fold  by  inch  of  candle,  on  condition 
to  be  exported,  and  not  to  be  delivered  but  in  order  to 
be  put  on  Hip-board,  and  until  fecurity  be  given  for  the 
due  exportation ;  which  fecurity  may  be  difcharged  by 
certificate  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  place  where 
they  were  delivered,  or  by  oath  that  they  were  loft  at 
fea.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36.  feci.  4.  9  and  10  Will. 
III.  cap.  43.  feci.  2. 

If  feized  and  forfeited,  they  are  not  to  be  confumed 
in  Great-Britain,  but  muft  be  fold  on  condition  only  to 
be  exported.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36.  feci.  4.  9  and 
10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feel.  2. 

In  difputes  concerning  their  manufacture  or  importa- 
tion, the  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  importer,  or  claimer. 

9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feel.  5. 

Officers  conniving  at  the  fraudulent  importation  of 
them,  or  collufively  delaying  profecution,  are  to  forfeit 
560  1.  and  are  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
under  his  majefty.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feel.  6. 

If  they  offend  a  fetond,  or  more  times,  after  con- 
viction, they  are  to  forfeit  double  for  each  offence. 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feel.  7. 


Commanders  of  fhips  of  war,  importing,  or  know- 
ingly permitting,  fuch  goods  to  be  unlhipped,  befidcs  all 
other  penalties  and  forfeitures,  are  to  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  ferving  his  majefty.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43. 
fea.  4. 

Seamen  belonging  to  fuch  fhips,  difcovering  the  im- 
portation, or  unfhipping,  befides  part  of  the  forfeitures, 
are  to  be  difcharged  from  their  fervice,  if  defired.  9  and 
10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feel.  4. 

Before  claim  can  be  entered,  the  claimer  is  to  give  fe- 
curity to  pay  full  cofts  of  fuit  if  he  be  caft;  otherwife, 
the  goods  to  be  forfeited.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43. 
feci.  10.     5  Ann.  cap.  10.  fell.  4. 

Information  is  to  be  commenced  within  two  yeara 
after  the  offence.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  12. 

Black  alamodes  and  luftrings  are  not  to  be  bought, 
fold,  or  dealt  in,  unlefs  fealed,  or  marked,  at  the  Cuf- 
tom-houfe, or  by  the  luteftring  company,  upon  forfei- 
ture thereof,  and  iool.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  18. 
feel.  28. 

But  if  the  buyer  difcovers  the  feller  within  twelve 
months,  he  is  difcharged,  3nd  is  entitled  to  half  the  for- 
feiture of  the  feller.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  18.  feci.  29. 

Black  alamodes  and  luftrings,  wherefoever  manu- 
factured, found  without  the  proper  marks,  or  feals,  are 
forfeited;  and  the  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  they  are 
found,  forfeits  iool.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap  18.  feel.  28. 
8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36.  feel.  3. 

The  diftribution  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  is  two 
thirds  to  the  king,  and  one  third  to  the  feizer,  or  fuer ; 
but  the  charges  of  fuit  and  profecution  muft  be  paid  out 
of  his  majefty 's  part.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  fell. 
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ALATERNUS,  the  Jlaff-trce.  This  genus  is  by 
doctor  Tburnefort  placed  in  his  twentieth  ciafs  of  trees 
and  fhrubs  with  a  flower  of  one  leaf,  whofe  pointal  be- 
comes a  foft  fruit  or  berry,  inclofing  hard  feeds.  Mr. 
Ray  places  it  in  his  clafs  of  trees  and  drubs  bearing 
berries  inclofing  feveral  hard  feeds. 

There  are  two  forts  of  the  alaternus,  the  broad-leaved, 
commonly  called  phillyrea,  and  the  narrow-leaved,  deeply 
fawed  on  the  edges.  Some  of  the  Dutch  gardeners  preferve 
the  latter  fort  in  their  green-houfes,  for  the  tea-tree ;  and 
do  frequently  fell  the  plants  as  fuch  to  thofe  who  are  ig- 
norant, or  who  fend  to  Holland  for  tea  plants. 

Both  thefe  forts  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  fouth  of  France ;  and  have  been  long  inhabitants  of 
the  Englifh  gardens.  They  grow  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  fpread  their  branches  pretty 
wide  on  every  fide ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  lower  branches 
are  pruned  off,  the  plants  will  be  bufhy  from  the  ground 
upward. 

The  berries  of  the  narrow-leaved  alaternus,  are  ga- 
thered in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  are  fent  to  England 
by  the  name  of  French  or  Avignon  berries,  which  afford 
an  excellent  dye  or  paint. 

Thefe  plants  flower  in  April,  and  their  berries  are 
ripe  the  beginning  of  September.  The  birds  are  fo  fond 
of  thefe  berries,  as  to  devour  them  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  if  they  are  not  gathered,  or  protected  from  them. 

ALBANIA,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe,  lies  be- 
tween Macedonia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  gulph  of  Venice 
on  the  weft,  having  on  the  north-eaft,  and  north,  a 
chain  of  mountains,  called  Mcnte-nigro,  or  the  Black 
Mountains,  which  divide  it  partly  from  Macedonia,  and 
partly  from  Servia  and  Dalmatia.  On  the  fouth,  it  is 
bounded  by  Epirus,  which  is  fometimes  called  Lower  Al- 
bania ;  as  the  province  we  are  fpeaking  of  is  ftiled  Upper 
Albania.  Its  foil  is  fruitful,  but  more  towards  the  north 
than  towards  the  fouth,  and  produces  flax,  cotton,  and 
excellent  wine  ;  as  alfo  wax  in  the  woods,  and  fait  dug 
out  of  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  make  tapeftry, 
which,  with  the  other  commodities,  they  vend  abroad. 
But  this  country  has  the  fame  fate  of  all  others  under  the 
Turkifli  dominion,  being  almoft  deftitute  of  commerce, 
and  its  coaft  poffefled  by  a  kind  of  pirates,  or  rovers. 
Its  chief  places  are, 

1.  Scutari,  which  is  a  confiderable  trading  town. 

2.  Dukigno,  fituate  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  may 
contain  7  or  8000  fouls,  fays  Mr.  Spon,  and  is  an  indif- 
ferent good  echelle,  or  fcale,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Levant 
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language,  a  city  of  traffic.     The  Franks  have  here  a 
conful. 

3.  Durazzo,  is  a  noted  fea-port  on  the  coaft  of  the 
gulph  of  Venice.  The  harbour  of  Dyrrachium  lies  to 
the  north-weft  of  Brundujium,  now  Brindizzi,  and  the 
paffage  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  eafy,  fo  that  the 
former  became  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  towns  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  fea.  Two  circumftances  con- 
curred to  make  it  flourifh ;  the  one  was,  that  the  inha- 
bitants gave  every  one  a  full  liberty  to  fettle  there ; 
whereas  the  Apollonians,  their  neighbours,  drove  all 
ftrangers  out  of  their  city,  after  the  example  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. The  other  was,  that  moft  foreigners,  who 
failed  up  and  down  the  Adriatic  fea,  ufed,  by  the  way, 
to  put  into  this  harbour.  Meffieurs  Boudraud,  Maty, 
and  Corneille  fay,  that  this  is  ftill  a  pretty  large  town, 
well  fortified,  and  that  it  has  a  good  harbour:  whereas 
Meffieurs  Spon  and  Wheeler  aflert,  that  it  is  now  but  a 
village,  with  a  ruined  fort.  Thirty  miles  from  la  Valona, 
to  the  fouthward,  there  is  a  mountain,  where  rifes  a 
fountain  of  pitch,  which,  being  mixed  with  tar  and 
water,  ferves  to  careen  veffels. 

ALBE,  a  fmall  piece  of  money  in  Germany,  worth 
eight  fanins  of  that  country,  or  two  creutzers  ;  that  is, 
about  one  penny  fterling. 

ALBERNUS,  a  fluff  refembling  camblet,  manufac- 
tured in  the  Levant. 

ALBUM  GRjECUM,  the  white  dung  of  dogs.  This 
dung  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine,  particularly 
mixed  with  honey  to  cleanfe  the  throat  in  inflammations ; 
but  it  is  now  rarely  ufed. 

ALBUS,  a  fmall  coin,  or  halfpenny,  current  in  Co- 
logne, and  in  the  countries  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Four 
albujfes  make  four  and  a  half  creutzers,  or  a  fimple  blaf- 
fart,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  empire. 

ALCAHEST,  in  chemiftry,  an  arbitrary  word,  de- 
rived from  no  language,  but  coined  by  Paracelfus  to  ex-> 
prefs  an  univerfal  menftruum,  or  folvent,  as  Helmont 
explains  it. 

The  illuftrious  Boerhaave,  after  collecting  everything 
which  has  been  faid  by  Helmont,  and  other  chemifts, 
with  regard  to  this  wonderful  liquor,  concludes  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  Perhaps,  fays  he,  you  may  now 
be  willing  to  know  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  and 
whether  I  believe  that  any  of  the  chemifts  ever  were 
mafters  of  this  grand  arcanum.  To  this  I  freely  anfwer: 
Van  Helmont  complains,  that  the  bottle  was  once  given 
him,  but  that  it  was  taken  away  again,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  make  any  experiments  with  that  liquor.  And 
Paracelfus  does  not  fay  fo  many,  and  fo  great  things  of 
his  folvent,  and  therefore  I  really  do  not  know  what  to 
fay  to  it.  This,  however,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that 
if  you  examine  fea-falt  and  mercury  by  every  chemical 
method  poffible,  you  will  never  repent  of  your  trouble." 
Van  Helmont  had  another  menftruum,  which  he  cal- 
led circulatum  minus.  This  is  faid  to  be  prepared  by  a 
-circulation  of  nine  weeks,  from  equal  parts  of  fpirit  of 
urine  rectified  three  times,  alcohol,  and  fpirit  of  vinegar 
twice  rectified.  This  menftruum  muft  doubtlefs  be  ca- 
pable of  performing  furprizing  things  ;  efpecially  as  we 
know  that  neutral  menftruums,  like  this,  will  aft  upon 
fome  very  hard  bodies,  which  are  not  otherwife  diffolu- 
ble,  by  either  acid,  alcaline,  or  fpirituous  menftruums. 

ALCALI,  or  ALKALI,  a  name  ufed  by  the  che- 
mifts to  exprefs  a  body,  which  is  efteemed  the  reverfe 
of  an  acid.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabians, 
1  who  gave  this  name  to  a  fait  extrafted  from  the  afties  of  a 
plant,  which  they  called  kali ;  but  we  call  it  glafs-wort, 
becaufe  it  is  ufed  in  making  glafs. 

The  plant  kali,  if  burnt,  when  it  arrives  at  its  full 
growth,  produces  allies  remarkable  for  their  fait,  acrid 
tafte,  an  evidence  of  its  abounding  with  fait.  When 
thefe  afhes  are  boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a  ftrong, 
acrid,  fait  lixivium,  or  lye,  confuting  of  the  fait  commu- 
nicated by  them  to  the  water,  which  being  properly  fe- 
parated,  there  remains  a  greyifh  part,  which  will  neither 
diflblve  in  water,  nor  burn  in  the  fire,  but  is  perfectly 
infipid,  and  of  the  nature  of  earth.  If  this  lixivium,  or 
lye,  is  evaporated  to  a  drynefs  in  an  iron  veffel,  a  white 
folid  mafs,  of  a  moft  acrid  cauftic  tafte,  and  perfectly 
foluble  in  water,  is  left  behind.     All  thefe  falts,  there- 
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fore,  are  properly  enough  called  lixivious  falts.  By 
terms,  however,  already  received,  they  are  called  alcalies, 
or  alcaline  falts.  From  this  fait,  and  the  calx  of  all 
ftones  that  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  may  be  prepared  frit 
for  the  making-  of  glafs. 

As  all  our  phyfical  knowledge  depends  upon  the  dis- 
coveries which  our  fenfes  make  in  natural  bodies,  hence 
all  their  charafteriftics  muft  be  taken  from  fuch  fenfible 
figns :  nor  are  we  able  to  diftinguifh  bodies  in  any  other 
manner.  The  following  characters,  therefore,  of  an 
alcali  may  be  laid  down  as  genuine,  and  are  abundantly 
fufficient  both  for  the  chemift  and  the  philofopher. 

1.  A  fixed  alcaline  fait  is  produced  from  a  vegetable 
fubftance.  2.  It  is  only  prepared  from  a  vegetable  by 
fire,  which  converts  it  into  afhes.  3.  When  it  is  thus 
prepared,  it  will  remain  a  confiderable  time  in  the  fire, 
and  thus  demonftrate  its  fixidity.  4.  In  a  moift  air  it 
perfectly  diflblves,  and  depofites  fome  feces,  being  im- 
patient of  continued  drynefs,  though  carefully  preferved 
in  a  clofe  veffel.  5.  It  impreffes  an  acrimonious  tafte 
on  the  tongue,  fomewhat  cauftic  ;  and  it  excites  a  tafte 
of  ujine,  on  which  account  thefe  falts  have,  though  not 
very  properly,  been  called  urinous  falts  :  for  the  tafte 
of  this  fait  does  not  refemble  that  of  urine,  at  the  firft: 
application  ;  but  when  it  has  been  in  the  mouth  fome 
time,  and,  by  its  ftimulation,  caufes  a  difcharge  of  the 
faliva ;  then  the  neutral  animal  falts,  which  are  in  the 
faliva,  depofite  all  their  acid  upon  the  fixed  alcali,  and 
thus  become  volatile  and  alcaline,  and  then  imprefs  upon 
the  tongue  a  difagreeahle  -urinous  tafte,  of  which  this  is 
the  true  origin.  6.  This  fait,  when  perfeftly  pure,  and 
without  mixture,  has  not  the  leaft  fmell,  being  extreme- 
ly fixed,  even  in  the  fire.  But  as  it  attrafts  every 
acid ;  if  it  meets  with  any  body,  which  contains  a  vo- 
latile alcaline  fait,  fixed  by  an  acid,  aud  therefore  with- 
out any  fmell,  it  then  immediately  abforbs  the  acid, 
and  the  alcali  being  by  this  means  difengaged,  and  ren- 
dered volatile,  affects  the  organs  with  an  alcaline  fmell, 
which  is  falfely  afcribed  to  the  fixed  fait.  This  ap- 
pears evidently  upon  mixing  a  fixed  alcaline  fait 
with  warm  frefli  urine,  upon  which  the  liquor  that 
was  inodorous  before,  inftantly  emits  a  difagreeable  al- 
caline fmell.  7.  Another  property  of  this  fait  is,  that 
when  mixed  with  any  acid  whatever,  it  immediately  pro- 
duces an  ebullition  and  effervefcence  ;  and,  afterwards, 
is  fo  intimately  united  with  it  into  one  mafs,  that  if  the 
faturation  is  complete,  the  compound  difcovers  no  fign 
either  of  an  alcali  or  an  acid ;  but  there  is  always,  by 
this  means,  produced  a  fait  of  another  nature,  which  is 
ufually  called  neutral.  8.  If  a  pure  fixed  alcaline  is 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  turnfole,  rofes,  or  violets,  it 
prefently  changes  their  natural  colour,  which  is  a  kind 
of  purple,  into  a  green.  9.  When  this  alcaline  fait  is 
applied  for  fome  time  to  a  human  body  that  is  warm, 
and,  confequently,  exhales  fome  moifture,  it  excites  an 
acute  inflammation,  attended  with  all  its  fymptoms, 
which  foon  becomes  a  grey,  hard,  dead,  and  often  black 
efcar ;  it  is  therefore  capable  of  producing,  at  laft,  a 
true  mortification.  10.  All  thefe  falts  have  the  faculty 
of  deterging  and  cleanfing,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  thofe  called  neutral.  Thefe,  then,  are  the 
marks  by  which  fixed  alcaline  falts  may  be  known  and 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others;  and  thefe  will  enable  us 
to  avoid  confufion. 

Such  alcaline  fixed  falts  may  alfo  be  produced  from 
any  crude,  frefh  vegetable,  burnt  to  afhes,  and  treated 
in  the  manner  above-mentioned;  but  fome  plants,  by 
this  management,  yielded  but  a  very  fmall  quantity. 

No  native  falts  have  yet  been  difcovered,  with  which 
the  preceding  charafteriftics  agree,  (unlefs  the  Egyptian 
nation  may  be  fuppofed  to  do  it)  alcaline  falts  being  pro- 
cured from  vegetable  fubftances  only,  by  the  aftion  of 
fire.  Ever  fince  the  firft  calcination  of  vegetables  that 
happened  in  the  world,  thefe  falts  have  been  produced. 
Hence,  therefore,  in  all  ages  and  places,  where  this  has 
happened,  there  muft  have  been  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
this  fait  generated,  which  always  is,  together  with  the 
afhes,  returned  to  the  earth.  In  the  revolution,  there- 
fore, of  fuch  a  number  of  years,  the  whole  earth  muft 
have  been  converted  into  this  fait,  provided  it  was  im- 
mutable.    But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for  thefe  falts,  when 
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committed  to  the  earth,  render  it  indeed  fruitful,  but 
then  they  lofe  their  alcatine  .  nature,  and  imbibing  the 
acid  of  the  air,  become  neutral  falts,  and  aft  as  fuch. 
It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  no  plants  whatever,  if 
fuffered  to  grow  dry,  carious,  and  rotten,  will  ever  yield 
one  grain  of  a  fixed  alcali ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  either  diffipated  into  fuch  minute,  volatile  particles, 
as  efcape  the  obfervation  of  our  fenfes,  or  leave  behind 
them  a  fubftance,  which,  upon  examination,  appears  to 
be  merely  earth.  This  experiment,  therefore,  confirm- 
ed univerfally  in  all  ages,  evidently  demonftrates,  that 
nature  never  produces  a  fixed  alcaline  fait,  either  in  the 
folids  or  fluids  of  vegetables.  Hence  it  is  certain  that 
fixed  alcaline  falts  have  their  fpecific  nature  imparted  to 
them  by  fire,  and  not  by  any  natural  vegetable  opera- 
tion. But  this  is  ftill  farther  evinced  by  the  following 
experiment,  which  conftantly  fucceeds  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  take  any  vegetables,  which,  if  burnt  would  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  a  fixed  alcaline  fait;  let  them  be  re- 
duced to  putrefaftion  by  art,  fo  that  their  whole  fub- 
ftance (hall  be  perfeftly  putrified  ;  they  will  then  be  ren- 
dered exceedingly  foetid,  and  a  great  part  of  them  vola- 
tile, and  if  they  are  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  will  not 
yield  the  leaft  portion  of  a  fixed  fait,  but  what  remains 
will  be  a  perfeftly  infipid  earth.  If  therefore  we  view 
this  experiment  in  a  juft  light,  we  muft  be  of  opinion, 
that  fixed  alcaline  falts  are  as  much  the  creature  of  fire 
as  glafs,  which  nobody  ever  fufpefted  to  be  a  vegetable 
production,  though  vegetable  alcaline  falts  enter  its  com- 
pofition,  and  are  necessary  to  its  exiftence. 

It  muft  alfo  be  remembered,  that  thefe  alcaline  falts 
are  capable  of  being  refolved  into  a  considerable  part 
that  is  faline,  hard,  bitter,  and  almoft  vitrefcent ;  into 
a  fimple  earth,  and  into  an  alcaline  fait,  that  is  ftronger 
and  more  pure  ;  and  thus  we  may  obferve  that  thefe  al- 
caline falts  are  by  no  means  fimple  bodies  ;  but  that  they 
are  compounded  of  different  parts  united  together,  and 
that  the  conjunction  of  their  principles  into  one  mafs, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  homogeneous,  is 
owing  entirely  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fire.  Hence  then 
it  follows  that  nature  never  acts  by  fixed  alcaline  falts,  as 
by  her  proper  inftruments,  unlefs  when  ftie  receives  them 
previoully  prepared  by  the  fire. 

Hence  it  alfo  appears,  that  as  thefe  fixed  alcaline  falts 
are  rendered  more  and  more  fimple  by  a  feparation  of 
their  conftituent  parts,  the  fait  that  thus  arifes  will  be 
continually  different ;  for  that  which  remains  after  a  fe- 
paration of  fome  of  its  principles  will  always  be  of  an- 
other, and  more  fimple  nature,  and  confequently  will 
have  a  different  power  of  afting.  Thus  in  pot-afh, 
which  yields  the  beft  alcali,  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  a 
bitter,  hard,  pellucid  fait,  which  does  not  readily  dif- 
folve  in  water.  If  this  be  carefully  feparated  from  the 
reft,  a  pure  alcali  is  obtained,  fitter  than  the  former,  be- 
fore this  feparation,  for  many  operations  which  are  per- 
formed by  alcalies. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  alcaline  falts 
may  be  greatly  altered  by  the  cafual  admixture  of  fome 
other  body,  whilft  the  vegetables  are  burning,  which, 
being  alfo  of  a  fixed  nature,  may  be  united  with  them, 
and  remain  in  the  afb.es.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that 
nitre  ftiould  happen  to  come  among  them;  then  this, 
being  fixed  with  the  other  vegetable  fait,  would  produce 
an  alcali,  to  which,  if  oil  of  vitriol  was  added,  it  woujd 
emit  a  foetid  fume,  that  would  in  fmell  refemble  fpirit 
of  nitre,  which  never  is  the  cafe  when  the  alcali  is  pure. 
The  fame  is  true  with  refpeft  to  fea-falt,  and  many 
others.  And,  laftly,  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  very 
burning  of  vegetables,  as  it  is  performed  in  a  different 
manner,  will  produce  different  falts;  for  it  is  a  known 
truth,  that  if  the  fame  vegetable  is  burnt  fuddenly,  in 
a  brifk,  ftrong  fire,  it  will  yield  a  fait  different  from 
what  is  produced  by  burning  it  in  a  flow  fmothering 
fire. 

Properties  of  fixed  Alcaline  Salts. 

I.  They  attract  water  very  powerfully,  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  and  from  every  known  body  in  which  it  refides. 
This  is  plain  to  the  eye  ;  for  when  fuch  an  alcali  is  taken 
out  of  the  fire,  and  fuffered  to  remain  in  a  very  hot  air 
clofe  to  the  fire,  where  water  can  by  no  other  art  be  dis- 
covered, it  will  even  there  grow  moift  and  diifolve  ;  and 
7- 
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if  it  is  then  put  into  a  clean,  dry,  glafs- veuet,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  and  the  vapour  exhaling  from  it  received 
and  condenfed  in  an  alembic,  it  will  yield  again  the  pure 
water  which  the  alcali  had  attracted. 

2.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whether  fixed  alcaline  falts  repel  air,  or  attract 
it  fo  ftrongly,  as  not  to  part  with  it  again  readily.  Ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  with  this  view,  leave  the 
thing  dubious.  It  is  very  certain,  that  oils  of  alcaline  falts 
per  deliquium,  examined  by  the  air-pump,  give  not  the  leaft 
indication  of  containing  air,  fince  none  is  to  be  feparated 
from  it,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmofphcre  is  taken  away, 
even  though  the  oil  be  made  very  hot,  in  order  to  expel 
the  air.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  certain  that  when 
alcaline  oils  per  deliquium  are  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  previoufly  extracted  by  the 
air-pump,  a  furprizing  quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  produced, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  generated.  Upon  confidering  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  appears  mod  probable,  that  fixed  alcaline 
falts  aftually  attract  air,  and  unite  it  with  themfelves  (o 
ftrongly,  that  it  is  not  to  be  feparated,  till  the  texture  of 
the  fait  is  deftroyed  by  the  effervefcence  upon  mixing  it 
with  an  acid. 

3.  Thefe  pure,  acrid,  fixed,  alcaline  falts,  if  they  are 
mixed  with  the  pureft  alcohol,  when  they  come  very  hot 
out  of  the  fire,  attract  it,  and  unite  with  it ;  but  if  there 
is  the  leaft  mixture  of  water,  either  in  the  falts,  or  alcohol, 
then  the  falts  repel  the  alcohol,  nor  can  they  be  united  by 
any  art  whatever. 

4.  Thefe  alcaline  falts  aft  alfo  upon  vinous  fpirits  in 
another  manner;  for  as  every  fpirit  drawn  by  fire,  from 
wine  of  any  fort,  has  always  a  volatile  acid  mixed  with  it, 
the  acid  being  greedily  attracted  by  the  alcaline  fait,  the 
fpirit,  by  this  means,  becomes  much  more  pure,  when 
freed  from  the  acid  which  adhered  to  it,  and  confequently 
will  be  very  different,  both  in  its  nature  and  virtues, 
from  what  it  was  before  this  operation. 

5.  Fixed  alcaline  falts  are  eafily  united  with  the  oils  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  whether  obtained  by  diftillation  or 
expreffion. 

6.  But  alcaline  falts  remarkably  attraft  all  kinds  of  acids 
whatfoever,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  and 
that  whether  dry  or  moift,  pure  or  diluted.  And  this  force 
with  which  alcalies  attract  acid  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  with  which  they  attraft  water ;  for  in  this  action  by 
which  they  unite  thefe  acids  with  themfelves,  they  violently 
expel  the  air  which  refides  both  in  the  fait  and  acids,whence 
arife  fuch  numbers  of  air-bubbles,  which  fuddenly  rife  and 
burft.  This  union  alfo  makes  them  repel  even  water  : 
and  when  they  are  thus  faturated,  they  will  eafily  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  dried,  or  deprived  of  their  water,  which 
before  they  retained  fo  tenacioufly. 

The  violent  ebullition  and  effervefcence,  that  appear 
upon  the  mixture  of  an  alcali  and  an  acid,  whilft  the  air 
and  water  are  forcibly  expelled,  may  poflibly  arife,  becaufe 
thefe  bodies  impetuoufly  drive  out  whatever  lies  betwixt 
them,  when  they  rufh  ftrongly  into  mutual  contact :  an<f 
if  fo,  this  ebullition  and  effervefcence  do  not  arife  from 
any  difagreement,  but  from  an  affociation  of  principles. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  among  na- 
tural caufes,  by  which  motion  is  excited  in  the  univerfe, 
we  muft  reckon  alcalies  and  acids,  at  the  time  when  they 
are  mixed  together,  which  motion  ceafes  as  foon  as  ever 
the  combination  is  completed. 

The  motion,  thus  excited,  feems  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  vegetation,  or  rather  in  preparing  the  earth 
for  it.  People  concerned  in  hufbandry  are  fenfible,  that 
frequent  plowing  or  digging  the  earth  mellows  it,  as  they 
call  it,  renders  it  fertile ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  philofophi- 
cally,  disunites  the  parts  of  the  earth,  which  otherwife 
cohere  together,  and  form  large  glebes,  and  reduces  them 
into  fmall  particles,  better  suited  to  the  fubfequent  folu- 
tion  they  are  to  undergo,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a 
plant.  Now  when  the  earth  is  once  furnifhed  with  an 
alcaline  fait,  and  that  is  intimately  united  with  the  earthy 
particles,  which  foon  happens,  becaufe  thefe  falts  attract- 
ing the  water  floating  in  the  air,  run  into  an  oil  per  deli- 
quium, and  fink  into  the  ground  ;  the  fame  falts  will  attraft 
alfo  the  acid  of  the  air,  till  they  are  faturated,  and  both 
rendered  neutral.  Whilft,  therefore,  this  neutralization 
is  effecting,  an  effervefcence  is  made  leisurely  and  by  de- 
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grees,  as  the  alcaline  fait  imbibes  the  acid.  Hence  motion 
is  excited  in  the  parts  of  the  foil  which  were  impregnated 
with  the  alcali,  and  by  this  motion  the  particles  of  the 
earth  are  feparated  from  each  other,  more  effectually  than 
either  by  plowing  or  digging.  This  feparation  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparative  for  a  future  folution,  and,  indeed,  is  one 
flep  towards  it,  fince  the  folution  of  a  body  is  only  re- 
ducing it  into  particles  fine  enough  to  float  in  the  min- 
ftruum  that  difTolves  it,  and  fmall  enough  to  be  tranfpa- 
rent,  and,  confequently,  invifible. 

Befides  the  alcaline  falts  already  taken  notice  of,  there 
are  others  which  are  volatile,  that  is,  which  are  capable  of 
being  forced  by  a  confiderable  heat  from  the  body  which 
contains  them,  and  which  afterwards  arife  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  heat.  The  moft  remarkable  among  thefe 
are  animal  falts,  which  may  be  produced  by  diftillation  from 
every  animal  fubftance  we  are  acquainted  with.  Thus 
hartfhorn,  blood,  ftlk,  and  cobwebs,  yield  it  in  great 
plenty. 

Some  time  fince  the  hypothecs  of  alcali  and  acid  was  in 
great  efteem.  Tachenius  and  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  were  the 
great  defenders  of  this  fyftem.  They  aflerted  that  akalies 
and  acids  were  the  only  univerfal  principles  of  all  bodies  ; 
and  from  hence  they  accounted  for  all  the  phcenomena  of 
nature,  particularly  thofe  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  But 
this,  like  all  other  imaginary  ftrudtures,  fell  to  the  ground, 
when  experience  demonftrated  that  it  was  falfe  and  infig- 
nificant.  Jt  was,  however,  of  fome  fervice  to  phyfic;  be- 
eaufe  it  demolifties  the  Galenical  doctrine  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, four  qualities,  four  degrees,  and  four  humours, 
which  had  been  the  more  fatal,  as  it  had  obtained  credit 
for  a  great  many  centuries,  and  prevented  other  re- 
fearches  into  the  nature  of  difeafes  and  remedies,  and,  con- 
fequently, had  retarded  the  improvement  of  phyfic. 

ALCALIZATION,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  the  im- 
pregnating any  body  with  an  alcaline  fait,  as  fpirit  of 
wine,  &c. 

ALCANNA,  a  drug  ufed  in  dying,  which  comes 
from  Egypt,  and  from  fome  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 
The  botanifts  of  the  latter  century  called  the  plant  which 
produces  this  dye  ligujirum  Mgyptiacum,  or  ^Egyptian 
privet ;  but  they  were  miftaken :  it  is  not  a  fpecies  of 
that  kind. 

The  colour,  which  is  extracted  from  its  leaves,  is  red, 
or  yellow,  according  as  it  is  prepared.  It  is  yellow,  if  the 
leaves  are  put  to  foak  in  water ;  and  red,  if  put  into  vine- 
gar, citron-juice,  or  alum-water. 

The  oil  that  is  extracted  from  the  berries  of  the  alcanna 
is  of  an  agreeable  fcent,  and  of  fome  ufe  in  phyfic,  efpe- 
cially  for  foftening  the  fibres.  It  is  called  alfo  oil  of  Cy- 
prus, and  the  plant  fometimes  Cyprus.     5«  Anchusa. 

ALCAVALA,  a  cuftom-houfe  duty  paid  in  Spain,  and 
in  Spanifh  America.  It  is  a  duty  of  import,  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  merchandizes. 

ALCEA,  Vervain  Mallow.  This  genus  of  plants  is  by 
Doctor  Tournefort  ranged  in  his  fixth  fection  of  his  firft 
clafs  of  plants,  intitled,  "  Herbs  with  a  Bell-fhaped 
Flower  of  One  Leaf;  from  the  bottom  whereof  there 
arifes  a  tube  that  receives  the  pointal,  which  changes  to  a 
fruit  confiding  of  many  cells."  Doctor  Van  Royen  gives 
the  title  of  columnifera  to  this  clafs  of  plants,  becaufe  the 
parts  of  generation  are  joined  in  form  of  a  column  in  the 
center  of  the  flower. 

The  diftinction  between  alcea  and  malva,  according  to 
Cafpar  Bauhin,  Ray,  Tournefort,  and  moft  of  the  bota- 
nifts of  the  laft  century,  is  in  the  leaves  of  the  alcea  being 
deeply  cut  and  jagged,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  vervain  ; 
and  this  luth  pccafioned  the  Englifh  title  of  vervain 
mallow. 

The  alcea  vulgaris  major,  C.  B.  P.  is  the  fpecies  which 
is  ordered  to  be  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but  that  fort  is  not  very 
common  to  be  met  with  in  England ;  that  which  grows 
naturally  near  London  is  the  alcea  tenuifolia  crifpa.    J.  B. 

It  is  feldom  ufed  in  medicine ;  but  the  virtues  are  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  as  chofe  of  the  com- 
mon mallow,  but  lei's  emollient. 

ALCHEMY,  that  branch  of  chemiftry  which  relates 
particularly  to  the  tranfmutation  of  metals.  The  Arabic 
augmentative  particle  al,  added  to  it,  diftinguifhes  it  from 
the  vulgar  chemiftry.     See  Chemistry. 

ALCH1MILLA,  lady's  mar.tfy.     This  genus  of  plants 


is  by  Dr,  Tournefort  ranged  in  the  feeond  fecYioii  of  his 
fifteenth  clafs,  intitled,  "  Herbs  with  Stamineous  Flowers, 
whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Seed  inclofed  in  the  Empale- 
ment." 

In  the  North  of  England  it  is  called  bear's-foot,  being 
the  fort  that  is  called  the  alehimilla  vulgaris,  or  common 
lady's  mantle,  and  grows  naturally  on  moift  meadows  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  efpecially  in  the  northern 
counties.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June :  the  roots  are  pe- 
rennial, and  fpread  very  wide,  when  they  are  in  a  moift 
foil :  the  leaves  grow  upon  (lender  pedicles,  arifing  from 
the,  root :  the  flower-ftems  rife  about  a  foot  high ;  and  are 
clothed  with  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe  below, 
but  fmaller,  one  coming  out  at  every  joint  of  the  ftalk: 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  top,  which  are 
green,  but  the  i'ummits  are  of  a  yellow  colour. 

This  plant  is  efteemed  as  a  good  vulnerary,  being  dry- 
ing and  binding  :  it  is  frequently  prefcribed  in  wound- 
drinks.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  chiefly  ufed ;  and 
thefe  are  brought  over  from  Switzerland,  mixed  with  their 
common  vulnerary  herbs. 

ALCOHOL,  in  chemiftry,  fpirit  of  wine  brought  by 
art  to  the  higheft  degree  of  ftrength  and  perfection.  The 
word  is  originally  Arabic,  and  mould  be  wrote  Al-Ka-Hol, 
which  fignifies  a  fine  impalpable  powder  which  the  women 
of  the  Eaft  make  ufe  of  as  a  kind  of  fucus :  and  hence 
the  word  has  been  applied  to  any  other  fubftance  reduced, 
to  the  utmoft  degree  of  purity,  and  from  which  all  impure 
and  heterogeneous  particles  have  been  feparated. 

Alcohol  is  the  moft  complete  and  perfect  production  of 
vegetable  fermentation .     5«  Fermentation. 

It  is  the  lighted  fluid  next  to  air,  perfectly  tranfparent, 
very  thin,  moft  fimple,  totally  inflammable,  without 
producing  any  fmoak,  or  diffufing  any  difagreeable  fmell 
whilft  it  is  burning ;  is  exceedingly  volatile,  without 
leaving  any  faces ;  abfolutely  immutable  in  diftillation  ; 
extremely  expanfible  by  heat ;  very  eafily  difpofed  to  ebulli- 
tion by  fire;  of  a  very  pleafant  fmell,  and  of  a  particular 
grateful  tafte.  All  the  humours  of  the  human  body  we 
are  acquainted  with,  it  coagulates  in  an  inftant,  except 
the  pure  wafer  and  urine,  whilft  it  hardens  all  the  folid 
parts,  and  thus  preferves  both  from  putrefaction,  or  fpon- 
taneous  colliquation  :  it  preferves  the  bodies  of  infects, 
fifh,  birds,  and  other  animals  that  are  put  into  it,  from 
putrefaction,  or  alteration  for  ages,  if  clofely  flopped  : 
with  water,  vinegar,  or  any  acid  liquors,  oils,  and  pure 
volatile  alcaline  falts,  it  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  mixed,  and  that 
nearly  with  an  equal  mixture,  and  gummy  and  refinous 
fubftances  it  diflblves.  So  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
no  fluid,  produced  either  by  nature,  or  the  art  of  che- 
miftry, that  is  capable  of  being  united  with  more  bodies 
than  alcohol.  But  in  a  particular  manner  it  proves  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  the  fpiritus  reSior  of  vegetables,  which, 
by  uniting  with  it,  may  be  extracted  from  its  proper  body, 
retained,  and  applied  to  medicinal  and  other ufes.  The 
great  matters  of  chemiftry,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
adepts,  are  fuppofed,  in  their  defcription  of  the  artificial 
preparation  of  this  perfect  alcohol  to  have  fhadowed  out  the 
preparation  of  the  philofopher's  ftone :  but  it  is  certain, 
that  this  alcohol  owes  its  origin  to  fermentation  alone;  nor 
can  it  be  prepared  in  any  other  manner  whatfoever. 

As  there  are  infinite,  and  oftentimes  very  inviting  occa- 
fions  in  which  chemifts  and  other  artificers  ftand  in  need 
of  the  true  and  pureft  alcohol,  the  leaft  remainder  of  water 
rendering  the  operation  unfuccefsful,  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  we  fhould  have  Tome  marks  by  which  we  may  be 
able  to  diftinguifh,  whether  our  alcohol  be  pure  or  not. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are, 

i.  If  the  fuppofed  alcohol  contains  any  oil  diflolved  in  it, 
and  fo  equally  diffributed  through  it,  that  it  is  no  ways 
perceptible,  then  upon  pouring  of  water  into  it,  the  mix- 
ture will  grow  white,  and  the  oil  feparate  from  the 
alcohol. 

1.  If  any  thing  of  an  acid  lies  concealed  in  alcohol,  a 
little  of  it  mixed  with  the  alcaline  fpirit  of  fal  almoniac 
will  difcover  the  acid  by  an  effervefcence  excited  by  the 
affufion  of  the  acid;  for  otherwife  there  would  be  only  a 
fimple  coagulation. 

3.  If  there  be  any  thing  of  an  alcali  intermixed,  it  will 
appear  by  the  effervefcence  excited  by  the  affufion  of 
an  acid. 

4.  But 
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4.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  difcover 
whether  there  be  any  water  intermixed  with  it.  The 
beft  method  of  doing  this  is  the  following  :  take  a  che- 
mical veflcl  wi:h  a  long  narrow  neck,  the  bulb  of  which 
will  hold  four  or  fix  ounces  of  alcohol.  Fill  this  two 
thirds  full  with  the  alcohol  you  intend  to  examine,  into 
which  throw  a  dram  of  the  pureft  and  drieft  fait  of  tartar, 
coming  very  hot  out  of  the  fire ;  then  mix  them  by 
fhaking  them  together,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire  till  the 
alcohol h  juft  ready  to  boil.  Being  thus  fhaken  and  heated, 
if  the  fait  of  tartar  remains  perfectly  dry,  without  the 
kaft  fign  of  moifture,  we  are  fure  that  there  is  no  water 
in  the  alcohol.  The  learned  Boerhaave  tells  us  that  by 
this  method  he  difcovered  water  in  alcohol  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  pure,  having  undergone  every  other  me- 
thod of  trial. 

ALDERMAN,  hath  the  fame  fignification  zsfenator, 
or  fenior,  or  elder  ;  and  was  the  fame  among  the  Saxons 
as  earl  among  the  Danes.  Camb.  Brit.  fol.  107.  But 
at  this  day,  and  long  fince,  thofe  are  called  aldermen 
who  are  aflbciates  to  the  civil  magiftrate  of  a  city  or 
town-corporate.  Stat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  13.  An  al- 
derman ought  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  and  refi- 
dent  where  he  is  chofen ;  and  if  he  removes,  he  is  in- 
capable of  doing  his  duty  in  the  government  of  the  city 
er  place,  for  which  he  may  be  disfranchifed.  4  Mod. 
Rep.  36.  Alderman  Langham  was  a  freeman  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  chofen  alderman  of  fuch  a  ward,  and 
being  fummoned  to  the  court  of  aldermen  he  appeared, 
and  the  oath  to  ferve  the  office  was  tendered  to  him,  but 
he  reArfed  to  take  it,  in  contempt  of  the  court,  &c. 
whereupon  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  ;  and  it  was 
held  good.  March  Rep.  179.  The  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  are  exempted  from  ferving  inferior  offices ; 
nor  fhall  they  be  put  upon  affizes,  or  ferve  on  juries,  fo 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  aldermen.  2  Cro.  585.  In 
Spelman's  Gloflary ;  we  find  that  we  had  anciently  a  title 
of  aldermannus  lotius  Anglia ;  witnefs  this  infeription  on 
a  tomb  in  Ramfey  abbey,  His  requiefdt  D.  Alwinus,  in- 
clyti  Regis  Eadgari  cognatus,  totius  Anglia  aldermannus,  et 
bujus  facri  ccenobii  miraculofus  jundator.  See  Spelman's 
Gloflary  at  large  on  this  word. 

Alderman  was  one  of  the  three  degrees  of  nobility 
among  the  Saxons  :  etheling  was  the  firft,  and  thane  the 
lowed ;  but  alderman  was  the  fame  as  our  earl.  The 
word  was  difufed  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Saxons,  and 
in  its  place  the  word  earl  was  introduced.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  ufed  in  king  Athelftan's  reign.  It  is  true, 
it  literally  imports  no  more  than  elder ;  but  amongft  the 
Saxons  it  fignified  a  duke,  an  earl,  a  nobleman,  and 
fometimes  a  general  ;  but  then  he  was  called  heretoga, 
viz.  Mercna  heretoga,  alderman  of  Mercland ;  which  title 
he  had  in  relation  to  his  military  power :  but  the  title 
alderman  fbewed  his'  civil  jurifdidtion  ;  which  title  after- 
wards was  applied  to  a  judge  ;  as  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edgar,  Alwin,  the  fon  of  Athelflan,  is  called  alder- 
mannus totius  Anglits,  that  is,  as  Spelman  tells  us,  jufli- 
ciarius  Anglice. 

There  was  likewife  aldermannus  hundred! :  which  dig- 
nity was  firft  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

At  prefent  the  aldermen  are  affbeiated  to  the  mayor,  or 
civil  magiftrate,  who  form  a  kind  of  council,  and  regu- 
late matters  according  to  the  policy  of  the  place  :  fome- 
times they  alfo  take  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal 
affairs,  but  this  is  only  in  particular  cafes.  Their  num- 
ber is  not  limited,  being  in  fome  places  fix,  and  in 
others  twenty-fix,  out  of  which  the  mayor  or  chief  ma- 
giftrate is  annually  chofen,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
mayoralty,  becomes  again  an  alderman. 

ALE,  a  well-known  liquor  in  England,  made  of 
m..lt. 

What  chiefly  diftinguifhes  ale  from  beer,  which  is 
made  from  the  fame  ingredients,  is  the  quantity  of  malt 
and  hops  ufed  in  it,  there  being  more  put  into  beer  than 
into  ale  ;  wherefore  the  former  is  flronger  and  more  bitter, 
and  will  keep  longer. 

The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a  principal  branch  of 
the  revenues  in  England.  They  were  laid  the  twelfth 
year  of  Charles  II.  and  have  been  continued  by  feveral 
fubfequenr.  afls  of  parliament  to  the  prefent  time. 

By  flat.  ia  Car.  II.  cap  23.  feti.  I.  there  was  to  be 
paid  to  his  majefty  during  life, 


For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel, 
brewed  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell  beer  or  alt,  to  be 
paid  by  the  brewer,  is.  3d. 

For  every  barrel  of  6  s.  beer  or  ale,  brewed  as  aforefaid, 
3d.  continued  for  the  life  of  his  majefty,  by  1  Geo.  II. 
flat.  1.  cap.  1. 

By  flat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  feci.  15.  there  was  to  be 
paid  unto  the  king,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs  for  ever,  as 
a  part  of  the  recompence  for  the  tenures  and  purveyance 
taken  away, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel, 
brewed  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell  beer  or  ale,  to  be  paid  ' 
by  the  brewer,  is.  3d. 

For  every  barrel  of  6  s.  beer  or  ale,  or  under,  brewed 
as  aforefaid,  3d.     Confirmed  13  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 

By  flat.  4  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  3.  feci.  2.  there  was  to 
be  paid  unto  their  majeflies,  during  ninety-nine  years, 
for  beer  and  ale,  by  way  of  excife,  above  all  other 
duties, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  ex- 
clufive  of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell 
beer  or  ale,  to  be  paid  by  the  brewer,  gd. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  of  6  s.  the  barrel,  or 
under,  3d. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from 
beyond  feas,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  before  land- 
ing, 3  s. 

Made  perpetual  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  feci.  8.  and  the  fur- 
plus,  together  with  that  of  the  duties  on  cyder,  perry, 
brandy,  fpirits,  and  metheglin,  as  exprefled  in  the  fame 
aft,  appropriated  to  the  aggregate  fund. 

By  flat.  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  20.  feci.  I  o.  there  was 
to  be  paid  unto  their  majeflies,  for  beer  and  ale,  one 
moiety  of  the  duties  of  excife  granted  for  four  years,  by 
2  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  10.  (viz.) 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel, 
exclufive  of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell 
beer  or  ale,  to  be  pajd  by  the  brewer,  gd. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  of  6  s.  the  barrel,  or 
under,  3d. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from 
beyond  fea,  Guernfey,  or  Jerfey,  to  be  paid  by  the  im- 
porters before  landing,  3  s. 

Five  fevenths  of  this  duty,  and  alfo  of  the  duty  on 
cyder,  perry,  brandy,  &c  as  is  exprefled  in  the  fame  ad, 
appropriated  to  make  good  a  fund  to  the  Bank,  and  two 
fevenths  to  pay  annuities ;  and  the  furplus  to  the  aggre- 
gate fund,  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12. 

By  flat.  4  Ann.  cap.  6.  feci.  6.  From  the  17th  of 
May,  1713,  there  was  to  be  paid  unto  her  majefty  during 
the  term  of  thirty-five  years  for  beer  and  ale,  above  all 
duties  impofed  by  former  ails. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel, 
exclufive  of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon,  who  fhall  fell 
beer  or  ale,  to  be  paid  by  the  brewer,  g  d. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  of  6  s.  the  barrel,  or 
under,  3d.  • 

For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from 
beyond  fea,  or  from  Guernfey,  or  Jerfey,  to  be  paid  by 
the  importers,  before  landing,  3  s. 

Thefe  duties,  together  with  thofe  on  cyder,  perry, 
brandy,  &c.  as  exprefled  in  the  fame  a£l,  charged  with 
annuities,  and  by  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  are  made  perpetual, 
and  part  of  the  aggregate  fund.  The  South-Sea  com- 
pany are  impowered  to  purchafe  the  annuities,  by  6  Geo.  I. 
cap.  4. 

By  flat.  8  Ann.  cap.  7.  feci.  I.  From  the  feaft  of  the 
Annunciation,  1710,  there  was  to  be  paid  unto  her  ma- 
jefty during  the  term  of  thirty-two  years,  for  beer  and 
ale,  above  all  duties  by  former  adls  impofed, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  (above  6s.  the  barrel, 
exclufive  of  excife)  brewed  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell 
beer  or  ale,  to  be  paid  by  the  brewer,  3d, 

For  every  barrel  of  6s.  beer  or  ale,  or  under,  id. 
sly  feci.  3.  For  the  barrel  of  two-penny  ale,  defcribed 
in  the  feventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  union,  there  was 
to  be  only  paid,  by  virtue  of  this  a<£l,  fuch  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  3d.  as  2s.  bears  to  4s.  gd.  above  the 
other  duties  charged  in  the  faid  articles. 

Made  perpetual  by  the  South-Sea  adt,  6  Geo.  I. 
cap.  4. 

Officers 
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Officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  charge  mafters  of  fhips^ 
in  their  victualling  bills,  with  no  more  than  is  fufficient; 
for  the  voyage,     i  TVill.  and  Mar.  cap.  22.  fctt.  2.  [ 

An  additional  duty  of  3  s.  per  barrel  is,  by  an  act 
I  Geo.  ILL  granted  on  all  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the. barrel, 
brewed  for  fale  in  England;  to  commence  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1761  :  and  a  proportional  duty  is  to  be  paid 
for  every  barrel  of  two-penny  ale,  brewed  for  fale  in 
Scotland.  All  the  powers,  rules,  and  directions,  &c. 
eftablifhed  by  an  act  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  or  by 
any  other  act  now  in  force  relating  to  the  duties  of  ex- 
'cife,  are  extended  to  the  duties  granted  by  this  aft. 

Beer  brewed  before  the  faid  24th  of  January,  if  at  any 
time  thereafter  mixed  with  any  frefh  guile  or  brewing,  is 
to  pay  the  additional  duty.  A  draw-back  of  8  s.  per 
barrel  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  commiffioners  of  excife  on 
all  beer  and  ale,  brewed  after  the  faid  24th  of  January, 
and  exported  to  foreign  parts,  the  proper  officer  deliver- 
ing a  certificate  of  the  quantity  exported,  and  of  the 
duties  having  been  duly  paid;  and  withal  deducting  3d. 
per  tun  for  charges  of  the  officers.  A  bounty  of  1  s.  per 
barrel  is  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  of  excife  on  all 
ftrong  beer  and  ale  exported,  for  which  duties  have  been 
paid,  brewed,  after  the  faid  24th  of  January,  from 
malted  corn,  when  barley  is  at  24s.  per  quarter,  or 
under.  The  duty  is  likewife  to  be  paid  for  ftrong  beer 
or  ale  fpent  on  ftiip-board.  All  powers,  rules,  methods, 
and  directions,  in  an  act:  of  the  33d  Geo.  II.  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  draw-back  and  bounty  thereby  allowed  on 
exportation  of  Britiih-made  fpirits,  and  the  preventing 
of  frauds  therein,  are  to  be  in  force,  and,  with  refpect 
to  the  draw-back  and  bounty,  &c.  payable  under  this 
act,  except  fuch  parts  as  relate  to  the  fize  of  the  calks 
and  burden  of  the  (hips  or  veffels. 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  are  to  be  levied  and 
applied  according  to  law.  The  amount  of  the  new  du- 
ties is  to  be  diftinguiflied  in  the  officer's  accounts,  and 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  feparately  from  all  other 
duties,  &c.  And  thefe  duties  are  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  annuities,  chargeable  on  the  monies  bor- 
rowed on  the  credit  of  this  act. 

Gill-Ale,  a  kind  of  medicated  drink,  prepared  by 
infufing  the  dry  leaves  of  ground-ivy  in  malt-liquor,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fimple.  There  are  feveral  other  medicated  li- 
quors, which  may  be  feen  in  Quincy's  Difpenfatory. 

Ale-Conner,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  take  care  that  the  meafures  in  public-houfes 
are  juft. 

Ale-Silver,  a  rent  or  tribute  annually  paid  to  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  by  thofe  that  fell  ale  within  the 
liberty  of  the  city.     Antiq.  Purvey.  183.  Cowel. 

Ale-Taster,  is  an  officer  appointed  in  every  court- 
Ieet,  fworn  to  look  to  the  aflize  and  goodnefs  of  ale  and 
beer,  &c.  within  the  precincts  of  the  lordfhip.  Hitch.  46. 
where  may  be  feen  the  form  of  his  oath. 

ALEHOUSES.  Before  the  ftatute  of  5  and  6  Ed.Vl. 
cap.  25.  it  was  lawful  for  any  one  to  keep  an  alehoufe 
without  licence  ;  for  it  was  a  means  of  livelihood,  which 
any  one  was  free  to  follow :  but  if  it  was  diforderly 
kept,  it  was  indictable  as  a  nufance.     1  Salk.  45. 

The  ancient,  true,  and  principal  ufe  of  inns,  ale- 
houfes,  and  victualling-houfes,  was  for  the  receipt,  relief, 
and  lodging  of  way-faring  people  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  and  for  fuch  fupply  of  the  wants  of  fuch  peo- 
ple as  are  not  able  by  greater  quantities  to  make  their 
provifion  of  victuals,  and  not  meant  for  entertaining  and 
harbouring  of  lewd  and  idle  people,  to  fpend  and  con- 
fume  their  money  and  their  time  in  a  lewd  and  drunken 
manner.     Preamble  to  Stat,   ijac.l.  cap.  9. 

Stat.  5  Ed.  6.  cap.  25.  fed.  t.  The  juftices  of  peace 
in  every  fhire,  city,  and  borough,  town  corporate,  fran- 
chife  or  liberty,  or  two  of  them  (whereof  one  to  be  of 
the  quorum)  fhall  have  power  to  put  away  common  fell- 
ing of  ale  and  beer,  in  common  alehoufes  and  tipling- 
houfes,  where  they  fhall  think  meet.  And  none  fhall 
keep  any  common  alehoufe  or  tipling-houfe,  but  fuch  as 
fhall  be  thereunto  admitted  in  the  open  feffions  of  the 
peace,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum.  And  the 
juftices  fhall  take  bond  and  furety  from  time  to  time,  by 
recognizance,  of  fuch  as  fhall  be  admitted  to  keep  any 
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common  alehoufe  or  tipling-houfe,  as  well  againft  the 
ufing  unlawful  games,  as  alfo  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  order.  For  making  of  which  recognizance,  the 
party  fhall  pay  but  twelve-pence. 

Sett.  2.  The  juftices  fhall  certify  the  recognizance  at 
the  next  quarter-feffions,  thereto  remain  of  record  be- 
fore the  juftices,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every  fuch 
recognizance  taken  and  not  certified,  three  pounds  fix 
fhillings  and  eight  pence. 

Sett.  3.  The  juftices  of  peace  where  fuch  recogni- 
zance fhall  be  taken,  fhall  have  power,  in  their  quarter- 
feffions,  by  their  discretion,  to  inquire  of  all  fuch  per- 
fons  as  fhall  be  admitted  to  keep  any  alehoufe  or  tipling- 
houfe  ;  and  that  he  be  bound  by  recognizance,  if  they 
have  forfeited  the  fame  recognizance.  And  the  juftices 
fhall,  upon  every  fuch  prefentment,  or  information, 
award  procefs  againft  fuch  perfon,  to  fhew  why  he  fhould 
not  forfeit  the  recognizance,  and  {hall  have  power  to 
hear  and  determine  the  fame. 

Sett.  a.  If  any  perfon,  other  than  fuch  as  fhall  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  juftices,  fhall  obftinately  take  upon  him  to 
keep  a  common  alehoufe  or  tipling-houfe,  or  fhall,  con- 
trary to  the  commandment  of  the  juftices,  or  two  of 
them,  ufe  commonly  felling  of  ale  or  beer ;  the  faid 
juftices,  or  two  of  them  (whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quo- 
rum) fhall  commit  fuch  perfon  to  the  common  gaol, 
there  to  remain  three  days.  And  before  his  deliverance, 
the  juftices  fhall  take  recognizance  of  him,  with  two 
fureties,  that  he  fhall  not  keep  any  common  alehoufe  or 
tipling-houfe,  or  ufe  commonly  felling  of  ale  or  beer. 

Sett.  5.  The  juftices  fhall  make  certificate  of  every 
fuch  recognizance  and  offence  at  the  next  quarter-feffions, 
which  certificate  fhall  be  a  fufficient  conviction.  And 
the  juftices,  upon  the  faid  certificate  made,  fhall  in 
open  feffions  afTefs  the  fine  for  every  fuch  offence  at 
twenty  fhillings. 

Sett.  6.  In  fuch  places  where  any  fair  fhall  be  kept, 
for  the  time  only  of  the  fair,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  every 
perfon  to  ufe  common  felling  of  ale  or  beer  in  booths,  or 
other  places  there. 

The  firft  fettion  of  the  foregoing  Jlatute  muft  be  under- 
stood of  unlicensed  houfes  only.  1  Salk.  46.  And  by 
the  fame  fettion,  the  juftices  in  their  feffions  have  power 
to  fupprefs  fuch  unlicenfed  alehoufe!,  and  need  not  proceed 
by  information  or  conviction ;  but  they  have  thereby  a 
difcretionary  power  to  fupprefs  them,  without  fhewing 
any  caufe  or  mifdemeanor.     Lord  Raymond  1 303. 

There  is  a  difference  between  fuppreffing  an  unli- 
cenfed alehoufe,  and  one  that  is  licenfed.  Where  an  ale- 
houfe is  licenfed,  the  juftices,  to  fupprefs  it,  muft  either 
proceed  upon  the  recognizance,  the  condition  whereof 
muft  at  leaft  be  broken  ;  and  therefore  his  having  ano- 
ther trade,  or  being  a  bailiff,  can  be  no  caufe  in  fuch 
cafe :  or  by  indictment,  and  then  there  muft  be  fuch 
diforders  as  prove  a  nufance.  But  where  an  alehoufe  is 
unlicenfed,  the  juftices  may  fupprefs  it  at  difcretion  ;  for 
on  the  denial  of  a  licenfe  no  appeal  lies,  and  this  ftatute, 
which  gives  the  juftices  a  power  to  fupprefs  where  they 
fhould  think  meet,  would  fignify  nothing  if  it  did  not 
extend  to  fuch  cafes  ;  for  it  cannot  extend  to  alehoufes 
that  are  licenfed,  becaufe  they  are  not  punifhable  with- 
out a  breach  of  the  recognizance.  And  to  thofe  that  are 
unlicenfed,  if  they  be  fuppreffed,  the  want  of  a  licenfe 
can  only  come  in  queftion  in  fuch  cafe,  and  not  the 
reafon  and  caufe  why  it  was  denied.      1  Salk.  45,  46. 

Slat.  4  Jac.  I.  cap.  4.  No  perfon  fhall  fell  any  beer  or 
ale  to  any  perfon,  that  then  fhall  fell  beer  or  ale  as  a 
common  tipler  or  alehoufe-keeper,  the  fame  perfon  not 
having  any  licenfe  (other  than  for  the  ufe  of  his  houfe- 
hold)  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  barrel  fix  fhillings 
and  eight  pence,  and  after  that  rate. 

Stat.  ^Car.\.  cap.  4.  fett.2.  If  any  perfon  fhall,  not 
being  licenfed,  keep  a  common  alehoufe,  or  ufe  commonly 
felling  of  ale  or  beer,  cyder  or  perry,  fuch  perfon  fhall 
forfeit  twenty  fhillings  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  ;  the  offence  being  viewed  by  the  mayor,  bailiff, 
or  juftice  of  peace,  or  other  head  officer,  or  confeffed  by 
the  party,  or  proved  by  the  oath  of  two  witneffes :  the 
faid  penalty  to  be  levied  by  the  conftables  or  church- 
wardens, who  fhall  be  accountable  thereof  to  the  ufe  of 
the  poor  ;   and  for  default  of  fatisfaction  within  three 
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days,  the  diftrefs  to  be  appnifed,and  fold,  and  the  over- 
plus to  be  delivered  to  the  party.  And  if  fuch  offender 
fhall  not  have  fufficient  goods,  or  fhall  not  pay  the  faid 
twenty  {hillings  within  fix  days  after  conviction,  then 
the  mayor,  bailiff,  &c.  fhall  commit  the  offender  to 
fome  conftable,  or  other  inferior  officer,  to  be  openly 
whipped. 

Seel.  3-  If  any  conftable  or  officer  fhall  neglect  to  ex- 
ecute the  faid  warrant,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor, 
bailiff,  &c.  to  commit  the  conftable  or  officer  to  the 
common  gaol,  until  the  faid  offender  fhall  be  by  the  faid 
conftable  or  officer,  or  by  his  procurement,  punifhed 
and  whipped,  or  until  he  fo  neglecting  fhall  have  paid 
forty  fhillings  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh. 

Secl.^.  If  the  offender,  being  an  unlicenfed  alehoufe- 
kecper,  fhall  offend  the  fecond  time,  then  the  mayor, 
bailiff,  &c.  fhall  commit  him  to  the  houfe  of  correction 
for  one  month.  And  if  fuch  perfon  fhall  again  offend, 
he  fhall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  until 
by  the  order  of  the  juftices,  in  their  general  feffions,  he 
fhall  be  delivered. 

Seel.  5.  Such  offender,  as  fhall  be  punifhed  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  fhall  not  be  punifhed  again  for  the  fame 
offence  by  the  act  5  and  6  Edw.  6.  cap.  25.  And  fuch 
offender  as  fhall  be  punifhed  by  virtue  of  the  act  5  and  6 
Edw.  6.  fhall  not  be  punifhed  again  for  the  fame  offence 
by  virtue  of  this  a£t. 

Seel.  6.  In  places  where  any  fair  fhall  be  kept,  for  the 
time  only  of  the  fame  fair,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  every 
perfon  to  ufe  common  felling  of  ale  or  beer  in  booths  or 
other  places. 

Stat.  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  feci.  9.  When  any  juftice 
fhall  fufpect  that  any  alehoufe-keeper,  victualler,  or  re- 
tailer, fells  ale,  beer,  cyder,  or  perry,  without  licenfe, 
it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  fuch  juftice  to  call  fuch 
fufpected  perfon  before  him,  and  alfo  any  excife-officer 
or  gauger,  to  produce  before  fuch  juftice  his  ftock-book, 
or  other  account,  which  fuch  officer  keeps,  of  the  charge 
or  furvey  of  fuch  fufpected  perfon,  in  refpedt  of  any  of 
the  liquors  aforefaid  ;  and  likewife  to  examine  fuch  ex- 
cife-officer or  gauger  upon  oath,  touching  the  manner  in 
which  fuch  officer  furveys  or  charges  fuch  fufpected  per- 
fon, in  refpect  of  any  of  the  liquors  aforefaid,  or  how, 
or  in  what  manner  fuch  fufpected  perfon  actually  pays 
the  duties  for  any  of  the  faid  liquors  ;  if  it  fhall  appear 
by  fuch  ftock-book  or  other  account,  or  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  faid  officer  or  gauger,  that  fuch  perfon  fo 
fufpected,  is  furveyed  as  a  victualler  or  retailer,  and  is 
charged  with  the  fame  duties  that  victuallers  and  re- 
tailers are  actually  charged  with,  and  pay  for  any  of  the 
liquors  aforefaid,  and  is  not  intitled  to  the  allowance  or 
abatement  given  to  common  brewers,  then,  and  in  fuch 
cafe,  fuch  fufpected  perfon  fhall  be  deemed  an  alehoufe- 
keeper,  victualler,  retailer,  or  feller  of  any  of  the  liquors 
aforefaid,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  had 
been  proved  by  two  witnefTes. 

Seel.  10.  And  if  any  perfon  fhall  make  information 
before  any  one  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  fhew  probable 
caufe  that  he  fufpedts  that  any  perfon  fells  ale  without 
licence,  beer,  or  other  liquors,  without  a  licence  from 
two  juftices,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  fuch 
juftice  to  call  fuch  fufpected  perfon  before  him,  and  alfo  to 
fummon  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  as  evidence  to  prove 
the  charge  againft  fufpected  perfon,  and  if  fuch  perfon 
fo  fummoned  fhall  refufe  to  appear,  or,  when  appearing, 
fhall  refufe  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  and  give  evidence 
as  aforefaid,  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of 
ten  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  fuch  offender  or  offenders,  by  warrant 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  fuch  juftice,  rendering  him  or 
them  the  overplus,  after  charges  of  the  faid  diftrefs  and 
fale  deducted,  to  be  paid  to  the  overfeers  for  the  ufe  of 
the  poor  where  the  offender  fhall  live. 

Seel.  1 1 .  And  that  if  any  perfon  fhall  be  difabled  by 
conviction  to  fell  ale,  beer,  cyder,  or  perry,  fuch  perfon 
fhall,  by  the  fame  conviction,  be  alfo  difabled  to  fell  any 
Ipiiituous  liquors  or  ftrong  waters  ;  any  licence  before 
obtained  for  that  purpofe  notwithftanding,  and  every 
licence  granted  to  the  perfon  fo  convicted,  to  fell  ale, 
beer,  cyder%  perry,  fpirituous  liquors,  ftrong  waters,  or 
any  of  them,  from  the  time  of  fuch  conviction,  fhall  be 
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null  and  void  ;  and  every  perfon  felling  ale,  beer,  cyder, 
perry,  fpiiiLuous  liquors,  ftrong  waters,  or  any  of  them, 
during  the  term  of  fuch  difability,  fhall  be  fubject  to  all, 
or  fuch  of  the  penalties,  as  are  reflectively  inflicted  by 
law  for  felling  ale,  beer,  cyder,  perry,  fpirituous  liquors, 
ftrong  waters,  or  any  of  them,  by  retail  without  licence  ; 
and  in  all  profecutions  of  fuch  offenders,  a  certificate 
from  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  perfon  acting  as  fuch) 
of  any  fuch  conviction,  fhall  be  legal  evidence;  which 
certificate  fuch  clerk  of  the  peace  or  perfon  fhall  grant 
on  demand,  without  fee  or  reward. 

Se'i.  12.  And  every  perfon  fo  convicted  of  the  offence 
of  felling  ale,  beer,  or  other  liquorsj  without  a  licence 
from  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  fhall,  for  every  fuch  firft 
offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  forty  fhillings  ;  and  for  every 
fuch  fecond  offence  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  four  pounds  j 
and  for  every  fuch  third  offence  fhall  forfeit  fix  pounds  ; 
all  which  faid  refpective  forfeitures  fhall  and  maybe  levied 
by  diftrefs,  and  fale  of  the  goods  and  chatties  of  every 
fuch  offender  (tendering  to  him  the  overplus,  after 
charges  of  the  faid  diftrefs  and  fale  deducted)  by  warrant 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  juftice  convicting  fuch 
offender ;  and  fhall  be  paid  one  moiety  thereof  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  the  overfeers 
of  the  poor,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh  or 
place  where  fuch  offence  was  committed  ;  and  if  no  fuf- 
ficient  diftrefs  fhall  be  found,  whereon  to  levy  the  faid 
reff  ective  forfeitures,  then  the  faid  juftice  of  the  peace 
fhall  and  may  commit  every  fuch  offender  fo  refpectively 
committed  as  aforefaid,  to  the  common  gaol  or  other 
prifon,  or  houfe  of  correction,  within  his  jurifdiction, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  the  fpace  of  one  month, 
for  the  firft  offence  ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  for  the 
fpace  of  two  months ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  until 
fuch  offender  fhall  be  difcharged  by  order  of  the  court  of 
general  quarter-feffions. 

Stat.  28  Gee.  If.  cap.  19.  feci.  2.  Every  perfon  fell- 
ing ale,  beer,  or  other  liquors  without  licence,  after  a 
third  conviction,  fhall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  fo  often 
as  it  fhall  happen,  forfeit  the  fum  of  fix  pounds  to  be 
levied  and  difpofed  of  in  like  manner  as  the  forfeitures  in 
the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  conviction,  are  directed  to 
be,  in  and  by  the  faid  act ;  and  in  cafe  no  fufficient  di- 
ftrefs fhall  be  found,  whereon  to  levy  the  faid  feveral  for- 
feitures, then  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  who  fhall  have 
convicted  fuch  offender,  fhall  and  may  commit  him  or 
her  fo  convicted,  to  the  common  gaol,  or  other  prifon, 
or  houfe  of  correction  within  his  jurifdiction,  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  until  fuch  offender  fhall  be  difcharged 
by  order  of  the  general  or  quarter-feffions* 

Licencing  alehoufes,  and  the  requijhes  upon  that  occafon. 

Stat.  2  Geo.M.  cap.  28.  feci.  11.  Whereas  many  in- 
conveniencies  have  arifen  from  perfons  being  licenced  to 
keep  inns,  and  common  alehoufes,  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who,  living  remote  from  the  places  of  abode 
of  fuch  perfons,  may  not  be  truly  informed  as  to  the 
occafton  or  want  of  fuch  inns  or  common  alehoufes,  or 
the  characters  of  the  perfons  applying  for  licences  to  keep 
the  fame.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  from  and  after 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  no  licence  fhall  be  granted  to  keep 
a  common  inn,  or  akhoufe,  or  to  retail  any  brandy  or 
ftrong  waters  ;  but  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  juftices 
of  the  peace  acting  in  the  divifion  where  the  faid  perfon 
dwells  to  be  holden  for  that  purpofe,  on  the  firft  day  of 
September  yearly,  or  within  twenty  days  after,  or  at  any 
other  general  meeting  of  the  faid  juftices,  to  be  holden 
for  the  divifion  wherein  the  faid  perfon  refides  ;  and  all 
licences  which  fhall,  after  the  faid  twenty-fourth  day 
of  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
be  granted  to  the  contrary  hereof,  fhall  be  null  and 
void. 

Sell.  12.  Nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend  to 
alter  the  method  or  power  of  granting  licences  for  keep- 
ing of  common  inns,  alehoufes,  or  brandy-fhops,  in  any 
city  or  town  corporate. 

Stat.  26.  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  fed.  I.  Upon  granting  li- 
cences by  juftices  of  the  peace  to  any  perfon  to  keep  an 
alehoufe,  inn,  victualling-houfe,  or  to  fell  ale,  beer,  and 
other  liquors  by  retail,  every  fuch  perfon  fhall  enter  into 
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recognizance  to  the  king's  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fuc- 
eeffbrs,  in  the  fum  of  ten  pounds,  or  two  fufficient 
fureties,  each  in  the  fum  of  five  pounds,  or  one  fuffi- 
cient furety  in  the  fum  of  ten  pounds,  under  the  ufual 
condition,  for  maintenance  of  good  order  and  rule  within 
the  fame  ;  and  in  cafe  the  perfon  applying  for  fuch  li- 
cence fhall  be  hindered  through  ficknefs  or  infirmity,  or 
any  other  reafonable  caufe,  to  be  allowed  by  the  faid 
juftices  of  the  peace,  at  the  meeting  of  the  faid  juftices 
/or  granting  the  faid  licences,  then  that  it  fhall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  them  to  grant  fuch  licence  upon  two  fuffi- 
cient fureties  entering  into  fuch  recognizance,  each  in 
the  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  for  performance  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  faid  recognizance ;  which  faid  recognizance, 
with  the  Condition  thereof,  fairly  written,  or  printed, 
fhall  forthwith,  or  at  the  next  general  or  quarter-feffions 
of  the  peace  at  fartheft,  after  granting  fuch  licences,  be 
fent  or  returned  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  or  perfons 
acting  as  fuch  for  every  county,  riding,  city,  liberty,  or 
town  corporate,  in  that  part  of  Great-Britain,  called 
England,  wherein  fuch  licences  mall  be  granted,  under 
the  hands  of  the  juftices  of  peace,  before  whom  fuch 
recognizances  were  taken,  to  be  by  the  faid  clerks  of  the 
peace,  or  fuch  other  perfon  acting  as  fuch,  duly  entered 
or  filed  amongft  the  records  of  the  peace;  and  that  for 
every  fuch  licence  granted  without  taking  fuch  recogni- 
zance, and  for  every  fuch  recognizance  not  fent  or  re- 
turned as  aforefaid,  every  juftice  of  the  peace  figning 
fuch  licence  (hall  forfeit  3I.  6s.  8d. 

Sett.  2.  To  prevent  diforders  in  akhoufes,  no  licence 
to  keep  the  fame  fhall  be  granted  to  any  perfon  not  li- 
cenced the  year  preceding,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  produce, 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  juftices  in  September,  a  cer- 
tificate under  the  hands  of  their  parfon,  vicar,  or  curate, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  church-wardens  and  overfeers, 
or  elfe  of  three  or  four  reputable  and  fubftantial  houfe- 
holders  and  inhabitants  of  the  parifh  or  place  where 
fuch  akhoufe  is  to  be  ;  fetting  forth,  that  fuch  perfon  is 
of  good  fame,  and  of  fober  life  and  converfation ;  and 
it  fhall  be  mentioned  in  fuch  licence,  that  fuch  certifi- 
cate was  produced,  otherwife  fuch  licence  fhall  be  null 
and  void. 

Sett.  3.  If  any  perfon  licenfed  fhall  die  or  remove 
from  an  akhoufe,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  perfon  fucceed- 
ing  to  fuch  houfe,  to  keep  on  the  faid  akhoufe  during  the 
refidue  of  the  term  of  fuch  licence,  on  condition  that 
within  thirty  days  after  fuch  death  or  removal,  fuch  per- 
fon obtain  fuch  certificate  as  aforefaid,  to  be  figned  by 
fome  neighbouring  juftice,  in  order  to  its  being  produced 
at  the  next  general  meeting  in  September;  and  if  fuch 
certificate  be  not  fo  obtained  and  figned,  within  the  faid 
thirty  days,  then,  immediately  from  and  after  the  expi- 
ration thereof,  fuch  licence  fhall  be  null  and  void  ;  and 
ho  licence  fhall  intitle  any  perfon  to  keep  an  akhoufe  in 
any  other  place  than  that  in  which  it  was  firft  kept  by 
virtue  of  fuch  licence,  and  fuch  licence,  with  regard  to 
all  other  places,  fhall  be  null  and  void. 

Sett.  4.  No  licence  fhall  be  granted  but  on  the  firft: 
day  of  September  yearly,  or  within  twenty  days  after  ; 
and  fuch  licence  fhall  be  made  for  one  yearly  only,  and 
to  commence  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  faid  Sep- 
tember ;  and  the  day  and  place  for  granting  fuch  licence 
fhall  be  appointed  by  two  or  more  juftices  acting  for  the 
divifion,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  feals,  at 
leaft  ten  days  before  fuch  meeting,  directed  to  the  high- 
eonftable,  or  high-conftables,  of  the  faid  divifion  ;  re- 
quiring him  or  them  to  order  his  or  their  refpective  petty 
conftables,  or  other  peace-officers,  to  give  notice  to  the 
feveral  inn-keepers  and  alehoufe-keepers  within  their  re- 
fpective conftablewicks,  of  the  day  and  place  of  fuch 
meeting  ;  and  all  licences  hereafter  granted  at  any  other 
time  or  place,  fhall  be  null  and  void,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  whatfoever. 

Seel.  5.  The  clerks  of  the  peace  fhall  keep  a  regifter 
or  calendar  of  all  recognizances  fo  fent  or  returned,  and 
fhall  deliver,  or  caufe  to  be  delivered  to  the  juftices  of 
the  peace,  at  their  general  meeting  in  September  every 
year,  for  granting  licences  in  each  divifion  or  place,  a 
true  copy  of  fuch  regifter  or  calendar  j  and  for  every 
recognizance  there  fhall  be  paid,  by  the  clerk  or  clerks 
ef  the  juftices  taking  fuch  recognizances,  to  the  faid 
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clerks  of  the  peace,  as  their  fee  for  filing  or  recordiag 
the  faid  recognizance,  and  for  making  and  delivering  co- 
pies of  the  faid  regifter  or  calendar  thereof,  the  fum  of 
one  milling,  and  no  more  ;  which  fhall  be  paid  to  the 
clerks  of  the  faid  juftices  by  the  perfons  licenced,  over 
and  above  the  fees  payable  to  the  faid  juftices  clerks. 

Seel.  6.  The  faid  forfeitures  for  granting  licences, 
without  taking  recognizances,  fhall  and  may  be  fued 
for,  and  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  in- 
formation, in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at 
Weftminfter,  for  the  ufe  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  who 
fhall  fue  or  profecute  the  fame,  together  with  cofts  of 
fuit ;  wherein  no  efloin,  or  wager  of  law,  or  more  than 
one  imparlance  fhall  be  allowed. 

Seel.  7.  Any  juftice  of  the  peace  of  any  county,  &c. 
wherein  fuch  licence  fhall  be  granted,  upon  complamt  or 
information  that  fuch  licenced  perfon  hath  done  or  com- 
mitted any  act,  offence,  or  mifuemeanor,  whereby  in 
the  judgment  of  the  fame  juftice  fuch  recognizance  may 
be  forfeited,  or  the  condition  thereof  broken,  may  by 
fummons  under  hand  and  feal,  require  fuch  perfon,  fo 
complained  of,  or  informed  againft,  to  appear  at.the  next 
general  or  quarter-feffion  of  the  peace  for  the  faid  county, 
Sec.  then  and  there  to  anfwer  to  the  matter  of  fuch  com- 
plaint or  information ;  and  alfo  may  bind  the  perfon  or 
perfons  who  fhall  make  fuch  complaint  or  information, 
or  any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  in  a  recognizance  to  ap- 
pear at  fuch  general  or  quarter-feffion,  and  give  evidence 
againft  fuch  perfon  fo  complained  of,  or  informed  againft ; 
and  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  their  general  or  quarter- 
feffions,  fhall  have  power  to  direct  the  jury  which  fhall 
attend  at  fuch  feffions  for  the  trial  of  traverfes,  or  fomc 
other  jury  of  twelve  honeit  and  fubftantial  men,  to  be 
then  and  there  impanelled  by  the  fherifF,  without  fee  or 
reward,  to  enquire  of  the  mifdemeanor  charged  in  the 
faid  complaint  or  information  ;  and  if  fuch  jury  fhall  find 
that  the  perfon  fo  complained  of,  or  informed  againft, 
hath  done  any  act  whereby  the  condition  of  his  recogni- 
zance is  broken,  fuch  act  being  fpecified  in  fuch  com- 
plaint or  information,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
court,  at  fuch  general  or  quarter-feffions,  to  adjudge 
fuch  perfon  guilty  of  the  breach  of  fuch  recognizance  ; 
which  verdict  and  adjudication  fhall  be  final  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  ;  and  thereupon  the  faid  juftices  fhall  order 
the  recognizance,  entered  into  by  fuch  offender,  to  be 
eftreated  into  the  Exchequer,  to  be  levied  to  his  ma- 
jefty's ufe;  and  that  the  faid  perfon,  the  condition  of 
whofe  recognizance  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  broken  and 
forfeited,  fhall,  from  and  after  fuch  adjudication,  be  ut- 
terly difabled  to  fell  any  ale,  beer,  cyder,  perry,  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  or  ftrong  waters,  for  the  fpace  of  three 
years  ;  and  any  licence  or  licences,  granted  or  to  be 
granted  to  fuch  perfon  during  fuch  term,  fhall  be  void  and 
of  no  effect. 

Sett.  8.  Provided,  that  the  faid  juftices  may,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  profecutor,  or  party  fo  complained  of  or 
informed  againft,  or  cither  of  his  or  her  fureties,  if  they 
fhall  fee  juft,  adjourn  the  hearing  and  trial  of  the  faid 
complaint  or  information,  to  the  then  next  general  quar- 
ter-feffions of  the  peace,  where  the  fame  fhall  be  finally 
determined. 

Sett.  13.  And  every  conviction  of  any  offender  for 
felling  ale,  beer,  or  other  liquors,  without  fuch  licence, 
or  after  being  difabled  to  fell  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  juftice  of  peace  making  the  fame,  to  the  next 
general  or  quarter-feffions  of  the  peace,  to  be  filed  or 
entered  amongft  the  records  of  the  faid  feffion  ;  and  that 
fuch  conviction  fhall  and  may  be  drawn  up  and  certified 
in  the  following  form  of  words  as  the  cafe  fhall  happen, 
or  in  another  form  of  words  to  the  fame  effect,  mutatis, 
mutandis,  that  is  to  fay, 

Middlefex.  A.  B.  is  convitted  on  his  or  her  own  confef 
fwn  {or  on  the  oath  of  )  of  having  fold  ale,  beer, 

or  other  liquors,  in  the  parijh  of  in  this  county, 

on  the  day  of  without  being  licenced  thereto, 

according  to  law  (or,  afttr  being  difabled  to  fell,  as  the  cafe 
may  be).      Given  under  my  hand  and  feal  this 
day  of 

And  there  fhall  be  added,  that  the  fame  is  the  firft, 
fecond,  or  third  conviction  ;  which  faid  conviction,  in  the 
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fame  or  the  like  form  of  words,  fliall  be  good  and  effeftual 
in  law  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  and  fliall  not  be  quaflied, 
fet-afide,  or  adjudged  void  or  infufficient  for  want  of  any 
other  form  or  words  whatfoever. 

Sed.  14.  Provided  always,  that  fuch  offender  who 
fliall  be  puniflied  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  fliall  not  be  pu- 
niflied again  for  the  fame  offence  by  any  former  aft  ;  and 
that  fuch  offender  who  fhall  be  puniflied  by  virtue  of  any 
former  aft,  fliall  not  be  punifhed  again  for  the  fame 
offence  by  virtue  of  this  prefent  aft,  or  any  thing  herein 
contained. 

Sed.  15.  Provided,  that  this  aft,  or  any  thing  herein 
contained,  fliall  not  in  any  wife  be  prejudicial  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  licencing  taverns  and  public-houfes,  claimed 
by  the  two  univerfities  of  that  part  of  Great-Britain 
called  England,  or  either  of  them,  nor  to  the  chancellor, 
mafters,  and  fcholars,  or  any  officers  of  the  fame,  or 
their  fucceflbrs,  but  that  they  may  ufe  and  enjoy  fuch 
privilege,  as  they  have  heretofore  lawfully  ufed  and  en- 
joyed ;  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  not- 
withftanding. 

Sed.  16.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained fhall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  alter 
the  time  or  times  of  granting  licences  for  keeping  of 
common  inns  or  alehcufes,  or  to  oblige  perfons,  not  li- 
cenced the  year  preceding,  to  produce  certificates,  in 
any  city  or  town-corporate. 

Sed.  17.  Provided,  that  any  perfon  {hall  be  deemed  a 
competent  witnefs,  and  be  admitted  to  give  evidence 
upon  any  information  or  complaint  for  any  offence  com- 
mitted againft  this  aft;  notwithftanding  fuch  perfon  he 
an  inhabitant  of,  or  charged  or  liable  to  be  charged  to  the 
payment  of  any  rates  or  aflTefirnents  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  any  parifh  or  place,  where  fuch  offence  fliall  be 
committed. 

By Jlat.  26  Gco.W.  cap.  13.  feci.  12.  no  juftice  of  the 
peace,  being  a  common  brewer  of  ale  or  beer,  inn- 
keeper, ordiftiller,  or  other  feller  of  or  dealer  in  ale,  cr 
any  kind  of  fpirituous  liquors,  or  interefted  in  any  of  the 
faid  trades  or  bufineffes,  or  being  a  victualler  or  malfter, 
fliall,  during  fuch  time  as  he  fliall  be  fuch  common 
brewer,  inn-keeper,  &c.  or  interctted  in  any  of  the  faid 
trades  or  bufinefTes,  be  capable,  or  have  any  power  to 
grant  any  licence  or  licences  to  any  perfon  or  perfons 
whatfoever,  for  felling  ale,  beer,  or  any  other  liquors  by 
retail ;  and  in  cafe  any  fuch  juftice  or  juftices  fhall 
grant  any  fuch  licence,  the  fame  fliall  be  null  and  void. 

By  the  ftatutes  1  A11H.  Jlat.  2.  cap.  22.  feci.  6.  and 
b  Geo.l.  cap.  21.  fed.  56.  all  mayors,  town-clerks,  and 
other  perfons  whom  it  may  concern,  {hall  make  out  ale- 
licences  duly  ftamped,  before  the  recognizances  be  taken, 
on  pain  of  10 1.  half  to  the  king  and  half  to  the  profe- 
cutor,  with  cofts. 

This  ftamp-duty,  hy Jlat.  9  Ann.  cap.  23.  is  one  {hilling; 
and  by Jiat.  29  Geo.  II.  feci.  I.  every  licence  is  charged 
with  a  further  duty  or  {tamp  of  20  s.  and  by  the  laft- 
mentioned  aft,  feci.  20.  if  any  perfon  {hall  write  any 
licence  without  fuch  ftamp,  he  fliall  forfeit  10).  with 
cofts,  to  be  recovered  as  ftamp-penalties  ;  and  the  licence 
{hall  not  be  available  till  the  duty  {hall  be  paid,  and  alio 
a  penalty  of  5 1. 

By  Jlatutes  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  feci.  8.  and  24-Geo.  II. 
cap.  40.  feci.  9.  no  perfon  fliall  retail  any  diftilled  fpiri- 
tuous liquors,  without  a  licence  from  the  officer  of  excife 
taken  out  ten  days  before,  for  which  he  {hall  pay  40s. 
yearly.  And  by  Jlatutes  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  feci.  11.  and 
29  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  feci.  22.  fuch  perfons  {hall  be  firfl 
licenced  to  fell  ale  or  fpirituous  liquors  by  two  or  more 
juftices  of  the  peace.  And  by  Jlatutes  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  23. 
fed.  14.  and  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  40.  fed.  28,  29.  the 
juftice's  clerk  {hall  have  2s.  6d.  and  no  more  for  fuch 
licence. 

Stat.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  fed.  23.  If  any  perfon  fo 
licenced  to  fell  ale,  beer,  or  other  excifeable  liquors,  fliall 
die  or  remove  from  the  alehoufe  or  other  place  wherein 
fuch  ale,  beer,  or  other  liquors,  fliall  by  virtue  of  fuch 
licence,  be  fold,  it  fliall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  exe- 
cutors, adminiftrators,  and  affigns  of  fuch  perfon  fo  dy- 
ing or  removing,  who  fliall  be  pofTefTed  of  fuch  houfe 
or  place,  or  the  occupier  thereof,  to  fell  ale,  beer,  or 
other  liquors  therein  during  the  rcfidue  of  the  term  for 


which  fuch  licence  fhall  have  been  granted  to  the  pcrlfcfl 
fo  dying  or  removing,  without  any  certificate  from  an/ 
juftice  of  the  peacej  or  any  new  licence  to  be  had  or  ob-» 
tained  in  that  behalf,  notwithftanding  26  Geo.  IL 

Sed.  24.  In  cafe  any  alehoufe  {hall  be  empty  or  unoc-1 
cupied  after  the  general  day  appointed  for  licencing  (the 
occupier  whereof  was  duly  licenced  the  year  preceding,) 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  two  juftices  of  peace,  at  a  petty 
feffions,  to  grant  a  licence  to  any  new  tenant  or  occu-- 
pier,  to  open  fuch  houfe  as  an  alehoufe,  and  to  fell  ale 
there,  till  the  next  general  licencing  day,  fo  as  the  faid 
licence  be  ftamped  as  herein  directed. 

Sed.  2b.  Every  perfon  who  fliall  retail  ale,  beer, -or 
other  liquors,  in  any  prifon  or  houfe  of  correftion,  or 
workhoufe  to  be  appointed  lor  the  reception  of  poof 
perfons,  fliall  be  deemed  a  keeper  of  a-common  al 
or  tipling-houfe,  unlefs  he  or  flie  fhall  obtain  from  tin! 
juftices  of  the  peace,  according  to  due  courfe  of  law,  a 
licence  to  fell  fuch  beer,  ale,  or  other  excifeable  liquor. 
ALEGAR,  four  ale  ufed  by  the  dyers. 
ALEMBIC,  a  chemical  vcllel  for  condenfing  the  va- 
pours which  arife  in  diftillation;  Before  the  uie  or  reforts 
became  fo  common  as  at  prefent,  the  general  way  of  di- 
ftilling  was,  to  put  the  matter  to  be  dillilled  into  a  veifel 
called  a  body,  or  gourd,  and  fit  a  hc,-.d  to  it,  in  order  td 
receive  the  vapour,  which  there  condenfing  into  a  liquor, 
is  conveyed  by  a  tube,  called  the  roftrum  or  beak,  front 
the  head  into  the  receiver.  This  head  is  properly  the1 
alembic,  and  is  called  akinbhin  rcjratiu,  to  diflinguifti  it 
from  another  fort  of  alembic,  called  alembkns  circus,  a  blind 
alembic,  which  has  no  pipe  or  tube,  beingufed  to  receive 
fobftances  of  a  drier  nature,  which  are  fublimed  into  it 
out  of  the  body.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  alembic  is  per- 
forated at  the  top,  In  order  to  permit  part  of  the  vapour 
to  efcape.  Thus  an  alembic  is  properly  the  head  of  a 
diftilling  veffel,  but  it  is  now  frequently  ufed  to  figntfy 
the  whole  apparatus.     See  Chemical  Laboratory. 

ALENTEJO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  borders  on  the 
northern  part  of  Eftramadura,  and  of  the  river  Tajo  ; 
eaftward  on  the  Spanifli  provinces  of  Andalufia  and  Eftra* 
madura  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and 
part  of  the  Portugueze  Eftramadura  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  little  kingdom  of  Algarve.  This  country  ia 
reckoned  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  of  all  Portugal ;  and 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  farmers,  are  very  wealthy 
and  induftrious.  It  abounds  not  only  with  corn  of  all 
forts,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  fufficient  for  its  own  inha^ 
bitants,  but  likewife  fupplies  fome  of  the  adjacent  pro-, 
vinces;  and  this  exportation  is  very  much  facilitated 
by  a  number  of  rivers,  which  fall  either  into  the  Taio, 
or  Guadiana,  which  two  laft  great  ones  run  quite  acrofs 
this  province. 

At  Elvas,  a  city  in  this  province,  fituate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana,  the  Portugueze  have  of  late  erected  i 
woollen  manufactory  ;  and  the  undertakers  of  that  pro- 
jeft  imagine,  that  they  fliall  be  able  to  make  a  good  pro- 
grefs,  and  to  fupply  themfelves  with  broad-cloths,  fine 
druggets,  and  other  fluffs-,  fuch  as  they  have  principally 
from  England  ;  they  alfo  intend  to  u{e  all  the  oil  of  their 
own  growth  in  this  manufacture.  But,  as  yet,  they 
have  only  been  capable  of  finifhing  fome  coarfe  and  or- 
dinary things,  rather  worf'e  than  the  Englifti  kerfeys, 
which  ferve  chiefly  for  the  clothing  of  the  pooreft  of  th; 
people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portalegre,  another  city  of  this 
province,  have  likewife  made  the  fame  attempt  as  thofe 
of  Elvas,  and  have  fucceeded  no  better  hitherto.  The 
country  about  this  place  produces  a  very  great  quantity 
of  oil. 

At  Eftrcmos  is  a  curious  manufacture  of  red  earthen- 
ware, formerly  admired  in  England  ;  and,  though  now 
out  of  fafliion  among  us,  is  ftill  in  great  vogue  in  Por- 
tugal. The  potters  that  work  it  are  very  ingenious,  and 
turn  it  into  a  vaft  variety  of  curious  utenfils ;  fuch  as 
jars,  bowls,  tea-pots,  and  the  like. 

At  Monte  Novo  is  another  curious  manufacture  of  a 
particular  earthen-ware,  efpecially  of  cups,  pitchers,  and 
drinkin£-bowls,  adorned  with  bright  {tones. 

ALEPPO,  the  capital  of  Syria  Pr:t>er,  {lands  about 
fixty  miles,  or  twenty-two  leagues  eaft  from  Scmderosit, 
in  lat.  36.  30,  eaft  longitude  p.  50.     It  is  the  greateft 
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and  moft  opulent  city  in  all  Syria,  and  juftly  eftcemed 
the  moft  confiderable  in  all  the  Turkilh  dominions,  next 
to  Conftantinople  and  Grand  Cairo.  It  is  built  upon 
four  hills,  on  the  higheft  of  which  ftands  the  caftle,  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  furrounded  with  ftrong  walls, 
built  of  large  fquare  ftones,  and  flanked  with  large 
towers.  This  fituation  both  of  the  city  and  caftle  is  fo 
healthy,  and  the  air  and  Iky  fo  thin,  ferene,  and  delight- 
ful, that  though  the  thermometer  rifes  in  June  to  the 
thirtieth  degree,  yet  the  people  lie  all  night  on  their  ter- 
races and  tops  of  houfes  from  May  to  September  without 
danger,  or  rather  with  peculiar  pleafure  ;  fcarce  a  cloud 
being  to  be  feen  all  that  time,  but  a  clear  and  bright 
fky  over  their  heads.  It  has  ftill  a  much  greater  advant- 
age from  this  excellent  fituation,  by  being  encompaffed 
with  a  fpacious,  fertile,  and  delightful  plain  ;  but  the 
greateft  advantage  it  reaps,  and  that  in  an  eminent  de- 

free,  is  from  its  convenient  fituation  for  commerce, 
'ormerly,  by  means  of  its  fea-port  Alexandretta  on  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  gulph  of  Ormus  on  the 
Perfic  gulph,  and  the  river  Euphrates,  which  there  falls 
into  it,  the  Perfians,  Armenians,  Arabs,  and  Indians 
from  that  fide,  ufed  to  bring  to  it  all  their  rich  mer- 
chandizes, confifting  of  jewels,  filks,  drugs,  fpices,  and 
other  commodities,  which  before  the  difcovery  of  the 
navigation  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  rendered  that  kind  of  com- 
merce vaftly  richer  than  it  has  been  fince.  It  ftill,  how- 
ever, continues  to  be  the  mart  for  the  richeft  commo- 
dities of  Europe,  which  are  brought  hither  chiefly  by 
the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French,  Venetians,  and  Genoefe, 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  hence  conveyed  to  Perlia, 
and  other  countries.  And  here  alfo  are  found  the  beft 
merchandizes  from  thofe  parts,  as  raw  filk,  cotton,  gro- 
grams,  yarn,  galls,  and  a  great  variety  of  drugs. 

The  Englifh  merchants  have  a  conful  at  Aleppo  as 
well  as  at  Smyrna,  and  are  civilly  treated  by  the  Turks, 
Englifh  cloths  being  in  great  efteem  amongft  them.  The 
French,  Dutch,  Italians,  Arabs,  Perfians,  and  Indians, 
have  alfo  their  confuls,  and  all  of  them  have  free  accefs 
to  the  government  to  complain  of  any  injuries  or  griev- 
ances, which  feldom  fail  of  being  redreffed,  efpecially  if 
the  application  is  attended  with  fome  confiderable  pre- 
fent ;  for  the  place  of  a  Turkifh  governor  or  commandant 
js  his  harveft,  and  he  never  fails  making  the  beft  ufe  of 
the  fun-fhine. 

The  city  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  has 
twelve  gates,  and  three  large  fuburbs,  and  is  divided  in- 
to forty-five  wards.  The  fuburbs  are  large  and  well 
built,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  chriftians  of  different  de- 
nominations. The  whole  amount  of  the  inhabitants, 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Chriftians,  in  the  city  and  fuburbs, 
is  computed  at  about  250,000  fouls. 

The  kans  or  inns,  the  bazars,  divans,  and  other  pub- 
lic edifices  of  Aleppo,  are  in  like  manner  very  fair  and 
elegant,  and  generally  make  a  much  better  figure  with- 
in than  on  the  outfide,  being  not  only  very  richly  furnifh- 
ed,  but  adorned  with  variety  of  marble  work  of  different 
fafhions  and  colours,  with  fret-work  cielings,  golden 
infcriptions,  and  many  other  embellifhments.  The 
ftreets  are  well  paved,  except  the  bazars,  where  the  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  have  their  fliops,  which  indeed  are 
narrow,  and  have  only  a  foot  caufeway  on  each  fide, 
with  a  horfe-road  in  the  middle. 

The  reft  of  the  houfes  are  in  general  better  built  than 
they  commonly  are  in  moft  parts  of  Afiatic  Turky, 
being  chiefly  of  white  ftone,  one  ftory  high,  with  ter- 
races and  fmall  domes  on  the  top.  The  inhabitants  are 
induftrious,  and  carry  on  feveral  confiderable  manufac- 
tures, particularly  one  of  fine  Turky  leather,  which 
they  fuffer  no  ftranger  to  fee  them  prepare.  Gall-nuts, 
efpecially  that  fhell  of  them  which  they  call  valanede,  is 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  their  leather  drefling. 
Their  manufactures  of  filk,  choice  camblets,  and  foap, 
are  alfo  very  confiderable. 

Though  the  country  in  the  environs  of  Aleppo  is 
mountainous  and  rocky,  yet  it  produces  great  plenty  of 
corn  of  all  forts,  particularly  in  the  chalky  vallies ;  but 
little  grafs  or  oats  are  met  with,  the  ground  being  too 
dry,  and  for  the  better  part  fandy.  The  harveft  begins 
about  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  The 
lower  grounds  are  covered  with  olive  and  other  fruit 


trees,  culinary  plants  and  pulfe,  and  in  fhorr  with  ths 
fineft  variety  of  every  thing  defirable  in  theje  refpscus, 
either  for  exquifite  tatte  or  beauty. 

Two  things  (among  others)  are  very  remarkable  ify 
regard  of  trade :  the  one  is  thecuftomot  mating  pidgeons 
ferve  for  meffengers,  to  give  advice  of  the  ibis's  arrival, 
and  other  preffing  affairs,  which  is  done  by  tasking  them, 
from  their  young  ones  at  Aleppo,  and  fending  them  to 
Alexandretta,  a  little  before  it  is  fuppofed  they  m;  I  q 
wanted,  which  being  let  fly  at  this  place,  with  a  bil.tc 
about  their  necks,  return  in  three  hours :  the  other 
thing  remarkable  is  the  prohibition  to  go  from  Alexan- 
dretta to  Aleppo,  any  other  way  than  on  horfeback ;  and 
the  reafon  of  it  was  to  prevent  failors  running  a  foot  to 
Aleppo,  and  there  fpoiling  the  price  of  goods  by  their 
over-urgency  in  laying  out  their  flock,  which  without, 
this  ordipance  would  be  greatly  diminifhed. 

There  is  hardly  any  place  in  the  three  ancient  parts 
of  the  world,  from  whence  fome  merchants  are  not  feen 
at  Aleppo:  befides  the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Italians,  which  refide  there,  the  caravanferas  are  al- 
ways full  of  Armenians,  Turks,  Arabians,  Perfians, 
and  Indians,  which  come  in  fuch  numbers  by  the  cara- 
vans, that  although  there  are  above  forty  of  thofe  pub- 
lic buildings,  they  hardly  fuffice  to  contain  thofe,  w  ha 
only  appear  to  tranfa£t  fome  tranfient  bulineis,  and  who 
after  felling  their  goods,  return  by  the  way  they  cair.e, 
with  their  new  purchafes. 

The  merchandizes  proper  for  this  place,  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  for  Smyrna,  which  fee,  and  thofe  which  the 
fhips  reload,  are  filks  of  the  country,  and  Perfia  cotton 
cloths  of  various  forts,  and  among  others  blue  amans, 
auquilles,  lizardes,  thofe  from  Beby,  others  called  linen 
antiquies,  ajamis,  and  abundance  of  chintz,  diivertnc 
cottons,  and  cotton  threads,  galls,  cordovans,  foap  ; 
many  fpecies  of  filk  fluffs,  and  thofe  admirable  camblets 
before-mentioned. 

ALEXANDRETTA,  now  called  Scanderoon,  the 
port  of  Aleppo,  is  fituate  on  the  gulph  of  Ajazzo,  near 
the  fea-coaft,  in  latitude  36.  34.  eaft  longitude  36.  40. 
It  ftands  on  fuch  a  marfhy  and  unhealthy  ground,  that 
at  prefent  it  is  but  a  confufed  heap  of  wretched  wooden 
houfes,  inhabited  moftly  by  Greeks,  who  entertain  all 
the  feamen  and  ordinary  travellers  that  come  hither  :  as 
for  merchants  and  perfons  of  higher  rank,  they  are  ge- 
nerally lodged  by  the  confuls  of  their  nations,  who  have 
built  themfelves  handfome  houfes  about  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  town,  which  are  now  encreafed  fo  as  to  appear 
like  a  little  city.  During  the  hot  months,  few,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  come  here,  efcape  being  feized 
with  fome  acute  difeafe,  if  they  do  with  their  lives.  The 
very  inhabitants  are  forced  to  retire  to  the  village  of 
Beylan,  fituate  on  a  high  hill,  about  four  leagues  off, 
and  abounding  with  frefh  water,  and  excellent  fruits. 
This  hill  has  an  opening  which  yields  a  free  paffage  to 
the  north-eaft  wind,  and  when  it  blows  hard,  all  the 
veffels  in  the  harbour  commonly  weigh  anchor,  and  make 
to  the  open  fea,  to  prevent  being  dafhed  in  pieces. 

This  port  has  a  governor  and  fome  few  foldiers,  and 
is  defended  by  an  old  caftle,  but  of  fmall  ufe  were  it  to 
be  attacked  by  any  force;  infomuch,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  pirates,  who  fwarm  on  this  coaft, 
never  attempt  it.  Pidgeons,  as  mentioned  in  the  article 
of  Aleppo,  taught  to  fly  with  letters  about  their  necks, 
keep  up  an  expeditious  correfpondence  between  Aleppo 
and  this  place  ;  fo  that  the  rife  and  fall  of  merchandizes 
are  foon  known  in  both.  The  country  round  Alexan- 
dretta is  flat  and  very  fertile,  and  beyond  it  is  a  fpacious 
plain,  called  the  plain  of  Antioch,  watered  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  rivers,  brooks,  and  canals,  and  abounding 
with  moft  neceffaries  of  life,  particularly  with  cattle, 
which  are  turned  in  there  to  fatten. 

ALEXANDRIA,  E.  Ion.  31.  15.  lat.  30.  40.  a  great 
city  and  port  town  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  in  Africa,  fi- 
tuate 14  miles  weft  of  the  moft  weiterly  branch  of  the 
river  Nile,  and  lao  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Grand 
Cairo.  The  old  town  was  about  feven  miles  In  circum- 
ference ;  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  ftiil  called 
Scandria  by  the  Turks ;  but,  except  one  long  ftreet 
which  faces  the  harbour,  it  is  only  a  heap  of  ruins  at 
this  day;  there  ip  little  left  ftanding  but  part  of  the 
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walls,  which  have  great  fquare  towers,  at  200  paces 
diftance,  and  a  little  tower  between  them ;  every  one  of 
the  great  towers  could  contain  200  foldiers,  and  had  a 
ciftern  in  it,  to  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  con- 
veyed ;  and  the  cifterns  ftill  ferve  to  retain  the  rain  wa- 
ter, and  what  is  brought  to  them  from  the  Nile;  for 
Alexandria  ftands  in  a  barren,  defert  country,  where 
there  are  neither  fprings  nor  rivers,  though  it  was  once 
the  capital  of  Egypt. 

Alexander  lived  too  fhort  a  time  to  be  a  witnefs  of  the 
happy  and  flourifliing  ftate,  to  which  commerce  would 
elevate  this  city.  The  Ptolemies,  who  after  his  death 
had  Egypt  for  their  part  of  his  conquefts,  took  care  to 
fupport  the  infant  trade  of  Alexandria,  and  foon  brought 
it  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection  and  extent,  as  to  bury 
in  oblivion  both  Tyre  and  Carthage,  which,  during  fo 
long  a  time,  had  carried  it  on,  almoft  alone,  and  had 
reaffembled  to  them  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations. 

This  fudden  fuccefs  of  the  commerce  of  Alexandria, 
ought  not  to  occafion  much  furprize,  when  reflection  is 
made  on  its  happy  fituation,  which  rendered  it  fo  com- 
modious to  be  the  depository  of  all  merchandizes  from 
the  eaft  and  weft. 

This  famous  city  had  on  one  fide  a  free  commerce 
with  Afia,  and  all  the  eaft,  by  the  Red  Sea;  the  fame 
fea  and  the  Nile  gave  her  entrance  into  the  vaft  and  rich 
countries  of  Ethiopia.  The  commerce  of  the  reft  of 
Afric  and  Europe  was  open  to  her  by  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  if  fhe  would  carry  on  the  interior  commerce  of 
Egypt,  (he  had  befides  the  conveniency  of  the  Nile, 
and  canals  made  by  the  hands  of  men,  works  immortal, 
and  almoft  incredible,  of  the  firft  Egyptians  !  She  had 
alfo  the  help  of  caravans,  fo  convenient  for  the  fafety  of 
merchants,  and  for  the  tranfportation  of  their  merchan- 
dizes. 

There  was  added  a  large  and  fafe  port,  where  foreign 
veffels  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  whence  departed  in- 
ceffantly  the  Egytian  veffels,  which  carried  their  mer- 
chants and  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 

It  was  this  conveniency  of  depofiting  merchandizes 
at  Alexandria,  that  fpread  through  all  Egypt  thofe  im- 
menfe  riches,  which  rendered  their  kings  fufficiently 
powerful  to  fupport  themfelves,  for  more  than  an  age, 
againft  the  Romans,  who  endeavoured,  from  time  to 
time,  to  fubdue  fo  fine  a  kingdom;  riches  fo  confiderable, 
that  hiftorians  affirm,  that  the  product  only  of  the 
cuftoms  of  importation  and  exportation,  upon  the  mer- 
chandizes that  paffed  the  Cuftom-houfes  of  Alexandria, 
amounted  annually  to  more  than  thirty  millions  of  livres, 
or  about  2,225,000 1.  fterling,  though  the  major  part  of 
the  Ptolemies  were  moderate  enough  in  the  impofts  which 
they  laid  on  their  people. 

Before  the  battle  of  A&ium,  the  Romans  had  always 
found,  in  the  fpoils  of  the  nations  they  had  fubjefted, 
wherewithal  to  fill  the  treafury  of  the  republic  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  furnifh  a  fufficiency  for  the  expences, 
in  which  the  plan  of  an  univerfal  monarchy  continually 
engaged  them. 

Thefe  refources  beginning  to  fail  them,  the  commerce 
of  Egypt  feemed  very  proper  to  fupport  by  its  riches 
{and  as  I  may  fay,  by  its  credit)  the  reputation  and 
empire  of  Rome. 

From  the  time  that  Auguftus  had  reduced  this  king- 
dom to  a  province,  he  earneftly  endeavoured  to  make  the 
trade  of  Alexandria  flourifh  more  than  ever,  and  at  the 
fame  time  he  augmented  that  which  the  Egyptians  had 
always  maintained,  or  carried  on  in  Arabia,  the  Indies, 
and  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  by  way  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

Alexandria  become  Roman,  was  only  inferior  to  Rome 
itfelf,  in  grandeur,  and  in  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
magazines  of  the  capital  of  the  world  were  no  longer 
filled  but  with  the  merchandizes  which  came  to  it  from 
the  capital  of  Egypt ;  and  very  foon  neither  Rome,  nor 
all  Italy  fubfifted,  but  by  the  corn  and  other  provifions 
brought  to  it  by  the  merchants  and  Egyptian  fleets ; 
and  that  in  fo  great  a  quantity  and  abundance,  that  an 
hiftorian  (Jofephus)  affirms,  though  doubtlefs  with  fome 
exaggeration,  that  Alexandria  yielded  more  riches  to  the 
treafury  of  Rome  in  one  month,  than  all  Egypt  in  a 
year.     Though  if  Pliny's  calculation  is  to  be  credited, 


the  profits  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  amounted  yearly, 
for  Rome,  to  125,000,000  of  crowns  French  money; 
and  thefe  eftimated  at  54 d.  to  about  28,125,000!.  fter- 
ling ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  hundred  times  more  than  the 
Romans  employed,  whofe  ordinary  expences  did  not 
amount  to  above  1,125,000  crowns. 

This  great  trade  (which  foon  made  that  of  all  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire  flourifli)  augmented  con- 
ftantly,  and  made  the  fenate  determine  to  maintain  it, 
by  the  corporation  it  eftablifhed  in  Rome,  for  trade  and 
traders^  by  the  laws  which  it  made  in  their  favour  (or 
rather  by  thofe  of  the  Rhodians,  which  it  adopted,  and 
which  are  long  fince  become  a  fpecies  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, for  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean) by  the  magiftracy  it  encharged  with  their  exe- 
cution, and  by  the  protection  which  it  afforded  to  the 
merchants,  as  well  ftrangers  as  Romans,  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  the  empire. 

Alexandria,  notwithftanding,  had  in  the  end  the  for- 
tune of  Tyre  and  of  Carthage.  Trade  had  raifed  her, 
and  the  fall  of  her  trade  overfet  her.  The  Saracens, 
who  feized  on  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  having 
by  their  fiercenefs  driven  away  the  merchants,  who  love 
tranquility  and  peace,  this  city,  which  then  held  the 
firft  rank  after  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  hardly  pre- 
ferved  any  thing  of  its  ancient  fplendor  ;  and  though  it 
afterwards  regained  fome  vigour  under  the  fultans,  and 
the  fame  now  from  the  chriftian  nations,  which  carry 
on  the  Levant  trade,  and  maintain  a  tolerable  good  bu- 
finefs  ;  it  is,  however,  no  longer  poffible  to  know  again 
that  ancient  Alexandria,  fo  famous,  which  by  its  trade 
was,  for  fo  long  a  time,  the  glory  and  fupport  of  an 
empire  ;  and  which,  in  truth,  though  founded  by  arms, 
received  its  principal  ftrength  from  commerce.  See 
Egypt  andCAino. 

ALEXIPHARMICS,  properly  fignify  remedies  to 
expel  or  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  poifons  taken  inter- 
nally. But  as  fome  of  the  moderns  have  imagined  that 
the  animal  fpirits  in  acute  diftempers,  were  aftefted  by  a 
kind  of  malignant  poifon,  ahxipharmics  have  been  un- 
derftood  to  mean  remedies  adapted  to  expel  this  poifon 
by  the  cutaneous  pores  in  the  form  of  fweat.  And  in 
this  fenfe  akxipbarmics  fignify  the  fame  as  fudorifics.  The 
moft  efficacious  medicines  of  this  kind  owe  the  virtue  of 
their  operation  as  well  to  the  power  they  poffefs  of  en- 
creafing  the  fyftaltic  motion  of  the  heart,  and  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  arteries,  as  to  the  number  and  force  of  their 
vibrations,  by  which  means,  a  greater  velocity  being 
added  to  the  circulation,  they  protrude  the  perfpirable 
matter  through  the  outward  and  porous  fubftance  of  the 
fkin.  This  they  perform  either  by  a  fubtile,  acrid  hot 
oil,  or  by  a  volatile  empyreumatic  fait,  of  an  igneous 
nature ;  or  by  an  acrid,  refinous  fait,  more  or  lefs  fix- 
ed ;  or  laftly,  they  aft,  and  that  very  powerfully,  by 
means  of  a  very  fine  mineral  fait  and  fulphur,  by 
which  they  roufe  the  nervous  fibres  to  a  violent  mo- 
tion. 

The  very  aftive  fudorifics,  or  alexipharmics,  rarely 
find  a  place  in  medicine,  and  are  not  to  be  adminiftered 
but  with  fingular  caution.  For  a  fweat  never  rifes  in  a 
healthful  and  natural  ftate,  unlefs  the  blood  is  put  into 
an  extraordinary  motion ;  nor  when  this  happens  is  it  a 
fign  of  health,  like  infenfible  perfpiration,  the  matter  of 
which  is  void  of  acrimony,  watery,  refembling  the  nu- 
tritious juices,  and  almoft  deftitute  of  tafte  or  fmell, 
differing  very  much  from  fweat,  which  is  of  a  fait  tafte, 
a  fcetid  fmell,  and  approaching  the  nature  of  urine. 
Befides,  fudorifics  excite  a  great  commotion,  and 
orgafm;  for  they  aft  not  with  moderation,  but  rapi- 
dity ;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  bodies  replete 
with  blood,  or  contaminated  ferum,  by  impelling-  the 
fluids  with  too  much  violence  to  the  fmall  and  narrow 
veffels,  they  bring  on  dangerous  and  acute  fymptoms, 
occafioned  by  the  inflammation  and  redundance  of  hu- 
mours. But  they  are  particularly  hurtful  where  the 
prima  via  are  obftrufted  by  a  load  of  vicious  humours, 
where  the  body  is  coftive,  and  when  they  are  adminifter- 
ed immediately  after  a  violent  fit  of  anger.  Hoffman. 

ALEXITERIALS,    properly   fignify   helps  or    re- 
medies, and  in  this  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  both  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen;  but  later  writers  have  applied  it 
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to  external  remedies  againft  the  bites  of  venomous  ani- 
mals, and  even  to  amulets  and  charms  dircfted  to  be 
wore  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  ill  confequences  of 
poifons,   &c. 

ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  at 
Lifbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal.  Here  are  paid  the 
duties  of  import  and  export  as  is  prafiifed  at  the  Cuftom- 
lioufes  of  other  countries.  All  gold  or  filver  lace, 
fringe,  ribbons,  are  there  feized,  as  contraband  goods  ; 
no  perfon  whatfoever  in  Portugal  being  fuffered  to  have 
gold  or  filver  worn  or  fpun  upon  his  cloaths  or  fur- 
niture. 

ALGA,  Sea-wrack,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fea- 
plant,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  along  the  (hore 
of  the  Mediterranean-fea,  and  other  places.  Its  leaves 
are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  fmooth,  foft,  and  eafy 
to  break;  fometimes  white,  fometimes  red,  or  of  an 
obfcure  green. 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  fixed  fait,  for  which  reafon 
they  ufc  it  in  making  glafs  inftead  of  kali. 

ALGARVE,  a  Utile  kingdom  within  that  of  Portu- 
gal. It  is  wedged  in  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft  and 
fouth ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Guadiana,  which  parts  it  from 
Andalufia;  on  the  north  by  mountains  called  Serra  de 
Algarve,  or  Colderao,  and  Serra  de  Monchique,  which 
divide  it  from  Alentejo  ;  fo  that  it  is  but  98  miles  in 
length,  where  longelt ;  and  but  28  in  breadth,  where 
broadeft. 

The  country  though  very  mountainous  in  moft  parts 
of  it,  is  yet  very  fertile.  It  doth  not  indeed  produce 
any  great  quantity  of  corn,  but  abundance  of  wine, 
oil,  figs,  raifins,  dates,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and 
other  fruits,  though  not  fo  exquifitely  tailed  as  thofe  of 
Spain ;  and,  as  the  palm-trees  are  here  in  great  abun- 
dance, the  poor  people  employ  themfelves  in  working 
the  leaves  of  them  into  a  variety  of  knacks ;  but,  in 
the  main,  the  country  is  nothing  populous  or  wealthy, 
nor  their  cities  and  towns  very  remarkable  for  any  toler- 
able fhare  of  trade. 

Lagos,  one  of  the  cities  of  Algarve,  is  about  no 
miles  fouth  from  Lifbon,  and  25  eaft  from  cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. It  is  feated  on  a  large  bay,  that  opens  fouthward 
to  the  ocean,  and  where  fleets  have  anchored  during  the 
war  with  Spain  in  queen  Ann's  time.  Figs  are  one  of 
the  chief  commodities  of  the  kingdom  of  Algarve,  and 
are  (hipped  oft'  at  Faro  and  Figuera  in  this  bay,  or 
near  it.  This  country  is  exceeding  fruitful,  and 
the  figs  in  particular  are  not  only  the  beft,  and  the 
beft  cured  for  merchandize  of  any  we  find,  either  in 
Spain,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  but  there  is  the 
greateft  quantity  :  for  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  Flemings, 
and-Hamburghers,  fetch  them  in  great  quantities ;  and 
it  is  faid,  that  there  are  frequently  forty  or  fifty  (hips  a 
year,  which  are  laden  with  figs  in  this  little  country. 

ALGEROTH,  a  preparation  of  antimony  and  fub- 
limate,  fo  called  from  Algerothos,  a  phyfician  of  Ve- 
rona. It  is  now  generally  called  mercurius  viiie,  mercury 
of  life. 

ALGIER,  a  kingdom  of  Jfrica,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Tunis,  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  on 
the  north  by- the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
deferts  of  Biledulgerid.  Itenjoys  a  conftant  verdure ;  for 
in  February  the  leaves  begin  to  bud,  and  in  April  they 
fhew  their  fruit  in  full  growth,  which  are  moftlyripeby 
May.  The  graocs  are  fit  to  gather  in  June ;  and  the 
figs,  peaches,  ne&arines,  olives,  nuts,  etc.  in  Auguft. 
The  foil  is  various,  many  parts  being  dry,  hot,  and 
barren  ;  others  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit;  and  others  in 
excellent  pafture  grounds.  The  towns,  even  along  the 
fea-ccafts,  are  but  few  and  thinly  peopled,  except  the 
metropolis.  The  Algerines  are  very  great  pyrates,  and 
reckoned  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  Africa.  They  are 
extremely  avaricious  and  cruel  to  thofe  that  fall  into 
their  hands,  especially  to  the  chriftians.  In  the  city  of 
Algier,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  are  merchants 
of  feveral  nations,  and  fo  numerous,  that  they  amount 
at  Jcaft  to  3000  foreign  families,  which  have  fettled  there 
on  account  of  trade,  and  keep  above  2000  (hops  in  the 
two  bazars  of  the  place.  The  Jews,  whofe  number 
amounts  to  8000,  dwell  together  in  a  particular  quarter, 
and  almoft    the  whole    trade  here  panes  through  their 


hands.  The  greateft  commerce  of  the  Algerines  con- 
fifts  in  the  merchandize  which  they  obtain  by  the  pyra- 
tical  plunder  of  the  chriftians  over  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  part  of  the  ocean.  The  Corfairs  are 
continually  bringing  in  prizes,  with  great  numbers  of 
ihriftian  (laves.  Their  marine  is  fo  ftrong,  that  they 
fit  out  every  year  to  the  amount  of  twenty-three  veflels, 
with  three  or  400  men  each. 

ALGIER  PROPER,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bugia, 
on  the  weft  by  Tenez,  by  the  Atlas  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  Mediterranean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chiuelof 
to  the  northern  confines  of  Bugia.  The  territory  of 
Algier  is  fertile  in  fruits,  and  the  plain  of  Moligia  pro- 
duces corn,  barley,  and  oats,  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
befides  other  grain.  The  melons  are  of  an  exquifite 
tafte,  fome  of  which  ripen  in  fummer,  and  others  in 
winter.  Their  vines  are  very  large  and  thick,  and  the 
bunches  of  grapes  commonly  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 

Every  Turkifli  veffel,  of  what  nature  or  bignefs  it 
be,  pays  20  piafters  for  anchoring  in  the  harbour  of 
Algier,  the  capital. 

The  chriftian  fliips,  large  or  fmall,  pay  each  40  piaf- 
ters, when  their  princes  are  at  peace  with  the  republic. 
They  whofe  fovereigp.  is  at  war  with  Algier,  may  go 
thither  on  paying  80  piafters :  they  having  nothing  to 
fear,  as  foon  as  they  are  in  the  harbour ;  but  at  fea, 
either  going  thither,  or  coming  from  thence,  they  are 
liable  to  be  taken,  as  ufual. 

The  produce  of  this  duty  for  anchoring,  is  divided 
between  the  dey,  the  grand  writers,  the  aga-bachi,  who 
is  upon  duty  for  fearching  or  vifiting  the  marine,  the 
interpreter  or  linguift  of  the  faftory,  under  the  pro- 
-teftion  of  whom  the  veflel  is,  and  the  Spanifh  hofpital ; 
every  one  has  a  (hare  as  fettled  by  the  regulation.  It  is 
the  interpreter's  bufmefs  to  make  the  distribution,  and 
give  every  one  his  proportion. 

The  duty  of  importation  on  all  merchandize,  "belong- 
ing to  Turks,  Moors,  or  Jews,  is  i2|  per  cent,  and  of 
exportation  2{. 

The  Englifh,  fince  the  taking  of  Oran,  have  ob- 
tained a  diminution  of  the  duty  of  importation,  and  pay 
but  five  per  cent.  The  French  obtained  the  fame  favour, 
by  an  article  inferted  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  the  27th  of  January,  17 18,  by  the 
commodore  count  du  Quefne. 

Money  pays  always  five  per  cent,  for  importation,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  defigned  for  the  redemption  of  (laves, 
which  pays  but  three  per  cent. 

All  brandies,  or  fpirituous  liquors  and  wines  pay, 
without  any  diftinftion,  four  current  piafters  per  cade 
for  importation. 

The  company  of  the  Baftion  de  France  is  allowed  the 
cargo  of  two  barques  every  year,  without  paying  any 
duty,     See  Bastion  of  France. 

The  coin,  or  fpecies  current  of  Algier,  and  ftruck 
there,  are  the  gold  fultanins  and  the  afpers ;  and  a  fmall 
coin  called  burbas,  fix  of  which  make  an  afper,  and  the 
doublas,  a-filver  coin,  worth  a  little  above  three  livres 
French  money. 

Foreign  fpecies  current  at  Algier,  are  Venetian  fe- 
quins,  fultanins  of  Morocco,  gold  coin  of  Portugal, 
Spanifh  piftoles,  and  piafters. 

The  currency  of  the  coin  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  ac- 
cording as  the  government  requires  it,  yet  the  difference 
is  but  fmall.  Foreigners  reckon  the  value  of  thofe 
fpecies,  according  to  the  price  of  bullion  in  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  fixed  or  fettled,  but  the  patack 
cinque,  or  patack  of  afpers,  which  is  an  imaginary 
money,  always  worth  232  afpers.  The  third  part  of 
a  current  piafter,  which  is  commonly  called  patack 
gourde,  weighs  about  two  piafters  and  a  half ;  but  its 
weight  is  fometimes  increafed  or  decreafed,  arbitrarily, 
as  the  dey  pleafes. 

There  are  money-changers  at  every  corner  of  the 
ftreets,  who  are  Moors.  They  change  other  fpecies  of 
coin  for  afpers,  without  any  profit  but  the  bafe  or  coun- 
terfeit afpers,  which  they  know  how  to  Aide  amongft 
the  good  ones ;  and  people  do  not  take  much  notice  of 
this,  nor  is  it  an  eafy  matter  for  others  to  diftinguiih  the 
good  from  the  bad  afpers. 
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When  a  perfon  receives  a  Aim  of  money,  he  fends 
for  one  of  thefe  money-changers  to  examine  the  fpecies, 
in  which  they  are  very  expert,  by  their  daily  practice 
and  occupation. 

The  merchandize  for  importation  confifts  in  goid 
and  filvcr  fluffs,  or  tiflues,  damafks,  drapery  goods, 
fpices,  tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  quickfilver,  fmall  cord- 
age, bullets,  common  linens,  fail-cloth,  cochineal,  tar- 
tar, alum,  rice,  fugar,  foap,  gall-nuts  of  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna,  cotton  in  the  wool  and  Spun,  copperas,  aloes, 
Brazil  wood,  Campeachy,  or  logwood,  cummin,  ver- 
milion, arfenic,  gum-lack,  anife  of  Malta,  fulphur, 
opium,  maftic,  farfaparilla,  oil  of  lavender,  com- 
mon frankincenfe,  gall-nuts,  honey,  wool,  paper, 
combs,  cutlers  ware  by  fets,  old  and  new  cards  for 
carding,  and  dry  fruit. 

There  is  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  thofe  merchan- 
dizes fold  at  Algier,  though  the  country  always  wants 
them,  becaufe  there  are  duties  to  be  paid  ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  one's  money  after  the  fales,  the  returns  be- 
ing uncertain,  and  inlults  and  oppreffions  very  fre- 
quent. 

They  who  have  any  occafion  for  any  of  thefe  com- 
modities, wait  'till  the  laft  extremity;  being  always  in 
hope  that  fome  prize  will  foon  arrive,  laden  with  what 
they  want,  which  happens  very  often. 

There  is  lefs  hazard  in  carrying  piafters  thither,  be- 
caufe you  may  run  them  without  much  difficulty,  and 
Strike  very  good  bargains  with  the  dey,  when  there  is  a 
plenty  of  prizes. 

Merchandize  for  exportation  confifts  of  oftrich  fea 
thers,  wax,  leather,  copper,  rough  wool,  woollen  co- 
verlids, embroidered  handkerchiefs,  filk  girdles  after  the 
Turkifh  fafhion,  dates,  and  chriftian  ilaves. 

We  meet  fometimes  with  all  forts  of  commodities, 
brought  in  with  the  prizes. 

The  vefiels  whole  flag  is  free,  that  is  to  fay,  whofe 
ftates  are  at  peace  with  thofe  of  Barbary,  meet  fome- 
times at  Algier  with  a  cargo  for  Tetuan,  Tunis,  Tri- 
poli in  Barbary,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  trade,  carried  on  for  fome  years  pari  at  Algier, 
is  but  trifling.  The  French  have  had  little  ;  the  com- 
pany of  the  Baftion  of  France,  who  had  the  liberty  to 
fend  two  cargoes  thilher  every  year,  having  fent  none 
thefe  feveral  years,  becaufe  they  could  not  procure  pay- 
ment of  the  laft  merchandize  they  had  imported  thither. 
The  Jews  of  Leghorn  engrofled,  for  fome  years,  the 
fmall  remains  of  trade  at  Algier,  by  means  of  one  of 
their  nation  called  Solomon,  and  (amamedjaeeuet,  who 
lived  a  great  while  at  Algier,  where  he  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1724..  He  was  a  very  artful  in- 
triguing man,  who,  by  many  unfair  practices,  had  gain- 
ed the  confidence  of  the  reigning  powers,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  being  very  zealous  for  the  dey's  intereft.  He 
fitted  out  fhips  for  cruifing,  and  was  farmer  of  the  wax ; 
for  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Turks,  and  even  the 
Moors  in  the  cities,  look  upon  that  employment  as  a  dif- 
grace,  and  upon  all  the  farmers  of  duties  or  taxes,  as  pub- 
licans, or  ufurers.  He  ufed  to  give  notice  of  all  that  pafled 
in  Chriftendom,  and  had  managed  fo  well  by  his  cor- 
refpondence,  that  the  chriftian  flaves  could  hardly  be 
redeemed  by  any  other  perfon  but  himfelf.  This  was 
to  obtain  advantageous  commiffions,  and  fecure  to  him- 
felf all  the  profit  there  was  to  be  made,  on  the  difference 
between  the  piafters  of  Algiers,  and  thofe  that  are  cur- 
rent in  Europe. 

When  he  knew  there  was  a  bargain  on  foot  for  the 
redemption  of  flaves,  he  ufed  to  outbid  the  others,  till 
they  were  tired,  and  forced  to  apply  to  him.  He  was 
favoured  therein,  as  in  all  other  things,  by  the  ftate, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  fupports  of  the 
country. 

The  English  conful,  who  is  the  only  merchant  of 
that  nation  at  Alffier,  has  the  molt  profitable  trade  :  he 
fells  to  the  republic  powder,  (hot,  bullets,  grenadoes, 
hatchets,  anchors,  cordage,  and  other  warlike  Stores, 
when  (he  wants  them  ;  and  the  dey  gives  him,  in  re- 
turn, oil,  corn,  and  other  provilions,  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  others. 


There  is  a  French  Conful,  under  whcfe  protection  th* 
foreign  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  others, 
put  themfelves,  and  apply  to  him  in  their  feveral  difputes. 
This  conful  is  forbidden  to  carry  on  any  trade,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

There  was  formerly  a  factory  and  conful  for  the 
United  Provinces;  but  he  retired  in  the  year  1716.  The 
Algerine  corfairs  taking  at  that  time  hardly  any  prize, 
the  militia  caufed  the  divan  to  meet,  and  there  rcpre- 
fented,  that  they  no  longer  met  at  fea  with  any  Ships  of 
the  enemy,  all  thofe  they  happened  to  fee  being  either 
Englifh,  French,  or  Dutch;  and  that,  the  country  not 
being  able  to  fubfift  without  prizes,  it  was  neceflary  to 
declare  war  with  one  of  thefe  three  nations  by  a  majo- 
rity of  votes. 

Accordingly  it  was  declared  agr.inft  Holland ;  where- 
upon they  immediately  (lopped  a  veflel  of  that  nation, 
which  was  in  the  harbour,  and  the  dey  fent  orders  to  do 
the  fame  in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  He  allowed 
to  the  Dutch  conful  as  much  time  as  he  pleafed,  to  fettle 
his  affairs;  and  affected  to  pity  and  folace  him.  This 
conful  was  a  great  friend  of  the  dey,  and  had  a  very 
fair  reputation  amongft  the  Christians,  the  Turks,  and 
the  Moors. 

The  principal  provinces  of  trade  in  this  kingdom  are, 

1.  Bona  province,  bounded  upon  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  eaSt  by  Tunis,  on  the  fouth  by 
Conftantina,  and  on  the  weft  by  Labez.  This  country 
is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  particularly  in  the  jubub- 
trec,  which  covers  a  great  part  of  it.  They  breed  like- 
wife  quantities  of  cattle,  large  and  fmall,  but  are  fo  ex- 
pofed  to  the  continual  incurfions  and  rapines  of  the 
Arabs,  that  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  mountains  is  inha- 
bited." Six  miles  eaft  of  the  town  of  Bona  is  a  fort, 
called  the  Baftion  of  France,  and  is  kept  by  the  French, 
who  have  their  magazines  of  corn  and  other  commo- 
dities, and  apartments  for  thofe  who  are  concerned  in 
them.  The  road  for  Ships  is  very  bad  before  the  town 
of  Bona;  but  a  little  further  weftward,  where  the  Ge- 
noefe  fort  Stands,  it  is  deep  and  fafe.  On  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  bay  of  Bona,  the  Genoefe  have  a  coral  fiShery. 

2.  ConJ'antiiia  province,  borders  on  the  eaft  to  part 
of  Tunis  and  of  Bona,  having  the  kingdom  of  Labez 
on  the  weft,  on  the  fouth  the  Atlas,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  part  of  Bona  on  the  north.  It  hath  a  fruit- 
ful foil,  the  low  lands  abounding  in  corn,  fruit,  &c. 
and  the  mountains  with  paflure  grounds. 

3.  Gigeri,  or  Jijel  province,  reaches  to  the  frontiers 
of  Numidia,  and  upon  the  fea-coafts,  having  Bona  on 
the  eaft,  Conquo,  and  Algiers  on  the  weft,  and  Labez  on 
the  fouth  It  is  moftly  dry,  mountainous,  and  barren, 
producing  nothing  but  fome  little  barley,  flax,  hemp, 
and  a  few  nuts.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are 
fo  like  a  great  many  of  our  coafters  in  Cornwall,  Suf- 
folk, &c.  that  they  fpare  no  wrecks  at  fea,  let  them  be 
friends  or  foes ;  only,  if  the  crew  be  Mahometans,  they 
give  them  fome  fmaU  viaticum,  to  bring  them  on  in 
their  way  home;  and  even  if  the  Ships  belong  to  the 
Turks,  or  to  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  dey  of  Algier, 
he  can  fave  nothing  of  it  to  the  owners  by  any  other  means 
than  a  friendly  compofition  :  whereas,  on  any  other 
coafts  but  thofe  of  Gigeri,  both  the  dey,  his  agas  and 
officers,  will  interpofe  their  authority  in  favour  of  their 
friends,  though  it  often  happens  even  there,  that  their 
affiftance  comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  fuf- 
ferers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Gigeri  live 
chiefly  on  thefe  wrecks. 

4.  Bugia  province,  by  the  Africans  called  Buggtya,  or 
Buzgia,  lies  alfo  on  the  Mediterranean,  eaft  of  Algier, 
and  has  the  mountains  of  Labez  on  the  fouth,  the 
Gigeri  and  part  of  Conftantina  on  the  eaft.  The  foil 
is  poor  and  dry,  and  bears  but  little  wheat,  but  a  good 
deal  of  excellent  fruit  and  good  pafture.  The  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in  fruit,  cattle,  and  hempen 
and  flaxen  cloth.  The  money  they  ufe  is  made  of 
pieces  of  iron,  weighing  about  half  a  pound,  and 
fmall   pieces  of  filver  of  about  four  grains. 

5.  Labez,  a  kingdom,  lies  on  the  fouth  of  Bugia, 
having  Tunis  on  the  eaft,  Conquo  on  the  weft,  and 
Mezezeb   on  the  fouth.     It  is  very  mountainous  and 
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barren,  having  but  little  corn  or  fruitgrowing  in  it;  and 
in  moft  parts  fcarce  any  thing  but  a  kind  of  fword-grafs, 
with  which  they  make  their  mats,  called  by  the  Arabs, 
labez,  from  which  the  country  hath  got  the  name.  It 
is  ftiled  a  kingdom,  becaufe,  having  been  formerly  fuch, 
it  ftill  retains  its  ancient  title,  though  only  a  tributary 
province  of  Algier. 

6.  Cento,  or  Conque,  adjoins  on  the  weft  to  that  of  La- 
bez,  and  is  inhabited  moftly  by  the  Bereberes  and  Azu- 
ages,  who  are  fo  fond  of  liberty,  and  afraid  of  being  re- 
duced to  hard  flavery,  like  moft  of  their  neighbours,  that 
they  chufe  to  lead  a  poor  indigent  life  on  their  almoft  in- 
acceflible  mountains,  rather  than  pay  fome  fmall  tribute 
to  the  government  of  Algier ;  and,  in  all  other  cafes,  avoid 
all  traffic  or  commerce  with  them.  The  country  pro- 
duces plenty  of  fruit,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,  cattle, 
and  corn  enough  for  their  ufe.  The  higher  mountains 
have  alfo  mines  of  falt-petre,  and  iron,  and  the  king's 
revenue  is  computed  at  700,000  ducats. 

7.  The  province  of  Beni-Araxid,  or  Beni-Razid,  is 
one  of  the  dependencies  on  Algier  ;  the  fouth  of  which 
is  a  plain  champaign  country,  and  the  north  very  moun- 
tainous, but  interlaced  with  fertile  vallies,  abounding 
with  corn,  honey,  and  pafture-grounds ;  and  the  whole 
province  producing  plenty  of  jububs,  figs,  and  other  ex- 
cellent fruits.  One  part  of  its  inhabitants  dwell  in 
towns  and  villages  upon  the  mountains,  and  cultivate 
their  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  fruits.  The  other, 
which  inhabit  the  plains,  range  about  from  place  to 
place  like  the  Arabs,  and  are  richer  in  cattle,  camels, 
horfes,  &c.     The  chief  towns  are, 

Beni-Arax,  which  hath  a  great  number  of  perfons  of 
quality  and  wealth. 

Calaa  hath  a  good  number  of  merchants  and  artificers, 
who  live  very  comfortably. 

El-Mohafcar,  hath  a  market  every  Thurfday,  to  which 
the  Bereberes,  Aruages,  and  Arabs,  repair  to  fell  their 
cattle,  corn,  barley,  dried-figs,  and  raifins,  honey,  wax, 
oil,  &c.  and  the  merchants  of  Tremecen  their  cloths, 
linen,  camblets,  bridles,  faddles,  and  other  fuch  com- 
modities. 

The  territory  about  Batha  is  covered  with  the  fineft 
fruit-trees,  and  is  very  well  cultivated. 

8.  Miliaria,  or  Magnana  province,  is  fituate  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft  of  Algier  Proper,  and  joined  on  the  weft 
to  Beni-Araxid  ;  it  is  inhabited  moftly  by  a  rude  people, 
whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  weaving  of  linen  cloths,  and 
making  of  faddles,  after  the  Morocco  fafliion. 

9.  Tenez  province,  hath  Algier  Proper  on  the  eaft ; 
Tremecen  on  the  weft,  of  which  kingdom  it  was  for- 
merly a  part ;  the  Mediterranean  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chilef,  or  Cartena,  to  that  of  Aflafran  on  the 
north ;  and  on  the  fouth  it  reaches  quite  to  mount  Atlas. 
The  foil  is  generally  very  fruitful,  producing  plenty  of 
corn,  cattle,  wax,  honey,  and  variety  of  fine  fruit ;  but 
the  natives  are  uncivilized  and  morofe,  though  they 
drive  a  great  commerce  with  ftrangers ;  whereas,  the 
Arabs,  though  very  ignorant,  are  of  a  contrary  difpofi- 
tion.  They  are  ftout  and  brave,  and  very  impatient 
under  theTurkifli  yoke.  There  is  over-againft  the  city 
of  Tenez  a  fmall  illand,  under  which  the  veflels  that  trade 
to  it  flielter  themfelves  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The 
inhabitants  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  brave  Arabs 
above-mentioned,  made  fome  noble  efforts  to  (hake  off 
the  Turkish  yoke,  but  hitherto  in  vain. 

10.  Oran  province,  on  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  has 
Harifgal  on  the  weft,  Tenez  on  the  eaft,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Tremecen :  it  is  as  fruitful  as  moft  of 
the  provinces. 

The  town  of  Oran  ftands  about  a  mufket-fhot  from 
the  fea,  and  is  well  fortified. 

11.  Tremecen  province,  reaches,  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  from  the  confines  of  Anga  to  thofe  of  Fez,  and, 
from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  fea  to  the  defert  of  Atlas. 
The  country  is  very  well  watered,  and  produces  plenty 
of  corn  and  variety  of  fruits  and  cattle,  efpecially  on  the 
north  fide  :  the  reft  towards  the  fouth  is  more  dry,  barren, 
and  fandy,  and  even  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  capital  are 
moftly  defert,  which  is  the  reafon  why  there  are  fo  few 
towns  in  this  province.  But  thofe  that  are  in  it,  are 
generally  well   feated,    built,   and  inhabited,    and  the 


people  in  good  circumftances.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  more 
defert  parts  of  this  province  own  no  fubjeftion  to  the  deys 
of  Algier,  but  ramble  where  they  pleafe,  and  will  trade 
with  the  Chriftians  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  merchants 
of  this  province  trade  chiefly  into  the  country  of  the  Blacks, 
where  they  exchange  their  merchandize  for  tibar,  gold, 
ambergreafe,  mulk,  civet,  African  bezoar,  elephants-teeth, 
negro  flaves,  &c.  and  this  traffic  is  fo  advantageous  to 
them,  that  two  or  three  fuch  journeys  are  fufficient  to  en- 
rich a  man ;  and  fo  it  hath  need,  confidering  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  it  through  fuch  vaft  fandy  deferts,  and  the 
danger  they  run  from  the  fands,  heat,  and  drought,  and 
efpecially  from  the  plundering  Arabs.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  here  are  well-bred  and  courteous.  The  chief 
town  is, 

Tremecen,  fituate  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  grew  to  a  confiderable  height  of  fplen- 
dor  and  opulence  under  its  kings,  but  is  much  decayed, 
fince  it  hath  been  under  the  Turkifh  yoke.  Within  its 
circuit  are  ftill  made  great  quantities  of  oil,  and  excellent 
grapes  dried,  and  fent  abroad.  In  the  city  are  variety  of 
manufactures,  efpecially  thofe  of  woven  cotton,  filk,  and 
linen  carpets,  &c,  in  the  neatnefs  of  which  they  excel  to  a 
great  degree,  infomuch  that  fome  of  their  mantles  will 
fcarcely  weigh  ten  ounces.  They  are  likewife  famed  for 
their  fine  faddles,  ftirrups,  bridles,  &c.  which  are  made 
after  the  Morefco  fafliion.     See  African  Coasts. 

ALGORITHM,  the  four  principal  rules  of  arithmetic, 
viz.  addition,  fubtraiStion,  multiplication,  and  divificn. 

ALICANT,  W.  long.  30  min.  lat.  38.  35.  a  large 
fea-port  town  in  the  province  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  the 
eaftle  on  a  high  rock,  and  almoft  impregnable.  It  is  fitu- 
ate 60  min.  fouth  of  Valencia,  and  about  as  many  north 
of  Carthagena,  and  has  a  great  foreign  trade  in  wine  and 
fruit.  The  eaftle  was  taken  by  the  Englifli  in  the  year 
1706,  and  held  out  a  fiege  of  two  years  almoft,  againft 
the  French  and  Spaniards ;  and  furrendered,  at  laft,  upon 
honourable  terms,  after  part  of  the  rock,  on  which  the 
eaftle  flood,  was  blown  up,  and  the  governor  killed. 

ALICONDE,  an  Ethiopian  tree,  from  which  a  flax  is 
prepared,  and  linen  made. 

ALIEN  is  one  born  in  a  Arrange  country,  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  king,  being  quite  contrary  to  denizen  or 
natural  fubjeft  ;  though  a  man  born  out  of  the  land,  pro- 
vided the  place  of  his  nativity  be  in  any  of  his  majefty's 
dominions  beyond-fea,  or  born  of  Englifli  parents,  out  of 
the  obedience  of  the  king,  if  the  parents  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  were  of  fuch  obedience,  is  no  alien.  25  Edw.  III. 
cap.  2. 

And  if  one  born  out  of  the  king's  obedience,  come  and 
refide  in  England,  his  children  begotten  and  born  here,  are 
not  aliens,  but  denizens.     7  Rep. 

All  perfons  being  the  king's  natural  born  fubjefts,  may 
inherit,  as  heirs,  though  their  anceftors  were  aliens.  1 1 
and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  6. 

If  an  ambaffador  have  any  children  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, by  a  wife,  who  is  an  Englifli  woman,  they  are  by 
the  common  law  natural  born  fubje&s,  and  not  aliens. 

And  if  an  Englifli  merchant  refiding  beyond-fea,  mar- 
ries a  woman  of  the  country,  by  whom  he  has  a  child,  and 
then  dies,  this  child  is  born  a  denizen,  and  fliall  be  heir  to 
him,  notwithftandingthe  wife  be  an  alien.  Cro.  Car.  605. 
March  91. 

Thofe  which  are  born  in  the  Englifli  plantations,  are 
fubje&s  born,  as  are  thofe  likewife  born  on  the  king  of 
England's  feas.     Danv.  Air.  324. 

There  are  two  incidents  that  are  regularly  neceffary  to 
make  one  a  fubjeft  born  :  firft,  that  his  parents  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  be  under  the  a£tual  obedience  of  the  king ; 
or,  fecondly,  that  the  place  of  his  birth  be  within  the  king's 
dominions,     j  Rep.  18. 

It  is  the  place  of  birth  that  makes  the  difability  of  an 
alien,  to  have  lands,  &c.  the  blood  is  not  the  difability, 
but  the  place  where  born.     Cro.  Jac.  539. 

An  alien  can  hold  no  land  by  defcent  or  purchafe,  or  be 
tenant  by  the  courtefy,  or  in  dower.     5  Rep.  502. 

An  alien  may  purchafe  a  houfe  for  years,  for  an  habita- 
tion during  his  refidency,  neceffary  for  his  trade,  (though 
not  lands)  and  if  he,  being  a  merchant,  leaves  the  realm, 
the  king  fliall  have  the  leafe  ;  and  if  he  dies  here  poffeffed 
thereof,  his  executors,  or  adminiftrators,  fliall  not  have  it, 
2  but 
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but  the  king,  he  having  it  only  av  a-  habitation  for  his 
trade;  and  if  an  alien  be  no  merchant,  the  king  fhall  have 
his  leafe  for  years,  though  it  were  for  his  habitation.  yRtp. 
1 8.  i /«/?.  2.  129.  2/n/?.  741. 

The  law  is  the  fame  if  he  takes  a  leafe  of  meadows, 
lands,  woods,  or  paftures ;  the  king  fhall  have  the  fame, 
for  the  law  provides  him  nothing  but  an  habitation,  to  trade 
and  traffic  in  as  a  merchant.  Pafch.  29  Eliz.  Sir  'James 
Croft's  Cafe  by  the  Judges. 

An  alien  can  have  no  real,  or  perfonal  aclion  for,  or 
concerning  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  him 
and  his  heirs;  albeit,  he  can  have  no  heir,  yet  he  is  of 
capacity  to  take  a  fee-fimple,  but  not  to  hold;  for  the  king 
upon  office  found  {hall  have  it  by  his  prerogative.   I  hjl.  2. 

A  devife  of  lands  to  an  alien  is  void.     4  Leon.  82. 

And,  if  a  man  be  bound  to  an  alien  enemy,  in  an  obli- 
gation, the  bond  is  void  to  him,  but  the  king  will  have  it. 
I  Lev.  $<)..  Danv.  Abr.  322. 

Aliens  may  obtain  goods,  and  perfonal  eftate,  by  trade, 
iic.  and  may  maintain  aftions  for  the  fame ;  they  may 
alfo  have  aclion  of  affault  and  battery,  and  for  fupport  of 
their  credit.     1  Buljl.  134. 

But  they  cannot  bring  any  real  aclion,  unlefs  it  be  for  a 
houfe,  for  a  neceflary  habitation,  being  for  the  benefit  of 
trade.     7  Rep. 

And  an  alien  enemy  cannot  maintain  any  aclion  what- 
foever,  nor  get  any  thing  lawfully  within  this  realm. 
Terms  de  Ley.  36. 

Miens  living  under  the  protection  of  the  king,  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a  general  pardon.     Hob.  27 1. 

No  alien  fhall  be  returned  on  any  jury,  nor  be  fworn 
for  trial  of  iffues  between  fubjecl  and  fubjecl,  &c.  but 
where  an  alien  is  party  in  a  caufe  depending,  the  inqueft 
of  jurors  are  to  be  half  denizens  and  half  aliens ;  but  in 
cafes  of  high-treafon,  this  is  not  allowed.     2  bijl.  17. 

An  alien  fhall  not  have  any  vote  in  the  choice  of  knights 
of  the  {hire,  orburgeffes  to  parliament.     Hob.  270. 

And  all  aliens  are  incapable  of  being  members  of  parlia- 
ment, enjoying  offices,  &c.     19  Will.  III.  cap.  2. 

If  an  aclion  is  brought  againft  an  alien,  and  there  is  a 
verdicl  and  judgment  againft  him,  yet  he  may  bring  a  writ 
of  error,  and  be  plaintiff  there,  and  that  fuch  plea  is  not 
good  in  that  cafe.     1  Brownt.  42. 

Though  an  alien  may  purchafe  and  take  that  which  he 
cannot  keep  or  retain,  yet  the  law  hath  provided  a  mean 
of  inquiry  before  he  can  he  diverted  of  the  fame,  for  until 
fome  office  be  found,  the  freehold  is  in  him.  Goldfbour. 
fol.  29  Mich.  30  Eliz.  Coke  5  part.  Page's  cafe,  fol.  52. 

And  this  office,  which  is  to  gain  the  king  a  fee,  or  free- 
hold, muftbe  under  the  great-fe3l  of  England,  for  acom- 
raiffion  under  the  exchequer  feal  is  not  fufficient  to  entitle 
the  king  to  the  lands  of  an  alien  born,  for  the  commiffion 
is  what  gives  the  king  a  title,  for  before  that  he  hath  none. 
Moore  4.  Walton,  yet.  MaJImm. 

An  alien  cannot  purchafe  lands  for  his  own  benefit,  but 
he  may  for  that  of  the  crown  ;  therefore  if  land  be  devifed 
to  an  alien,  the  crown  fhall  have  it ;  yet  if  an  alien,  te- 
nant in  tail,  fuffers  a  common  recovery  before  office  found, 
the  recovery  is  good.  Dyer  282.  Lucas's  Rep.  91,  94, 120, 
122,  124,  136. 

If  an  alien,  and  a  fubjecl  born,  purchafe  lands  to  them 
and  their  heirs,  they  are  joint-tenants,  and  fhall  join  in 
aCize,  and  the  furvivor  fhall  hold  place  till  office  found. 
3  Cro.  123.  Plowd.  Com.  $-]j. 

By  the  finding  of  this  office,  the  party  is  out  of  pof- 
feffion,  if  the  fame  be  of  houfcs  or  lands,  or  fuch  things  as 
do  lie  in  livery ;  but  of  rents,  common,  advowfons,  and 
other  inheritances  incorporeal,  which  lie  in  grant,  the 
alien  is  not  out  of  poffeffion,  (be  they  appendant  or  in 
grofs)  therefore  if  an  information  or  an  aclion  be  brought 
for  the  fame,  the  party  may  traverfe  the  office,  in  that  court 
where  the  aclion  or  information  is  brought  for  the  king. 

And  if  the  king  obtains  not  the  poffeffion  within  the 
year  after  the  office  found,  he  cannot  fei/.e  without  afire 
facias.     29  Affize,  30,  31,  32.     Affize  Traverf.  32. 

An  alien  infant,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
cannot  be  a  merchant-trader  within  this  realm,  nor  can  he 
enter  any  goods  in  his  own  name  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 
J  3  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  II.  feci.  10. 

If  an  Englifhman  fhall  go  beyond-fea,  and  fhall   there 
fwear  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  he  fhall  be 
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deemed  an  alien,  and  {hall  pay  the  fame  impofition  as  they  ; 
but  if  he  returns  and  lives  in  England,  he  fhall  bereftored 
to  his  liberties,      \\and  15  Hen.VlU.  cap.  4. 

An  alien  enemy  commorant  here  by  the  king's  licence, 
and  under  his  protection,  may  maintain  debt  upon  bond, 
although  he  came  not  with  fafe-conJucl.  Lord  Raym. 
282. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  an  alien  (being  alfo  an  alien)  cannot 
inherit,  but  the  land  fhall  defcend  to  the  younger  brother, 
if  a  denizen ;  as  for  inftance,  if  there  be  three  brothers, 
of  which  the  eldeft  is  an  alien,  the  other  two  naturalized, 
and  the  middle  brother  purchafes  and  dies  without  iffue, 
the  younger  brother  fhall  have  the  land.  Cro.  Jac.  539. 
Dr.  and  St.  Di.  1.  cap.  7. 

Concerning  the  rule  of  defcent,  a  proximity  of  blood  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  regarded  as  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  the  queftion  arifeth,  for  the  feveral  laws  of 
divers  kingdoms  have  varioufly  difpofed  the  manner  of  de- 
fcents,  even  in  the  fame  line  and  degree  of  nearnefs  ;  for 
inftance,  the  father  certainly  is  as  near  akin  to  the  fon,  as 
the  fon  is  to  the  father,  and  is  nearer  in  proximity  than  a 
brother,  and  therefore  fhall  be  preferred  as  next  of  kin  in 
adminiftration  to  the  fon's  eftate. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  the  fon's  dying 
without  iffue,  or  brothers  or  fitters,  the  father  cannot  fuc- 
ceed,  but  it  defcends  to  the  uncle.     Lit.  f.  3. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  defcent,  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  realm,  1  Injl.  10.  viz. 

ift.  Lineal,  from  the  father,  or  grandfather,  to  the  fon, 
orgrandfon;  and  2dly.  Collateral,  or  trani'verfed ;  as  from 
brother  to  After,  uncle  to  nephew,  and  e  converfo :  and 
both  thefe  again  are  of  two  forts : 

1  ft.  Immediate,  as  in  lineals,  from  father  to  fon ; 

2dly.  Mediate,  as  in  lineals,  from  grandfather  to  grand- 
child ;  where  the  father,  dying  in  the  life-time  of  the  grand- 
father, is  the  medium  differens  of  the  defcent  collateral ;  as 
in  lineal,  from  uncle  to  nephew,  or  e  converfo.  Haley's 
Hijlor.y  of  the  Law.  cap.  1.  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pac. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

And  this  mediate  defcent,  or  mediate  anceftor,  though 
to  many  purpofts  it  may  be  immediate ;  for  the  father  dy- 
ing in  the  life-time  of  the  grandfather,  the  fon  fucceeds 
in  point  of  defcent  in  the  lands  immediately  to  the  grand- 
father ;  and  in  a  writ  of  entry  fhall  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
grandfather,  and  not  in  the  pojl  &  cut. 

This  is  called  a  mediate  defcent,  becaufe  the  father  is 
the  medium  through  whom  the  fon  derives  his  title  to  the 
grandfather. 

In  immediate  defcents  there  can  be  no  impediment  but 
what  arifes  in  the  parties  tbemfelves ;  for  inftance,  the  fa- 
ther feized  of  lands,  the  impediment  that  hinders  the  de- 
fcent, muft  be  in  the  father  or  fon,  as  if  either  of  them  be 
an  alien. 

In  mediate  defcents  the  difability  of  being  an  alien,  in 
him  that  is  called  the  medius  antecejfer,  will  difable  a  per- 
fon  to  take  by  defcent,  though  he  himfeif  have  no  fuch 
difability. 

In  lineal  defcents,  if  the  father  be  an  alien,  and  hath 
iffue  a  denizen  born,  and  die  in  the  life-time  of  the  grand- 
father; the  grandfather  dies  feized,  the  fon  {hall  not  take, 
but  the  land  fhall  efcheat. 

In  collateral  defcents,  A  and  B  brothers :  A  is  an  alien, 
and  has  iffue  C,  a  denizen  born  ;  B,  purchafes  lands,  and 
dies  without  iffue;  C  fhall  inherit,  becaufe  A,  which  was 
the  medius  anteceffor,  or  medium  differens,  is  incapable.  Dyer 
274.  Grays  Cajc. 

But  in  any  defcents,  the  impediment  in  an  anceftor,  who 
is  not  medius  anteceffor,  from  whom,  and  to  whom,  will 
not  impede  the  defcent. 

As  for  inftance  ;  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  being 
both  aliens,  have  iffue,  the  father,  a  denizen,  who  hath 
iffue  the  fon,  a  natural  born  fubjecl ;  the  father  purchafes 
lands,  and  dies,  the  fon  fhall  be  heir  to  the  father,  not- 
withftanding  the  difability  of  the  grandfather  (and  yet  all 
the  blood  that  the  father  hath,  is  derived  from  his  difabled 
parents)  for  they  are  not  medii  anteceffores,  between  the  fa- 
ther and  the  fon,  but  paramount.  Courtnay's  Cafe.  Common 
Pleas.  Coron.  fol.  141. 

The  law  does  not  hinder,  but  that  an  alien  is  of  the  fame 

degree  and  relation  of  confanguinity,  as  natural  born  fubjeds, 

or  denizens  born,  the  fon,  the  father,  and  brother,  though 

B  b  aliens  ; 
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tUltns  \  the  fon,  father,  and  brother,  our  law  takes  notice 
of  as  well  as  natural  born  fubje&s  ;  and  fo  it  was  adjudged, 
for  lie  (hall  be  preferred  in  adminiftration,  though  analien, 
as  next  of  kin.     Crook.  Car.8,g.  Caroon's  Cafe. 

But  in  cafes  of  inheritance,  the  law  takes  no  notice  of 
him,  and  therefore,  as  he  fhall  not  by  defcent,  fo  he  (hall 
not  impede  the  defcent  to  the  younger  brother;  as  for  in- 
flance,  A  an  alien,  B  and  C  naturalized  by  a£l  of  parlia- 
ment (all  brothers)  B  purchafes  lands,  and  dies,  fine  prole 
(without  iflue)  C  ihall  inherit,  and  not  A.  29  Edw.  III. 
Tit  Cozenage.  5. 

A  an  alien,  B  and  C  his  brothers,  both  naturalized  by 
a.' I  of  parliament  ;  B  purchafes  lands,  and  dies  without 
iflue,  the  fame  fliall  not  come  to  A,  nor  to  his  iflue, 
(ihough  a  denizen)  but  fliall  come  toC  and  his  iflue ;  the 
law  taking  no  notice  of  A  as  to  impede  the  fucceffion  of 
C  or  his  iflue,  though  it  work  a  confequential  difability,  to 
bar  the  iflue  of  A  parallel  to  what  the  law  calls  corruption 
of  blood,  which  is  a  confequent  of  attainder.  Ramfey's 
Cafe.   1 5  Car.  II.  in  Com.  Ban. 

Again,  in  lineal  defcent,  if  there  be  a  grandfather,  na- 
tural-born fubjeft,  the  father  an  alien,  and  the  fon  a  na- 
tural-born fubjeft  ;  the  father  is  made  a  denizen,  yet  he 
{hall  not  inherit  the  grandfather  ;  and  if  the  father  dies  in 
the  life  of  the  grandfather,  the  grand-child,  though  born 
after  the  denization,  doth  not  remove  either  the  perfonal, 
nor  confequential  impediments,  or  incapacity  of  the  father. 

In  collateral  defcents,  the  father,  a  natural-born  fub- 
je£t,  has  iflue  two  fons  aliens,  who  are  both  made  deni- 
zens ;  one  dies  without  iflue,  the  other  {hall  not  inherit 
him.     Godfrey  and  Dixon  s  Cafe.  Godh.  275. 

A  an  alien,  marries  an  Englifh  woman,  who  is  feized 
of  lands,  and  has  iflue,  the  father  and  mother  die,  yet 
the  iflue  may  inherit  the  mother,  non  obflante  the  incapa- 
city of  the  father  being  an  alien.  Cro.  °fac.  539.  2  Rolls 
Rep.  92.  Vaughan  285. 

The  ftatute  de  Natis  ultra  Mare,  declares  the  iflue 
born  of  an  Englifli  man  upon  an  Englifli  woman,  fhall 
be  a  denizen ;  and  the  conftruftion  has  been,  though  an 
Englifh  merchant  marries  a  foreigner,  and  has  iflue  by 
her  born  beyond  the  feas,  that  iflue  is  a  natural-born 
fubjecS.     Levinz.  59.  25  Edw.UI.  Cro.  Car.  601. 

But  if  an  Englifli  woman  goes  beyond  the  fea,  and 
there  marries  an  alien,  and  has  iflue  beyond  the  fea,  that 
iflue  are  aliens.     Cro.  Car.  601.  Bacon's  Cafe. 

Yet  if  an  Englifli  woman  marries  an  alien  beyond  the 
feas,  and  then  comes  into  England,  and  has  iflue,  they 
are  not  aliens,  but  may  inherit.     Provide' s  Cafe  of  Kent. 

No  alien,  or  perfon  not  born  within  the  allegiance  of 
the  king,  or  naturalized,  or  made  a  free  denizen,  fhall 
exercifethe  occupation  of  a  merchant,  orfaftor,  in  any 
of  his  majefty's  plantations  or  territories  in  Afia,  Africa, 
or  America,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods,  or 
which  are  in  his  pofleflion,  &c.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 
feci.  2. 

All  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  born  on  board  any  of  the 
fhips  employed  about  the  trade  of  the  South-Sea  com- 
pany, or  in  any  of  the  places  which  (hall  be  difcovered  or 
poflefled  by  the  company,  fhall  be  deemed  natural-born 
fubjefts.     9  Ann.  cap.  21.  feci.  53. 

Aliens  born,  though  made  denizens,  are  to  pay  fuch 
duties  as  they  did  before  they  were  made  denizens. 
1  Hot.  VII.  c.  2.  1 1  Hot.  VII.  c.  14..  22HOT.VIII.  c.S. 
f.  1.  Or  merchant-ftrangers,  are  to  be  ufed  in  this  realm, 
as  merchant-denizens  are  in  other  countries.  9  Hot.  III. 
c-  3-  /•  l-  5  H*"'  IV.  c.  7.  f  1. 

Aliens  and  denizens  coming  into  this  kingdom,  are  to 
be  well  and  honeftly  entreated  with  refpeft  to  the  pay- 
ment of  duties.  itCar.  II.  c.  4.  f.  4,  Or  merchant- 
ilrangers,  bringing  in  goods,  mutt,  give  fecurity  to  the 
king's  cuftomer  and  comptroller,  to  employ  the  money 
upon  the  commodities  of  this  realm,  or  to  put  it  in  due 
payment  here  (their  reafonable  cofts  excepted),  and  not 
to  export  the  money  received  for  the  fame  ;  upon  for- 
feiture of  all  their  goods,  and  to  fuffer  a  year's  imprifon- 
ment.  4  Hot.  IV.  15.  5  Hen.  IV.  9.  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  3. 
/  I.    17  Edw.  IV.  1.   3  Hot.  VII.  c.  8.  /  I. 

A  Britiih  man,  fworn  to  be  fubject  to  a  foreign  prince 
or  ilate,  is  to  pay  Arranger's  cuftoins  ;  but  if  he  returns 
to  Great-Britain,  and  there  inhabits,  he  is  to  pay  but 
Britiih  duties,  and  to  have  a  writ  out  of  Chancery  for 
the  fame.     14  and  15  Hot.  VIII.  c.  4.  f.  2. 


No  perfon,  denizen,  or  ftranger,  may  enter  any  goods, 
inwards  or  outwards,  in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon 
than  the  very  owner,  being  not  fold,  bargained,  or  con- 
tracted for,  to  or  with  any  perfon  before  entry,  or  before 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  parts  beyond  the  feas,  upon 
forfeiture  thereof,  or  their  value ;  and  the  offender  to 
fuffer  imprifonment,  and  make  fine  thereof  at  the  king's 
pleafure.     3  Hot.  VII.  c.  7.  /  1.   1  Elix.  c.  11.  /  6. 

One  Britiih  man  may  cuftom  in  his  own  name  the 
goods  of  another  Britiih  man,  and  fo  may  one  merchant- 
ftranger  enter  the  goods  of  another  merchant-ftranger  : 
but  he  that  fo  enters  the  goods  of  other  perfons,  either 
inwards  or  outwards,  that  the  king  lofes  his  duty,  forfeits 
the  goods  to  the  king,  and  the  value  thereof  to  the  party 
grieved ;  and  likewife  all  his  own  goods  and  chattels 
perfonal  forever:  the  profecution  to  be  in  three  )  ears 
after  offence  committed.  1  Hot.  VIII.  c.  5.  /  3,  4,  5. 
2  and  $Edu>Nl.  c.  22.  /  4,  5.   I  Eliz.  c.  1.  /.  6. 

One  of  the  bills  of  every  entry  inwards  and  outwards 
muft,  in  order  to  prevent  the  colouring  of  ltrangers 
goods,  be  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  his  own  fervant, 
factor,  or  agent,  with  the  mark,  number,  and  contents 
of  every  parcel  of  fuch  goods,  as  are  rated  to  pay  by  the 
piece  or  meafure,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  parcel  of 
fuch  goods  as  are  rated  to  pay  by  the  weight.  13  and' 
14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  /  10. 

_  The  lord-mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the 
city  of  London,  their  officers  or  deputies,  for,  and 
touching  the  offices  of  package,  fcavage,  baleage,  or 
portage  of  any  goods  or  merchandize  of  aliens,  or  their 
fons  born  within  this  kingdom,  or  unfreemen,  imported 
or  exported  into,  or  out  of  the  city  of  London,  or  the 
liberties  or  ports  thereof,  unto,  or  from  the  parts  beyond 
the  feas,  for,  or  concerning  the  receiving,  or  taking  of 
any  fees  or  rates  heretofore  ufually  taken,  for,  or  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  faid  offices,  or  any  of  them,  might,  and  may 
receive  and  take  the  fame,  any  thing  in  the  a£t  for  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  or  any  former  act,  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding.  Referred  to  in  the  AH  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  paffed  anno  12  Car.  II. 

The  children  of  aliens,  under  twentv-one  years  of  age, 
are  not  to  trade  or  make  entries.  13  arid  14  Car.  II.  c.,\i. 
f.  10.  For  other  circumjlances  relating  to  aliens,  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Denization,  NATURALizATioN,DuTYi»«w<&, 
Duty  outwards,  Goods  inwards,  Goods  coajlwife  out- 
wards, Officers,  Plantations. 

ALIQUANT  Part  is  that  which  will  not  meafure  or 
divide  any  number  exadtly,  without  fome  remainder. 

Thus  2  is  the  aliquant  part  of  7 ;  becaufe  twice  2 
wants  3  of  7,  and  4  times  2  exceeds  7  by  1. 

ALIQUOT  Part  is  that  part  of  a  number  or  quan- 
tity, as  will  exactly  meafure,  or  divide  it,  without  any 
remainder. 

Thus  4  is  the  aliquot  part  of  8  j  5  of  10;  and  6 
of  12. 

All  the  aliquot  parts  of  any  number  may  be  found  by 
the  following  method  ;  divide  the  given  number  by  its 
leaft  divifor,  and  the  quotient  thence  arifing  by  its  leaft 
divifor,  &c.  till  you  find  a  quotient  that  is  no  further 
divifible,  and  you  will  have  the  prime  divifor,  or  aliquot 
parts,  of  that  number :  then,  if  every  two,  three,  four, 
&c.  of  thefe  divifors  be  multiplied  into  themfelves,  the 
produces  will  be  the  feveral  conjoined  divifors,  or  aliquot 
parts,  of  that  number.  For  example,  fuppore  the  ali- 
quot parts  of  60  were  required  ;  divide  the  number  60  by 
2,  and  the  quotient  will  be  30,  which  again  divide  by 
2,  and  the  quotient  will  be  15,  which  divide  by  3,  and 
there  remains  the  indi.vifible  quotient  5  :  therefore  all  the 
prime  -aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  2,  3,  5 ;  and  the  compound 
ones,  from  the  multiplication  of  every  two,  are  4,  6, 
10,  15 ;  and  from  that  of  every  three  12,  10,  30. 

ALKEKENGI  Officinarum.  Tourn.  winter-cherry,  a 
medicinal  fruit  produced  by  a  plant  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens,  flowering  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September. 

The  leaves  of  alkekengi  are  acid  and  bitter  :  they  give 
no  tinfture  of  red  to  blue  paper  ;  but  the  fruit  gives  it  a 
very  deep  one.  It  feems  at  firft  to  be  fourifli,  but  after- 
wards very  bitter;  fo  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  in 
the  fruit  a  fait,  rcfembling  the  oxyfal  diaphorcticum  Angeli 
Salie,  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  but  fo  involved  in  the  leaves 
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with  fulphur  and  terreftrial  parts,  as  not  to  be  perceptible. 
Tournefort. 

The  berries  have  a  vinous,  and  moft  penetrating  juice, 
like  wine,  or  that  of  citrons,  and  are  therefore  com- 
mended in  burning  fevers.  The  dried  berries  ground  to 
a  flour,  and  infufed  in  wine,  are  a  powerful  diuretic, 
and  befides  move  the  belly ;  and  are  the  more  beneficial, 
as  there  is  nothing  in  our  body  but  urine,  which  inclines 
us  to  an  alcaline  putrefaction  ;  wherefore  alcaline  diure- 
tics are  to  be  fufpedted.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  ber- 
ries bruifed,  and  taken  as  tea  or  coffee  with  fugar, 
cleanfes  the  reins,  corrects  grumous  blood,  and  helps 
the  yellow  jaundice,  ftrangury,  gout,  and  dropfy. 
Boerhaave. 

ALLAY  or  Alloy,  a  word  ufed  for  the  tempering 
and  mixture  of  other  metals  with  filver  or  gold.  Stat. 
f)Hen.N.Ji.  2.  c.  4.  and  Ji.  1.  c.  11.  This  allay  is  to 
augment  the  weight  of  filver  or  gold,  fo  that  it  may  defray 
the  charge  of  coinage,  and  to  make  it  the  more  fufile. 
A  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold,  by  the  prefent  ftandard 
in  the  mint,  is  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  two  carats 
allay:  and  a  pound  weight  of  right  ftandard  filver  con- 
fifts  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny-weights  of  fine  filver, 
and  eighteen  penny-weights  of  allay.  LownaVs  Efiay  upon 
Coins,  p.  19.  Coivel.  One  penny-weight  of  angel-gold 
is  worth  four  {hillings  and  two-pence;  of  crown-gold, 
three  fhillings  and  ten-pence  ;  and  an  ounce  of  pure  fil- 
ver, is  worth  five  fhillings  and  four-pence,  and  with 
allay  five  fhillings.     Mod.  Jujl.  tit.     Coin,  p.  120. 

Whether  gold  or  filver  be  above  or  below  ftandard,  is 
found  by  affaying.     See  Assay. 

When  feveral  fpecies  of  coin,  or  ingots  of  different 
finenefs,  are  to  be  melted  together,  the  operation,  re- 
quifite  to  find  the  due  proportion  of  allay  to  the  fine  me- 
tal, is  more  difficult :  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant articles  a  matter  of  the  mint  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with,  and  which  all  thofe  alfo  ought  to  know  who  work 
in  gold  and  filver,  that  they  may  not  be  miftaken  in  the 
allay  they  are  often  obliged  to  make  of  gold  or  filver  of 
different  ftandards. 

All  the  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  coinage,  have 
given  tables  for  making  that  reduction  ;  and  the  arith- 
.  meticians  have  their  rule  of  alligation,  which  may  alfo 
be  ufed.  But  the  anonymous  author  of  a  fmall  treatife, 
printed  at  the  end  of  Monfieur  Boiffard's  edition  of  1721, 
has  given  us  the  eafieft  method  to  practife  that  rule. 

As  that  method  will  ferve  both  for  gold  and  filver 
coin,  we  fhall  give  but  one  inftance  of  it ;  but  it  muft 
be  firft  obferved,  that  the  calculation  for  the  allay  of  gold 
is  performed  by  the  thirty-two  parts,  which  are  wanting 
in,  or  exceeding,  the  ftandard  of  thofe  metals  defigned 
to  be  ufed  ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  filver,  we  reckon 
by  grains  of  fine  metal. 

When  any  one  would  make  that  kind  of  allay,  or  ra- 
ther evaluation  of  allay,  in  order  to  add,  or  diminifh, 
what  is  wanting,  or  too  much  in  the  finenefs,  you 
muft  draw  up  a  table  of  the  metals  to  be  melted,  con- 
taining their  quality,  weight,  and  finenefs.  This  table 
is  afterwards  to  be  divided  into  two  others,  the  one  con- 
taining all  the  fpecies  which  are  below,  and  the  other 
thofe  that  are  above,  the  requifite  degree  of  finenefs. 

Each  of  thefe  tables  being  calculated  feparately,  you 
may  find  by  the  calculation  of  the  firft,  how  much  me- 
tals that  are  above  the  ftandard,  exceed  it;  and,  by  the 
fecond,  how  much  is  wanted  in  thofe  that  are  below  it : 
fo  that,  by  comparing  thefe  two  products,  or  fums,  to- 
gether, we  difcover  exactly,  by  means  of  a  fubtraction, 
how  much,  either  of  fine  gold,  or  allay,  muft  be  added, 
in  order  to  reduce  all  thofe  metals  to  the  ftandard  required 
for  the  new  melting.  Here  follows  the  inftance,  which 
the  above-mentioned  anonymous  author  gives  us : 


Numbers. 

Marks. 

Ounces. 

Carats. 

1 

1 

4 

JacobufTes 

at  21^4 

2 

2 

6 

Ingots, 

at  20  i 

3 

I 

4 

Ingots, 

at  18  4 

4 

3 

6 

Ducats, 

at  23  4 

5 

1 

4 

Nobles, 

at  23  A 

6 

1 

4 

Ital,  Pitt. 

at  21  i 

12 

4 

I  have  therefore,  12  marks  and  4  ounces  of  gold,  of 
feveral  degrees  of  finenefs,  which  muft  be  reduced  to  the 
finenefs  of  21  carats  and  .|. 

Among  the  fix  articles  which  compofe  the  firft  table, 
there  are  three,  viz.  the  firft,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth, 
which  are  above  the  ftandard ;  and  three,  viz.  the  fe- 
cond, the  third,  and  the  fixth,  which  are  below  it.  I 
feparate  them  into  two  tables. 


Numbers. 
1 
4 
S 


Fine  Gold 
Marks.      Ounces. 


Thirty-feconds. 
remains  good  9  32ds. 
ditto  210  32 

ditto  96  32 


Sums  remaining  good  upon  thefe  three  articles   315  32ds. 


Numbers. 
2 

3 
6 

Inferior  Gold. 

Marks.      Ounces.              Thir 
2                6            wanting 
1                 4             ditto 
I                  4             ditto 

is  wanting  in  thefe  three  articles 

ty-feconds«- 
110  32ds. 

144  32 
12  32 

Sum  of  what 

266  32ds. 

The  two  fums  compared. 
Remains  good  315 
Wanting  266 

Remains  good  49  32ds,  for  which  muft  be  put  4  drachms 
and  ±.  of  copper,  and  then  the  whole  will  be  of  the  ftandard 
of  21  carats  £:  the  weights  of  the  metals  being  confe- 
quently  encreafed  to  12  marks  and  4  ounces  exactly,  be- 
caufe  of  the  addition  of  the  allay. 

There  remains  only  to  know  how  you  may  calculate 
the  proportion  there  is  between  49  32ds  of  fine  gold,  and 
4  drachms  and  a  half  copper.  But  the  operation  is  eafy 
to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  arith- 
metic, and  knows,  alfo,  that  696  32ds  good  are  worth 
a  mark  of  copper,  or  64  drachms;  and  that,  accordingly, 
53~2ds,  and  5-8ths,  are  worth  a  drachm. 

This  example,  which  relates  to  gold  above  the  ftandard, 
may  alfo  ferve  for  that  which  is  below  it ;  but,  in  that 
cafe,  as  many  32ds  are  to  be  added  as  were  found  wanting. 

The  chief  reafons  alledged  for  the  allaying  of  coin,  are, 
1 .  The  mixture  of  the  metals,  which,  when  fmelted  from 
the  mine,  are  not  perfectly  pure.  2.  The  faving  of  the 
expence  that  it  muft  otherwife  coft,  if  they  were  to  be  re- 
fined. 3.  The  neceffity  of  rendering  them  harder  by  mix- 
ing fome  parts  of  other  metals  with  them,  to  prevent  the 
diminution  of  weight ;  which  pieces  of  money  might  fuffer 
in  time  by  being  often  handled  and  rubbed.  4.  The  melt- 
ing of  foreign  gold,  or  coin,  which  is  allayed.  5.  The 
charges  of  coinage,  which  muft  be  made  good  by  the  profit 
arifing  from  the  money  coined.  6.  and  laftly,  the  duty 
belonging  to  the  fovereign,  on  account  of  the  power  he 
has  to  caufe  money  to  be  coined  in  his  dominions.  See 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Refining. 

The  allay  of  copper  for  ftatues,  guns,  or  bells,  has  alfo 
its  proportions ;  but,  as  they  are  arbitrary,  and  depend  on 
the  tafte  and  experience  of  the  founder,  it  is  hardly  pofli- 
bly  to  afcertain  the  rules  of  it. 

Monfieur  Felibien  pretends  that  the  good  allay  for  ftatues, 
or  brafs  figures,  ought  to  be  made  one  half  of  rofe-copper, 
and  half  of  yellow-copper,  or  common  brafs.  According 
to  others,  and  to  Monfieur  de  St.  Remy  in  particular,  there 
ought  to  be  four  pounds  of  brafs,  and  eight  of  tin,  in 
100  weight  of  red,  or  rofe-copper.  Which  of  the  opi- 
nions is  beft  grounded,  muft  be  left  to  thofe  who  have 
experience  in  the  catting  and  allaying  of  thofe  metals  for 
their  various  purpofes. 

To  make  the  mixture  fit  for  great  guns,  mortars,  and 
other  pieces  of  artillery,  the  beft  and  fofteft  tin  of  Cornwall 
is  a  neceiTary  ingredient  fkilfully  applied.  There  muft  be 
6,  7,  or  8  pounds  of  it  to  100  weight  of  red  copper,  more 
or  lefs,  according  as  this  laft  metal  happens  to  be  of  a 
better  or  worfe  quality. 

The  allay  for  bells  is  ufuallv  made  of  20  pounds  of  the 
hardeft  tin  to  100  weight  of  rofe-copper. 
1  The 
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The  allay,  or  mixture  for  the  feveral  forts  of  pewter  de- 
figned  for  difhes,  plates,  and  other  houfhold  utenfils,  is 
commonly  made  of  red  copper,  regulus  of  antimony,  and 
bifmuth,  or  lead. 

To  Allay,  or  Alloy,  is  to  melt  feveral  metals  to* 
gether,  in  order  to  mix,  or  incorporate  them  with  each 
other,  that  they  may  form  afterwards  but  one  andthe  fame 
matter.  Gold  and  iron  cannot  be  allayed,  or  duly  incor- 
porated together  by  melting,  nor  even  be  foldered  together, 
with  the  help  of  copper.  Tin  melted  with  gold  becomes 
fo  clofely  united  with  it,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
feparate  them,  a  fmall  quantity  being  even  capable  to  fpoil 
a  whole  calling.     See  Assay. 

Perfons  who  purchafe  plate  mould  be  careful  to  deal 
with  thofe  of  known  honour  and  credit  in  their  bufinefs, 
there  being  very  great  deceit  and  impofition  therein,  not- 
withstanding the  laws,  and  the  care  of  the  goldfmiths  com- 
pany to  prevent  them.  For  the  company  have  long  com- 
plained that  there  are  numbers  who  counterfeit  the  hall 
mark,  becaufe  their  metal  is  worfe  in  point  of  quality,  or 
has  more  allay  therein  than  the  law  directs ;  and  yet  the 
buyer  pays  the  fame  price  for  it,  as  if  the  wrought-plate 
was  made  according  to  the  legal  ftandard.  This  is  a  great 
evil,  and  fhould  be  guarded  againft. 

ALLEVEURE,  or  Allure,  a  brafs  coin  ftruck  in 
Sweden,  Worth  about  2£  Eriglifh  money. 

ALLIBALLIES,  a  very  clear  fine  muflin,  of  which 
the  piece  contains  21  yards,  and  is  one  yard  in  breadLh. 

ALLIGATION,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  method  of  re- 
folving  queftions  relating  to  the  mixture  of  commodities, 
and  their  value  and  effects,  when  united  in  a  composition. 
The  term  is  derived  from  ad,  to,  and  ligo,  to  bind;  be- 
caufe the  numbers  were  formerly  linked  together  by  circular 
lines. 

Alligation  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  branches,  medial, 
and  alternate. 

Alligation  Medial,  is  that  by  which  the  mean  rate  or  price 
of  any  mixture  is  found,  when  the  particular  quantities  of 
the  mixture,  and  their  rates  are  given. 

To  anfwer  queftions  of  this  nature,  the  fum  of  all  the 
quantities  propofed  to  be  mixed,  and  alfo  the  fum  of  their 
particular  rates  muft  be  found.  Then  the  proportion 
will  be, 

As  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  is  to  the  fum  of  all  their 
rates ;  fo  is  any  part  of  the  mixture,  to  the  mean  rate  or 
price  of  that  part. 

Example. 

A  goldfmith  mixes  fix  ounces  of  filver  at  5  s.  per  ounce, 
with  nine  ounces  at  3s.  o,d.  per  ounce;  what  is  the  value 
of  an  ounce  of  that  compofition  ? 

The  queftion  prepared  as  above  directed  will  ftand  ; 
Th     \    6  3  at  5  s.  per  ounce  comes  to  360  d, 


9  j§  at  3  s.  91J. 


comes  to  450  d. 


15  g  r=  their  fum.  And  their  total  value  =  8 10  d. 
Then,  as  15  ^  :  810 d.  :  :  1  g  :  54 d.  =  4s.  6d.  the 
anfwer  required. 

Alligation  alternate,  is  that  by  which  the  particular  quan- 
tities of  each  ingredient  concerned  in  any  mixture  are 
found  ;  when  the  particular  rates  of  every  one  of  thefe  in- 
gredients, and  the  mean,  rate  are  given.  This  admits  of 
three  cafes. 

Cafe  1.  The  particular  parts  of  any  ingredients  propofed 
to  be  mixed,  and  the  mean  rate  of  the  whole  mixture  be- 
ing given  ;  to  find  how  much  of  each  ingredient  is  requi- 
fite  to  compofe  the  mixture,  when  the  whole  quantity, 
or  any  part  thereof,  is  not  limited. 

To  folve  queftions  of  this  nature  it  will  be  requifite  to 
place  the  mean  rate  fo,  that  it  may  be  eafily  compared  with 
the  particular  rates ;  in  order  to  find  every  one  of  their 
differences  from  the  mean  rate  by  inflection  only. 

Then  take  the  feveral  differences  between  the  mean  rate 
and  the  particular  rates;  fettingdown  thofe  differences  al- 
ternately, and  they  will  be  the  quantities  required. 

Cafe  2.  The  particular  rates  of  all  the  ingredients  pro- 
pofed to  be  mixed,  the  mean  rate  of  the  whole  mixture, 
and  any  one  of  the  quantities  to  be  mixed  being  given ;  to 
find  how  much  of  each  of  the  other  ingredients  is  requifite 
to  compofe  the  mixture. 
2 


In  this  cafe,  which  is  ufually  called  alligation  partial*. 
you  muft  fet  down  all  the  particular  rates,  with  their  mean 
rates,  and  find  their  differences,  as  before,  without  hav- 
ing any  regard  to  the  quantity  given.  Then  the  propor- 
tion will  be, 

As  the  quantity  found  by  the  differences,  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  quantity  given,  is  to  the  given  quantity :  fo  is 
any  of  the  other  quantities  found  by  the  differences,  to 
the  quantity  of  its  name. 

Cafe  3.  The  particular  rates  of  all  the  ingredients,  pro- 
pofed to  be  mixed,  and  the  fum  of  all  their  quantities,  with 
the  mean  rate  of  that  fum,  being  given ;  to  find  the  parti- 
cular quantities  of  the  mixture. 

This  is  generally  called  alligation  total,  and  is  thus  per- 
formed. Set  down  all  the  particular  rates,  with  their  mean 
rates,  and  find  their  differences,  as  before  ;  and  add  all  the 
differences  into  one  fum.     Then  the  proportion  will  be, 

As  the  fum  of  all  the*  differences,  is  to  the  fum  of  all 
the  quantities  given :  fo  is  every  particular  difference,  ts? 
its  particular  quantity  reqMired. 

The  following  example  will  be  fufficient  to  explain  the 
above  precepts. 

Suppofe  if  were  required  to  mix  malaga,  at  7  s.  6  d.  the 
gallon,  with  canary  at  6  s.  o,d.  fherry  at  5  s.  and  white 
wine  4s.  3d.  fo  that  the  whole  mixture  may  be  ninety 
gallons,  to  be  fold  at  fix  fhillings  the  gallon  :  how 
much  of  each  fort  will  be  neceflary  to  compofe  this 
mixture  ? 

r  Malaga  90  d.  —21 
J  White  51  —18 
I  Canary  81  — 12 
*-Sherrry  60    —  9 


I  Mean  price  72  d. 


Thence 


60  =:  their  fum. 
■60  :  90  ::  21  :  31^  the  gallons  of  malaga. 
60  :  90  :  :  18  :  27    the  gallons  of  white  wine. 
60  :  90  :  :  12  :   18   the  gallons  of  canary. 
L6o  :  90  :  :     9  :  134  the  gallons  of  fherry. 
Note.  The  work  of  thefe  proportions  may  be  greatly 
fhortened  by  dividing  the  fecond  number  by  the  firft,  and 
multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  refpective  third  numbers  ; 
for  thefe  products  will  anfwer  the  queftion. 

ALLOCATION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  an  allowance 
made  upon  account  in  the  Exchequer ;  or,  more  properly, 
a  placing  or  adding  to  a  thing.     Cowel. 

ALLOCATIONE  FACIENDA,  a  writ  for  allowing 
to  an  accountant  fuch  fums  of  money  as  he  hath  lawfully 
expended  in  his  office ;  directed  to  the  lord-treafurer, 
and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  complaint  made. 
Reg.  Orig.  206. 

ALLOTTING,  or  Allotment  of  goods,  in  com- 
merce, is  the  dividing  a  (hip's  cargo  into  feveral  parts,  to 
be  bought  by  feveral  perfons,  whofe  names,  being  wrote 
on  as  many  flips  of  paper,  are,  by  an  indifferent  perfon, 
placed  on  the  feveral  lots  or  parcels,  by  -which  means  the 
cargo  is  divided  without  partiality,  each  having  the  lot  cr 
parcel  of  goods  his  name  is  fixed  upon. 

ALLOWANCES,  to  bankrupts  out  of  their  ejlates.  When 
a  bankrupt  has  in  all  things  conformed  himfelf  to  the  acts 
made  concerning  bankruptcy,  he  (hall  be  allowed  by  the 
affignees  5 1.  per  cent,  out  of  the  neat  produce  of  all  the 
eftate  that  fhall  be  recovered  in  and  received,  provided 
the  faid  neat  produce,  after  fuch  allowance,  fhall  be  fuf- 
ficient to  pay  the  creditor  ten  {hillings  in  the  pound,  and 
fo  as  the  faid  5 1.  per  cent,  fhall  not  amount  in  the  whole 
to  above  200  1.  and  in  cafe  the  neat  produce,  after  de- 
ducting the  following  allowance,  fhall  be  fufficient  to 
pay  the  creditors  twelve  fhillings  and  fixpence  in  the 
pound,  the  bankrupt  in  this  cafe  fhall  be  allowed  7  1. 
10s.  per  cent,  fo  as  that  fuch  allowance  fhall  not  amount 
in  the  whole  to  above  250 1.  And  in  cafe  the  neat  pro- 
duce after  the  following  allozvance  is  deducted,  fhall  be 
enough  to  pay  the  creditors  fifteen  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
the  bankrupt  fhall  be  allowed  10 1.  per  cent,  provided  it 
does  not  amount  in  the  whole  to  above  300 1.  But  if 
the  faid  bankrupt's  eftate  is  not  fufficient  to  pay  the  cre- 
ditors ten  fhillings  in  the  pound  neat,  as  aforementioned, 
then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  the  bankrupt  fhall  only  be  al- 
loiued  fo  much  as  the  affignees  and  commiffioners  fhall 
think  fit,  not  exceeding  3I.  per  cent. 

Allowances, 


ALL 


ALL 


Allowances  made  to  the  di f cover  ers  of  bankrupts  effecls. 
By  Jlat.  13  Eliz.  c.  7.  felt.  6.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  feci. 
20,  21.  it  is  enadted  for  the  better  difeovery  of  a  bank- 
rupt's eftate,  that  all  and  every  perfon  who  (hall  (after 
the  time  allovocd  to  fuch  bankrupt)  voluntarily  make  dif- 
covery of  any  part  of  fuch  bankrupt's  eftate,  not  before 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  aflignees,  fhall  be  allowed 
5  1.  per  cent,  and  fuch  further  reward  as  the  affignees  and 
the  major  part  of  the  creditors  in  value,  prefent  at  any 
meeting  of  the  creditors,  fhall  think  fit. 

Allowance  on  Britijh  refined  fugar  exported.  By  9  and 
10  Will.  III.  cap.  23.  feci.  9.  and  5  Ann.  cap.  8.  art.  6. 
was  granted  from  31  January,  1699,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  new  fubfidy,  upon  fugar  refined  in  G  reat 
Britain,  for  every  hundred  weight  exported,  3  s.  By  2 
and  3  Ann.  cap.  9.  fed.  3.  4  Ann.  cap.  6.  feci.  2.  5  Ann. 
cap.  19.  feci.  8.  and  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  fed.  8.  was  grant- 
ed during  the  continuance  of  the  one-third  fubfidy,  a 
further  allowance  on  the  fame,  for  every  hundred  weight 
exported,    1  s. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  feci.  10.  was  granted  from  24 
June,  1753,  for  five  years,  by  n  Geo.  ll.  cap.  18.  feci. 
2.  Further  continued  for  feven  years,  by  19  Geo.  II. 
cap.  23.  feci.  1.  Further  continued  for  feven  years  by 
20  Geo.  II.  cap.  32.  feci.  5.  Further  continued  to  24 
June,  1756,  and  by  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  feci  1.  Further 
continued  for  three  years.  A  further  allowance  on  the 
fame,  for  every  hundred  weight  exported  2  s.  By  21 
Geo.  II.  cap.  2.  feci.  6.  was  granted  from  1  March,  1747, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  fubfidy  1747  ;  a  further 
allowance  on  the  fame  for  every  hundred  weight  exported, 
3  s.     Total  allowance  9  s. 

To  be  paid  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  to  the  exporter  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  demand  thereof;  oath  being  firft 
made  by  the  refiner,  that  the  fugar  fo  exported,  was 
produced  frcm  brown  and  mufcovada  fugar,  charged  by 
the  acts  of  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  23.  and  of  2  and  3 
Ann.  cap.  9.  and  by  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  2.  (that  is  to  fay, 
charged  with  the  new  fubfidy,  one- third  fubfidy,  and 
fubfidy  1747)  and  that,  as  he  verily  believes,  the  fame 
was  imported  from  his  rnajefty's  plantations  in  America, 
and  the  duty  duly  paid  at  the  time  of  the  importation 
thereof;  the  exporter  making  oath,  that  the  fame  was 
duly  exported,  and  his  rnajefty's  fearcher  alfo  certifying 
the  Clipping  thereof,  and  all  other  requisites  being  per- 
formed, according  to  the  book  of  rates. 
.  Allowance  on  damaged  tobacco  imported.  IfanyBritifh 
plantation  tobacco  hath  received  damage  on  board  any 
fhip  at  fea-,  or  by  the  (hip  being  forced  on  fhore  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain  ;  or  after  arrival,  by  the  {hip's 
bulging  on  an  anchor,  or  by  the  lighter  into  which  the 
tobacco  is  put  in  o'ruef  to  be  landed  ;  the  merchant  re- 
fufing  to  pay,  or  fecure  the  duty  for  the  fame,  hath  li- 
berty to  feparate  fuch  damaged  tobacco,  by  cutting  it  off 
from  the  hogfhead,  or" other  package  :  for  every  pound 
of  damaged  tobacco,  fo  cut  ofF,  the  merchant  is  to  be 
allowed  one  halfpenny.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feci.  4.  13. 
to  be  paid  by  the  commiflioners  or  collectors,  or  other 
chief  officers  of  his  rnajefty's  cuftoms.  But  fuch  allow- 
ance is  not  to  exceed  thirty  fhillings  on  any  one  hogf- 
head. Such  damaged  tobacco  cut  ofF  is  to  be  burnt  and 
deftroyed.     9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feel.  4. 

Allowance  or  drawback  of  the  duties  on  coals  ufed  in 
melting  copper  or  tin  ores  within  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon;  or  in  fire-engines  for  draining  tin  or  copper  mines 
in  Cornwall.  All  coals  ufed  in  either  of  the  above 
works,  and  for  which  the  duties  have  been  firft  anfwered, 
upon  proof,  by  oath  made  before  the  cuftomer  or  col- 
lector of  the  faid  duties,  that  they  have  been  fo  ufed, 
fhall  have  a  drawback  of  all  the  duties  ;  to  be  repaid  by 
the  collector  of  the  duties  to  the  perfon  making  fuch 
proof.  9  Ann.  cap.  6.  feci.  54.  and  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  41. 
fa.  3- 

Allowa  nce  on  damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable  wines 
imported.  If  any  merchant,  finding  his  wine  on  im- 
portation to  be  damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable, 
fhall  refufe  to  pay  or  fecure  the  duties  for  the  fame  ;  the 
commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  may  caufe  fuch  wines  to 
be  received  into  the  cuftody  of  the  proper  officers,  and 
to  be  publickly  fold,  in  order  to  be  diltilled  into  brandy, 
or  made  into  vinegar,  taking  fufficient  fecurity  that  they 
9- 


be  not  made  ufe  of  for  any  other  purpofe  whatfoever  ) 
and  fhall  caufe  the  produce  of  fuch  fale  to  be  paid  to  the' 
merchant,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  freight,  and  other 
charges,  not  exceeding  the  allowances  following : 


rOf  the  growth  of  Germany,  or 

\      which  pay  duty  as  fuch   -     -  4  0  O 

<  Of  the  growth  of  France  -     - 

/  Of  the  growth  of  Spain,   Por- 

*-     tugal,  or  elfewhere   -     -     - 


For  every  ton  1  nc", 

of  wine       1  9/.  the  Srowth  of  France  - 


400 


800 


the  fecurity  to  be  difcharged,  on  a  proper  certificate  that 
the  wines  have  been  fo  made  ufe  of  within  three  months 
after  delivery  out  of  the  warehoufe. 

The  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  replaced  to  the  duties, 
out  of  which  the  warehoufe  rent,  and  other  charges  at- 
tending the  fale,  have  been  advanced.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  12. 
feci.  3,  4.  and  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  feci.  20. 

But  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  any  wines,  unlefs 
imported  in  caiks,  on  board  a  merchant  fhip,  directly 
from  the  place  of  the  growth,  or  the  ufual  place  of 
firft  {hipping.     8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  feci.  19. 

Except  as  to  {hips  ftranded  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  wines 
falved  may  be  put  on  board  any  other  {hip  or  vefiel, 
and  carried  to  any  lawful  port  of  this  kingdom,  and  be 
intitled  to  the  aforementioned  allowance.  8  Geo.  cap.  18. 
fed.  20. 

Allowance  of  Portage.  Portageis  abounty  given  by 
the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  by  virtue  of  their  pa- 
tent, to  mafters  of  {hips  inwards,  for  making  true  re- 
ports of  their  {hips  and  cargoes,  and  otherwise  demean  - 
ing  themfelves  according  to  law  and  cuftom ;  and  is 
granted  on  the  net  amount  of  the  under-mentioned 
branches  paid  or  fecured  for  the  goods  imported  in  their 
refpedtive  fhips,  certified  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
port  (damages  and  over-entries  firft  to  be  deducted)  and 
is  as  follows. 

Wines  6  s.  8d.  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount  of  the 
branches  of  the  cuftoms  and  import.  Currants  6  s.  8  d. 
Norway  goods  2  1.  and  other  goods  10  s.  per  cent,  on  the 
net  amount  of  the  branch  of  cuftoms. 

Note,  that  no  portage  is  to  be  granted,  when  it  doth 
not  amount  to   10  s.  except  for  Norway  goods. 

Allowances  due  and  payable  to  the  officers  of  his  majejly's 
cujloms  and  fubfidies  in  the  port  of  London,  and  the  num~ 
bers  and  creeks  thereunto  belonging,  viz. 

For  the  officers  of  the  petty  cujloms  outwards. 

cuftom 
by  Britifh     s.  d. 


For  a  cloth  cocket 
freemen  of  London 

For  a  Arranger's  cocket,  or  un- 
freeman    ------     3 

For  a  cloth  certificate  by  ftrang- 
ers,  or  Britifh,  to  pafs  accord- 
ing to  the  old  rate     -    —    -     o 

For  a  {hip's  entry  eroding  the 
feas     -______0 

For  a  {hip's  entry  to  the  ftreights, 
Canaries,  or  weftern  iflands  -     1 

For  clearing  of  {hips,  and  exa- 
mining the  book  -     -     -    —     1 

For  every  indorfement  —     —    -     o 

For  making  a  bond  to  the  king's 
rnajefty's  ufe  -----     o 

For  every  entry  in  the  certificate 
book  -----    __o 

To  the  cuftomer's  clerk.  More 
for  a  cloth  coket  certificate  -     o 

For  a  {hip's  entry  crofling  the 
feas    ----___o 


compt. 
s.  d. 


a    6 


Curve. 
s.    d. 


(Cur.  g. 

s.  d. 


40 
60 


V 

40 


o    4 


O      2 


Subftdy  outwards. 

collefl. 

For  every  {hip's  entry  within  the 
Levant,or  beyond  theftreight's 
mouth      -     —     -___io 

For  every  {hip's  entry  going  to 

any  other  foreign  parts    -     -     0     4 
C  c 


compt 

I       O 
O      4 


Curve. 
I       O 

0     4 


Cur.  g. 


I       O 

0     4 
For 


ALL 


ALL 


co!le«/ 

s.  d. 

-02 


compt, 
s.  d. 
O       I 


For  every  fhip's  entry  going  to 

the  out-ports       -     -    -     - 
For  clearing  of  every  {hip  pafs- 

ing  to  foreign  parts,  and  ex- 
amining the  fhip's  contents  -     I     o  o     6 
For  every  Britifh   cocket,    by 

freemen    --     -    -    —     -     o     80     4 
For  every  ftranger's  cocket,  or 

unfreemen  of  London     —     -     x     o  o     6 
For    making    every   certificate 

cocket,    as    well   Britifh    as 

ftrangers,  for  goods  which  paid 

fubfidy  inwards,  and  pay  no 

fubfidy  outwards  ----0804 
For  every  certificate  upon  war- 
rant from  his  majefty,  or  the 

lord  treafurer,  paying  no  duties     1     608 
For  indorfement  of  all  warrants 

and  licences  ----     -     o     40     4 
For  a  foaring  bill,  licenfing  fuch 

as  bring  in  victuals,  to  carry 

out  fome  beer  as  by  ftore     -0606 


Coaft  fufferances  to  be  given 
without  fees. 

For  every  coaft  cocket  outwards, 
and  entering  in  his  majefty's 
books,  for  a  whole  fhip,  or 
veffel  paffing  into  the  open 
feas     --.---.--10 

For  a  bond  for  the  fame     --06 

For  difcharging  the  fame  bond, 
and  filing  the  certificate  to  the 
bond  ------- 

For  making  every  certificate  of 
return      -     -     -     -    -     —     I 

For  making,  entering,  and  keep- 
ing an  account  of  every  de- 
benture for  repayment  of  half 
fubfidy,  or  other  funis  of  mo- 
ney    ------_x 

For  making  and  entering  a  tran- 
fire,  or  let  pafs,  from  port  to 
port  in  Great  Britain      --04 

To-  the  clerks  for  a  cocket,  by 
Britifh   or  others      —     -     -1     o 

For  a  fhip's  entry  croffing  the 
feas     —    —    —     —     —     —    —     o 

To  the  clerk  of  the  coaft  cocket, 
for  making  a  bill  or  ticket  to 
the  lord  mayor  for  corn,  vic- 
tuals, and  other  provifions   -     O 


fiirve. 
s.  d. 
O      I 


fur.  g. 
d. 


o    6 

o    4 
o     6 


o    4 
0     8 


o  6 
o  4 
o    6 


o    4 
o    8 


o     6q     6 


Petty  cufioms  inwards. 


0     80     8 


20 


0     4 


For  every  ftranger's  warrant 
For  taking  every  bond  -  -  —  o 
For  every  bill  at  fight  -  -  -  1 
For  difcharging  every  bond  - 
For  every  great  employment  to 
employ  the  proceed  of  goods 


cuftom 
O       2 

6 

o 


compt. 
O      2 


Curve. 
O      2 


fur.  g. 
O       2 

0     4 


Subjldy  inwards. 


collea. 


For   every   warrant    by  Britifh 

freemen  of  London  -    —     -04 

For  every  warrant  for  ftrangers, 

or   unfreemen      -     —     —     -06 

To  the  clerk  for  making  the  {nip- 
per's entry      -     -     —     —     -     1 

For  making  a  bond  to  his  maje- 
fty's ufe    ------     o 

'For  every  oath  adminiftered  by 
the  collector  —    -    -    —    —     o 

For  a  Clipper's  entry,  with  the 
particular  contents,  viz.  from 
the  Eaft-Indies     ----26 

From  the  ftreights  -    -    —    —     2     6 

From  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Weft  Indies  or  Britifh  plan- 
tations    ------ 


■compt 

4 
6 


farve. 


fur.  g. 

4 
6 


From  Dunkirk  or  France  -    - 

From  Flanders,  Holland,  Ire- 
land, or  any  eaftern  or  nor- 
thern parts      -     -     -     -     - 

For  every  (hip  or  veffel  lefs  than 
twenty  ton      -     -     -     -     - 

For  every  ftranger's  {hip  entry  to 
pay  double  tees. 

For  every  certificate  of  foreign 
goods  imported,  to  be  {hipped 
out  free  of  fubfidy,  eighteen- 
pence  ;  which  is  underftood, 
Sixpence  for  the  fearch,  al- 
though feveral  {hips,  and 
twelve-pence  for  the  certifi- 
cates    ------- 

If  the  goods  be  under  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds,  according 
to  the  book  of  rates,  the 
merchant  is  to  pay  for  the  cer- 
tificate, in  all,  but    -     -     - 

For  examining  and  comparing 
every  debenture  with  the  ori- 
ginal certificate      -     -     -     - 

For  a  certificate  of  foreign  goods 
coming  from  any  of  the  out- 
ports  to  London,  or  from  any 
other  port  to  port  within  this 
nation  ------- 

For  goods  fent  by  fea  by  the  im- 
porter thereof,  to  any  of  the 
out-ports  from  London  -     - 

For  cafting  up  the  fum,  and 
keeping  an  account  of  every 
debenture,  and  paying  the 
money  ------- 

For  every  bale,  pack,  trufs, 
cheft,  cafe,  or  other  package, 
brought  into  the  king's  ware- 
houfe,  to  be  allowed  to  the 
officer  when  the  merchant  is 
fhort  entered  above  five  fhil- 
lings,  to  be  paid  to  the  proper 
officer,  two-pence      -     -     - 


colled*. 
s.  d. 
I     o 


compt, 
d. 


o    6 


o    6 


farve. 

d 


•fur.  g, 
S.    d. 


O      2 


Great  cufioms. 

For  a  cocket  for  calve-fkins     -     -     -     - 
For  a  coaft  cocket  outwards  of  wools,  wool 

fells,  leather,  fkins,  and  hides  -     -     - 
For  a  bond  to  his  majefty's  ufe     -     -     - 
For  filing  the  return      ------ 

For  a  return  and  difcharge  outwards  -     - 
For  the  packer,  for  telling  and  packing  every 

dacre  of  dreffed  calve-fkins,  allowing  ten 

dozen  to  the  dacre  ------- 

For  packing  every  dacre  of  undreffed  calve 

{kins,  and  telling     ------- 


adcuf- 
tomer. 
S.    d. 


0    6 
o    6 


comp- 
troller 

s.   d. 

I    © 
1    o 

I     o 


Allowance  of  Time  to  export  by  Certificate. 

The  merchants  are  allowed,  for  their  {hipping  off  to- 
bacco, fugar,  ginger,  pepper,  bugles,  alias  beads,  caft 
and  bar-iron,  dying  wood,  all  dying  wares  and  drugs, 
eighteen  months  to  Britifh,  and  fifteen  months  to  aliens, 
to  have  their  drawback;  and  all  other  goods,  twelve 
months  to  Britifh,  and  nine  months  to  aliens.  2,  3,  and 
o  Ann.  ,      ...     , 

Amber  beads,  rough  amber,  coral  beads,  and  polilned 
coral,  and  all  cowries,  «nay  draw  back  the  impoft  169.-- 
exported  in  three  years.     4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary. 

Goods  on  which  no  drawback  is  allowed. 

Mum,  by  1  mil.  and  Mar.  Cordage,  6  Ann.  Hopj, 
o  Ann.  Tobacco,  exported  in  fhips  under  twenty  tons 
*  burthen, 


ALL 


ALL 


burthen,  9  Ann.  Tobacco,  exported  to  Ireland,  until: 
a  certificate  be  produced  of  its  being  landed  there,  9  Ann. 
Alamodes  and  luftrings,  9  Will.  111. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  an  act; 
paffed,  30  Geo.  II.  the  preamble  to  which  recites,  that 
the  duties  granted  by  an  aft  of  7  and  8  Will.  III.  upon 
French  wines,  and  other  goods,  of  the  growth,  product, 
or  manufacture  of  France,  as  well  as  feveral  other  duties 
upon  various  goods  imported  into  this  kingdom,  are  by 
law  not  to  be  drawn  back  upon  the  re-exportation 
thereof  into  foreign  parts  :  and  that  as  fuch  duties  have 
been  found,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  be  equal  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  goods  taken  as  prize  from  the  French,  the 
captors  have  thereby  fo  far  loft  the  benefit  of  their 
prizes  ;  and  have  therefore  often  been  induced  to  carry 
their  prizes  directly  to  foreign  parts,  to  the  prejudice  of 
this  kingdom;  and  that  it  is  therefore  enafted,  that  any 

foods  of  the  growth,  produft,  or  manufacture  of 
ranee,  or  any  of  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  France,  that  have  been,  or  fhall  be  taken,  during  the 
war,  and  brought  hither  by  any  of  his  majefty's  fhips  of 
war,  or  privateers,  may,  upon  condemnation  thereof  as 
lawful  prize,  be  landed,  and  fecured  under  the  king's 
locks  in  warehoufes  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  cap- 
tors, with  the  approbation,  and  under  the  infpeftion  of 
the  commiffioners,  or  other  principal  officers  of  thecuf- 
toms  and  excife,  to  which  fuch  goods  are  liable ;  and 
upon  admiflion  of  fuch  goods  taken  fince  the  declaration 
of  war,  into  fuch  warehoufes,  there  fhall  be  paid  the 
following  duties,  which  fhall  not  be  drawn  back  or  re- 
paid upon  the  exportation,  viz.  For  all  fuch  goods, 
(except  wines  and  vinegar,  and  fuch  goods  as  are  here- 
in after  enumerated)  of  the  growth,  produft,  or  manu- 
facture of  France,  or  any  of  the  dominions  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  France,  taken  by  any  of  his  majefty's 
fhips  of  war,  the  half  of  the  old  fubfidy  granted  by  the 
aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  12  Car.  II.  and  the 
whole  of  the  further  fubfidy  of  poundage,  granted  by 
the  aft  of  21  Geo.  II.  being  What  is  commonly  called, 
"  The  fubfidy  one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  forty- 
feven;"  and  for  the  like  goods  taken  by  any  private  fhip 
of  war,  the  half  of  the  faid  old  fubfidy,  and  no  more ; 
and  the  faid  duties  to  be  paid,  and  applied,  as  they  are 
by  law  appropriated,  but  fubjeft  to  the  cuftomary  and 
legal  difcounts,  and  allowances  for  damage ;  and  for  every 
ton  of  French  wine  and  French  vinegar,  taken  either  by 
his  majefty's  fhips  of  war,  or  privateers,  the  fum  of  three 
pounds  ;  and  after  the  fame  rate  for  any  greater  or  leffer 
quantity  ;  to  bte  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  as  part  of  the 
duties  arifing  by  the  aft  of  18  Geo.  II.  for  granting  to 
his  majefty  feveral  additional  duties  upon  all  wines  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  ;  and  for  raifing  a  certain  fum 
of  money  by  annuities  and  a  lottery,  in  a  manner  there- 
in mentioned ;  to  be  charged  on  the  faid  additional 
duties. 

The  faid  fubfidies  are  to  be  paid  ad  valorem,  upon  the 
oath  of  the  captors  or  their  agents,  upon  the  following 
goods,  viz.  upon  all  forts  of  woollen  and  filk  manufac- 
tures, and  hats,  handkerchiefs,  checks,  knives,  and 
nails,  notwithftanding  the  fame  may  have  been  rated  in 
the  book  of  rates  of  12  Car.  II.  or  the  additional  book 
of  rates  of  n  Geo.  I.  and  are  to  be  levied  and  collefted, 
and  to  be  under  the  fame  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as 
are  direfted  and  prefcribed  by  the  aft  of  11  Geo.  I.  for 
rating  fuch  unrated  goods  and  merchandizes  as  are  ufually 
imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  pay  duty  ad  valorem, 
upon  the  oath  of  the  importer;  and  for  aicertaining  the 
value  of  all  goods  and  merchandize  not  inferted  in  the 
former  or  prefent  book  of  rates,  &c. 

No  duties  or  cuftoms  are  to  be  taken  for  prize-goods, 
confifting  of  any  military  or  fhip  ftores. 

Prize-goods  of  the  growth,  produft,  or  manufactures 
of  France,  which  fhall  be  received  into  any  warehoufe, 
or  which  are  now  remaining  in  any  warehoufe  in  this 
kingdom,  where  they  have  been  fecured,  under  the 
king's  locks,  by  the  permiffion  of  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  may  upon  payment  of  the  duties  before 
direfted,  (if  the  fame  have  been  taken  fince  the  decla- 
ration of  war)  be  exported  direftly  from  thence,  with- 
out paying  any  further  duty  of  cuftoms  or  excife  for  the 


fame  ;  and  if  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war,  they 
may  be  exported  without  payment  of  any  duty  of  cuf- 
toms or  excife  whatfoever ;  the  exporter  giving  fecurity 
in  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  the  fame  fhall  be 
exported,  and  not  brought  back  again  or  relanded  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  Jer- 
fey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man  ;  which  fecurity  the  cufto- 
mer  or  colleftor  of  the  port  from  whence  the  fame  are 
intended  to  be  exported,  is  to  take  in  his  majefty's 
name,  and  to  his  ufe. 

But  if  fuch  goods  are  taken  out  of  the  warehoufe,  to 
be  confumed  in  this  kindom,  the  remainder  of  the  duties 
which  would  have  been  payable  thereon,  if  thefamehad 
been  regularly  imported  by  way  of  merchandize,  are  to 
be  firft  paid  up  ;  and  fuch  goods,  in  all  other  refpefts, 
are  to  be  liable  to  the  fame  reftriftions  and  regulations 
to  which  they  would  have  been  fubjeft,  if  this  aft  had 
not  been  made. 

But  wines  which,  at  the  time  of  landing,  fhall  be  da- 
maged, corrupt,  or  unmerchantable,  and  which  fhall  be 
given  up  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  to  be  publickly 
fold,  in  order  to  be  diftilled  into  brandy,  or  to  be  made 
into  vinegar,  in  manner  direfted  by  the  aft,  of  12  Geo. 
I.  for  the  improvement  of  his  majefty's  revenues  of 
cuftoms,  excife,  and  inland  duties,  are  riot  chargeable 
with  the  before-mentioned  duty  of  3  1.  per  ton. 

The  duties  payable  upon  goods  of  the  growth,  produft, 
or  manufacture,  of  any  other  country  or  place,  except 
France  and  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
France,  which  may  be  taken  as  prize,  and  condemned 
"n  this  kingdom,  are  no  ways  leffened  or  altered  by  this 


aft. 


Allowances  for  Draught  andTare. 


Almoft  all  goods  and  merchandize  imported,  pay  duties, 
and  are  to  be  delivered  either  by  tale,  weight,  mcajure, 
or  gauge. 

Thofe  which  pay  duty  by  tale,  are,  at  the  delivery, 
to  be  tallied  at  one,  ten,  twenty,  &c.  according  to  the 
nature  of  them  ;  and  as  the  merchant  cannot  (generally) 
have  any  pretence  for  a  Ihort  entry  in  goods  by  tale, 
therefore  it  is  fuppofed  that  (in  ftriftnefs)  nopoft-entry 
fhould  be  admitted  of. 

The  goods  paying  duties  by  weight,  are  to  be  brought 
to  the  king's  beam,  and  weighed,  in  order  to  adjuft  the 
true  quantity  for  which  his  majefty's  duties  ought  to  be 
paid ;  for,  in  confideration  of  the  different  proportion 
which  foreign  weights  bear  to  the  Britifh,  the  wafte, 
&c.  which  may  happen  during  the  voyage,  and  the 
draughts  and  taresto  be  allowed  on  the  landing,  it  can- 
not be  expefted  that  a  perfeft  entry  can  be  made  at  firft ; 
but  to  enable  the  merchant  to  make  the  neareft  eftimate 
of  the  true  net  weight  to  be  entered,  he  will  be  furnifhed 
in  the  progrefs  of  this  work  with  a  table  of  the  propor- 
tion which  all  foreign  weights  bear  with  ours,  and  alfo 
with  the  particular  draughts,  tares,  &c.  on  all  goods 
imported. 

At  landing  the  goods,  the  weigher  is  to  call  out 
the  full  and  true  grofs  weights  in  the  fcale,  which  the 
land-waiters  (and  fhip's  hufband)  are  to  enter  in  their 
books  (and  fhould  cheque  with  one  another  every  day) 
and  from  the  total  of  the  faid  grofs  weight,  is  to  be  de- 
ducted an  allowance  in  confideration  of 

Draught,    according   to    the  following    refpeftive 
weights,  viz.  on  all  goods  imported,  weighing 

under     1  cwt.  1  lb.  Dra. 

From    1  to    2  2 

2  to    3  3 

3  to  10  4 
10  to  18  7 
18  to  30,    or    upwards  9 

Except  tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  which  is  to 
be  allowed  eight  pounds  draught  only  for  every  hogfhead 
of  350  lb.  or  upwards.     9  Geo.  cap,  21.  fe£l.  15. 

Thefe  allowances  for  draughts,  the  land-waiters  may 
(when  they  are  very  different)  infert  in  their  books, 
oppofite  to  each  refpeftive  draught ;  or  (when  they  are 
not  very  different)  compute  the  fame,  by  counting  the 
number  of  the  draughts  at  each  feparate  allowance. 

The 


ALL 


ALL 


The  allowance  for  draught  being  deducted,  there  is  (in 
mqft  cafes)  a  farther  allowance  to  be  made  out  of  the  re- 
maining weight,  called 

Tare,  being  a  confederation  of  the  outfide  package 
that  contains  fuch  goods  which  cannot  be  unpacked 
■without  detriment  ;  or  for  the  papers,  threads,  bands, 
&c.  that  inclofe  or  bind  any  goods  which  are  imported 
loofe  ;  or  though  imported  in  cafks,  chefts  &c.  yet  cannot 
be  unpacked  and  weighed  nett. 

Several  forts  of  goods  have  their  tares  afcertained,  and 
thofe  tares  are  not  to  be  altered  or  deviated  from,  in  any 
cafe  within  the  port  of  London,,  unlefs  the  merchant 
thinking  himfelf,  or  the  officers  the  crown,  to  be  pre- 
judiced by  fuch  tares,  fliall  defire  that  the  goods  may  be 
unpacked,  and  the  nett  weight  taken  ;  which  may  be 
done,  either  by  weighing  the  goods  in  each  refpedtive 
cafk,  &c.  nett,  or  (as  is  praftifed  in  Eaft-India  goods 
particularly)  by  picking  out  feveral  calks,  &c.  of  eachfize, 
and  making  an  average,  and  fo  computing  the  reft  ac- 
cordingly. But  this  muft  not  be  done  without  the  con- 
fent  of  two  land-furveyors,  attefted  by  their  hands  in  the 
land-waiter's  books ;  and  in  the  out-ports,  not  without 
the  confent  of  the  collector  and  furveyor  :  and  as  to  thofe 
goods  which  have  not  their  tares  afcertained,  two  land- 
furveyors  in  London,  and  the  collector  and  furveyor  in 
the  out-ports,  are  to  adjuft  and  allow  the  fame  in  the  like 
manner. 

Sometimes  the  calks,  &c.  are  weighed  beyond-fea  be- 
fore the  goods  are  put  in,  and  the  weight  of  each  re- 
fpective  calls,  &c.  marked  thereon,  (as  is  ufual  for  moft 
goods  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations)  or  elfe  in- 
ferted  in  the  merchant's  invoice  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the 
real  invoice  be  produced,  and  the  officers  have  fa'asfied 
themfelves  (by  unpacking  and  weighing  feme  of  them) 
that  thofe  weights  are  juft  and  true,  they  do  then,  after 
having  reduced  them  to  Britifh  weight,  (if  not  fo  be- 
fore) efteem  them  to  be  the  real  tares,  and  pafs  them 
accordingly  ;  though  fometimes  the  tares  on  the  cafk, 
&c.  are  wholly  difregarded,  and  the  real  tares 
taken. 

But  the  unpacking  good's,  and  taking  the  nett  weight, 
being  fuppofed  the  jufteft  method,  both  for  the  crown 
and  merchant,  it  is  ufually  pract  ifed  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, in  all  cafes  where  it  can  be  done  with  conveniency, 
and  without  detriment  to  the  goods. 

Goods  delivered  by  meafure,  are  under  three  different 
regulations : 

1.  Such  as  linens  particularly  ;  which  aremeafured  by 
running  meafure,  being  no  more  than  taking  the  length 
of  the  piece  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

And  as  in  the  Holland,  Flanders,  and  fome  forts  of 
German  linens,  the  contents  in  Britifh  ells  are  often  an- 
nexed to,  or  marked  on  each  piece,  and  likewife  inferted 
in  the  merchant's  invoice ;  therefore  there  will  not  be  any 
difficulty  in  making  a  perfect  entry  :  fo  that  no  port-entry 
will  be  admitted  in  this  cafe. 

And  for  fuch  linens  as  are  contented  in  foreign  mea- 
fures,  a  table,  which  will  in  the  fequel  be  inferted,  pro- 
portioning them  to  the  Englifh,  will  enable  the  mer- 
chant readily  to  find  their  contents  in  Britifh  yards  or 
ells,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  entry  fhall  re- 
quire. 

But  thofe  German,  or  Eaft  country  linens,  which  are 
not  contented,  by  reafon  the  feveral  pieces  of  each  re- 
fpective  fort  are  generally  about  the  fame  certain  lengths, 
may  be  entered,  by  computing  the  whole  quantity  at 
fuch  ufual  lengths,  and  delivered  by  the  officers,  by 
meafuring  fome  of  the  pieces,  and  computing  the  reft 
accordingly. 

2.  Such  as  pictures,  grave  and  paving  ftones,  and 
marble  tables  particularly,  which  are  meafured  by  fquare 
and  fuperficial  feet. 

3.  Such  as  marble  blocks,  and  timber  particularly, 
which  are  meafured  by  folid  or  cubical  meafure. 

Goods  delivered  by  gauge,  are  wines,  &c.  and  all  ex- 
cifcable  liquors,  whofe  quantity  to  be  entered  may  be 
pretty  nearly  determined  by  confidering  the  fize  of  the 
cafks,  and  what  accidental  leekage,  or  other  diminution, 
may  have  happened  during  the  voyage. 

■Before  any  goods  are  delivered  by  virtue  of  any  war- 


rant, the  feme  muft  be  copied  into  the  land  waiter's  books, 
as  a  foundation  for  the  delivery,  diftinguifhing  the  date- 
and  number  of  the  entry,  the  merchant's  name,  the  total 
duties  paid,  the  particular  packages,  with  the  marks, 
numbers,  and  quantities  of  the  goods,  for  which  the 
duties  have  been  paid. 

And  at  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  underneath  the  faid 
copy  of  the  warrant,  muft  be  inferted  the  particular 
manner  of  the  delivery,  as  the  tale,  meafure,  weight,  gauges, 
with  the  refpective  allowances  for  draught  and  tare  (where 
the  fame  are  to  be  allowed)  from  the  total  whereof,  (he 
quantity  firft  entered  being  deducted,  the  remainder  is 
the  quantity,  for  which  a  port  or  additional  entry  is  to 
be  made;  and  when  the  fame  is  made,  the  date  and 
number  of  fuch  entry  muft  be  inferted,  (oppofite  to  the 
faid  fhort  entry)  as  will  be  illuftrated  by  three  or  four  ex- 
amples annexed. 

In  making  entries,  it  is  ufual  for  merchants  to  include 
all  the  goods  they  have  on  board  the  fame  fhip  in  one, 
though  fometimes  they  may  happen  to  be  of  twenty  fe- 
veral denominations,  or  more  ;  and  as  it  is  enacted  by 
12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  felt.  4.  (to  which  fubfequent  acts 
have  had  reference)  that  if  any  goods,  or  merchandizes, 
be  brought  from  parts  beyond  the  feas  into  this  realm, 
by  way  of  merchandize,  and  unfhipped  to  be  laid  on  land, 
the  fubfidy,  cuftoms,  and  other  duties  thereof,  not  paid, 
or  tendered  to  the  collector,  &c.  nor  agreed  with  for  the 
fame  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  then  the  faid  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes fhall  be  forfeited  ;  therefore  there  was  fome 
years  ago  a  refolution  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  that, 
to  admit  of  poft  or  additional  entries,  where  goods  are 
fhort  entered,  (the  goods  fo  fhort  entered  being  laid  on 
land  before  payment  of  duty)  is  a  matter  of  favour  and 
indulgence,  to  prevent  fuch  goods  from  forfeiture ;  and 
though,  in  goods  delivered  by  weight  and  gauge,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  make  a  perfect  entry  before  landing, 
yet  in  goods  delivered  by  tale  and  meafure,  there  cannot 
be  any  excufe  or  pretence  for  a  fhort  entry,  and  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 


Examples  of  the  examination  and  delivery  of  foreign  goods 
imported. 

6  December,  1765,  N"  45.     14  December,  1765,  N<>3r: 
Benjaminjames /io  12  2-i.  John  Sims  £p  o  O. 

B.J.  N°  ia  10.  Ten  cafks     J.S.  Nnia  3   f   locafksqt. 
containing  C.  50  O  o  of    R.V.Nc5a  8    (  iooC.ofar- 


allum. 

N 


1. 

K.O.N°379J 

.  I 

6  0  10 
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12  3  14. 
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12  0  14 
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6  0  13 
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8 
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13  0  i8 
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8 
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K.O.8 

11  3  !4 
13  0  18 

9 

608 

7 

11  3  26 

10 

6  1   18 

3 

13  2    0 

col. 


62  2    6  10   128  o  27 

1    i2draught.  ioat7Jfeo  2  14  draught. 


Delivered  53  3     o 
Entered  50  o     o 


60  o  22 
6  1  22  tare  at  i2jfc 
per  cent. 


Delivered  11 1  2  19 
Entered  100  o     o 


127  2  13 

15  3  22tareati4fc 
per  cent. 


Short 


3  3 


Short 


19 


Pofted  8  Decemb.  N"  18. 


Ported  17  Decemb.  N'5„ 


IS  J"- 


ALL 


ALL 


15  January,  ijbb,  N°io. 
George  Chafe £12  8  6|. 

G.  C.  N°  la  10 — 10  doub. 
ferons  cont.  45  C.  of 
barilla. 


1 5  January,  1766,  N°  7. 
Robert  Afhby  £1   13  Q.{. 

R.  A.  N3  ia  10 — 10  facks 
containing  20  C.  weed- 
afhes. 


C.  qr.  lb. 

C.  qr.  ft. 

N° 1    51    8 

N°i 

222 

2532 

2 

2    I    22 

3    4  3  18 

3 

2    I    14 

4    4  2  27 

4 

2    I    16 

5    5  1  10 

5 

2    I    19 

6    5  3  22 

6 

2    I    24 

7    5  2  20 

7 

2    2      6 

8    5  3  17 

8 

2    2      4 

9    4  3  25 

9 

2    I    26 

10    6  0    3 

10 
10 

2    I    15 

10  54  2  12 

24  2     8 

0  i   I2drau. 

10  at  3ft  0  1     2  draugh 

54  i     o  24  1     6 

3  O  24  tare  at  36  ft.      02  24  tare  8  ft. 

-  each. per  (nek- 

Delivered  51  o     4  Delivered  23  2  10 

Entered  45  o     o  Entered  20  o     o 


Short    3  2   10 


Polled  i8January,  N°  9. 


Short     604 

Ported  24  January,  N°5- 

Tare   thirty-fix   pounds  per 

double  feron, 

AB7, 

r,  /-.  r  furveyors. 

Note.  It  is  fometimes  im- 
ported in  fingle,  and  fome- 
times in  treble  ferons  of  about 
the  fame  weight. 


The  draughts  being  noted,  wc  fhall  now  give  an  al- 
phabetical account  of  the  tares,  as  they  are  allowed  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  of  London. 

A. 
Allum,  in  cafks,  tare  12  per  cent. 
AJhes,  called  pot-afhes,  10  per  cent. 
Annotto,  in  chefls  of  about  180  ft.  40  ft.  per  cheft. 
AJhes,  called  wced-afhes,  tare  8  ft.  per  lack. 
Argol,  in  cafks,  14  per  cent. 

B. 
Barilla,  in  double  ferons,  36  ft.  per  feron. 
Battery,  in  fats,  8  per  cent. 
Beads,  vocat.  coral-beads,  in  cafes,  if  covered  with  rags, 

3  per  cent  for  firings,  paper,  and  rags;  if  not  covered 

with  rags,  then  only  2  per  cent. 
Brim/lone,  in  calks,  tare  8  ft.  per  cent. 
Briftlcs,  in  fats  about  5  Cwt.  tare  84  ft. 
■Ditto,  undreft  in  cafks,   17  ft.  percent. 
Bugle,  great,  in  cafks,  3  ditto. 

C. 
Canary-feeds,    in  barrels  of  about  2  1-4A  C.  tare  30  ft. 

each. 
Capers,  in  calks,  tare  i-3d. 
Cochineal,  in  chefts  covered  with  fkins,  containing  about 

I  i-half  C.  tare  50  ft. 
Ditto,  in  barrels,  about  1  i-half  C.  tare  36. 

But  it  is  now  ufually  imported  in  fuch  package. 
Ditto,  in  bales  of  about  200  ft.  each,  tare  18  ft./>«bale. 
Ditto,  in  ferons  of  about  2  C.  each,  tare  24  ft.  per  feron. 
Ditto,  in  cafks  of  about  250ft.  each,  tare  42  ft.  each, 
Cocoa-nuts,  in  cafks,  tared  according  to  their  weight. 
Coffee,  in  bales,  from  India,  of  about  2  i-half  C.  tare 

18  lb.  per  bale. 
Ditto,  in  bales,    from   Turkey,    of  about    3  C.    15  ft. 

per  bale. 
Copper,  in  fats,  tare  8  ft.  per  cent,  but  never  fo  imported. 
Copper-ore,  in  calks  of  near  2  C.  each,  tare  21  ft.  per  calk. 
Copperas,  green,    in    cafks  of  about  10   I-half  C.    tare 

10  per  cent. 

9- 


Cowries,    in  bags,  -of  about  1   i-half  C.  tare  6  ft. 
per  bag. 

D. 

Drugs. 

Aloes  Succotrina,  in  chefts,  about  3  i-half  C.  tare  80  ft. 
Ditto,  in  chefts,  of  about  2  i-half  C.  tare  55  ft.  per  cheft 

for  chefts,  and  10  per  cent,  for  bladders. 
Ditto  Epatica,  in  gunny,  about  100,  tare  8  ft.  about  2 

or  300  tare  14  ft. 
But  in  goods  from  the  Britifh  plantations,  the  prefent 

ufual  allowance  for  tare  is  i-5th  part. 
Ditto,    not  of  the  growth,    in  chefts,    tare  as  on   the 

chefts,  and  20  per  cent,  for  leathers. 
Antimony,  in  cafks,  tare  6  ft.  percent. 
Argentum  vivum,    or  quick'-filver,  about   1  l-4th,  or  I 

I-half  C.  in  boxes,  barrels,  and  leather,  tare  36  ft.  in 

barrels,  tare  14ft. 
AJfa  fcetida,  in  balkets,  about  i-4th  Cwt.  tare  3  ft.  per 

bafket. 
Ditto,  in  chefts,  from  India,  tare  50  ft.  per  cheft. 
Barley  hulled,  ox  pearl-barley,  in  cafks  of  about  4  i-half  C. 

tare  at  45  ft.  per  calk,  when  they  do  not  come  tared, 

or  if  they  do,  then  the  tare  that  is  on  them. 
Bdellium,  in  chefts  of  about  3  i-half  C.  from  India,  tare 

60  ft.  per  cheft. 
Benjamin,  in  ditto,  about  3  i-half  C.  tare  30  ft. 
In  gunny,  about  100  wt.  tare  8  ft.  about  2  and  300  wt. 

tare  14  ft. 
Bole,  in  calks,  tare  8  ft.  per  C. 
Camphire,  in  tubs,  about   i-half  or  3~4ths   of  an  100, 

tare  18  ft.  but  feldom  imported,  unlefs  refined  in  fmall 

quantities  from  Holland. 
Cardamoms,  in  bales,  about  200  wt.  tare  14  ft. 
Carraway-feeds,  in  canvas  bales,  about  300  wt.  tare  10  ft. 

but  are  fcarce  ever  imported. 
Caffta  Fijlula,  in  cafks,  tare  as  on  the  cafks. 
Caffta  Lignea,  in  chefts,  about  2  C.  tare  99  ft.  per  cheft. 
Cajfia  Minea,  in  bags,  of  about  1  C.  tare  4  ft.  each. 
Cinabrium,  or  Vermillion,  in  tubs,  about  3  i-half  hund. 

tare  36  ft.     But  the   officers  having  been  diflatisfied 

with  the  above  allowance,  have  on  fome  occafions  tared 

the  tubs,  and  found  them  on  an  average  only  to  de- 

ferve  24  ft. 
Cocculus  Indiae,  in  bags,  about  1  C.  tare  8  ft.  per  bag. 
Coloquintida,  in  chefts,  tare  i-^th  part. 
Ditto,    in    bales,    of  about  3   i-half  C.  tare  at  30  ft. 

per  bale. 
Coral,  unpolifhed,  in  cafes,  tare  as  on  them. 
Cortex  Peruvianus,  or  Jefuit' 's  Bark,  in  ferons,  about  1  C. 

tare  at  14  ft.  per  feron. 
Cream  of  Tartar,  in  cafks,  tare  taken  from  the  merchant's 

invoice,  not  being  marked  on  the  cafks. 
Cubebs,  in  bags,  tare  4ft. 
Cummin-feed,  in  facks,  about  2  i-halfC.   tare  at   12ft. 

each. 
Diagridium,  or  Scammony,    in  chefts,  about  3  i-half  C. 

tare  70  ft.  per  cheft. 
Diagridium,  not  of  the  growth,  in  chefts,  about  2  C. 

tare  at  80  ft.  per  cheft,  and  12  ^ir  cent,  for  boots. 
Fennel-feeds,    in  bales,    about  3    1-4A  C.   tare    12  ft. 

per  bale. 
Fechia  Brugiata,  in  butts,  about  1 1  C.  tare  14  per  cent. 
Galangd,  in  bales,  about  1  C.  tare  10  ft.  per  bale. 
Green-ginger,  in  jars,  about  100  wt.  tare  28  ft. 
Gum-arabic,  in  facks,  about  3  C.  tare  10  ft.  per  fack. 
Gum-Elemi,  according  to  the  prefent  practice,   has  an 

allowance  (befides  for  the  outward  package)  of  12  per 

cent,  for  the  fhavings  that  it  is  wrapt  in. 
Gum  and  Seed-lack,  in  gunny,  about   1  hund.  tare  7  ft. 

2  or  3  hund.  14  ft. 
Shellack,  in  chefts,  from  India,  tare  as  chefts  weigh. 
Stick-lack,  in  chefts,  from  ditto,  about  2  3>4ths  C.  tare 

from  100  to  no  ft.  each. 
Ditto,  in  bags,  about  1  C.  tare  5  ft.  each. 
Incenfe,  or  Olibanum,  in  gunny,    2  or  3  hund.  wt.   tare 

14  ft.  1  hund.  wt.  tare  8  ft. 
Ditto,  from  India,  in  chefts,  about  5  C.  tared  from  104 
.     to  112ft.  each. 

Ifmglafs,  in  fats,  about  3  i-half  or  4  hund.  wt.  tare  84ft. 
D  d  Jujubes, 


ALL 


ALL 


Jujubes,  in  fats,  tare  16  jfe.  per  cent. 

Juniper-berries,  Italian,  of  the  growth,  in  cafks,  tare  as 

on  them. 
Ditto,  Dutch,  of  the  growth,  in  cafks,  about  3  C.  tare 

at  70  ftj.  per  cafk. 
Manna,  of  the  growth,  in  chefts,  about  1  l-4th  C.  tare 

50ft.  each. 
Myrrha,    in  chefts,  from  3  i-half  to  4  hund.  wt.  tare 

92  ft;. 
Ditto,  from  India,  in  chefts,  about  5  C.  tare  75  ftj.  per 

cheft. 
Pepper,  long,  from  India,  in  bags,  about  1  C.  tare  8  ftj. 

per  bag. 
Pijiachias,  or  Nux-piflachia,   of  the  growth,   in  chefts, 

about  2  i-half  C.  tare  1 10  ft),  each. 
Pitch,  called  Burgundy-pitch,  in  ftands,  about  2  3-4-ths  C. 

tare  56  ftj.  but  now  not  ufually  imported. 
Prunelloes,  in  boxes,  about  14  ft.  wt.  tare  3  ft).  per  box. 
Rhubarb,  Turkifh,    of  the  growth,    in  bales,    about  2 

3-4ths  C.  tared  as  they  weigh,  about  8i  1  -half  ftj .  each. 
Ditto,  Ruflla,  of  the  growth,  in  cafks,  tared  as  upon  them. 
Sal-ammoniac,  in  cafks,  from  Italy,  tare  as  upon  them. 
Sarfaparilla,  of  the  growth,  in  bales,  about  I  C.  tare  5  ftj. 

per  bale. 
Tamarinds,  from  Indi2,  in  cafks  and  jars,  tared  as  weighed. 
Tincal,  in  duppers,  about  1  or  i~4thC.  tare  16 ftj.  about 

1  1 -half  C.  tare  20  ftj. 
Turmerick,  in  gunny,  about  1  i-half  C.  tare  14  ftj.  1  C. 

10  ftj. 
Ditto,  in  bags,  from  India,  about  3-4ths  C.  tare  6  ftj. 

per  bag. 
Verdigreafe,  in  leather,  about  i-4th  C.  and  14  ftj.  tare 

3  ffe.     But  is  not  now  ufually  fo  imported. 
Ditto,  in  cafks,  about  6  i-4th  C.  tare  65  ftj.  each. 
Vitriolum  Romanum,  in  duppers,  about  100  wt.  tare  14  ft). 

But  not  ufually  fo  imported. 
Ditto,  in  chefts  of  about  3  C.  tare  55  ftj.  per  cheft. 
Zedoaria,  from  India,  in  chefts,   about  5  i-half  C.  tare 

as  weighed. 
Note,    there   are  many  other  forts  of  drugs  ufually  im- 
ported into  the  port  of  London,  which  are  here  pur- 

pofely  omitted,  as  the  method  of  their  delivery  is  the 

fame  with  the  feveral  examples  before  given,  which 

had  not  their  tares  afcertained  by  the  tables. 
F. 
Feathers,  in  bags,  tare  4  ftj.  pa-  cent. 
Flax,  undreft,  tare  4  ftj.  per  bobbin. 
Note,  this'tare  is  for  the  bands  round  the  bobbins;  and 

when  thefe  are  covered  with  mats,  then  there  is  ufu- 
r   ally  allowed  for  tare  6  or  8  ftj.  per  bobbin. 
Flax  undreft,   in  bales  or  bags,  about  4  i-half  C.  tare 

6  ftj.  each. 

Fruit,  in  bafkets,  vide  Grocery. 

G. 

Galls,    from  Aleppo  and   Smyrna,  in  double  bags,  tare 

7  ft>.  each,  in  fingle  ditto  4  ftj.  each. 

Grains  0/ Guinea,  in  cafks,  containing  about  5  C.  tare  as 
on  the  cafks. 

Grocery. 

Almonds,  in  cafks,  tare  14  per  cent.  In  bags,  4  ftj.  per 
bag.  In  ferons  and  bags  about  200  wt.  tare  18  ftj. 
and  fo  proportionably. 

Note,  when  almonds  are  imported  in  the  fhells,  it  is  the 
practice,  in  the  port  of  London,  to  allow  two  thirds 
for  the  fhells. 

Annifeeds,  in  ferons  and  bags,  about  3  3"4ths  hund.  tare 
18  ftj.  3  I-half  ditto,  with  felts,  20  ftj.  3  i-half  ditto 
without  felts,  14  ft).  In  bales  7  C.  42  ftj.  In  cafks 
from  Holland  about  7  i-half  C.  tare  as  on  them. 

Cinnamon,  in  gunny,  about  3-4AS  or  1  C.  tare  12  ftj. 
In  fkins,  faid  wt.  14  ftj.     In  fkins  and  bags,  16  ftj. 

Cloves,  in  caroteels,  about  4  i-half  C.  tare  70  ftj.  But 
are  fometimes  palled  according  to  the  Dutch  tares, 
marked  on  the  cafks,  though  ufually  the  real  tares  are 
taken  by  emptying  the  cafks  and  talcing  their  weights. 

Currants,  in  buts  and  caroteels,  tare  16  ftj.  percent.  In 
quarter  roll,  20  ftj.  per  ditto.  In  bags  about  400  wt. 
10  ft),  per  hag. 

Figs,  in  barrels,  tare  14  ftj.  per  cent.  In  bafkets  about 
34  ft).  5  ft.  each.  In  cafks  about  4  3-4ths  C.  16  per  cent. 


Ginger,  in  bags,  about  92  ftj.  tare  4  %.  per  bag. 

Mace,  in  caroteels,  about  300  wt.  tare  70  Id.  But  19 
ufually  tared  as  cloves. 

Nutmegs,  in  caroteels,  about  6  or  7  hund.  wt.  tare  70  ftj. 
But  is  ufually  tared  as  mace  and  cloves,  which  fee 

Pepper,  in  bags,  about  300  wt.  taje  4^.  per  bag. 

Prunes,  in  puncheons,  or  uncertain  cafks,  tare  14  fe. 
per  cent.  But  this  allowance  having  by  experience 
been  found  to  be  infuiEcient,  there  is  now,  in  the  port 
of  London,  ufually  allowed  20  ftj.  per  cent,  for  the  tare 
of  the  cafks. 

Raifms,  in  the  bafkets,  tare  4  ftj.  each.  In  frails  6  fti. 
each.  Lipra,  in  barrels,  about  100  wt.  14  ftj.  each. 
Solis,  in  cafks,  12  per  cent.  Though  on  Belvadera  and 
Lipra  Raifms,  in  barrels,  23  fti.  has  been  allowed  on 
the  firft,  and  18  ftj  each  on  the  laft,  as  they  have 
been  found  to  tare  as  much  upon  an  average. 

Raifins,  from  Smyrna,  the  prefent  ufual  allowance  for 
tare  is,  for  fir-cafks,  12  ftj.  percent,  for  oak-cafks,  14ft. 
per  cent. 

Sugar,  from  India,  in  bales,  tare  36  ftj.  in  chefts  i-5th 
part,  in  cafks,  i-6th  part  in  canitters  i-8th  part,  in 
cafks  St.  Thomas  i-5th.  Loaf-fugar,  in  cafks,  with 
paper,  thread,  and  ftraw,  tare  16  ftj.  per  cent.  But  the 
prefent  ufual  allowances  for  tare  of  fugars  from  the  Bri- 
tifh  plantations,  are  according  to  the  refpedtive  weights 
following,  viz. 

All  fmall  cafks  under  8  C.wt.   tare  14  Jfc.  per  cent. 
Every  cafk  from  8  to  12  C.wt.  Tare  1  C. 

From  12  to  15  C.  1  C.   1  qr. 

From  15  to  17  C.  1  C.   2qr. 

Of  17  C.  and  upwards  1  C.  3qr. 

Ditto,  brown,  from   the  E"aft-Indies,    in  cafks,  about  4 
I-half  C.  tare  70  ftj.  per  cafk. 
H. 

Hair,  called  goats-hair,  in  canvas,  tare  4.  fa.  per  cent,  in 
hair-cloth,  7  ftj.  per  ditto. . 

Hemp,  called  fteel-hemp,  in  fats,  tare  14  ftj.  per  cent. 
But  now  not  ufually  imported. 

Hops,  in  bags,  tare  4  ftj.  per  cent. 
I. 

Inch  unwrought.  The  fkeins  of  that  fort  of  unwrought 
incle,  which  is  commonly  called  fhort  fpinnaL,  are  about 
half  an  ell  or  upwards  in  length  ;  and  of  that  which 
is  not  called  fo,  about  an  ell  in  length. 
When  unwrought  incle  is  imported  in  bales  or  bobbins, 
the  prefent  ufual  allowance  for  tare  is,  for  every  bale  or 
round  bobbin  weighing  under  2  hundred  wt.  61b.  for 
every  ditto  weighing  above  2  hundred  wt.  8  lb.  But  if 
imported  in  cafes  or  chefts,  it  is  weighed  loofe,  and 
therefore  not  any  allowance  for  tare. 

Incle  wrought,  being  always  weighed  loofe,  the  allowance 
of  tare  is  only  for  the  papers  that  contain  it,  which 
according  to  the  prefent  practice  is  2  per  cent. 

Indigo,  in  chefts  covered  with  fkins,  about  1  3~4ths  C. 
tare  481b.  in  bales  with  fkins,  about  i-half  C.  tare 
16  lb.     But  now  not  ufually  imported. 

Ditto,  of  Britifh  plantations,  in  cafks  about  i-half  to 
2  C.  tare  as  on  them. 

Iron,  old  bufhel,  in  cafks,  about  13  hundred  wt.  tare 
107  lb.  each. 

K. 

Kettle-fats,  8  lb.  per  cent. 

Li. 

Latten,  or  round-bottoms,  in  fats,  tare  8  lb.  tare  per  cent. 
M. 

Madder,  in  bales,  great  and  fmall,  fingle  and  double 
bags,  tare  281b.     In  fats,  tare  10  lb.  percent. 

Mujlard-feed,  in  bags  about  2  C.  tare  2  lb.  per  bag. 

Olives,  if  imported  in  large  cafks,  muft  be  gauged  ;  but 
in  fmall  cafks  or  jars  the  contents  may  be  computed, 
and,  according  to  the  prefent  practice  in  the  port  of 
London,  have  an  allowance  of  i-3d  part  in  confedera- 
tion of  the  liquor. 

Oils,  in  certain  cafks,  one  in  twenty  alloiued  for  leakage ; 
under  ten,  none.  In  candy  barrels,  tare  29  lb.  per 
barrel.     In  uncertain  cafks,  tare  18  lb.  per  cent. 

Note,  7  i-half  pounds  make  a  gallon,  and  252  gallons 

make  a  ton.     Though  oils  of  all  forts   pay  duty  by 

meafure,  yet  it  is  not  the  practice  to  gauge  them,  but 

l  if 


ALL 


ALL 


If  ImportecTin  uncertain  cafks,  they  are  weighed,  and  the 
grofs  weights  (after  the  deductions  of  draught  and  tare) 
are  reduced  to  meafure  by  accounting  7  i-half  pounds 
to  the  gallon. 
Train-oil,  of  the  Britifli  plantations,  in  Uncertain  cafks, 
is  allowed  18 lb.  percent,  but  in  certain  calks,  as  bar- 
rels, it  is  the  practice  in  the  port  of  London  to  albw 
c.0  lb.  per  barrel  tare. 
3  P. 

Piemento,  in  barrels,  about  2  3"4ths  C.   tare  as  on  the 

caiks. 
Plat,  vocat.  Bermudas  Plat,    in  cafks,   1  i-half  C.  tare 
as  on  the  cafks. 

R. 
Rice,  in  barrels,  about  4C.  tare  as  on  the  cafks. 

S. 
Saffiore,  in  bales,  about  6  C.  tare  84  lb. 

In  bags,  from  2  to  3C.  tare  16  lb.  per  bag. 
Sago,  from  India,  in  bags,  about  94  lb.  tare  3  lb.  each. 
Salt-petre,  in  cafks,  12  lb.  per  cent. 

In  gunny,  about  1  i-4th  C.       1 6 lb. 
In  treble  gunny,  from  India,  >    p ,, 
about  I  C.   1  qr.    131b.         J 
Shavings,  for  hats,  in  bags,  about  8  C.  141b.  each. 

Shumack,  in  bags,  about  3  i-half  C.  10 lb. 

From  2  to  3C.  81b. 

About  7  C.  141b. 

Silk  of  Bologna,    thrown,    or  orgazine,  in  fhort  bales, 
with  fearcloth,  and  cotton  wool,  about  2  C.  tare  281b. 
Therefore  it  is  the  practice  in  the  port  of  London  to 
allow  14  lb.  per  C.  for  tare. 
In  long  bales,  with  fearcloth  and  cotton  wool,  about 

2  C.  tare  30  lb. 

Of  Piedmont,  according  to  the  practice    in   the  port  of 

London,  has  the  fame  allowance  for  tare  as  Bologna. 
Of  Naples,  in  bales,  with  fearcloth,  about  2  C.  tare  1 8  lb. 
Therefore  it  is  the  practice  in  the  port  of  London,  to 
allow  9  lb.  per  100  lb.  for  tare. 

In  fangots,  with  fearcloth,  about  1  i-half  C.  tare  141b. 
and  fo  downwards  proportionably. 
Of  Meffina,  in  bales,  double  canvas,  thrown,  and  raw, 
about  2  C.  10  lb. 

In  bales,   with    fearcloth   and    cotton   wool,  ? 
about  2  C.  J 

Therefore  it  is  the  practice,  in  the  port  of  London,  to 
allow  u  lb.  per  100  lb.  for  tare. 
Sili  raw,  the  pound  to  contain  24  oz. 

Great  pounds  of  24  oz.  into  pounds  of  16  oz. 

add  i-half  part. 
Pounds  of  16  oz.  into  great  pounds  of  24  oz. 
fubtradt  i-3d  part. 
Of  Aleppo,    in   long  bales,    with   cotton-wool,    about 

3  i-4th  C.  and  downwards  to  23~4th,  tare         32  lb. 
In  fangots,  with  cotton-wool,  about  2  I -4th,  ? 
or  2  i-halfC.  J 

About  1  3-4ths,  or  2  C. 
About  1  l-4th,  or  1  i-half  C. 
Ardas  Silk,  in  fhort  bales,  with  cotton-wool,  from 
3  1 -4th  to  2  3-4thsC.  \ 

Of  Meffina,  vide  filk  thrown. 

Of  Perfia,  in  bales  of  1  1  -4th  C.  20 

Of  Smyrna  and  Cyprus,  about  3  C.  and  upwards       16 
Downwards  to  2  C.  14 

from  2C.         12 
Of  Bologna  and  Piedmont,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
port  of  London,  has  the  fame  allowance  for  tare,  as 
thrown  filk  of  Bologna,  that  is,   14  lb.  per  H2lb. 
Silk  nubs,  or  hujks,  the  pound  to  contain  21  oz. 

To  reduce  pounds  of  2 1  oz.  to  pounds  of  1 6  oz.  add  1.4th 
more,  i-4th  of  that. 

Pounds  of  16  oz.  to  pounds  of  21  oz.  fubtradt  T5T,  or 
multiply  by  16,  and  divide  by  21. 
In  bales  about  2  l-4th  C.  tare  241b.  each. 
Silh  wrought,  in  cafes,  about  1  3"4ths  C.  from  Holland. 
30  ps.  for  papers  and  packthreads,  )      ,, 

at  6  oz.  per  ps.  JlllD.  40Z 

Tared  18  ps.  for  pafteboards,  papers,  and  ) 
packthreads,  at  ditto  J 

6  ps.  for  boards,  papers,  and  pack-'}" 
threads,  8  oz.  perps,  J    3 

Tare  21 


[24 
20 
18 

[30 


12 


Wrought  Silks  are  never  examined  on  the  keys,  but 
always  fent  to  the  warehoufe. 
Smalts,  or  powder-blue,  in  cafks,  about  4C.  tare  10  lb. 

per  cent. 
Snuff,  Britifh  plantation,  in  barrels,  about  2  C.  tare  33 

on  the  cafks. 
Ditto,  from  the  Havana,  in  ferons  and  bags,  tare  as  weigh. 
Soap,  called  Cajlile-foap,  in  double  ferons,  about  3C.  tare 
30  lb. 

In  fingle  ferons,  about  3C.  tare  16  lb. 
In  chefts,  about  2  i-half  or  3  C.  tare  40  lb. 
Ditto,  called  Italian  hard-foap,  in  chefts,  about   i  i-half 

C.  tare  30  lb. 
Succads,  in  chefts,  about  I  i-half  C.  tare  40  lb. 
But  the  prefent  ufual  allowance  for  tare  is  i-3d  part. 
T. 
Tallow,   from  Ruflia  and  Ireland*  in  cafks,  tare  12  Ib4 

per  cent. 
Tea,  from  India,  in   chefts,  tubs,  and  bafkets,  tare  as 

they  weigh. 
Thread,  called  black  and  brown,  or  Bridge's  outnal,  to 
have  an  allowance  of  6  per  cent,  for  want  of  weight. 
Whited-brown,  ditto. 

Sifter's  thread,  to  have  no  allowance  (that  is)   if  im- 
ported in  certain  papers  to  be  counted,  and  palled  ac- 
cording to  their  refpedtive  weights. 
But  if  imported  in  uncertain  papers,  they  are  weighed 
loofe,  and  according  to  the  prefent  practice,  have  an 
allowance  of  12  per  cent,  for  the  faid  papers. 
Tobacco,  Barbadoes,  in  ro]'s  upon  flicks,  about  i-4thC. 
tare  about  6  lb.  per  ftick. 
Bermudas,  in  chefts,  20  lb.  per  cent. 
In  cafks,  about  3  C.  60  lb. 

about  2  i-half  C.  downwards,  to 
2  and  1  i-3dC.  501b. 
But  tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America, 
may  not  be  imported  otherwife  than  in  cafks,  chefts, 
or  cafes,  each  above  two  hundred  weight.  10  and  ir 
Will.  III.  cap.  21. 
Spanifh,  in  barrels,  about  2  1-4A  hundred  281b. 

Ditto,  in  half-barrels,  about  1  1.4th  ditto  18 

Ditto,  in  potaccoes,  with  canvas  14 

Ditto,  in  ditto,  covered  with  canvas  16 

Ditto,  in  ditto,  covered  with  fkins  26 

Virginia,  in  hogfheads,  weighing  under  300  wt.     70 
Ditto,  from  3  to  400  80 

Ditto,  from  4  to  500  90 

Ditto,  500  weight  and  upwards  100 

But  now  the  hogfheads  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are 
ftripped  off,  and  the  real  weight  of  the  tobacco  taken. 
And  in  confideration   of  the  merchant's  charge,  in 
opening,  ftripping,  and  making  up  their  hogfheads, 
after  famples  have  been  drawn,  they  are  to  be  allowed 
two  pounds  per  hogfhead,  which  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  foot  of  the  account. 
Note,  the  damaged  tobacco,  for  which  the  merchant  re- 
fufes  to  pay  duty,  muft  be  feparated  from  the  found 
before  it  be  weighed. 
Tortoife-Jhell,  in  boxes  and  cafks,  tare  as  on  them. 
Turpentine,  in  cafks,  tare  i-5th  part. 
Twine,  in  mats,  about  2  I-half  C.  tare  gib.  per  mat. 

V. 
Vermacelli  pajle,  in  cafes,  about  2  I -4th  C.  tare  80  lb, 
per  cent. 

W. 
Wax,  vocat.  Bees-wax,  in  cafks,  about  10  C.  tare  841b. 

per  cafk. 
Whale-fins,  of  Britifh  plantation  fifhing,  in  bundles,  about 

I  C.  tare  6  lb.  per  bundle. 
Wool,  Beaver-wool,  in  hogfheads  and  brizles,  tare  75  lb. 
in  crobies,  tare  the  cover,  which  is  i-3d  of  the  whole. 
Cotton-wool,  tare  4  lb.  per  cent. 
But  if  in  hair-bags  from  Turkey,  the  prefent  ufual 
allowance  for  tare  is  20  per  bag. 

But  if  fcrewed  with  ropes  from  Cyprus,  the  aUowanu 
for  tare  is,  per  particular  order,  7  lb.  per  cent. 
Eftridge,  lambs,  Polifh  wool,  tare  41b.  percent. 
Spanifh  wool,  in  bales,  for  cloth  about  2  C.  tare  28  lb. 
For  felts  about  2  i-4thC.  141b. 
Segovia  Spanifh,  for  felts  about  2C.   151b. 
Carmenian  wool,  in  bales,  about  3  C.  (vide Hair)  <)\h. 
each. 
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Wormfeeds,    from   Smyrna,    in  bales,  with  felts,  about 
33-4ths  C.  tare  241b. 

From  Aleppo,  with  cotton-wool  24 

Y. 
Yarn-,  cable-yarn,  in  winch,  from  Ruffia,  tare      281b. 
Cotton-yarn,  in  bales,  from  India,  about  3  i-half  C. 

43 
In  bags,  from  Turkey,  tare  51b.  per  cent. 
From  Aleppo,  in  bales,  with  cotton-wool  28 

And  fo  downwards  proportionably. 
From  Smyrna,  in  bales,  with  felts,  about  4C.   28 
Without  felts,  about  4C.   18 
In  fangots,without  felts,  about  1  3-4ths,  or2  C.  14 
1  i-halfC.  12 

With  felts,  ikins,  and  cotton        16 
Irifh  yarn,  the  pack  to  contain  480  lb.  wt. 
Linen-yarn,  in  fats,  tare  1 2  lb.  per  cent. 
ALLUM,  or  Alum,  a  kind  of  fait,  of  an   acid,  af- 
tringent  tafte. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin,  lumen,  light ; 
becaufe  it  gives  a  luftre  to  colours  ;  and  others  from  the 
Greek,  d>.c,  fait. 

The  allum  in  ufe  at  prefent  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  ancients,  for  theirs  was  natural ;  whereas  ours  is 
factitious,  and  confifts  of  other  ingredients  befides  the 
concreted  juice  which  the  ancients  called  allum. 

Allum  is  made  of  a  ftone,  fea-weed,  and  urine.  The 
ftone  is  found  in  moft  of  the  hills  between  Scarborough 
and  the  river  Tees  in  Yorkfhire.  It  is  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
and  will  flit  like  Cornifh  flate. 

The  mine,  before  it  is  calcined,  being  expofed  to  the 
air,  will  moulder  into  pieces,  and  yield  a  liquor  whereof 
copperas  may  be  made  ;  but,  being  calcined,  it  is  fit  for 
.allum.  Sometimes  a  liquor  will  iflue  out  of  the  fides  of 
the  mine,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  turns  into  na- 
tural allum. 

When  the  mine  is  calcined,  it  is  put  into  pits  of  wa- 
ter, fupported  with  frames  of  wood,  about  ten  yards 
broad,  placed  in  a  current,  which  turns  the  liquor  into 
a  receptory,  from  whence  it  is  pumped  into  another  pit 
of  mine  ;  fo  that  every  pit  of  liquor,  before  it  comes  to 
the  boiling,  is  pumped  into  four  feveral  pits  of  mine,  and 
every  pit  of  mine  is  fteeped  in  four  feveral  liquors,  be- 
fore it  is  thrown  away ;  the  laft  pit  being  always  frefh 
mine. 

Kelp  is  made  of  a  fea-weed,  called  tangle.  It  grows 
plentifully  on  the  rocks  by  the  fea-fide.  Being  dried,  it 
will  burn  and  run  like  pitch  ;  when  cold  and  hard  it  is 
beaten  to  allies,  fteeped  in  water,  and  the  lees  drawn 
off.  The  boiling  pans  are  made  of  lead,  and  placed  upon 
iron  plates,  about  two  inches  thick. 

When  the  work  is  begun,  they  fave  the  liquor,  which 
comes  from  the  allum  which  they  call  mothers ;  with  this 
they  fill  two  third  parts  of  the  boilers,  and  put  in  one 
third  part  of  frefh  liquor  which  comes  from  the  pits.  Be- 
ing thus  filled  up  with  cold  liquors,  the  fires  not  having 
been  drawn  out,  will  boil  again  in  lefs  than  two  hours 
time  ;  and  in  every  two  hours  the  liquor  will  wafte  four 
inches,  and  the  boilers  mull  be  again  filled  with  frefh 
liquor. 

After  it  has  boiled  about  twenty-four  hours,  there  is 
put  into  the  boiler  about, a  hogfhead  of  the  lees  of  kelp. 
Prefently  afterwards  the  liquor  is  drawn  out  into  a  fettler, 
made  of  lead,  where  it  continues  about  two  hours,  during 
which  time  moft  of  the  nitre  and  flime  link  to  the 
bottom. 

Then  the  liquor  is  emptied  out  of  the  fettle  into  a 
cooler,  and  about  twenty  gallons  of  urine  added  to  it ; 
where  it  continues  in  temperate  weather,  four  days. 
The  fecond  day  the  allum  begins  to  ftrike,  gather,  and 
harden  about  the  fides,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cooler. 

When  the  liquor  has  flood  four  days,  the  liquor  called 
the  mothers  is  fcooped  out  into  a  ciftern,  the  allum  re- 
maining on  the  fides,  and  at  the  bottom;  and  from 
thence  the  mothers  are  pumped  again  into  the  boiler. 

The  allum,  taken  from  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
cooler,  is  put  into  a  ciflern,  and  wafhed  with  water, 
which  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  after  which 
it  is  roached  in  the  following  manner  : 

Being  wafhed,  it  is  put  into  a  pan  with  a  quantity  of 
water,   where  it  melts  and  boils  a  little.     Then  it  is 


pumped  into  aJarge  cafk,  where  it  commonly  ftanct?  ten 
days,  and  is  then  fit  to  takedown  for  the  market.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  142. 

The  method  of  making  allum  in  Italy  is  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  former. 

M.  Geoftroy  had  an  exact  information,  in  Italy,  of 
the  method  of  making  roach-allum  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
Near  that  city  are  quarries  of  a  greyifh  or  reddifh  ftone, 
pretty  hard,  like  the  travertin.  They  calcine  thefe  flones 
in  kilns,  and  then  boil  the  calx  in  water  over  a  ftrong 
fire.  The  water  diflblves  all  the  fait  contained  in  the 
calx,  and  three  remains  an  infipid  earth.  The  water, 
thus  impregnated,  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  fak  ftioots  into 
cryftals,  like  tartar,  about  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
cafk,  which  is  the  roach-allum.  Hijl.  de  V Acad.  Roy.  cks 
Scien.   j  702. 

M.  Romberg,  with  three  parts  of  allum,  and  one  part 
of  any  combuflible  matter,  which  turns  to  a  coal,  by  a 
previous  calcination,  diflillation,  and  ignition,  in  a  clofe 
veflel,  prepared  a  phofphorus,  or  fulphureous  matter,, 
which  immediately  kindled  on  the  free  accefs  of  air. 
But  this  inflammable  matter  cannot  be  produced  by  the 
acid  of  vitriol,  nor  the  fpirit  of  fait  or  nitre ;  a  plain 
indication  that  the  acid  of  allum,  as  being  more  fubtile, 
has  a  freer  ingrefs  into  the  phlogiflic  earth,  than  the  acid 
of  vitriol  itfelf.     See  Mem  de  I' Acad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1711. 

Alum  is  a  ftrong  aflringent,  acid  drier:  the  native 
alum  fmells  fomething  like  aqua  fortis ;  but  the  factitious 
has  little  or  no  fmell  ;  when  thrown  upon  live  coals, 
it  rifes  into  bubbles,  and  melts  in  water.  The  cryftals 
of  alum  have  eight  fides,  reprefenting  an  hexagonal  py- 
ramid, with  the  angles  cut  off,  or  they  are  bounded  by 
four  hexagonal  and  four  triangular  fuifaces.  A  fohitJun 
of  alum  coagulates  milk,  turns  the  tincture  of  heliotro- 
pium  purple,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  and  turns  the  infufion  of  galls  turbid 
and  whitifh ;  with  fait  of  tartar,  it  concretes  into  a 
white  coagulum,  without  any  fenfible  heat  or  fmoke ; 
and  often,  upon  mixing  this  folution  with  oil  .of  tartar, 
an  urinous  fmell  is  perceived  ;  but  this  happens  only 
when  the  alum  has  been  purified  with  urine,  as  in  hn- 
glifh  alum;  but  there  is  no  fuch  fmell  from   the  Roman. 

Alum  is  greatly  ufed  in  dying  and  colouring,  neither 
of  which  can  well  be  performed  without  it;  for  it  not 
only  fixes  the  colour  upon  the  fluffs,  but  alfo  difpofes 
them  to  take  the  colour,  and  adds  a  brifknefs  and  deli- 
cacy to  it. 

The  ufual  preparations  of  alum  are,  purification,  dil- 
tillation,  and  ufiion,  or  calcination.  It  is  purified  by 
being  diflblved  in  fair  water,  and  then  evaporating  and 
cryftallizing  the  folution  in  the  common  manner.  It  is 
diftilled  like  vitriol,  and  the  firft  thing  that  comes  over 
is  an  infipid  phlegm,  then  an  acrid  fpirit,  nearly  the  fame 
with  fpirit  of  vitriol.  What  remains  in  the  retort,  is  a 
white,  light,  friable  fubftance,  called  burnt  alum  ;  being 
alum  deprived  of  its  phlegm,  and  fome  portion  of  its 
acid,  and,  by  a  new  folution  and  evaporation,  it  will 
Ihoot  into  cryftals,  as  before  diflillation;  The  phlegm 
of  alum  would  be  perfectly  ufelefs,  if  pure;  but  as  it 
contains  always  fome  portion  of  the  acid,  and  alfo  fome 
portion  of  alum,  which  flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
it  becomes  a  very  ufeful  external  application  in  chirur- 
gical  cafes,  for  moderating  inflammations,  and  drying 
ulcers.  One  dram  of  alum,  diflblved  in  fix  ounces  of 
this  phlegm,  makes  an  alum-water,'  which  is  an  excel- 
lent detergent  for  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  fpirit  of 
alum  is  ufed  the  fame  as  fpirit  of  vitriol.  Burnt  alum 
eats  away  fungous  flefh,  and  is  fuccefsfully  fprinkled 
upon  linen,  to  abforb  bad  fmells  arifing  from  any  part 
of  the  body,     Geoffrey. 

ALLVM-water,  is  made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of 
alum  in  a  quart  of  clear  water,  till  the  alum  is  diflblved. 
If  you  wafh  with  this  water  the  prints  you  intend  to  co- 
lour, it  will  not  only  prevent  the  colours  from  finking 
into  the  paper,  but  alfo  add  add  a  luftre  and  brightnefs 
to  them. 

ALMADY,  a  final!  canoe,  four  fathoms  long,  gene- 
rally made  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  it  is  ufed  by  the 
negroes  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  to  trade  among 
themfelves,  and  with  the  Europeans,  who  lie  oft*  the 
fliore  for  trade. 

Almadt, 
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A&MADY,  is  alfo  a  vetlel  ufcd  in  the  Eaft-InJies ;  it 
Is  made  in  the  form  of  a  weaver's  ftiuttle,  except  that  it 
is  Iquare  at  the  ftern.  Some  of  them  are  eighty  feet 
long,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  wide.  They  carry  great 
llore  of  merchandize,  and  with  thefe  veflels  the  richeft 
Indian  merchants  drive  their  greateft  trade,  whether 
thev  load  them  on  their  own  account,  or  let  them  out 
upon  freight  to  the  European  merchants. 

ALMANACK,  is  part  of  the  law  of  England,  of 
which  the  court  muft  take  judicial  notice  ;  per  Holt. 
Cb.J.  6  Mod.  41. 

Whether  the  patent  to  the  company  of  ftationers  for 
fole  printing  of  almanacks  be  good  or  not.  See.  10. 
Mid.  105. 

Whether  fuch  a  day  of  the  month  was  on  a  Sunday 
or  not,  and  fo  not  a  dies  juridicus,  is  triable  by  the  coun- 
try or  the  almanack.     Dyer.  182.  pi.  55. 

ALMENE,  an  Indian  weight  of  about  two  pounds, 
ferving  to  weigh  faffron  in  many  parts  on  that  coaft. 

ALMONDS,  a  kind  of  medicinal  fruit  contained  in 
a  hard  ftone  full  of  little  cells,  which  is  inclofed  in  a 
tough  cottony  (kin. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  fruit,  fo  nearly  refembles 
the  peach)  both  in  leaves  and  bloflbms,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  them,  but  by  their  fruit.  It  grows  fpon- 
taneouily  only  in  the  warmer  countries,  as  Spain,  and 
particularly  Barbary,  flowering  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  fruit  is  ripe  in  Auguft. 

Almonds  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  fweet  and  bitter. 
Sweet  Almonds  are  accounted  nourishing,  but,  if 
eaten  in  too  large  a  quantity,  are  hard  of  digeftion.  But 
the  oil  drawn  from  them  is  moft  in  ufe.  It  is  of  great 
fervice  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  as  coughs,  fhortnefs 
of  breath  ;  alfo  in  forenefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  pleure- 
tic  pains.  In  the  ftone,  gravel,  and  all  difeafes  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  it  is  of  lingular  ufe,  by  its  foften- 
ing  and  lubricating  quality. 

The  milky  juice  prefied  from  fweet  almonds  bruifed 
snd  fteeped  in  water,  is  very  good  for  confumptive  and 
pleuretic  perfons ;  for  this  milk  contains  a  great  many 
oily  and  balfamic  parts,  fit  for  nourifliing  and  reftoring 
the  folid  parls,  moderating  the  violent  motions  of  the 
humours,  and  allaying  their  fharpnefs.     Hoffman. 

Hitter  Almonds,  are  moftly  ufed  outwardly  as  a 
cofmetic,  being  cleanfing  and  beautifying.  The  oil  dropt 
into  the  ear  is  good  againft  deafnefs,  and  is  frequently 
an  ingredient  in  anodyne  liniments.     Miller. 

Almond,  a  Portugueze  meafure  for  oil  :  an  almond 
makes  four  gallons  and  two  quarts. 

ALMOXARIFARGO,  is  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half 
J>er  cent  paid  ad  valorem  upon  all  bulls  hides,  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  in  Spanifli  America,  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  thefe  hides,  which  are  (hipped  on  board  Eu- 
ropean veflels.  Befides  this  duty,  there  is  alfo  another 
duty,  called  that  of  the  quinto,  but  only  at  the  rate  of 
four  rials  per  hide. 

This  is  alfo  an  old  duty  paid  upon  theBritiih  woollen 
manufactures  in  Old  Spain. 

All  goods  in  Spain,  it  muft  be  obferved,  are  rated  at 
the  Cuftom-houfe  by  maravedies,  or  rials ;  and  the 
cuftoms  are  paid  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  denominations. 
The  cuftoms,  called  akavalas  (fee  Alcavalas)  and 
fome  others,  are  paid  in  vellon,  or  copper  money ;  the 
old  duty,  called  almoxarifargo,  and  fome  others,  are  paid 
three  quarters  in  vellon,  and  one  quarter  in  plata,  orfii- 
ver  money.  The  plate-money  is  fifty  per  cent,  better 
than  the  vellon  money  of  the  fame  denomination.  The 
merchants  there  always  make  up  the  accounts  of  their 
cuftoms  in  their  own  books  in  vellon,  and  therefore, 
make  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  for  fuch  part  of  it  as 
is  paid  in  plate. 

Fifteen  rials  vellon  are  a  piece  of  eight,  and  thirty- 
four  maravedies  make  a  rial. 

The  duty  called  almoxarifargo  is  eleven  per  cent,  on 
fome  of  our  woollen  manufactures;  on  others  not  above 
five  per  cent. 

On  thofe  goods  where  the  almoxarifargo  is  eleven  per 
cent,  the  old  alcavala  is  no  more  than  one  per  cent.    But 
where   the  almoxarifargo  is  no  more  than  five  per  cent. 
the  old  alcavala  is  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
9- 


So  that  the  duties  in  Spain  upon  an  100  maravedies 
only  will  arife  thus,  even  to  the  lOOth  part  of  a  mara- 
vedy,  on  the  goods  which  pay  the  higher  almoxarifargo. 
100  maravedies  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  value  of  the  goods. 


a  premio, 


1 1  per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  quarto  plata. 
2  Dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata. 

I  £  Uno  y  medio  per  ciento,  with 

or  addition  of  five  per  cent. 
I  Uno  per  cent,  noeva  alcavala. 

1  Uno  per  cent,  donative 

2  Dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata, 
^  Per  ciento. 

1  Per  ciento. 

2  Per  ciento — quarto  plata. 
I  Old  alcavala. 

il  Per  ciento — quarto  plata. 

24^  in  all ;  fo  that,  by  this  account,  the  whole  dutier. 
are  24^  of  100  maravedies. 

But  here  the  reader  muft  obferve,  that  a  quarter  part 
of  fome  of  thefe  duties  is  paid  in  plata,  which  as  faid 
before,  is  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  the  vellon  ;  and  that 
there  is  alfo  a  premium,  or  addition,  of  five  per  cent. 
on  one  of  the  duties.  The  addition  then  of  this  five 
per  cent,  and  alfo  of  the  fifty  per  cent,  will  ftill  fwell 
the  account,  and  add  to  the  aforefaid  24^  per  cent,  that 
is  to  fay, 

The  quarter  part  of  eleven  per  cent,  almoxarifargo  is 
2vcSo  maravedies,  which,  being  paid  in  plata,  which 
is  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  vellon,  the  half  of 
2-iVi>>  maravedies  muft  be  added,  viz. 

mar.  100th  part  of  a  m^Tm 


The  quarter  part  of  three  times  •» 
dos  per  ciento  paid  in  plata  for  ' . 
the  fame  reafon  muft  be  added  -  '  1 

The  premium  of  five  per  cent,  on 
ii.  maravedies  muft  amount  to  - 

The  laft  duty  is   i£  maravedies  ;"" 
and,  the  quarter  of  this  being 
314  hundred   parts   of  a  mara- 
vedy,  the  half  of  the  fum  fliould 
be  added  for  its  being  paid  in  y 
plata  ;  but  to  avoid  fo  inconfi-  j 
derable  a  fraction,  the  merchants  I 
in  their  accounts  add  only  the  | 
half  of  thirty      -     -     -     -    -J 


In  all  2 

The  cuftoms  without  thefe  addi--j 
tions,  amount  to  24^  per  cent.  >  24 
maravedies      -     -     -     - 

So  that  the  whole  cuftom  is  on  i 
every  100  maravedies     - 


37 1 


75 


7t 


h 


35 
25 
60 


But,  where  the  almoxarifargo  is  no  more  than  five 
per  cent,  the  old  alcavala  is  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
the  whole  cuftom  as  follows,  viz. 

5    per  cent,  almoxarifargo — quarto  plata. 

2     dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata. 

ii  per  ciento,  with  a  premium,  or  addition  of"  fifty 

per  cent. 
I     per  ciento  nova  alcavala. 

1  per  ciento  donativo. 

2  dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata. 
i  per  ciento. 

1  per  ciento. 

2  dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata. 
5^  old  alcavala. 

ii  uno  y  quarto  per  ciento— quarto  plata. 

22|,  fo  that,  according  to  this  table,  the  whole  duti<u 
are  22^  per  cent,  maravedies. 

But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe,  for  the 
quarto  plata  and  the  premium,  additions  muft  be  made, 
viz. 

E  e  For 
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For  the  quarto  plata  on  five  per  ) 

cent,  almoxarifargo  -     -     -  J 

For  the  quarto  plata  on  three  times  ) 

dos  per  ciento  -  -  -  -  -  J 
For  the  premio  of  five  per  cent,  on  \ 

ii  maravedies  -  -  -  -  -  J 
For  the  quarto   plata  on  the  laft  \ 

duty  of  ii  per  cent.  -     -     -     -J 


mar.  103th  part  of  a  mar. 
0      62i 


To  which  add  the  22A  above-men-  7 
tioned,  viz.     ------  J 

And  the  whole  duty  on  goods,  pay 
ing  but  five  per  cent,  almoxari 
fargo,  amounts  to 


22 


■  Pay- ) 

vxari-  ^24 


75 

n 

15 

60 

75 
35 


Thefe  duties  of  26-,%%  maravedies,  and,  24-^  ma- 
ravedies per  cent,  are  reckoned  in  vellon,  or  copper 
money. 

But  to  fhew  how  much  this  amounts  to  upon  the  real 
value  of  the  Britifh  goods,  it  will  be  neceffary  firft  to 
fix  the  value  of  our  goods,  and  then  to  fhew  what 
gratias  are  allowed,  or  abatements  made,  to  the  mer- 
chants out  of  thefe  cuftoms. 

To  begin  with  a  comparifon  of  the  Cuftom-houfe 
valuation,  and  the  real  value,  and  particularly  in  the 
cafe  of  Englifh  bays. 

A  piece  of  bays  rated  at  10,000  maravedies,  pays 
2,66o  maravadies  cuftoms. 

The  fame  has  been  ufually  fold  for  20  ducats,  or  220 
rials  plate  :  to  which  add  fifty  per  cent,  for  vellon,  or 
copper  money,  and  it  will  amount  to  330  rials ;  and 
thefe,  multiplied .  by  thirty-four  maravedies,  will  pro- 
duce 11,220  maravedies;  that  is,  1,220  more  than  the 
Cuftom-houfe  valuation. 

Now  2,663  maravedies  on  10,000,  is  26|,  or  26r6-°-, 
percent,  but  on  11,220  is  not  quite  23  percent. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  thirty-three  per  cent,  is  abated 
for  the  farmer's  gratia  ;  that  is,  in  100  pieces  of  bays, 
the  farmer  of  the  revenue  counts  no  more  than  fixty- 
feven,  he  receiving  cuftom  for  no  more;  fo  that  the 
whole  ioo  pieces  pay  only  the  cuftom  of  fixty-feven 
pieces. 

Upon  the  payment  of  thefe  cuftoms,  there  is  alfo  a 
'  quarter  part  abated  for  the  king's  gratia.  A  quarter 
part  of  fixty-feven  is  i6i:  this  reduced  the  cuftoms  on 
fixty-feven  pieces  to  no  more  than  the  cuftom  on  50-S. 

But  other  allowances  are  alfo  made  to  the  merchants 
which  brought  the  cuftoms  on  100  pieces  of  bays  down 
to  forty-three,  or  thereabouts,  which  make  an  abate- 
ment of  fifty- feven  percent,  on  the  cuftoms,  which  has 
been  fhewn  were  not  above  123  per  cent,  of  the  real 
value  of  the  goods,  and  reduced  the  fame  to  about 
9tt>  Per  cent-  °n  our  bays. 

On  other  goods  the  deductions  are  greater.  The 
farmer's  gratia  is  forty-five  per  cent,  the  king's  gratia 
a  quarter  part  of  the  remaining  fifty-five,  which  amounts 
to  13I,  percent,  and  reduced  the  goods  to  41JL  percent. 
of  the  quantity  whereon  the  cuftoms  are  paid ;  which 
is  the  fame  thing  as  abating  58^  per  cent,  out  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  reducing  the  fame,  on  all  paying  the 
eleven  per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  to  lefs  than  oY6T ;  on  all 
others  which  paid  but  five  per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  to 
about  8|-  per  cent. 

ALNAGE,  fignifies  the  meafure  of  an  el),  or  mea- 
furing  with  an  ell.     It  is  ufed  in  flat.  17  Ed.  4.  c.  c 

ALNAGER,  or  AULNAGER,  is  properly  a  meafure 
by  the  ell ;  and  the  word  aune  in  French  fignifieth  an 
ell.  An  aulnager  with  us,  is  a  public  fworn  officer  of 
the  king's,  whofe  place  is  to  examine  into  the  affize  of 
all  cloths,  made  throughout  the  land,  and  to  fix  feals 
upon  them;  and  another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
colleft  a  fiibfidy  or  aulnage  duty  granted  to  the  king 
He  hath  power  hy  Jlat.  25  Ed.  111.  feel.  4.  cap.  1.  and 
feveral  other  ancient  ftatutes ;  which  appoint  his  fees, 
and  inflict  a  punifhment  for  putting  his  feal  to  deceit- 
ful cloth,  &c.  viz.  a  forfeiture  of  his  office,  and  the 
value.  27  Ed.  III.  3  R.  II.  But  there  are  now  three 
officers  belonging  to  the  regulation  of  cloathing,  who 
bear  the  diftinct  names  of  fearcher,  meafurer,  and 
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aulnager;  all  which  were  formerly  comprized  in  one 
perfon.  4  Inji.  31.  And  becaufe  the  fubjedts  of  this 
kingdom  fhould  not  be  abufed,  an  office  of  fearch- 
ing  is  eftablifhed  by  act  of  parliament.     Cowel. 

All  the  attempts  which  our  forefathers  made  for  re- 
gulating of  manufactures,  when  left  to  the  execution 
of  any  particular  officer,  in  a  fhort  time,  refolved  but 
into  a  tax  on  the  commodity,  without  refpect  to  the 
goodnefs  thereof.  As  is  moft  notorious  in  the  cafe  of 
aulnage,  which  was  intended  for  a  proof  of  the  good- 
nefs of  the  commodity  ;  and  to  that  purpofe  a  feal 
was  invented,  as  a  fignal  that  the  commodity  was  made 
according  to  the  ftatute :  which  feals,  it  is  faid,  may 
now  be  bought  by  thoufands,  and  put  on  what  the 
buyers  pleafe.     Sir  Jojiab  Child  en  Trade,  p.  2.  feq. 

That  impositions  of  this  kind  upon  foreign  nations 
have  proved  highly  injurious  to  our  woollen  manufac- 
tures, by  giving  our  rivals  an  opportunity  to  fupplant 
us  therein,  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  any  expe  • 
rience  in  the  trade  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

A  duty  being  impofed  on  woollen  cloths,  for  the 
maintainance  of  an  office  to  look  into  that  manufacture, 
and  the  loyalty,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  fluffs  produced 
therein ;  the  alnager,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  whole, 
is  now  become  only  the  collector -of  that  duty,  or  fub- 
fidy,  granted  to  the  king,  though  he  flill  holds  the  an- 
cient denomination,  becaufe  the  collection  of  that  fub- 
fidy  was  committed  to  him.  Nor  was  he  abridged  of 
his  meafuring  and  fearching,  till ,  by  his  own  neglect, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  feparate  the  two  offices.  So 
that  there  is  now  a  peculiar  meafurer,  diftinct  from  the 
alnager,  or  collector,  to  allow  the  affize  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  every  cloth  made  in  England  and  Wales. 

ALOES  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  plant  aloe. 
There  are  various  forts  of  it  in  the  fhops,  which  are  dif- 
tinguifhed,  either  from  the  places  whence  they  are 
brought,  from  the  fpecies  of  the  plants  which  yield 
them,  or  from  fome  difference  in  the  juices  themfelves. 

The  ancients  reckoned  but  two  forts ;  the  one  was 
pure,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  inclining  to  red,  re- 
fembling  the  colour  of  a  liver,  and  thence  named  hepa- 
tic ;  the  other  was  full  of  impurities,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
only  the  drofs  of  a  better  fort.  Geoffroy,  Commelinus, 
Dale,  and  the  more  accurate  writers  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dico, range  the  different  forts  of  aloes  found  at  prefent 
in  the  (hops,  in  three  claffes,  the  focotorine,  or  finer ; 
the  common,  or  fecond  fort,  which  is  lefs  efteemed  ;  and 
the  foetid,  which  is  the  worft  of  all :  thefe  two  laft 
forts,  when  pure,  are  likewife  called  hepatic  ;  and  when 
very  impure,  caballine,  or  horfe-aloes.  The  focotorine  is 
bright,  mining,  clear,  friable  in  the  winter,  fomewhat 
pliable  in  the  fummer,  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour,  with 
;  a  purple  caft  :  the  pureft  fort  of  this  kind  of  aloes,  when 
:  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  of  an, 
aromatic,  bitter  tafte,  and  fmell  not  unlike  myrrh.  The 
common  fort  of  aloes  is  lefs  clear  and  bright  than  the 
former,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  more  compact  texture  ; 
it  is  likewife  drier,  of  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  in- 
tensely bitter  tafte.  The  third  and  worft  fort  of  aloes, 
properly  called  caballine,  has  been  ufually  given  only  to 
horfes  :  this  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  foregoing 
forts,  by  its  ungrateful  ftrong  fmell,  although,  in  other 
refpects,  it  agrees  pretty  much  with  the  common  aloes  ; 
fometimes  it  is  prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  eye  from  even  the  focotorine.  Mr. 
Boulduc  obferves,  that  the  focotorine  aloes  contain  lefs 
refin  than  the  hepatic ;  and  that  the  refin  has  little,  if 
any,  purgative  virtue :  he  afferts  likewife,  that  the 
former  purges  more,  and  with  greater  irritation  than  the 
latter.  This  obfervation,  which  appears  to  be  perfectly 
juft,  points  out  the  juices  to  which  the  different  kinds 
of  aloes  may  be  applied  :  the  finer  fort  is  propereft  to 
promote  or  excite  the  menftrual  flux,  or  to  anfwer  the 
like  purpofes,  while  the  inferior  forts  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  act  as  a  common  purge.  With  regard  to  the 
folubility  of  aloes,  it  entirely  diffolves  in  boiling  water  ; 
but  a  confiderable  portion  fubfides  upon  the  menftruum's 
growing  cold.  The  fame  inconvenience  is  obfervable 
in  folutions  of  this  drug  made  with  wine,  which  on 
keeping  throw  off  to  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  con- 
taining veflel,  a  confiderable  part  of  what  they  had  for- 
merly 
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merly  taken  up;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  proof  fpirit 
not  only  almoft  entirely  diffolves  the  aloes,  if  pure,  but 
keeps  the  whole  fufpended. 

ALOSE,  a  fort  of  fifh,  pretty  much  like  the  fardine, 
or  pilchard,  in  fhape,  but  a  great  deal  larger.  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  the  (had,  but  it  is  quite  another  fifh, 
and  is  very  fcarce  in  England.  It  is  one  of  thofe  fifh 
Which  are  called  pafiage  fifties,  or  fifties  of  a  feafon,  be- 
caufe  it  never  fwims  out  of  the  fea  into  rivers  but  in  the 
fpring. 

The  roes  of  ahfes  are  as  much  valued  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  as  thofe  of  the  fturgeon  are  in  Ruflia;  and  the 
trade  of  them  is  not  much  lefs  confiderable,  there  being 
every  year  a  confumption  of  many  fhip  loads  of  them. 

The  alofe  grows  to  the  bignefs  of  a  falmon.  It  is  co- 
vered with  large  thin  fcales,  which  are  eafily  rubbed  off. 
Its  head  is,  as  it  were,  fqueezed  in  towards  the  upper 
part  of  its  body  :  its  mouth  is  peaked,  and  it  has  no 
teeth.  There  is,  on  the  top  of  its  head,  over  its  eyes, 
a  bone,  or  fcale,  on  each  fide,  which  is  fmooth  and 
bright.  Its  tongue  is  blackifh  ;  its  back  white,  inclin- 
ing to  yellow ;  its  fides  and  belly  are  of  a  filver  co- 
lour. This  fifh  is  fond  of  fait ;  and,  therefore,  they 
bait  it  by  throwing  handfuls  of  fait  into  the  places 
where  they  perceive  any. 

It  is  a  delicious  meat,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
oil  and  volatile  fait.  When  this  fifh  is  not  very  frefh,  it 
has  a  fourifh  tafte,  which  hurts  the  gums  of  thofe  that 
eat  it.  There  is,  in  its  head,  a  ftrong  bone,  good  for 
the  ftone  and  gravel,  and  for  abforbing  acids,  for  it  is 
an  alkali.  The  ftomach  of  the  alofe,  being  dried  and  re- 
duced into  powder,  is  judged  proper  for  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach. 

ALPAGNA,  an  animal  much  like  the  llamus  and 
the  vigonas,  except  that  its  legs  are  fhorter,  and  its 
muzzle  thicker  and  flatter,  fo  that  it  fomething  re- 
fembles  a  human  face.  The  inhabitants  of  Peru  reckon 
this  animal  among  the  beads  of  burthen,  and  make  it 
carry  ioo  weight.  Of  its  wool  they  make  fluffs,  ropes, 
and  bags ;  and  of  its  bones,  tools  for  weavers.  They 
even  make  an  advantage  of  its  excrements,  ufing  them 
for  fuel,  both  in  their  chambers  and  in  the  kitchen.  The 
wool  of  the  alpagna  eafily  partes  for  that  of  the  vigogna ; 
and  that  of  the  latter,  which  comes  from  Peru  into 
Spain,  is  almoft  always  mixed  with  the  former. 

ALPHABET,  among  merchants  and  traders,  is  a 
kind  of  index,  with  the  twenty-four  letters  in  their 
natural  order,  in  which  are  fet  down  the  names  and 
furnames  of  thofe  with  whom  open  accounts  are  kept, 
and  which  refers  to  the  folio  of  the  ledger  where 
thofe  accounts  are  written  in  the  form  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  fervingto  find  eafily,  and  without  any  trouble, 
fuch  accounts  as  are  neceffary  to  be  turned  to. 

ALPHOENIX,  is  only  the  white  barley-fugar,  or 
twifted  fugar,  to  which  they  give  an  extraordinary  name, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  valuable. 

This  fugar,  which  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is 
made  of  common  fugar,  which  is  boiled  till  it  becomes 
eafy  to  crack,  when  they  pour  it  upon  a  marble  table, 
greafed  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  mould  it  into 
various  figures  with  a  brafs  crotchet.  Is  is  eafy  to 
falfify  it  with  ftarch. 

ALQUIER,  alfo  called  Cantar,  is  a  liquid  meafure 
ufed  in  Portugal  for  oil  :  it  contains  fix  cavades,  or 
canadores.  Two  alquiers  make  an  almude,  or  almond. 
See  Almond. 

Alquier  is  alfo  a  dry  meafure  for  grain  atLifbon. 
It  is  very  fmall ;  for  no  lefs  than  240  alquiers  are  re- 
quifite  to  make  nineteen  feptiers  of  Paris,  or  one  laft 
of  Amfterdam,  or  thirty-eight  bufhels  of  Bourdeaux. 
Sixty  alquiers  make  about  three  Englifh  quarters,  and 
two  and  a  half  alquiers  an  Englifh  bufhel. 

The  meafure  of  Oporto  in  Portugal  is  alfo  called 
alquier,  but  is  twenty  per  cent,  bigger  than  that  of 
Lifbon  ;  fo  that  the  tun  yields  but  eighty-feven  alquiers 
of  Oporto,  which  muff,  be  underftood  proportionably 
of  the  other  meafures,  the  evaluation  of  which  has  been 
given  above. 

The  corn  exported  from  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael  into 
that  of  Madeira  affords  four  alquiers  advantage,  or  pro- 
fit, per  fixty  ;  and  fixty  at  St.  Michael's  produce  fixty- 
four  at  Madeira,  which  is  an  advantge  of  6J  per  cent. 
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The  alquiers  are  alfo  in  ufe  in  other  places  of  the 
king  of  Portugal's  dominions,  particularly  in  the  Azores 
iflands,  and  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael  ;  and  in  thofe  two 
places,  according  to  Monfieur  Ricard,  the  muid,  or 
bufhel,  contains  fixty  alquiers  there,  and  240  alquiers 
make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

ALQTJIFOU,  or  ARQUIFOU,  as  the  merchants 
fpell  it,  is  a  fort  of  mineral  lead  ore,  very  heavy,  eafily 
reduced  into  powder,  and  hard  to  melt.  When  it  is 
broke  it  parts  into  fliining  fcales,  of  a  whitifh  colour. 
The  potters  ufe  it  to  give  their  works  a  green  varnifh  ; 
and  in  England  it  is  commonly  called  potter's  ore 

The  (dquifou  is  exported  from  England  in  large  lumps 
of  various  fizes  and  weights.  The  proper  choice  of  it 
fhould  be  in  large  lumps,  very  heavy,  the  fcales  bright, 
and  refembling  tin-glafs. 

The  peafants  of  Durfoit,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alais  in 
France,  who  work  at  the  lead  mine  which  is  near  that 
place,  give  the  name  of  archifou  to  the  lead  ore  they  take 
out  of  it.  The  quantity  they  can  get  is  not  confider- 
able ;  and,  therefore,  they  work  at  it  only  when  they 
have  nothing  elfe  to  do.  It  is  ufed  for  a  varnifh  in 
earthen  ware.  That  varnifh  is  in  great  requcft  among 
the  potters.  The  fhining  and  cryftalline  ftone  with 
which  the  archifou  is  mixed,  is  of  no  manner  of  ufe. 

Though  there  is  fome  archifou  in  Languedoc,  great 
quantities  are  fent  thither  from  England,  as  alfo  from 
Leghorn,  and  fome  from  Barbary  and  Sardinia. 

ALSACE,  a  province  formerly  belonging  to  Ger- 
many, but  almoft  entirely  yielded  to  France  by  the  peacd 
of  Munfter.  It  is  feparated  from  Imperial  Germany  by 
the  Rhine,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine;  on  the  eaft  the  Rhine  feparates  it  from 
the  marquifate  of  Baden,  and  from  the  countries  of 
Ortnaw  and  Brifgaw ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by 
Switzerland,  and  by  the  principalities  of  Montbelliard 
and  Porentrai;  and,  on  the  Weft,  the  mountains  of 
Vonge,  or  Vofge,  part  it  from  Lorrain. 

There  is  not  fa  great  a  trade  in  this  province  as  one 
might  expeft  from  the  fruitfulncfs  of  its  foil,  and  from 
the  abundance  of  commodities  proper  for  trade  which 
are  here  to  be  met  with.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  negleiS  applying  themfelves  to  trade  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  becaufe  being  naturally  idle,  and  find- 
ing all  the  neceffafies  of  life  within  their  own  country, 
but  few  of  them  care  to  trouble  themfelves  with  the  la- 
bour and  cares  which  unavoidably  attend  an  extenfive 
commerce,  particularly  that  which  is  carried  on  ••-'ith 
foreigners.  And,  indeed,  a  gentleman  well  known  fo'r 
his  integrity,  and  for  the  confiderable  employments  he 
has  filled  in  Alface  during  thirty  years,  and  by  the  mi- 
litary pofts  to  which  his  merit  had  raifed  him  by  degrees, 
obferves,  in  the  Memoirs  he  was  pleafed  to  communicate 
concerning  the  trade  of  this  province,  that  the  indolence 
of  the  people,  or  their  love  of  repofe  and  quietnefs,  is 
fo  great,  that,  during  the  wars,  which  continued  for  near 
half  a  century,  without  hardly  any  interruption,  between 
Germany  and  France,  none  of  the  inhabitants  would 
engage  in  any  commiflion  for  the  French  armies,  though 
the  fums  employed  for  provifions,  artillery,  magazines 
for  foldiers  upon  the  march,  extraordinaries  of  war, 
fortifications,  &c.  amounted  yearly  to  above  eight  or 
10,000,000  livres.  There  were  only  a  few  bankers 
of  Strafburg,  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  thefe  not 
very  rich,  who  made  fome  remittances  of  moner  for  the 
troops.  That  gentleman  adds,  that  it  is  from  the  fame 
principle  of  their  natural  indolence,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alface  fuffer  the  peafants  of 
Switzerland,  who  come  thither  every  year,  to  gather 
their  corn,  cut  their  hay,  and  manage  their  vintage; 
though  by  that  means  great  fums  of  money  are  yearly 
carried  out  of  their  country,  which  they  might  fave, 
had  they  but  induftry  enough  to  do  their  work  them- 
felves. 

Strangers,  therefore,  carry  on  the  greareft  part  of  the 
trade  of  Alface,  importing  fuch  commodities  as  the  pro- 
vince wants,  and  exporting  great  quantities  of  its  pro- 
duce. This  trade  extends  very  far  into  Germany  on  one 
fide,  towards  the  Upper  Rhine,  and,  on  the  other,  into 
all  the  countries  fituate  from  Strafburgh  to  the  mouth  of 
that  river. 

The 
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The  trade  of  Strafburg  cor.fifb  in  tobacco,  brandy, 
madder  for  dying  fcarlet,  faffron,  leather,  tallow, 
wood,  and  large  cabbages. 

Part  of  thel'e  commodities  are  carried  to  Mentz,  and 
into  Holland  ;  and  of  cabbages  only,  which  feem  a  very 
trifling  article,  there  are  fold  in  thefe  two  places  to  the 
value  of  above  30,000  crowns  everv  year. 

The  manufactures  are  mockado  and  bergamo  tapef- 
tries,  fmall  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  fuftians,  and  linens 
of  hemp  and  flax.  There  is  Iikewife  a  copper  mill,  and 
a  mill  for  fpices.  At  Strafburg  the  magistrates  alone 
carry  on  the  trade  of  wood  for  fuel,  which  they  fell  even 
to  eight  livres  per  cord  ;  nor  will  they  fuffer  any  private 
perfon  to  have  a  warehoufe  of  fuch  "wood  in  the  city, 
nor  even  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  mu ft  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  this  trade  of  wood, 
that,  though  the  province  of  Alface  abounds  with  all 
forts  of  wood,  yet  moft  of  what  is  confumed  at  Straf- 
burg comes  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  even  in 
war  time ;  by  which  means  above  the  value  of  200,000 
livres  is  yearly  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  leaft 
profit  to  the  king's  fubjects. 

The  tanneries  are  alfo  pretty  confiderable  at  Straf- 
burv ;  but  they  fcarce  tan  any  other  but  what  they  call 
fmall  leather,  as  chamois,  goats,  and  fheep's  fkins ;  on 
which  the  city  takes  a  duty  of  four  fols  per  fkin. 

The  trade  of  the  reft  of  the  province  confifts,  firft  in 
timber,  which  Lower  Alface  produces  in  abundance,  moft 
whereof  is  fit  for  dip-building,  and  is  fent  to  Holland 
bv  the  Rhine.  Secondly,  in  wine  of  Upper  Alface,  which 
is  Iikewife  exported  into  Holland,  v/hence  it  is  fent  into 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  the  Dutch  fell  itforRhe- 
nifh,  or  old  hock. 

Thirdly,  in  brandy  and  vinegar,  which  are  made  in 
thofe  places  whence  they  get  the  wine  :  thefe  are  de- 
ft'iied  partly  again  for  Holland,  and  partly  for  Germany. 

Fourthly,  in  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  which  grow  both 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Alface,  and  of  which  the  Switzers 
buy  up  great  quantities. 

Fifthly,  in  hogs  and  other  fattened  cattle,  which  are 
almoft  all  confumed  within  the  country. 

Sixthly,  in  tobacco,  of  which  they  fell  above  50,000 
quintals  per  annum,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Lorrain, 
and  in  the  towns  on  the  river  Saar. 

Seventhly,  in  faffron,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  tartar, 
tallow,  gun-powder  for  fowling-pieces,  chefnuts,  prunes, 
and  other  fruits,  and  alfo  in  all  other  forts  of  herbs  and 
plants,  as  onions,  cabbages,  poppies,  anife  and  fennel, 
and  moft  other  kind  of  feeds. 

The  trade  of  all  thefe  commodities,  and  particularly 
of  feed,  is  very  confiderable,  France,  as  well  as  Holland, 
taking  ofF  a  great  deal.  As  for  chefnuts,  prunes,  and 
other  fruit,  the  greateft  demand  they  have  for  them  is 
from  Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  Bafil. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  trade  which 
thefe  two  laft  cities  have  with  Alface,  that  it  is  almoft 
entirely  carried  on  by  land-carriage,  becaufe  of  the  dan- 
ger there  is  in  fending  merchandizes  by  water,  it  being 
very  difficult  to  draw  veffels  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  rapidity  of  that  river  rendering  the  navigation 
of  it  very  dangerous. 

There  are  a  great  many  manufactures  in  Alface,  but 
not  of  any  very  dear  or  very  fine  fluffs ;  the  moft  confi- 
derable being  of  tiretanies,  half  of  wool  and  half  of 
thread,  of  buckram,  canvas,  and  fome  linens. 

The  tiretanies  and  linens  are  confumed  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  the  canvas  and  buckram  are  fent  into  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany. 

There  are  in  Alface  mines  of  filer,  copper,  iron,  and 
lead  ;  none,  except  the  iron  mines,  are  plentiful  ;  thefe 
lie  towards  Befort.  The  filver,  copper,  and  lead  mines 
are  at  Giromani,  St.  Maria  of  the  mines,  Aftembarc, 
and  Munfter. 

The  filver  mine  of  Giromani  produces  yearly  about 
fixteen  hundred  marks  of  fine  metal :  that  of  copper,  or 
rather  of  filver,  which  affords  alfo  copper,  above  twenty- 
four  thoufand  weight  of  this  laft  metal.  But  the  ex- 
pence  of  working  thefe  mines  is  almoft  equal  to  the  ad- 
vantage; and  the  duke  of  Mazarine,  who  owns  them, 
does  not  get  from  them  above  five  or  fix  thoufand  livres 
a  year  clear  profit.     For  preparing  and  melting  the  iron 


ore  of  the  mines  of  Befort,  there  are  ft-veral  forges  ana 
furnaces  in  the  neighbouring  foreits  ;  and  for  thofe  of 
copper,  a  great  many  furnaces  and  mills. 

Monfieur  Mackout  of  Hircheirn,  knight  of  the  mili- 
tary order  of  St.  Lewis,  of  the  body  of  the  nobility,  and 
a  magiftrate  of  the  city  of  Strafburg,  fet  up,  in  the  year 
1730,  a  manufactory  of  call  fteel.  It  was  after  a  confi- 
derable labour,  and  great  expence,  that  this  worthy  ma- 
giftrate carried  that  manufactory  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection :  nor  was  it  without  meeting  with  innumerable 
difficulties,  and  great  oppofition ;  but  at  laft  he  demon- 
strated, that  it  is  poffible  to  make  in  Alface  as  good  fteel 
as  that  which  they  got  from  Germany,  or  was  made 
in  Sweden,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  or  any  where  elfe. 
The  court  of  France  being  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of 
this  new  manufactory,  the  king  honoured  it  with  his 
royal  protection,  by  granting  to  the  Sieur  Mackout  an 
exclufive  privilege  for  the  whole  province  of  Alface, 

ALSINE,  the  name  of  a  plant,  vulgarly  called  chick- 
weed.  Botanifts  enumerate  twenty-two  fpecies  of  this 
plant ;  but  that  ufed  in  ph  tfic  is  the  alfma  minor  of  Park. 
760.  Tourn.  Injh  245.  Bocrh.  Ind.  A.  209.  Dale  fays 
that  it  refrigerates  and  moiftens,  and  has  the  virtues  of 
pellitory  of  the  wall,  only  it  has  no  aftringency  :  that 
it  is  very  nutritive,  and  therefore  a  wholefome  food  for 
perfons  in  an  atrophy  or  phthilis. 

ALTERATIVES,  in  phyfc,  figr.ifv  fuch  medicines 
as  induce  a  change  in  the  blood  and  juices  for  the  better, 
without  any  manifeft  operation  or  evacuation.  Altera- 
tives therefore  muft  generally  be  either  fuch  remedies  as 
dellroy  fome  prevailing  acrimony  in  the  prima  via,  or  in 
the  juices  ;  or  elfe  fuch  as  refolve  concretions  in  the 
blood-veffels,  and  difpofe  them,  when  thus  refolved,  to 
pal's  out  of  the  body  by  perfpiration,  or  fome  of  the  leaft 
remarkable  evacuations. 

ALTERNATION,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  diffe- 
rent changes  or  combinations  in  any  propofed  number 
of  things. 

The  method  of  finding  the  number  of  changes,  is  by 
a  continual  multiplication  of  all  the  terms  in  a  feries  of 
arithmetical  progreflionals,  whofe  firft  term,  or  common 
difference,  is  unity  or  1,  and  the  laft  term  the  number 
of  things  to  be  varied.  Thus  if  it  were  required  to  find 
the  number  of  changes  that  might  be  rung  upon  fix  bells : 
the  1x2x3x4x5x6  =  720,  the  number  of  changes 
required.  In  like  manner  you  will  find  the  number  which 
can  be  rung  upon  twelve  bells  =  479001600. 

ALTHCEA,  marfh-malhw,  a  plant  much  ufed  as  an 
emollient. 

The  roots  of  marjh-mallow  are  pretty  large,  thick, 
woody,  and  tough,  and  much  branched,  of  a  yellowifh 
colour  on  the  out-fide,  and  whitifh  within,  flimy  and 
mucilaginous.  The  ftalks  grow  to  above  a  yard  high, 
foft  and  downy  ;  the  leaves  are  covered  with  foft  pili  like 
velvet,  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour,  more  angular,  longer, 
and  fharper  than  the  common  mallows.  The  flowers  are 
alfo  like  the. common  in  fhape,  but  lefs,  of  a  paler  red 
colour,  and  without  the  deeper  coloured  veins;  and  when 
they  are  fallen,  come  like  feeds,  fet  together  in  a  round, 
like  cheefes.  It  grows  in  fait  marines,  and  maritime 
places,  flowering  in  July. 

The  root  and  leaves,  and  fometimes  the  feed,  are  ufed. 
They  are  mollifying,  digefting,  and  fuppling,  of  great 
ufe  in  the  ftrangury,  gravel,  and  ftone ;  in  heat  and 
acrimony  of  urine  ;  againft  fharp  corroding  humours 
in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  which  fometimes  excoriate 
them,  and  caufe  dyfenteries.  They  are  Iikewife  balfamic 
and  pectoral,  good  to  help  a  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  fore- 
nefs  of  the  afpera  arteria.  They  ate  frequently  ordered  in 
clyfters  for  the  ftone,  and  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations 
againft  fwellings  and  inflammations,  and  to  eafe  pain  ; 
as  alfo  to  fuppurate  and  ripen  tumours  and  impofthumes. 
Miller. 

The  leaves  of  the  marfb-mallow  are  glutinous  and  in- 
fipid,  and  give  no  tincture  of  red  to  blue  paper.  Its 
roots  have  the  fame  tafte,  but  they  ftain  it  a  little.  Its 
glutinous  juice,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  great 
deal  of  phlegm,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  earth,  acid, 
and  fulphur,  fo  clogs  the  acrid  fait,  that  it  cannot  difco- 
ver  itfelf  but  by  the  fire  j  for  it  is  certain,  that  by  a 
chemical  analyfis,   we  obtain  from  the  marfo-mallcii:  a 
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concrete,  volatile,  and  fixed  Iixivial  fait.  The  acid  is  a 
little  more  difentangled  in  the  roots,  becaufe  they  give  a 
faint  red  colour  to  blue  paper;  neverthclefs,  in  all  pro- 
bability, this  plant  operates  chiefly  by  its  glutinous  juice, 
which  the  fire  entirely  deltroys.     Martyn's  Tourncjort. 

ALTIN,  a  money  of  account  in  Mufcovy.  It  is 
worth  three  copeccs,  1000  of  which  make  a  ruble, 
worth  about  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  fterling.  See 
Russia. 

ALTOM,  a  name  given  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
grand  feignior's  dominions,  particularly  in  Hungary^  to 
what  the  Europeans  commonly  call  i/equin.  However, 
that  name  is  feldom  given  but  toy*y«;/iiltamped  with  the 
Turkifti  monarch's  ftamp. 

ALUDEL,  inchemijlry,  an  earthen  pot  or  tube  without 
a  bottom  ufed  in  fublimations.    See  Subliming  Furnace. 

ALYPUM,  Alipia,  or  Alipon,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  plant,  called  in  EngliQi  herb-terrible. 

In  a  memoir  fent  from  Montpelier,  to  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  in  the  year  1712,  notice  is  taken  of 
the  alypum  of  Montpelier,  which  is  there  faid  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  alypum  of  Diofcorides  ;  but  if  the  de- 
fcription  of  Diofcorides  be  compared  with  that  of  more 
modern  authors,  and  alfo  the  medicinal  virtues  attributed 
to  it  by  each,  it  will  appear  that  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern alypum  is  the  fame  plant. 

It  grows  on  hills,  flowers  in  fpring,  and  the  herb  is 
ufed.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  violent  purger.  Clufius  allures 
us,  that  the  decoction  has  been  given  with  great  fuccefs 
in  the  lues  venerea.     Dale. 

AMADABATH,  one  of  the  biggeft  cities  in  the  Mo- 
gul empire,  is  feated  within  eighteen  leagues  of  Cam- 
baye,  and  forty-five  of  Surat,  on  a  little  river  which 
falls  into  the  Indus.  Its  commerce  is  equally  flourifhing 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  fending  yearly  large  caravans 
to  Agra,  and  tranfporting  to  Surat,  Cambaye,  and  Bro- 
chia,  its  manufactured  fluffs,  and  other  merchandizes ; 
the  products  of  the  country  are  brought  there  in  return 
of  their  caravans. 

It  is  reckoned  there  are  twenty-five  great  towns,  and 
above  three  thoufand  fmall  ones,  in  the  jurifdiction  of  this 
city,  whofe  inhabitants  are  almoft  employed  in  working 
for  the  fabricks  ;  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  of  filk 
or  cotton,  pure,  or  mixed  with  one  another,  being  a  fpe- 
cies  of  goods  peculiar  to  the  country,  fuch  as  tulbandes, 
alligias,  attelafles,  baffetas,  and  chites ;  here  are  alfo 
made  brocades,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  damafks,  fattins, 
taffeties,  and  velvets  of  all  colours,  alcatiffs  or  carpets, 
with  gold,  filver,  filk,  or  fluff  grounds  ;  in  fine,  all 
forts  of  cotton  cloth,  white  or  painted,  which  in  fine- 
nefs,  beauty  of  defigns,  and  vivacity  of  colours,  do  not 
yield  to  any  in  the  Indies. 

The  greateft,  or  at  leaft  the  beft  and  moft  beautiful 
part  of  thefe  manufactures,  are  deftined  for  Surat;  the 
Banians,  who  tranfact  almoft  all  the  bufinefs  of  this  laft 
place,  and  are  here  as  brokers  to  the  European  mer- 
chants, having  their  factors  on  the  fpot,  who  buy  up  the 
goods  as  foon  as  made,  or  being  the  undertakers  them- 
felves,  have  artificers  to  work  for  them.  The  products 
of  the  country  are  indigo,  (which  is  cultivated  and  pre- 
pared abundantly  in  the  territory  of  this  capital,  parti- 
cularly at  Sirches,  which,  though  but  a  fmall  town,  has 
acquired  great  reputation  by  their  perfect  ordering  of  this 
drug)  fugar-candy,  and  fugars,  all  forts  of  fweet-meats, 
cummin,  honey,  lack,  opium,  borax,  ginger,  dry  and 
candied,  mirabolans,  faltpetre,  fal  ammoniac,  ambergreafe, 
mufk,  and  diamonds ;  but  thefe  three  laft  commodities 
are  brought  from  abroad,  and  re-fold  to  foreign  mer- 
chants. It  is  here  that  the  EngliQi  and  Dutch  have  their 
linen  ftained,  and  their  faltpetre  refined  ;  and  it  is  from 
this  city,  that  all  the  blue  cloths  come,  which  are  fent  to 
Perfia,  Arabia,  the  kingdom  of  the  Abiffines,  the  Red- 
Sea,  the  coaft  of  Melinda,  Mofambique,  Madagafcar, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Macaffar,  and  the  Molucca  iilands. 

AMAIN,  a  fea-t,grm,  fignifying,  at  once.  Thus, 
•when  they  are  hoifting  up  any  thing,  and  defire  to 
have  it  lowered  all  at  once,  they  fay,  "  amain  let  go," 
or,  "  let  go  amain."     That  is,  let  go  at  once. 

AMALGAMA,  in  ehemiftry,  is  a  fubftance  produced 
by  an  incorporation  of  mercury  with  a  metal.     The  che- 
mical character  for  an  amalgama  is  a.  a.  a. 
10. 


The  learned  Bocrhaave  has  fpecificd  the  beft  methods 
of  making  an  amalgama,  which  are  as  follows  ; 

1.  Melt  Come  of  the  pureft  lead  in  a  clean  iron  ladle, 
and  then  put  into  it  an  equal  quantity  of  mercury,  and  ftir 
them  about  with  an  iron  rod :  let  them  grow  cold,  and 
you  will  have  an  homogeneous  mafs  of  a  filver  colour, 
which  will  be  confiderably  hard,  but  by  rubbing  will 
grow  fofter  and  fofter  :  put  this  mafs  into  a  glafs-mortar, 
rub  it,  and  then  add  to  it  what  quantity  of  mercury  you 
pleafe,  and  it  will  be  united  with  it  as  fait  with  water. 

2.  An  amalgama  of  tin  is  made  exactly  in  the  fame 
manner;  and  this  will  alfo  receive  more  mercury. 

3.  Take  a  folution  of  the  beft  copper  in  aqua  fortii, 
fo  much  faturated  with  the  metal,  that  it  will  diffolve  no 
more ;  dilute  this  with  twelve  times  as  much  clean  wa- 
ter :  into  this  liquor,  when  hot,  put  plates  of  polifhed 
iron,  and  the  copper  will  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  the  iron  will  be  diflblved  : 
proceed  in  this  manner  till  all  the  copper  is  precipitated  ; 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wafh  the  precipitated  powder 
with  hot  water,  till  it  is  perfectly  infipid  :  dry  the  pow- 
der perfectly,  put  it  into  a  glafs-mortar,  and,  by  rubbing, 
incorporate  with  it  an  equal  weight  of  hot-mercury, 
and  they  will  unite  into  an  amalgama;  which  will  alfo 
receive  a  further  addition  of  mercury.  An  amalgama  of 
copper,  in  any  other  manner,  is  very  difficult  to  make. 

4.  Pure  filver,  precipitated  from  aquafortis,  may, 
in  the  fame  manner,  be  made  into  an  amalgama. 

5.  Diffolve  the  pureft  gold  in  aqua-regia,  till  it  can 
take  up  no  more;  dilute  the  folution  with  twelve  times 
as  much  pure  water  ;  put  into  it  fome  polifhed  plates  of 
copper,  and  a  powder  of  gold  will  be  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  upon  the  copper.  Let  it  ftand 
hot,  till  the  liquor  will  no  longer  be  rendered  turbid  by 
an  addition  of  copper ;  fhake  the  plates,  that  all  the  gold 
may  fall  to  the  bottom ;  pour  off  the  liquor,  wafh  the 
precipitated  powder  with  water,  dry  it,  and  then,  in  a 
glafs-mortar,  reduce  it  to  an  amalgama  with  mercury ; 
and  afterwards  it  will  receive  more  mercury,  like  the  other 
amalgama.  Or,  take  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  coppel 
it  with  lead,  and  by  means  of  good  affaying  aqua-fortist 
feparate  the  filver ;  then  wafh  the  black  powder  of  gold 
that  remains  at  the  bottom,  dry  it,  and  whilft  it  is  hot, 
rub  it  with  mercury,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  reduced  to 
an  amalgama,  which  will  receive  more  mercury,  as  be- 
fore. All  amalgamas  are  white  from  whatever  metal  they 
are  made. 

By  thefe  methods  an  amalgama  may  be  made,  without 
lofs,  from  all  metals,  except  iron  :  there  are  alfo  other 
ways  of  doing  it,  but  not  without  confiderable  lofs  of 
mercury,  and  danger  from  the  fumes.  Hence  we  fee 
that  mercury  is  the  true  folvent  fluid  of  metals.  For  the 
ufes  of  thefe  amalgamas,  fee  Gilding. 

AMALGAMATION,  the  uniting  metals  with  mer- 
cury.    See  Amalgama. 

AMAN,  a  fort  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  which  comes 
from  the  Levant  by  the  way  of  Aleppo. 

AMASIA,  a  province  of  Afia  Minor,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Euxine-Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  Armenia,  on 
the  weft  by  Anatolia  Proper,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Cara- 
maniaand  Aladulia.     It  is  divided  into  three  diftricts,  viz. 

Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  and  Pontus 
Cappadociae. 

Pontus  Galaticus,  is  fituate  on  the  northern  fide  of 
Galatia,  having  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  and  Pontus 
Polemoniacus  on  the  eaft.     The  chief  place  is 

Amafia,  called  by  the  Turks  Amnafan,  which,  though 
advantageoufly  fituate  on  a  navigable  river,  large  enough 
to  carry  fbips  of  the  greateft  burthen  up  to  the  town  from 
the  Euxine-Sea,  has  no  confiderable  commerce.  The 
chief  is  a  manufacture  of  red  linens,  which  are  called  Le- 
vantine cloths. 

Pontus  Polemoniacus  lies  along  the  fame  Euxine  coaft, 
having  the  Galaticus  on  the  weft,  and  the  Cappadocicus 
on  the  eaft.     Its  chief  city  is 

Naocafaria,  or  Tocat,  which  was  burnt  down  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  to  the  ruin  of  a  great 
number  of  merchants,  who  had  confiderable  warehoufes 
in  it. 

Its  excellent  fituation  for  trade  is  an  effectual  means  to 

recover  it  from  fuch  a  difafter.    It  is,  indeed,  rightly 
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looked  upon  as  the  center  of  the  Afiatic  commerce.  The 
caravans  of  Diarbeker  come  hither  in  eighteen  days  (men 
on  horfeback  perform  the  journey  in  twelve.)  Thofe  from 
Tocat  to  Sinope  go  it  in  fix,  and  to  Prufa  in  twenty  ;  and 
thofe  that  go  hence  to  Smyrna,  without  turning  to  Prufa 
or  Angora,  take  up  about  twenty-feven  days  with  mules, 
and  forty  with  camels.  Thofe  caravans  carry  on  a  very 
confiderable  commerce  into  all  thefe  parts,  as  well  as  into 
Perfia.  One  of  the  chief  manufactures  of  this  place  is  the 
filken,  in  which  are  ufed  vaft  quantities,  not  only  of  the 
Turkifh,  but  alfo  of  the  Perfian  filk,  in  making  light 
fluffs,  buttons,  frogs,  &c.  The  next  is  that  of  leather, 
which  is  chiefly  of  the  yellow  colour,  and  is  carried  by 
land  to  Sanfon,  a  fmall  fea-port  on  the  Euxine,  and  thence 
into  all  parts  of  Turkey  and  Europe.  Some  red  linens 
are  likewife  here  manufactured,  which  though  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Perfia,  are  fent  in  great  quantities  into  Mufcovy, 
Tartary,  and  even  into  France.  They  are  called  Levan- 
tine cloths,  but  are  chiefly  made  here  and  at  Amafia.  But 
the  moft  confiderable  manufacture  of  Tocat,  is  that  of  cop- 
per, which  they  Work  here  in  great  quantities,  and  in  va- 
riety of  utenfils,  fuch  as  pots,  kettles,  candlefticks,  &c. 
which  they  fend  to  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and  other 
parts.  They  have  their  copper  from  the  mines  of  Tre~ 
bizond  and  Caftamboul,  the  former  about  three,  and  the 
latter  about  ten  days  journey  from  their  city.  About  a 
mile  out  of  Tocat  is  a  large  village,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Chriftians,  who  are  moftly  employed  in  tanning  of  leather. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  people  about  Tocat,  even  as  far  as 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  are  employed  in  the  iron  and  copper 
manufactures. 

Pontus  Cappadocicus  extends  from  the  Polemoniacus 
eaftward,  quite  to  Cholcis  and  the  frontiers  of  Georgia; 
having  the  Leffer  Armenia,  and  the  river  Euphrates,  for 
its  fouthern,  and  the  fame  Euxine-Sea  for  its  northern 
boundaries.     Its  chief  place  is 

Trepizond,  formerly  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  cities 
of  Afia,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  and  its  harbour  capable 
only  of  receiving  faics  ;  which,  however,  carry  fome  of 
the  goods  of  Armenia  and  Perfia  to  Conftantinople  from 
this  port ;  fo  that  it  may  be  yet  faid  to  have  the  beft  trade 
of  anv  in  the  Black-Sea. 

The  AMAZONS  RIVER,  in  America,  begins  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  called  Cordillera,  about  eight  or  ten 
leagues  eaft  of  Quito  in  Peru.  It  runs  firft  from  weft  to 
eaft,  turns  afterwards  fouth,  and  then,  after  many  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  holds  its  main  courfe  eaft,  till  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  fountains  and  mouths  are 
very  near  under  the  equator,  and  the  main  of  its  ftream  is 
under  the  fourth  and  fifth  degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  The 
rivers  which  fall  into  it  on  the  north  fide,  rife  about  one 
or  two  degrees  north  latitude;  and  thofe  on  the  fouth  fide, 
begin  fome  of  them  in  ten,  fome  in  fifteen,  others  in 
twenty  degrees  fouth  latitude.  Its  channel  from  Junta  de 
los  Reyes,  about  fixty  leagues  from  its  head,  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  river  Maraubon,  is  from  one  to  two  leagues  in 
breadth.  From  thence  it  is  from  three  to  four,  but  grows 
broader  as  it  advances  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean,  into 
which  it  falls  by  a  mouth  fifty  or  fixty  leagues  broad,  be- 
tween Cape  North,  on  the  coaft  of  Guaiana,  and  Cape 
Zaparate,  on  the  coaft -of  Brazil.  From  the  fpring-head 
to  its  mouth,  it  is  8  or  900  leagues  in  a  direCt  line,  but 
the  windings  and  turnings  make  it  about  1200.  The 
rivers  which  run  into  it  on  the  right  and  left,  have  their 
courfe  from  100  to  600  leagues  in  length,  and  their  banks 
are  well  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  people.  The  nations 
who  inhabit  about  this,  and  the  other  rivers  that  run  into 
it,  are  reckoned  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  their  villages 
fo  thick  in  many  places,  that  they  are  within  call  of  one 
another.  Among  thefe  people,  the  Homagues,  who  live 
towards  the  head  of  this  great  river,  are  moftly  noted  for 
their  manufactures  of  cotton  ;  the  Corofipares  for  their 
earthen  ware';  the  Surines,  who  live  between  latitude  five 
and  ten,  for  their  joiners  work.  They  make  war  upon 
one  another,  to  purchafe  flaves  for  their  drudgery,  but 
otherwife  treat  them  kindly  enough.  Their  forefts  afford 
materials  for  building  the  largeft  fhips.  They  have  many 
trees  of  five  or  fix  fathoms  round  in  the  trunk,  and  inex- 
hauftible  ftores  of  ebony  and  Brazil-wood,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
fugar-canes,  cotton,  a  fcarlet  dye  called  rocou,  befides  gold 
and  filver  in  their  mines,  and  in  the  fand  of  their  rivers. 
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Among  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  great  one,  the  Naptj, 
Agaric,  Puromaye,  Januffape,  Corupatuhe,  and  others, 
have  gold  in  their  fands.  Below  Corupatube,  there  are 
mines  of  feveral  forts  in  the  mountains.  In  thofe  of 
Yaguare  there  are  mines  of  gold  ;  in  Pieora  there  are 
mines  of  filver;  on  the  river  Paragoche  there  are  precious 
ftones  of  feveral  forts,  and  mines  of  fulphur,  &c.  near 
other  rivers.  On  the  Amazons  river,  about  200  leagues 
from  the  fea,  there  is  a  bofphorus,  or  ftreight,  one  mile 
broad,  where  the  tide  comes  up,  fo  that  it  may  ferve  as  a 
key  to  all  the  trade  of  thofe  countries.  But  the  Portugueze 
being  already  poffefied  of  Pora,  on  the  fide  of  Brazil, 
Corupa,  and  Efthero,  on  the  fide  of  Guaiana,  and  Coge- 
mina,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  may,  by 
fortifying  the  ifland  of  the  Sun,  or  fome  other  place, in  its 
chief  outlet,  be  matters  of  all  the  trade.  The  people 
know  not  the  ufe  of  money,  but  barter  one  thing  for  ano- 
ther, and  will  give  20  s.  worth  of  provifions,  &c.  for  a 
glafs-bead,  or  Jew's-harp. 

AMBASSADOR,  a  perfon  fent  in  a  public  manner 
from  one  fovereign  power  to  another,  and  fuppofed  to  re- 
prefent  the  power  from  which  he  is  fent.  The  perfon  of 
an  ambajfador  is  inviolable.  Ambajfador  is,  in  popular 
language,  the  general  name  of  a  meffenger  from  a  fove- 
reign power ;  and  fometimes,  ludicroufly,  from  common 
perfons.  In  the  judicial  and  formal  language,  it  fignifies 
particularly  a  minifter  of  the  higheft  rankrefiding  in  ano- 
ther country,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  an  envoy,  who 
is  of  lefs  dignity.     Johnfon. 

An  ambajfador  is  a  perfon  fent  by  one  fovereign  prince 
to  another,  to  tranfaCt  in  the  place  of  his  fovereign,  fuch 
matters  as  relate  to  both  ftates.     1  New.  Abr.  85. 

An  ambajfador  and  agent  are  the  fame  thing,  if  we  con- 
fider  only  the  funCtion  of  their  charges :  only  in  this  they 
differ;  an  agent  hath  charge  to  reprefent  the  affairs  only; 
but  an  ambajfador  ought  to  reprefent  the  greatnefs  of  his 
mafter,  and  his  affairs.  Molloy  de  "Jure  Maritime,  b.  2. 
cb.  10.  feci.  I. 

Ambajfadors  are  in  two  capacities,  either  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  :  the  ordinary  ambajfadors,  are  thofe  who 
are  commanded  to  refide  in  the  place  whither  they  are  fent, 
unlefs  they  receive  letters  of  revocation  ;  and  as  the  time 
of  their  return  is  indefinite,  fo  their  bufinefs  is  uncertain, 
arifing  out  of  emergent  occafions ;  and  commonly  the 
protection  and  affairs  of  the  merchants  is  their  greateft  care. 
The  extraordinary  are  thofe  who  are  employed  upon  fome 
particular  great  affairs,  as  condolements,  or  congratula- 
tions, or  for  overtures  of  marriage,  &c.  their  equipage 
is  generally  very  magnificent  and  illuftrious,  and  they 
may  return  without  requefting  leave,  unlefs  there  be  a  re- 
ftraining  claufe  in  their  commiffion,     Molloy  ib.  fed.  2. 

By  the  laws  of  nations,  none  under  the  degree  of  a  fo- 
vereign prince  can  nominate  or  fend  any  in  that  quality ; 
nor  can  any  fubjeCt  fend  or  receive  any  ambajfador,  be  he 
ever  fo  great ;  if  a  viceroy  do  it,  it  is  no  lefs  than  high- 
treafon;  and  fo  it  was  declared  when  the  Scots,  inconfulto 
principe,  fent  Loudon  and  others,  in  quality  of  private 
commiffioners,  to  treat  with  the  French  king,  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth,  in  the  name  of  th'e  whole  nation,  for  affift- 
ance ;  the  king  would  not  admit  or  hear  them.  So  did 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Chriftopher  Affonville  came  into 
England  in  quality  of  minifter  of  ftate,  fent  from  the  duke 
of  Alva,  then  governor  of  Flanders ,  fhe  refufed  to  admit 
him,  he  not  having  any  commiffion  or  credentials  from 
the  king  of  Spain.  It  is  true,  the  eleflors  and  princes  of 
Germany  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  fending  and  the 
reception  of  ambajfadors ;  but  that  is  limited  only  to  mat- 
ters touching  their  own  territories,  and  not  the  ftate  of  the 
empire.  And  fo  likewife  the  Hans-towns  may  do  the  fame; 
for  they  claim  the  like  privilege,  they  being  free  imperial 
cities,  and  partake  of  the  fame  regalia,  either  by  pre- 
fcription,  or  by  grants  from  former  emperors,  whofe  neceffi- 
ties  forced  them  to  part  with  fuch  royal  flowers  ef  the  em- 
pire. They  generally  fend  for  their  ambajfadors  two  perfons ; 
one  of  great  birth,  and  who  hath  been  a  foldier,  to  main- 
tain decency ;  and  the  other  a  doftor  or  lawyer,  to  regu- 
late affairs  with  learning,  and  by  the  pen.  Molloy.  ib. 
fed.  4. 

Slat.  1  Ann.  cap.  12.  A.  D.  1708.  An  aCt  palled  for 
preferving  the  privileges  of  ambajfadors^  and  other  public 
minifters  of  foreign  princes  and  ftates. 

Sal.  1. 
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Sell.  I.  Whereas  feveral  turbulent  and  diforderly  per- 
fons,  having  in  a  moft  outrageous  manner,  infulted  the 
perfon  of  his  excellency  Andrew  Artemonowitz  Mat- 
tueof,  ambajfador  extraordinary  of  his  czarifh  majefty, 
emperor  of  Great  Ruffia,  her  majefty's  good  friend  and 
ally,  by  arrefting  him,  and  taking  him  by  violence  out 
of  his  coach  in  the  public  ftreet,  and  detaining  him  in 
cuftody  for  feveral  hours,  in  contempt  of  the  protection 
granted  by  her  majefty,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges,  which  am- 
bajfadors  and  other  public  minifters,  authorized  and  re- 
ceived as  fuch,  have  at  all  times  been  thereby  pofTefled 
of,  and  ought  to  be  kept  facred  and  inviolable  ;  be  it 
therefore  declared,  &c.  that  all  actions  and  fufts,  writs, 
and  procefies,  commenced,  fued,  or  profecuted  againft 
the  faid  ambajfador,  by  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfo- 
ever,  and  all  bail-bonds  given  by  the  faid  ambajfador,  or 
any  other  perfon  or  perfons  on  his  behalf,  and  all  re- 
accognizances  of  bail  given  or  acknowledged  in  any  fuch 
tion  or  fuit,  and  all  proceedings  upon  or  by  pretext  or 
colour  of  any  fuch  action  or  fuit,  writ  or  procefs,  and 
all  judgments  had  thereupon,  are  utterly  null  and  void, 
and  {hall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and 
void,  to  all  intents,  confirmations,  and  purpofes  what- 
foever. 

Self.  2.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
that  all  entries,  proceedings,  and  records  againft  the 
faid  ambajfador,  or  his  bail,  fhall  be  vacated  and  can- 
celled. 

Sell.  3.  And  to  prevent  the  like  infolences  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  it  further  declared  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
that  all  writs  and  procefies,  that  (hall  at  any  time  here- 
after be  fued  forth  or  profecuted,  whereby  the  perfon  of 
any  ambajfador,  or  other  public  minifter  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  ftate,  authorized  and  received  as  fuch  by  her 
majefty,  her  heirs  or  fucceffbrs,  or  the  domeftic  fervant 
of  any  fuch  ambajfador,  or  other  public  minifter,  may  be 
arretted  or  imprifoned,  or  his  or  their  goods  or  chattels 
may  be  diftrained,  feized  or  attacked,  fhall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and  void,  to  all  intents, 
conftruitions,  and  purpofes  whatfoever. 

Sell.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  in  cafe  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  pre- 
fume  to  fue  forth  or  profecute  any  fuch  writ  or  procefs, 
fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  and  all  attornies  and  folicitors, 
profecuting  or  foliciting  in  fuch  cafe,  and  all  officers  ex- 
ecuting any  fuch  writ  or  procefs,  being  thereof  convict- 
ed, by  confeffion  of  the  party,  or  by  the  oath  of  one  or 
more  credible  witnefs,  before  the  lord-chancellor,  or 
lord-keeper  of  the  great-feal  of  Great-Britain,  the  chief- 
juftice  of  the  court  of  Queen's-bench,  the  chief-juftice 
of  the  court  of  Common-pleas  for  the  time  being,  or 
any  two  of  them,  fhall  be  deemed  violators  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  difturbers  of  the  public  repofe,  and  fhall 
fuffer  fuch  pains,  penalties,  and  corporal  punifhment,  as 
the  faid  lord-chancellor,  lord-keeper,  and  the  faid  chief- 
juftices,  or  any  two  of  them,  fhall  judge  fit  to  be  im- 
pofed  and  inflicted. 

Seli.  5.  Provided,  and  be  it  declared,  that  no  mer- 
chant, or  other  trader  whatfoever,  within  the  defcription 
of  any  of  the  ftatutes  againft  bankrupts,  who  hath  or 
fhall  put  himfelf  into  the  fervice  of  any  fuch  ambajfador 
or  public  minifter,  fhall  have  or  take  any  manner  of  be- 
nefit by  this  ait ;  and  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  proceeded 
againft  as  having  arretted  the  fervant  of  an  ambajfador  or 
public  minifter,  by  virtue  of  this  ait,  unlefs  the  name 
of  fuch  fervant  be  firft  regiftered  in  the  office  of  one  of 
the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  by  fuch  fecretary 
tranfmitted  to  the  fherifts  of  London  and  Middlefex  for 
the  time  being,  or  their  under-fheriffs  or  deputies,  who 
fhall,  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  hang  up  the  fame  in 
-fome  public  place  in  their  offices,  whereto  all  perfons 
may  refort,  and  take  copies  thereof  without  fee  or 
reward. 

Sell.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  this  act  fhall  be  taken  and  allowed  in  all 
courts  within  this  kingdom  as  a  public  act ;  and  that  all 
judges  and  juftices  fhall  take  notice  of  it  without  fpecial 
pleading  ;  and  that  all  fherifFs,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers 
and  minifters  of  juftice,  concerned  in  the  execution  of 
procefs,  are  hereby  required  to  have  regard  to  this  act, 
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as   they  will    anfwer  the  contrary   at  their  psri!» 
Adjudications  upon  the  Joregoing  Jlatutes. 

Strange  moved  to  difcharge  the  defendant  out  of  exe- 
cution, as  being  an  ambajfador' 's  fervant,  viz.  his  Englifh 
fecretary;  and  it  was  objected,  that  he  did  not  lie  in  the 
houfe;  and  the  words  of  7  Ann.  cap.  12.  are  domeftic. 
fervant:  fed  per  curiam,  the  nature  of  his  employment 
requires  his  attendance  at  the  houfe,  and  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  he  fliould  lie  there  ;  and  the  general  words  all  writs 
and  procefies  fhall  be  void,  take  in  this  cafe ;  and  there- 
fore the  execution  muft  be  fet  afide.  2  Strange  797.  Eafl. 
1  Geo.  2.  B.  R. 

4  Geo.  2.  Widmore  v.  Alvarez.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
French  ambajfador,  it  was  ruled,  that  the  perfon  need  not 
lie  in  the  houfe,  but  he  muft  do  fome  actual  fervice 
there. 

Rule  upon  hearing  counfel  of  both  fides  was  made,  to 
difcharge  the  defendant  out  of  execution,  by  virtue  of 
the  ftatute  7  Ann.  cap.  12.  it  being  made  appear  to  the 
court,  that  he  was  a  domeftic  fervant  of  the  envoy  from 
the  elector  Palatine,  viz.  his  fecretary,  and  that  all  the 
fteps  prefcribed  by  the  ait  were  purfued.  May  25,  1728. 
LordRaym.  1524.  Eaji.   1  Geo.  2. 

The  defendant  was  fecretary  to  the  refident  from  Ve- 
nice, but  yet  was  taken  in  execution  ;  accordingly,  up- 
on affidavit  from  the  refident  that  he  was  fo,  and  that 
his  name  was  entered  in  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle's  office, 
though  it  was  not  tranfmitted  over  to  the  flierifF  of" 
Middlefex  at  the  time  he  was  arretted,  but  a  few  days 
after  ;  and  upon  affidavit  that  he  offered  to  fliew  his  tefti- 
monials  to  the  officer,  and  that  he  really  exercifed  the 
office,  the  court  difcharged  him,  notice  being  given  of 
the  motion,     Bamardiji.  Rep.  in  B.  R.  Mich.  2  Geo.  2. 

On  rule  to  fhew  caufe,  why  the  defendant  fhould  not 
be  difcharged  out  of  cuftody,  being  a  fervant  to  an  am- 
bajfador ;  Mr.  Reeves  faid,  that  the  words  of  the  affidavit, 
upon  which  the  rule  was  made,  only  were,  that  he  was 
hired  in  quality  of  a  domeftic  fervant  to  the  ambajfador, 
and  did  what  fervice  he  required  of  him  ;  but  he  object- 
ed, that  it  was  not  fworn,  that  he  actually  ferved.the 
ambajfador  in  the  capacity  he  was  hired  in  ;  and  befides  he 
faid,  the  defendant  has  ftiled  himfelf  apothecary  in  the 
affidavit ;  and  by  an  exprefs  claufe  in  the  ait,  which 
gives  protection  to  ambajfador' %  fervants,  no  one  is  en- 
titled to  fuch  protection,  who  is  liable  to  an  ait  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  attorney- general,  on  the  other  fide,  faid, 
that  by  the  defendant's  ftiling  himfelf  apothecary,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  any  thing  more  than  a  journey- 
man, and  in  fuch  cafe  he  would  not  be  liable  to  become 
bankrupt  ;  and  as  to  the  other  objection,  he  fubmitted 
it,  that  the  affidavit  was  certain  enough.  But  the  court 
faid,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  defendant  fhould  have 
fworn,  that  he  actually  ferved  in  the  capacity  he  was 
hired  ;  and  upon  that  difcharged  the  rule.  Barnard.  Rep. 
in  B.  R.  ^.Geo.  2. 

The  defendant  was  arretted,  and  held  to  fpecial  bail, 
and  moved  to  be  difcharged  on  producing  a  certificate  from 
the  French  ambajfador,  that  he  was  his  mafter  of  horfe. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  a  trader,  and  fuch  a  one  as  a 
commiffion  of  bankruptcy  might  iflue  againft,  and  (o 
the  court  difcharged  the  rule  to  fhew  caufe.     2  Vin.  289. 

Upon  a  motion  to  fuperfede  a  procefs  againft  the  defen- 
dant, upon  the  Jiaiute  7  Ann.  as  being  in  the  fervice  of  a 
foreign  ambajfador,  the  court  held,  that  to  be  a  privileged 
fervant  within  the  ait,  it  is  not  required  that  the  party 
actually  live  in  the  ambajfador 's  houfe ;  neither  is  it  enough 
that  the  party  be  regiftered  in  the  fecretary's  office  as  a 
fervant ;  but  when  he  comes  for  the  benefit  of  the  ait, 
he  muft  fhew  the  nature  of  his  fervice,  that  the  court 
may  judge,  whether  he  be  a  domeftic  fervant  within  the 
meaning  of  the  ait  of  parliament.  In  this  cafe,  it  was 
objected  againft  the  defendant,  that  he  was  a  trader,  and 
fo  exprefsly  excluded  from  privilege  by  the  ftatute  :  to 
which  Mr.  Solicitor-general,  who  was  counfel  for  the 
defendant,  anfwered,  that  by  traders  within  this  ait^ 
muft  be  underftood,  fuch  as  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
ftatutes  concerning  bankrupts,  which  infants  are  not  en- 
titled to,  as  it  was  determined  in  one  Whitlock's  cafe ;  and 
that  the  defendant  could  prove  he  had  exercifed  no  trade 
fince  his  full  age.     Fitzgib.  Rep.  200. 

Defendant 
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Defendant  faid,  that  he  was  a  menial  fervant  to  the 
Mecklenburg  ambaffadar.  It  was  held,  that  menial 
fervants  are  not  within  the  a£t,  the  words  being  do- 
meftic,  or  domeftic  fervant,  who  are  fuch  as  are  employed 
in  and  about  the  houfhold  affairs  only. 

The  defendant,  a  courier  to  the  Spanifli  ambaffadar, 
moved  to  ftay  proceedings.  The  plaintiff  alledged,  the 
defendant  was  a  trader.  It  was  anfwered,  the  trade  was 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  could  not  amount  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy. It  was  again  replied,  that  a  probable  caufe  will 
make  a  bankrupt ;  and  it  was  further  alledged,  that  the 
defendant  being  no  domeftic,  had  no  fettled  yearly  wages ; 
and  that  being  regiftered  in  the  Iheriff's  office  wa6  not 
material :  fo  the  court  difcharged  the  rule  to  ftay  pro- 
ceedings.    2  Vin.  288.  Mich.  10  Geo.  2. 

A  domeftic  of  the  duke  of  Holftein,  refident  here, 
was  arretted,  and  thereupon  gave  a  bail-bond  ;  and  it 
was  moved  upon  this  ftatute  to  fet  the  fame  afide;  all 
the  terms  required  by  the  aft  being  complied  with,  and 
thereupon  the  arreft  was  fet  afide,  and  the  bail-bond  va- 
cated.    8  Vin.  288. 

A  fervant  to  the  Genoefe  ambaffadar  brought  a  bill  in 
Chancery.  It  was  moved  that  he  Ihould  not  proceed, 
till  he  gave  fecurity  by  bond  in  40 1.  penalty  for  the  pay- 
ment of  cofts  of  fuit  if  awarded  againft  him,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  where  a  plaintiff  is  beyond-fea ;  and  a  prece- 
dent was  cited  where  a  like  order  was  made  in  the  cafe  of 
an  ambaffadar1^  fervant  plaintiff  in  this  court,  and  dated 
25  July,  8  Ann.  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly.  2  Vin. 
288. 

When  ambaffadars  come  to  fettled  courts,  which  do, 
and  muff  obferve  eflential  forms  of  proceedings,  they 
Mull  be  governed  by  them  ;  and  therefore  in  the  cafe  of 
Don  Diego  Serviento  de  Acuna,  ambaffadar  leiger  from 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  libelled  in  the  admiralty  court, 
as  profecutor-general  for  all  his  mafter's  fubjefis,  againft 
one  Jolliff  and  Tucker,  and  Sir  Richard  Bingley,  for 
two  ftrips,  and  their  lading  of  divers  kinds,  of  the  goods 
©f  the  fubjefts  of  the  king  of  Spain  generally,  and  not 
naming  of  them  adducl.  ad  port,  de  Munjier,  in  the  pre- 
face of  the  libel  generally  againft  them  all,  and  then 
proceeds  and  charges  them  feverally  thus :  "  That  Jolliff 
and  Tucker,  captain  pirate,  in  alto  mart  bellice  diiias  naves 
aSSreffi  font,  &  per  vim  &  violentiam  took  them,  and  that 
fhey  were  addultts  in  partes  Hibernite,  and  that,  coming 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Bingley,  he  converted 
them  to  his  own  ufe  (not  faying  where)  and,  refufing  to 
render  them,  being  required,  it  was  there  held  that  a  pro- 
hibition fhould  go,  for  the  matter  is  triable  meerly  at  the 
common  law,  and  that  fuch  a  procuration  was  not  good, 
though  to  an  ambaffadar. 

Don  Alfonfo  de  Valefco,  amhaffador  to  the  catholic 
king,  attached  tobaccoes  at  land  here,  which  one  Cor- 
vero,  a  fubje<St  to  the  king  of  Spain,  brought  hither,  and 
the  ambaffadar,  by  the  libel,  fuppofed  to  belong  to  his 
mafter,  as  goods  confifcated,  as  all  other  his  goods  were. 
Sir  John  Watts,  the  plaintiff  in  the  fuggeftion,  prayed  a 
prohibition,  which  was  granted  accordingly,  for  the  pro- 
perty of  goods  here  at  land  muft  be  tried  by  the  common 
law,  however  the  property  be  guided,  to  Admiralty  ; 
and  it  was  likewife  ruled,  that  if  any  fubjeft  of  a  fo- 
reign prince  bring  goods  into  this  kingdom,  though  they 
were  confifcated  before,  the  property  fhall  not  be  que- 
ftioned  but  at  the  common  law  of  England.     Don  Al- 


fonfo verf.  Cot  vera,  Mich.  gjac.   Hob.  212.   Hill  Cjjac. 
upon  the  like  libel  by  Don  Ped 
Spain 


upon  the  like  libel  by  Don  Pedro  Surega,  ambaffadar  for 


By  the  civil  law,  the  moveable  goods  of  an  ambaffadar, 
which  are  accounted  an  acceffion  to  his  perfon,  cannot 
be  feized  on,  neither  as  a  pledge,  nor  for  payment  of 
a  debt,  nor  by  order  or  execution  of  judgment ;  nor  by 
the  king  or  ftate's  leave  where  he  refides  (as  fome  con- 
ceive) for  all  co-a<ftion  ought  to  be  far  from  an  ambaffa- 
dar, as  well  that  which  toucheth  his  neceffaries  as  his 
perfon,  that  he  may  have  full  fecurity ;  if  therefore  he 
hath  contracted  any  debt,  he  is  to  be  called  upon  kindly, 
and,  if  he  refufes,  then  letters  of  requeft  are  to  go  to 
his  mafter ;  Gratius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18  ;  fo  that  at  laft  that 
courfe  may  be  taken  with  him,  as  with  debtors  in  another 
territory  :  to  fome  this  may  feem  hard,  yet  kings,  who 
cannot  be  compelled,  want  not  creditors.     But  the  lord 
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Coke  feems  to  be  of  another  opinion,  Cake  4  Inftit, 
fol.  153.  "  Certain  it  is,  that  none  dareth  prefume  to 
meddle  either  with  their  perfons,  goods,  or  fervants, 
without  leave  had,  the  contempt  of  which  hath  been 
punifhed  with  imprifonment ;  but  as  to  contracts  and 
debts  that  be  good  jure  gentium,  he  muft  anfwer  here." 

AMBER,  Succinum,  a  fpecies  of  bitumen,  of  a  yellow 
tranfparent  colour,  and  a  refinous  tafte. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  naturalifts,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  amber;  but  the  following  observa- 
tions from  Hoffman  put  the  matter  beyond  difpute. 

The  earth,  that  rich  ftorehoufe  of  nature,  contains 
in  its  bowels,  not  only  metals,  minerals,  ftones,  earths, 
and  falts  of  various  kinds,  but  alfo  cheriihes  within  its 
bofom  bodies  of  a  fulphureous,  un£tuous,  and  tenacious 
fubftance,  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  bitumens. 

The  nature  of  bitumens  does  not  in  the  leaft  belono 
to  the  common  and  mineral  fulphur,  for  this  will  by 
no  means  be  refolved  into  oil  and  fpirit  by  diftillation ; 
but  bitumens,  diftilled  in  a  glafs  veffel,  afford  oil  and 
fpirit,  befides  an  exhaufted  and  fluggifli  earth.  Even 
the  vapour,  as  well  as  the  fmell,  emitted  by  mineral  ful- 
phur, are  manifeftly  unlike  the  exhalations  from  bitu- 
minous bodies. 

The  principal  diftinftion  of  bitumens  is  into  the  noble 
and  ignoble  kinds,  and  both  thefe  are  either  dry  or  fluid. 
Within  the  clafs  of  the  noble  kind,  are  comprehended 
amber grife,  and  fuccinum,  or  amber. 

As  to  amber  in  particular,  it  is  produced  plentifully 
in  Pruffia,  which  is  famous  for  being  the  proper  and 
native  country  of  it.  Though  this  bitumen  is  gene- 
rated in  the  earth,  there  is  plenty  of  it  found  in  the 
Baltic  fea,  on  the  fhore  of  Sudwic,  where  it  fwims  on 
the  water,  and  is  taken  up  in  nets.  Nor  even  is  this 
amber  produced  from  the  fea,  but,  in  tempeftuous  agi- 
tations of  the  waters,  is  wafhed  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  the  waves,  and  at  laft  thrown  towards  the 
fhores.  Very  probably  then,  may  this  bituminous  body 
be  reckoned  in  the  clafs  of  minerals ;  for  it  is  a  product 
of  the  earth,  and  is  contained  within  its  proper  veins, 
as  well  as  pit-coal,  or  other  minerals. 

The  courfes  of  thefe  veins  were  difcovered  fome 
years  ago,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  in .  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  in  digging,  they  fij-ft  met  with  fand, 
which  being  removed,  the  next  thing  that  prefented 
itfelf  was  a  ftratum  of  white  clay;  digging  under  this, 
they  opened  a  ligneous  ftratum,  that  feemed  to  be  com- 
pacted of  wood.  Under  this  ftratum,  in  moft  places, 
they  found  ore  of  vitriol,  which,  when  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  mot  forth  in  flowers  of  vitriol,  free  from  the 
leaft  tindture  of  copper,  and  like  thofe  which  proceed 
from  the  Heffian  iron  ore. 

At  laft,  digging  ftill  deeper,  they  came  to  a  ftratum 
of  fand,  which  proved  very  fortunate  ;  for  out  of  this, 
in  feveral  places,  with  convenient  inftruments,  they  ex- 
trafted  abundance  of  choice  amber.  After  the  fame 
manner  they  get  it  out  of  the  fand  in  the  marquifite, 
near  Kuftrin  ;  and  in  the  territories  of  Stolpen  and 
Dantzic,  it  is  alfo  found  in  lumps. 

Hence  appears  the  falfity  of  the  old  fable,  which 
would  have  us  believe,  that  amber  is  the  refin  of  trees, 
which  diftils  from  their  bark  into  the  fea,  and  is  there 
digefted,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  into  a  body  of  that 
kind. 

The  manner  in  which  this  bitumen  is  generated, 
feems  to  be  this  :  from  that  bituminous  foffile  wood, 
which  we  juft  now  mentioned,  by  the  acceffion  of  the 
fubterranean  heat,  there  diftils  an  oil  refembling  naph- 
tha or  petroleum,  which,  in  penetrating  the  fubterjacent 
ftrata,  paffes  through  the  vitriol  ores,  where,  by  mixing 
with  its  acid,  it  is  coagulated  into  a  fubftance  of  a  refi- 
nous form.  The  reafonablenefs  of  this  opinion  will  ap» 
pear  from  the  following  confiderations : 

1.  That  amber  at  its  firft  growth  was  liquid,  may  be 
proved  from  its  being  often  feen  conglobated  by  nature 
itfelf  into  a  fpherical  form.  2.  Sometimes  infects  of 
various  kinds  are  included  in  pieces  of  amber,  which 
they  never  could  have  been,  if  the  matter,  in  which  they 
are  circumfcribed,  had  not  been  liquid.  3.  We  may  con- 
clude that  amber  is  a  concretion  of  an  oil,  nearly  refem- 
bling petroleum,  becaufe  oil  of  amber  comes  near  to  petro- 
leum, 
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leum,  both  in  fmell  and  virtue,  and  both  of  them  are 
equally  difficult  to  be  diflolved  by  the  higheft  rectified 
fpirit.  4.  Charlton,  a  very  fagacious  obferver  of  nature, 
in  his  treatife  of  foffils,  affirms,  that  pieces  of  this  bitu- 
men have  been  frequently  found,  in  which  naphtha  and 
petroleum  have  been  included.  5.  The  acid  fait  of  amber 
is  of  a  very  fixed  nature,  and  not  inferior  in  virtue  to  the 
acid  of  vitriol.  What  will  afford  great  light  in  this  affair 
is  that  phyftcal  experiment,  in  which  it  is  obferved,  that 
all  diftilled  oils,  fcarce  one  excepted,  and  amongft  them 
aromatic  oils,  being  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  pretty 
ftrong  aquafortis,  condenfate  into  a  kind  of  refinous 
mate,  which,  held   to  the  fire,  readily  burfts  into  flame. 

7.  Foflil  wood  and  coals,  by  diftillation  and  rectification, 
yield  an  oil,  very  much  like  oil  of  amber  and  petroleum. 

8.  Laftly,  the  very  difpofition  of  the  flrata,  which  we 
have  related,  is  ftrong  proof  of  this  matter.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  ligneous,  the  fecond  vitriolic,  and  the  laft  com- 
pofed  of  fand,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  amber, 
fcattered  here  and  there  in  fmall  pieces. 

Amber  is  of  various  colours ;  the  beft  is  reckoned  the 
pellucid,  quite  free  from  fpots.  Next  to  the  pellucid  is 
the  white,  after  that  the  yellow,  and  laftly,  the  brown, 
is  the  word  of  all. 

The  moft  eaftern  nations  of  Afia,  and  particularly  the 
Japanefe,  give  a  higher  price  for  yellow  amber  than  for 
ambergreafe,  and  value  it  even  more  than  precious  ftones, 
of  which,  except  coral,  they  make  but  little  or  no  ufe. 
But,  amongft  all  the  feveral  forts  of  amber,  the  yellow 
tranfparent  amber,  which  is  fo  common,  and  fo  little  va- 
lued among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  is  that  for  which 
the  Japanefe  give  the  higheft  price,  becaufe  of  its  per- 
fection, and  the  antiquity  they  afcribe  to  it.  They  de- 
fpife  all  other  forts  of  amber.  This  is  what  Kaempfer 
acquaints  us  with. 

Oil  and  volatile  fait  of  Amber.  If  amber  be  pul- 
verized, and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fand,  bole, 
&c.  it  will  afford,  by  diftillation,  in  a  glafs  retort,  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  oil.  And  if  the  fire  be  augment- 
ed to  an  intenfe  degree,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
a  fait  of  an  acid  tafte  will  be  left  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort, which  being  feparated  from  the  oil,  and  again  fub- 
limed,  is  what  we  commonly  call  the  volatile  fait  of  am- 
ber, though  it  be  not  of  a  remarkable  volatile  nature, 
fince  it  cannot  be  raifed  but  by  a  vehement  fire. 

Boerhaave  fays,  that  the  oil,  when  rectified,  has  a 
(harp,  balfamic,  ftimulating,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  em- 
menagogic,  and  anti-hyfteric  virtue,  and  when  externally 
ufed,  by  way  of  liniment,  is  very  ferviceable  in  reftoring 
contracted,  weak,  paralytic,  torpid  limbs.  That  the  vo- 
latile fait  is  gratefully  acid,  balfamic,  unctuous,  penetrating, 
prefervative,  and  ftimulating  to  the  nerves  and  fpirits,  be- 
ing a  true  volatile,  acid,  oily  fait,  and  therefore  a  capital 
anti-hyfteric  and  diuretic,  efpecially  if  purified  by  a  fecond 
diftillation. 

Powers  of  Amber.  This  is  a  tincture  extracted  with 
alcohol  from  oil  of  amber  ground  in  a  mortar  with  fal 
ammoniac,  by  digeftion.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame 
virtue  as  the  oil. 

Tinifure  of  Amber.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  ex- 
tracting a  tincture  from  amber.  Boerhaave's  method  is  to 
reduce  the  amber  into  a  fine  powder,  and  grind  it  in  a 
glafs  mortar  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  ;  then  to  dry 
it  in  a  warm  furnace,  and  let  it  diffolve  in  theopen  air  for 
feveral  times :  after  which  the  tincture  is  to  be  extracted 
by  pure  alcohol. 

This  medicine  is  of  wonderful  fervice  in  hypochondria- 
cal, hyfterical,  languid,  cold,  watery  cafes,  and  convulfions 
often  proceeding  from  them. 

Liquid  Ameer,  is  a  kind  of  refinous  or  natural  balfam, 
which  flows,  by  incifion,  from  a  tree  common  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  It  is  a  fat  liquid  fubftance,  of  the  confidence  of 
Venice  turpentine,  yellow,  inclining  to  red,  of  an  acri- 
monious tafte,  aromatic,  and  fragrant, 

It  heats  and  moiftens,  refolves  and  opens  obftrudtions, 
and  is  an  emollient  and  ripener.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in 
obftrudtions  and  hardneffes  of  the  womb,  in  hard  tu- 
mours, &c. 

AMBERADA.  Thus  they  call  the  falfe,  or  factiti- 
ous amber,  which  the  Europeans  ufe  in  their  trade  with 
the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  particularly  on  the 
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river  Senegal.  There  are  fome  large  and  red  pieces  of  it, 
1000  of  which  making  twenty  ropes,  or  firings,  weigh 
three  pounds.  There  are  others  fmall,  and  alfo  red, 
which  weigh  but  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

AMBERGRISE,  or  AMBERGREASE,  is  a  folid 
febaceous  fubftance,  not  ponderous,  of  an  afh-colour,  va- 
riegated like  marble,  and  marked  often  with  white  fpecks. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ambergrife,  the  afh-colour  and 
black.  The  firft  is  to  be  preferred,  when  cleared  of  all 
filth,  with  a  ftrong  fmell,  light,  and  which,  being  pricked 
with  a  hot  needle,  drops  a  fat  odorous  juice.  The  black 
is  lefs  efteemed,  as  being  mixed  with  earth  or  mud,  or 
adulterated. 

The  pieces  of  ambergrife  are  fometimes  found  fo  large, 
as  to  weigh  above  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  found  in 
great  quantities  about  the  Molucca  iflands,  in  the  Indian 
fea,  and  frequently  on  the  (bores  both  of  Africa  and  the 
Eaft- Indies.  Pieces  of  it  are  alfo  met  with  on  the  northern 
coafts  of  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Ireland,  be- 
ing thrown  afhore  by  the  tide. 

The  origin  of  ambergrife  is  a  point  that  has  been  long 
debated  amongft  phyficians  and  naturalifts,  fome  main- 
taining it  to  be  the  product  of  the  animal,  others  of 
the  vegetable  creation. 

Some  affert  that  it  is  the  dung  of  fome  oriental  bird  ; 
and,  as  a  demonstrative  proof  of  their  opinion,  fhew  the 
claws  and  fragments  of  the  beaks  of  birds,  that  are  often 
found  inclofed  within  its  fubftance  ;  which,  being  com- 
mitted to  the  fire,  emit  the  odour  of  an  empyreumatic 
volatile  fait,  which  fmell  is  almoft  peculiar  to  bodies 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  attempt,  to  prove,  that  am- 
bergrife is  a  kind  of  honey,  which  is  made  by  the  bees 
in  the  rocks  by  the  fea-fide ;  and,  being  afterwards  at- 
tenuated and  digefted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  becomes  a 
fubftance  of  that  fragrance  we  find  it. 

But  thefe  errors  may  be  foon  detected  by  plain  chemi- 
cal experiments ;  for  all  dung  of  animals,  and  honey 
too,  admit  of  a  folution  in  Equeous  menftruums ;  but 
obftinately  refift  the  higheft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Some  of  the  moderns  have  thought  it  to  be  a  peculiar 
kind  of  refin,  or  tear,  diftilled  from  fome  tree,  as  yet 
unknown  to  us,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  fea,  where,  acquiring  a 
more  perfect  digeftion  by  the  he3t  of  the  fun,  and  by  the 
fea-falt,  it  constitutes  a  refinous  body  of  that  nature. 

But,  befides  many  other  reafons,  what  directly  thwarts 
and  overthrows  this  opinion,  is,  that  all  refinous  bodies 
of  vegetables  will  admit  of  an  eafy  folution  and  extrac- 
tion in  the  high  rectified  and  phlogiftic  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  is  true  of  ambergrife,  which  is  very 
difficult  to  be  diflolved  in  fuch  a  fpirit.  Befides,  it  is 
obferved  that  inflammable  bodies,  produced  from  the 
earth,  as  amber,  bitumen  Judaicum,  and  fea-coal,  are 
alfo  difficult  of  folution,  and  are  by  no  means  readily 
united  with  a  very  fpirituous  liquor. 

In  Number  385,  and  387,  of  the  Phihfophical  Tranf- 
allions,  ambergrife  is  faid  to  be  a  true  animal  concrete, 
formed  in  balls  in  the  body  of  the  male  fpermaceti  whale, 
and  lodged  in  a  large  oval  bag,  juft  over  the  tefticles,  near 
the  root  of  the  penis.  It  is,  however,  added,  that  to  one 
fpermaceti  whale,  which  has  any  ambergrife,  there  are  two 
which  have  none.  But  this  opinion  is  abfolutely  over- 
thrown by  that  learned  chemift,  Mr.  Neuman,  who  has 
fhewn  that  ambergrife,  by  a  chemical  analyfis,  does  not 
produce  any  one  animal  principle;  and  therefore,  when- 
ever it  is  found  in  whales,  it  muft  have  been  fwallowed 
by  them. 

Thefe  things  confidered,  the  moft  reafonable  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  bitumen,  and  owes  its  origin  to 
the  earth,  out  of  whofe  bowels  it  is  torn,  and  wafhed 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  carried  into  the 
fea,  about  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  where  the  fubter- 
raneous  parts  are  believed  to  be  pregnant  with  that  kind 
of  bitumen. 

This  drug  is  much  ufed  by  confectioners  and  perfu- 
mers, in  giving  a  fine  fmell  to  their  preparations  ;  and 
phyficians  recommend  it  as  proper  to  raife  the  drooping 
fpirits,  and  accelerate  their  motion. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  folution  of  ambergrife, 

and  on  that  account  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops,  we 
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fhall  give  the  learned  Hoffman's,  method  of  performing 
this  operation  :  Let  the  fpirit  of  rofes,  perfectly  dephleg- 
mated,  be  twice  at  leaft  drawn  off  from  fait  of  tartar, 
calcined  in  a  vehement  fire.  By  this  means  there  is 
produced  a  fpirit,  which,  by  its  penetrating  quality, 
enters  the  inmoft  fubftance  of  the  ambergrife,  and  fo  fe- 
parates  and  refolves  its  oleous  contexture. 

This  folution  of  ambergrife  is  defervedly  placed  at  the 
head  of  ftrengthening  remedies,  and  fuch  as  corroborate 
the  debilitated  fyftem  of  the  nerves,  and,  confequently, 
has  the  preference  of  all  fuch  medicines  as  are  appro- 
priated to  diftempers,  which  proceed  from  a  decay  of 
Strength  in  the  nervous  parts.     Hoffman. 

They  fell  at  Amfterdam  two  forts  of  amber,  namely 
amber greafe  and  black  amber. 

Ambergreafe  fells  from  eight  to  fixteen  guilders  per 
ounce.  The  difcount  for  prompt  payment  is  one  per 
cent. 

The  price  of  black  amber  is  from  five'  to  eight  guilders 
per  ounce,  with  the  fame  difcount,  or  deduction,  for 
prompt  payment. 

AMBER-SEED.     See  Abel  Mosc. 

AMBLE,  in  horfemanfhip,  a  peculiar  kind  of  pace 
wherein  a  horfe's  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  from 
the  ground  at  the  fame  time. 

Several  different  methods  have  been  propofed  for  bring- 
ing a  young  horfe  to  amble;  but-tbey  are  in  general  at- 
tended with  fuch  dangers  as  render  them  of  little  ufe. 
And  indeed  the  beft  method  is  to  try  with  the  hand  by  a 
gentle  and  deliberate  racking  and  thrufting  of  the  horfe 
forwards,  by  helping  him  with  your  fnaffle,  which  muft 
be  fmooth,  big,  and  full,  and  correcting  him  firft  on 
one  fide,  and  then  on  the  other,  with  the  calves  of  your 
legs,  and  fometimes  with  a  fpur.  If  you  can  make  him, 
of  himfelf,  ftrike  into  an  amble,  though  fhuffling  and 
diforderly,  a  great  deal  of  labour  will  be  faved  ;  for  that 
aptnefs  to  amble  will  make  him,  with  more  eafe  and  lefs 
danger,  endure  the  tramel,  and  find  the  motion  without 
ftunibling  or  furprize;  but  if  you  perceive  that  he  will, 
by  no  means,  apprehend  your  intentions,  ftruggle  not 
with  him,  but  immediately  make  ufe  of  the  tramel ; 
which  is  a  device,  fometimes  made  of  leather,  but  ufually 
of  rope,  fitted  to  the  horfe's  legs,  to  regulate  his  mo- 
tions. 

AMBOINA.  The  ifle  of  amboina  is  fituated  in  four 
degrees  twenty  minutes  from  the  equinoctial  line,  at 
forty-two  leagues  diftance  from  the  ifle  of  Banda,  or 
thirty-four  from  Poulo-Rhon,  the  wefternmoft  of  this 
clufter,  and  confequently  the  neareft.  Some  authors 
place  it  amongft  the  number  of  the  great  Moluccas,  al- 
though it  has  not  above  twenty-four  leagues  circum- 
ference :  it  is  divided  in  two,  fo  that  from  the  ifthmus, 
which  feparates  the  two  parts,  being  very  narrow,  it 
feems  to  form  two  ifles.  The  largeft  of  thefe  two  parts 
is  called  Hiton,  and  the  other  not  above  half  as  big  on  the 
fouthern  fide,  Leytimor  ;  the  firft  is  twelve  leagues  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad;  and  the  other  five  leagues  in 
length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  its  greateft  breadth.  The 
fmall  peninfulas  of  this  ifland,  form  a  narrow  gulph 
between  them,  of  a  parallel  length  with  Leytimor,  and 
fomething  better  than  a  league  wide,  both  at  its  entrance 
and  in  the  middle.  Befides  this  great  ifle  of  Amboina, 
rhere  are  ten  fmall  ones  very  near,  viz-.  Ceram,  Ceram- 
Laout,  Bouro,  Amblau,  Manipa,  Kelang,  Bonoa,  Orna, 
Hcnimoa,  and  Nouffa-Laout ;  thefe  three  laft  bearing  the 
name  of  Uliajprs,  which  with  Amboina  are  the  only  four 
ifles  where  any  cloves  are  cultivated,  the  trees  in  all  the 
others  being  grubbed  up,  as  thefe  produce  fufficient  to 
ferve  the  whole  globe.  The  Dutch  company  have  re- 
doubts and  fettlements  in  all  the  iflands,  as  well  to  re- 
train the  inhabitants  from  planting,  as  to  hinder  any 
contraband  trade  from  being  carried  on.  At  Amboina 
they  have  feveral  forts,  in  one  of  which  the  governor 
refides ;  this  being  the  fifth  of  the  company's  govern- 
ments in  India. 

When  the  Dutch  firft  became  matters  of  this  ifle, 
there  were  very  few  clove-trees  in  it,  but  they  have  fince 
made  fuch  plantations,  that  it  now  produces  more  than 
all  the  Moluccas  put  together.  The  greateft  crops  are 
gathered  at  Hiton,  Loubon,  Campbelle,  LeJJide,  Nan,  Cay- 
loh,   Cohan,  Larike,   Vaccafikou,    Qurien,   and  Affahulo, 
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part  in  the  fmall,  and  part  in  the  great  ifles.  All  the 
ifle  is  divided  into  feveral  villages,  and  each  village  into 
many  orchards  equally  cultivated  by  the  Dutch  and  na- 
tives, who  are  each  obliged  to  plant  ten  clove-trees 
yearly,  which  has  been  the  occafion  of  fo  great  a  mul- 
tiplication, as  not  to  le;  e  room  for  the  culture  of  other 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  greens  for  common  ufe  ;  thefe  being 
brought  from  abroad,  efpecially  Batavia.  The  clove- 
trees  of  Amboina  and  its  neighbourhood  have,  from  one 
year  to  another,  a  good  and  a  bad  crop,  which  is  diffe- 
rent from  the  other  Moluccas,  where  the  other  good 
crop  comes  only  every  fourth  year,  and  fometimes  every 
feventh.  They  have  tried  to  plant  nutmeg-trees  in  the 
ifle,  and  have  fome  few  growing  in  gardens,  though  they 
thrive  very  poorly.  At  Victoria,  there  are  magazines 
always  full  of  fluffs,  ready  made  cloths,  cotton  cloths, 
and  other  merchandize  of  India  and  Europe,  where  the 
inhabitants  go  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  what  they 
want,  on  which  the  company  makes  large  gains.  The 
provifions,  ftores,  and  commodities  from  Batavia,  are 
brought  here  yearly  by  two  of  the  company's  veffels, 
which  on  their  return  load  entirely  with  cloves,  which 
fome  years  are  produced  in  fuch  quantities,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  burn,  or  thrqw  part  of  them  into  the  fea, 
proceeding  from  the  obligation  the  Dutch  have  laid  them- 
felves under  to  take  all  that  the  feafon  yields,  at  a  price 
agreed  on  with  the  owners. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  here  are  more  than  fixty-thoufand 
inhabitants,  of  which  the  leaft  part  are  Dutch  ;  fo  that 
thefe  are  forced  to  maintain  large  garrifons  to  awe  the 
natives,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  diflatisfied  at  the  recep- 
tion of  their  cloves .  And  it  may  be  feen  at  what  an  ex- 
pence  both  of  blood  and  money  the  company  have  fe- 
cured  to  themfelves  this  branch  of  bufinefs  ;  and  yet, 
after  all  their  care  and  precaution,  it  never  has,  nor  ever 
will  be,  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  extraction  of  the 
fpices  entirely,  and  in  the  manner  they  endeavour  to 
guard  againft,  with  fo  much  jealoufy  ;  1  mean  by  partly 
falling  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  total  number 
of  the  clove-trees  growing  in  all  the  places  before-men- 
tioned, are  fuppofed  to  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
thoufand,  extra  of  the  young  plants  rearing,  to  fupply  the 
old  one's  decay  ;  and  as  their  fecundity  is  uncertain,  and 
greatly  varying  according  to  the  different  feafons,  I  here 
add  the  products  of  feven  fucceffive  years,  that  the 
reader  may  thereby  calculate  the  average,  viz.  in  1705, 
two  thoufand  and  fix  bahares  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds;  anno  1706,  twenty-fix  hundred  and  fixty-one 
bahares ;  anno  1707,  feventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  bahares ;  anno    1708,   fifty-nine   bahares ;    anno 

1710,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-fix  bahares;  and  anno 

1711,  thirteen  hundred  bahares.  The  Engiifh  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  I.  had  here  a  factory  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dutch  ;  but  the  Dutch  forcibly  expelled  the  Engiifh 
factors  in  time  of  peace,  tortured  and  put  to  death  fe- 
veral of  them,  invaded  and  ufurped  the  dominion  of  the 
fpice  iflands,  which  had  fubmitted  to  the  Engiifh,  and 
have  kept  poffeffion  of  them  ever  fince,  monopolizing 
the  fine  fpices,  and  excluding  all  the  reft  of  the  world 
from  them., 

AMBULANT,  is  faid  at  Amfterdam  of  thofe  brokers, 
or  exchange  agents,  who  have  not  been  fworn  before 
the  magiftrates.  They  tranfact  bufinefs  like  the  Others, 
but  their  teftimony  is  not  received  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 
See  Agents  of  Exchange. 

AMERICA.  Among  the  difcoveries  mentioned  in 
hiftory,  whether  owing  to  accident  or  reflection,  that  of 
America  is  not  the  leaft  advantageous.  This  quarter  of 
the  world  was  for  many  ages  unknown  to  the  Europeans. 
At  length  the  happy  sera  arrived,  when  induftry,  fpirited 
up  by  refolution,  was  to  remove  all  the  difficulties,  ex- 
aggerated by  ignorance.  It  is  fo  called  from  Americus 
Vefpucio,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  who,  in  1497,  was 
fent  to  improve  the  difcoveries  made  by  Columbus.  The 
prodigious  magnitude  of  this  continent,  the  multitude 
and  extent  of  its  provinces,  the  variety  of  its  climates, 
products,  and  curious  particulars  ;  and  laftly,  the  diftance 
and  difficulty  of  one  part  communicating  with  another, 
and  efpecially  with  Europe,  have  been  the  caufe,  that 
America,  though  difcovered  and  inhabited  in  its  principal 
jt  .  parts 
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parts  by  Europeans,  is  ftill  but  imperfectly  known  by 
them,  in  many  things,  which  would  greatly  contribute 
to  give  a  more  perfect  idea  of  fo  confiderable  a  part  of 
our  globe.  What  has  hitherto  been  difcovered,  reaches 
from  latitude  feventy-eight  degrees  north,  to  latitude 
fifty-fix  degrees  fouth;  that  is,  134  degrees,  which, 
taken  in  a  ftrait  line,  amount  to  upwards  of  8040  miles 
in  length.  With  regard  to  breadth,  it  is  very  irregular, 
being  in  fome  places  3690  miles,  and  in  others,  not 
above  fixty  or  feventy  miles  over.  The  boundaries  af- 
cribed  to  it,  are  the  lands  about  the  pole  on  the  north  ; 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  Europe  and 
Africa,  on  the  eaft ;  another  vaft  ocean,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  ufually  called  the  South-fea, 
which  divides  it  from  Alia  on  the  weft. 

This  vaft  country  was  not  difcovered  till  the  year  1492, 
when  the  enterprizing  genius  of  Columbus  drew  afide  the 
veil  of  ignorance,  and  fhewed  it  to  the  furprized  inhabitants 
of  the  old  world.  The  honour,  however,  of  this  great 
difcovery  has  been  claimed  by  almoft  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  Spaniards  tell  us,  that  Colum- 
bus received  his  lights  from  the  papers  of  captain  Al- 
dres,  their  countryman,  who  had  been  caft  on  the  coaft ; 
and  the  French  fay  he  had  them  from  Betincourt,  who 
firft  difcovered  the  Azores.  It  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  determine  this  conteft ;  but  it  appears  that  our 
claim  to  the  difcovery  of  this  new  world  is  prior  to  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  whofe  pretenfions  feem  to  be  the  beft 
grounded  :  no  one  can  difpute  the  authenticity  of  thofe 
vouchers,  whereby  it  appears  that  Sebaftian  Cabot,  a 
Venetian,  a  man  no  lefs  enterprizing,  or  lefs  Ikilled  in 
navigation,  than  Columbus  himfelf,  was  fent  by  our 
Henry  VII.  a  year  before  the  difcovery  of  Columbus ; 
and,  having  firft  difcovered  Newfoundland,  failed  along 
the  coaft  as  far  as  Florida.  We  muft  not  omit,  that 
the  Welfh  claim  a  more  ancient  difcovery  than  any 
yet  produced ;  afferting  that  prince  Madoc,  fon  of 
Owen  Guineth,  was  caft  on  the  coaft  of  Florida  as 
early  as  1 170,  or  1190.  Though  indeed  fome  look  on 
this  relation  as  fabulous,  it  has  a  great  many  corrobo- 
rating circumftances,  that  make  it  appear  not  impro- 
bable ;  for  Meredith  ap  Rheife,  who  gives  us  the  ac- 
count, was  prior  to  Columbus,  and  died  in  the  year 
1477,  which  is  fifteen  years  before  Columbus  began  his 
expedition.  To  this  we  may  add  the  affinity  between 
the  language  of  the  Welch  and  of  fome  of  the  fettle- 
ments  in  thofe  parts,  which  receives  fome  weight  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  tells  us  he  met  with 
a  whole  fettlement  that  fpoke  the  Welch  language  in 
its  utmoft  purity  ;  and  from  the  tradition  of  fome  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  affert,  that  their  anceftors  came  from 
a  country  beyond  the  great  waters,  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  from  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs,  or  from 
the  rifing  of  the  fun. 

This  may  feem,  in  fome  meafure,  to  account  for  the 
Efiimaux,  the  only  people  in  the  vaft  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, that  differ  from  the  reft  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
They  live  in  the  north  part  of  America,  in  a  country 
called  Labrador,  but  whether  they  refide  conftantly  there 
or  not  is  uncertain.     They  make  excurfions  as  far  as  the 
fea-coafts  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  they  have  been  feen 
near  Nelfon's  river,  that  falls  into  the  weft-fide  of  Hud- 
fon's  bay.     They  deferve  the  name  of  favages  better 
than  any  people  yet  known  ;  for  they  eat  raw  flefh,  and 
have  a  thick  beard  that  covers  their  faces  up  to  their 
eyes,  infomuch,  that  their  features  can  hardly  be  per- 
ceived.    Their  hair  is  generally  black  and  rugged  ;  their 
eyes  little  and  wild,  and  their  whole  external  appearance 
frightful   and  ugly.     Their  character  and  their  manners 
are  quite  agreeable  to  their  hideous  appearance  ;  for  they 
are  wild,  fierce,  diftruftful,  and  always  ready  to  do  mif- 
chief  to  ftrangers.     Their  ftature   is  rather   tall  than 
otherwife,  and  they  have  a  pretty  good  fhape ;  but  their 
large  beards  and  plenty  of  hair,  the  whitenefs  of  their 
fkin  ;  their  always  going  cloathed,  and  their  having  no 
refemblance  of  their  next  neighbours,  leave  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  they  proceed  from  a  different  ftock  from  the 
reft  of  the  Americans  :  ftill  their  language,  having  no 
refemblance,  as  it  is  thought,  to  any  we  know  of,  muft 
make   us  feek  a  different   original   for  them  from  the 
Welch ;  for  it  may  be  well  prefumed,  that  though   the 


Welch  dialect  is  uncommon  and  little  known  out  of 
Wales,  yet  fome  of  our  feamen,  or  the  Bretons  among 
the  French,  by  their  intercourfe  with  this  people,  mult 
have  difcovered  the  analogy  of  their  language  long  before 
now,  if  there  was  any. 

However,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  all  the  native 
Americans  are  near  alike,  except  the  juft-mentioned 
Efiimaux ;  for  they  have  ail  coarie  black  hair ;  and  are 
without  beards,  nor  yet  have  they  any  hair  on  any  part 
of  their  bodies  :  fome  have  pretended,  that  old  women 
have  been  employed  to  pluck  the  beards  and  other  hair  up 
by  the  roots  ;  but  this  is  known  to  be  a  fable,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  later  and  more  fenfible  travellers. 
Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  when  hair  is  plucked  off 
it  grows  again ;  therefore  it  muft  be  wonderful  that  no 
hair  is  ever  feen,  not  even  on  the  bodies  of  thofe  that 
have  been  brought  to  England. 

The  Americans  in  all  the  European  plantations  are 
very  well  known,  and  yet  it  might  be  doubted,  whether 
thofe  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America  are  like  the  other 
inhabitants  ;  efpecially  as  fome  feamen  have  reprefented 
thofe  near  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  as  giants,  that  is,  nine 
or  ten  feet  high.     However,  we   have  been  undeceived 
in  this  particular  by  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  informs 
us,  that  both  men  and  women  are  of  a  middle  ftature, 
and  well-proportioned,   with  roundifh   faces,    and  low 
foreheads.     Their  eyes  are  black,  and  their  nofes  of  a 
middle  fize ;    their  teeth  are  very  white  and  clofe-fet ; 
but  their  ears  are  fmall.     Their  hair  is  black,  coarfe, 
and  fhaggy,  and  both  men   and  women  wear  it  of  the 
fame  length.     They  are  full-breafted,    and  their  com- 
plexion is  of  an  olive  tawny,  or  rather  red.     They  greafe 
their  bodies,  and  their  faces  are  dawbed  with  fpots  down 
their  cheeks  that  are  both  white  and  black,  without  any 
method.     They  have  fmall  heads  and  fhort  fingers  ;  and 
they  are  active  and  nimble  in  all  their  motions ;  their 
cloaths  are  made  up  with  pieces  of  fkins  of  feals,  guana- 
coes,  and  otters  fewed  together,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
carpets,  about  five  feet  fquare.     They  wrap  them  about 
their  bodies  as  the  Scots  do  their  plaids ;  and  they  have 
alfo  caps  made  of  the  fkins  of  fowls,  with  the  feathers 
on.     Inftead   of  fhoes,  they  have  pieces  of  fkin  tied  on 
their  feet.     They  are  a  very  hardy  people,  and  feldom 
wear  their  garments  when  they  are  ftirring  about ;    but 
were  quite  naked,  from  head  to  foot,  when  he  faw  them, 
which  was  at  a  time  when  the  hills  were  covered  with, 
fnow.     They  have  no  hair  on  their  bodies  or  faces,  nor 
any  thing  to  cover  their  private  parts  ;  only  fome  of  the 
women  had  a  piece  of  fkin  before  them.     The  garments 
of  both  fexes  are  the  fame,  except  that  the  women  had 
bracelets  of  fhells  about  their  necks.     The  men  are  of 
a  larger  fize  than  the  women,  and  their  faces  more  full. 
The  fpeech  of  the  men  is  very  harfh,  and  when  they 
talk  there  is  a  rattling  in  their  throat ;  but  that  of  the 
women   is  driller   and  lower.    They  live  upon  what 
they  get,  and  are  under  no  government ;    neither  have 
they  the  leaft  fign  of  religion.     The  men  have  always 
bows  that  are  ready  ftrung,  which  are  about  an  ell  long, 
and  their  arrows  about  eighteen  inches  long ;  thefe  are 
headed  at  one  end  with  flint  ;  and  at  the  other  there  are 
two  feathers  tied  on  with  the  twitted  gut  of  a  beaft.  They 
have  very  large  dogs  of  feveral  colours,  befides  which 
they  have  no  domeftic  animal. 

Mr.  Bouguer,  who  went  into  South-America  to 
meafure  a  degree  of  the  earth,  fays  that  the  Americans 
of  Peru,  who  live  in  woods,  form  a  kind  of  little  re- 
public, under  the  direction  of  a  Spanifli  prieft,  and  have 
a  governor  with  his  officers,  of  their  own  nation.  They 
want  vivacity,  and  are  addicted  to  idlenefs;  but  they  live 
in  great  harmony  with  each  other,  without  the  leaft  dif- 
truft.  The  doors  of  their  huts  are  always  open,  though 
they  have  cotton,  calibafhes,  and  a  fort  of  aloes  of  which 
they  make  thread,  befides  a  few  commodities  they  trade 
with.  They  go  almoft  naked,  and  paint  their  bodies 
and  faces  with  red  ftripes.  They  are  of  all  trades ;  for 
they  build  their  own  houfes,  make  their  own  canoes, 
and  weave  their  own  cloth.  They  live  upon  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  hunting,  and  fifhing,  by  which  they  al- 
ways get  fufficient  to  maintain  their  families.  There  are 
other  Peruvians  called  warriors,  who  have  not  yet  been 
brought  under  fubjeftion ;   but  they  feem  to  have  the 
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fame  manners  and  cuftoms.  The  colour  of  thefe  Ame- 
ricans is  that  of  red  copper,  which  is  more  or  lefs  dark, 
in  proportion  to  their  being  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the 
weather.  They  have  no  beard,  nor  hair  on  their  breafts, 
nor  any  other  part  of  their  bodies  ;  but  have  long,  coarfe, 
ftrait  hair  on  their  heads. 

The  California^  are  the  leaft  known  to  the  Europeans 
of  any  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Thofe  of  Puerto  Se- 
guro  in  that  country,  who  were  feen  by  the  captains 
Rogers  and  Cook,  had  long  black  hair,  and  dark  fkins, 
made  fo  by  dawbing  them  with  greafe ;  for,  according  to 
fome  accounts,  they  would  otherwife  be  reddifli.  The 
men  go  quite  naked,  only  they  wear,  or  tie  round  their 
heads,  a  piece  of  linen,  or  a  kind  of  net-work.  They 
wear  about  their  necks,  and  fometimes  on  their  hands  by 
way  of  ornament,  various  figures  in  mother-of-pearl,  inter- 
mixed with  fmall  round  fruits  like  beads.  Their  weapons 
are  bows  and  arrows,  or  javelins,  which  they  carry  al- 
ways in  their  hands  for  hunting,  or  defending  themfelves 
againft  their  enemies ;  for  wars  are  frequent  among  them. 
The  drefs  of  the  women  is  fomewhat  more  modeft  than 
that  of  the  men,  for  they  wear  from  the  waift  to  the 
knee,  a  fort  of  apron  made  with  reeds  plaited  like  mats. 
They  cover  their  fhoulders  with  fkins  of  beafts,  and  have 
network  on  their  heads  like  the  men.  They  have  alfo 
necklaces  of  mother  of  pearl,  intermixed  with  ftones  or 
kernels  of  fruit  and  fea-fhells,  which  hang  down  to  their 
waift.  They  are  a  very  lively  people,  and  are  fond  of 
joking;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, nor  yet  do  they  fhew  any  fign  of  religion. 

If  we  compare  this  defcription  of  the  Americans  with 
what  is  recorded  of  fome  late  difcoveries  made  by  the 
Ruffians,  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatba  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  we  fhall  have  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  America  was  firft  peopled  from  the  north-eaji  of 
Afia ;  for,  though  it  now  feems  to  be  certain,  that  there 
is  an  open  fea  between  the  two  continents,  yet  it  is  to- 
wards the  north  fo  narrow,  that  it  may  be  eafily  palled 
in  the  canoes  or  boats  made  ufe  of  by  the  people  on 
both  fides,  efpecially  the  ftraits  between  the  Tchukotfchi- 
nofs,  or  cape,  and  the  continent  of  America ;  and  if  any 
credit  can  be  given  to  the  people  who  live  upon  that 
cape,  there  is  an  ifland  that  lies  oppofite  to,  and  within 
fight  of  the  cape,  to  which  they  may,  in  half  a  day, 
pafs  over  in  their  boats  ;  and  from  that  ifland  may  be 
feen,  in  a  clear  day,  a  large  continent  to  the  eaftward, 
which  is  full  of  people,  who,  in  every  particular,  re- 
femble  the  Tchuhtfcbi  themfelves ;  but  this  continent, 
they  fay,  is  a  much  better  country  than  their  own,  as  it 
has  large  forefts  of  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  cedar-trees,  and 
great  rivers  running  from  the  eaft,  and  falling  into  the 
fea  upon  the  weft  fide  of  it. 

It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that,  many  ages  fince, 
fome  people  have  palled  over  from  the  north-eaft  of  Afia 
to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  America,  and  finding  that  country 
more  fruitful,  and  better  provided  with  game  of  all  forts 
than  their  own,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would 
fettle  there  ;  for  hunting  and  fifhing  were  the  only  me- 
thods they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  and  procuring  them- 
felves either  food  or  raiment :  even  to  this  day,  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Afia,  never  think  of 
fowing  or  reaping ;  and  the  character  of  being  provident 
no  ways  belongs  to  any  of  the  natives  we  know  of  in 
America.  The  north-weft  coaft  of  America  having  been 
thus  provided  with  a  few  inhabitants,  it  is  alfo  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that  their  pofterity  would  from  thence,  by 
degrees,  fpread  to  the  fouthward,  and  at  laft  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America.  This  conjecture  is  ftrongly 
confirmed  by  two  very  remarkable  circumftances :  we 
know,  as  above  obferved,  that  the  natives  at  America 
have  no  beards :  the  cafe  is  the  very  fame  with  regard  to 
all  the  natives  inhabiting  the  north-eaft  continent  of  Afia. 
Another  circumftance  is  the  total  ignorance  of  that  de- 
ftructive  as  well  as  ufeful  metal  called  iron  or  fteel.  The 
natives  of  America  had  found  out  the  method  of  refining 
gold  and  filver,  and  of  making  feveral  little  trinkets  of 
thofe  metals ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  iron  and  fteel, 
when  the  Europeans  firft  came  among  them,  nor  had 
they  any  weapons  or  inftruments  of  that  metal :  the 
Ruffians  tell  us  the  fame  of  the  Kamtfcbatdales,  and  the 
neighbouring  nations  upon  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Afia. 


They  might,  perhaps,  have  feen  fome  iron  or  fteel  arms, 
or  inftruments  among  the  Japonefe,  who  happened  to 
be  fhipwrecked  upon  their  coafts,  but  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  metal  itfelf,  until  the  Ruffians  came  amongft 
them;  and  for  this  reafonj  the  arrows*  fpears,  and  other 
weapons,  they  made  ufe  of  in  their  wars,  were  pointed 
only  with  fharp  flints,  or  fifh-  bones. 

Thefe,  we  know,  were  the  only  fort  of  arms  the 
Americans  had,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  their 
country  ;  and,  as  thefe  two  people  refemble  one  another 
originally  in  their  arms,  fo  they  likewife  ftill  refemble 
one  another  in  their  conduft  in  war.  The  north-eaftern 
Afiatics  carry  on  their  wars  more  by  ftratagem  than 
bravery,  as  they  never  will  openly  attack  their  enemies, 
unlefs  forced  to  it  by  neceffity ;  and  the  male  prifoners 
they  take,  efpecially  if  they  are  men  of  confequencc,  are 
treated  with  all  manner  of  barbarity,  fuch  as  burning, 
hewing  them  to  pieces,  tearing  their  bowels  out  whilft 
alive,  and  hanging  them  up  by  their  feet  till  they  ex- 
pire ;  but  it  is  not  faid,  that  fcalping  has  as  yet  been  in- 
troduced among  them,  probably,  becaufe  they  are  not 
yet  generally  provided  with  fharp  knives  :  nor  was  this 
cruel  cuftom  introduced  among  the  Americans,  till  the 
Europeans  provided  them  with  inftruments  proper  for 
the  purpofe,  and  promifed  them  a  reward  for  every  icalp; 
but  with  regard  to  their  male  prifoners,  they  are  ftill 
equally  cruel  with  thofe  we  may  now  call  their  anceftors 
of  Afia,  and  carry  on  all  their  wars  more  by  ftratagem, 
ambufcade,  or  furprize,  than  by  bravery. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  among  the 
people  in  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  we  are  told, 
that  before  the  Ruffian  conqueft,  they  lived  in  perfect 
freedom,  having  no  chief,  being  fubjedf.  to  no  law,  nor 
paying  any  taxes  ;  the  old  men,  or  thofe  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  bravery,  bearing  the  principal  autho- 
rity in  their  villages,  though  none  had  any  right  to  com- 
mand or  infliit  punifhment ;  and  they  were  fo  ignorant 
of  numbers,  that  none  could  count  above  one  hundred, 
very  few  above  twenty,  and  even  that,  not  without  the 
help  of  their  toes  and  fingers.  Are  not  the  people  in 
moft  parts  of  America  ftill  in  the  very  fame  fituation, 
both  with  refpeft  to  government  and  numbers  ?  But  it 
would  be  endlefs  to  take  notice  of  every  correfpondence 
that  may  be  obferved  in  the  manners  and  condition  of 
thefe  two  people ;  and  if  we  confider  that  for  fo  many 
ages,  there  has  never  been  any  intercourfe  between  the 
anceftors  in  Afia  and  their  pofterity  in  America,  we  muft 
be  furprized  to  find  that  they  ftill  agree  in  fo  many  parti- 
culars ;  efpecially,  if  at  the  fame  time,  we  confider  the 
vaft  difference  there  is  known  to  be  between  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  many  ages 
that  muft  have  paffed  over,  before  a  few  ftragglers  from 
the  northernmoft  parts  of  Afia  could  have  filled  the  whole 
continent  and  iflands  of  America  fo  full  of  people,  as  they 
were  found  to  be  when  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  there. 

But  that  this  could  not  require  a  great  number  of  ages 
muft  be  granted,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  they  had  not  for 
ages  any  wars  among  themfelves,  nor  any  intoxicating 
liquors ;  both  of  which  are  highly  probable  :  they  could 
have  no  wars,  becaufe  they  had  room  enough  to  extend 
themfelves  on  all  fides,  without  driving  others  out  of  the 
parts  they  were  poflefied  of;  and  by  the  dark  accounts 
we  have  of  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  feems 
that  they  extended  themfelves  fafter,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers towards  the  fouth,  and  along  the  eaftern  coafts  of 
America,  than  they  ever  did  towards  the  eaft  of  that  con- 
tinent ;  which  is  further  proof,  that  the  weftern  coafts  of 
America  were  the  firft  that  were  peopled.  Then,  as  to 
intoxicating  liquors,  even  to  this  day,  they  know  no- 
thing of  fuch  liquors  in  thofe  parts  of  America  which 
have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  vinted  by  any  Euro- 
peans, as  feems  probable  from  the  account  of  Captain 
Bering's  voyage  from  Kamtfcbatcha  to  the  weftern  coaft  of 
America,  for  at  Schumagin's  iflands,  upon  that  coaft,  his 
people  prefented  a  glafs  of  brandy  to  an  Indian  who  came 
on  board  their  boat,  which  he  tailed,  but  immediately  fpit 
it  out  again,  and  was  fo  much  affronted,  that  he  would 
not  accept  of  any  of  the  prefents  they  offered  him ;  which 
is  a  proof  that  they  had  never  tafted  any  fuch  liquors. 

From  all  which,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  tha 
natives  of  America  were  all,  without  exception,  originally 
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defcended  from  the  people  of  the  north-eaftern  coaft  of 
Afia  ;  for  even  as  to  the  EJkimaux,  (if  they  were  not  of  a 
Welfh  original,  as  it  is  very  probable  they  are  not,)  we 
know  fo  little  of  them,  that  we  cannot  pofitively  fay, 
whether  or  no  they  had  any  beards,  or  any  knowledge  of 
iron,  when  we  firft  began  to  vifit  that  coatt :  if  they  had, 
it  is  probable  they  came  originally  from  Norway,  or  Ice- 
land, to  Greenland,  and  from  thence  to  Labrador,  after 
the  reft  of  America  had  been  peopled,  which  prevented 
their  fpreading  themfelves  to  the  fouthward ;  and  this, 
confequently,  is  an  argument  for,  rather  than  againft, 
what  has  been  faid,  with  refpect  to  the  origin  of  the  reft 
of  the  people  of  America. 

In  the  variety  of  the  climates  of  America,  there  muft 
neceffarily  be  a  great  variety  of  foil.  The  moft  northern 
and  fouthern  parts  are  rendered  more  barren  by  the  excef- 
five  cold,  but  the  reft  is  an  immenfe  treafury  of  nature, 
producing  moft  of  the  plants,  grains,  fruits,  trees,  metals, 
minerals,  &c.  known  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
thofe  in  great  plenty ;  befides  an  infinite  variety  of  others, 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  as  not  having  yet  been  found  in  any  other 
country.  But  the  chief  wealth  confifts  in  the  inexhaufti- 
ble  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which,  though  the  labour 
and  art  of  man  have  been  continually  endeavouring  to  drain 
for  above  200  years,  are  yet  fo  far  from  being  impove- 
rifhed,  that  they  feem  rather  to  want  frefh  fupplies  of 
hands  to  bring  thefe  fubterraneous  treafures  to  light. 

Nor  are  gold  and  filver  the  only  rich  productions  ;  there 
have  been  fuch  great  quantities  of  pearls,  emeralds,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  precious  ftones  found  here,  and  brought 
into  Europe,  that  the  value  of  thofe  commodities  is  con- 
fiderably  diminilhed  to  what  it  was  before. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  a  vaft  number  of  other  commo- 
dities, which,  though  of  a  leffer  price,  are  ftill  neverthe- 
Jefs  very  valuable  and  ufeful.  Of  this  fort  are  cochineal, 
indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brafil,  fuftic,  lignum  vitse,  fu- 
gar,  refin,  ginger,  pimento,  cocoa,  vanelloes,  cotton, 
red  wood,  tobacco,  turpentine,  train-oil,  naval-ftores,  furs 
of  various  forts,  hides,  ambergreafe,  bezoar,  balfam  of 
Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili;  jefuit's-bark,  mechoachan,  faffa- 
fras,  farfaparilla,  caffia,  tamarinds,  and  a  wonderful  va- 
riety of  other  drugs,  woods,  and  plants ;  to  fome  of 
which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  we  were  either 
utter  ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  others  at  an  extravagant 
rate  from  Afia. 

The  prodigious  variety  of  excellent  fruits  which  grow 
here,  fuch  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
malicatous,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  with  all  the  cu- 
linary, medicinal,  and  other  herbs,  roots,  &c.  would  be 
endlefs  to  enumerate.  Thefe  are  among  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  America;  and  its  foil  is  fo  kindly  and  fruitful, 
that  it  nourifhes  many  of  an  exotic  growth  in  the  greateft 
perfection ;  which  is  very  remarkable  in  coffee,  cultivated 
here  of  late  with  furprizing  fuccefs.  And  though  the 
Europeans,  upon  their  firft  landing,  found  no  corn;  yet 
all  forts  of  grain  are  now  produced,  equal  in  quantity  and 
goodnefs  to  any  in  the  world.  To  which  may  be  added 
Iheep,  hogs,  oxen,  goats,  cows,  &c.  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  Europe,  and  have  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Their  feas  abound  with  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety 
of  fifh,  as  do  likewife  their  rivers,  which  are  the  largeft 
and  longeft  in  the  univerfe;  and,  in  comparifon  whereof, 
thofe  of  Eurupe  are  no  more  than  fmall  brooks.  The 
river  of  Canada,  or  St.  Lawrence,  in  North-America,  is 
known  to  run  more  than  1,500  miles,  and  is  ninety  miles 
over  at  the  mouth.  That  of  the  Amazons  in  South- Ame- 
rica, which  rifes  in  Peru,  waters  feveral  large  kingdoms 
in  a  courfe  of  3,600  miles ;  and  falling  into  the  fea  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Guiana,  rolls  with  fuch  rapidity,  and 
with  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  that  they  take 
it  quite  frefh  out  of  the  fea,  at  feveral  leagues  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  it.  That  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  com- 
puted at  leaft  150  miles  in  breadth  at  the  place  where  it 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean  :  befides  a  great  number  of 
others,  not  much  inferior  to  thefe. 

Upon  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  pofTeffed 
themfelves  of  the  largeft  and  richeft  part  of  it.  Hence 
they  derive  immenfe  treafures  yearly,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Old  Spain  may  even  be  faid  to  depend  wholly  on  the  New 
for  the  fupport  of  her  finances,  and  to  owe  all  her  opu- 
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lence  and  grandeur  to  her  extenfive  colonies  in  thefe  parts. 

On  the  continent  they  have  all  South- America,  except 
Brafil,  on  the  wefte'rn  ocean,  which  belongs  to  the  Por- 
tugueze,  and  except  fome  parts  either  of  Chili,  or  in  the 
Magellanic  land,  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  whofe  inha- 
bitants they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  under  their 
fubjection;  and  whom,  on  that  account,  they  ftile  In- 
dies bravos,  brave  or  courageous  Indians  :  except,  like- 
wife,  the  vaft  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  almoft  the 
whole  country  of  Guiana,  where  the  French  and  Dutch 
have  fome  fettlements,  but  the  Spaniards  very  few,  if 
any. 

The  Spaniards  have  an  immenfe  wealth  from  America  ; 
yet  other  nations  partake  thereof,  as  we  fhal!  fee  prefently ; 
for  the  king  of  Spain  has  at  leaft  two  millions  fterling  per 
annum  revenues  from  thence,  including  the  indulto  on  thq 
goods  brought  back  in  return  for  the  cargoes  fent  out 
by  the  other  merchants  of  the  feveral  Europeans  power 
who  trade  there,  as  well  merchandize  as  money  :  the 
Spanifh  merchants  have  their  commiffion  for  the  re- 
turns, and  have  oftentimes  the  profits  made  in  New  Spaio« 
paying  the  foreign  merchants  fuch  a  rate  as  they  agree  on 
for  the  goods  at  their  going  out ;  and  this  is  very  great,  and 
enriches  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  Port  St.  Mary,  Seville, 
and  other  places,  to  a  very  great  degree. 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  countries  in  Spanijh-  America, 
are  as  follows  :  1.  Gold  and  filver  in  Mexico.  See 
Mexico.  Silver  and  no  gold  in  Peru.  See  Peru. 
Gold  and  no  filver  in  Chili,  and  in  the  government  of 
Veragua  and  New  Granada.  The  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  in  all  thefe  parts  of  Spanijh- America,  are  without 
meafure,  and  without  tale. 

N.  B.  In  the  general  accounts  which  we  have  of  New 
Spain,  travellers  make  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  almoft 
all  the  provinces  of  this  great  country  :  but  we  are  afiured 
that  this  is  a  miftake ;  the  gold  comes  chiefly  as  above ; 
there  may  be  fome  gold  found  in  the  rivers,  in  the  country 
about  Carthagena,  and  St.  Martha,  but  not  in  any  other 
parts,  that  we  have  yet  feen  duly  confirmed. 

2.  Sugar  is  another  article,  whereof  there  is  an  exceed- 
ing quantity,  chiefly  on  the  fide  of  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
Guaxaca,  &c.  But  by  the  multitude  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  luxurious  way  of  living,  the  fugar  is  chiefly  con- 
fumed  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  religious  houfes,  in  chocolate, 
fweet-meats,  preferves,  and  confectionary  wares.  The 
quantity,  however,  fent  from  Guaxaca  and  Guatimala, 
and  other  provinces  to  Mexico,  and  to  Panama,  is  ex- 
ceeding great;  fo  that  it  is  a confiderable  branch  of  home- 
trade. 

3.  Tobacco.  This  is  a  very  fine  fort,  though  different 
from  that  of  the  Brafils ;  it  is  generally  made  all  into  fnuff; 
of  which  the  galleons  bring  great  quantities.  It  is  chiefly 
had  at  St.  Martha,  Carthagena,  and  that  fide  of  the  gulph. 

4.  Cotton,  which  they  manufacture  at  home,  and  drive 
a  great  home-trade  in  the  goods  made  of  it. 

5.  Indigo,  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  world. 

6.  Cochineal,  a  very  valuable  merchandize,  chiefly 
found  in  the  government  of  Tobafco. 

7.  Valuable  drugs  of  feveral  forts,  as  aloes,  cortex  pe- 
ruviana, or  jefuit's-bark,  Paraguay  tea,  farfaparilla,  bal- 
fams  of  divers  kinds,  and  balm,  fome  of  Carthagena,  the 
other  of  Tolu,  brimftone,  pimento,  green  ftone  for  the 
gravel,  cantharides,  or  Spanifh  flies,  caflia,  oleacafam,  an 
antidote  againft  poifon,  manna,  amber  liquid  and  folid, 
foap-root,  myrrh,  &c.  &c. 

8.  Hides  and  fkins,  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  Havannah. 

9.  Chocolate. 

10.  Jewels,  as  torquoifes,  pearls,  emeralds,  coral,  topaz, 
jafper. 

The  produce  of  thefe  greatly  extended  dominions,  with 
refpect  to  trade,  muft  be  farther  dillinguifhed,  as  the  feve- 
ral countries  peculiarly  diftinguifh  them  in  their  commerce. 
For  here  is  a  very  confiderable  circulation  of  trade  among 
themfelves,  as  well  as  return  to  Europe ;  and  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  out  of  Europe, 
China  excepted.  It  is,  therefore,  neceffary  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  fent  to  Eu- 
rope as  merchandize,  and  the  produce  carried  from  one 
part  of  America  to  another,  for  their  home  confumptioa. 
For  example,  wheat  ajid  barley  are  fent  in  great  quantitie 
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from  Neoya,  Guaxaca,  Venezuala,  Honduras,  Coquimbo, 
Ifalcalla,  and  Chili,  to  Panama  and  Lima,  and  alfo  from 
New  Bifcay  to  Mexico.  The  laft  town  and  country  of 
Ifalcalla  is  called  the  granary  of  Mexico.  Guatimala  alfo 
has  good  wheat.  Timber,  pitch,  and  tar,  hemp  and  cor- 
dage fent  from  Guiaquil  for  {hip-building,  to  Panama, 
Lima,  and  Acapulco.  Moft  of  the  great  galleons  for  the 
South-Sea  trade  are  built  at  Guiaquil,  where  they  have 
naval-ftores ;  alfo  atChiapa,  Tabafco,  Trinidade.  Cotton 
fpun  and  woven  into  feveral  forts  of  manufactures,  in  Ju- 
cuman,  Niguaragua.  Cotton  unwoven,  and  for  others  to 
Work  into  manufactures,  but  more  generally  wrought 
among  themfelves,  at  Vera  Paz,  Crudad  Real,  Guaxaca, 
and  Mexico. 

They  have  black  cattle  at  New  Granada  and  Cartha- 
gena,  Venezuala,  Jucuman,  Coquimbo,  which  three  latter 
places  fupply  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea.  Nicaragua, 
Campeachy,  and  Guaxaca,  fend  great  numbers  of  black 
cattle  to  Mexico.  Chiapa,  La  Plata,  have  the  beft  horfes 
and  mules.  Nicaragua,  Chili  and  Chiopa,  have  meep, 
which  carry  burdens,  and  travel  all  over  Chili  and  Peru. 
The  flieep  carry  the  filver  from  Potofi  to  the  fea-fide. 

They  have  a  very  great  confumption  of  tocacco  made 
into  fnuff  among  themfelves  ;  and  it  employs  many  fhips 
to  carry  it  from  one  place  to  another.  The  largeft  quan- 
tities of  it  are  brought  from  the  Havannah,  on  the  ifle  of 
Cuba,  which  is  carried  to  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello  ; 
and  fold  to  the  merchants  of  Mexico  at  the  firft,  and  of 
Peru  at  the  other.  At  Venezuala  is  the  fineft  tobacco  in 
all  New  Spain. 

Cocoa  is  alfo  a  very  great  article  in  their  merchandize; 
it  is  produced  chiefly  at  Guatimala,  Vera  Paz,  Soconufca, 
Crudad  Real,  and  Guaxaca.  The  nuns  have  the  chief 
trade  of  making  it  into  chocolate  :  it  is  thought  they 
drink  more  chocolate  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  than  in  all 
New  Spain.  Sugar  is  a  general  product:  in  all  the  Spanifh 
colonies  in  North- America,  at  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Guax- 
aca, Crudad  Real,  Guatimala,  Ifalcalla,  &c.  It  is  con- 
fumed  in  great  quantities  in  Mexico,  and  the  moft  popu- 
lous cities ;  and  large  quantities  are  carried  to  Panama, 
from  whence  they  carry  it  by  fea  to  Lima,  to  Guiaquil  in 
Peru,  and  to  Baldivia  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  Chili. 
This  is  a  confiderable  article  of  their  home  trade,  as  be- 
fore noticed. 

They  have  fome  manufactures  among  them  too;  for  the 
people  fpin  cotton  with  great  application,  and  they  make 
abundance  of  neceflary  things  of  it,  which  they  could  not 
have  from  Europe  but  at  an  extraordinary  price  ;  as  par- 
ticularly they  make  a  coarfe  fluff  for  the  poorer  fort  of 
people,  called  mejiizis,  with  which  they  clothe  themfelves, 
and  of  which  they  make  hammocks  to  lie  in. 

They  make  alfo  a  kind  of  Segovia  cloth,  of  fheep's 
wool,  and  cotton- wool,  mixed  together;  and  this  is  car- 
ried through  the  country  on  mules  to  be  fold,  like  as  the 
pedlars  in  Poland  carry  linen  from  place  to  place.  This 
cloth  is  generally  bought  to  clothe  the  free  Chriftian  In- 
dians, who  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  villages,  and  even 
in  the  largeft  cities,  and  drive  trades  according  as  they  are 
brought  up  and  taught  when  they  are  young;  particularly, 
they  are  carpenters,  mafons,  hufbandmen,  vine-dreffers, 
planters,  &c.  Some  of  thefe  have  great  farms,  and  are 
well  turned  for  making  of  fugar  and  indigo.  There  are 
above  120,000  families  of  them  in  the  city  of  Nicaragua, 
and  the  country  adjacent,  generally  employed  in  feeding 
black  cattle,  and  planting  corn ;  with  both  which  they 
fupply  the  greateft  cities  toward  Ifalcalla  and  Mexico. 

The  feveral  kingdoms  of  this  country  are  fo  vaftly  large, 
that  great  numbers  of  people,  and  of  cattle,  are  employed 
to  carry  by  land  the  growth  of  one  country  to  another. 
The  people  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  the  Honduras,  employ 
30,000  mules  and  horfes  to  carry  corn,  fugar,  cocoa,  and 
other  goods  into  the  inward  provinces ;  they  carry  thofe 
things,  as  provifions,  even  to  Mexico  itfelf. 

Every  time  the  galleons  arrive  from  Europe,  there  are 
an  infinite  number  of  people  of  all  forts,  as  well  Peruvians 
and  Chilians  as  Spaniards,  who  come  from  the  remoteft 
parts  of  the  Spanifh  countries  to  Porto-Bello,  with  fer- 
vants,  mules,  guanicoes  and  other  carriage,  to  trade  for 
thofe  European  goods ;  and  for  the  payment,  they  bring 
in  the  firft  place  the  bullion,^  which,  as  it  is  heavy,  and 
muft  come  at  leaft  over  land  from  Panama,  fo  it  requires 
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abundance  of  cattle  for  carriage;  others  bring  it  by  land- 
carriage  from  the  countries  whence  they  come,  as  from 
Cufco  and  Quito  in  Peru,  over  the  mountains  ;  and 
more  ftill  from  Lima,  and  fome  come  even  from  Chili 
itfelf,  which  is  a  ftrange  journey  for  length. 

The  latter  of  thefe,  it  is  true,  bring  nothing  but  gold, 
and  generally  come  from  Baldivia  and  St.  Jago  by  fea  to 
Lima,  and  the  reft  by  land  :  but  then  thefe  convey  the 
European  goods,  which  are  bulky  rather  than  heavy,  up 
the  river  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  fo  to  Panama. 

As  there  is  a  vaft  flux  of  trade  thus  between  Porto- 
Bello  and  Panama  on  this  occafion,  fo  there  is  a  very  great 
trade  from  all  the  coaft  of  Chili  and  Peru  dire<31y  to  Pa- 
nama by  fea;  infomuch,  that  on  thefe occafions,  there  fliall 
be  feen  in  the  bay  and  road  of  Panama,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred fail  of  fhips  at  a  time,  againft  the  approach  of  the  fair 
at  Po'to-Bello. 

In  like  manner,  for  carrying  the  treafure  for  the  gal- 
leons, from  Mexico,  and  the  country  of  Paetneca,  which 
is  about  fixty  miles  north  from  Mexico,  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
when  the  galleons  come  from  Old  Spain,  the  number  of 
carriages,  men,  and  horfes,  are  incredible.  The  filver 
mines  in  and  about  that  part  of  the  empire  of  Mexico, 
are  hard  to  be  reported  ;  for  the  account  would  be  looked 
on  as  fabulous  and  impoffible. 

The  number  of  {laves,  Indians  and  natives,  employed  in 
thefe  mines,  is  proportionably  great,  befides  above  10,000 
Spanifh  Indians,  and  Creolian  Indians  or  Meftizas,  that 
is  to  fay,  begotten  between  a  Spaniard  and  a  Mexican ; 
and  befides  7  or  8000  families  of  real  Spaniards,  who  live 
among,  rule,  and  govern  the  reft.  Add  to  thefe,  the 
numbers  of  people,  horfes  and  mules,  employed  to  carry 
all  the  treafure  and  merchandize  between  Mexico  and  La 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  product  of  the  country  there  is  not  fufficient  to 
fupply  thefe,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  cannot  fupply  them  ; 
therefore  corn  and  cattle,  and  other  provifions,  are  brought 
a  long  way  for  their  fupport. 

The  carriage  back  again  to  other  parts  from  La  Vera 
Cruz,  of  the  European  goods  which  come  by  the  galleons, 
is  a  very  confiderable  article  of  trade  ;  and  particularly  the 
carriage  alfo  of  tobacco,  fugar,  and  other  produce  of  Gua- 
timala, and  the  adjacent  country  of  Guaxaca,  which  comes 
by  fea  to  La  Vera  Cruz  from  the  fouth-coaft.  All  this  is 
faid  to  employ  above  60,000  horfes,  mules,  afles,  and  a 
proportioned  number  of  men. 

Cochineal  is  brought  thus  over  the  mountains  from  the 
country  of  Guadalaxara,  north-weft  from  Mexico  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  brought  on  horfes 
and  mules,  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

This  account  of  the  inland  trade  and  land  carriage  of 
New  Spain,  being  fo  confiderable  an  article  of  commerce, 
naturally  brings  us  to  fpeak  of  the  trade  of  Acapulco  on  the 
South-Seas,  as  it  refpefts  the  land  part  chiefly  :  but  for  this 
fee  the  article  Acapulco. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Spanijh 
America,  we  fhould  take  fome  notice  of  the  fupplies  of 
all  the  goods  they  call  for  from  Europe  :  for  this  we  refer 
to  Spain  and  Spanish  America  for  a  more  particular 
account. 

We  {hall,  however,  here  give  a  fketch  of  the  great 
value  of  the  returns  made  to  Europe  for  this  trade,  from 
whence  fome  calculation  may  be  made  by  it  of  the  value 
alfo  of  the  goods  exported  from  Europe.  That  fome  ra- 
tional conjecture  may  be  made  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
whole  trade  in  general,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Spanifh 
dominions  in  America,  in  particular,  we  {hall  here  ex- 
hibit the  draught  of  a  cargo  of  one  of  the  leaft  fleets  or 
floats  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  that  came  fome  years  ago,  and 
which  confifted  but  of  the  galleons,  and  a  pelache,  or 
advice-boat,  that  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  July,  1 723.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Pieces  of  eight     705,626  for  the  king     1  ,  ,        •  ft     d 
Ditto  7,621,586  for  the  merch.  J  aulyreg"»red- 

Old  plate  174,348 

Gold  40?,277  inpiftoles  coined  )   ,r        .n 

Ditto  15*325  in  duft  Jalfo  reg.fter. 


8,920,162 


N.B, 
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N.  B.  This  is  all  what  they  call  regiftered  plate  ;  the 
plate  unregiftered  is  fometimes  equal  to  it,  and  always 
very  confiderable. 


Merchandize  by  the  fame  fleet. 


Cochineal 

Indigo 

Cocoa 

Vanelloes 

Jallap 


1,425  bales 
1,931   ditto 
920,0001b. wt. 
70,000  lb.wt. 
458  bales 
Cortex  Peru.  67   ditto 

Lapis  Contrayerva  37   ditto 
Sarfaparilla  37   ditto 

Pearls'  2  boxes 

Emeralds  1    ditto 

Ginger  27   calks 


Coral  8      chefts 

Oil  of  myrrh       6flafkslar. 
Ointment  ditto  57        ditto 
Powd.ofoxaca  22 
Prefents  263 

Chocolate        114 
China  ware       18 
Liquid  amber    n 
Bees-wax     8,716  quintals 
Drefs'd  hides  1,527 


ditto 
chefts 
chefts 

ditto 
boxes 


After  the  arrival  of  the  above  flota,  came  in  the  fame 
feafon  two  fhips  from  Buenos  Ayres. 


Pieces  of  eight 

Ditto 

Gold 

Hides 

Paraguay  tea 

Cortex  Peru. 

Amber 


Cargo. 

498,326  for  the  king. 
2,753,842  for  the  merchants. 
326,790  in  duft  for  the  king. 
37,726  dried. 
463  chefts. 
237  bags. 
38  boxes. 


Another  flota,  which  arrived  in  Spain  in  April  1727, 
being  the  fame  which,  at  that  time,  lay  long  blocked  up 
at  the  Havannah,  for  fear  of  a  war  with  England,  con- 
futed of  feven  galleons  and  four  merchant-fhips,  exclu- 
five  of  one  {hip  loft  upon  the  Azores  or  Weft  ward  Iflands : 
this  fleet  was  exceeding  rich,  and  brought,  befides  pri- 
vate fums  unregiftered,  and  befides  merchandize, 

14,316,794  pieces  of  eight  in  filver. 
123,840  in  gold. 

The  fhip  loft  had  two  boxes  of  coined  gold,  and 
236,178  pieces  of  eight  in  filver.  The  merchants  goods 
we  had  no  eftimate  of. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  galleons  blocked  up  in  the  har- 
bour of  Porto-Bello,  by  Admiral  Hofier,  had  on  board 
no  lefs  than  twenty-fix  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in 
fpecie,  befides  merchandize  :  at  the  fame  time  alio,  an 
Englifh  fhip  called  the  Royal  George,  loaden  there,  for 
the  South-Sea  company  of  London,  had  on  board  near 
a  million  of  pieces  of  eight  in  treafure,  befides  merchan 
dize  ;  and  another  South-Sea  {hip  at  La  Vera  Cruz  had 
near  as  much. 

Thefe  are  fure  teftimonies  of  the  immenfe  wealth  of 
Spanijh  America,  and  of  the  great  extent  of  the  commerce 
from  Europe  thereto,  of  which  the  above  were  the 
returns. 

After  this,  no  queftion  need  be  afked,  to  what  a 
height  fuch  commerce  may  not  be  carried.  It  has  ad- 
vanced not  confiderably  fince  ;  for  though  the  trade  of 
particular  European  nations  may  have  declined,  yet 
others  have  advanced,  which  has  been,  and  always  will 
be  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  to  trade  in  Old 
Spain. 

The  iflands  in  America  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  are 
St.  Domingo,  otherwife  called  Hifpaniola,  which  the 
French  {hare  with  .them  at  prefent  ;  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  St.  Margaret,  and  fome  other  lefs  confidera- 
ble, which  the  Spaniards  vifit  fometimes,  but  where 
they  have  no  colonies.  See  Spain,  Spanijh  America, 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  Peru. 

Before  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  France  had 
on  the  continent  of  America,  Canada,  where  are  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Port-Rcyal,  Richlieu,  and  Frontenac,  the  Mif- 
JiJJippi->  and  Louiftana :  but  fince  the  faid  treaty,  thefe  are 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  privilege  of 
navigating  on  the  MiJJijflppi  is  allowed  to  England  as 
well  as  France. 

Before  the  war,  France  had  the  iflands  of  Martinico, 
Guadaloupe,  Defirada,  Marigahnte,  St.  Bartholomew,  Gra- 
nada, and  the  Granadines,  and  they  pretended  a  right  to 
St.  Vincent,  St,  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Tobago  ;    but  fince 


the  faid  treaty,  Granada,  and  the  Granadines,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago,  are  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  St.  Lucia  is  given  to  France,  and  the  for- 
mer are  their  ancient  iflands,  of  which  we  difpoffeffed 
them  in  the  laft  war,  and  reftored  to  them  at  the  laft 
peace. 

Before  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  French  poffeffed  the 
fouthern  part  of  67.  Domingo,  Cape-Breton  or  Louijburgh, 
the  ifland  of  St.  John's,  the  ifland  of  Anticojle,  the  Made- 
line iflands,  and  others  dependant  on  Canada.  Since  the 
laft  peace,  the  French  retain  their  part  of  St.  Domingo ; 
but  Cape-Breton,  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  the  ifland  of 
Anticojle,  together  with  the  ifland  of  Madalene,  and  all 
dependencies  on  Canada,  are  ceded  to  Great-Britain ;  and 
the  French  have  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon 
ceded  to  them  for  the  fhelter  of  their  fifnermen,  without 
the  liberty  of  making  any  fortifications  ;  and  it  is  ftipu- 
lated,  that  they  are  to  keep  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only 
upon  them  for  the  police. 

The  Portugueze  have  in  America  the  coaft  of  Brazil 
only,  which  extends  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that 
of  St.  Gabriel,  near  the  river  Plate.  That  coaft  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  captainfhips  or  governments,  of  which 
thofe  that  are  beft  known  in  Europe  are  Fernambuco,  or 
Pernambuco,  Santos,  or  Baya  da  todos  los  Santos,  i.  e.  the 
Bay  of  all  Saints,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  The  rich  gold  and 
diamond  mines  of  this  country  afford  the  Portugueze  a 
conftant  fupply  of  wealth  ;  and  the  trade  they  carry  on 
thither  is  the  fupport  of  their  kingdom. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  fo  large  a  fhare  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  have  but  a  very  fmall  one  in  thofe  of  the  Weft. 
Their  iflands  are  Saba,  St.  EuJlatia,  and  a  part  of  the 
ifle  of  St.  Martin  ;  all  thefe  are  the  fmalleft  and  moft  in- 
confiderable  of  the  Antilles.  But,  to  make  the  Dutch 
fome  amends,  they  are  in  pofleflion  of  Bonaires,  Aruba  or 
Oruba,  Curajjoiv,  which  is  alfo  fpelt  Curacao.  Thefe  not 
lying  at  any  great  diftance  from  Carthagena  and  Porto- 
Bello,  afford  the  Dutch  frequent  opportunity  to  carry 
on  a  very  profitable  contraband  trade,  which  the  Spa- 
nifh  governors  are  ufed  to  wink  at. 

They  have  alfo  Surinam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana ;  befides  Bamron, 
Aprenvace,  and  Berbice ;  all  thefe  are  on  the  continent, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  feparated  by  Cayenne,  which  belongs 
to  the  French. 

The  Danes  are  fettled  on  the  fmall  ifland  of  St.  Tliomas, 
where  the  Hamburghers  alfo  have  a  fmall  factory.  This 
ifland  is  not  far  from  Porto-Rico.  They  are  alfo  now  in 
pofleflion  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  of  one  of  the  fmall  iflands 
called  the  Virgins. 

The  duke  of  Courland,  with  his  people  formerly,  as 
well  as  the  Swedes,  made  fome  attempts  to  get  a  footing 
in  this  new  world  ;  the  former  in  fome  of  the  Antilles, 
and  the  latter  in  North-America.  But  their  projects  met- 
with  no  fuccefs. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  Scots,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  fettled  in  the  ifth- 
mus,  and  on  the  river  of  Daricn,  from  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  Spaniards. 

By  this  Survey  of  America,  and  of  the  territories  be- 
longing to  the  feveral  European  potentates,  who  fhare 
this  part  of  the  world  among  them  in  colonies,  a  good 
judgment  may  be  made  how  greatly  the  general  traffic 
and  navigation  of  Europe  depends  on  America.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  worth  obfervation,  that  the  trade  from  the 
feveral  mother  kingdoms  interefted  in  America,  to  their 
refpeerive  colonies  there,  mav  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of 
their  own  branches  of  foreign  trade,  as  being  under  their 
own  direction  and  regulation :  and  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  experience  hath  hitherto  fhewn,  that  thofe  powers 
who  moft  wifely  cherifh  their  plantation-trade  -and  navi- 
gation in  America,  in  due  fubferviency  to  the  profperity 
of  their  particular  mother-countries,  are  likely  to  have 
the  greateft  fhare  of  mercantile  {hipping,  the  beft  nur- 
fury  for  feamen,  and,  in  a  word,  to  be  the  beft  capable 
of  maintaining  the  dominion  and  fovereignty  of  the  feas. 

America,  more  efpecially  its  iflands,  depend  greatly  on 
Africa,  which  fupplies  the  feveral  powers  therein  con- 
cerned with  negroes,  to  do  their  llavery  in  their  refpec- 
tive  plantations.  To  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  the 
Blacks  are  particularly  ufeful  in  their  gold  and  filver,  and 

diamond 
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diamond  mines ;  to  the  Englifh  and  the  French  in  the 
production  of  their  fugars,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c.  &c. 
And  in  their  iflands  particularly,  it  has  been  faid  that 
the  Europeans  cannot  Curtain  that  labour  and  fatigue  in 
thofe  climates  equal  to  what  the  negroes  are  experienced 
to  do.  This,  however,  has  been  looked  on  by  many 
wife  and  good  men,  as  a  pretext  to  fubject  that  race  of 
men  to  flavery  ;  for,  if  the  Europeans  were  obliged  to 
live  as  fobcrly  as  the  negroes,  they  would  be  as  able  to 
undergo  the  real  flavery  the  negroes  do  in  fome  planta- 
tions, efpecially  in  the  French  fugar-colonies,  where  in 
order  to  raife  their  colonies  as  fuddenly  as  poffible,  they 
regard  no  hardfhips  they  put  on  their  negro  flaves  :  and 
by  thefe  means  that  rival  nation  firft  fupplanted  England 
in  the  fugar-trade  of  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

The  communication  between  America  and  Afia,  though 
far  from  being  fo  large  as  the  circumftances  of  each  will 
admit  of,  has,  however,  of  late  years,  been  carried  to 
a  pretty  confiderable  extent,  and  is  productive  of  mutual 
advantages  to  both.  The  commerce  of  the  Philippine 
iflands  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  two  large 
fhips  which  arrive  thither  yearly  from  Acapuko,  bringing 
to  the  value  of  10,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight,  in  goods 
and  fpecie  ;  and  the  returns  they  make  in  all  the  choice 
products  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  difperfed  from  Acapuko, 
fome  in  fmaller  vefiels  to  the  fea-coafts  of  Peru  and  Chili ; 
but  the  greater  part  to  Mexico,  by  land-carriage,  which 
is  240  miles ;  whereby  a  great  number  of  people,  horfes, 
mules,  and  carriages  are  employed.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  exports  from  America  to  the  Philippines  come  chiefly 
from  Mexico  to  Acapuko,  by  the  fame  land-carriage.  See 
Acapulco. 

For  the  trade  of  America,  as  the  fame  relates  to  the 
intereft  of  the  powers  under  whofe  dominion  the  feveral 
colonies  are,  together  with  the  peculiar  laws  and  regula- 
tions made  to  render  them  more  beneficial  to  thofe  feve- 
ral powers  ;  fee  Britijh  America,  Spanijh  America, 
French  America,  Portugueze  America,  Dutch  Ame- 
rica. 

AMETHYST,  in  natural  hi/lory,  is  a  gem,  or  pre- 
cious ftone,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  being  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  red,  which  form  different  degrees  of  purple. 

Sometimes  this  gem  is  found  without  any  colour,  and 
whether  naturally  fo,  or  divefted  of  its  colour  by  fire,  it 
is  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  diamond,  except  by 
its  degree  of  hardnefs.  This  ftone  is  found  of  various 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  fmall  vetch,  to  that  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  ;  its  forms  are  likewife  different,  be- 
ing fometimes  roundifh,  fometimes  fhaped  like  a  pear, 
but  moft  commonly  hexangular,  and  pointed  like 
cryftals. 

Amethyjls  are  not  only  common  in  Italy,  but  alfo  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  thofe  of  Auvergne  in  France, 
afford  very  good  ones  ;  and  fome  of  the  fineft  fort  are 
dug  out  of  a  mountain  near  Vic  in  Catalonia,  where 
they  are  lodged  among  a  reddiih  earth  in  the  perpendicular 
fiflures  of  the  rock. 

The  oriental  amethyjls  are  generally  reckoned  the  beft ; 
but  fome  of  thefe  found  in  Silefia  and  Bohemia,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  little  inferior  to  thofe 
imported  from  the  Indies,  either  in  hardnefs  or  beauty. 

Some  have  pretended  that  the  amelhyjl  worn  on  the 
finger,  or  drank  in  powder,  prevents  drunkennefs ;  but 
this  virtue,  like  many  more  afcribed  to  gems,  is  only 
imaginary. 

AMIABLE,  or  Amicable  Numbers,  are  thofe 
which  are  equal  to  the  fum  of  each  other's  aliquot  parts. 
Thus  the  number  284,  and  220,  are  amicable  numbers ; 
for  all  the  aliquot  parts  1 ,  2,  4,  5, 1 0,  1 1,  20,  22, 44,  55, 
no,  220,  are  equal  to  all  the  aliquot  parts  1,  2,  4,  71, 
142,  of  the  number  284.  Van  Schouten  has  fhewn  a 
method  of  finding  thefe  numbers  by  common  algebra, 
which  the  reader  may  fee  infecJ.  II.  Mifcellan.  at  the  end 
of  his  Exercitationes  Geometrical.  It  is  eafy  to  apprehend 
from  the  nature  of  thefe  numbers,  that  there  are  but 
very  few  of  them,  at  leaft,  that  are  manageable  by  us  ; 
for  284,  and  220,  are  the  two  leaft,  and,  the  two  next 
greater  are  18,416,  and  17296. 

AMIANTUS,  or  Amianthus,  in  natural  hiftory,  is 
a  kind  of  foffil  ftone,  or  mineral  fubftance,  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  woolly  texture,  confifting  of  fmall  filaments, 


and  endued  with  the  wonderful  property  of  refilling  fire, 
and  remaining  unconfumed  in  the  intenfeft  heat. 

This  lanuginous  mineral  is  not  only  found  in  feveraL 
parts  of  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  ifles  ;  but  alfo  in 
India,  Tartary,  Siberia,  Egypt,  Greece,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  fometimes 
called  in  Englifh  earth-fax,  and  falamandcr's  wool. 

Naturalifts  commonly  reckon  it  among  ftones,  but  it 
feems  rather  a  terra  lapidofa,  or  middle  fubftance  between 
a  ftone  and  an  earth.  But,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  is  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  fome  kind  of  fait, 
and  a  pure  earth  without  fulphur,  coagulated  in  the 
winter,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the  heats  in  fum- 
mer;  which  fait  Johannes  Hetfus  proves  to  be  alumen  li- 
quidum,  defcribing  it,  as  Matthiolus  alfo  does,  to  be  of 
a  whitifh  ladteous  fubftance,  fomewhat  inclining,  to 
yellow,  that  fweats  out  of  the  earth,  and  fmells  like 
rotten  cheefe ;  whereof  having  gathered  a  quantity  at 
Puteoli,  together  with  the  other  lpecies  of  all  urn,  and, 
after  keeping  it  a  while  by  him,  he  found,  that  it  had 
loft  its  fmell,  and  a  great  part  of  it  changed  into  alumen 
plumeum,  the  faline  part,  probably,  fhooting  into  threads, 
and  the  pure  earth  uniting  with  them,  as  found  in  the 
places  wherever  generated. 

The  induftry  of  mankind  has  difcovered  a  method  of 
working  this  fibrous  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers 
manufactures,  chiefly  cloth  and  paper  ;  though  one  could 
fcarcely  imagine  the  thing  practicable,  without  bein^ 
mixed  with  fome  other  pliant  matter,  as  wool,  hemp,  or 
flax,  the  filaments  of  the  amiantus  appearing  too  brittle 
for  fuch  ufes.  The  cloth  made  with  this  incombultible 
matter  was  in  great  efteem  among  the  ancients,  and 
better  known,  and  more  common  than  at  prefent. 
Pliny  fays,  he  himfelf  had  {sen  napkins  of  it,  which, 
being  taken  foul  from  the  table,  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  were  by  that  means  rendered  as  clean  as  if  waihed 
in  water.  But  the  principal  ufe  of  it,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  was  to  make  fhrouds  to  wrap  up  the  corpfc 
of  kings,  &c.  in  order  to  preferve  their  aih.es  diftinft 
from  thofe  of  the  fuel,  which  compofed  the  funeral 
pile ;  and  it  is  faid  the  Tartars  ftill  ufe  it  in  burning 
their  dead. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  managing  the  amiantus, 
and  of  fpinning  and  weaving  it,  &c.  "the  accounts  are 
various.  Sig.  Caftagnata,  fuperintendent  of  fome  mines 
in  Italy,  found  in  one  of  them  a  great  quantity  of  this 
lanuginous  mineral,  and  difcovered  a  way  of  preparing 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  refemble  a  fine  lamb-fkin 
dreffed  white ;  and  he  could  thicken  or  thin  it  to  what 
degree  he  pleafed,  fo  as  to  become  either  like  a  very- 
white  fkin,  or  very  white  paper;  both  which  would  reiift 
the  moft  violent  fire,  as  he  often  experienced. 

Sig.  Ciampini  gives  us  the  method  of  fpinning  the 
amiantus,  and  making  it  into  cloth,  which  is  as  follows : 
he  firft  laid  the  ftone  to  foak  for  fome  time  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  then  opened  and  divided  it  with  his  hands,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  earthy  parts,  which  are  whitiih  like 
chalk,  and  ferve  to  bind  the  fibrous  parts  together.  This 
operation  he  repeated  fix  or  feven  times  with  frefh  water, 
ftill  opening  and  fqueezing  the  mineral,  till  all  the  hete- 
rogenous particles  were  wafhed  out,  and  then  the  flax- 
like parts  were  laid  in  a  fieve  to  dry.  One  method  of 
fpinning  the  amiantus,  thuscleanfed,  is  to  card  it  gently, 
and  place  it  between  the  cards,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
fome  of  it  may  hang  out  at  the  fides.  Then,  having 
faftened  the  cards  on  a  table  or  bench,  take  a  fmall  reel 
made  with  a  little  hook  at  the  end,  and  a  part  by  which 
it  may  be  eaiily  turned  round.  This  reel  is  to  be  wound 
over  with  white  thread,  and  a  fmall  veflel  full  of  oil  mui 
be  in  readinefs,  with  which  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
are  conftantly  to  be  kept  moift,  both  to  preferve  the  fkin, 
and  to  render  the  filaments  of  the  ftone  more  foft  and 
pliant;  and  fo,  by  twitting  about  the  thread  upon  the 
reel  with  the  amiantus  hanging  out  of  the  cards,  fome 
of  the  latter  will  be  worked  up  with  it ;  and  this  thread 
may,  with  care,  be  woven  into  a  fort  of  coarfe  cloth, 
which  being  put  into  the  fire,  the  thread  and  oil  will  be 
confumed,  and  the  incombuftible  cloth  remain.  But, 
this  method  being  very  tedious,  inftead  of  the  thread,  it 
is  better  to  put  fome  flax  on  a  diftaff,  and  by  taking 
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three  or  four  filaments  of  the  ftone,  and  mixing  them 
with  the  flax,  they  may  be  eafily  twitted  together,  and 
the  thread  thus  made  will  be  more  ftrong  and  durable; 
to  that  carding  is  unnecefTary,  and  rather  breaks  the  fila- 
ments than  does  any  fervice.  In  wafhing  the  ftone,  the 
fame  gentleman  obferves,  there  will  remain  feveral  ftiort 
pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  of  which  paper  may 
be  made  bv  the  common  method.  He  adds,  that  the 
beft  way  to  preferve  the  cloth,  or  any  thing  made  with 
this  mineral,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  drynefs,  is  very 
apt  to  break  and  wafte,  is  to  keep  it  well  oiled  ;  when 
the  cloth  is  put  into  fire,  the  oil  burns  ofF,  and  the 
cloth  comes  out  white  and  purified. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  amiantus  lofes  nothing  of 
its  weight  in  the  fire  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  confirmed 
by  what  Sig.  Ciampini  tells  us,  that  he  kept  it  for  three 
weeks  in  a  glafs-houfe  fire,  and  found  it  unaltered. 
However,  in  two  trials  made  before  the  Royal  Society,  a 
piece  of  cloth  made  of  this  ftone,  a  foot  long,  and  half 
a  foot  broad,  loft  each  time  above  a  dram  of  its  weight. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  when  taken  red-hot  from  the  fire, 
and  laid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  it  did  not  burn  it. 
M  Vilette  fays,  that  his*  burning-glafs  vitrifies  the 
amiantus. 

The  proprietor  of  a  forge  in  fome  part  of  France, 
upon  taking  down  his  furnaces  to  repair  them,  found  a 
great  quantity  of  this  fubftance  at  the  bottom,  which, 
like  the  native  amiantus,  was  capable  of  being  manu- 
factured either  into  incombuftible  linen  or  paper.  Upon 
a  farther  enquiry,  he  difcovered  that  both  this  and  the 
native  ajbejlos,  is  nothing  more  than  calcined  iron,  de- 
prived of  the  phlogijlic,  and  that  uniting  the  phlogijlic 
with  this,  or  the  foffil  amiantus,  he  can  reftore  it  any 
time  to  its  primitive  ftate  of  iron. 

Does  not  this,  fays  Mr.  Ncedham,  with  the  difco- 
very  of  lava,  pummice-ftones,  iron  in  a  perfect  ftate, 
and  many  other  traces  of  fire  obferved  in  molt  of  the 
mountains,  particularly  in  all  the  great  chains,  and  re- 
markably in  all  thofe  under  the  equator,  which  are  the 
higheft  on  the  globe,  feem  to  indicate,  that  the  dry  land, 
with  all  its  eminencies,  was  originally  raifed  out  of  the 
waters  by  the  force  of  fubterraneous  fire  ? 

AMMI,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts,  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  The 
ancient  is  thus  diftinguifhed  : 

Ainmi  vertim  effic.  Ammi  Creticum,  Ger.  881.  Pari. 
Theat.  9,17.  Ammi  alterum  femine  apii,  C.  B.  Pin.  159. 
Rati   Hi/}.  I.   455.     True  bijhop's  weed. 

It  is  brought  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  feeds 
are  fmall,  ftriated,  lefs  than  thofe  of  parfley,  of  a 
yellow  inclining  to  red,  of  an  acrid,  aromatic  tafte, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell.  It  is  feldom  or  ever  found  in 
our  ftiops.  It  is  incifive,  aperient,  and  a  drier;  is 
effectual  in  pains  of  the  colon  and  uterus,  inflation 
of  the  ftomach,  and  obftruction  of  the  urine  and  menfes. 
Dale. 

Lemery  fays,  that  the  feeds  afford  a  great  deal  of 
eflential  oil,  and  volatile  fait. 

The  modern  is  thus  diftinguiflied  : 
The  lower  leaves  are  winged,  fpear-fhaped,  and  fawed 
on  the  edges,  and  the  upper  leaves  divided  into  many 
narrow  fegments.  This  plant  is  annual ;  and,  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  flower  by 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  the  be- 

§  inning  of  September,  or  fooner,  in  a  warm  feafon. 
ormerly  the  feeds  of  the  ammi  verum  and  ammi  cre- 
ticum were  brought  from  the  Levant ;  but  of  late  years 
there  have  been  none  of  thefe  feeds  imported  ;  but  the 
feeds  of  the  common  fort  have  been  ufed  to  fupply  their 
place.     Miller. 

AMMONIACUM  gummi,  the  gum  called  ammonia- 
cum,  is  a  concrete  juice,  between  a  refin  and  a  gum, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  ufually  in  large  mafles, 
compofed  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour, 
but  foon  changing,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  of  a 
vellowifti  hue.  The  better  forts  of  this  juice  very  much 
refcmble,  in  appearance,  the  finer  kinds  of  benzoine.  It 
has  a  naufeous  fwcet  tafte,  followed  with  a  bitter  one; 
and  a  peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  galbanum, 
but  more  grateful,  or  according  to  Pomet,  Hifl.  des 
drogues  (nouvelle  edit,  par  Pomet  le  fils)  torn,  II.  p.  30.  like 
II. 


that  of  opopanax.  It  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  grows 
of  a  whiter  colour  upon  being  chewed.  Thrown  upon 
live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame.  It  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  foluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which  it 
aflumes  the  appearance  of  milk.  For  internal  ufer  fuch 
tears  as  are  large,  dry,  free  from  little  ftones,  feeds, 
or  other  impurities,  are  to  be  chofen.  The  coarfer 
kind  of  ammoniacum  is  purified  by  folution  and  colature, 
and  then  carefully  infpiflating  it ;  but  unlefs  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe  a  confiderable  deal 
of  its  eflential  oil.  The  ftrained  gum  of  the  {hops  is 
a  grievous  abufe,  being  a  composition  of  ingredients 
much  inferior  in  virtue  and  price.  The  genuine  gum 
ammoniac  is,  according  to  Geoffroy,  Mater.  Med.  Urn. 
II.  p.  603,  the  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing 
in  Africa,  which  flows  from  wounds  made  in  it  for  that 
purpofe :  his  conjectures  are  founded  on  the  leaves  and 
feeds,  ufually  found  among  the  tears. 

This  gum  is  opening,  attenuating,  and  cleanfing,  good 
to  clear  the  lungs  of  a  vifcid  phlegm,  and  therefore 
of  great  fervice  in  afthmas  and  fhortnefs  of  breath  ;  as  ' 
alfo  in  nervous,  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriac  diforders ; 
outwardly  applied,  it  is  fuppurating,  ripening,  and  dif- 
folving,  and  good  for  hard  iwellings  and  fcrophulous  tu- 
mours. 

Ammoniacum,  or  Sal  Ammoniac,  a  faline  concrete  j 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial. 

The  natural  fal  ammoniac,  ufed  by  the  ancients,  was 
found  in  the  fands  of  Lybia,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  generated  in  thefe  fands  from  the  urine  of 
camels.  Nor  will  this  appear  ftrange,  if  we  fuppofe 
that  thefe  fands  are  naturally  impregnated  with  common, 
fait;  for  then  the  urine  of  thefe  animals,  by  the  intenfe 
heat  of  the  fun,  muft  caufe  a  fermentation,  which  will 
unite  the  acid  of  the  common  fait  with  the  urinous  fait, 
and  confequently  produce  fal  ammoniac. 

M.  Lemmery  had  a  fait  taken  from  mount  Vefuvius, 
which  thdy  call  natural  fal  ammoniac.  It  was  of  a  com- 
pact fubftancej  pretty  ponderous,  very  white,  and  the 
infide  cryftalline ;  it  would  not  attract  much  humidity 
from  the  air,  had  no  fmell,  was  of  an  acid  faline  tafte, 
and  very  much  like  that  of  fal  ammoniac.  He  made  fe- 
veral experiments  with  it ;  among  the  reft  he  mixed  it 
with  three  times  as  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  made  an 
aqua  regia  of  it,  exactly  like  what  is  made  of  the  com- 
mon fal  ammoniac.  He  found  it  to  have  feveral  effects  of 
fait  ammoniac,  and  alfo  of  fea  fait.  He  fuppofes  that  this 
fait  of  Vefuvius  is  no  other  than  a  foflile  fait,  which  is 
diffolved  by  the  fea,  and  fublimed  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  by  fubterraneous  fires.  Hifl.  de  I' Acad.  Roy. 
des  Scien.  1705. 

The  artificial,  or  common  fal  ammoniac,  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Egypt ;  and,  though  there  is  hardly  a  more 
common  drug,  it  is  but  very  lately  we  have  known  in 
what  manner  it  is  made. 

Method  of  making  fal  ammoniac  in  Egypt,  as  communi- 
cated to  dodor  Linnaeus,  by  his  pupil,  doStor  Haflelquift, 
who  had  been  lately  in  thefe  parts. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  made  from  the  foot  arifing  from  the 
burnt  dung  of  four  footed  animals,  that  feed  only  on 
vegetables. 

This  dung  is  collected  in  the  four  firft  months  of  the 
year,  when  all  their  cattle,  fuch  as  oxen,  cows,  buffa- 
loes, camels,  fheep,  goats,  horfes  and  afles,  feed  on 
frefh  ■fpring  grafs,  which,  in  Egypt,  is  a  kind  of  trefoil, 
or  clover  :  for  when  they  are  obliged  to  feed  their  cattle 
on  hay,  and  their  camels  on  bruifed  date  kernels,  their 
excrements  are  not  fit  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  when  thev 
feed  on  grafs,  the  poor  people  of  Egypt  are  very  careful 
to  collect  the  dung  quite  frefh,  and,  for  that  purpofe, 
follow  the  cattle  all  day  long,  in  order  to  collect  it  as  it 
falls  from  them  ;  and,  if  it  is  too  moift,  they  mix  it  with 
chaff,  ftubble,  fhort  ftraw,  or  duft,  and  make  it  up  in 
the  form  of  cakes,  about  the  fame  fize  and  fhape  as  it 
lies  on  the  ground. 

Then  they  fix  it  to  a  wall  to  dry,  till  it  is  fit  to  be 
burnt. 

For  want  of  wood,  which  none  but  the  rich  in  Egypt 

can  afford  to  buy,  they  burn  this  dung  through  the  whole 

country,  and  fell  a  vaft  quantity  of  it  to  the  falt-makers. 
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The  excrements  of  the  eamel  ate  not  found  at  at! 
preferable  to  any  other  ;  and  its  urine  is  never  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  although  generally  reported  fo  by  authors. 

The  falt-Workers  pretend,  that  human  excrements, 
and  thofe  of  goats  and  Iheep,  are  preferable  to  any 
other. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  is  the  only  time  they 
make  the  fait. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 

They  build  an  oblong  oven,  about  as  long  again  as 
broad,  of  brick  and  moift  dung,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the 
outfide,  or  flat  part  of  the  top  of  the  arch,  may  hold  fifty 
glafs  vefTels,  ten  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  each 
veffel  having  a  cavity  left  for  it  in  the  brick-work  of  the 
arch. 

Thefe  glafs-veflels  are  globular,  with  a  neck  an  inch 
long,  and  two  inches  wide. 

Thefe  veffels  are  of  different  fizes,  in  different  falt- 
wotks,  containing  from  a  gallon  to  two  gallons ;  but  in 
general  are  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

They  coat  each  veffel  over  with  a  fine  clay  (which 
they  find  in  the  Nile)  and  afterwards  with  ftraw  ;  they 
then  fill  them  two  thirds  full  of  foot,  and  put  them  into 
their  holes  on  the  top  of  the  oven. 

They  make  the  fire  gentle  at  firft,  and  ufe  the  afore- 
mentioned dry  dung  for  the  fuel ;  they  increafe  the  heat 
gradually,  till  they  bring  it  to  the  higheft  degree,  which 
the  workmen  call  hell-fire,  and  continue  it  fo  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  together. 

When  the  heat  is  come  to  its  due  degree,  the  fmoke 
fliews  itfelf  with  a  fourifh  fmell,  that  is  not  unpleafant : 
and,  in  a  little  time,  the  fait  fticks  to  the  glaffes,  and 
covers  the  whole  opening.  The  fait  continues  fubliming 
till  the  above-mentioned  time  is  expired  :  then  they 
break  the  glaffes,  and  take  out  the  fait,  juft  in  the  fame 
form,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance,  that  it  is  fent  all  over 
Europe. 

At  each  falt-work  they  have  a  glafs  furnace,  to  melt 
the  old  glaffes,  and  make  new  ones. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  principally  ufed  by  whiteners  of  cop- 
per-veffels,  goldfmiths,  and  is  a  noted  drug  with  che- 
mifts  and  phyficians.  Father  Sicara,  a  miffionary  and 
an  eye-witnefs,  fays,  they  add  a  little  fea-falt,  and  urine 
of  beafts.     Mem.  de  F  Acad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1720. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  fometimes  made  by  the  chemifts  of 
urine,  fea-falt,  and  wood-foot,  boiled  into  a  mafs,  and 
then  fublimed. 

Properties  of  Sal  Ammoniac  It  is  foluble  in  fome- 
what  lefs  than  double  its  weight  of  water;  and,  if  the 
folution  be  duly  evaporated,  it  fhoots  into  thin  fibrous 
fubftances,  refeinbling  feathers.  Sal  ammoniac  neither 
coagulates  milk,  nor  changes  the  colour  of  a  folution  of 
fublimate.  It  makes  a  confiderable  effervefcence  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  attended  with  a  great  degree  of  cold. 
Expofed  to  a  confiderable  heat,  it  totally  fublimes,  and 
jf  previoufly  well  ground  with  metallic,  and  certain  other 
ponderous  fubftances,  elevates  fome  part  of  them  along 
with  itfelf,  and  concretes  with  the  reft  into  a  mafs, 
which,  expofed  to  a  moift  air,  readily  flows  into  a  li- 
quor. Mixed  with  a  due  quantity  of  alcaline  falts,  it 
yields,  by  a  fmall  degree  of  fire,  two  thirds  of  its  weight 
of  pure  volatile  alcali ;  what  remains  in  the  fubliming 
veffel,  being  diffolved  in  water,  and  cryftallized,  readily 
affumes  the  form  of  cubical  cryftals,  like  thofe  of  com- 
mon fait,  the  properties  of  which  it  likewife  poffeffes.  Sal 
ammoniac,  mixed  with  nitre,  and  Lnje&ed  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  boils  up,  and  emits  flafhes  of  light ;  and  thus 
betrays  its  animal  original.  Sublimed  in  a  retort,  with 
double  its  weight  of  chalk,  it  is  faid  to  be  encreafed  in 
its  weight;  (See  Mem.  de  FAcad.  des  Scien.  1735.)  but 
the  fubftance  thus  elevated  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pure  volatile  fait ;  becaufe,  probably,  one  third  of  the 
quantity  is  owing  to  the  chalk.  A  mixture  of  quick- 
lime and  fal  ammoniac,  fet  to  fublime,  affords  an  exceed- 
ing penetrating  fpirit,  but  lofes  nothing  of  its  form  of  a 
folid  fait;  if  the  quantity  of  lime  be  confiderable,  the 
volatile  alcaline  part  of  the  fal  ammoniac  will  be  almoft 
totally  abforbed  by  it.  Laftly,  of  all  falts,  fal  ammoniac 
moft  intenfely  cools  the  water  in  which  it  is  diffolved, 
whofe  coldnefs,  in  hot  water,  equals  that  of  water  ready 
to  freeze. 


From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  fal  ammo- 
niac is  a  neutral  fait,  compounded  of  a  volatile  fait,  and 
an  acid.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  fal  ammoniac  is  a 
very  different  fubftance  from  moft  of  the  preparations 
made  from  it ;  for,  when  alcaline  falls  are  mixed  with 
the  crude  fal  ammoniac,  they  abforb  the  acid,  which  ren- 
der the  fal  ammoniac  neutral ;  and  then  the  volatile  urinous 
falts,  being  freed  from  the  acid,  rife  in  diftillation. 

Boerhaave  fays,  that  fal  ammoniac  preferves  all  animal 
fubftances  from  putrefaction  ;  that  its  brine  penetrates 
into  the  moft  minute  parts ;  and  that  it  is  the  nobleft 
aperient,  attenuant,  refblvent,  ftimulant,  errhine,  fter- 
nutatory,  diaphoretic,  fudorific,  antifeptic,  and  diuretic. 

There  are  feveral  preparations  of  this  fait,  made  ufe 
of  in  the  prefent  practice  of  phyfic  :  as 

Sal  Ammoniac  volatile,  volatile  fal  ammoniac.  This  is 
made  by  fubliming  fal  ammoniac,  mixed  with  fait  of  tar- 
tar. It  is  ufed  for  pocket  fmelling  bottles  ;  but  Boer- 
haave, with  the  greateft  appearance  of  reafon,  condemns 
the  cuftom  of  fmelling  to  thefe  falts,  as  highly  pernicious. 
Some  put  aromatics  into  the  retort,  which  give  it  a  more 
agreeable  fmell.  It  is  prefcribed  in  malignant  fevers  as 
a  fudorific. 

Spiritus  falis  Ammoniaci,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  This 
a  fpirit  diftilled  from  fal  ammoniac,  mixed  with  faltof  tar- 
tar, and  diffolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water.  Some 
ufe  lime  inttead  of  fait  of  tartar,  in  order  to  encreafe  its 
volatility  ;  but  this  fhould  never  be  ufed  internally. 

The  aqua  regia,  with  v,  hich  fo  manv  experiments  are 
made,  particularly  in  diffolving  gold,  is  made  horn  fat 
ammoniac  and  nitre.  But  the  moft  celebrated  medicine, 
now  in  the  (hops  from  this  foundation,  is  the 

Spiritus  falis  volatilis  oleofus,  the  oily  fpirit  of  volatile 
fait.  This  is  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  fal  ammoniac,  fait  of 
tartar,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  impregnated  with  aromatic  oils. 

AMMUNITION,  a  general  term  for  powder,  ball, 
and  other  implements  of  war. 

Ammunition,  arms,  utenfils  of  war,  or  gun-powder, 
imported  by  way  of  merchandize,  without  licence  from 
his  majefty,  are  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value.  1  "jac.  II. 
cap.  8.  feci.  2. 

Such  licence  obtained,  except  for  the  .furnifhing  of 
his  majefty's  public  ftores,  is  void,  and  the  offender 
incurs  a  premunire,  and  is  difabled  to  hold  any  office 
from  the  crown.     1  Jac.  II.  cap.  8.  feci.  3. 

Arms,  gun-powder,  or  falt-petre,  may  be  prohibited 
to  be  exported  by  his  majefty,  when  he  fhall  fee  caufe, 
by  proclamation  or  order  in  council.  12  Car.  II.  cap. 
4.  fed.   13.  and  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  feci.  1. 

If  fhipped  (after  fuch  prohibition)  on  board  any  veffel 
in  GreatBritain  to  be  exported  contrary  to  fuch  proclama- 
tion or  order,  are  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  warrant 
from  any  magiftrate,  or  by  any  cuftom-houfe,  import, 
or  excife -officer.  And  every  owner  forfeits  100  1.  for  every 
hundred  weight  of  falt-petre  and  gunpowder,  and  ioo  1. 
for  every  tweDty-five  arms,  and  iool.  for  every  two  hun- 
dred weight  of  any  fpecies  of  ammunition  ;  and  fo  in 
proportion  for  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity.  And  every 
perfon  aiding  or  affifting  in  Shipping  them,  forfeits  100  I. 
and  treble  the  value  of  the  goods.  Alfo  any  mailer  ofc" 
a  fhip  who  takes  them,  or  fuffers  them  to  be  taken 
on  board,  forfeits  ioo  1.     29GV0.  II.  cap.  16.  feci.  2,  3, 4. 

This  ail:,  and  every  claufe,  matter,  and  thing  there- 
in contained,  fhall  extend  to  impower  his  m.ijeftv  in 
like  manner  to  prohibit  the  fhipping  the  fame,  in  order. 
to  be  carried  coaftwile.     20  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  feci.  5. 

The  penalties  in  this  acl  are  to  be  divided,  two-thirds 
to  his  majefty,  and  one-third  to  the  perfon  who  fhall- 
feize,  or  fue  for  the  fame  by  bill,  plaint^  or  information, 
in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  Exchequer  in  Grear 
Britain.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  feci.  6. 

AMMUNITION  Bread,  that  which  is  ferved  to  the 
foldiers  of  a  garrifon  or  army. 

AMNESTY,  an  a<ft  or  edift,  whereby  a  prince  pro- 
mifes  his  fubjefls  a  general  pardon  for  all  that  is  paft. 

AMOMUM,  among  the  ancient  botanifts,  a  fmalb 
fhrub,  that  grows  twitting  its  woody  flcm  into  the  furm 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  It  bears  a  fmall  flower  like  that 
of  leucoium,  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  bricv.y.  The  Ar- 
menian is  efteemed  the  belt,  which  is  of  a  colour  in- 
clining to  gold,  of  a  yellowifh  fubftance,.  and  rcniark- 
3.  ■     ably. 
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ably  Fragrant.  The  Median  is  weaker,  as  growing  in 
flat  and  watery  places.  This  is  a  large  fort,  of  a  greenifh 
colour,  foft  to  the  touch,  of  a  fibrous  fubftance,  and 
fmell  like  origanum.  What  comes  from  Pontus  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  fhort,  and  not  difficult  to  break,  clutter- 
ed like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  full  of  fruit,  and  very  odo- 
riferous. 

Though  Diofcorides  has  given  us  the  above  particular 
account  of  the  amentum,  the  moderns  have  not  only  been 
much  perplexed  in  determining  what  the  true  ancient 
umomum  was,  but  are  not  certain,  that  any  fuch  plant  is 
now  exifting,  or,  at  leatt,  known  to  us. 

The  molt  probable  account,  however,  of  the  true 
amomum  is  the  following,  given  by  P.  G.  Gamelli,  in  the 
Philosophical  Tranfailions. 

After  I  had  feen  the  cluttered  bunch  of  flowers  of  the 
tugus,  which  fome  call  birao,  others  caropi,  and  tatted 
the  kernels  of  the  grape,  or  the  oblong  feed,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  defcriptions  which  the  botanifts  give 
us  of  amomum,  I  became  of  opinion,  that  the  tugus  was 
the  genuine  amomum  of  Diofcorides. 

This  tugus  is  a  plant,  fometimes  above  a  cubit  high, 
with  leaves  like  the  plant  taghac,  or  bagongbonque,  except 
that  its  under-part  is  covered  with  a  delicate  down,  and 
that  it  is  more  fibrous,  longer,  and  fragrant.  At  the 
root  of  the  plant,  or  body  of  the  (talk,  from  the  very 
middle  or  heart  of  a  foliaceous  ftem,  fprouts  out  a  parcel 
of  floriferous  and  germiniferous  leaves,  an  hand's  breadth 
and  half  in  length,  in  the  figure  of  a  clutter  of  grapes, 
having  fome  refemblance  to  the  pointal  or  bunch  of 
flowers  of  the  amomum,  adorned  with  very  red  fmall 
flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  grapes,  that  run  out  in 
length  with  a  neck,  as  though  they  were  the  relics  of 
the  tube. of  the  flower,  and  are  inclofed  in  a  thin,  fw'eet 
rind,  whence  they  are  moftly,  together  with  the  feed 
and  kernels,  devoured  by  the  mice  and  birds,  fo  that  it 
can  be  had  only  in  very  fmall  quantities. 

Thefe  grapes  commonly  contain  five  or  fix  reddifh, 
oblong,  unequal,  aromatic,  fragrant  kernels,  or  ftones 
lefs  than  the  cubebs  of  the  (hops.  It  grows  in  Boron- 
gam,  Paranas,  Loyte,  and  other  Philippine  iflands. 

There  are  three  different  plants,  to  which  the  mo- 
derns have  given  the  name  of  amomum.    The  firft  is  the 

Amomum  Offic.  Comm.  Flor.  Mai,  14.  Plant.  Ufu.  88. 
Raii  Hift.  2.  1697.     True  amomum. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  part  ufed  in  phy- 
fic,  is  divided  into  three  cells,  and  is  of  a  very  pungent 
tafte  :  it  is  brought  from  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  is 
reckoned  carminative,  alexipharmic,  ftomachic,  &c. 
Geoffroy.     The  fecond  is 

AMOMUM,  Offic.  Si/on.  Mor.  Urb.  14.  Boerh.  Ind. 
A.  57.   Raii  Synop.  3.  211.    Baftardjlone-parjley. 

It  grows  in  ditches,  and  moift  places,  flowering  in 
the  fummer,  and  the  feed,  which  is  ufed  as  a  fucceda- 
neurn  to  the  true  amomum,  is  ripe  in  Auguft.  The 
third  is. 

Amomum,  zinziber,  or  ginger  called  alfo  zerumbet,  or 
zerumbeth.     The  characters  of  this  genus  are, 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  compact  fcaly  head, 
each  having  a  fpatha,  or  leafy  cover  :  the  flower  is  of 
one  leaf,  having  a  (hort  tube,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts  at  the  top,  the  middle  fegment  being  longer  than 
the  other.  In  the  center  is  one  ftamen,  (haped  like  a 
leaf,  which  arifes  by  theftile,  and  is  of  the  fame  length, 
retting  upon  the  germen ;  which  afterwards  becomes  an 
oval  fruit,  divided  into  three  cells,  which  contain  many 
feeds. 

Dr.  Tournefort  hath  not  mentioned  any  of  the  fpecies 
of  ginger  in  his  inftitutions  of  botany ;  nor  have  we  any 
good  defcription  of  the  zerumbeth  galingale  and  zedoary,  by 
which  they  may  be  diftinguiihed.  The  only  author  who 
has  well  defcribed  this  plant  is  Doctor  Herman,  who 
fays  it  is  the  zerumbet  of  the  (hops  ;  but  does  not  di- 
ttinguifh  it  fufficiently  from  the  galingale,  or  zedoary. 
The  writers  on  the  materia  medico  have  only  defcribed 
the  dried  roots,  as  they  have  been  imported,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  plants  whofe  roots  they  were  ;  and  it  is 
but  of  late  years  that  we  have  had  the  plants  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens,  therefore  could  not  determine  what  they 
were. 

The  roots  which  I  have  feen,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  fold 


in  the  (hops,  for  the  letter  galingale,  were  thofe  of  the 
plant  which  Doctor  Linnaeus  has  titled  kempferia;  and 
it  is  figured  by  Doctor  Kempfer,  who  calls  it  IVar.hom. 
It  is  alfo  figured  and  defcribed  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricfis, 
under  the  title  of  katsjula  Itelengu. 

The  generical  name  of  this  and  the  common  ginger, 
was  zinziber,  by  which  moft  authors  who  have  men- 
tioned thefe  plants  have  called  them  :  but  Doctor  Lin- 
naeus has  altered  their  title  to  amomum ;  and  has  added 
to  them  the  cardamum  and  grains  of  paradife ;  making 
them  fpecies  of  that  genus. 

Doctor  Herman,  in  the  Hortus  Lugduno- Batavus,  calls 
this  plant  zinziber  fylvejire  lattfolium  ;  and  in  Garcius  it  is 
titled  zerumbeth.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  from  whence 
the  roots  are  brought  for  ufe. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  the  only  part  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine ;  it  is  heating,  drying,  and  is  efteemed  good 
to  expel  wind,  comforting  the  bowels  ;  and  is  frequently 
ordered  for  cholics,  and  other  diforders  of  the  bowels, 
as  alfo  to  prevent  vomitings. 

The  zerumbeth,  zedoaria,  and  lefler  galingale,  are  now 
pretty  common  in  many  curious  gardens  in  Europe.where 
there  are  hot-houfes  with  beds  of  tanners-bark  ;  for, 
unlefs  the  pots  in  which  their  roots  are  planted  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed,  the  roots  are  apt  to  fhrink  ; 
and  when  that  happens,  they  frequently  rot ;  for,  by 
giving  the  plant  much  wet,  they  are  foon  deftroyed,  ef- 
pecially  after  they  have  been  kept  dry  any  time ;  which 
is  alfo  the  cafe  of  the  common  ginger. 

The  roots  of  the  letter  galingale  were  obtained  from  In- 
dia in  the  year  1724,  by  Charles  Duboife,  Efq;  of 
Mitcham  in  Surry,  who  communicated  them  to  feveral 
curious  perfons  in  England ;  and  they  have  been  fent  to 
many  curious  perfons  in  Holland,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  zerumbeth  and  zedoary  were  brought  to  England 
about  the  year  1738,  from  Holland:  and  thefe  multiply 
fo  faft,  where  they  are  properly  managed,  that  many  of 
their  roots  are  annually  thrown  away. 

The  common  ginger,  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
Weft- Indies,  has  been  long  in  the  Englifh  gardens ;  but 
neither  of  thefe  forts  made  any  progrefs  here,  until  the 
ufe  of  tanners-bark  in  hot-houfes  was  introduced  ;  fince 
which  they  all  thrive  as  well  as  if  they  were  in  their 
natural  countries  ;  and  large  quantities  of  the  root  of 
ginger  have  been  taken  up  for  preferving  in  England. 

There  is  another  fort  of  amomum  in  the  (hops,  known 
by  the  name  of  amomum  Plinii.  This  is  the  tree  night- 
fhade.    See  Solanum. 

Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  notes  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,  fays  that  the 
feeds  of  the  true  amomum  are  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  in  roundifti  pods,  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
feed  is  rough,  angular,  aromatic,  of  a  dark  colour  with- 
out fide,  and  white  within,  folid,  but  eafily  pulverable, 
in  which  refpedt  it  manifeftly  differs  from  cardamom 
feeds,  with  which  it  is  confounded  in  the  ftiops.  It 
yields,  upon  diftillation,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an 
aromatic  oil. 

AMORPHA,  bajlard  indigo.  This  plant  has  been 
placed  with  the  barba  jovis,  to  which  genus  it  is  nearly 
allied  ;  but  the  flowers  wanting  the  keel  and  wings,  and 
the  pod  being  compreffed,  are  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  other  plants  of  that  genus  ;  which  occafioned 
Doctor  Linnasus  to  feparate  it,  and  to  conftitute  a  new 
genus  of  it,  by  the  title  of  amorpha. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  fent  from  Carolina  by 
Mr.  Catefby,  in  the  year  1724,  which  were  fown  in 
many  gardens  ;  and  numbers  of  thefe  plants  were  raifed 
from  them,  fome  of  which  produced  their  flowers  in  a 
few  years  after;  and  now  they  are  pretty  common  in 
moft  of  the  nurfery  gardens  about  London,  being  pro- 
pagated and  fold  as  a  flowering  fhrub,  with  many  other 
forts. 

It  will  grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  but 
generally  produces  many  branches  near  the  root,  which 
are  placed  irregularly  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  make  a  good 
appearance,  when  it  is  placed  fingle  ;  but  if  planted 
among  other  fhrubs,  fo  as  that  the  ftems  are  hid  from 
fight,  the  tops  of  the  branches,  when  in  flower,  make  a 
pretty  variety ;  but  as  it  is  late  in  the  fpring  before  the 
(hoots  come  out,   thefe  (hrubs  have  the  appearance  of 
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feeing  "dead  till  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May;  but  when  they  begin  to  put  out  new  (hoots,  they 
foon  grow  to  a  confiderable  length,  and  are  furnifhed 
with  long  winged  leaves,  (haped  likethofe  of  the  com- 
mon acacia,  but  of  a  darker  green.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fpikcs*  at  the  extremity  of  the  (hoots,  being 
generally  three  or  four  together  :  thefe  fpik.es  are  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  fully  garnifhed  with  flowers,which 
are  commonly  in  beauty  about  the  latter  end  of  June; 
but  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

In  North-America  they  have  made  a  coarfe  fort  of  in- 
digo from  the  leaves  of  this  fhrub,  which  occafioned 
their  calling  it  bajiard  indigo  ;  but  fince  the  true  indigo 
plant  has  been  there  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  have 
made  no  ufe  of  this. 

AMOUNT,  a  term  in  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 
It  is  faid  of  the  total,  which  fcveral  fums  added  together 
produce.  Ex.  See  what  is  the  amount  of  all  thofe  arti- 
cles, or  what  thofe  articles  amount  to.  The  firft  fide  of 
the  expences  amounts  to  500 1.  the  fitting  out  the  Lon- 
don privateer  will  amount  to  5000 1. 

AMPHIBIOUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  animals  as 
live  fometimes  on  the  land,  and  fometimes  in  the  water. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  baaver,  frog,  otter,  &c. 

AMPHISCII,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  their  fhadow  at  noon  falls 
at  one  time  of  the  year  towards  the  north,  and  at  the 
other  towards  the  fouth. 

AMPHORA,  the  largeft  meafure  ufed  at  Venice  for 
liquids.  It  contains  four  bigorzas,  the  bigorza  being 
four  quarts,  the  quart  four  fachies,  and  each  fachie  four 
leras  ;  but  by  wholefale  the  amphora  is  fourteen  quarts, 
and  the  bigorza  three  quarts  and  an  half.  Reduced  to 
Englifh  meafure,  it  may  be  faid  to  contain  four  of  our 
gallons. 

AMPLIATION,  fignifies,  in  French,  the  duplicate 
which  is  taken  or  given  of  a  receipt,  acquittance,  ac- 
count, or  the  like.  Thus  they  fay,  to  fign  a  copy  by 
ampliation,  that  is,  to  fign  a  duplicate  thereof.  In  this 
fenfe  they  alfo  call  ampliation  a  copy  printed  upon  paper, 
of  a  contract  of  fale  of  annuities  on  the  city  of  Paris, 
engrofled  upon  parchment.  Notaries,  when  they  deliver 
the  engrafted  contract  to  the  annuitant,  ought  alfo  to 
deliver  to  him  on  ampliation  upon  paper,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  produce  to  the  paymafter,  with  his  receipt 
annexed  to  it,  the  firft  time  he  has  a  mind  to  receive  his 
annuity  or  rent. 

AMPLITUDE  of  the  fun  or  flats,  in  a/honomy  and 
'  navigation,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizen  intercepted  between 
the  true  eaft  and  weft  point  of  it,  and  the  center  of  the 
fun  or  ftars  at  their  rifing  or  fetting. 

Amplitude  is  of  two  kinds,  eaftern  or  ortive,  or  weftern 
or  occafive.  Eaftern,,  or  rifing  amplitude,  is  the  diftance 
between  the  point  wherein  the  ftar  rifes,  and  the  true 
point  of  eaft,  wherein  the  equator  and  horizon  interfecL 

Weftern,  or  fetting- amplitude,  is  the  diftance  between 
the  point  wherein  the  ftar  fets,  and  the  true  point  of  weft 
in  the  equinoctial.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  amplitude 
are  alfo  called  northern  and  fouthern,  as  they  fall  in  the 
northern  or  fouthern  quarters  of  the  horizon. 

To  find  the  fun's  amplitude,  either  riling  or  fetting,  by 
the  globe,  bring  the  fun's  place  to.  the  horizon  either  on 
the  eaft  or  weft  fide,  and  the  degrees  from  the  eaft  point, 
either  north  or  fouth,  are  the  amplitude  required. 

To  find  the  fun's  amplitude  trigonometrically,  having 
the  latitude  and  fun's  declination  given,  fay,  As  the  co- 
fine  of  the  latitude  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
prefect  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  amplitude.  Sup- 
pofe,  e.gr.  the  latitude  to  be  51  deg.  30  min.  and  the  de- 
clination of  the  fame  11  deg.  50  min. 

Then,  to  the  ar.  co.  of  the  co-fine  of  500  30'  0,2058503 
Add  the  fine  of  9,3118926 


Sum  of  the  fine  is 

Which  is  the  amplitude  required. 
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Magaerical  amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  con- 
tained between  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or  fetting,  and  the 
eaft  or  weft  point  of  the  compafs ;  or,  it  is  the  difference 
of  the  rifing  er  fetting  of  the  fun  from  the  eaft  or  weft 
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point  of  the  compafs.  It  is  found,  by  obferving  the  fart! 
at  his  rifing  or  fetting,  by  an  amplitude  compafs. 

AMSTERDAM.  Of  all  the  great  cities  travellers 
are  wont  to  vifit,  this  feems  to  afford  the  leaft  entertain- 
ment, to  thofe  whofe  heads  and  hearts  are  not  entirely 
turned  to  pecuniary  acquifitions  :  here  every  moment 
feems  to  be  filled  up  in  the  purfuit  of  trade,  with  all  its 
various  and  extended  connections.  The  people  have  no 
time  to  complain  of  a  bad  climate,  bad  weather,  or  the 
want  of  health  :  they  have  hardly  leifure  to  perform1  the 
common  duties  of  hofpitality  and  benevolence. 

This  wonderful  city  of  Amflerdam,  as  well  as  many 
other  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  is  certainly  a  work  of 
art  and  labour,  not  inferior  to  the  greateft  monuments  of 
human  induftry  in  paft  ages.  It  is  about  220  Englifh 
miles  from  London  :  its  proper  name,  as  derived  from 
the  river  Amflel,  is  Amfteldam,  i.e.  the  dam  of  the  Amjlclr 
which  is  the  name  generally  given  to  it  in  authentic  re- 
cords. From  its  earlieft  beginning  they  reckon  about 
400  years;  and  270  from  its  being  inclofed  with  walls. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1570,  that  the  Dutch  began  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  their  prodigious  riches  and  naval 
ftrength.  About  twenty  years  before  this  time  they  were 
provoked,  by  the  oppreffive  meafures  of  Romifh  bigotry, 
to  fhake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  adopt  the  doiSnne  of 
Calvin.  The  Spaniards  exerted  themfelves,  upon  this 
occafion,  upon  religious,  as  well  as  political  principles ; 
but  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  render  that  confederacy 
abortive,  which  at  length  united  the  feven  provinces, 
and,  forming  a  powerful  republic,  gave  a  juft  occafion 
to  this  motto;  "  Concordia  res parvte  crefcunt." 

About  theyear  i&co,  the  love  of  liberty  and  gain  oc- 
cafioned fuch  a  conflux  of  people,  that  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  extended  ;  fince  that  time  they  have  had  fur- 
thtr  enlargements,  the  whole  now  making  about  three 
leagues  in  circumference.  Her  greateft  ftrength  is  in  the 
difficulty  of  accefs,  both  by  fea  and  land ;  yet  have  not 
the  numerous  (holes,  which  render  the  entrance  of  the 
Texel  fo  difficult,  obftructed  the  progrefs  of  her  com- 
merce. One  (hiking  proof  of  oeconomy  is  very  obvious, 
even  in  the  fortifications  of  this  city  ;  for  the  baftion3, 
which  are  very  numerous,  have  each .  a  wind-mill  on 
them. 

The  (beets  are,  for  the  moft  part,  extteamly  clean  ; 
but  except  thofe  which  have  canals,  much  too  narrow 
for  beauty  or  convenience.  They  are  rendered  the  lefs 
difagreeable,  as  the  hired  coaches  are  fet  on  (ledges, 
drawn  by  one  horfe,  which  do  not  greatly  incommode 
paffengers.  Merchandize  is  alfo  drawn  on  fledges.  Thefe 
are  not  only  the  moft  convenient  vehicles  for  the  inha- 
bitants, and  their  trade,  but  alfo  calculated  to  preferve 
their  houfes,  which  being  built  on  piles,  might,  in 
length  of  time,  be  much  damaged  in  their  foundations 
by  means  of  a  great  number  of  wheel-carriages.  The 
coaches  of  gentlemen  are,  however,  for  the  moft  part, 
fet  on  wheels  ;  but  they  pay  a  confiderable  tax  for  this 
liberty.  The  principal  ftreets,  or  rather  quays  of  the 
canals,  are  agreeable,  particularly  the  Keytar graft  and 
Heeregrsft,  which  are  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees  ; 
but  the  canals  fometimes  throw  up  a  very  offenfive  ftench. 
The  people  are  not  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  this  in- 
conveniency  :  fometimes  it  is  owing  to  nature  ;  but  it-  is. 
apparent,  that  the  difcipline  of  the  ftate  is  relaxed  by 
the  canals  not  being  kept  fo  clean  as  the  regulations  re- 
quire :  thefe  canals,  in  fome  parts,,  are  of  a  confiderable 
breadth. 

The  houfes  in  Aniflerdam  are  rather  neat  than  elegant, 
or  commodious:  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  it  ne- 
ceflacy  to  wafh  then  often  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  the. 
people  carry  their  cleanlinefs  this  way  fo  far,  as  hardlv 
to  afford  themfelves  time  for  the  neceflary  care  of  their 
perfons.  The  fame  humour  prevails  amongft  them,  as 
with  fome  of  middling  fortunes  in  England  ;  they  (hut 
themfelves  out  of  their  own  houfes,  by  keeping  the 
moft  ufeful  and  agreeable  apartment  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  friends  on  particular  occafions,  that  is, 
for  vanity. 

The  entrance  of  their  houfes  is  generally  by  (rails- 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  paffage  into 
the  rooms,  which  run  very  deep,  is  floored  and  panneled- 
with  marble,  which,  has  an  air  of  grandeur  in  miniatuie. 
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They  have  much  neat,  and  fome  rich  furniture  ;  but  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  the  effe<ft  of  a  luxurious  and  expenfive 
tafte,  fo  much  as  the  obfervance  of  an  ancient  cuftom  of 
neatnefs  and  elegance.  At  the  worft,  it  may  plead  its 
being  lefs  dangerous  to  a  ftate,  than  the  conftant  ex- 
pence  of  a  table,  equipage,  or  amufement ;  and  thefe 
are  not  countenanced  in  Amjlerdam  in  any  remarkable 
degree. 

This  city  is  generally  efteemed  one  third  as  populous 
as  London  and  Paris.  They  reckon  within  the  walls, 
twenty-fix  thoufand  five  hundred  houfes,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  inhabitants  :  the  fuburbs, 
though  fmall,  muft  add  to  this  number. 

The  grand  rendezvous  of  the  merchants  of  this  me- 
tropolis, as  in  other  great  trading  cities,  is  the  exchange, 
which  was  finifhed  in  1613.  The  interior  part  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
broad  ;  but  much  inferior  in  architecture  and  embellish- 
ment to  that  of  London.  It  is  fupported  by  forty-fix 
pillars,  which  are  marked  with  numbers ;  and  the  mer- 
chants take  their  ftands  near  particular  pillars,  to  be 
found  the  more  eafy.  The  city  of  Amjlerdam  is  guarded 
by  a  militia,  as  the  fafeft  and  mod  proper  defence  of  their 
wealth  and  liberty  ;  thefe  are  all  burghers,  and  conse- 
quently no  objects  of  jealoufy,  nor  do  they  caufe  any 
coniiderable  expence. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty  of  this  city,  as  well 
as  of  the  country  in  general,  than  the  plantations  of 
trees  for  the  public  ufe  and  pleafure ;  an  inclination 
which  feems  to  prevail  very  much,  and  is  highly  worthy 
of  imitation.  In  England  things  of  this  fort  are  often 
done ;  but  more  for  private  gratification,  than  the  ge- 
neral delight  of  the  people ;  fo  that  the  lower  dalles  are 
the  more  apt  to  crowd  to  gardens,  where  they  pay  their 
money,  wafte  their  time,  and  fometimes  debauch  them- 
felves  with  exceffes.  We  may  obferve,  however,  to  the 
honour  of  Great-Britain,  that  within  thefe  thirty  years, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  :  works  of  this  nature  for  the  public  recreation, 
are  certainly  worthy  of  the  beft  citizens,  the  moft  zea- 
lous patriots,  and  greateft  princes. 

The  province  of  Holland  is  faid  to  pay  half  the  tax  of 
the  whole  feven,  and  Amjlerdam  half  of  the  province  of 
Holland ;  from  whence  one  muft  conclude,  that  there 
are  immenfe  riches  in  Amjlerdam,  or  no  great  wealth 
in  the  feven  provinces.  The  revenues  of  Amjhrdam  are 
reported  to  be  a  million  fterling  ;  and  confequently  the 
whole  muft  be  four  millions ;  which  greatly  exceeds  the 
reality,  or  it  is  meant  only  in  time  of  war.  Sir  William 
Temple  eftimates  their  ordinary  revenues  in  his  time  at 
twenty-one  millions  of  guilders ;  but  he  fays  the  reve- 
nues of  the  province  of  Holland,  including  Amjlerdam, 
were  reported  to  be  one  million  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  :  moft  calculators  have  made  it  three  millions  ; 
but  as  things  are  circumstanced  at  prefent,  we  muft  not 
compute  it  above  two  millions  of  Englifh  money. 

In  1665  they  raifed  forty  millions  of  guilders,  and  of 
thefe,  the  province  of  Holland  only,  paid  twenty-two 
millions  ;  which  is  nearly  correfpondent  with  the  account 
they  now  give  of  the  proportion  this  province  bears  to 
all  the  others,  as  already  mentioned. 

It  may  be  worth  the  enquiry  of  the  curious,  how 
yaftly  the  taxes  in  the  United  Provinces  exceed  thofe 
of  Great-Britain,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants. They  generally  calculate  two  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  Provinces  ;  and  two  millions  at  the 
Joweft  computation  are  annually  paid  in  taxes  :  now  as 
we  compute  eight  millions  of  people,  if  we  were  to  pay 
in  proportion,  our  taxes  Should  be  eight  millions.  The 
United  Provinces  are  reckoned  to  contain  only  7500 
fquare  miles  ;  whereas,  England  has  49,450  fquare 
miles ;  confequently  thefe  provinces  are  fix  times  as  po- 
pulous as  England.  How  induftry  flourishes  among 
them  is  apparent,  even  if  they  pay  but  two  millions ; 
fince  confidering  the  goodnefs,  and  extent  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  harrennefs  of  theirs,  we  may  fuppofe  our- 
feives  capable  of  paying  fix  times  as  much  in  taxes  as 
they;  whereas  we  pay  but  three  times,  as  above-mentioned. 
The  truth  is,  they  acquire  riches  by  fea  in  a  double  ca- 
pacity, jthat  is,  by  commerce  and  fifhery ;  and  we  may 
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conclude,  from  this  general  view,  of  what  great  confe- 
quence  their  fifhing  is  to  them. 

The  trade  of  this  city  was  raifed  chiefly  on  the  ruins 
of  Antwerp,  once  the  miftrefs  of  the  commercial  world, 
till  the  fiery  zeal  of  priefts,  and  the  infolence  of  military 
authority,  trampled  equally  upon  the  laws  of  juftice  and 
humanity;  and,  laftly,  upon  commerce,  the  fupport  of 
nations.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  Portugueze  alfo,  from  being  the  greateft  traders  to 
the  Eaft,  began  to  decline  in  their  commerce,  which 
gave  the  more  room  to  this  new  colony  of  merchants, 
who  had  many  of  the  requifites  to  carry  trade  to  its 
higheft  pitch,  though  their  country  does  not  produce  one 
fingle  material  for  building  (hips. 

Amjlerdam  is  a  prodigious  magazine  of  timber,  corn, 
wine,  and  many  other  commodities  of  foreign  European 
production.  The  inhabitants  excel  in  dying,  fugar- 
baking,  bleaching  of  linen  and  wax,  manufacturing  of 
paper  and  fail-cloth,  with  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of 
filk  and  wool.  Their  whale-fifhery  generally  produces 
great  riches,  and  their  Eaft-India  trade  is  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  them,  both  in  Europe  and  Afia  :  the  ar- 
ticle of  fpices  only  is  a  mine  of  gold,  which  they  have 
preferved  with  more  care  and  affiduity,  than  if  it  had 
been  really  fuch.  Here  are  alfo  great  repofitories  of  gold 
and  filver,  precious  ftones  and  choice  drugs,  from  diffe- 
rent parts-  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  public  buildings  in  Amjlerdam,  either  for 
ufe  or  ornament,  the  town-houfe  is  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed;  the  foundations  of  it  were  laid  in  1648,  and 
in  feven  years  the  building  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the 
magiftrates  took  their  feats  in  it.  The  Latin  infeription 
on  a  black  marble  pedeftal,  the  reprefentation  of  which 
conftitutes  part  of  the  fubjeft  of  a  relievo,  is  to  this 
purpofe : 

"  The  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  after 
having  bravely  fupported  a  bloody  war  by  fea  and  land 
in  every  region  of  the  earth,  againft  the  three  Philips, 
moft  powerful  kings  of  Spain,  for  more  than  80  years  ; 
and  by  that  means  fecured  their  liberty,  and  the  exercife 
of  their  religion,  the  moft  honourable  burgomafters, 

Gefbraht  Pancras, 
Jaques  De  Graaf, 
Sybrant  Valkenier,  and 
Pieter  Schaap, 

made  the  peace  in  their  magiftracy  in  1648,  their  fons 
and  relations  laying  the  firft  ftone  of  this  town-houfe, 
the  4th  of  November  of  the  fame  year." 

The  dimenfions  of  this  building  are  282  feet  in  front, 
232  deep,  and  116  high,  exclufive  of  the  cupola.  It 
coft  three  millions  of  guilders,  when  money  was  more 
valuable  than  it  is  now :  this  may  be  the  more  eafily  re- 
conciled, if  we  confider  that  no  lefs  than  13,000  large 
piles  were  driven  to  make  a  foundation  for  this  pon- 
derous burden.  Whether  in  this  fum  they  include  all 
the  plafonds,  and  other  paintings,  of  which  here  are 
fome  very  valuable,  is  not  effential  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe. Behind  the  feat  of  the  prefiding  burgomafter  is  a 
complimental  infeription  in  Dutch  verfe,  wrote  by 
C.  Huygens,  one  of  their  moft  eminent  poets,  which 
feems  to  argue  the  fenfe  they  had  of  the  fecure  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  ftate  at  that  time. 

We  may  confider  this  edifice  as  a  very  grand  and  ufeful 
building,  but  not  elegant  nor  agreeable.  It  contains 
moft  of  the  offices  and  tribunals,  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  military  as  well  as 
civil  government. 

It  is  conftantly  remarked  by  foreigners,  that  the  en- 
trance of  this  building  is  very  mean,  and  not  worthy  the 
other  parts  of  the  Structure  ;  the  reafon  afligned  for  this 
is,  that  in  confulting  the  Strength  and  ufefulnefs  of  this 
work,  the  architect  purpofely  neglected  the  beauty  of  it. 
Had  the  doors  been  proportioned,  they  would  have  been 
more  fubjefl  to  be  forced,  upon  occafion  of  thofe  tutr.Ll- 
tuous  afiemblies  of  the  people,  which  are  not  unfrequer.t 
in  this  country.  The  Stadtbcuje  is  guarded,  during  the 
night,  by  a  body  of  the  burghers,  who  are  thus  charged 
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with  the  care  of  the  great  refervoir  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  Provinces.  In  the  lower  apartments  of  this  build- 
ing is  the  bank,  in  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  depofited 
immenfe  treafures  :  the  keys  of  them  are  depofited  in 
the  hands  of  the  four  regent  burgomafters.  Some  report 
that  thefe  treafures  amount  to  three  hundred  tons  of 
gold  ;  and  thofe  who  have  faith  enough  to  think  it  true, 
have  this  to  fay,  that  the  value  of  fo  much  gold  is  not 
above  thirty-two  millions  fterling;  and  the  debt  of  the 
United  Provinces  is  yet  larger.  The  real  fum  here  de- 
pofited is  perhaps  not  known  to  any  one  perfon  living  ; 
and  even  the  computation  in  the  grofs,  except  fuch  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  kept  as  an  impenetrable  fecret ;  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  good  reafons  why  it  ought  to  be 
fo.     See  Bank. 

The  city  of  Amjlerdam  has  infinitely  the  fuperior  part 
over  all  other  places  in  thefe  countries :  here  all  the  fleets 
of  fhips  arrive,  as  the  herring-fleet,  the  Greenland,  the 
Eaft  country,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Eaft-India  fleets, 
with  the  fleet  of  men  of  war,  or  the  national  fleet. 
Among  thefe,  particular  fhips  belong  to  the  chambers  of 
Rotterdam  and  Zealand,  and  to  the  merchants  there ; 
but  the  grand  arfenal,  both  for  war  and  trade,  is  at  Am- 
jlerdam ;  the  fhips,  ftores,  furniture  of  the  men  of  war, 
and  Eaft-India  fhips,  being  all  laid  up  there ;  and,  in- 
deed, Amjlerdayn  feems  to  be  a  general  mart  for  naviga- 
tion, more  fhips  for  fale  being  built  in  it  than  in  any 
place  in  the  world  ;  and  not  only  fhips,  but  fleets  may 
be  bought,  if  there  is  an  occafion,  together  with  naval 
ftores  of  all  kinds,  ammunition,  and  arms,  having  a 
fufficiency  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

As  the  navigation  is  managed  here,  fo  is  the  merchan- 
dize they  bring.  Here  the  India-houfe  and  warehoufes 
are  kept,  and  goods  fold  ;  here  are  the  admiralty  offices, 
and  the  building-yards  and  docks,  not  for  their  own 
fhipping  only,  but  for  all  nations  that  pleafe  to  employ 
them ;  here  is  the  bank,  the  only  one  in  the  country ; 
the  exchange,  the  greateft  in  Europe,  that  of  London 
only  excepted.  In  fhort,  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  world, 
fo  rich,  fo  populous,  or  that  carries  on  fo  great  a  trade 
in  fo  narrow  a  compafs  of  ground.  It  is  frequently  fur- 
rounded  with  water,  that  threatens  to  fwallow  it  up,  and 
yet  feldom  or  ever  receives  any  confiderable  damage; 
and  the  number  of  fhips  and-veffels  of  all  forts,  which 
are  always  lying  before  it,  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  thought, 
fhould  any  general  inundation  of  the  fea  drive  them  to 
that  dreadful  neceflity,  all  the  people  in  the  city  might 
at  once  embark,  and  be  faved  from  drowning. 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  by  many  affirmed,  that 
more  infurances  are  made  at  Amjlerdam  than  with  us,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  their  extenfive 
commerce  by  fea,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of 
veffels  continually  failing  from  thence,  naturally  occa- 
fions  many  to  follow  the  practice  of  injuring  ;  but  what 
has  yet  augmented  this  bufinefs,  and  multiplied  the  po- 
licies of  infurances  almoft  to  infinity,  has  been  that  ho- 
nour and  integrity  with  which  their  underwriters  were 
formerly  characterized,  as  their  policies  were  then  only 
fubfcribed  by  men  of  large  fortunes  ;  but  whether  great 
loffes,  or  a  fubfiding  of  that  courage,  before  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  that  fmall  number  of  the  rich,  then  conftituting 
the  body  of  underwriters  (for  Mr.  Savary  and  Mr.  Ricard 
fay,  they  did  not  exceed  fifty  or  fixty)  occafioned  their 
withdrawing  from  bufinefs,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine; but  it  is  certain,  their  number  during  the  late 
war  was  greatly  encreafed,  and  their  chicaneries  at  leaft 
equal  to  thofe  of  their  neighbours  and  contemporaries ; 
and  had  they  not  admitted  bufinefs  on  worfe  terms  than 
here,  that  is,  at  lower  premiums,  there  would  not  have 
been  that  recourfe  to  their  city,  as  the  many  failures 
among  the  infurers  plainly  demonftrated  they  had  changed 
their  fet,  and  that  many  of  lefs  credit  and  fortune  were 
admitted  to  fubfcribe,  than  the  wealthy  few  above- 
mentioned. 

The  firft  ordinance  in  that  city,  which  regulated  the 
policies  of  infurance,  was  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century;  it  was  originally  digefted  into  thirty -fix  articles, 
but  many  of  thefe  have  fince  been  reformed,  new-mo- 
delled, or  explained,  by  twelve  fubfequent  ordinances,  of 
which  the  principal  ones  are  thofe  of  the  years  1600, 


1601,  1606,  1607,  1614,  1626,  and  1688,  and  it  is 
by  this  laft,  that  the  policies  of  imfurance  may  be  faid 
to  remain  fixed,  though  fome  few  alterations  have  been 
made  fince. 

But  Monf.  Jean  Pierre  Ricard,  in  his  book  Le  Negoce 
d' Amjlerdam,  having  given  an  account  of  the  articles 
made  at  the  feveral  times  above-mentioned,  with  his  re- 
marks on  them  ;  I  fhall  tranflate  as  much  of  them  as  I 
judge  may  be  worth  the  reader's  regard,  and  in  doing  it 
fhall  follows  the  author's  method. 

Number  I. 

iji  Article,  "  Declares,  all  contracts  of  infurance  null 
and  void,  which  are  made  in  this  city  contrary  to  law, 
by  any  ftipulations,  conditions,  or  words  they  fhall 
contain." 

Remark.  This  article  is  not  always  ftrictly  followed, 
for  many  infurances  are  made  which  are  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  ordinance,  and  others  directly  contrary 
to  it,  as  will  befeen  in  the  following  remark;  but  when 
this  happens,  a  claufe  fhould  be  inferted  in  the  policy, 
by  which  the  infurers  exprefsly  renounce  all  the  law,  or- 
dinances, and  placarts,  wbjch  are  againft  fuch  an  infu- 
rance ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  and  that  the  infurers  will 
not  fettle  it  amicably,  the  affured  may  cite  them  before 
the  fherifFs,  or  the  court  of  Holland,  and  bring  them  to 
reafon,  and  not  before  the  chambers  of  affurances,  be- 
caufe  the  renunciation  made  by  the  infurers  includes  an 
exclufion  from  this  court,  which  can  only  determine  in 
conformity  with  the  ordinance. 

2d  Article,  "  Prohibits  the  making  infurance  on  goods 
for  more  than  -S^  of  their  clear  coft  abroad,  when  it  does 
not  exceed  12000  guilders,  but  permits  the  furplus  of 
that  fum  to  be  infured,  provided  the  affured  runs  the 
rifque  of  the  T~  of  the  12000  guilders." 

Remark.  This  article  is  very  rarely  obferved,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  policy  which  does  not  contain  thefe 
words,  and  the  ajjitred  may  caufe  himfelf  to  be  injured  the 
whole,  without  rijking  the  tenth,  we  taking  on  us  the  entire 
value  even  with  the  premium  included,  and  I  do  not  fee 
what  occafion  the  affured  has  to  run  a  rifque  of  the  tenth, 
as  the  difference  of  1200  guilders  on  an  infurance  of 
30  or  40000  is  but  trifling  to  the  underwriters ;  how- 
ever, notwithftanding  it  is  fo  inferted  in  the  policy,  that 
the  whole  is  infured,  yet  if  the  infurer  difputes  payment 
in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  and  is  cited  before  the  commiffioners, 
they  will  have  no  regard  to  this  claufe  ;  but  on  finding  that 
the  affured  has  not  run  the  rifque  of  the  tenth  of  the 
12000  guilders,  they  will  make  him  run  it,  by  obliging 
him  to  return  the  premium  of  what  exceeds  the  tenth, 
or  by  adding  it  to  that  part  of  the  lofs,  which  the  affured 
ought  to  bear. 

2d  Article  ordains,  "  That  the  policies  contain  the 
name  of  the  fhip,  and  of  the  captain,  that  of  the  places 
where  fhe  is  to  load,  and  go  to,  under  penalty  of  the 
policy's  being  void,  if  the  fault  is  in  the  allured  ;  but 
if  it  comes  from  the  broker,  he  fhall  be  anfwerable 
for  it." 

Remark.  It  is  very  neceffary  to  obferve  this  article,  in 
all  its  contents  very  nicely  ;  becaufe,  that  befides  that 
the  affured  have  an  opening  to  deceive  the  infurers,  by 
wilfully  omitting  the  name  of  fhip  or  mafter  in  the  policy, 
many  difputes  may  happen,  and  that  the  underwriters 
may,  by  having  always  infured  a  very  large  fum  on 
the  fame  fhip,  be  rendered  fcrupulous  of  figning  fuclv 
policies. 

However,  there  are  cafes,  where  it  is  impoffible  to 
know  upon  what  veffel  there  will  be  an  intereft,  by  rea- 
fon of  the  diftance  of  the  place  from  whence  goods  and 
effects  are  expected  ;  as  for  example,  from  Curacao,  Su- 
rinam, Archangel,  or  other  remote  parts,  from  whence 
effects  and  the  advice  of  their  loading,  are  frequently- 
received  together  ;  and  as  it  would  be  very  hard  for  a. 
merchant  who  expects  effects  from  thofe  parts,  to  find 
that  he  is  unable  to  get  himfelf  infured,  only  for  want 
of  the  name  of  the  fhip  and  captain,  it  may  be  remedied 
by  inferting  in  the  policy,  that  the  infurance  is  on  goods, 
to  be  loaded  by  fuch  a  one,  in  one  of  the  firft  fhips  thac 
fhall  come  from  thence. 

The 
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The  Spaniards  frequently  get  infured  at  AmJierJam, 
on  any  veiled  or  veflels,  which  have  loaded  goods  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  or  elfewhere,  in  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies, 
to  their  addrefs ;  but  there  is  found  fuch  deceit  in  thefe 
contrails,  by  the  concerned  fending  falfe  declarations, 
that  they  had  not  received  any  thing  upon  any  (hip  of 
the  flota  or  flotilla,  when  they  had,  and  returning  the 
premium,  as  has  made  the  greateft  part  of  the  infurers 
refolve  not  to  underwrite  to  thofe  gentlemen,  but  on 
conditions  to  make  no  returns,  although  the  allured 
fhould  have  no  intereft  in  the  fleet. 

$th  Article  ordains.,  "  That  the  infurance  on  goods 
fhall  begin  from  the  moment  they  are  brought  on  the 
key,  to  be  carried  on  board  the  fhip  deftined  to  tranfport 
them,  and  {hall  endure  till  they  are  arrived  at  the  place 
of  their  confignment,  and  are  unloaded  in  fafety,  and 
free  from  damage." 

Remark.  There  are  fome  who  imagine  they  have  no 
right  to  be  infured  till  the  goods  are  loaded,  and  bills  of 
lading  figned  ;  and  others,  who  receiving  advice  from 
abroad,  of  freight  being  taken  on  a  fhip  and  captain 
named,  believe  they  ought  not  to  infure,  till  they  re- 
ceive advice  of  the  departure  of  the  fhip,  or  at  leaft  till 
they  have  got  the  bill  of  lading  and  invoice,  in  which 
they  greatly  err  ;  for  befides.  that,  the  policy  exprefles, 
on  goods  loaden  or  to  he  loaden,  the  article  before-mentioned 
l'eems  to  fuppofe  the  infurance  made  before  the  embark- 
ing ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  be  imagined,  that  if  the  mer- 
chandize has  fuftered  in  going  abroad,  and  is  afterwards 
infured,  that  the  infurer  is  obliged  to  pay  the  damage, 
on  pretext  that  it  is  faid  in  the  policy,  that  the  infurance 
/ball  commence  from  the  moment  that  the  goods  are  upon  the 
key,  &c.  This  would  be  very  unjuft,  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  underftood  only,  when  the  affurance  is  made  be- 
fore the  goods  are  taken  out  of  the  warehoufe,  or  before 
they  are  fent  abroad  ;  for  befides  the  rifque  which  the 
aflured  runs  in  fhipping  them,  (which  is  greater  in  fome 
places  than  others)  he  likewife  expofes  himfelf  to  pay  a 
higher  premium  than  if  he  had  infured  fooner ;  becaufe 
the  more  infurances  there  are  made  on  a  fhip,  the  higher 
premiums  the  infurers  demand  ;  and  it  is  further  to  be 
remarked  on  this  article,  that  although  the  rifque  is  not  fi- 
nifhed  till  the  goods  are  unloaden  and  fafe,  that  as  at  Am- 
fttrdam,  they  are  frequently  left  in  the  lighter  for  five  or 
fix  days  or  more,  the  infurers  are  not  obliged  for  any 
damage  that  may  happen  to  them,  only  for  the  firft  day. 
$th  Article  fays,  "  That  if  in  a  year  and  a  day,  after 
the  infurance  made,  or  after  the  fhip's  departure,  if 
it  is  for  any  part  of  Europe  or  Barbary,  there  is  no 
news  of  her  at  the  place  from  whence  (he  failed,  nor 
at  that  fhe  was  bound  to,  fhe  fhall  be  efteemed  as  loft, 
and  the  aflured  may  demand  p<fyment  from  the  infurers 
in  three  months  ;  but  for  places  more  diftant,  the  term 
fhall  be  that  of  two  years." 

Remark.  It  too  often  happens  that  fhips  founder  at  fea, 
fo  that  no  perfon  efcapes  to  tell  the  ftory,  and  our  un- 
derwriters do  not  poftpone  payment  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding terms,  as  this  would  oblige  them  to  a  total  lofs, 
that  is,  cent,  per  cent,  but  in  order  to  lefTen  it  fomething, 
when  they  fee  the  aflured  has  no  advice  of  the  fhip,  and 
when  fhe  ftays  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  mould, 
fo  that  there  is  no  room  to  fuppofe  her  fafe,  they  them- 
felves  endeavour  to  agree  with  the  aflured,  and  com- 
monly pay  ninety-fix  per  cent,  on  fuch  occafions. 

6th  Article  declares,  "  Thofe  aflurances  to  be  null  and 
invalid,  which  are  made  three  months  after  the  departure 
of  the  fhips  deftined  for  the  coafts  of  Europe,  Barbary, 
and  the  adjacent  ports,  or  thofe  made  in  fix  months  af- 
ter the  fhip's  departure  for  more  diftant  places,  if  the 
aflured  does  not  give  notice  to  the  infurers  thereof,  and  if 
he  does  not  get  himfelf  aflured,  on  good  and  bad  news, 
that  is,  loft  or  not  loft." 

Remark,  That  as  the  articles  20  and  21,  have  an  affi- 
nity with  the  foregoing,  I  fhall  remark  on  them  all 
together. 

20th  Article  imports,  "  That  it  is  permitted  to  infure 
fhips,  merchandize,  and  effects,  that  are  loft,  pillaged, 
or  damaged,  even  after  the  lofs,  &c.  has  happened,  pro- 
vided that  the  aflured  has  no  advice  of  the  lofs,  &c." 

21/?  Article  fays,  "  That  the  aflured  fhall  be  fuppofed 
to  have  known  of  the  lofs,  &c.  if  he  has  omitted  to 


make  infurance,  till  after  he  can  have  received  advice 
either  by  fea  or  land,  counting  three  leagues  of  way,  or 
two  hours  of  time ;  and  that  then  the  infurance  fhall  be 
void,  notwithftanding  (or  maugre)  all  the  proofs  of  ig- 
norance the  aflured  may  be  able  to  give;  unlefs  he  is  in- 
fured on  good  and  bad  news,  and  that  he  can  fwear  that 
when  he  made  the  infurance,  he  had  not  the  leaft  account 
of  the  lofs,  &c." 

Remark.  By  thefe  three  articles,  which  feem  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  infurers,  they  are  notwithftand- 
ing fometimes  expofed  to  the  cheats  of  people,  who 
make  no  confeience  of  a  falfe  oath,  provided  it  brings 
gain,  and  therefore  the  infurers  feldom  underwrite  in 
thefe  cafes  to  unknown  perfons,  or  at  leaft  in  prudence 
they  fhould  not ;  and  what  may  be  gathered  from  the 
faid  third  article,  is,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  aflured, 
in  regard  of  the  fhip,  or  touching  the  good  or  bad  ad- 
vices concerning  her,  are  the  two  only  conditions  which, 
can  render  the  infurance  valid,  and  therefore  the  oath  is 
very  neceflarily  ordained  in  thefe  cafes ;  for  what  would 
be  more  unjuft,  than  to  infure  a  thing  known  to  be  loft, 
which  could  never  enter  the  thoughts  of  an  honeft  man  ? 
But  as  thefe  articles  permit  an  infurance  to  be  made, 
whilft  the  lofs,  pillage,  or  damage  remains  unknown, 
confequently  it  may  be  done  on  a  veflel  fufpected  to  be 
loft  after  a  ftorm,  or  feared  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy, 
from  fome  confufed  flying  reports  about  her,  though 
without  learning  any  thing  certain ;  for  example,  fup- 
pofe a  ftorm  to  happen,  with  many  fhips  in  the  Texel, 
and  that  feveral  of  them  were  feen  to  drive,  and  among 
others,  fuch  and  fuch  a  one,  and  that  it  is  feared  they 
may  be  loft;  in  which  cafe,  the  concerned,  knowing 
that  there  will  at  leaft  be  large  averages,  and  that  there 
is  no  room  to  fufpecT:  a  total  lofs,  if  no  advice  is  received 
in  two  or  three  days ;  yet  as  this  is  uncertain,  and  can- 
not poffibly  be  known,  the  interefted  perfon  may  make 
infurance,  if  he  can  find  thofe  that  will  underwrite,  af- 
ter the  advices  above-mentioned,  on  payment  of  a  pre- 
mium proportionable  to  the  rifque  :  it  is  the  fame  with 
refpe<ft  to  a  fhip  which  is  faid  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy, 
though  the  report  is  unconfirmed,  and  all  other  fimilar 
cafes,  in  which  the  infurance  will  ftand  good,  provided 
it  is  inferted  in  the  policy,  the  laft  news  there  was  of 
the  veflel,  and  that  the  infurance  is  upon  good  and  bad 
advices,  of  which  the  aflured  can  fwear  that  he  knows 
of  no  others  at  the  time  of  making  the  faid  infurance. 

Jtth  Article  declares,  "  That  the  infurance  fhall  be 
null,  if  the  aflured  makes  his  fhip  to  touch  at  any  other 
ports  than  thofe  mentioned  in  the  policy ;  but  if  this  be 
done  by  the  matter,  either  through  choice  or  neceffity, 
without  the  aflured's  order,  it  fhall  not  hurt  the  in- 
furance." 

Remark.    This  article,  though  fo  very  clear  as  to  ex- 
plain itfelf,  is  notwithftanding  very  often  the  occafion  of 
many  difputes  between  the   aflurers  and   aflured ;    the 
former  endeavouring  to  make  the  firft  part  of  it  ferve  as 
a  juft  plea  for  non-payment  of  a  lofs  or  average  happen- 
ing in  any  port  mentioned  in  the  policy,  if  a  declaration 
of  the  captain  and  crew  is  not  very  exprefs,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  into  it  through  neceffity  ;    in  which  cafe, 
the  infurers  have  nothing   to  reply,  becaufe  the  affidavit 
of  the  matter  and   his  men  is  credited,  and  the  under- 
writers are  condemned  without  the  leaft  difficulty  ;  but 
as  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  fhip  goes  into  fome  port 
by  order  of  the  owner,  or  principal  freighter,  unknown 
to  the  other  loaders,  it  is  very  important  to  remark  the 
fenfe  of  this  article,  and  to  diftinguifh  him  who  knew 
that  the  veflel  would  touch  at  certain  ports,  from  him. 
who  loaded  only  for  one,  and  did  not  know  that  fhe  was 
to  call  at  others :  for  example,  fhips  are  daily  fet  up  at 
Amfterdam   for   Bourdeaux,    and    the   merchants   load 
aboard  them,  without  enquiring  or  imagining  that  they 
are  to  flay  at  any  place  by  the  way,  and  make  their  in- 
furances for  that   place;    neverthelefs,   it  happens  that 
fome  one  has  a  confiderable  parcel  of  goods  to  fhip  for 
Rochelle,  and  not  finding  a  fhip  ready  to  depart  for  that 
port,  he  agrees  with  the  jnafter  loading  for  Bourdeaux, 
to  take  his  goods  for  Rochelle,  and  obliges  him  to  de- 
liver them  before  he  proceeds  to  Bourdeaux  ;  if  this  is 
tranfacted  without  the  knowledge  of  him  who  makes- 
infurance  for  Bourdeaux  only,  and  any  mifchance  hap- 
pens 
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pens  to  the  fhip  at  Rochelle,  this  (hall  not  occafran  a 
nullity  in  the  policy  of  him  who  was  ignorant  that  the 
veffel  muft  call  at  the  latter ;  but  there  will  be  one  in  the 
policy  of  an  owner  of  fuch  a  fhip,  who  has  got  insurance 
made  on  her  directly  for  Bourdeaux  ;  becaufe,  according 
to  this  article,  he  could  not  direct  her  going  into  any 
other  port,  but  that  mentioned  in  the  policy,  and  that 
it  is  fuppofed  he  knew,  when  he  made  his  affurance, 
that  the  fhip  was  to  touch  at  Rochelle  ;  for  if  he  did  not 
know  it  till  after  his  policy  was  figned,  he  ought  to  have 
got  a  claufe  inferted  therein,  that  the  fhip  fhould  have 
liberty  to  call  there. 

It  every  day  happens,  that  veffels  which  are  loading 
for  Marfeilles,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn,  take  in  goods 
for  Cadiz,  Seville,  Barcelona,  and  other  ports  in  their 
way,  without  its  being  <tiiown  to  thofe  who  fhipped  for 
the  firft  three  places,  and  who  only  get  their  intereft  in- 
fured  to  that  one  of  them,  where  the  merchandize  went 
configned,  without  inferting  in  the  policy,  a  liberty  for 
the  fhip  to  touch  by  the  way  at  the  aforefaid  ports,  and 
the  infurers  do  not  ule  to  make  any  difpute  about  it, 
with  the  fhippers  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  becaufe  they 
know  well  enough,  that  it  is  cuflromary  for  fuch  fhips  to 
take  in  merchandize  for  different  places  ;  but  an  owner 
who  infures,  for  example,  from  Amflerdam  to  Leghorn, 
without  putting  in  the  policy,  that  the  fhip  may  touch 
at,  or  go  into  all  ports  that  are  in  her  route,  his  infu- 
rance fhall  be  difcharged,  if  the  veffel  is  loft  in  any  one 
of  the  ports  in  .which  {he  fhall  have  entered,  &c. 

Stb  Article,  "  Limits  the  affured  for  fix  months  for 
abandoning  any  fhip.  or  effects  to  the  infurers,  which 
fdme  foreign  power  has  flopped  and  detains,  when  the 
detention  is  on  the  coaft,  or  within  the  limits  of  Eu- 
rope or  Barbary ;  and  one  year,  if  it  is  in  any  more  re- 
mote place,  counting  from  the  day  that  the  brokers  fhall 
have  given  notice  to  the  infurers  thereof,  by  directions 
from  the  affured  ;  and  it  permits  thefe  latter,  within  the 
times  fo  limited,  to  take  their  precautions  againft  the 
underwriters,  by  fecurities,  pawns,  or  otherwife,  as 
they  fhall  think  proper,  permitting  them  befides,  or 
their  agents,  to  land  the  merchandize  reclaimed  and  re- 
leafed,  upon  other  fhips,  to  be  carried  to  the  place  they 
were  defigned  for  ;  and  if  the  affured  omit  it,  the  in- 
furers may  do  it ;  in  which  cafe,  thefe  latter  fhall  only 
be  obliged  to  defray  the  expence  of  loading  and  freight, 
and  to  pay  for  any  damages  the  goods  may  have  fuffered, 
during  their  embargo." 

()tb  Article,  makes  an  exception  in  the  before-men- 
tioned time,  in  refpect  of  perifhable  commodities,  fuch 
as  fruits,  wines,  grain,  &c.  in  regard  of  which,  "  The 
affured  mall  not  be  obliged  to  wait  the  expiration  of  the 
faid  fix  months,  but  may  endeavour  to  obtain  their  re- 
leafe  in  the  manner  he  deems  beft,  though  he  muft  make 
the  infurers  acquainted  with  the  condition  the  merchan- 
dize is  in." 

Remark.  In  the  two  preceding  cafes  of  a  detention  or 
arreft,  the  infurers  leave  the  care  of  reclaiming  what 
fhall  be  fo  flopped  to  the  affurer! ;  but  thefe  fhould  not 
fail  to  be  well  and  duly  authorized  by  the  infurers,  which 
authorization  is  invalid,  except  made  by  the  huiffier  (an 
officer)  of  the  chamber  of  the  infurances  ;  and  there- 
fore it  imports  the  affured  not  to  neglect  having  it  made 
bv  him  that  may  effectually  ferve  them,  in  caie  the  in- 
surers fhould  make  any  wrangling  about  the  charges  of 
reclaiming,  &c.  as  thefe  commonly  are  exorbitant,  and 
frequently  occafion  great  difputes  ;  to  avoid  which,  the 
affured  Ihould  abfolutely  do  nothing,  without  theconfent 
of  the  underwriters  ;  and  where  the  fum  is  pretty  heavy, 
it  will  be  advifeable  to  engage  one  or  two  of  them  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  affured,  at  leaft  in  obtaining  the  re- 
leafement  of  the  embargoed  effects. 

If  the  merchandizes  reclaimed  are  releafed,  and  loaded 
on  fome  other  fhip,  in  order  to  finifh  the  voyage,  the 
affured  mould  not  fail  to  make  the  infurers  declare  it  by 
a  claufe  at  the  bottom  of  the  policy,  by  which  they  ac- 
knowledge, to  be  advifed  that  the  fhip,  upon  Which  the 
merchandize  infured  was  loaden,  having  been  embar- 
goed, it  was  fhipped  on  board  fuch  other  veffel,  and  that 
they  continued  the  fame  rifque,  as  they  run  on  the  firft 
fhip,  to  their  deftined  port. 

j  otb  Article,  "  Prohibits  the  making  infurance  on  the 


body  of  the  fhip's  guns,  and  warlike-ftores,  for  above* 
two  thirds  of  their  value,  and  to  infure  in  any  manner 
whatfoever,  the  freight,  ftores,  powder,  balls,  victuals, 
or  fuch  like  eonfumable  things." 

Remark.  This  article  was  too  burthenfome  to  owners 
of  fhips,  in  obliging  them  not  to  infure  above  24000 
guilders,  upon  an  intereft  of  more  than  35,  or  36000 ; 
fo  that  their  rifques  were  reduced  to  an  eighth  part  of  the 
value  of  fhips,  by  the  firft  article  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
26th  of  January,  1693,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

nth  Article,  "  Prohibits  matters  of  fhips,  mates, 
failors,  men  at  arms,  and  all  others,  who  ferve  abroad, 
to  infure  their  falaries,  or  any  thing  that  belongs  to  them, 
except  they  have  goods  with  them  above,  the  import  of 
their  wages." 

Remark.  This  article  is  founded  on  fubftantial  reafons, 
of  which  the  principal  is,  as  I  imagine,  that  as  the 
owners  are  not  obliged  to  pay  the  mariners  after  lofing 
their  fhip,  thefe  latter  commonly  endeavour  all  they 
can  to  fave  her,  when  in  danger,  in  order  to  fecure  their 
pay ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  would  not  act  on  fuch 
occafions,  with  fo  much  warmth,  if  their  wages  were 
infured. 

iztb  and  iyh  Articles,  "  Limit  the  time  in  which  the 
affured  are  obliged  to  bring  their  action  of  damage  or 
average  againft  the  infurers,  viz.  a  year  and  a  half,  if  the 
lofs  or  damage  has  happened  on  the  coafts  of  Europe  or 
Barbary,  and  in  three  years,  if  it  has  happened  in  more 
diftant  regions  ;  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  the 
fhip's  entire  difcharge,  or  from  the  time  in  which  the 
lofs  has  happened." 

Remark.  The  cafe  very  feldom  happens,  that  the 
affured  wait  fo  long  a  time  to  demand  their  lofs  or  ave- 
rage from  the  infurers,  or  at  leaft  to  let  them  know  that 
they  have  one  to  fettle,  which  is  fufEcient  for  com- 
mencing an  action  againft  them,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  even 
when  they  cannot  know  till  a  long  time  after,  what  the 
faid  lofs  or  average  will  amount  to. 

\\th  Article  fays,  "  That  all  the  preceding  orders  are 
to  be  underftood,  for  affurances  made  on  every  thing  that 
goes  by  fea,  Sic," 

\$tb  Article,  "  Regards  the  infurances  made  on  goods, 
carried  by  land,  or  rivers,  the  which  the  merchants  may 
contract  among  themfelves,  as  they  fhall  think  proper, 
except  that  the  affured  (hall  run  the  rifque  of  the  -^,  as 
in  the  fecond  article  of  this  ordinance ;  and  that  the 
carters  or  waggoners  fhall  not  infure  above  half  the  value 
of  their  carts,  waggons,  or  horfes,  and  nothing  of  their 
wages." 

Remark.  There  are  very  few  of  thefe  forts  of  infu- 
rances made  at  Amflerdam  ;  therefore  I  fhall  not  ftay  to 
to  make  any  obfervations  on  this,  or  the  fubfequent  ar- 
ticle 16,  which  is  only  to  "  allow  the  affured  a  year's  time 
to  demand  from  the  infurers  the  recovery  of  the  lofs  or 
average,  which  has  happened  to  the  goods,  going  by 
land  or  river." 

ifth  Article  ordains,  "  That  if  infurance  is  made 
upon  grain,  fruits,  wines,  oils,  fait,  herrings,  fugar, 
quickfilver,  tallow,  butter,  cheefe,  hops,  fyrup,  honey, 
feeds  round  or  fiat,  and  fuch  like  things  as  are  fubject  to 
corruption  ;  upon  ammunition,  and  upon  filver  coined  and 
uncoined,  they  fhall  be  fpecified  in  the  policy,  upon  pe- 
nalty of  its  being  otherwife  null  and  void." 

Remark.  The  alteration  of  this  article,  will  be  feen  in 
what  follows,  at  number  3. 

l&tb  Article,  "  Permits  the  contracting  parties  in  affu- 
rances, to  make  them  before  nolaries,  regiffers,  or  o:her 
public  officers,  or  by  private  notes  of  particular  perfons, 
or  before  credible  witneffes." 

Remark.  As  this  ordinance  was  made  on  the  31ft  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1598,  it  appears  that  but  few  infurances  were  made 
then,  as  they  were  permitted  to  be  under  a  private  firm, 
and  upon  common  paper;  but  the  number  of  them  having 
considerably  encreafed  iince  that  time,  it  was  neceffary  (a* 
will  be  feen  in  the  f'eque!)  to  ordain  a  fet  form,  and  to 
have  it  marked  by  the  fecretary  ot  the  chamber.  For  a 
long  time  all  forts  of  policies  were  drawn  up  indifferently, 
under  the  twelve  iHverfeals  ;  hut  by  the  regulation  made 
by  the  ftates  of  Holland  and  Weft  r  rile,  upon  the  dutv 
of  the  fmall  feal,  of  the  28th  of  Anguft,  1716,  in  the 
56th  article,    "  It  is   ordained  that  all  the  policie?,  for 
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fums  under  500  gilders,  (hall  for  the  future  be  rhade  under 
the  twelve  ltiver-feals  ;  thofeof  500  gilders,  and  lefs  than 
10,000,  under  the  twenty-four  ftiver-feals ;  and  thofe  of 
10,000,  and  upwards,  under  the  forty-eight  ftiver-feals." 
But  as  it  would  be  imprudent  in  the  brokers  to  hazard 
a  leaied  policy,  when  their  employers  order  them  to  get  a 
fum  infured  at  a  limited  price,  or  on  fuch  conditions  as 
they  doubt  will  not  be  complied  with,  they  have  fmall  po- 
licies on  common  paper,  which  they  often  get  the  under- 
writers to  fign,  and  afterwards  to  transfer  their  firms  to 
fuch  as  are  ordained  by  law,  when  the  infurance  is  com- 
pleatedk 

iqth  Article,  "  Orders  all  thofe  concerned  in  policies, 
to  make  them  out  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  to  keep 
a.  copy,  verbatim,  of  all  the  hand-writing  therein." 

Remark.  This  is  (o  much  the  more  neceflary,  as  the 
allured  may  happen  to  tear,  or  lofe  a  policy,  or  that  fome 
knave,  who  has  got  himfelf  infured,  may  alter  fomething 
therein  to  his  benefit,  and  difadvantage  of  the  infurers  ;  in 
which  cafe,  and  in  other  fimilar  ones,  the  copy  which  the 
broker  keeps,  may  ferve  for  a  proof  and  teftimonial. 

I  have  already  fpoke  of  the  articles  20  and  21,  under 
the  6th. 

zzd  Article,  "  Permits  the  aflured  to  demand  a  return 
of  premium  from  the  infurers  lefs  -i  per  cent,  if  he  does  not 
load  the  goods,  or  thofe  are  not  fhipped  for  him,  on  which 
the  infurance  was  made,  or  if  he  has  infured  more  than 
the  value  of  the  merchandize  he  has  fhipped,  or  is  fhipped 
for  him." 

Remark.  When  a  return  of  premium  is  demanded,  it 
ihould  be  done  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  remove  all  fufpicion 
from  the  infurers,  of  an  intention  to  cheat  them  in  cafe  of 
damage  5  arid  if  one  infurance  is  made  on  a  fhip  coming 
from  a  diftant  port,  in  the  expectation  of  having  fome 
goods  by  her,  which  on  her  arrival,  is  found  to  be  other- 
wife,  the  aflured  fhould  fhew  the  underwriters,  when  he 
demands  the  return,  the  letters  he  may  have  received,  with 
the  advice  that  his  correfpondents  could  not  fend  him  any 
thing  by  that  occafion ;  or  at  leaft  a  declaration  from  the 
captain  attefting,  that  he  brought  nothing  for  the  aflured  ; 
for  without  this,  he  will  not  be  unlike  thofe  people,  who 
finding  their  merchandize  fafe  arrived,  are  fo  difhoneft,  as 
to  affirm  they  had  nothing  aboard,  in  order  to  procure  a 
return. 

zyl  Article,  "  Ordains,  that  the  laft  underwriters  fhall 
participate  in  the  infurance,  as  much  as  the  firft,  either  in 
profit  or  lofs." 

Remark.  Wich  regard  to  profit  or  lofs,  one  infurer  may 
have  more  than  another  in  the  fame  infurance;  for  when 
a  very  large  film  is  to  be  infilled,  and  a  good  part  of  it  is 
done  at  a  certain  price ;  for  example,  at  three  per  cent. 
but  a  fufficientcy  to  complete  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  on 
thefe  terms,  the  premium  is  raifed  to  four  per  cent,  in  which 
cafe  the  laft  underwriters  gain  one  per  cent,  more  than  the 
firft,  if  the  adventure  arrives  fafe,  and  lofe  one  per  cent. 
lefs  than  the  others,  in  cafe  it  does  not ;  but  it  is  not  in 
this  refpefi,  that  this  article  is  to  be  underftood  ;  for  it 
only  ordains,  that  each  infurer  fhall  partake  of  the  profit 
or  lofs,  in  proportion  to  the  fum  he  has  figned  for,  viz. 
if  one  infurer,  who  has  underwrote  at  three  per  cent,  gains 
the  premium,  he  that  he  has  underwrote  for  four  or  five 
percent,  gains  it  alfo ;  and  if  he  that  has  figned  for  three  per 
cent,  pays  fifty  or  fixty  per  cent,  lofs  or  average,  he  that  has 
by  his  firm  obtained  four  or  five  per  cent,  fhall  pay  neither 
lefs  nor  more  than  the  other. 

iiftb  Article,  "  Orders,  upon  pain  of  nullity,  not  to 
make  infurance  upon  the  life  of  any  one,  nor  upon  any 
wager  of  a  voyage,  nor  any  fuch  inventions." 

Remark.  As  there  is  no  point  of  practice,  or  fubtlety  in 
the  world,  either  to  gain  or  preferve  money,  which  has 
not  been  found  out  or  invented  at  A/n/ierdsm  ;  this  article 
is  not  always  religioufly  obferved,  and  there  are  people, 
who,  having  a  poft,  which  for  example,  may  bring  them 
in  3000  guilders  per  annum,  get  that  fum  infured  on  their 
life  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  that  if  they  die,  their 
family  may  enjoy  the  revenues,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  infured  ;  but  thefe  are  very  ticklifh  infurances. 

251^  Article  imports,    "  That  the  aflured  having  aban- 
doned in  form  to  the  infurers,  thefe  latter  fhall  have  three 
months  time  allowed  to  pay  the  fum  they  have  under- 
wrote for." 
II. 


Remark.  The  infurers  are  obliged  to  pay  the  fum  in- 
fured, entire,  without  any  deduction,  in  cafe  they  take 
the  above-mentioned  three  months  to  do  it  in  ;  but  the 
common  cuftom  is;  for  them  to  have  two  per  cent,  abated 
in  cafe  of  prompt  payment  on  lofles  well  proved ;  for  if  the 
proofs  are  infufEcient,  the  infurers  endeavour  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumftance,  to  pay  as  little  as  poffible, 
and  the  aflured  muft  get  as  much  as  they  can,  or  wait  till 
they  have  procured  proofs  of  the  lofs,  in  all  the  forms  by 
law  required. 

26th  Article,  "  Says,  that  if  the  grofs  average  does  not 
exceed  one  per  cent,  the  infurers  fhall  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  it." 

Remark.  Averages  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  happen  fo 
often,  that  the  infurers  find  no  advantage  in  this  article, 
and  therefore  they  have  for  a  long  time  agreed  to  fign  no 
policy,  which  does  not  free  them  from  any  average  under , 
three  per  cent,  as  alfo  to  be  free  from  the  expence  of  Jours 
de  Planche,  (which  are  thofe  days  a  fhip  is  to  lie  by  cuftom 
or  charter-party,  more  than  what  is  neceflary  to  load  or 
unload  her  cargo)  and  as  they  are  frequently  obliged  to 
pay  averages  upon  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  they  have  for 
fome  years  paft  agreed  among  themfelves,  not  to  infure  on 
thefe  three  forts  of  merchandize,  except  free  of  average, 
under  ten  per  cent. 

Neverthelefs,  when  the  infurers  are  fued,  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  chamber  have  no  regard  to  thefe  claufes,  but 
condemn  the  underwriters  to  pay  all  averages  that  exceed 
the  one  per  cent,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance. 

■2.~]tb  Article,  "  Frees  the  infurer  from  paying  the  da- 
mage or  lofs,  upon  things  that  corrupt  and  fpoil  from  their 
own  imperfect  nature,  when  fome  foreign  caufe  or  mif- 
chance  has  not  contributed  to  it." 

Remark.  If  the  grain,  fruits,  or  other  fuch  merchan- 
dize, happen  to  heat,  or  the  wine,  brandy,  oils,  and 
other  liquors,  are  fpilt  and  leaked,  without  any  thing 
contributing  to  it,  the  damage  is  the  affured's  ;  but  if  it  is 
occafioned  by  the  fea- water  in  a  ftorm,  or  by  a  fhock  of 
the  fhip  againft  fome  bank  of  fand,  or  any  fimilar  caufe., 
the  damage  is  for  the  infurer's  account. 

oZth  Article,  "  Obliges  the  infured  to  give  notice  to 
the  infurers  of  the  advices  they  receive,  of  the  mifchances, 
embargoes,  and  damages,  which  happen  to  the  fhips  or 
effects  infured  ;  and  that  the  brokers,  or  other  public  per- 
fons,  do  make  minutes  of  fuch  notices." 

Remark,  The  aflured  are  fo  much  the  more  obliged  to 
give  this  notice  to  their  infurers,  as  it  is  they  who  muft 
pay  the  damage,  in  cafe  of  a  difafter ;  and  if  the  aflured 
does  the  leaft  thing  unknown  to  the  underwriters,  and 
without  their  confent  or  authority,  and  that  what  the 
aflured  fhall  have  done  to  prevent  a  greater  ill,  turns  out 
the  reverie  of  what  he  expected,  there  are  many  cafes  in 
which  the  infurers  would  not  be  obliged  for  the  damage, 
and  others  in  which  they  may  have  room  to  wrangle  a 
great  deal,  to  leflen  their  lofs. 

29/A  Article,  "  Imports,  that  this  ordinance  ought  to 
be  underftood  generally,  for  all  the  infurances  which  fhall 
be  made  in  this  city,  as  well  by  the  fubjects  of  this  country 
as  by  ftrangers  ;  and  upon  all  forts  of  merchandizes  and 
effects,  going  and  coming  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  if 
they  are  contrary  to  the  ordinance,  they  fhall  be  null  arid 
invalid,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  firft  article." 

Remark.  I  have  already  obferved  on  the  firft  article, 
that  many  infurances  were  made,  which  are  not  entirety 
conformable  to  the  ordinance  ;  and  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add  here,  but  that  ufe  and  cuftom  have  introduced 
many  things  which  are  contrary,  but  one  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely fedulous,  on  making  any  infurance  contrary  to 
the  ordinance,  taking  care  what  infurers  underwrite  the 
policy,  and  inserting  all  fuch  claufes,  as  may  leave  no 
room  for  difpute,  or  to  have  them  annulled  by  the  cham- 
ber of  infurances,  or  by  the  other  courts  of  juftice,  in 
cafe  of  being  obliged  to  come  before  them  which  will,  in 
a  great  rneafure,  depend  on  the  ability  and  forecaft  of  the 
broker. 

30/i  Article,  "  Forbids  the  commiflions  of  the  cham- 
ber of  aflurances,  their  fecretary  and  clerk,  and  all  lniu- 
rance-brokers,  to  infure  or  to  be  infured,  directly  or  in- 
directly." 

Remark.    It  may  be  feen,  that  this  prohibition,  with 

refpect  to  the  commiffioners  and  fecretary,  is  taken  away, 
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by  the  ordinance,  Number  11.  But  in  regard  to  the  fworn- 
brokers,  as  they  take  an  oath  not  to  do  any  bufinefs  on 
their  own  account,  when  they  are  admitted,  they  can 
neither  infure  nor  be  infured,  without  contravening  or 
breaking  their  oath  ;  neverthelefs,  there  are  many,  who  have 
fhips  and  parts,  which  they  every  day  get  infured. 

31/?  Article,  "  Orders  to  punifh  exemplarily  all  thofe 
who  fhall  ufe  any  fraud,  mifdemeanor,  or  cheat,  in  affu- 
rances." 

Remark.  Infurances  were  invented  and  introduced, 
purely  with  the  defign  to  relieve  merchants  in  cafe  of  a 
lofs,  by  fharing  as  much  as  they  thought  proper  to  get  in- 
fured ;  therefore,  it  would  be  acting  very  unjuftly,  to  aim 
at  gaining  or  enriching  one's  felf,  by  making  the  infurer's 
lofe,  as  has  happened  more  than  once,  by  thieves  and 
knaves,  who  have  infured  large  fums  on  fhips,  on  board 
which  they  had  nothing,  or  things  of  a  very  fmall  value, 
which  they  have  in  concert  with  the  captains  procured  to 
be  loft,  or  by  fome  fuch  other  trick  :  it  is  therefore  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  the  infurer,  that  this  article  be  pur- 
fued  to  the  greateft  rigour,  and  it  may  be  feen  in  the  ordi- 
nance, NumberVll.  art.  2.  that  thefg  forts  of  cafes  are  re- 
ferved  to  be  judged  by  the  lords  Echevins  (or  fherifFs.) 

32^  Article,  "  Ordains,  that  all  accidents  of  infurance, 
fhall  be  brought  in  the  firft  inftance  before  the  commiffio- 
ners of  the  chamber,  which  they  fhall  judge  upon  the 
footing  of  the  ordinance ;  and  for  their  employ,  they  (hall 
have  jointly  with  the  fecretary  one-third  per  cent,  on  the 
fums  brought  for  their  determination,  payable  by  the 
plaintiff." 

33^  Article,  "  Authorizes  the  commiffioners  of  the  cham- 
ber, to  order  a  delivery  of  the  money  demanded,  wholly, 
or  partly,  if  they  think  proper,  after  the  verification  of  the 
policies  and  proofs ;  and  that  it  appears  to  them,  that  the 
notification  of  the  lofs  to  the  infures  was  made  three  months 
before,  permitting  thofe  who  have  obtained  the  pofleffion, 
to  remain  with  the  money,  under  a  fufficient  fecurity,  to 
return  it  with  intereft,  after  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent, 
per  ann.  if  the  commiffioners  find  afterwards  that  it  ought 
to  be  returned." 

24th  Article,  "  Permits  an  appeal  from  the  fentence  of 
the  commiffioners,  to  the  Echevins  (or  fheriffs)  of  the 
city." 

35/i  Article,  "  Ordains,  that  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tences  given  by  the  commiffioners,  fhall  be  performed  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  that  of  the  fentences  given  by  the  Seig- 
neurs Echevins." 

$6tb,  and  laji  Article  of  the  ordinance.  Number  I.  "Di- 
rects thofe  who  appeal  to  the  Seigneurs  Echevins,  from  the 
fentence  of  the  commiffioners,  to  do  it  in  ten  days,  and 
to  give  in  their  articles  in  ten  days  after ;  paying  at  the  firft 
audience  twelve  guilders  as  a  mulct,  if  the  fentence  of  the 
commiffioners  is  confirmed  by  the  faid  Seigneurs. 

Remark.  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  giving  the  fenfe  of 
thefe  four  laft  articles  juft  as  they  are,  without  entering 
into  a  detail  of  the  cafes  that  may  happen,  when  obliged 
to  litigate  them  with  the  infurers ;  becaufe  that  there  is  an 
infinity,  which  almoft  all  differ  one  from  another,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  and  which  the  folicitors,  who  plead  thefe 
fort  of  affairs  often,  know  fo  well  how  to  embroil,  that 
the  procefs  may  laft  longer  than  it  ought  j  I  fhall  only  re- 
mark on  this  fubject  a  paffage  in  the  treatife  on  Averages, 
Wrote  by  the  famous  £>uintyn  Wytfen,  which  is  very  often 
cited  in  juftice,  upon  the  matter  of  averages  and  infurances, 
where  he  fays,  that  the  infurer  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  pupil, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  they  are  protected  in  juftice  as  orphans, 
and  that  they  are  never  condemned  to  the  utmoft  rigour, 
as  it  may  be  done  in  a  caufe  between  particulars ;  and  it 
is  for  this  fame  reafon,  that  I  advife  all  thofe,  who  have 
any  difference  with  the  infurers,  to  accommodate  or  com- 
promife  it  amicably,  as  well  as  they  can,  and  avoid  a  fuit, 
as  they  may  be  certain  they  will  often  get  more  by  a  friendly 
adjuftment  than  by  a  litigation;  for  the  infurers  had  ra- 
ther grant  fomething  than  be  profecuted,  becaufe  this  makes 
them  decried  as  wranglers ;  but  it  muft  at  the  fame  time 
be  confeffed,  that  if  too  much  is  demanded  of  them  under 
this  belief,  they  rather  choofe  to  go  to  law,  in  which  they 
are  not  quite  wrong. 

And  as  in  procefs  of  time  fome  new  caufes  have  hap- 
pened, not  mentioned  in  the  ordinance,  the  magiftrates  of 
this  city  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  additions  and  ampli- 
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fications,  and  changed  thofe  articles  which  they  found  not 
to  be  effential.  The  additions  are  contained  in  the  eleven 
regulations  or  ordinances  following,  which  I  fhall  mark 
from  Number  II.  to  XII.  to  follow  the  order  in  which 
they  are  couched,  in  the  manner  of  proceeding  before  the  juftice 
of  Amfierdam,  from  whence  I  have  taken  them. 

Number  II. 

The  30th  of  "January,  1626,  ?*  The  lords  juftices  willing 
to  amplify  the  fecond  article  of  the  preceding  ordinance, 
have  ordained,  that  when,  any  one  is  infured,  and  the  in- 
furer fails  and  becomes  infolvent,  the  affured  may  fet  afide 
the  infurance,  by  his  notifying  it  to  him,  by  a  notary  and 
two  witneffes,  at  the  place  of  his  laft  habitation  or  to  his 
affignee,  leaving  however  the  premium,  which  he  cannot 
reclaim,  and  afterwards  he  may  get  himfelf  infured  by  ano- 
ther underwriter,  on  good  and  bad  advices." 

This  amplification  was  undoubtedly  made  to  prevent  the 
difficulties  which  might  refult  from  what  the  article  2, 
(where  it  is  fpoken  of)  ordains,  that  the  affured  fhall  run. 
the  rifque  of  -i.  for  all  under  1 2000  guilders ;  according  to 
which,  a  man,  who  has  got  10800  guilders  infured  on 
goods  worth  12000,  cannot  infure  any  more  ;  and  one  of 
the  infurers  happening  to  fail,  and  the  affured  being  defi- 
rous  to  get  fome  other  to  underwrite  in  his  room,  it  would 
feem  by  the  policy,  that  he  fhould  have  got  himfelf  infured 
for  more  than  he  was  permitted,  if  he  had  not  given  it  over, 
in  the  forms  directed  in  this  amplification,  which  may 
ferve  him  for  proof  in  cafe  of  need ;  but  as  I  have  men- 
tioned under  the  fecond  article,  that  any  one  might  get 
himfelf  infured  entirely,  I  fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  if 
an  infurer  happens  to  fail,  the  affured  fhould  by  no  means 
omit  defifting  from  his  infurance,  in  the  forms  prefcribed 
by  this  amplification. 

Number    III. 

The  qtb  of  May,  1614,  "  Our  lords  of  juftice  having 
examined  the  17th  article  of  this  ordinance,  and  found 
that  great  abufes  had  refulted  from  it,  they  thought  proper 
to  alter  it ;  and  to  ordain,  that  hereafter,  all  forts  of  mer- 
chandizes and  effects  whatfoever,  fhall  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  names  of  merchandize  or  effects,  cor- 
ruptible or  incorruptible ;  but  that  he  that  would  infure 
upon  gold,  filver,  coined  or  uncoined,  precious-ftones, 
or  jewels,  and  ammunition,  fhall  be  obliged  to  have  it 
expreffed  in  the  policy,  on  penalty  of  its  being  nulled." 

The  17th  article  above-mentioned,  orders  to  fpecify  in 
the  policy,  the  merchandizes  which  are  fubject  to  perifh 
through  their  own  nature,  which  was  quite  needlefs  -, 
becaufe  the  27th  article  of  the  fame  ordinance,  exempts 
the  infurers  from  paying  the  damage  which  (hall  happen 
without  any  foreign  caufe  ;  and  whether  thefe  forts  of 
merchandize  are  named  in  the  policy  or  not,  when  any 
damage  happens,  the  queftion  is,  to  know  what  caufe  pro- 
duced it;  but  in  regard  of  gold,  filver,  jewels,  and  war- 
like (lores,  the  17th  article  remains  in  its  full  force. 

Number  IV. 

In  February,  1600,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1601. 
"  Our  lords  of  juftice  ordered,  that  the  commiffioners  of 
the  chamber  of  infurances,  and  their  fecretary,  might  be 
infured." 

The  30th  article  of  the  firft  ordinance  had  prohibited 
it,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  faid  article. 

Number  V. 

"  This  ordinance  provides,  that  all  the  different  acci- 
dents which  arife  from  averages,  (hall  be  carried  in  the 
firft  inftance  before  the  commiffioners  of  the  chamber  of 
infurances,  to  be  by  them  regulated  and  decided,  in  the 
manner  eftablifhed  with  refpect  to  infurances,  in  the  laft 
articles  of  the  firft  ordinance,  and  that  the  execution  of 
the  fentences  (hall  be  performed  according  thereto." 

Number    VI. 

"  The  firft  of  this  ordinance,  provides,  that  they  (hall 
every  three  days  proceed  againft  thofe,  who  being  cired 
before  the  chamber,  fhall  not  appear ;  and  that  for  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fault  of  non-appearaiice, 
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they  fhall  be  condemned  on  the  fecond  omiffion,  in  a 
mulcT:  of  fix  ftivers  ;  on  the  third,  in  twelve  ftivers  ;  and 
at  the  fourth  eighteen  ftivers;  and  that  the  commiffioners 
may  condemn  or  abfolve  for  the  principal  at  the  fourth 
negleft,  however,  without  decreeing  a  fecurity  in  virtue 
of  the  faid  faults,  unlefs  the  commiflioners  fee  by  the  de- 
duction of  the  caufe,  that  it  is  difpofed  fo  that  he  ought  to 
be  ordained  to  give  it,  inftead  of  a  definitive  fentence,  in 
virtue  of  the  fourth  fault. 

"  The  fecond  part  ordains,  that  the  decay  or  ruin  of 
the  fhips  that  go  from  hence  to  the  Indies,  whether  it 
happens  going  or  coming,  fhall  be  on  account  of  the  in- 
furers,  unlefs  thcfe  veffels  happen  to  be  employed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  faid  Indies,  for  the  trade 
thereof;  and  that  all  the  merchants  fhall  be  obliged  to 
place  their  merchandize,  upon  which  the  average  ought 
to  be  regulated,  according  to  their  true  value;  and  that 
this  may  be  done  with  the  greater  honefty,  the  efFe&s, 
brought  under  contribution,  fhall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  commiflioners,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
determine  equitably." 

This  ordinance  was  made  the  20th  of  June,  1600,  be- 
fore the  eftablifhment  of  the  India  company,  and  regards 
more  the  particulars  who  traded  there,  than  the  company, 
who  never  infure,  that  I  know  of;  but  fince  that  it 
charges  the  infurers  with  the  perifhing  of  fhips  in  a  coun- 
try fo  diftant,  there  is  a  much  ftronger  reafon  that  they 
fhould  be  anfwerable  for  the  fame  misfortuues  in  thofe  feas, 
which  are  a  great  deal  nearer,  in  which  the  infurers  would 
certainly  be  greatly  to  be  pitied,  if  the  commiflioners  had 
not  fome  regard  to  them,  which  is  left  to  their  difcretion 
in  the  ordinance,  Number  XI. 

To  commit  the  effefts  under  contribution  of  an  average, 
into  the  commiflioners  hands,  that  they  may  judge  equi- 
tably, is  very  often  impoflible,  and  when  it  is  otherwife, 
the  thing  would  be  equally  troublefome  to  the  commiflio- 
ners and  merchants ;  therefore  in  fuch  cafes,  the  com- 
miflioners themfelves  have  the  fhips  taxed  that  lie  before 
the  city,  and  order  the  merchants,  who  have  an  intereft  in 
the  loading,  to  bring  in  an  account  of  the  juft  value  of  their 
goods  to  the  chamber,  and  as  this  is  often  done  after  the 
goods  are  fold,  thofe  who  have  difpofed  of  theirs,  infert 
the  produce  in  their  account,  and  thofe  that  are  ftill  unfold, 
they  pafs  according  to  the  price  current ;  and  upon  the  tax- 
ation of  the  fhip,  thefe  different  accounts  of  the  merchants, 
and  the  eftimation  of  the  damage  happened,  the  cbmmif- 
fioners  regulate  the  average,  and  decree  the  repartition  in 
their  fentence. 

Number    VII. 

This  ordinance,  made  the  \i,th  of  June,  1607,  con- 
tains five  articles ;  of  which  the 

1/?  Article  ordains,  "  That  the  fines  proceeding  from 
the  faults  obtained  before  the  chamber,  fhall  be  exacted 
by  the  huiflier  of  the  chamber,  of  which  he  fhall  have  the 
third  for  his  trouble';  and  if  he  cannot  recover  them,  they 
may  be  exafted  by  the  fergeant  of  Monfieur  the  officer." 

id  Article,  "  Directs  the  commiflioners  to  fend  before 
the  lords  Echevins  all  thofe  caufes  of  infurance  in  which 
they  have  found  any  fraud."  This  is  properly  a  confirma- 
tion and  amplification  of  that  which  is  faid  in  the  firft  or- 
dinance, article  31. 

2d  Article  decrees,  "  That  when  in  any  danger,  fome 
grofs  goods  fhall  have  been  thrown  overboard  from  between 
decks  on  fhips  coming  from  the  Levant,  they  fhall  be 
brought  into  an  average,  on  fhip  and  cargo." 

This  is  a  law  generally  received  by  all  Europe,  to  bring 
into  a  grofs  average  all  that  is  thrown  into  the  fea,  all  that 
is  cut  away,  broken,  or  loft  in  the  danger,  to  fave  that 
which  remains  aboard  ;  which  makes  me  believe,  that  this 
article  was  only  made  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  fome  wranglers, 
who  it  is  probable  would  maintain,  that  what  is  put  be- 
tween decks,  being  thrown  overboard  in  the  danger,  ought 
not  to  be  brought  into  an  average. 

\th  Article,  "  Authorizes  the  commiflioners  to  condemn 
the  parties,  in  all  or  half  of  the  expences,  or  to  decide 
them  as  they  fhall  think  proper." 

yh  Article,  "  Enjoins  the  commiflioners  not  to  carry 
to  the  infurers  account  (when  they  regulate  any  average) 
only  what  they  fhall  find  ought  to  be  carrried  to  ave- 
rages." 


For  to  underftand  this  article  aright,  it  mull  oe  obferve 
ed,  that  averages  are  frequently  regulated  in  one  manner 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  fhip  and  thofe  interefted  in 
the  cargo ;  and  in  a  different  one,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
furers, who  are  not  obliged  generally  to  pay  all  that  is 
brought  into  an  average  upon  fhip  and  goods,  but  only 
certain  articles,  according  to  the  circumftance  of  the  cafe, 
which  would  be  too  long  to  deduce  here. 

Number    VIII. 

This  ordinance  alfo  contains  five  articles^  of  which  the 

ift  Article,  "  Decrees,  that  all  the  premiums  of  infu- 
rance, which  do  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  fhall  be  paid  in 
ready  money,  without  deducting  them  from  the  damage 
in  thefe  caufes,  which  fhall  be  brought  before  the  cham- 
ber, but  they  fhall  be  counted,  and  held  as  paid." 

id  Article  ordains,  "  That  the  premium  exceeding  7  per 
cent,  fhall  be  paid  in  fix  months  after  figning  the  policy  ; 
but  if  the  premiums  on  going  and  coming  amount  to  more 
than  the  7  per  cent,  and  to  14  per  cent,  inclufive,  the  half 
fhall  be  paid  down,  and  the  other  half  in  fix  months  after, 
with  the  intereft  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  faid  fix  months,  to  the  time  of  payment." 

In  obedience  to  the  firft  of  thefe  articles,  or  to  both  of 
them,  the  infurers  never  fign  a  policy,  that  they  do  not 
infert  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  have  received  the  pre- 
mium, although  they  do  not  receive  it  till  two  or  three 
months  after,  and  fome  time,  never,  becaufe  they  have 
an  open  account  with  every  broker;  and  if  a  lofs  happens, 
they  draw  upon  him,  without  having  enjoyed  the  pre- 
mium. It  is  true,  that  they  may  recover  of  him  direftly, 
and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  for  their  fakes,  that  they  gave 
lefs  credit  to  fome  brokers,  who  ufe  the  premiums  to  pay 
every  thing  elfe  but  them ;  if  they  gave  fo  much  lefs  credit 
to  the  brokers,  the  infurers  would  not  fuffer  as  they  often 
do,  when  any  one  of  the  former  becomes  infolvent ;  for  if 
the  merchants,  by  employing  the  brokers,  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  their  brokerage,  they  only  are  an- 
fwerable to  the  infurers  for  the  premiums ;  and  if  thofe 
were  paid  in  ready  money,  the  brokers  would  not  be  ex- 
pofed  to  this  rifque. 

In  regard  of  the  premiums  in  going  and  coming,  the 
cuftom  obferved  for  a  long  time,  has  been  in  the  fame 
manner  as  above,  but  the  broker  will  not  engage  with  the 
infurers  only  for  the'  premium  out ;  ahd  when  the  fhip  is 
arrived,  or  is  upon  her  way  home,  the  infurer  afBgns  the 
premium  of  her  return  to  the  allured  ;  but  as  it  frequently 
happens,  that  fome  of  the  affured  fail  during  the  interval 
of  the  voyage,  by  which  the  underwriters  lofe  the  premium 
on  the  fhip's  return ;  it  is  now  fome  years  fince  they  have 
obliged  the  brokers  to  be  anfwerable  for  both,  in  which  1 
think  they  have  a£ted  very  prudently. 

2d  Article,  "  Ordains,  that  when  the  chamber  of  affu- 
rances  has  made  a  repartition  of  the  average  or  damage, 
the  infurers  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  it  directly,  and  in  de- 
fault thereof,  they  fhall  pay  the  affured  an  intereft  on  the 
fum  in  which  they  have  been  condemned  after  the  rate  or 
12  per  cent,  per  ann.  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  the  re- 
partition is  made,  till  the  time  of  its  difcharge." 

This  cafe  occurs  fo  rarely,  that  I  have  never  feen  an  ex- 
ample of  it  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  lofs  or  an  average  is 
no  fooner  regulated  by  the  chamber,  than  the  infurers  are 
the  firft  who  defire  to  pay,  unlefs  they  think  themfelves 
unjuftly  dealt  by,  and  have  an  intent  to  appeal. 

ifth  Article,  "  Diredls  the  commiflioners  not  to  make 
any  repartition  of  total  loffes,  till  the  three  months  of  the 
abandoning  be  expired,  according  the  25th  article  of  the 
firft  ordinance." 

I  have  remarked  upon  the  faid  25th  article,  that  in  fuch 
cafe  the  infurers  ought  to  pay  the  entire  lofs;  but  on  agree- 
ing to  it  amicably,  they  only  pay  98  per  cent,  which  is 
better  to  both  the  one  and  the  other,  than  to  go  to  law,  for 
many  reafons. 

5th  Article,  "  Orders,  that  the  brokerage  on  infurance 
fhall  not  exceed  ^  per  cent,  as  well  on  going  and  coming, 
as  on  going,  or  coining  only  ;  to  be  paid,  half  by  the  in- 
furers, and  the  other  half  by  the  allured." 

The  cuftom  is,  that  the  infurers  only  pay  the  brokerage 
at  i  either  going  or  coming,  and  i  per  cent,  outwards  and 
homewards :  and  if  this  is  not  agreed  to,  as  the  brokerage 
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for  going  or  coming  fingly  is  £  per  cent,  the  brokers  may  i 
with   reafon,    firft  make  the   infurance  outwards,   and  I 
Tome  days   after,  make  that-  homeward,  in  order  to  get  I 
double  brokerage  ;,  and  I  do  not  doubt  of  their  having 
done  fo,  fince  the  making  this  ordinance,  &c. 

N  (J  M  B  t  ft    IX. 

It  is  ordained  by  this  amplification  of  the  preceding 
ordinance,  Number  VIII.  "  That  all  the  premiums  of 
infurance,  at  whatever  per  cent,  they  may  be,  and  let 
them  be  what  they  will,  fhall  be  paid  immediately  on 
flgning  the  policy,  under  the  penalty  of  their  being  null ; 
provided  that  thofe  which  are  made  for  going  and  coming, 
the  premiums  for  going  fhall  be  paid  directly,  and  the 
premiums  for  returning  fhall  be  paid  on  the  arrival  of 
the  veflel ;  and  of  all  the  infurances  which  are  made  by 
the  month,  the  premiums  fhall  be  paid  down  for  as  many 
months  as  fhall  be  ftipulated  in  the  policy." 

Number  X. 

•  As  the  foregoing  ordinance  does  not  very  clearly  ex- 
plain itfelf,  in  faying,  that  the  premiums  on  the  home- 
ward bound  voyage  fhall  be  paid  on  the  (hip's  arrival, 
this  article  is  added,  and  imports,  that  the  premiums  on 
her  coming  back,  fhall  be  paid  when  the  veflel  fhall  be 
returned,  and  finifhed  the  voyage. 

It  may  be  feen  by  thefe  two  articles,  what  I  have  faid 
under  the  fecond  article  of  Number  VIII. 

Number    XI. 

In  reply  to  the  advice  which  the  commiffioners  of  the 
chamber  requefted  of  the  burgomafter,  how  they  fhould 
regulate  the  damage  upon  woad,  fugar,  and  other  mer- 
chandizes, which  come  from  the  Azores  iflands  ;  as  a 
very  great  difference  is  found  in  the  price,  between  thofe 
bought  with  ready  money,  and  thofe  taken  in  truck ; 
and  alfo  upon  whaLthe  faid  commiffioners  reprefent,  that 
in  long  voyages,  where  the  allured  gain  largely,  the 
veifels  decay  confiderably,  and  if  they  are  loft,  the  in- 
furers  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  the  fhips  would  have 
fold  for  if  they  had  arrived  in  fafety. 

"  Our  lords  of  juftice  ordained,  that  the  woad  fhould 
be  reckoned,  till  farther  order,  upon  the  footing  of  800 
reis  the  quintal,  unlefs  the  concerned  can  prove  in  eijrht 
months,  that  the  woad  was  bought  in  the  faid  ifles,  at  a 
higher,  or  lower  price  ;  and  with  refpect  to  fugars  and 
other  merchandize,  the  commiffioners  may  value  them  as 
they  fhall  think  proper." 

"  And  touching  the  fhips,  which  by  the  length  of  their 
voyages,  are  worn  out,  worm-eaten,  or  become  unna- 
vigable,  the  commiffioners  were  authorized  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  difcretion." 

It  is  very  juft  to  have  regard  to  the  price  of  the  goods 
which  are  to  contribute  to  an  average,  when  the  calcu- 
lation is  to  be  made,  more  efpecially  when  fome  part  of 
them  have  been  taken  in  truck,  and  the  other  paid  for 
in  ready-money  ;  in  which  cafe,  thofe  that  are  received 
in  truck,  would  coft  a  good  deal  more  if  pafled  at  the 
price  they  were  taken  at  in  barter,  than  thofe  purchafed 
with  ready-money,  and  would  not  however  be  any  thing 
better  ;  and  notwithftanding  they  would  pay  confiderably 
more  than  they  ought  towards  the  average.  For  ex- 
ample, a  quintal  of  woad  fhall  have  been  taken  in  truck 
for  1 200  rees,  and  a  quintal  of  the  fame  bought  for  600, 
with  ready-money  ;  and  if  the  average  is  regulated  on 
the  footing  of  thefe  two  purchafes,  the  quintal  taken  in 
truck  will  pay  double  the  average  that  the  quintal  bought 
With  ready-money  will,  which  would  be  vifibly  contrary 
to  reafon,  and  to  the  ordinance,  Number  VI.  which  di- 
rects, that  things  fhould  be  put  at  their  true  value. 

In  refpect  of  the  decay  of  fhips,  it  is  certainly  very 
equitable,  that  it  fhould  be  regulated,  as  well  in  the  re- 
gulation of  lofles,  as  in  that  of  averages  ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  on  many  occafions  the  infurers  lofe,  and  pay 
the  damage  which  happens  to  fhips,  whilft  the  proprie- 
tors gain  a  great  deal  above  it. 


Number  XII. 

This  amplification  decrees,  "  That  henceforward,  any 
abandon,  regiftririg,  or  authorization,  in  matters  of  in- 
furance, fhall  not  be  done  but  by  the  fecretary  or  huiflier 
of  the  chamber  of  infurances,  who  are  fufficiently  au- 
thorized for  it  by  this  ordinance,  which  prohibits  al!  no- 
taries, brokers,  arid  other  perfons,  to  undertake  the 
doing  any  act,  under  penalty  of  its  being  null." 

If  the  aflured  judge  that  the  infurers  have  any  room 
to  make  a  d'ifpute,  they  ought  not  to  fail  making  the 
abandon,  regiftering,  or  authorization,  as  it  is  ordered 
here  above ;  becaufe  all  that  they  get  done  by  their 
brokers  is  null  and  invalid,  if  the  affair  comes  before  the 
chamber,  and  that  thefe  pieces  muff,  abfolutely  be  drawn 
up  there,  and  figned  by  the  huiffier,  to  be  valid. 

The  5th  of  March,  1688,  the  following  ordinance  was 
publifhed  : 

"  Thofe  who  would  get  infurance  made  on  (hips  or 
effects  already  departed  from  the  place  of  their  loading, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  declare  it  on  the  policy,  and  to  note 
the  time  of  their  departure,  except  they  are  ignorant  oF 
it ;  and  if  they  are  fo,  they  are  exprefsly  to  declare  it 
in  the  policies,  on  penalty  of  its  being  null." 

As  this  article  has  a  relation  to,  or  affinity  with  the 
Articles  6,  20,  or  2r,  of  the  firft  ordinance,  it  may  be 
feen  what  I  have  faid  under  the  6th. 

The  fame  day,  $th  of  March,  1688,  the  fubfequent 
order  was  alfo  publifhed. 

The  lords  juftices  having  been  advifed,  as  well  by 
many  merchants,  as  infurers,  that  divers  changes  were 
daily  made  in  the  print  of  policies,  and  that  almoft 
every  broker  added  fome  novelty,  which  obliged  both 
the  merchants  and  infurers  to  read,  as  well  what  was 
printed,  as  wrote  in  them ;  and  that  this  was  a  trouble- 
fome  practice,  by  reafon  of  the  many  affairs  they  had  to 
tranfact  at  the  Bourfe  and  elfcwhere  ;  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded a  greater  number  of  frauds,  bad  tricks,  &c.  the 
which  my  faid  lords  defire,  and  to  prevent,  have  enacted 
and  ordained,  that  henceforward  no  one  fhall  print  or 
offer  any  policy  which  does  not  contain  word  for  word 
the  fame  as  thofe  that  follow,  and  they  muff  be  marked 
by  the  fecretary  of  the  chamber  of  infurances,  who  fhall 
have  three  ftivers  as  his  due  for  each  ;  and  no  policy 
(hall  be  made  which  is  not  marked  by  him,  in  want 
of  which,  they  fhall  be  invalid ;  and  the  brokers  who 
offer  any  policies,  with  other  contents  than  what  is  in 
the  fubfequent  forms,  (hall  pay  foi  each  fifty  guilders 
mulct. 

A  form  of  the  lictnfed  policies  upon  fops. 

We  the  underwriters  do  aflure  you,  Mr. 
or  any  other  to  whom  it  may  appertain,  in  the  whole, 
or  in  part,  friend  or  enemy,  without  any  exception,  viz. 
every  one  for  the  fum  here  fubferibed,  of  (in  this  blank 
is  inferted  the  voyage  the  (hip  is  to  make) 

upon 
the  body  and  tackle  of  the  (hip  (which  God  preferve) 
with  her  guns,  ammunition,  apparel,  and  appurtenances 
belonging  to  the   faid  or   to  any  other,  called 

of  which 
is  captain  or  any 

other  who  may  be  put  in  his  place 

the  rifque,  perils,  and  adventures  which  we  take  upon 
us,  from  the  day  and  hour  that 

until  the  time  that  the  f.iid  (hip  (hall 

be  arrived  as  above,  with  her  guns,  amunition,  apparel, 
and  apurtenances,  and  entirely  unloaden  ;  and  the  faid  (hip 
may  go  forward,  retreat,  turn,  and  go  about  to  the-right, 
left,  and  on  every  fide,  in  the  manner  that  the  captain 
or  captains  may  think  proper,  for  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  faid  voyage  ;  the  above-mentioned  dangers, 
confiding  in  all  perils  of  the  iea,  of  (forms,  fire,  and 
winds,  arreft  of  friends  or  enemies,  detention  of  kings, 
queens,  princes,  lords,  and  communities,  letters  of 
marque  and  countermarque,  imprudence  of  captains,  or 
barretry  of  the  mariners ;  and  in  all  other  penis  and  ad- 
ventures which  can  happen  to  the  faid  lhip,  of  what- 
foever  forts  they  be,  forefeen  or  unforfeen,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  without  excepting  any  one,  provided 
they  happen  without  any  defign  or  knowledge  or  the 

iliured ; 
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allured ;  we  put  ourfelvcs  in  all  the  aforefaid  cafes  in 
your  cafe,  to  pay  you,  the  allured,  or  to  your  agent, 
all  the  damages  that  you  (hall  have  fuffered,  viz.  each 
one,  in  proportion  to  the  fum  he  (hall  have  underwrote, 
as  well  the  firft  as  the  laft  infurer,  and  that  within  one 
month  after  we  (hall  have  been  duly  advifed  of  the  lofs 
or  damage,  and  in  that  cafe,  we  give  to  you  the  affured, 
and  to  all  others,  a  full  power,  whether  it  turns  to  our 
advantage  or  to  our  lofs,  to  lend  a  hand  to  fave  the  faid 
(hip,  and  its  appurtenances,  to  fell  it,  and  to  diftri- 
bute  the  money,  if  the  cafe  requires  it,  without  de- 
manding either  our  confent  or  permiffion  :  we  alfo  pay- 
ing the  charges,  which  (hall  be  occafioned  in  this  affair, 
and  likewife  the  damage  which  (hall  have  happened, 
whether  any  thing  is  faved  or  not;  and  in  refpect  of  the 
account  of  charges,  a  certificate  (hall  be  added  to  the 
oath  of  him  that  furniflied  them,  without  any  contra- 
diction ;  provided  that  there  (hall  be  paid  us  in  ready- 
money  for  the  price  of  this  affurance 
per  cent,  engaging  for  this  effect,  and  fubmitting  our 
perfons  and  goods  prefent,  and  to  come,  according  to 
law,  renouncing,  as  men  of  honour,  all  chicanes  and 
exceptions,  which  may  contradict  the  prefent.  So  done 
at  Amflerdam,  &c. 

N.  B.  The  policies  on  goods  are  the  fame  with  the 
above,  only  varying  the  terms  (as  in  the  Englrfh  one) 
therefore  I  omit  the  tranilation. 

A  new  amplification  of  the  ordinance  of  the  chamber  of  af- 
furances,  and  averages  of  the  city  of  Amfterdara. 

The  lords  of  juftice  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  having 
feen  and  examined  the  requeft  of  many  confiderable 
merchants  of  the  faid  city,  prefented  to  them  to-day, 
befeeching  that  there  may  be  fome  alteration  and  redrefs 
made  in  matter  of  infurances;  and  after  having 
heard  the  advice  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  chamber  of 
infurances  and  averages,  have  thought  proper  to  enact 
and  ordain,  as  they  do  by  thefe  prefents  : 

ift  Article,  "  That  henceforward  infurance  may  be 
made  on  the  body  and  tackle  of  (hips  for  feven-eighths 
of  their  true  value,  however,  without  permiffion  to  make 
any  on  their  freight,  powder,  ball,  victuals,  or  fuch 
like  things  which  are  confirmed,  and  the  affured  (hall  be 
obliged  to  run  the  rifque  of  the  one-eighth,  as  well 
for  what  is  above,  as  under  two  thoufand  livres  de  gros, 
derogating  and  altering  in  this  refpect  the  ioth  article 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  chamber  of  infurances." 

The  ioth  article  of  the  firft  ordinance  altered  by  this, 
forbids  the  infuring  (hips  for  above  two-thirds  of  their 
value,  which  was  fufficient  to  difcourage  all  thofe  who 
fhould  have  a  defign  to  build  (hips,  it  obliging  them 
to  run  the  rifque  of  one-third  of  their  value,  which 
might  not  fuit  every  one ;  fo  that  it  is  with  reafon 
they  have  changed  the  faid  ioth  article,  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking;  and  it  is  even  very  much  wi(hed,  that 
they  had  not  obliged  the  owners  of  (hips  by  this  article, 
to  run  the  rifque  of  the  one-eighth  ;  for  befides  its 
caufing  many  difputes,  there  is  not  naturally  any  ne- 
ceffity  to  oblige  a  man  to  run  a  rifque,  which  an  infurer 
would  take  on  him  for  the  premium  he  receives;  there  is 
even  (if  I  maybe  permitted  to  fay  fo)  a  wide  door  opened 
to  chicaner)'  in  this  amplification^  which  only  fpeaks  of 
the  body  of  the  (hip,  without  making  mention  of  the 
apparel  and  appurtenances,  which  are  very  often  worth 
as  much  as  the  body  of  the  (hip  ;  I,  however,  very 
well  know,  that  when  the  commiffioners  of  the  chamber 
have  a  (hip  taxed,  it  is  taxed  with  all  its  apparel  and  ap- 
purtenances, and  without  contradiction  from  the  infurers ; 
but  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen  if  fome  one 
amongft  them  would  (lick  to  the  letter  of  the  ordinance, 
which  only  gives  commiffion  to  infure  the  body  :  it  may 
be  faid  that  a  (hip  cannot  go  to  fea  without  fails,  malts, 
&c.  fo  that  her  apparel  and  appurtenances  beine;  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  perform  the  voyage,  they  may  be,  and 
effectually  are,  comprehended  with  the  body  of  the 
ihip  ;  however,  this  would  not  (hut  the  mouths  of  fome 
wranglers,  if  they  were  in  fuch  a  cafe.  But  not  to  ex- 
tend my  criticifm  any  farther,  I  (hall  fay,  that  when  an 
infurance  is  made  on  the  body  of  a  (hip,  it  is  very  necef- 
fary  to  value  it  in  the  policy,  and  to  infert  that  it  is  with 
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all  its  appurtenances  and  dependencies,  and  fuch  other 
claufes,  as  an  expert  broker  (hould  find  a  propos  to  put 
in,  according  to  the  cafe  and  circumftances. 

id  Article  of  this  amplification  fays,  "  That  in  like 
manner  it  (hall  be  permitted  to  infure  the  fimple  ranfom, 
or  redemption  of  captains  and  failors,  who  run  a  rifque 
of  being  taken  by  corfairs,  and  that  upon  policies  (of 
which  the  plan  (hall  be  given  herewith)  the  which  ought 
to  be  marked  by  the  fecretary  of  the  chamber,  who  (hall 
have  three  (livers  for  each,  as  for  other  policies,  upon 
penalty,  that  if  they  are  not  marked  by  the  faid  fecre- 
tary, they  (hall  not  be  valid  ;  and  that  the  brokers,  who 
(hall  make  any  policies  in  a  different  manner,  (hall  pay 
fifty  guilders  mulct  for  each,  &c." 

The  i\th  article  of  the  firft  ordinance,  prohibits  the 
making  infurance  on  any  lives  whatfoever;  and  many 
people  confound  liberty  with  life,  imagining,  that  in- 
furing the  one,was  not  more  lawful  than  the  other, which 
occafions  many  difficulties  between  the  owners  of  (hips, 
and  their  captains,  bound  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
adjacent  parts,  where  they  run  the  rifque  of  being  taken 
by  the  Turks,  when  at  war  with  them,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly for  that,  that  this  article  was  made  ;  and  on 
the  lead  rupture  that  we  now  have  with  any  one  of  the 
Mates  of  Barbary,  the  captains  defigned  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, will  by  no  means  fail,  'till  their  owners  have 
infured  three  or  4000  guilders  upon  their  liberty,  in 
order  to  redeem  them  with  this  money,  in  cafe  they  are 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  taken. 

3d  Article  of  the  faid  amplification,  "  Decrees,  that  any 
infurance  made  upon  money  given  a  la  groffe  (a  term 
ufed  in  Holland  for  lending  money  at  a  large  intereft 
like  bottomry)  upon  goods,  (hall  not  be  valid,  unlcfs  it 
be  exprefsly  mentioned  by  all  the  bills  of  lading  of 
the  goods,  how  the  money  was  taken  up,  with 
the  date  of  the  day  and  the  place,  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  and  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  and  for  whofe  ac- 
count; but  the  affurance  being  made  from  a  place,  where 
no  bill  of  lading  was  figned,  it  mult  be  proved  by  the 
contract  de  groffe,  or  bottomry,  &c." 

Tlie  j\ih  and  $tb  Articles,  authorize  the  commiffioners 
to  condemn,  from  the  fecond  non-appearance,  thofe 
whom  the  infurers  have  cited  before  the  chamber  for  the 
payment  of  premium,  and  to  proceed  to  other  caufes 
every  fecond  day,  and  to  condemn  upon  the  third  de- 
fault. 

The  Form    of  a  Policy  of  Infurance  upon  the  Liberty  of  a 
Perfon, 

We  the  underwriters  infure  you 
or  to  whom  it  may  appertain,  viz.  each  for  the  fum 
here  underfigned,  to  on  condi- 

tion to  go  every  way,  during  the  whole  voyage,  and 
with  liberty  to  touch  in  all  places  and  in  all  countries  in. 
the  way;  to  advance,  retreat,  get  into  port,  unload  and 
load,  at  the  will  of  the  captain  or  mate,  whether  it  is 
with  the  liking  and  confent  of  the  affured  or  his  deputy 
or  not  ;  and  that  upon  the  body  and  perfon  of 
bound  for  upon  the  (hip  (which  God  pre- 

ferve)  called  commanded  by  captain 

and  in  cafe  that  the  faid  (hip  lhould 
happen  to  be  loft,  and  not  accomplifli  her  voyage,  we 
run  the  fame  rifque  on  the  (hip  or  (hips  upon  which  the 
faid  may  embark,  to  purfue 

and  finifti  his  aforefaid  voyage,  be  it  either  by  fea  or 
land ;  and  we  only  run  the  rifque  of  his  being  taken  by 
any  nation  whatfoever,  whether  Turk,  Moor,  Barba- 
rian, or  other  infidel  pirates,  from  whom,  in  cafe  that 
the  (aid  happens  to  be  taken,  and 

ranfomed  (which  God  avert)  we  promife  to  pay  imme- 
diately to  the  affured,  or  to  the  bearer  of  thefe  prefems, 
without  any  abatement,  each  the  fum  by  us  infured  fcr 
his  redemption,  with  the  other  charges  that  this  affair 
may  occafion  ;  and  that  as  foon  as  the  advice  (hall  be 
received,  and  that  it  (hall  appear  to  us  that  he  is  releafed, 
or  his  ranfom  paid,  and  that  the  bills  of  exchange  have 
been  accepted  ;  but  the  fums  bv  us  infured  mult  be  em- 
ployed only  in  his  ranfom  and  concurrent  expences,  and 
for  nothing  elfe ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above,  we  engage  our  perfons  and  effects,  prefent  and 
to  come,  fubmitting  them  to  all  laws  and  tribunals  of 
M  m  juftice, 
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jufliee,  the  whole  fincerely  without  fraud  or  deceit ;  and 
we  have  agreed  for  the  premium.  So  done  in  Amjhrdam, 
&c'.     See  assurance. 

AMULET,  an  external  medicine,  or  charm,  worn 
in  fome  pare  of  the  body,  to  cure  or  prevent  difeafes. 

As  we  learn  from  facred  hiftory  that  idolatry  had  dif- 
fufed  its  baleful  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  long 
before  the  days  of  Mofes,  fo  it  is  probable,  that  magic, 
and  the  ridiculous  attempts  to  prevent  difeafes,  and  re- 
ftore  health,  by  the  ufe  of  charms  and  amulets,  are  as 
old,  fince  they  feem  to  be  clofely  connected,  and  nearly 
allied  to  each  other.  As  this  is  the  cafe,  it  mult  be  as 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  magic  and  amulets,  as  of 
idolatry  itfelf.  But  it  will  be  fufKcient  for  us  to  know, 
that  thefe  illicit  methods  of  procuring  health,  which 
were  founded  on  a  falfe  religion,  and  fupported  by  the 
credulhy  of  a-giddy  and  unthinking  multitude,  were  not 
only  practifed,  but  in  a  manner  incorporated  with  phyfic, 
long  before  the  Greek  phyfician  ./Efculapius,  who,  in 
all  probability,  practifed  them  himfelf. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  abufe  crept  into  phyfic, 
and  the  motives  which  have  induced  mankind  to  pro- 
ftitute  their  underftandings,  and  affront  their  reafons, 
fo  far  as  to  give  it  countenance,  it  is  probable,  that  men, 
feeing  the  natural  means  of  preferving  health,  and  pre- 
venting death,  frequently  unfuccefsful,  grafped  at  every 
thing  that  firft  prefented  itfelf,  and  believed  the  impoftor, 
who  had  confidence  and  wickednefs  enough  to  impofe 
upon  them.  They  allowed  themfelves  to  be  fo  much 
the  more  eafily  decoyed  in  this  particular,  becaufe  they 
imagined,  that,  though  thefe  fuperftitious  practices  fhould 
happen  to  do  no  good,  yet  at  lead  they  could  not  poffi- 
bly  do  any  harm ;  and  though  they  were  of  themfelves 
without  virtue,  and  without  efficacy,  yet,  to  authorize 
and  eftablifh  their  ufe,  it  was  fufficient  that  fome  perfons 
believed,  that  they  reaped  advantage,  and  received  eafe 
from  them.  It  is  even  pofiible,  that  the  belief,  afforded 
by  thefe  charms,  might  have  been  real,  fince  the  force 
of  imagination  in  the  patient  might  have  fupplied  the 
defect  of  medicinal  virtue  in  the  amulet;  and  the  im- 
preffion,  made  upon  the  mind  by  it,  might  have  com- 
municated itfelf  to  the  body,  and  changed  the  flate  and 
condition  of  its  parts.  If  to  what  has  been  faid  we 
join  thefe  two  confiderations ;  that  thefe  amulets  were 
not,  like  other  remedies,  ungrateful  and  painful ;  and  that 
religion,  or  rather  fuperflition,  which  has  too  great  an 
influence  over  all  mankind,  joined  her  facred  fanction, 
and  pronounced  them  lawful :  I  fay,  if  we  reflect  upon 
thefe  things,  we  mail  not  be  furprized,  that  men  fell 
into  the  miftake,  embraced  the  agreeable  delufive  error, 
and  juftified  their  proftitution  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  by 
an  allegation  of  imaginary  good  effects  produced  by 
them. 

But,  whatever  the  caufe  be,  certain  it  is,  that  charms 
and  incantations  have  been  fo  effectually  introduced  into 
phyfic,  that  all  nations  in  the  world  have  ufed  them  time 
out  of  mind. 

The  Pagans  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  fallen 
into  this  folly.  Thofe  who  have  been  honoured  with 
the  knowledge  of  God,  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
corrupted  and  carried  off  by  the  bad  example  of  their 
idolatrous  neighbours  ;  and  fome  even  of  thofe  who 
have  been  accounted  the  wifeft  of  men,  whatever 
the  religion  they  profeffed  was,  have  been  fo  weak  and 
fuperftitious  as  to  fplit  upon  this  rock,  as  well  as  the 
vulgar ;  though  there  have  been  in  all  ages,  even  among 
the  Pagans,  fome  free  unfettered  fouls,  who  nobly  dared 
to  think  for  themfelves,  who  looked  through  the  mafk, 
and  fneered  at  the  wild  delufio'n. 

AMURCA,  in  pharmacy,  the  faeces  which  fubfide  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  where  oil  of  olives  newly  ex- 
prefied  is  put. 

Lemery  fays,  that  it  is  emollient,  lenitive,  arid  refo- 
Iutive,  and  proper  to  eafe  pains  of  the  head,  being  out- 
wardly applied,  and  to  flop  fluxions. 

AMYGDALATUM,  an  artificial  milk  made  of  al- 
monds, ufually  called  an  emulfion. 

ANA,  in  phyfic,  a  Greek  prepofition  much  ufed  in 
prefcrlptions,  to  fignify  equal  parts  in  the  ingredients 
preceding  it.     See  it  explained  under  the  article  A. 


ANACARDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.-  467.  Acajou.- 
Town.  Inll.  R.  H.  658,  Tab.  453..  The  cajhew  nut,  or 
acajou.  In  the  {hops  anacardium  occidentale,y/hich  led  Dr. 
Linnanrs  to  apply  the  title  of  anacardium  to  the  genus* 
rather  than  continue  the  former  appellation  of  acajou, 
which  was  the  Indian  name,  but  it  is  doubtfui  if  the- 
eaftern   anacardium  is  of  the  fame  genus  with  this. 

We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz. 

Anacardium,  Hort.  Cliff.  161.  the  occidental  anacar* 
dium. 

This  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  or  more,  ire 
its  native  country,  which  is  both  Indies,  but  in  England 
the  plants  are  with  great  difficulty  preferved  ;  though  by 
their  firft  fhoot  from  the  feeds,  they  appear  fo  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  as  to  promife  a  much  greater  progrefs,  thai* 
they  are  ever  feen  to  make. 

The  pulpy  fruit,  to  whofe  apex  this  nut  grows,  is  as 
large  as  an  orange,  and  is  full  of  an  acid  juice,  which  is 
frequently  mixed  in  the  making  of  punch  in  America. 
Many  of  thefe"  fruit  have  been  brought  to- England,  in- 
cafks  of  rum  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  nut  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  hare's  kidney, 
but  is  much  larger  at  the  end  which  is  nexf  the  fruit, 
than  at  the  other.  The  outer  fhell  is  of  an  afh-colour, 
and  veryfmooth;  under  this  is  another  which  covers 
the  kernel,  between  thefe  there  is  a  thick  black  inflam- 
mable oil,  which  is  very  cauftic  ;  this  will  raife  blifters 
on  the  fkin,  and  has  often  been  very  troublefome  to  thofe 
who  have  incautioufly  put  the  nuts  into  their  mouths  to 
break  the  fhell. 

The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  will  ftain  linen  of  a  deep 
black,  which  cannot  be  wafhed  out  again;  but  whether 
this  has  the  fame  property  with  that  of  the  eaftern  anacar- 
dium, has  not  yet  been  fully  experimented  ;,  for  the  irt- 
fpiffated  juice  of  that  tree  is  the  beft  fort  of  lac,  which 
is  ufed  for  ftaining  of  black  in  china,  and  japan. 

Dr.  Grew  mentions  the  juice  being  ufed  for  ftaining 
of  cottons,  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  fpecies  he 
means  ;  though  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fuppofes  it  to  be  of  the 
acajou  here  mentioned.  However,  it  may  be  very  well 
worth  the  trial,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  iflands 
in  America  would  tap  a  few  of  thefe  trees  in  the  bleed- 
ing feafon,  and  collect  the  juice  in  earthen  pots,  keep- 
ing it  in  a  place  free  from  duft,  or  covering  the  pots  over 
with  a  linen  cloth,  to  prevent  du-ft  from  mixing  with  it  ; 
and  when  it  is  of  a  proper  confiftence  fome  trials  may  be 
made  with  it,  to  fee  if  it  has  the  fame  property  with  the 
Japan  lac ;  which  if  it  has,  may  prove  a  valuable  com- 
modity.    Miller.     See  Acajou, 

ANACARDIUM  Orientate  Cafp.  Bauhini,  Malac»- 
bean,  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  of  a  blaek  fhining  colour, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  fhape  like  a  bird's  heart, 
growing  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  compofed  of  two  bark3 
or  fhells,  between  which  is  a  .fungous  fubftance,  con- 
taining a  dark-coloured  cauftic  oil ;  and  of  a  kernel  of  a 
white  colour  and  fweetifh  tafte.     Lewis. 

ANACOSTE,  or  Anascote,  a  fort  of  woollen-diaper 
fluff,  manufactured  after  the  manner  of  ferges  of  Caen, 
but  not  fo  woolly,  and  made  of  better  wool.  It  is  made 
at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  at  Bruges  and  Aerfchot,  in  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands;  at  Ypres,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood in  French  Flanders.  This  fluff  is  a  French  ell 
broad,  like  the  ferges  of  Caen,  and  about  twenty  ells 
long.  It  is  generally  fent  white  or  black  into  Spain, 
where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  They  have  lately 
begun  to  manufacture  fome  of  them  in  France,  efpe- 
cially  at  Bourges,  where  they  imitate  them  perfectly  well; 
and  the  merchants  of  that  city  fend  great  quantities  of 
them  into  Spain. 

ANAGALLIS,  the  name  of  a  plant,  of  which  there 
are  three  fpecies  commonly  ufed  in  medicine,  the  Alas, 
Fcemina,  and  Aquatica.     The  firft  is  the 

Anaoalus  Terrejlris  Mas,  Offic.  Anagallis  Mas.  Ger. 
494,  Rail  Hifi.  II.  1023.  Tourn.  Injl.  142.  Bcerh. 
Ind.  A.  204.     Male  pimpernel. 

This  is  a  fmall  low  plant,  not  above  a  fpan  high, 
having  a  great  many  fquare  fmooth  ftalks,  with  fmall 
chick-weed-like  leaves,  fet  one  oppofite  to  another,  with- 
out foot-ftalks,  full  of  fmall,  round,  blackifh,  red  fpots 
underneath  :  the  flowers  fpring  from  the  fetting  on  of 
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the  leaves,  and  grow  fingly  on  long  foot-flallc;,  being  a 
flower  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  partitions,  of  a  beau- 
tiful fcarlet  colour.  The  feed-veflel  is  round,  opening 
horizontally  in  the  middle,  when  the  feed  is  ripe,  which 
is  fmall  and  round,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The 
root  is  fmall  and  thready,  perifhing  every  year.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  and  grows  in  corn-fields.  Miller. 
The  fecond  is  the 

Anagajllis  Terreftris  Foemina,  OJfic.  Rail  Hijl.  II. 
IO24.  Town.  Injl.  144.  Boerh.  bid.  A.  204.  Female 
pimpernel. 

This  differs  in  nothing  from  the  former,  but  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  which  in'  this  are  blue  ;  and  it  is 
more  rarely  to  be  met  with.     Miller. 

Both  thefe  contain  a  great  deal  of  fait;  and  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  oil  and  phlegm. 

They  are  deterfive,  vulnerary,  and  good  againft  ma- 
lignant diftempers.     Lemery. 
The  third  is  the 

Anaoallis  Aquatica,  Becabunga,  Offic.  Rail  Hijl.  I. 
852.  Tourn.  Injl.  145.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  225.  Brook- 
lime. 

The  ftalks  of  brook-lime  are  thick,  round,  and  fmooth, 
fliooting  out  fibrous  roots  at  the  lower  joints,  by  which 
it  eafily  propagates  itfelf ;  the  flowers  come  forth  at  the 
joints,  growing  in  long  fpikes,  each  flower  being  made 
of  a  fingle  leaf,  divided  into  four  roundifh  fegments, 
and  (landing  on  a  fliort  foot-ftalk,  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
and  fucceeded  by  a  flattifh  feed-veflel,  full  of  very  fmall 
feed.     It  grows  in  rivulets,  and  flowers  in  June. 

Brook-lime  is  a  good  deobftruent  and  antifcorbutic, 
abounding  with  volatile  parts,  and  very  good  for  the 
fcurvy.  It  is  alfo  deterfive  and  cleanfing,  and  ufeful  in 
obftruilions  of  the  kidneys,  by  gravel  or  flimy  humours ; 
as  alfo  for  the  ftone  and  dropfy. 

ANAGROS,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in  fome  cities  of 
Spain,  particularly  at  Seville.  It  contains  fomething  more 
than  the  mine  of  Paris  ;  fo  that  46  anagros  make  19  fep- 
tiers,  meafure  of  Paris;  and  19  feptiers  of  corn  are  rec- 
koned to  be  equal  to  about  ioi  quarters  of  London. 

ANALYSIS,  in  chemijlry,  is  the  refolution  of  any  fub- 
ftance  into  its  firft  principles,  with  a  view  of  difcovering 
its  component  parts. 

All  the  chemical  analyfes  of  plants  which  have  hitherto 
been  made,,  with  a  view  to  difcover  their  natures  more 
perfectly,  have  been  conducted  and  managed  almoft  in 
the  fame  manner ;  that  is,  by  feparating,  by  means  of 
fire,  their  conftituent  and  component  parts. 

The  principal  difference  Which  has  been  obferved  in 
reparations  of  this  nature,  is,  that  fome  have  fermented 
the  mixed  body,  before  it  was  fubjedted  to  the  power  of 
{he  fire  5  whereas  others  have  begun  the  analyfis,  without 
any  previous  fermentation.  The  principles  produced 
or  furnifhed,  by  both  thefe  methods  of  feparation,  uni- 
verfally  confift  of  certain  quantities  of  falts,  oils,  water, 
and  earth. 

It  has,  for  very  good  reafons,  been  doubted,  whether, 
what  we  here  call  principles,  are  the  true  and  real  prin- 
ciples, which  conftitute  and  make  up  the  mixt  body, 
before  it  was  fubjedted  to  the  analyfis ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  thefe  four  fub- 
ftances,  into  which  the  compound  body  is  refolved  by 
the  force  of  fire,  were  really  to  be  found  in  that  body, 
when  it  was  in  its  natural  ftate. 

The  firft  reafon  for  our  doubting  of  this  is,  that  two 
plants  differing  in  tafte,  in  fmell,  in  figure,  and  in  virtues  ; 
cabbage,  for  inftance,  and  deadly  night-fhade,  are,  when 
fubjedted  to  an  analyfis,  reduced  into  principles  fo  fimilar, 
both  with  refpedt  to  number  and  quality,  that  a  perfon 
would  take  them  for  thofe  of  one  and  the  fame  plant 
analyfed  at  different  times  ;  though  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  the  one  is  a  pot-herb,  and  the  other  a 
poifon . 

The  fecond  reafon  for  our  doubting  of  this,  is,  that 
one  cannot  recompofe  the  fame  compound  fubftance, 
by  rejoining  the  principles  into  which  it'  has  been  re- 
folved by  the  analyjis,  whatever  fermentation  they 
fhould  undergo,  or  whatever  degree  of  fire  fhould  be 
employed  for  that  purpofe. 

I  pafs  over  other  difficulties,  fince  they  feem  to  be  of 
lefs  confequence  ;  but  thefe  I  have  mentioned  certainly 


merit  fome  attention.  As  for  what  regards  the  firft  rea- 
fon of  doubt,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  we  cannot  ab- 
folutely  deny,  that  thefe  four  fubftances,  fait,  water,  oil, 
and  earth,  enter  the  compbfitiori  of  all  vegetables,  fince 
they  are  univerfally  found  in  them,  after  whatever  man- 
ner the  analyfis  is  conducted  or  carried  on  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty only  is  to  know  whether  they  exift  after  the  fame 
manner  in  the  plants,  as  they  do  when  we  have  pro- 
cured their  feparation  by  analyfis ;  or  whether  the  action 
of  the  fire  has  not  altered  thefe  principles,  and  given  them 
a  quite  different  appearance,  from  what  they  had  in  the 
compound  body. 

I  have  made  feveral  experiments,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
myfelf  with  regard  to  this  point ;  but  I  fhall  here  only 
give  an  account  how  I  have  performed  one  of  them, 
fince  I  intend  to  draw  fome  confequences  from  it. 

The  juice  of  ripe  grapes,  newly  expreffed,  put  into  a 
veffel,  and  diftilled,  will  yield  firft  a  large  quantity  of 
an  aqueous  liquor,  of  which,  the  part  that  firft  comes 
over,  is  taftelefs  and  infipid  ;  and  that  which  comes  laft 
acid,  with  fome  marks  of  a  volatile  urinous  fait ;  then, 
by  augmenting  the  fire,  it  will  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of 
a  very  foetid  oil ;  and  that  which  remains  in  the  veffel, 
being  incinerated  and  lixiviated,  yields  a  lixivial  fait,  and 
leaves  a  fmall  quantity  of   infipid  earth.      The  fame 
newly  expreffed  juice  of  grapes   being  evaporated    to 
about  a  third;  on  a  very  flow  fire,  and  put  into  a  cool 
place*  an  effential  fait;  fomewhat  acid,  cryftallized  itfelf 
in  it ;  and  an  oily  fubftance,  very  fweet  and  agreeable  tor 
the  tafte,  floated  on  its  furface  ;  and  the  liquor  that  re-1 
mained  was  a  little  tartifh,  on  account  of  fome  effential 
fait,  which  ftill  remained  in  it.  The  fame  juice  of  grapes, 
having  fermented,  and  become  wine,  yielded  in  diililla- 
tion,  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  inflammable  fpirit,  and 
afterwards  a  great  deal  of  purely  aqueous  liquor  ;  then 
the  matter,  which  remained  in  the  alembic;  being  era-' 
porated  to  the  confiftence  of  thick  honey,  I  took  it  off 
the  fire,  and  poured  upon  it  the  ftrongeft  fpirit  of  wirte^ 
well  dephlcgmated,  which  became  charged  with  a  reddifh 
oil,  of  pn  aromatic  fmell  ;  a  little  earthy  matter  was  pre- 
cipitated, and  an  acid  fait,  refembling  tartar,  cryftallized 
at  the  bottom.  Thefe  three  differentanalyfes  of  one  and  the 
fame  mixt  body,yield  us  the  fame  principles,  but  very  much 
altered  by  the  great  fire  in  the  firft,  and  by  the  fermenta- 
tion in  the  third  analyfis;  fo  that  the  principles  yielded 
by  the  fecond  analyfis,  having  neither  fuffered  the  torture 
of  a  ftrong  fire,   nor  undergone  a  fermentation,  muft, 
leaft  of  all,  recede  from  the  natural  ftate  which  they  re- 
tained in  the  plant. 

We  find  the  fweetnefs  of  the  grape  in  the  oily  matter 
which  floats  above  the  cryftatlization,  its  pbinant  tafte 
in  the  tartifh  fait  which  was  cryftallized,  arid  its  fluidity 
in  the  aqueous  phlegm  which  was  evaporated  from  ?f. 
The  earthy  matter  remained  rfrtxed  with  the  oil  and  fait, 
and  could  not  be  feparated  but  by  a  ftrOng  fire,  as  happened! 
in  the  firft  analyjis,  in  which  we  obferve  the  fame  things, 
with  regard  to  the  fait  of  this  plant,  as  in  ftrong  diftilla- 
tions  we  obferve  of  foffil  falts,  fuch  as  falt-petre  and  vi- 
triol, which  we  very  well  know  to  be  acid  volatile  falts, 
mixed  with  a  proportional  quantity  of  fixt  fait  and  infipid 
earth,  which  ferves  as  a  kind  of  matrix  to  them.  But, 
as  the  falts  of  plants  are  more  compounded  than  foffil 
falts,  we  accordingly  find  the  fait  of  our  plant  divided 
into  three  different  parts  ;  the  firft  is  that  acid  fait  which 
paffed  through  the  neck  of  the  retort  along  with  the  laft 
parts  of  the  plegm ;  the  fecond  is  that  volatile  urinous- 
fait,  which  paffed  partly  with  the  laft  drops  of  the  acid, 
partly  alone,  and  partly  with  the  foetid  oils  ;  the  third  is 
the  fixed  fait,  which  is  feparated  from  the  earthy  parts 
by  lixiviation  ;  and  thefe  three  falts,  being  naturally 
joined  together  in  the  plant,  compofe  its  effential  falr> 
which,  as  we  have  feen,  cryftallized  in  the  fecond  and 
third  analyfes. 

The  oil  of  this  fruit,  which  in  the  fecond  and  third 
analyfes  is  fweet,  and  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  is  in  the  firft 
analyfis  confiderably  changed  into  a  very  acid  and  Sinking 
oil,  probably  on  account  of  a  quantity  of  urinous  and 
acid  falts  contained  in  the  plant,  which  the  violence 
of  the  fire  has  carried  off  at  the  fame  time,  and  mixed- 
with  the  laid  oil,  which  falts,  after  paffing  through  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  became  volatile  ;  whereas  the  fate 
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yielded  by  the  other  two  analyfes  were  not  fo ;  and  as  fer- 
mentation naturally  difengages  volatile  from  fixed  fub- 
ftances, we  find  in  the  third  analyfes  a  great  deal  of  burn- 
ing fpirit,  which  is  the  moft  volatile  part  of  the  oil  of 
our  fruit,  and  which  was  feparated  from  h  by  the  lsaft 
degree  of  heat. 

We  fee,  by  the  comparifon  we  have  made  of  the 
principles  yielded  by  one  and  the  fame  mixt  body,  in 
three  different  analyfes,  that  thefe  principles  are  always 
found  in  the  fame  number,  but  different  only  in  degrees 
of  volatility  and  fixation,  according  to  the  fermentation 
and  degrees  of  fire  thefe  compounded  bodies  have  under- 
gone, during  their  refpe£tive  analyfes.  Befides,  if  to  this 
we  add  the  infinite  combinations  of  more  or  lefs  of  thefe 
principles,  the  difference  of  which  may  be  imperceptible 
by  us  in  the  analyfes,  we  fhall  not  be  furprized  to  find  two 
plants  fo  different  in  tafte,  in  fmell,  and  in  virtues,  as 
the  cabbages  and  deadly  night-fhade  are,  fo  much  alike, 
and  fimilar  in  their  principles. 

For  thefe  very  reafons  we  may  likewife  eafily  compre- 
hend, why  one  cannot,  if  I  may  ufe  the  word,  recom- 
pofe  a  mixt  or  compound  body,  by  rejoining  the  princi- 
ples into  which  it  has  been  refolved  by  analyfes :  becaufe 
the  fire  having  changed  their  natural  fituation,  and  re- 
fpe&ive  degrees  of  volatility  and  fixation,  and  having, 
even  unavoidably,  diffipated  fome  part  of  them,  thefe 
principles,  being  again  joined  together,  are  neither  found 
in  the  fame  quantity,  poffeffed  of  the  fame  quality,  nor 
arranged  in  the  fame  manner  they  were  in  the  compound 
body,  before  it  was  fubje&ed  to  the  analyfes. 

To  convince  myfelf  further  of  this  truth,  I  have  mixed 
very  fimple  principles,  in  order  to  compofe  certain  bodies, 
which  I  afterwards  fubjefted  to  analyfes,  and  which  yielded 
the  feveral  principles  quite  changed  from  what  they  were ; 
for  inftance,  the  fixed  lixivial  fait  and  the  expreffed  oil  of 
plants,  mixed  together  over  a  fire,  compofe  a  foap,  which, 
among  other  principles,  yields,  in  its  analyfes,  an  acid  li- 
quor, an  infipid  earth,  and  an  urinous  fait,  which  do 
not  at  all  appear  in  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed.  -, 

The  mixture  of  an  acid  mineral,  with  the  -efiential 
oil  of  an  aromatic  plant,  compofes  a  refin  perfectly  re- 
fembling  that  which  flows  from  certain  trees.  This  com- 
pofitiqn  is  only  made  up  of  two  very  volatile  ingredients ; 
and  yet,  upon  an  analyfes,  it  yields  all  the  four  principles. 
It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  upon  the  mixture  of  thefe 
two  fubftances,  fo  fudden  and  violent  a  fermentation 
arifes,  that  a  flame  is  often  thence  produced ;  and  as  we 
know,  that  in  all  fermentations,  a  Reparation  is  naturally 
made  of  the  volatile  from  the  fixed  parts,  there  was  no 
great  difficulty  in  feparating  the  one  from  the  other  in  the 
analyfes,  though  they  did  not  appear  fuch  before  the  fer- 
mentation. 

All  thefe  confiderations  and  remarks  fhew  us,  that 
thofe  analyfes,  in  which  only  a  great  fire  is  employed, 
are  not  fo  proper  to  difcover  the  principles  and  virtues 
of  plants,  as  when,  by  a  moderate  heat  and  fermenta- 
tion, we  promote  the  feparation  of  their  component 
principles.    Homberg,  Mem.  del 'Acad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1701. 

From  animal  fubftances  we  obtain  water,  earth,  a 
large  quantity- of  volatile,  urinous  fait,  a  thick  oil,  very 
little  fixed  fait,  and  ftill  lefs  acid  fait.  The  fame  fub- 
ftances, being  boiled  in  water,  yield  a  mucilage,  or  jelly, 
from  which,  by  diftillation,  the  principles  already  men- 
tioned, may  eafily  be  obtained.  But  as  moft  animal  fub- 
ftances yield  thefe  in  much  the  fame  manner,  and  as  they 
appear  very  little,  if  at  all  different,  in  different  animals, 
nothing  can  be  determined  a  priori,  concerning  the  me- 
dicinal virtues  of  particular  animals  from  their  analyfes. 

With  regard  to  the  analyfatim  of  mineral  fubftances, 
the  following  experiment  will  be  fufEcient :  Take  two 
ounces  of  native  cinnabar  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
mix  it  with  fix  ounces  of  quick-lime ;  put  the  whole  into 
an  earthern  retort,  diftil  into  a  bafon  of  water,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  running  mercury  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom  thereof.  The  matter  remaining  behind  in 
the  retort,  being  boiled  in  a  lixivium  of  pot-afh,  and  the 
folution  precipitated  with  alum,  a  fine  kind  of  brimftone, 
called  lac  fulphuris,  will  be  procured ;  which  will  fublime 
into  .'true  flowers  of  brimftone,  that  may  be  melted,  and 
run  into  a  roll.    This  brimftone,  being  burnt  in  the 


common  method,  under  a  glafs  bell,  refolves  into  an 
acid  liquor,  leaving  an  uninflammable,  fcurfy,  terref- 
trial  matter  behind  ;  which,  being  treated  as  an  ore, 
fometimes  affords  a  final!  portion  of  metal,  either  in  iron 
or  copper. 

From  this  inftru&ive  experiment,  if  fully  explained, 
we  might  derive  confiderable  difcoveries.  It  fhews  that 
a  true  running  mercury  may  lie  concealed  in  metallic 
ores,  or  ftrong  earths  ;  for  native  cinnabar  is  but  art 
ore  of  mercury,  confiding,  as  we  fee,  of  two  different 
matters,  fulphur  and  quick-filver  ;  which  are  feparable 
by  diftillation  with  quick-lime,  or  iron  filings,  and  fome- 
times by  long  boiling  in  a  ftrong  alcaline  lixivium. 

We  may  further  obferve  from  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment, that,  as  common  brimftone  refolves  itfelf  into  an 
acid  liquor,  and  an  earthy  matter,  we  find  that  certain 
mineral  or  metallic  fubftances  will,  by  a  proper  analyfes, 
afford  the  four  chemical  principles,  viz.  running  mer- 
cury, fulphur,  fait,  and  earth.  But  it  is  not  fuppofed 
to  hold  univerfally,  that  all  mineral  fubftances  Ihould 
afford  a  running  mercury  upon  their  analyfes,  but  only 
fuch  of  them  as  ate  properly  metallic. 

So  far  as  the  analyfes  of  metals  has  been  carried,  it 
Ihould  feem  that  all  metals  contain  a  running  mercury, 
fixed  in  them,  as  water  is  fixed  in  dry  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble fubftances ;  and  joined  with  a  fulphur,  or  an  inflam- 
mable part,  and  an  earth ;  with  a  little  fait  in  fome  of 
them.  The  foffil  falts  reffilve  into  a  large  quantity  of 
acid,  which  is  always  united  with  fome  fulphur,  and  a 
fmall  portion  of  earth.  Moft  ftones  refolve  into  a  large 
proportion  of  earth,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  aqueous  and 
Sulphureous  vapour.  And  earths  refolve  into  amereter- 
reftrial  fubftance,  a  little  aqueous  acid,  and  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  fulphur. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
five  principles,  water,  earth,  fait,  fulphur,  or  oil,  and  per- 
haps mercury,  are  the  true  chemical  principles  of  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  and  mineral  fubftances.  We  have  not  here 
taken  notice  of  air  as  a  chemical  principle,  notwith- 
standing it  is  found  in  all  bodies ;  becaufe  there  is  no 
known  method  of  fixing  it,  fo  as  to  render  it  tangible 
and  corporeal.     Shaw. 

ANANAS,  the  pine-apple.  There  are  feveral  varieties 
of  this  fruit,  fome  of  which  may  have  been  obtained 
from  feeds  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  the  feeds  were  fown 
frequently,  in  the  countries  where  they  are  in  plenty, 
there  may  be  as  great  a  variety  of  this  fruit,  as  there  is  of 
apples  or  pears  in  Europe.  And  this  I  have  found  true 
by  fome  trials  which  I  have  made  by  fowing  of  the  feeds, 
which  have  always  produced  a  variety  of  forts  from  thofe 
of  the  fame  fruit. 

This  fruit,  (which  is  juftly  efteemed  for  the  richnefs 
of  its  flavour,  as  it  furpaffes  all  the  known  fruits  in  the 
world,)  is  produced  from  an  herbaceous  plant,  which 
hath  leaves  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  aloe,  and  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  fawed  on  their  edges,  but  are  much 
thinner,  and  not  fo  juicy  as  the  aloe :  the  fruit  refembles 
the  cones  of  the  pine  tree,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  its  name. 

Where  this  plant  is  a  native,  I  believe  is  hard  to  de- 
termine ;  but  it  is  probably  an  indigenous  plant  in  Africa, 
where,  I  have  been  informed,  they  grow  in  uncultivated 
places  in  great  plenty.  They  have  been  long  cultivated 
in  the  hotteft  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  they  are 
in  great  plenty,  and  of  extraordinary  goodnefs  ;  but 
have  been  many  years  in  the  European  gardens,  fo  as  to 
procure  fruit :  the  firft  perfon  who  fucceeded  in  this  affair, 
was  Monfieur  Le  Cour  of  Leyden  in  Holland,  who,  af- 
ter a  great  many  trials,  with  little  or  no  fuccefs,  did  at 
length  hit  upon  a  proper  degree  of  heat  and  management, 
fo  as  to  produce  fruit,  equally  as  good  (though  not  fo 
large)  as  thofe  which  are  produced  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
as  hath  been  often  affirmed  by  perfons  who  have  lived 
many  years  there  :  and  it  is  to  this  worthy  cultivator  of  . 
gardening,  who  did  not  fpare  any  pains  or  expence  to 
accomplifh  it,  that  all  the  lovers  thereof  are  obliged,  for 
introducing  this  king  of  fruits  among  them  ;  and  it  was 
from  him  that  our  gardens  in  England  were  firft  fupplied, 
though  we  have  fince  had  large  quantities  brought  from 
America.  I  cannot  here  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  common 
error  which  prevails  amongftraany  people,  which  is,  that 
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the  plants  brought  from  America  are  not  fo  good  as 
thofe  which  came  from  M.  Le  Cour :  but  this  is  a  great 
miftake  ;  for  were  the  people,  who  fend  over  thefe  plants 
from  America  careful  to  fend  the  beft  kinds,  there 
would  be  found  many  better  than  thofe  cultivated  by 
M.  Le  Cour,  who  had  his  from  thence  at  firft,  as  his 
gardener  allured  me ;  and  I  have  feen  as  good  fruits  pro- 
duced from  American  plants,  as  any  I  have  yet  feen ;  and 
fome  three  times  larger  than  any  1  faw  in  M.  Le  Cour's 
garden. 

The  wine  made  of  the  ananas  is  almoft  equal  to  malm- 
fey.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  turns.  But,  if  it  be 
kept  as  many  weeks  longer,  it  becomes  better  than  ever ; 
but  is  more  heady.  The  ananas  fupplies  alfo  the  phyfi- 
cian  with  fovereign  remedies.  It  exhilerates  the  mind, 
ftrengthens  the  heart  and  ftomach,  creates  appetite,  is 
good  againft  the  gravel  and  ftrangury,  and  is  even  an 
admirable  antidote  againft  poifon. 

The  water  diftilled  from  it  has  the  fame  properties  ; 
but,  as  it  works  quicker,  and  is  alfo  very  corrofive,  it 
fhould  not  be  ufed  but  by  the  prefcription  of  the  moft 
prudent  phyficians. 

The  flavour  of  this  fruit,  when  at  its  maturity,  is  fo 
fweet,  juicy,  vinous,  and  refrefhing,  that  it  is  eat  with 
great  pleafure  in  hot  countries,  notwithftanding  the  want 
of  appetite. 

It  greatly  helps  digeftion,  by  reafon  of  its  vinous  and 
fermentative  quality,  which  operates  efficacioully  in  the 
diflolution  of  our  food.  It  is  efteemed,  therefore,  the 
beft  fruit  that  can  be  eat  at  the  end  of  a  meal.  It 
ftrengthens  a  weak  ftomach,  and  creates  an  appetite. 
The  fick  are  frequently  cured  with  it,  by  ufing  it  with 
moderation,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  their  illnefs. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  moft  wholfome  of  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  true,  that  there  is  in  fome  forts  of  the  ananas  a 
certain  acidity,  that  is  not  very  perceptible  to  the  tafte  ; 
it  makes  the  lips  fmart,  efpecially  of  thofe  whofe  lips 
are  tender,  and  who  are  not  ufed  to  this  fruit:  and, 
fometimes,  it  makes  the  gums  of  fcorbutic  people  bleed. 

The  Javans  give  it  a  little  green,  in  flices  with  fugar, 
to  children,  for  the  worms.  To  be  the  more  efficacious, 
it  muft  be  a  little  green  ;  but  in  that  ftate  it  is  injurious  to 
women  with  child.  Perfons  in  a  fever,  or  under  any  in- 
flammation, fhould  avoid  it,  by  reafon  of  the  feverity  of 
its  ferment ;  yet  it  is  good  to  diffipate  obftruftions  in 
chronical  cafes.  It  is  very  proper  alfo  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  perhaps  to 
diffolve  it  in  time.  It  is  probable,  that  to  the  ufe  of  this 
fruit  we  may  afcribe  it,  that  the  Indians  are  fcarce  ever 
troubled  with  the  ftone  or  gravel. 

This  excellent  fruit  makes  part  of  the  refrefhment 
wherewith  the  Indians,  and  Africans  near  the  line,  en- 
tertain the  European  mariners,  and  barter  it  for  toys  and 
baubles,  which  they  are  fond  of.  And  the  Europeans  are 
very  glad  to  have  a  fruit,  whofe  fight  and  tafte  are  fo  very 
delightful  to  them,  for  trifles. 

Thofe  plants  which  fhew  their  fruit  early  in  February, 
will  ripen  about  June ;  fome  forts  are  at  leaft  a  month  or 
five  weeks  longer  in  ripening  their  fruit  than  others, 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  fruit :  but  the 
feafon  in  which  the  fruit  is  in  greateft  perfection,  is  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September  ;  though 
in  March,  April,  and  Oflober,  I  have  frequently  eaten 
this  fruit  in  pretty  good  perfection ;  but  then  the  plants 
have  been  in  perfect  health,  otherwife  they  feldom  are 
well  flavoured. 

The  method  of  judging  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  by 
the  fmell,  and  from  obfervation  ;  for  as  the  feveral  forts 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  colour  of  their  fruit,  that 
will  not  be  any  direction  when  to  cut  them  :  nor  fhould 
they  remain  fo  long  as  to  become  foft  to  the  touch  be- 
fore they  are  cut ;  for  then  they  become  flat  and  dead,  as 
they  do  alfo  when  they  are  cut  long  before  they  are 
eaten :  therefore  the  fureft  way  to  have  this  fruit  in  per- 
fection, is  to  cut  it  the  fame  day  it  is  eaten  ;  but  it  muft 
be  cut  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  has  heated 
the  fruit,  otherwife  it  will  be  hot,  obferving  to  cut  the 
ftalk  as  long  as  poflible,  and  lay  it  in  a  cool,  but  dry 
place,  preferving  the  ftalk  and  crown  unto  it,  until  it  is 
eaten. 
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That  fort  with  green  fruit,  iffuffered  to  ripen  well,  1» 
of  an  olive  colour  ;  but  there  are  fome  perfons  who  cut 
them  before  they  are  ripe,  when  they  are  not  fit  to  be 
eaten,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  to  have  them  green  :  and 
although  many  perfons  have  much  recommended  this  fort 
for  its  excellent  flavour,  yet  the  fugar-loaf  fort  is  to  be 
preferred  to  it. 

This  fugar-loaf  fort  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  all  the 
other,  by  its  leaves  having  purple  ftripes  on  their  infide 
the  whole  length.  The  fruit  is  of  a  paler  colour  than 
the  others  when  ripe,  inclining  to  a  ftraw-colour.  This 
fort  was  brought  from  Brazil  to  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
efteemed  far  beyond  the  other  kind. 

The  next  in  goodnefs  to  this,  is  what  the  inhabitants 
of  the  illands  in  America  call  the  Montferrat  Pine ;  the 
leaves  of  this  are  of  a  dark  brown,  inclining  to  purple 
on  their  infide ;  the  protuberances  of  the  fruit  are  larger 
and  flatter  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  I  raifed  fe- 
veral plants  of  this  fort  from  feeds  which  I  received  from 
the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  where  this  fruit  is  in  greater 
perfe&ion  than  any  of  the  Britifh  iflands. 

As  fome  of  this  fruit  produce  a  good  quantity  of  feeds 
in  England,  when  the  greater  number  have  no  appear- 
ance of  any,  fo  I  doubt  not  whether  there  are  not  fome 
with  male,  and  others  with  hermaphrodite  flowers;  be- 
caufe  thofe  fruits  which  have  feeds  are  remarkably  diffe- 
rent from  the  others,when  cut  through  the  cells  in  which 
the  feeds  are  lodged,  lying  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
fruit  than  the  above  cells,  which  are  chiefly  clofe  to  the 
rind  ;  but  not  having  diftinguifned  this  difference  till  the 
fruit  was  cut,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  their 
flowers.     Miller. 

ANASTICA,  Rofe  ofjerico.  By  Morrifon  and  Tourne- 
fort,this  is  placed  under  the  genus  tblafpi,  or  treacle-mujiard, 
from  which  Linnasus  feparates  it,  on  account  of  the  fi- 
gure of  the  ieed-veffel,  and  its  valves,  which  in  this  is 
blunt-pointed,  bordered,  and  crowned,  and  the  valves 
open  and  oblique  to  the  ftyle. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  fands  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Red-Sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  Syria.  It  is 
a  low  annual  plant,  dividing  into  many  irregular  woody 
branches  near  the  root ;  at  each  joint  is  placed  a  fingle, 
oblong,  hoary  leaf,  and  at  the  fame  places  come  out 
fmall  fingle  flowers  of  a  whitifh-green  colour,  compofed 
of  four  fmall  leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  like  the 
other  plants  of  this  clafs.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
wrinkled  pods,  having  four  fmall  horns ;  thefe  open  in 
two  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a  fingle  brown 
feed. 

It  hath  had  the  epithet  of  rofa  Maria  given  to  it  by  the 
monks,  who  have  fuperftitioufly  fuppofed  that  the  flowers 
open  on  the  night  that  our  Saviour  was  born.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  dry  woody  plant  being  fet  for  fome 
time  in  the  water,  will  dilate  and  open  fo  as  to  difclofe 
the  feed-veffels  and  feeds.  This  I  have  feen  done  when 
the  plants  have  been  many  years  gathered ;  fo  that  there 
are  feveral  curious  perfons  who  preferve  them  in  their 
repofitories  of  curiofities,  for  the  Angularity  of  this 
property. 

ANATA,  or  Annotto,  a  fort  of  red  dye  brought 
from  the  Weft-Indies.  It  is  made  of  red  flowers,  which 
grow  on  bufhes,  or  fhrubs,  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  It 
is  thrown,  like  indigo,  into  large  tubs,  or  cifterns,  full 
of  water,  with  this  difference,  that  nothing  but  the 
flower  is  ufed,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ftripped  off,  as. is 
done  with  regard  to  rofes.  Thefe  remain  in  the  water 
till  they  are  rotten  ;  and  when,  by  much  ftirring,  they 
are  reduced  into  a  thick  liquid  fubftance,  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun  to  dry,  and  afterwards  made  into  rolls,  of 
cakes. 

There  are  none  but  the  Spaniards  who  now  cultivate 
this  plant,  and  prepare  the  dye  in  any  quantity,  the  plan- 
tations thereof  which  the  Englifti  of  Jamaica  had  at  St. 
Angel's  being  ruined.  The  Englifti  dyers  make  more 
account  of  this  drug  than  of  indigo  ;  and  accordingly  the 
merchants  of  Jamaica,  who  have  it  from  Porto-Rico, 
buy  it  25  per  cent,  dearer  ;  for  they  pay  but  three  rials 
per  pound  for  indigo,  and  four  for  anata.  The  Euro- 
peans who  trade  in  this  drug  have,  at  prefent,  the  greateft 
part  of  it  from  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
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ANATOCISM.  This  word  is  but  very  little  ufcd  in 
trade  ;  however,  as  it  fometimes  occurs,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  mention  it.  It  fignifies  the  talcing  of  ufurious 
intereft  for  the  loans  of  money.  This  is  when  the  lender 
extorts  compound  intereft,  or  joins  and  accumulates  to- 
gether the  interefts  of  feveral  years,  and  requires  a  new 
intereft  to  be  paid  for  them,  as  for  the  firft  and  true 
principal. 

ANATOLIA,  or  Asia  Minor,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Euxine-Sea ;  on  the  north-weft  by  the  fea  of 
Marmora ;  on  the  weft  by  theThracian  Bofphorus,  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  Archipelago  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Euphrates, 
which  divides  it  from  Turcomania  and  Diarbeck,  or 
Diyarbeckr.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  I.  Ana- 
tolia, properly  fo  called,  on  the  weftern.  II.  Caramania, 
on  the  fouthern.  III.  Aladulia,  on  the  eaftern  ;  and, 
IV.  Amafia,  on  the  northern  part.  This  whole  country 
is  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  though  the  Turkifli  tyranny 
hath  almoft  reduced  it  into  a  defert.  The  few  plains 
and  dales  that  are  cultivated,  though  after  the  Turkifh 
method,  in  a  carekfs,  llovenly,  and  artlefs  manner,  do 
yet  yield  excellent  corn  of  feveral  forts,  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  exquifite  grapes  and  wines,  the  faireft  olives,  ci- 
trons, lemons,  oranges,  figs,  dates,  &c.  befides  abun- 
dance of  coffee,  rhubarb,  balfam,  opium,  galls,  and 
other  valuable  drugs  and  gums.  To  which  we  may  add 
their  twifted  cotton,  filk,  grogram,  yarn,  goats-hair, 
carpets,  and  tapeftries,  calicuts,  cordovans  of  feveral  co- 
lours, and  quilted  coverlids,  which  are  brought  into  Eu- 
rope from  thence. 

I.  Anatolia,  properly  fo  called,  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing diftri&s  :  i.  Bithynia.  2.  Myfia.  3.  CEolis. 
4.  Ionia.  5.  Caria.  6.  Doris.  7.  Lydia.  8.  Phrygia. 
9.  Galatia.    10.  Paphlagonia. 

1.  Bithynia,  the  neareft  provinrje  to  Turky  in  Eu- 
rope, is  parted  from  it  by  the  fmall  ftreight,  called  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus.  Prufa,  called  by  the  Turks  Burfa, 
ftill  preferves  a  great  fhare  of  its  ancient  opulence ;  though 
fome  fay  that  its  traffic  is  much  decayed,  and  the  great 
concourfe  of  merchants  fo  much  leffened,  that  the  place 
is  going  to  ruin  :  but  this  feems  to  be  a  miftake,  fince 
there  is  a  caravan  that  goes  every  two  months  from 
thence  into  Perfia  ;  befides  its  being  a  ftage  for  feveral 
others  that  go  from  Aleppo,  Conftantinople,  &c.  to 
Ifpahan. 

The  bereftine  is  a  large  edifice,  well  built,  and  filled 
with  warehoufes  and  Ihops,  which  exhibit  to  fale  all  kind 
of  merchandizes,  which  are  brought  hither  from  the 
Levant,  befides  thofe  which  are  manufactured  in  the  city 
itfelf.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Bithynian  filk,  which 
is  by  far  the  fineft  in  all  Turky,  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
manufactured  here  ;  befides  a  great  deal  which  is  brought 
hither  from  Perfia,  which,  though  much  inferior  in  fine- 
nefs  to  theirs,  is  yet  wrought  in  great  quantities  by  the 
Prufan  workmen,  who  are  allowed  to  be  the  beft  in  all 
Turky  for  weaving  of  hangings,  tapeftry,  carpets,  &c. 
which  are  from  thence  carried  into  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  are  there  in  great  requeft. 

Nice,  called  by  the  Turks  Ifnich  and  Mehar,  though 
much  fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  hath  a  convenient 
haven  on  the  fea  of  Marmora,  over-againft  Mefampola. 
The  country  about  it  affords  very  good  fruits,  and  ex- 
cellent wines.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
including  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  as  well  as 
Turks,  who  all  drive  a  considerable  commerce  in  corn, 
fruit,  fine  cloth,  tapeftry,  and  other  Levantine  manu- 
factures. 

Nicomedia,  by  the  Turks  called  Ifmia  and  Ifmigimid, 
is  a  large  and  populous  city,  with  rich  and  beautiful  be- 
zars,  or  warehoufes,  markets,  halls,  and  other  public 
edifices.  It  is  fituate  on  a  fruitful  and  delicious  hill,  the 
corn,  wine,  and  fruits  that  grow  thereon  being  reckoned 
inferior  to  none  in  Turky.  It  is  computed"to  contain 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks-,  and 
Armenians,  all  driving  a  confiderable  traffic  in  manu- 
factures of  filks,  cottons,  woollen  and  linnen  cloths, 
earthen  ware,  and  glafs  of  all  forts,  which  make  it  one 
of  the  moft  trading  cities  in  thefe  parts.  Befides  all 
thefe,  the  greateft  part  of  the  faics,  barques,  and  other 
trading  veflels  belonging  not  only  to  this  city,  but  even 


<•  the  merchants  of  Conftantinople,  are  built  here. 

Cbalcedonwzs  once  a  city  of  great  traffic  and  opulence  ^ 
but  now  is  dwindled  almoft  to  nothing. 

2.  Mysia  and  Leffer  Phrycia,  have  the  PropontiS 
for  their  northern  boundary :  the  Hellefpont  on  the  weft  ; 
Phrygia  Major  on  the  eaft ;  and  Lydia  and  the  Archipe- 
lago on  the  fouth. 

The  Marmora  iftands  abound  with  corn,  wine,  fruits, 
cotton,  and  pafture-grounds,  whereon  are  bred  great 
quantities  of  cattle.  PrceconefTus,  the  Iargeft  of  them^ 
is  famed  for  its  marble  quarries. 

Lampfacus,  now  Lampafco  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  excellent  wines  it  produced ;  and  the  territory  about 
it  is  ftill  covered  with  fine  vines  and  pomegranates,  which 
the  Turks  cultivate  under  pretence  of  preferving  the 
raifins  ;  but,  in  fadt,  make  good  wine  and  brandy  of 
them. 

3.  CEolis  has  Phrygia  Minor  on  the  north  ;  the 
CEgean,  or  CEolian  fea  on  the  weft ;  Ionia  on  the  fouth  ;■ 
and  Lydia  on  the  eaft.  Nothing  occurs  here  under  the 
article  of  trade. 

4.  Ionia,  is  the  next  province  to  CEolis,  about  the 
boundaries  of  which  geographers  differ.  Its  only  confi- 
derable city  is  the  following : 

Smyrna,  by  the  Turks  called  Ifinyr,  is  one  of  the  fineft 
ports  in  the  Levant,  being  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  capable  of  containing  the  Iargeft  navy  in  the  world  ; 
and,  by  its  general  and  flourifliing  trade,  being  one  of 
the  greateft  and  richeft  cities  in  the  Afiatic  Turkey. 
The  commodioufnefs  of  its  harbour  hath  rendered  it  the 
common  rendezvous  of  the  greateft  mercantile  {hipping 
in  all  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  ftaple  of  their 
merchandize. 

It  was  very  confiderable  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  hath  been  all  along  famed  for  its  great  commerce 
with  all  nations,  efpecially  the  Englifli,  many  of  our 
confiderable  merchants  refiding  in  it,  and  having  a  con- 
ful  to  protect  them. 

This  city  is  reckoned  to  contain  15,000  Turks,  10,000 
Greeks,  near  2000  Jews,  befides  Armenians,  Franks, 
&c.  The  Perfian  caravans  pour  in  their  merchandizes 
all  the  winter  months ;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  that  of  May,  confuting,  communibus  annis, 
of  about  2000  bales  of  filk,  befides  other  cloths  of  linen, 
cotton,  &c.  drugs,  gums,  &c.  From  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  are  imported  cochineal,  indigo,  Brazil- 
wood, Campeachy-wood,  copperas,  fpices  of  all  forts,, 
tartar,  vitriol,  paper,  tin,  fteel,  enamel ;  all  forts  of 
cloths,  furs,  Delft  and  Ancona-ware,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  other  commodities.  From  thence,  in  return,  is- 
brought  Perfian  filk,  mohair,  cotton,  fine  and  coarfe 
wool,  wax,  gall-nuts,  rhubarb,  opium,  fcammony, 
aloes,  tutty,  galbanum,  tacamahac,  gum-tragacant, 
ammoniac,  arabic,  myrrh,  frankincenfe,  zedoar,  caffia- 
munair,  &c.  befides  great  variety  of  tapeftry. 

The  whole  traffic  is  here,  as  well  as  in  all  Turky, 
managed  by  the  brokerage  of  the  Jews,  the  Turks  never 
tranfafting  any  bargains  with  Chriftians  in  any  cafe  j 
but  leaving  it  to  thofe  fubtle  brokers,  who  make  a  great 
hand  of  it,  and  are  all  wealthy,  and  live  very  handfomely, 
and  fome  of  them  fplendidly  by  it.  The  whole  town  is 
a  continued  bazar,  or  fair,  where  nothing  that  can  be 
wiflied  for  is  wanting,  either  for  clothing,  fuftenance,  or 
pleafure  j  becaufe  all  the  beft  commodities  of  Afia  and 
Europe  are  brought  hither,  and  fold  at  cheap  rates. 

The  territory  about  Smyrna  is  very  fertile,  with  fine 
olive-trees  and  vines ;  and  the  wine  made  here  is  ex- 
cellent. The  confuls  of  England,  France,  and  Holland, 
live  here  in  a  very  ftately  manner. 

5.  Caria  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ionia  and  the 
river  Mceander  :  on  the  eaft  by  Great  Phrygia  and  Ly- 
dia ;  and,  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Icarian  fea. 

6.  Doris  projects  into  the  fea,  and  is  furrounded  by 
it  on  all  three  fides,  and  is  only  joined  to  Caria  on  the 
north.  It  hath  the  ifland  of  Scio,  or  Cos,  and  that  of 
Rhodes,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft. 

7.  Lydia,  alias  Mosonia,  borders  to  Phrygia  on  the 
eaft,  Myfia  on  the  north,  and  to  Caria  on  the  fouth ;  but 
its  limits,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  lie  between  CEolis  on  the 
fouth-weft,  Myfia  on  the  north-weft,  Caria  on  the  fouth, 
and  Phrygia  Major  on  the  eaft.     In  this  province  is  the 
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river  Pa<itolus,  famed  for  its  golden  fands,  and  moun- 
tain Tmolus,  celebrated  for  its  faffron  and  excellent 
wines. 

The  country  round  Thyatira,  called  by  the  Turks 
AkiJIier,  is  covered  with  cotton-trees  and  corn-fields,  and 
a  part  of  it,  though  uncultivated,  with  tamarifks."  Here 
are  fome  inferior  workmen  in  the  cotton-work,  which  is 
the  chief  manufacture  of  the  place. 

Magnefta  adfipylum,  called  by  the  Turks  Surletejfar,  is 
reduced,  from  a  once  large  and  populous  city,  to  an  or- 
dinary trading  town,  and  fubfifts  chiefly  on  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton-yarn. 

Laodicea,  once  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  trading 
towns  of  Afia,  efpeciaily  for  the  exchange  of  money,  is 
now  nothing  but  a  vaft  heap  of  ruins. 

Dinghijly  is  large,  and  well-peopled,  and  drives  a  con- 
fiderable trade. 

8.  Phrygia  Major,  has  Pamphylia  on  the  fouth ; 
Myfia  on  the  weft ;  Bithynia  on  the  north  ;  and  Galatia 
on  the  eaft.  This  country  would  be  vaftly  fruitful,  if 
well  cultivated. 

Cotyceum,  now  Chiutaia,  is  a  large,  populous,  and  flou- 
rifhing  town. 

Syunada,  was  anciently  much  famed  for  its  fine  mar- 
ble, which  was  of  a  beautiful  white,  fpotted  with  red  and 
purple,  and  of  great  price. 

o.  Galatia,  by  the  Turks  now  called  Chiagare,  hath 
Phrygia  Major  on  the  weft ;  Paphlagonia  on  the  north ; 
Pamphylia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  Cappadocia  on  the  eaft. 
This  country  was  anciently  efteemed  a  rich,  fertile  one, 
and  was  famed  for  producing  the  amethyft  ftone  in  great 
quantities. 

Jncyra,  called  by  the  Turks  Angouri,  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  Galatia,  and  a  noble  city,  is  ftill  a  populous, 
trading  place,  chiefly  in  camblets,  and  fuch  light  fluffs. 

The  city  of  Aphion,  or  Aphium,  has  its  name  from  the 
quantities  of  opium  which  are  made  in  and  about  it,  the 
whole  territory  producing  great  crops  of  poppy,  from 
which  that  excellent  drug,  called  by  the  Turks  aphion, 
is  extracted. 

10.  Paphlagonia,  by  fome  made  a  part  of  Galatia, 
together  with  Pontus,  lies  on  the  north  of  Galatia,  and 
is  divided  on  the  eaft  from  Cappadocia  by  the  river  Halys, 
and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Parthenius.  At  prefent  it  is 
called,  in  the  Turkifti,  the  country  of  Pender,  or  Boli. 

Heraclea  Ponti,  now  Penderachi,  or  Eregri,  is  quite 
funk  from  its  ancient  fplendor  and  commerce. 

Amq/lris,  now  Amajlro,  from  being  a  famed  fea-port, 
under  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires,  is  now  dwindled 
to  nothing,  by  reafon  of  the  lofs  of  its  commerce. 

Teuthrania,  now  Tripoli,  is  ftill  a  good  port-town. 

Sinope,  now  Sinabe,  is  at  prefent  a  place  of  good  trade, 
and  maintains  a  very  profitable  fifhery.  The  country 
about  it  is  fertile,  if  it  was  well  cultivated ;  witnefs  the 
many  olive-trees  of  confiderable  bignefs  that  grow  in  it. 
Strabo  long  fince  obferved,  that,  in  all  the  coafts  from 
this  city  quite  to  Bithynia,  there  grew  great  numbers 
of  trees,  fuch  as  olive,  maple,  and  walnut,  with  fome 
of  which  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  build  fhips ;  and  of 
others,  fuch  as  the  maple  and  walnut,  they  made  fine 
tables,  cup-boards,  and  other  utenfils.  The  fame  is 
done  at  prefent,  except  that,  inftead  of  tables,  which 
the  Turks  do  not  ufe,  they  make  fophas,  and  other 
forts  of  flooring,  wainfcoting,  and  other  houfhold  orna- 
ments. 

Junapolis,  now  Cinopolis,  formerly  a  good  trading  town, 
is  now  quite  inconsiderable.     See  Amasia,  and  Ala- 

DULIA. 

AN ATRON,  or  Natron,  a  kind  of  native  fait,  ex- 
tracted from  the  water  of  the  Nile,  by  evaporation  and 
cryftallization. 

This  was  probably  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  and  is 
rarely  found  in  Europe.  It  is  a  little  acrid  and  alcaline 
to  the  tafte. 

There  is  alfo  an  artificial  anatron,  called  anatron  falli- 
tium ;  it  is  compofed  of  ten  parts  of  falt-petre,  four 
parts  of  quick -lime,  three  parts  of  common  fait,  two 
parts  of  roach-alum,  and  two  parts  of  vitriol :  diffblve 
thofe  ingredients  in  wine,  and  boil  the  diflblution;  then 
ftrain  it,  and  evaporate  it  to  the  confidence  of  a  fait. 
It  is  ufed  as  borax  to  purify  metals,  and  to  put  them  in 
fuGon.      Lemery. 


Anatron  fometimes  Signifies  the  gall  of  glafs,  or  the 
fpume  eaft  up  by  the  matter  of  which  the  glafs  is  made. 
That  fcura  which  appears  variegated  with  divers  colours, 
efpeciaily  with  grey,  white,  brown,  and  blue,  contains 
a  kind  of  fait  proper  to  fatten  fheep,  and  which  is  alfo 
given  to  pigeons.  When  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and 
left  expofed  to  a  moift  air,  a  part  of  it  diflblves,  and  the 
remainder  that  is  found  coagulated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  differs  but  little  from  common  fait. 

ANCHOR,  an  eflential  material  belonging  to  a  fhip. 
It  is  a  very  large  and  heavy  iron  inftrument,  with  a 
double  hook  at  one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other,  by 
which  it  is  fattened  to  a  cable.  It  is  eaft  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  or  rivers,  where  taking  its  hold,  it  keeps 
fhips  and  veflels  from  being  drove  away  by  the  wind, 
tide,  or  currents. 

The  parts  of  an  anchor  are,  I.  The  ring,  to  which 
the  cable  is  fattened.  2.  The  beam,  or  fhank,  which  is 
the  longeft  part  of  the  anchor.  3.  The  arm,  which  is 
that  which  runs  into  the  ground.  4.  The  flouke,  or 
fluke,  by  fome  called  the  palm,  which  is  that  broad  and 
peaked  part,  with  its  barbs,  like  the  head  of  an  arrow* 
which  fattens  into  the  ground.  5.  The  ftock,  a  piece 
of  wood  fattened  to  the  beam  near  the  ring,  ferving  to 
guide  the  fluke;  fo  that  it  may  fall  right,  and  fix  in  the 
ground. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  anchors.  1.  The  largeft  is 
called  the  Jheet-anchor,  and  is  never  ufed  but  in  violent 
ftorms,  to  hinder  the  fhip  from  being  drove  a  fhore. 
2.  The  two  bow-anchors,  or  bowers,  which  are  lefs,  and 
are  ufed  for  fhips  to  ride  in  a  road,  or  harbour.  They 
are  alfo  called  the  firft  and  fecond  bower,  or  beft  and 
fmall  bower.  3.  When  a  veflel  is  to  be  brought  up  or 
down  a  river  by  the  winds,  though  the  tide  be  contrary 
to  it,  the  feamen  fet  their  fore-fail,  fore-top-fail,  and 
mizen-fail,  and  let  her  drive  with  the  tide.  If  fhe  comes 
too  near  the  fhore,  they  have  a  little  anchor  ready,  which 
is  called  the  redger,  or  redgo-anchor,  with  a  hawfer  fatt- 
ened to  it  from  the  fhip ;  and  this  they  drop  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  current,  by  which  means  they  wind  her  head 
about;  after  which  they  take  up  the  anchor  again.  4.  The 
Jiream-anchor  is  a  fmall  anchor,  made  faft  to  the  ftream- 
cable,  for  a  fhip  to  ride  by  in  gentle  ftreams,  and  in  fair 
weather.  5.  The  grapnel,  is  an  anchor  for  a  fmall  fhip 
or  boat. 

Merchants,  traders,  and  others,  who  fit  out  fhips  for 
fea,  cannot  be  too  careful  with  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of 
anchors,  fince  upon  them  chiefly  depends  the  prefervation 
of  fhips  and  cargoes,  and  even  the  lives  of  all  thofe  who 
are  on  board. 

They  ought,  therefore,  to  take  care  that  the  iron,  of 
which  the  anchors  are  made,  be  neither  too  foft,  nor  too 
brittle,  both  thefe  defects  being  very  dangerous.  If  the 
iron  be  brittle,  the  anchor  is  apt  to  break  ;  and  if  it  be 
too  foft,  the  anchor  will  bend.  In  order  to  make  an- 
chors of  a  good  quality,  it  is  fometimes  the  practice  to 
conjoin  the  brittle  iron  with  foft  and  tough  iron ;  and, 
for  this  reafon,  the  Spanifh  or  Swedifh  iron  ought  to  be 
preferred,  and  united  together,  the  former  being  foft, 
and  the  latter  brittle. 

Aubin,  in  his  Marine  Dictionary,  obferves;  that  the 
anchors  of  a  large  veffel  are  made  fmaller  in  proportion 
than  thofe  of  a  fmall  veffel.  The  reafon  of  which,  fays 
he,  is,  that  though  the  fea  exerts  an  equal  force  againft 
a  large  fhip  as  againft  a  fmall  one,  fuppofing  that  they 
both  have  an  equal  extent  of  wood  in  the  water,  which 
gives  room  to  the  water  to  aft  equally  againft  an  equal 
extent ;  yet  the  fmall  veflel,  on  account  of  its  lightnefs, 
has  not  the  fame  ftrength  with  the  great  one,  to  refill 
the  force  of  the  water,  which  muft  be  fupplied  by  the 
weight  of  the  anchor. 

From  thefe,  and  other  hydroftatic  principles,  which 
are  not  neceflary  to  trouble  the  generality  of  traders  with , 
the  following  table  has  been  formed  ;  wherein  is  fhewn, 
by  means  of  the  fhip's  breadth  within,  how  many  feet 
the  beans,  or  fhank,  ought  to  be  long,  giving  it  four 
tenths,  or  two  fifths  of  the  fhip's  breadth  within ;  by 
which  proportion  may  be  regulated  the  length  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  anchor.  In  this  table  is  reprefented 
likewife  the  weight  an  anchor  ought  to  be  for  a  fhip  from, 
eight  feet  broad  to  forty-five,  encreafixig  by  one  foot's 
breadth. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ufe  large 
round  ftones  inftead  of  anchors.  And,  in  fome  other 
places  of  the  Indies,  the  anchors  are  a  kind  of  wooden 
machines,  loaded  with  ftones.  Some  pretend  that 
veffels  fattened  with  thofe  forts  of  machines  keep  fteadier 
than  thofe  that  have  iron  anchors,  or  only  a  ftone. 

Anchor  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  brandy,  &c.  containing 
ten  gallons. 

ANCHORAGE,  a  duty  taken  of  (hips  for  the  ufe  of 
the  haven  where  they  caft  anchor.  MS.  Arth.  Trevor.  Ar. 
The  ground  in  ports  and  havens  belonging  to  the  king, 
no  perfon  can  let  any  anchor  fall  thereon,  without  paying 
therefore  to  the  king's  officers.     Cowel.  ed.  1727. 

It  fignifies  alfo  a  duty  which  matters  of  merchant- 
men pay  in  feveral  ports  of  France  to  the  king,  or  the 
admiral,  for  the  liberty  of  anchoring  in  thofe  ports. 
This  duty  is  not  reckoned  part  of  the  average ;  and  in- 
furers  of  fhips  are  not  bound  to  make  it  good.  It  is 
due,  and  paid  by  the  matters  of  mips,  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  marine  made  in  the  year  1681. 

AtiCHOK-Smhh.  The  holt  and  anchor-fmkh  requires  no 
great  fhare  of  ingenuity,  and  only  the  common  educa- 
tion of  a  mechanic;  viz.  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Great  ftrength,  however,  isabfolutely  neceflary. 
This  is  a  laborious  and  profitable  branch  of  the  fmith's 
bufinefs.  The  youth  may  be  put  apprentice  to  it  for 
about  10 1.  and,  when  out  of  his  time,  if  he  is  a  good 
hand,  and  can  bear  the  fire,  may  earn  a  guinea  a  week 
and  upwards ;  and  in  this  bufinefs  a  matter  may  fet  up 
with  500  1.  and  employ  in  it  more  than  2000 1. 

ANCHOVY,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fea-fifh  common  in 
the  Mediterranean.This  fifh  is  about  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  one's  finger ;  they  fifti  for  it  in  feveral  parts  near 
Genoa  and  Provence.  They  generally  fwim  in  fhoals, 
and  will  run  towards  a  fire,  when  they  fee  it,  which  is 
therefore  ufed  as  a  fnare  to  catch  them.  They  are 
pickled  with  fait,  after  their  heads  are  cut  ofF,  and  guts 
taken  out,  and  kept  in  barrels. 

The  anchovy  is  much  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
mixed  with  fauces,   for  the  excellency  of  its  tafte ;   it 


helps  digeftion,  and  fortifies  the  ftomach  with  its  vola- 
tile and  faline  principles,  whic!)  caufe  a  gentle  and  mo- 
derate heat  in  that  part,  and  difperfe  and  attenuate  the 
aliments  contained  therein.  In  the  mean  time,  if  it  be 
ufed  to  excefs,  it  very  much  rarities  the  humours  by  the 
principlas  above-mentioned,  and  fo  produces  ill  effects. 
Lemery. 

Anchovies  mould  be  chofen  fmall,  frelh  pickled,  white 
on  the  outfide,  and  red  within.  They  muft  have  a 
round  back ;  for  thofe  that  are  flat  or  large,  are  often 
nothing  but  fardines.  Befides  thefe  qualities,  the  pickle, 
on  opening  the  pots,  or  barrels,  mutt  be  of  a  good  tatte, 
and  not  have  loft  its  flavour. 

ANCHUSA,  or  Alcanna,  alkanet,  purple  flowered 
alhanet,  C.  B.  Alcibiadon.  The  root  only  of  this  plant 
is  ufed,  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  it  mentioned  by  au- 
thors :  one  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  the  other 
from  Italy  and  France  :  the  latter  is  here  defigned,  and 
therefore  fliall  be  alone  taken  notice  of :  the  former  is 
not  known  in  our  fhops.  The  root  in  ufe  is  of  a  red 
colour  without,  and  white  within,  with  little  blue  heads; 
and  being  rubbed  on  the  hand,  tinges  it  of  a  vermillion 
colour.  As  the  colour,  for  the  fake  of  which  it  is  ufed, 
lies  in  the  bark,  the  fmaller  roots  are  to  be  preferred : 
they  fhould  be  chofen  new,  clean,  dry  ;  yet  fo  pliable  as 
not  to  be  brittle.     Pomet  and  Lemery. 

The  root  is  aftringent,  and  proper  in  haemorrhages  of 
all  kinds.  Apothecaries  ufe  it  to  colour  their  ointments, 
particularly  the  unguentum  rojatum  ;  but  for  this  purpofe 
it  muft  be  boiled  in  oil,  for  it  does  not  readily  commu- 
nicate its  tinfiure  to  water.     Geoffrey. 

ANCKER,  a  liquid  meafure,  chiefly  in  ufe  for  wine 
and  brandy  in  France  and  Holland.  The  ancker  con- 
tains fixteen  gallons  wine  meafure. 

ANCONA,  a  marquifate  in  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  eaft  by  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  by  the  Abruzzo 
and  Ombria,  and  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  on  the  weft- 
Its  foil  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  manufactures  are  flax  and 
wax,  which  are  whitened  here  to  great  perfection. 

The  city  of  Ancona,  ftanding  on  the  Adriatic  fhore, 
over-againft  Dalmatia,  is  very  conveniently  fituated  for 
carrying  on  a  traffic  into  all  the  countries  on  the  oppoiitc 
more.  It  was  anciently  very  famous  for  it,  and  flou- 
rifhing ;  but  is  very  much  decayed,  fince  Venice  has  in- 
groffed  all  the  trade  of  this  fea.  However,  Pope  Cle- 
ment XII.  by  a  decree,  dated  February  16,  1732,  erect- 
ing it  into  a  free  port,  has  endeavoured  its  recovery. 
The  harbour  is  a  very  good  one,  and,  though  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  the  marble  of  it  looks  as  frefli  as 
ever.  The  trade  at  prefent  chiefly  confifts  in  filk  fluffs 
and  dreffed  leather.  The  Jews  are  almoft  the  only  people 
that  carry  on  the  bufinefs  here,  which  greatly  enriches 
them.  They  have  built  themfelves  a  very  ftately  fy- 
nagogue. 

There  is  no  money  coined  in  this  city ;  but  all  foreign 
coin  is  received  there  upon  the  foot  of  the  Spanifh  piftole, 
which  is  reckoned  worth  thirty-one  julios ;  thejulio,  at 
the  rate  of  feven  fols,  one  denier  and  one  fixth,  French, 
money  (about  three-pence  Englifh)  the  piftole  at  the  rate 
of  eleven  livres,  and  the  crown  at  the  rate  of  fixty  fols. 


Gold    Coin. 


The  Spanifli  piftole 
The  piftole  of  Italy 
The  new  fequin 
The  old  fequin 
The  Hungarian  fequin 
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30 
'9 
18 

17 


julios. 


Moft  of  the  fhips  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  Levant 
take  off  thofe  laft  fpecies  at  Ancona,  for  which  they  give 
the  bankers,  or  money-changers,  a  profit  of  •§-,  -£»  1*  !» 
and  even  to  ~  julio,  according  to  the  fcarcity  of  the  fpe- 
cies they  want,  or  the  greater  or  teller  occafion  they 
have  for  them. 

As  toother  coins,  the  evaluation  is  as  follows : 


Other    Coin. 


The  Roman  crown 
The  julio 
The  bayocco 


10  julios. 
jo  bayoccos. 
4  quadrins. 
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Of  We i g h t s  and  Measures. 

The  pound  weight  at  Ancona  is  but  9  ounces  and  \-  of 
the  Paris  pound  ;  (o  that  100  pounds  weight  of  the  for- 
mer make  but  60  of  the  latter.  Their  grofs  weight  is  a 
quintal  of  an  loolb.  and  makes  about  731b.  weight  of 
London. 

The  length  of  the  bracciata,  or  fathom,  is  1  foot 
II  inches  and  6  lines  of  the  royal  foot  at  Paris  ;  fo  that 
100  fathoms  at  Ancona  make  about  54  ells  of  Paris,  and 
100  ells  or  auns  of  Paris  make  128  yards  i  of  London. 

Their  meafure  for  linen  and  woollen  is  the  braco,  and 
is  about  27^  inches  of  London. 

Their  monies  and  exchanges  in  general  being  the 
fame  as  at  Rome,  we  refer  to  that  general  head  for  an 
ample  account  thereof. 

The  erecting  of  the  port  of  Ancona  into  a  free  port, 
by  a  decree  of  pope  Clement  XII.  dated  February  16, 
1732,  extracted  from  the  fupplement  au  Corps  diploma- 
tique du  Droit  des  Gens,  torn.  ii.  part.  2.  art.  154. 

By  that  decree,  his  holinefs  abolifhes  and  fuppreffes 
all  duties,  imports,  and  taxes,  which  ufed  to  be  paid  till 
then  in  the  faid  port  and  city,  and  beftows  upon  them 
the  following  privileges  : 

1.  Commanders  and  matters  of  fhips,  and  merchants 
of  all  nations,  fhall  freely  enter  the  port  of  the  city  with 
their  veffels  and  effects,  to  trade  and  difpofe  of  them 
there  as  they  fhall  think  fit,  either  by  wholefale  or  retail, 
and  fhall  afterwards  have  liberty  to  depart  from  thence  in 
perfect  fafety. 

2.  In  order  to  remove  all  apprehenfions  merchants 
might  be  under  of  being  detained  too  long,  in  cafe  any 
difpute  fhould  arife  concerning  their  merchandizes,  his 
holinefs  confents  that  the  confuls  of  merchants  fhould 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  confirms  all  the  pri- 
vileges formerly  granted  to  them,  to  enjoy  them  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  confuls  do  in  the  Levant  and  in 
Portugal ;  and  for  the  greater  eafe  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Levant,  or  of  Portugal ;  and  that  they  may  not  lofe 
their  time  or  their  money  before  other  tribunals,  in  cafe 
they  be  not  fatisfied  with  the  fentence  of  their  own  con- 
fuls, his  holinefs  orders  that  they  fhall  bring  no  appeal 
but  to  the  confulfhip  of  merchants,  to  whofe  fentence 
they  fhall  be  obliged  to  fubmit. 

3.  The  merchants  and  workmen,  who  fhall  fettle  in 
the  faid  city,  fhall  be  free,  during  ten  years,  of  all  taxes 
called  bene  Jiante,  (or  taxes  upon  land,  as  is  faid  in  Sa- 
vary  ;  but  it  fhould  rather  be  taxes  upon  people  in  good 
circumftances)  and  of  all  duties  of  importation  of  foreign 
wine  and  oil  for  their  own  ufe  and  confumption. 

4.  All  fhips  laden  with  merchandizes  that  fhall  land 
in  the  port  of  Ancona,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  and  ne- 
gotiate them  to  the  beft  advantage ;  as  alfo  to  unload 
their  effects,  and  lodge  them  in  the  common  warehoufes 
of  the  city,  and  to  fend  them  out  of  the  town  by  water, 
without  paying  any  duty  or  impoft,  except  with  regard 
to  grain  and  majjerizie,  or  houfhold  goods  and  furniture 
from  foreignc  ountries,  which  fhall  not  be  imported  with- 
out a  fpecial  licence. 

5.  To  prevent  all  diforders  with  refpect  to  merchan- 
dizes already  prohibited,  as  woollen  cloth,  filk,  broca- 
does,  laces  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  or  thread,  &c.  and 
others,  the  importation  of  which  into  the  ftate  of  the 
church  might  be  prohibited  hereafter,  his  holinefs  com- 
mands tlu.t  it  fhall  be  free  to  export  them  out  of  the  faid 
city,  and  for  that  purpofe  a  place  fhall  be  appointed, 
where  they  may  be  fafely  kept  till  the  fhips  be  ready  to 
export  them  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  church,  or  to 
fuch  other  places  where  they  fhall  not  be  prohibited  : 
and,  for  the  faid  warehoufe-room,  there  fhall  be  paid 
only  five  bayoccos  for  a  cart-load  of  the  faid  merchandizes, 
which  fhallbe  freely  carried  out  of  the  harbour,  with- 
out paying  any  duty  or  impoft. 

6.  The  lazaretto,  or  peft-houfe,  of  Ancona,  fhallbe 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  infpectors  of  health  fhall 
take  all  poffible  care  of  the  public  fecurity. 

7.  No  perfon  fhall  perform  the  office  of  a  broker 
without  being  firft  examined,  and  procuring  a  certificate 
from  the  confuls,  and  the  number  of  brokers  fhall  be 
fixed. 

8.  For  the  encouragement  of  all  traders,    and  pre- 

12. 


venting  all  difputes  among  them,  his  holinefs  orders  that 
the  effects  that  fhall  have  been  fold,  or  negociated,  in 
the  free  city  and  port  of  Ancona,  fhall  be  immediately 
fubject  to  the  ufual  and  public  duties,  by  paying  the 
fmall  tax  above-mentioned,  without  any  alteration ; 
which  is  to  be  underftood,  both  with  regard  to  the 
effects  exported  by  water,  and  to  thofe  imported  or  ex- 
ported by  land. 

9.  There  fhall  be  people  appointed  on  purpofe  to 
pack  and  unpack  the  merchandizes,  whofe  falary  fhall 
be  fixed. 

10.  The  duty  of  anchorage  for  all  veffels  entering  the 
free  port  of  Ancona  within  the  following  diftrict,  namely, 
from  the  point  di  Falconara,  in  a  ftrait  line  to  the  rock. 
della  Volpe,  whether  thofe  veffels  be  loaded,  or  only  in 
ballaft,  and  from  what  place  foever  they  come,  fhall  be 
as  follows  : 

crow,  bayoc. 
For  fmall  veffels,  failing  in  the  gulph  of  -\ 

Venice,  of  the  bulk  of  50  migliaia,  or  (.       o     50 

75  rubbia  J 

For  larger  veffels,  in  proportion  to  their  ) 

bulk,  to  200  migliaia,  or  300  rubbia      J 
For  fmall  veffels,  failing  without  the  gulph,  1 

of  50  migliaia  J 

For  larger,  in  proportion,  to  200  migliaia  4       o 

For  all  ether  large  veffels  failing  both  with-  -. 

in  and  without  the  gulph,  namely,  fhips,  / 

patachias,  flutes,  brigantines,  pinks,  and  L       5       o 

other  fuch  veffels,  of  200  migliaia,  or  I 

300  rubbia  J 

For  thofe  of  300  migliaia  10       o 

For  thofe  of  450  migliaia.  15       o. 

For  all  larger  fhips  20      o 

11.  The  captains  or  mafrers  fhall,  on  their  arrival, 
declare  to  the  cafto  ratio  (or  regifter),  or  to  his  clerks, 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  effects  they  have  on 
board,  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  directed,  for  the 
fake  of  preventing  all  diforders,  particularly  with  regard 
to  prohibited  goods. 

12.  All  captains  and  mailers  are  forbid  to  unload  any 
ballaft,  or  to  throw  any  dirt  in  the  harbour,  under  the 
penaly  of  200  crowns  ;  and  a  place  is  appointed  where 
ballaft  may  be  caft. 

13.  According  to  the  cuftom  pradtifed  in  all  ports, 
the  veffels  which  fhall  lie  in  that  of  Ancona,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  bifcuit,  fait,  flefh, 
wine,  &c.  as  they  fhall  have  occafion  for. 

The  erecting  of  Ancona  into  a  free  port,  was  looked 
upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Venetians  ;  becaufe  it  draws 
thither  the  merchants  from  the  Levant,  and  from  the 
north,  who  were  ufed  to  go  to  Venice. 

The  other  principal  places  of  trade  in  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona,  are, 

The  city  of  Loretto,  whofe  whole  traffic  confifts  in 
pilgrims  ftaffs  and  dreffes,  crucifixes,  images,  beads, 
medals,  &c.  and  is  very  confiderable,  on  account  of  the 
vaft  confluence  of  ftrangers  thither. 

Recanati  is  reckoned  a  good  trading  city,  and  has  a 
fair  in  September,  which  lafts  fifteen  days. 

The  city  of  Tolentino,  likewife,  is  much  reforted  to  by 
merchants  of  all  forts,  on  account  of  its  fairs. 

ANCONY,  in  iron  works,  fignifies  abloom,  wrought 
into  the  figure  of  a  flat  iron  bar  of  about  three  feet  long, 
with  two  fquare  rough  knobs,  one  at  each  end,  which 
are  afterwards  to  be  wrought  at  the  chafery. 

ANDALUSIA,  a  province  in  Spain,  is  divided  on  the 
north  from  Eftremadura  and  New  Caftile  by  the  chain 
of  mountains,  called  Sierra  Morena  ;  on  the  eaft  from 
•Portugal  by  the  river  Chauca,  and  from  Algarve  by  the 
Guadiana  ;  on  the  fouth  it  hath  the  ocean,  the  mouth 
of  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  and  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  along  the  fouth-eaft  it  hath  the  kingdom 
of  Granada. 

No  part  of  Spain  exceeds  this  in  wealth  and  fertility, 
in  commerce  from  without,  and  plenty  of  every  thing 
within  themfelves  ;  the  former  is  owing  to  their  mari- 
time fituation,  and  commodious  harbours  ;  the  latter  to 
the  richnefs  of  their  country,  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  the  furprizing  quantities  of  wheat,  wines, 
O  o  and 
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Snd  oil  it  produces,  is  almoft  beyond  credibility  ;  and 
we  have  been  well  informed  of  one  fingle  town  which 
hath  been  known  to  make  75,000  pipes  of  wine,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  oil  in  a  year.  They  abound  alio 
with  numberlefs  cattle  throughout  the  whole  province. 

It  is  alfo  needlefs  to  mention  the  fo  well  known  ex- 
quisite oranges,  citrons  of  Seville,  and  fine  raifins,  al- 
monds, figs,  pome-granates,  &c.  that  are  the  natural 
growth  of  this  province.  Here  is  likewife  a  great  plenty 
of  curious  white  fait,  the  beft  of  fugar,  fine  fcarlet  ber- 
ries for  dying,  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  can 
make  a  country  wealthy  and  delightful. 

They  have  alfo  rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  rich 
metals,  which  have  been  wholly  neglected  fince  the  dif- 
covery  of  America.  Nor  fhould  we  omit  their  moft  ce- 
lebrated breed  of  horfes,  fo  famous  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  of  the  river  Guadal- 
quiver,  or  the  famed  Bcetis  of  the  ancients,  have  always 
exceeded  all  other  parts  of  Spain  for  the  fineft  and 
fleeteft  ;  and  the  city  of  Cordova  ftill  retains  its  ancient 
reputation,  for  being  the  beft  breeder  of  that  noble  and 
ufeful  creature.  For  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Gibral- 
tar, in  this  province,  fee  them  under  their  refpetlive  heads. 

Cordova  is  the  next  city  in  dignity  to  Seville  in  this 
province.  It  ftands  on  a  fertile  and  delicious  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena,  and 
in  a  pleafant  wholefome  air.  Befides  the  extraordinary 
fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil  round  about,  which  fupplies  it 
with  plenty  of  the  beft  wheat,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and 
every  thing  that  can  render  it  delightful  and  opulent,  it 
carries  on  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  manufactures,  and 
particularly  the  woollen  and  filken  of  the  fineft  kind, 
and  in  very  great  perfection  ;  and  alfo  that  of  a  curious 
gilt  leather,  in  great  requeft  there,  as  well  as  in  foreign 
countries. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  famed  for  its  fine  breed  of  horfes, 
which  are  reckoned  the  moft  fleet  and  mettlefome,  as 
well  as  the  beft  difciplined  and  moft  warlike  in  Europe. 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera  is  another  city  in  this  province, 
feated  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Guadaletta,  about 
fix  miles  from  the  fea,  and  about  fifty  fouth  from  Seville. 
Its  territory  is  fo  rich  and  fruitful,  that,  befides  vaft 
quantities  of  wheat,  fruit,  cattle,  and  provifions  of  all 
forts,  it  yields  annually  60,000  pipes  of  the  wine  we 
call  merry.  It  has  likewife  been  reckoned  to  breed  in 
thofe  plains  about  2000  horfes  every  year,  till  of  late. 

Ezija,  or  Ecija,  feated  on  the  Xenil,  a  little  above 
where  that  river  falls  into  the  Guadalquiver,  and  on  a 
fertile  and  delightful  plain,  produces  immenfe  quantities 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk,  and  efpecially  cotton  and  fine 
horfes. 

San  Lucar  is  a  city  and  port  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  forty-five  miles  below  Seville,  and  ferves 
as  a  port  to  that  celebrated  city,  and  is  well  known 
throughout  Europe;  but  was  much  more  considerable 
before  the  Spanifti  and  Weft-India  fleets  were  allowed  to 
fet  out  from,  and  return  to,  Cadiz.. 

Lucena  is  as  delicioufly  feated  as  any  city  in  Europe, 
no  fpot  of  ground  producing  greater  plenty  of  generous 
wine,  fine  oil,  and  choice  provifions  than  this  territory 
doth. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  cities  in  this  province  of  Spain, 
which  are  any  thing  remarkable  for  trade  :  and  as  the 
others  abound  in  the  like  productions,  it  is  needlefs  to 
mention  them. 

ANDERAB  is  the  moft  fouthern  city  of  all  the  Great 
Boucharie,  feparating  the  territories  of  the  great  mogul 
and  Perfia  from  Tartary ;  it  is  by  this  place,  that  what- 
foever  is  brought  in,  or  carried  out  of  the  country,  to 
or  from  the  ftates  of  the  former,  muft  necessarily  pafs  : 
and  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andcrab  rich  lapis 
lazuli,  with  which  the  Bouchares  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade,  with  the  merchants  of  India  and  Perfia. 

ANDIRA,  or  Angelyn,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  wood 
of  which  is  hard  and  fit  for  building.  Its  bark  is  of  an 
afh-colour,  and  its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  laurel,  but 
fmaller :  it  produces  blackifh  buds,  from  which  arife  a 
great  many  bloftbms  in  a  clufter,  which  are  odoriferous, 
and  of  a  fine  purple  and  blue  colour.  Its  fruit  is  of  the 
fize  and  figure  of  a  hen's  egg ;  it  is  green  at  firft ;  but 
becomes  black  by  degrees,  and  has  a  future,  or  feam,  on 


one  fide  :  it  is  extremely  bitter,  and  has  a  very  hard  fhell^ 
and  in  the  infide  there  is  a  yellowifti  feed,  or  kernel,  of 
a  bad  tafte,  fomething  bitter,  and  aftringent. 

That  kernel,  being  pulverized,  is  given  for  killing- 
worms,  but  the  quantity  taken  muft  be  lefs  than  a  fcru- 
ple  ;  for  they  fay  it  would  be  a  poifon,  if  too  much  of  it 
was  taken. 

The  bark,  the  wood,  and  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  are 
as  bitter  as  aloes  ;  and  herein  it  differs  from  another  an- 
dira,  which  is  like  it  in  all  refpeifts,  excepting  its  tafte, 
which  is  infipid.  The  wild  beafts  eat  of  its  fruit,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat. 

ANEE,  or  Asnee,  a  corn  meafure  in  France,  con- 
taining fix  bufliels. 

ANEGRAS,  a  meafure  for  corn  ufed  at  Seville  and 
Cadiz  in  Spain.  Four  anagras  make  a  cahis  ;  four  cahis 
make  a  fanega  ;  and  fifty  fanegas  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 
See  weights  and  meafurcs  under  the  articles  of  Spain  and 
Holland,  reduced  to  the  EngVifh  Jlandard. 

ANEMONE,  in  botany,  a  plant,  of  which  there  are 
two  fpecies,  the  cultivated  and  the  wild. 

Each  of  thefe  fpecies  is  fubdivided  into  feveral  others, 
but  efpecially  the  former,  which  is  carefully  cultivated- 
in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  wild  ane- 
mone grows  in  rifing  grounds,  and  mountainous  places. 
Both  fpecies  of  this  plant  contain  a  great  deal  of  fait 
and  oil.  This  plant  is  deterfive,  aperient,  inciding, 
vulnerary,  and  deficcative  ;  but  is  generally  only  ufed 
externally,  in  errhines  and  collyriums,  for  ulcers  of  the 
eyes.     Lemery. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  thefe  flowers  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious,  which  have  been  obtained  from 
feeds :  thefe  differ  in  their  colour,  and  the  fize  of  the 
flowers  ;  and  are  accordingly  diftinguifhed  by  the  florifls  ; 
but  as  thefe  are  only  accidental  varieties,  arifing  from 
the  feeds  of  the  fame  flower,  they  are  not  esteemed 
real  differences  by  botanic  writers,  who  only  mention 
the  broad  and  narrow  leaved  forts  as  two  distinct 
fpecies. 

Thefe  flowers  grow  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Eaft,  where 
the  borders  of  the  fields  are  bedecked  with  them  in  the 
fpring,  making  a  very  gay  appearance  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  beauty.  From  thence  the  roots  have  been 
transplanted  into  the  gardens  in  Europe  ;  and  from  their 
feeds  the  great  variety T  which  is  at  prefent  to  be  found  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious,  as  has  been  obferved.  Thefe 
flowers  are  in  beauty  in  April  and  May,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  July. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  a  machine  contrived  to  foretel  the 
changes  of  the  wind. 

The  anemofcope  of  the  ancients,  as  defcribed  by  Vi- 
truvius,  feems  rather  an  inftrument  to  fhew  which  way 
the  wind  actually  blows,  than  to  foretel  its  changes. 

Wolfius,  in  his  Mathem.  Lexicon,  fpeaks  of  an  ane- 
mofcope, confifting  of  a  little  wooden  man,  which,  by 
its  rifing  and  falling  in  a  glafs  tube,  {hews  the  changes 
of  the  weather  and  the  alteration  in  the  gravity  of  the 
air,  which  was  the  invention  of  Otto  Guerick,  who- 
made  a  fecret  of  it,  which  he  would  not  difcover.  But 
at  length  Mr.  Comiers,  profeffbr  of  mathematics  a; 
Ambrum,  publifhed  the  fecret  in  the  Aiia  Eruiiiorum, 
anno  1664 ;  where  he  observes  that  the  hotnumulus  is 
raifed  up  and  down  by  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer. 

ANETHUM  Offic.  Ger,  878.  Rail  Hift.  I.  415. 
Tourn.  Inft.  318.  Boerh.  hid.  A.  65.  Dill. 

This  plant,  both  in  root,  ftalk,  and  leaf,  very  much 
refembles  common  fennel,  except  that  it  feldom  grows 
fo  tall,  or  fo  much  branched  ;  it  bears  yellow  umbels  of 
flowers,  after  which  come  feeds  rounder,  broader,  and 
flatter  than  thofe  of  fennel.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a 
strong  fcent,  lefs  pleafant  than  fennel.  It  grows  in 
gardens,,  and  flowers  and  feeds  in  July  and  August. 
The  leaves  and  feeds  are  ufed. 

Officinal  preparations  from  dill  are  only  the  oleum  ane- 
thimum,  made  by  infiifion  and  gentle  coition  of  the  leaves- 
and  tops  in  oil.     Miller. 

ANGEL,  is  the  name  of  an  English  gold  coin  ;  fo 
called  from  having  the  figure  of  an  angel  impressed  up- 
on it. 

•>•  This. 
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This  piece  has  been  of  different  values ;  for  in  the 
firft  of  Henry  VI.  it  parted  for  6  s.  8d.  in  the  firft  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  7  s.  6  d.  in  the  3+th  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  8s.  and  in  the  fixth  of  Edward  VI.  for  10s.  At 
prefent,  it  is  only  an  imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  ac- 
count, implying  10s. 

ANGELICA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant,  of 
which  Dale  enumerates  four  fpecies  ;  but  that  generally 
ufed  in  phyfic  is  the 

Angelica  Offic.  Chab.  400.  Ger.  846.  Raii  Hijl.  I.  434. 
Boerb.  Inil.  A.  53.  Angelica. 

This  is  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  ; 
its  root  is  large,  thick,  and  branched,  running  deep  in 
the  earth,  from  which  arifes  one  large,  hollow,  round 
ftalk,  a  yard  and  an  half,  or  two  yards  high,  fpreading 
out  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
winged,  divided  ufually  into  three  partitions,  or  leffer 
wings,  each  fingle  leaf  being  ferrated,  or  indented  about 
the  edges.  On  the  tops  of  the  branches  grow  large, 
round  umbels,  of  fmall  five-leaved  white  flowers;  the 
umbels,  as  the  feed  ripens,  go  out  into  large  globular 
heads,  bearing  the  feed  at  the  ends,  which  is  large  and 
thick,  ftriated,  or  furrowed  pretty  deep,  of  a  whitifh  co- 
lour, two  feeds  being  joined  together,  as  in  other  umbelli- 
ferous plants.  Both  root,  ftalks,  and  feeds,  are  of  a  grate- 
ful aromatic  flavour.  It  grows  in  gardens,  and  flowers 
and  feeds  in  June  and  July,  the  root  perifhing  after  the 
ripening  of  the  feed,  which  is  the  fecond  year  of  its  fpring- 
ing  from  the  feed. 

Angelica  is  a  plant  of  many  virtues,  being  ftomachic, 
cordial,  alexipharmic  ;  of  great  ufe  in  malignant  peftilen- 
tial  fevers,  in  all  contagious  diftempers,  and  the  plague  it- 
felf :  it  caufes  fweat,  and  drives  out  all  noxious  humours 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin.  It  is  very  ufeful  in  dis- 
orders of  the  womb,  and  hyfteric  affections,  provokes 
urine  and  the  catamenia,  and  expels  the  fecundines.  The 
root,  ftalks,  leaves,  and  feed  are  ufed.     Miller. 

The  roots  of  angelica  fliould  be  chofen  whole,  thick, 
long,  brown  without,  and  white  within  :  they  muft  not 
be  worm-eaten,  which  they  feldom  efcape,  when  kept. 
Their  fmell  and  tafte  muft  be  agreeable,  aromatic,  and 
fomething  bitterifti.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  exalted 
oil  and  volatile  fait.  This  root  is  brought  dry  from  feve- 
ral  places.  Thofe  that  come  from  Bohemia  are  better 
than  thofe  of  England  and  Holland.  Care  muft  be  taken, 
above  all,  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  roots  of  maon, 
a  plant  which  comes  from  Burgundy  :  but  the  impofition 
may  eafily  be  difcovered,  for  the  root  of  angelica  is  like 
that  of  black  hellebore,  and  the  root  of  maon  like  that  of 
common  parfley. 

ANGELOT,  a  fort  of  fmall  cheefe,  very  fat  and  ex- 
cellent. It  is  made  in  the  country  of  Bray  in  Normandy, 
whence  it  is  called  angelot  of  Bray.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is 
commonly  prefented  upon  table  in  little  moulds,  either 
fquare,  or  in  the  form  of  a  heart. 

ANGLESEY,  an  ifland  and  county  in  North-Wales, 
encompaffed  by  the  Iriih  fea  on  all  fides,  except  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  towards  the  continent  of  Britain,  where  it  is 
divided  from  Caemarvonfhire,  by  the  narrow  frith  of 
Menen,  which  in  fome  places,  at  low-water,  is  fordable, 
from  Beaumaris  on  the  eaft,  to  Holyhead  on  the  weft. 

The  foil  is  more  fruitful  than  could  be  imagined,  it  ap- 
pearing, ftony,  rocky,  or  mountainous.  Giraldus  extolled 
it  for  the  moft.  fruitful  country  for  wheat  in  all  Wales,  in- 
fomuch  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  proverbially  called  the 
mother  or  nurfe  of  Wales,  by  reafon,  when  other  coun- 
tries failed,  this  had  fuch  plentiful  harvefts,  that  it  ufed  to 
fupply  all  Wales. 

It  is  at  this  time  generally  very  rich  in  corn,  particu- 
larly in  wheat,  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  Wales,  as  alfo  in 
cattle,  fifh,  and  fowl :  it  produces  likewife  great  plenty  of 
mill-ftones  and  grind-ftones,  and  fome  allum. 

1.  Beaumaris  is  the  chief  town,  and  has  a  good  harbour 
for  (hipping ;  their  market  is  well  fupplied  with  provifions, 
and  it  is  the  u!u.»l  town  for  the  reception  of  paffengers 
from  London  to  Ireland,  before  they  take  {hipping  for 
Holyhead. 

2.  Holyhead,  is  the  ftation  for  the  packet-boat  to  Ire- 
land ;  it  lies  oppofite  to  Dublin,  to  which  it  is  the  fhorteft 
and  the  fafefl  paflage  over  St.  George's  Channel.  The 
packet-boats  from  Dublin  arrive  here  three  times  a  week, 


if  the  wind  permits,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  to  Holland 
and  France,  as  they  ought  to  be,  confidering  that  St. 
George's  Channel  is  fo  boifterous,  efpecially  in  the  winter. 
ANGOLA.  See  African  Coajh. 
ANGORA,  or  Angcuri,  capital  of  Galatia,  has  al- 
ways preferved  its  reputation  for  the  beauty  and  finenefs 
of  its  goats  hair,  and  the  fabric  of  fluffs  made  there  at 
prefent,  called  camblets ;  and  it  is  from  this  place,  and 
Beibazar,  that  Smyrna  is  fupplied  with  thefe  commodities, 
the  quantity  of  the  former  being  almoft  incredible,  of 
of  which  it  is  faid  the  Englifh  tranfport  above  five  hundred 
bales,  the  French  as  many,  and  the  Dutch  more  than 
double  that  number;  and  the  confumption  of  it  is  full  as 
great  there,  as  what  isfhipt  by  thefe  nations:  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  have  factors  fettled  here  to  purchafe  this  com- 
modity at  firft  hand,  by  which  means  they  have  it  much 
cheaper  than  when  brought  to  Smyrna. 

ANGOTJMOIS,  a  province  of  France,  is  bounded 
by  Poiclou  on  the  north,  Limofin  and  La  Marche  on  the 
eaft,  Perigord  on  the  fouth,  and  Saintonge  on  the  weft. 

This  province  produces  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  and 
excellent  fruit.  The  fruit  and  corn  which  grow  here  moft 
plentifully,  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  another  (ort  of 
grain,  which  the  French  call  baillorge,  pretty  much  like 
barley,  Spanifh  wheat,  faffron,  wine,  and  walnuts. 

Wines  are  the  chief  and  moft  important  branch  of  the 
trade  of  Angoumois.  The  wines  in  the  greateft  repute, 
and  fold  preferably  to  all  others,  are  thofe  of  Cogniac  and 
its  diftricr,  and  the  next  in  quality  are  thofe  of  An- 
goulefme. 

The  red  wines  are  fold  in  Limofin  and  Poi&ou,  and  the 
white  wines  ferve  to  make  brandy. 

The  fale  of  brandies  differs  according  to  the  times. 
During  the  wars,  they  are  bought  up  by  the  French  com- 
miflioners  of  the  ftores,  for  the  ufe  of  the  armies  in  Flan- 
ders and  Germany,  They  are  firft  carried  by  land  to 
Chatelleraud,  where  they  are  embarked  on  the  Vienne, 
to  go  afterwards  by  the  Loire  to  Orleans,  from  whence 
they  are  fent  to  the  places  for  which  they  are  defigned. 

In  time  of  peace,  the  fale  is  eafier,  quicker,  and  in 
greater  quantity.  They  are  then  fent  to  Charante,  below 
Rochfort,  where  the  Englifh  and  Danifh  ihips  come  and 
take  off" great  quantities,  efpecially  of  the  Cogniac  brandies. 
At  Charante  is  a  duty  to  be  paid,  which  is  thought  to  do 
fome  prejudice  to  the  trade. 

ANGOULESME,  the  capital  city  of  Angoumois, 
(lands  on  a  high  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Cha- 
rante; the  neighbourhood  of  that  river  does  very  much 
contribute  to  the  commerce  of  this  city,  and  ferves  to 
carry  abroad  the  commodities  of  Angoulefme,  and  to  con- 
vey thither  fuch  as  the  people  have  occafion  for.  The 
commodities  fent  abroad,  as  obferved  above,  are  chiefly 
brandies  and  paper  ;  and  they  import,  amongft  other 
things,  fait,  which  is  brought  from  Saintonge  in  boats  to 
Angoulefme,  whence  it  is  carried  in  carts  and  on  mules, 
into  Auvergne,  Limofin,  Perigord,  and  la  Marche. 

Limosin,  under  the  fame  generality  with  Angoumois, 
has  Angoumois  and  Perigord  on  the  weft,  La  March  on 
the  north,  Auvergne  on  the  eaft,  and  Quercy  on  the 
fouth.  Though  Angoumois  and  Limofin  border  on  each 
other,  yet  they  are  very  little  alike  with  regard  to  fruitful- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  or  the  plenty  of  things  neceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  life,  or  proper  for  trade. 

Angoumois,  as  obferved,  produces  abundance  of  corn, 
wine,  and  excellent  fruit;  Limofin,  on  the  contrary,  is 
barren  and  cold.  It  produces  wine  in  fome  places  only, 
and  that  very  indifferent  too  ;  wheat  hardly  any  where  ; 
rye,  barley,  and  chefnuts  are  the  materials  which  the  in- 
habitants chiefly  ufe  to  make  their  bread. 

There  are  in  both  thefe  provinces  a  great  number  of 
paper-mills,  the  manufactory  of  which  is  very  much 
efteemed.  The  paper  of  Angoumois,  that  at  lead  which  is 
proper  for  printing,  is  chiefly  defigned  for  Holland,  which 
is  the  reafon  why  in  the  moft  of  their  manufactories  they 
put  the  arms  of  Amfterdam  upon  it ;  they  likewife  fend 
fome  paper  to  Paris.  That  of  Limofin  is  not  lefs  excellent 
for  the  printing  of  books ;  it  is,  above  all,  admirable  for 
prints  of  copper-plates  ;  but  it  is  feldom  ufed  for  writings 
not  being  fufficiently  gummed  for  that  purpofe. 

The  manufactories  of  woollen  ftuffs  are  not  very  confide- 
rable  in  this  generality.    At  Limoges,  the  capital  of  Limofin, 

they 
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they  hardly  make  any  other  fluffs,  except  bays.  At  An- 
goalefme  they  make  ferges  and  ftamines  :  at  St.  Jean  d'An- 
geli,  ferges  and  broad-cloths  :  at  Narac,  woollen-cloths 
and  ferges  :  at  la  Rochefoucault,  ferges  :  at  Santereune, 
cloths :  at  Cogniac,  ftamines  :  at  St.  Leonard,  very 
coarfe  woollen-cloths  :  and,  laftly,  at  Brices  and  Tulle, 
bays. 

All  thefe  fluffs  are  partly  ufed  in  the  places  where  they 
are  made,  and  partly  fent  to  Bourdeaux,  Limoges,  and 
Angoulefme. 

The  faffron  that  is  made  in  Angoumois  is  no  inconfidera- 
ble  object  of  trade  for  that  country  ;  and,  though  it  be  not 
quite  fo  good  as  that  of  Gatinois,  yet  they  fend  great 
quantities  of  it  to  Bourdeaux,  where  the  Englifh,  Dutch, 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations,  come  and 
buy  it ;  as  they  alfo  do  the  brandies  of  Cogniac,  which 
are  in  great  efteem,  particularly  in  England  and  Holland. 

ANGURIA,  the  water-melon,  or  citrul.  We  have  but 
one  genus  of  this  fpecies,  viz.  water-melon,  with  leaves 
cut  into  many  parts.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  form  and  colour  of  their  fruit.  But 
as  thefe  vary  annually  from  feeds,  fo  it  is  needlefs  to  enu- 
merate them  here. 

This  fruit  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
moft  other  warm  countries  in  Europe  ;  as  alfo  in  Africa, 
Afia,  and  America  ;  and  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries  greatly  efteemed  for  its  wholfome  cooling  qua- 
lity ;  but  in  England  the  fruit  is  not  fo  univerfally  efteemed, 
though  fome  few  perfons  are  very  fond  of  it. 

ANGUS,  in  Scotland,  has  feveral  quarries  of  free- 
ftone  and  flate,  with  which  a  good  trade  is  driven ;  near 
the  caftle  of  Inner  Markie,  are  mines  of  lead  ;  and  iron 
ore  is  found  in  plenty  near  the  wood  of  Dalbogue.  The 
higher  ground  (called  the  Brae)  fupports  abundance  of  red 
and  fallow  deer,  with  roebucks,  and  fowls ;  and  the  fal- 
mon  fifhery  here  is  very  confiderable. 

ANHALT,  a  principality  of  Germany,  has  Mifnia  on 
the  fouth  ;  the  dutchy  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  principality 
of  Halberftadt  on  the  north  and  north-weft ;  the  dutchy  of 
Saxony  on  the  eaft  j  and  Thuringia  on  the  weft.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  beer. 

i.  Dejfau.  Its  trade  is  in  excellent  beer,  which  is  tranf- 
ported  all  over  the  country. 

2.  Zerbjl,  is  remarkable  for  the  fame  ftrong- beer- 
brewery  as  at  Deflau,  but  is  faid  to  excel  it ;  infomuch, 
that  in  Franconia  it  fells  dearer  than  wine. 

3.  Koethen :  this  is  a  confiderable  place,  the,  inhabitants 
being  computed  near  15,000.  They  have  the  principal 
manufacture  of  gold  and  filver  lace  in  Germany.  It  em- 
ploys near  a  thoufand  perfons  :  the  ufual  expence  of  their 
wages  is  1500  dollars  a  week.  They  manufacture  here 
yearly  to  the  value  of  near  a  million  of  dollars,  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  all  over  Germany,  as  well  as  abroad. 
The  Saxons  acknowledge,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
little  independent  fovereignties  of  Koethen,  Deflau,  Bin- 
burg,  and  Zerbft,  live  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey ; 
whilft  the  knowledge  which  thefe  people  have  of  what  the 
Saxons  and  Brandenburghers  fuffer,  convinces  them  that 
they  are  really  happy.  Thefe  petty  princes  poflefs  lands 
fufficient  for  their  maintenance,  their  revenues  being 
reckoned  about  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  tax  on 
lands  is  four  per  cent,  which  rating  them  at  twenty  years 
purchafe,  is  not  quite  one  {hilling  in  the  pound,  Upon  an 
emergency,  the  fubjefts  are  capable  of  railing  half  a 
million  extraordinary.  According  to  the  conftitution  of 
the  empire,  each  of  thefe  princes  is  obliged  to  clothe, 
arm,  and  fupport  100  men  in  time  of  war,  for  the  em- 
peror's fervice.  The  towns  in  thefe  little  ftates  are  not  fo 
numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country,  as  in 
Saxony  ;  but  better  peopled.  The  prince  of  Anhalt  Koe- 
then has  a  palace  in  this  town,  but  it  is  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. He  fupports  a  body  of  250  men,  who  are  well 
clothed  ;  his  revenues  are  computed  at  160,000  dollars. 

ANIL  (is  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent countries  where  it  grows),  the  indigo  plant.  The 
characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fpreading  impalement  of  one  leaf,  which  is  in- 
dented in  five  parts  at  the  top.  The  flower  is  of  the 
butterfly  kind.  The  ftandard  is  open,  bordered,  and  re- 
flexed.  The  wings  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  fpread  open, 
as  is  alfo  the  keel,  which  turns  backwards.    There  are 


ten  ftamina  in  the  flower,  nine  of  which  are  joined,  and! 
the  other  ftands  feparate;  thefe  are  crowned  by  roundifh 
fummits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  germen, 
fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  ftigma. 
The  germen  afterwards  becomes  a  taper  pod,  filled  with 
kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

Dr.  Linnzeus  has  altered  the  title  of  this  genus  to  indigo- 
phera ;  becaufe  the  former  was  the  barbarous  country  name, 
both  of  the  plant,  and  alfo  of  the  indigo  made  from  it ; 
but  the  latter  name  which  he  has  given  it  is  not  much 
better,  fo  I  choofe  to  continue  the  former  title  to  the  ge- 
nus. He  ranges  it  in  his  feventeenth  clafs  of  plants,  inti- 
tled,  diapelphia  decandria,  from  the  flowers  having  ten  fta- 
mina, joined  in  two  bodies. 

The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Anil,  or  indigo  with  hoary  crooked  pods,  fpikes  of 
flowers  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby,  perennial 
ftalk.     This  is  the  Jamaica  wild  indigo. 

2.  Anil,  or  indigo  with  fmooth  arched  pods  growing 
clofe  to  the  branches,  unequal  winged  leaves,  whofe  lobes 
are  blunt  and  oval.  -  This  is  the  Guatimala  indigo. 

3.  Anil,  or  indigo  with  fliort  round  pods,  winged  leaves, 
having  five  lobes,  very  long  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers,  and  a 
perennial  root.     This  is  the  Carolina  wild  indigo. 

4.  Anil,  or  indigo  with  woolly  hanging  comprefled  pods 
and  winged  leaves. 

5.  Anil,  or  indigo  with  round  horizontal  pods  and  winged 
leaves,  having  three  lobes. 

The  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts  are  annual  plants 
with  us ;  the  feeds  of  thefe  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  bed, 
early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
fmall  pots  filled  with  good  frefh  earth,  and  the  pots  plunged 
into  a  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark  ;  when  the  plants  have  ob- 
tained fome  ftrength,  they  muft  have  a  great  fliare  of  free 
air,  by  railing  the  glafles  in  the  day-time ;  and  in  June 
they  may  be  expofed  more  to  the  open  air,  by  which  time 
they  will  begin  to  produce  their  flowers,  which  will  be 
fucceeded  by  pods  in  a  fliort  time  after,  and  in  Auguft  their 
feeds  will  be  perfected,  if  the  plants  are  brought  forward 
in  the  fpring. 

The  third  fort  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  Sx  feet, 
and  will  abide  two  or  three  years,  if  it  is  preferved  in  a 
very  warm  ftove  in  winter ;  this  produces  fpikes  of  flowers 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  fides  of  the  ftems  of 
the  plant,  and  doth  fometimes  perfect  its  feeds  in  England. 
This  muft  be  raifed  in  a  hot-bed,  as  was  directed  for  the 
three  former,  but  muft  not  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  even  in  the  hotteft  weather. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  forts  are  fuppofed  to  be  promif- 
cuoufly  ufed  to  make  the  indigo ;  but  the  fecond  is  the 
common  fort  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  plantations 
in  America :  but  I  have  been  allured  by  a  perfon  of  great 
credit,  that  he  has  made  as  good  indigo  from  the  firft  fort, 
as  any  that  was  produced  in  our  plantations;  and  this  be- 
ing a  much  larger  plant,  will  afford  a  greater  quantity 
from  the  fame  compafs  of  ground,  than  any  one  of  the 
other  fpecies ;  and  this  fort  will  grow  on  poorer  land,  fo 
may  be  cultivated  in  fuch  places  where  the  firft  fort  will 
not  thrive  ;  by  which  means  great  improvements  may  be 
made  with  this  plant  in  our  American  plantations.  But 
the  French  chiefly  cultivate  the  fecond  fort,  which  is  ge- 
nerally called  Guatimola-  indigo  ;  but  there  are  fome  other 
forts  of  this  plant,  which  are  natives  of  India,  from  which 
this  commodity  is  made  ;  two  of  which,  viz.  the  fourth 
and  fifth  forts,  I  have  had  growing  in  the  garden  at 
Chelfea,  both  which  are  very  different  in  their  leaves  and 
pods  from  either  of  the  American  forts  which  have  heen 
cultivated.  I  have  alfo  received  feeds  from  India  of  the 
third  fort,  which  is  the  fpecies  of  indigo  which  grows  na- 
turally in  South  Carolina,  and  which  was  greatly  efteemed 
fome  years  ago  by  the  indigo  planters  of  that  country,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  commodity  which  it  produced  ;  but  the 
plants  being  flender,  and  thinly  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
which  were  fmall,  they  did  not  furnifh  a  quantity  of  in- 
digo, in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  fo  of  late  this  fort  has 
not  been  much  cultivated  there;  though  the  account 
which  I  received  with  the  feeds  was,  that  it  was  what  the 
beft  indigo  was  made  from.     Miller. 

The  whole  procefs  in  making  the  indigo  being  exactly 
defcribed  by  Pere  Labat,   in  his  voyages,   I  rhought  it 
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would   not  be  unacceptable   to  the  Eiiglifh  reader,    to 
tranflate  his  account  in  this  place,  which  is  as  follows  : 

There  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  indigo  made  in  the 
parifll  of  Macauba  :  there  is  not  a  ftream  nor  river  in  it, 
where  one  does  not  meet  with  indigo  works,  that  is,  backs 
or  vats  of  ftone- works,  well  cemented,  in  which  the  plant 
that  yields  the  dye  is  put  to  digeft  :  there  are  ufually  three 
of  thefe  vats  one  above  another,  in  the  manner  of  a  caf- 
cade  ;  fo  that  the  fecond,  which  is  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  the  firft,  may  receive  the  liquor  contained  in  the  firft, 
when  the  holes,  which  are  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
firft,  are  unftopped  ;  and  that  the  third  may,  in  its  turn, 
receive  what  was  in  the  fecond. 

The  firft,  largeft,  and  higheft  of  thefe  vats,  is  called 
the  fteeper  or  rot ;  it  is  ufually  made  twenty  feet  long, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
The  fecond  is  called  the  battery,  it  is  almoft  half  as  fmall 
again  as  the  firft  :  and  the  third,  which  is  much  lefs  than 
the  fecond,  is  called  the  deviling. 

The  names  of  the  two  firft  perfectly  agree  with  their 
ufes ;  for  the  plant  is  laid  to  fteep  in  the  firft,  where  it 
ferments,  is  macerated,  and  becomes  like  rotten  dung : 
after  that,  the  falts  and  fubftance  of  the  leaf  and  rind  are 
diffufed  in  the  water  by  the  fermentation,  which  the  heat 
and  ripenefs  of  the  plant  has  excited  in  it.  It  is  in  the 
fecond  that  they  agitate  and  beat  this  water,  impregnated 
and  loaded  with  the  falts  of  the  plant,  till  having  collected, 
re-united,  and,  as  it  were,  coagulated  them  with  one 
another,  they  form  the  particles  which  compofe  the  dye. 

As  for  the  name  of  the  third,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  agrees 
with  it,  unlefs  it  be  becaufe  this  vat  is  deeper  coloured 
than  the  others  ;  for  the  indigo  already  formed  remaining 
in  it,  confequently  dyes  and  colours  it  much  deeper  than 
the  others. 

To  which  I  fhould  add,  that  it  is  only  at  St.  Domingo 
that  they  make  ufe  of  this  name.  In  theWindward  Iflands 
they  call  this  laft  vat  the  fettler,  and  this  name  fuits  it 
perfectly  well ;  becaufe  it  is  in  this,  that  the  indigo  begun 
in  the  fteeper,  and  perfected  in  the  battery,  unites,  grows 
into  a  mafs,  feparates  itfelf  from  the  particles  of  water 
which  remained  in  it,  leaves  them  at  top,  and  fettles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat ;  whence  it  is  taken  out  to  be  put 
into  litle  bags,  and  then  into  the  boxes,  as  I  ftiall  mention 
hereafter. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  omitted  in  the  building  and  making 
thefe  vats  fubftantial ;  the  ftrength  of  the  fermentation  is 
fo  great,  that  unlefs  the  ftone-work  and  plafter  be  very 
well  done,  and  the  mortar  carefully  chofen  and  wrought, 
they  crack;  and  a  very  moderate  crack  is  fufficient  to  let 
out  a  vat  of  indigo,  and  caufe  a  confiderable  lofs  to  the 
owner. 

When  this  misfortune  happens,  the  following  is  an  eafy 
and  infallible  remedy,  which  I  can  anfwer  for,  as  having 
experienced  it.  Take  fomefea-fhells,  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, pound  them  without  burning  them,  powder  them, 
and  fift  them  through  a  fine  fieve.  Take  an  equal  quantity 
of  quick-lime,  and  fift  it;  mix  thefe  together  with  water 
enough  to  make  a  ftifF  mortar,  and  as  quick  as  you  can, 
flop  the  cracks  of  your  vats  with  it.  This  mixture  incor- 
porates, flicks,  and  dries  in  a  moment,  and  immediately 
prevents  the  matter's  running  out  of  the  vat. 

Every  body  does,  or  fhould  know,  that  indigo  is  a  dye 
ufed  to  dye  wool,  filk,  cloths,  and  fluffs,  blue:  the  Spa- 
niards call  it  Anilo :  the  fined:  they  make,  i.  e.  in  New 
Spain,  comes  from  Guatimala,  which  makes  a  great  many 
people  call  it  barely  Guatimalo.  It  is  made  alfo  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  particularly  in  the  dominions  of  the  great  mogul, 
the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  other  places  thereabouts, 
as  Mr.  Tavernier  relates  in  his  voyages.  This  fort  is  in 
Europe  oftener  called  India  than  indigo  or  anil,  people 
taking  for  its  proper  name,  the  name  of  the  place  it  was 
made  at. 

Some  authors,  and  among  others,  Father  Du  Tertre, 
of  our  order,  have  fancied  that  the  indigo  which  comes 
from  the  Eaft-Indies  is  more  beautiful,  finer,  and  dearer, 
than  that  which  comes  from  the  Weft-Indies,  which  they 
<:z\\  flat  indigo,  while  they  call  that  from  the  Eaft  barely 
India.  They  would  have  fpoken  more  properly,  if  they 
had  called  the  latter  round  India  ;  for,  by  their  leave,  all 
the  difference  between  the  two  Indias,  or  indigos,  is  that 
that  made  in  the  Eaft-Indies  is  ftuped  like  hail  eggs,  and 
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that  of  the  Weft  like  cakes ;  for  as  for  goodnefs  and 
beauty,  the  one  will  not  be  a  whit  fuperior  to  the  other, 
if  both  are  wrought  with  equal  care  and  fidelity. 

The  fhape  of  the  Oriental  indigo  obliges  the  merchants, 
who  would  carry  it  into  Europe,  to  pound  it,  that  they 
may  put  the  more  into  the  chefts,  or  barrels  they  put  it  up 
in.  It  is  certain,  that  being  thus  pounded,  its  grain  hav- 
ing been  broken  under  the  peftle,  ground,  and  reduced  to 
powder,  makes  it  finer  than  the  Weflt-Indian  indigo^  which 
coming  in  cafks  juft  as  it  was  dried,  fhews  its  grain  entire, 
and  confequently  muft  appear  coarfer ;  but  what  is  that 
to  the  intrinfic  goodnefs  of  the  commodity  ?  I  maintain  it 
is  the  fame  in  both,  though  there  feems  to  be  a  difference. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  take  a  lump  of  fugar 
equally  white  throughout,  break  it  in  two,  pound  one  part 
of  it,  and  reduce  it  to  powder;  this  will  look  finer  and 
whiter  than  that  which  is  whole,  which  proceeds  only 
from  this,  that  the  grain  of  the  one  has  been  feparated  and 
divided  into  a  greater  number  of  parts,  which  though 
very  fmall,  and  almoft  infenfible,  yet  having  a  greater 
number  of  furfaces,  will  confequently  reflect  more  light ; 
whereas  the  other  remaining  entire,  prefenting  to  the  fight 
only  a  large  grain,  which  has  but  little  furface,  of  courfe 
reflects  lefs  light,  and  by  a  neceflary  confequence  muft  ap- 
pear lefs  white;  which  is  the  fame  as  appearing  lefs  beau- 
tiful, fince  the  beauty  of  fugar  confifts  in  its  whitenefs. 
Methinks  we  may  reafon  in  the  fame  manner  upon  indigo, 
and  fay,  that  cceteris  paribus,  the  Weft-Indian  indigo  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  Eaft-Indian,  when  they  are  both  wrought 
alike. 

I  think  I  fhould  add,  that  the  American  indigo  is  better 
for  ufe  than  the  other  ;  for  who  does  not  fee,  that  there  is 
no  pounding  this  dye,  without  the  moft  fubtile  parts  being 
diffipated  in  the  air,  as  Mr.  Tavernier  allows  ?  and  who 
can  doubt,  that  thefe  parts  are  the  beft,  and  thofe  that  go 
fartheft,  when  it  is  ufed  ? 

I  grant,  that  the  indigo  which  comes  from  the  Eaft-In- 
dies, is  dearer  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  Weft-Indies  ; 
the  reafon  is  plain,  it  comes  farther,  runs  greater  rifks  ; 
and  thofe  who  bring  it  would  not  find  their  account  in 
felling  it,  at  the  fame  price  with  that  which  comes  from  a 
much  nearer  place;  but  that  does  not  at  all  prove  it  to  be 
more  beautiful,  or  better. 

Indigo  is  compofed  of  the  fait  and  fubftance  of  the  leaves 
and  rind  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name  ;  fo  that  one  may 
fay,  it  is  a  diflblution  or  digeftion  of  the  plant,  caufed  by 
the  fermentation  it  has  excited  in  the  water  it  was  laid  to 
fteep  in.  I  know  fome  writers  pretend,  that  the  fubftance 
of  the  leaves  does  not  produce  the  indigo,  which  (as  they 
would  have  it)  is  only  a  vifcous  tincture,  or  colour,  which 
the  fermentation  of  the  plant  diffjfes  in  the  water ;  but  be- 
fore I  take  their  words  for  it,  I  defire  they  would  tell  me 
what  becomes  of  the  fubftance  of  the  plant ;  for  when  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  fteeper,  it  is  certain,  that  it  has  no  longer 
the  fame  weight,  confiftence,  nor  colour,  it  had  before. 
The  leaves,  which  were  very  plump  and  very  full  of  juice, 
are  light,  flabby,  and  withered,  and  look  more  like  dung 
than  any  thing  elfe,  which  makes  them  frequently  give  the 
name  of  rot  to  the  fteeper.  If  then  we  no  longer  find  in 
the  leaves,  and  the  reft  of  the  plant,  the  fame  fubftance 
that  was  obfervable  in  it  before  it  was  laid  to  fteep,  is  it  not 
moft  natural  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  fame  fubftance  and 
falts,  which,  being  freed  from  their  inclofures,  and  dif- 
fufed in  the  water,  have  thickened  it,  and  by  their  union 
or  coagulation  have  formed  that  blue  mafs  which  they  call 
indigo,  fo  ufeful  in  painting  and  dying. 

Tin   Culture. 

This  plant  requires  a  good  rich  level  foil,  not  too  dry ; 
it  greatly  robs  and  impoverishes  the  ground  where  it  grows, 
and  muft  be  alone.  There  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken 
to  keep  it  clean,  and  to  hinder  herbs  of  any  kind  what- 
ever from  growing  near  it.  They  weed  and  cleanfe  the 
ground  where  they  intend  to  plant  the  indigo  feed,  five 
times  over.  I  fhould  think  they  fhould  call  it  flowing,  but 
the  term  of  planting  is  confecrated  in  our  ifles,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  ought,  for  the  fake  of  a  word,  to  fall  out  with 
our  planters,  who  deferve  our  efteem  upon  a  thoufand  ac- 
counts. They  fometimes  carry  their  neatnefs  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  they  fweep  the  piece  of  ground  as  they  do  a  room. 
After  that,  they  make  holes  or  pits,  wherein  the  feeds  are 
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to  be  put ;  for  this  purpofe,  the  flaves,  or  others,  who  are 
to  work  at  it,  range  themfelves  in  the  fame  line,  at  the 
top  of  the  piece  of  ground  j  and  going  backwards,  they 
make  little  pits  of  the  breadth  of  their  hoe,  of  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  at  about  a  foot  diftance  every  way, 
and  as  much  as  poffible  in  a  ftrait  line.  When  they  are 
come  to  the  end  of  the  ground,  each  furuifhes  himfelf 
with  a  little  bag  of  feeds,  and  returning  that  way  they 
came,  they  put  eleven  or  thirteen  feeds  into  each  of  the 
holes  they  have  made.  A  fort  of  fuperftition  has  taught 
them,  that  the  number  muft  be  odd.  I  by  no  means  ap- 
prove of  this  practice ;  but  I  fhall  take  care  not  to  endea- 
vour to  fhew  them  the  ufeleffnefs  and  folly  of  it,  being 
fatisfied  I  fhall  only  lofe  my  time  and  labour. 

This  work  is  the  moft  toilfome  of  any  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  indigo ;  for  thofe  who  plant  it,  muft  be  always 
ftooping,  without  rifing  up,  till  the  planting  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece  is  ended  ;  fo  that  when  that  is  large, 
which  almoft  always  happens,  they  are  obliged  to  remain 
two  hours,  and  often  more  in  this  pofture. 

When  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  piece,  they  go 
back  again,  and  cover  the  holes  they  have  put  the  ked 
in,  by  thrufting  in  with  their  feet  the  earth  they  had  taken 
out  of  them,  and  fo  the  feed  is  covered  with  about  two 
inches  of  earth. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  may  be  rendered  very  eafy, 
provided  the  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  in  America 
could  be  brought  to  make  ufe  of  the  drill-plough  ;  for 
with  this  inftrument,  two  perfons  and  a  horfe  or  mule 
will  fow  more  land  with  indigo  in  one  day,  then  twenty 
perfons  can  perform  in  the  fame  time,  in  the  method 
now  pradtifed;  for  the  plough  makes  the  drill,  and 
the  hopper,  which  is  fixed  to  the  plough,  follows,  and 
fcatters  the  feeds  at  equal  diftances  in  the  drills  ;  and 
another  inftrument  behind  the  hopper  covers  in  the  drills, 
•whereby  the  whole  operation  is  performed  at  the  fame 
time,  and  with  great  eafe.  Indeed  the  ufe  of  this  ma- 
chine muft  be  underftood  by  the  perfons  who  are  to  per- 
form it,  otherwife  they  will  do  it  in  a  bad  manner,  but 
a  little  practice  will  bring  any  perfon  to  the  right  ufe 
of  it. 

As  the  indigo  is  fown  in  rows,  a  hoeing  plough  may  be 
made  of  a  proper  dimenlion,  in  order  to  clean  the  ground 
between  the  rows  ;  with  this  contrivance,  it  may  be  per- 
formed in  much  lefs  time  than  in  the  method  now  prac- 
tifed.  But  in  doing  of  this,  I  would  advife  the  ftirring 
of  the  ground,  foon  after  the  indigo  plants  are  come  up, 
before  the  weeds  have  got  much  ftrength,  at  which  time 
they  are  foon  deftroyed  ;  and  by  ftirring  of  the  ground, 
the  plants  will  be  greatly  encouraged  ;  and  they  are  the 
ftrongeft,  and  moft  thriving  plants,  which  make  the  beft 
indigo. 

What  Le  But  fays  of  cutting  the  plants  before  they 
are  too  old,  in  order  to  have  the  indigo  of  a  better  co- 
lour, is  certainly  right,  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  appear,  it  fhould  be  cut;  for  if  it  ftands  much 
longer,  the  ftems  of  the  plants  will  grow  hard  and 
ftringy,  and  the  lower  leaves  will  change  to  a  yellowifh 
colour,  which  will  render  the  indigo  lefs  valuable ;  for 
the  plants,  by  being  too  clofe  together,  will  occafion 
their  bottom  leaves  to  decay  for  want  of  free  air  :  the 
fame  will  happen,  if  weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow  among 
the  plants.  Therefore  there  muft  be  great  regard  to  their 
being  kept  always  Clean. 

Though  all  feafons  are  good  for  the  planting  of  indigo, 
yet  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  put  it  in  the  ground  in  a 
dry  time  :  it  is  true,  the  feed  may  keep  a  whole  month 
in  the  ground,  without  being  fpoiled  ;  but  when  it  is 
planted  fo,  one  runs  the  rifque  of  having  it  eaten  up  by 
vermin,  or  carried  away  by  the  wind,  or  choked  by  the 
weeds  that  fpring  up  with  it :  fo  that  prudent  planters 
never  run  the  rifque  of  planting  it  dry,  i.  e.  at  a  time 
that  they  do  not  probably  expeft  rain  in  two  or  three 
days  after  the  planting  is  ended  :  they  choofe  therefore, 
ufually,  a  moift  feafon,  which  promifes  rain,  and  then 
they  are  fure  of  feeing  the  plant  fpring  up  in  three  or 
four  days  after  its  being  planted. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  has  been  taken  in 
clearing  the  ground  where  the  feeds  have  been  planted, 
the  planter  muft  not  be  carelefs  when  the  indigo  is  got 
above-ground  j  becaufe  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  joined 


to  the  moifture  and  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the  plen- 
tiful dews  that  fall  every  night,  make  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  weeds  to  fpring  up,  which  would  choke  and  ab- 
folutely  fpoil  the  indigo,  if  extreme  care  was  not  taken 
to  weed  them  up  as  foon  as  they  appear,  and  to  keep  the 
plant  extraordinary  neat ;  and  very  often  the  weeds  are 
partly  the  caufe  of  the  breeding  of  a  kind  of  caterpillars, 
which  devour  all  the  leaves  in  a  fhort  time. 

From  the  time  of  the  plant's  rifing  above-ground,  to 
its  perfect  maturity,  is  but  two  months,  and  then  it  is  fit 
to  cut:  if  one  was  to  ftay  longer,  it  would  bloffom,  its 
leaves  would  grow  drier  and  harder,  and  confequenrly 
they  would  yield  lefs  fubftance,  and  the  colour  would 
noc  be  near  fo  beautiful. 

After  this  firft  cutting,  the  new  branches  and  leaves 
which  the  plant  produces,  may  be  cut  about  every  fix 
weeks,  provided  the  feafon  be  rainy,  and  that  care  be 
taken  not  to  cut  them  in  a  time  of  drought ;  becaufe 
then  we  fhould  infallibly  lofe  the  plant,  or,  as  they  call 
it  there,  the  cboupues,  and  be  obliged  to  plant  a^ain  ; 
but  all  things  being  righily  managed,  the  plant  may  laft 
two  years  ;  after  which  it  muft  be  plucked  up,  and  new 
ones  planted. 

When  the  plant  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by  the  leaves, 
which  grow  brittle,  and  lefs  fupple,  they  cut  it  fome 
inches  from  the  ground.  They  ufe  for  the  cutting  of  it 
great  crooked  knives  made  like  fickles.  Some  planters 
make  it  into  bundles  like  double  bottles  of  hay,  that  a 
negro  may  eafily  carry  them  to  the  fteeper :  but  molt 
people  put  it  into  large  pieces  of  coarfe  cloth,  which  they 
tie  by  the  four  corners  ;  and  this  is  more  convenient,  the 
plant  is  lefs  handled  and  fqueezed,  and  the  fmall  are 
carried  away  as  fafely  as  the  great ;  and  befides,  the 
work  goes  on  quicker  this  way,  than  in  making  bottles  ; 
and  as  time  is  precious  every  where,  and  efpecially  in 
America,  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  not  to 
lofe  any. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  packets  of  plants,  each  about  the 
fize  of  two  bottles  of  hay,  are  fufficient  to  fill  a  fteeper 
of  the  afore-mentioned  fize.  When  it  is  filled  with  wa- 
ter, fo  that  it  covers  the  plants,  they  put  pieces  of  wood 
on  the  top,  that  the  plants  may  not  rife  above  the  water 
(as  is  done  upon  grapes  that  are  put  to  the  prefs)  and 
thus  all  is  prepared  for.  fermenting.  According  as  the 
heat  is  greater  or  lefs,  or  the  plant  more  or  lefs  ripe,  the 
fermentation  is  raifed  fooner  or  later,  fometimes  in  fix, 
eight,  or  ten  hours  ;  and  fometimes  one  is  obliged  to 
wait  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  but  very  feldoni  longer. 
Then  the  effedt,  of  the  fermentation  vifibly  appears,  the 
water  heats,  and  boils  upon  all  fides,  as  the  grapes  do  in 
the  vat ;  and  the  water,  which  at  firft  was  clear,  infen- 
fibly  grows  thick,  and  becomes  of  a  blue,  inclining  t.i 
a  violet  colour.  Then,  without  meddling  at  all  with 
the  plants,  they  open  the  cocks,  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fteeper,  and  let  all  this  water,  loaded  with  the 
falts  and  fubftance  of  the  plant,  which  were  freed  by  the 
fermentation,  run  into  the  battery ;  and  while  they 
throw  away,  as  ufelefs,  and  almoft  rotten,  the  plants 
that  were  in  the  fteeper,  and  clean  it,  that  it  may  be 
filled  with  frefh,  they  beat  the  water,  which  they  let  out 
of  the  fteeper  into  the  battery. 

They  formerly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  a  battledore  wheel, 
whofe  axle  was  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  vat,  and 
which  they  turned  by  two  handles,  that  were  at  the  end 
of  the  fame  axle.  Since  that,  in  the  room  of  battledores, 
they  have  put  little  bottomlefs  boxes,  and  afterwards 
others,  whofe  bottoms  were  bored  full  of  holes  :  at  prefent 
they  ufe  a  kind  of  pretty  large  pails,  fattened  to  ftrong 
poles,  placed  upon  chandeliers,  by  means  of  which,  the 
negroes  violently  and  continually  raife,  beat,  and  ftir  the 
water,  till  the  falts  and  other  parts  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  plant  are  united,  and  fumciently,  as  it  were,  coagu- 
lated to  incorporate. 

The  hitting  this  minute  exactly,  fhews  the  fkill  of 
him  who  overfees  the  making  of  the  indigo;  for  if  he 
makes  them  leave  off  beating  a  little  too  foon,  the  grain 
not  yet  formed,  remains  difperfed  in  the  water,  without 
finking  and  gathering  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat, 
and  is  loft  with  the  water,  when  they  are  obliged  to  let 
it  out,  which  is  a  great  lofs  to  the  owner ;  or  if,  when 
it  is  formed,  they  continue  to  beat,  they  diffolve  it,  and 
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the  fame  inconvenience  follows.  This  minute  then  mud 
be  nicked,  and  when  found,  they  muft  leave  off  beating 
and  let  the  matter  reft. 

To  find  this  minute,  they  make  ufe  of  a  little  filver 
cup,  defigned  for  this  ufe  alone  ;  they  fill  it  with  this 
water,  while  the  negroes  beat  it ;  and  according  as  they 
obferve  that  the  fasces  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  or 
remain  difperfed  in  the  water,  they  ceafe,  or  continue 
beating. 

The  General  Dictionary,  printed  at  Trevoux,  relates 
very  ferioufly,  upon  the  credit  of  Father  Plunder,  a 
Minim,  that  the  indigo-maker,  having  taken  up  fome  of 
the  water  of  this  battery  in  his  cup,  fpits  in  it ;  and  that, 
if  the  indigo  be  formed,  the  fasces  immediately  fink  to 
the  bottom  of  his  cup,  and  that  then  he  makes  them 
leave  off  beating,  if  not,  he  makes  them  continue  it. 
This  is  not  the  only  incident  in  which  people  have 
impofed  upon  Father  Plumier'%  credulity  and  fimplicity. 
I  have  been  witnefs  of  it  upon  other  occafions. 

When  they  have  left  off  beating,  they  let  the  matter 
reft,  the  fasces  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  gather 
together  like  a  kind  of  mud ;  and  the  water,  freed  from 
all  the  falts  it  was  impregnated  with,  fwims  above  it, 
and  grows  clear.  Then  they  open  the  cocks,  which 
are  placed  in  the  battery  at  different  diftances  from  the 
bottom,  and  let  this  water  run  away ;  and  when  they 
come  to  the  furface  of  the  fasces,  they  open  the  cocks  of 
the  bottom,  that  the  faces  may  all  fall  into  the  deviling, 
or  fettler.  There  they  let  it  fettle  a  little  while  longer, 
after  which  they  put  it  into  linen  bags,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  made  with  a  point,  where  it  perfectly  purges 
itfelf  from  the  reft  of  the  water,  which  remained  among 
its  particles.  When  that  is  done,  they  fpread  it  in  little 
boxes  three  or  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  expofe  it  to  the  air  to  dry  it  per- 
fectly. They  obferve  not  to  expofe  it  to  the  fun,  becaufe 
it  would  ftarve  the  colour  in  drying  it ;  and  they  take  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  keep  it  from  the  rain,  becaufe  that 
would  diffolve  and  utterly  fpoil  it. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  caterpillars  get  among 
the  indigo;  and,  if  they  are  let  alone  ever  fo  little  a 
while,  they  eat  all  the  leaves,  and  often  the  very  rind 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  and  kill  the  flocks;  it  is  but 
loft  time  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  them,  or  hinder  them 
from  ravaging  a  whole  piece,  by  flopping  them  with  a 
ditch.  The  fureft  way  is  to  cut  down  the  indigo  with 
all  fpeed,  let  its  age  be  what  it  will,  and  to  throw  both 
plants  and  caterpillars  together  into  the  fteeper ;  there 
they  burft,  and  part  with  what  they  had  devoured,  and 
the  indigo  is  not  the  lefs  beautiful  for  it.  It  is  true,  when 
the  plant  is  not  come  to  its  perfect,  maturity,  it  yields 
much  lefs  ;  but  many  experiments  have  taught  us,  that 
the  colour  it  yields  is  much  more  beautiful ;  fo  that  what 
is  loft  one  way,  is  gained  another. 

I  would  not  wait  for  fo  perfect,  a  ripenefs,  before  I 
cut  the  plant.  Perhaps  all  the  fecret  of  thofe  whofe 
indigo  is  fo  much  extolled  beyond  ours,  lies  only  in  cut- 
ing  the  plant  when  it  yields  the  livelieft  colour.  I  have 
experienced,  that  in  leaving  fome  cochineal  flies  upon 
fome  Indian  figs,  which  were  too  ripe,  inftead  of  being 
red,  they  grew  of  a  filemot  colour,  like  the  fruit  they 
fed  upon.  The  fame  thing  might  happen  in  indigo;  and 
what  I  here  propofe  is  not  a  groundlefs  doubt,  fince  it 
is  backed  by  the  experiments  I  have  juft  related  ;  which 
plainly  prove,  that  the  fame  plant,  cut  at  different  ages, 
produces  colours  different  in  beauty.  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  give  this  advice  to  men  wedded  to  their  intereft, 
who  value  rather  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their 
commodity  ;  but  I  believe  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
our  inlanders,  who  are  generous  and  magnificent,  fome- 
times even  beyond  their  abilities  :  I  advife  them,  there- 
fore, to  make  different  trials,  as  to  the  foil,  the  feafon, 
the  age  of  the  plant,  the  water  they  fteep  it  in,  the  point 
of  diffolution,  &c.  and  I  am  fure,  that  with  a  little  time, 
labour,  and  patience,  tbey  will  make  indigo  that  will 
equal,  and  even  excel  the  moft  boafted  indigo  of  foreign 
countries.  The  planters  of  St.  Domingo  know,  that  in 
1701  their  coarfe  #ugar  was  very  bad,  and  was  not  made 
without  infinite  trouble  ;  but  at  prefertf  every  body 
allows,  that  by  their  labour,  affiduity,  and  enquiries,  it 
is  grown  much  more  efteemed  than  that  of  the  Wind- 


ward Iflands :  and  why  may  not  the  fame  be  hoped  for  id 
indigo  ? 

Mr.  Pomet,  author  of  the  General  Hi/lory  of  Drugs, 
fays  in  his  firft  part,  chap,  10,  that  the  Indians  of  the 
village  of  Sarquejje,  near  Amadabat,  ufe  only  the  leaves 
of  the  indigo,  and  throw  away  the  plant  and  branches  ; 
and  that  it  is  from  thence  the  moft  efteemed  indigo 
comes. 

I  am  pretty  much  of  his  opinion  ;  for  we  fee,  that 
thofe  who  take  the  pains  to  ftrip  off  the  grapes  from  the 
branches,  before  they  put  them  into  the  vats,  and  throw 
away  the  ftalks  entirely,  make  much  the  beft  wine  ;  be- 
caufe the  ftalks  always  contain  an  acid,  which  mixes 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  the  treading  and  prefling 
them  both  together  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  indigo 
plant  muft  contain  a  liquid  much  lefs  perfect  in  colour 
than  that  of  the  leaves  :  but  one  ought  to  have  the  lei- 
fure  and  patience  of  the  Indians,  to  undertake  fuch  a 
work,  and  have  workmen  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  that 
country,  fuppofing  the  fact,  true,  as  Mr.  Pomet  delivers 
it  from  the  relation  of  Mr.  Tavernier. 

Though  I  am  a  great  friend  to  thofe  experiments 
which  may  carry  our  manufactures  to  a  greater  perfection, 
yet  I  dare  not  propofe  this,  becaufe  of  the  expence  they 
muft  be  at,  who  would  try  it ;  and  becaufe  the  profit 
arifing  from  it  would  not,  perhaps,  quit  coft  :  however, 
I  have  here  given  the  method  of  the  Indians  of  Sarquefji, 
that  I  may  have  no  reafon  to  reproach  myfelf  with  hav- 
ing omitted  a  thing,  which  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  my 
country. 

Good  indigo  ought  to  be  fo  light,  as  to  fwim  upon 
water  ;  the  more  it  finks,  the  more  it  is  to  be  fufpected  of 
being  mixed  with  earth,  afhes,  or  powdered  flate.  Its 
colour  ought  to  be  a  deep  blue,  inclining  to  a  violet, 
brilliant,  lively,  and  bright;  it  ought  to  be  more  beau- 
tiful within  than  without,  and  look  fhining,  and  as  it 
were  filvered. 

If  it  is  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  it  ought  to 
be  fufpected,  and  its  quality  examined  into ;  for  as  it  of- 
ten bears  a  confiderable  price,  it  is  fit  that  thofe  who  buy 
it,  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the  frauds  that  may  be  com- 
mitted in  it. 

The  firft  is,  the  beating  the  plant  too  much  in  the 
fteeper,  that  the  leaves  and  rind  of  it  may  be  entirely 
confumed.  It  is  certain,  that  the  quantity  of  the  matter 
is  very  confiderably  encreafed  by  this  diffolution ;  but 
the  indigo  is  a  great  deal  the  lefs  beautiful  for  it ;  being 
blackilh,  thick,  heavy,  and  fitter  to  be  thrown  away 
than  ufed. 

The  fecond  is  the  mixing  afhes,  earth,  or  a  certain 
brown  fhining  fand  (which  is  pretty  commonly  found  in 
the  bays  by  the  fea-lide)  and  efpecially  powdered  flate, 
with  the  fasces,  as  they  fall  into  the  deviling,  and  ftirring 
all  well  together,  that  they  may  incorporate,  and  the  fraud 
not  appear  ;  and  this  fraud  is  much  more  eafily  committed 
in  the  powdered  indigo,  than  in  that  which  is  in  cakes  ; 
becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  for  thofe  heterogeneous  bodies 
to  unite  fo  well  together,  as  not  to  make,  in  many  places, 
as  it  were,  beds  of  a  different  matter ;  and  then,  by 
breaking  the  piece  of  indigo,  they  are  eafily  perceived. 

The  two  following  expedients  may  be  made  ufe  of,  in 
order  to  know  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  indigo. 

The  firft  is  to  diffolve  a  bit  of  it  in  a  glafs  of  water. 
If  it  is  pure  and  well  made,  it  will  entirely  diffolve ;  but 
if  it  is  adulterated,  the  foreign  matter  will  fink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glafs. 

The  fecond  is  to  burn  it.  The  good  indigo  will  burn 
all  away,  whereas  the  afhes,  earth,  fand,  and  flate,  re- 
main after  the  true  indigo  is  confumed. 

In  1694,  indigo  was  fold  at  the  Windward  Iflands,  from 
three  livres  ten  fols,  to  four  livres  per  pound,  according 
to  its  beauty,  and  the  number  of  veffels  to  be  freighted 
with  it.  I  have  known  it  fince  at  a  much  lower  price; 
however,  the  planter  would  not  fail  of  making  a  very 
confiderable  profit  of  it,  though  he  fhould  fell  it  for  no 
more  than  forty  fols  per  pound ;  becaufe  this  commo- 
dity requires  fewer  utenfils  and  lefs  charges  than  a  fugar 
work. 

Since  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  introduced  in  South 
Carolina,  great  quantities  of  that  ufeful  dye  have  been 
brought  from  thence  to  England  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped, 
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that  the  encouragement  granted  by  parliament  to  the 
planters,  will  enable  them  to  profecute  this  branch  of 
commerce  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  be  a  great  national 
benefit,  and  of  equal  advantage  to  that  country :  but  as 
yet  the  planters  have  riot  arrived  to  fo  much  perfection 
in  the  making  of  it  as  could  be  wifhed  ;  for  moft  of  the 
indigo  which  I  have  feen  of  the  produce  of  that  country, 
has  been  fo  hard  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  diflblve,  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  pouring  a  quantity  of  lime-water  into 
the  vat,  in  order  to  make  t\iefceces  of  the  plant  fubfide. 
I  have  alfo  been  informed  by  letters  from  many  of  the 
planters,  that  after  the  fermentation  of  the  plant  in  the 
vat,  it  comes  out  again  almoft  entire,  being  but  in  a  very 
fmall  proportion  leflened,  either  in  bulk  or  weight. 
This  may  probably  be  owing,  in  great  part,  to  their 
culture  of  the  plant,  as  alfo  from  their  vats  not  being 
large  enough  to  contain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  herb, 
to  make  the  fermentation  ftrong  enough  to  diflblve  itj 
or  from  the  vats  being  built  in  the  open  air,  whereby 
the  fermentation  may  be  impeded,  by  the  cooler  breezes 
of  the  evening  air  ;  for  in  the  iflands  where  the  beft  in- 
digo is  made,  their  vats  are  all  built  under  cover,  where 
their  heat  is  greater  than  that  in  Carolina ;  therefore 
this  requires  the  attention  of  the  planters  of  indigo. 

As  to  the  culture  of  the  plant,  by  all  the  information 
I  have  been  able  to  procure  from  thence,  they  commit  a 
great  error  in  fowing '  their  feeds  too  thick,  whereby 
the  plants  are  drawn  up  with  ftems,  which  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  garnifhed  with  leaves ;  nor  are  the  leaves  fo  large 
and  fucculent  as  they  would  naturally  grow,  were  the 
plants  allowed  a  greater  fhare  of  room,  fo  that  the  ftalks 
confift  of  little  elfe  but  ftrong  vefTels  which  are  not  dif- 
folvable  by  the  fermentation,  and  it  is  only  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plant  which  are  furniflied  with  leaves ;  like 
young  trees  growing  clofe  together  which  are  drawn  up 
with  flender  ftems,  having  no  lateral  branches,  nor  leaves, 
but  at  their  tops ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  a 
great  quantity  of  indigo  can  be  produced  from  plants  fo 
managed  ;  for  it  is  a  common  obfervation  of  the  culti- 
vators of  woad,  that  when  their  plants  fpire,  and  have 
narrow  thin  leaves,  they  produce  but  little  of  the  dye ; 
fo  that  they  make  choice  of  rich  ftrong  land  for  fowing 
the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and  are  careful  to  thin  them,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  fpread,  and  produce  large  fuccu- 
lent leaves,  from  which  they  always  reap  the  greateft 
profit.  If  the  planters  of  indigo  in  America  would  but 
imitate  the  cultivators  of  woad  in  this  particular,  they 
would  certainly  find  their  advantage  in  fo  doing. 

Another  thing  in  which  they  err,  is  letting  the  plant 
ftand  too  long  before  they  cut  it,  fuppoling  from  the 
height  of  the  plant  to  procure  a  great  quantity  of  the 
dye  ;  but  in  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken,  for  the  older 
the  plant  is  before  it  is  cut,  the  drier  and  firmer  will  be 
the  ftalks  ;  therefore  but  little  of  the  plant  will  be  dif- 
fblved  by  fermentation,  nor  will  thefceces  of  the  old  plants 
be  nearfo  beautiful  as  that  of  the  young.  Therefore  it 
is  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  would  try  fome  few  experi- 
ments in  the  culture  and  management  of  the  plants,  by 
fowing  thin,  and  keeping  the  plants  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds  ;  as  alfo  to  cut  them  while  young  and  full  cf  juice, 
and  hereby  they  will  be  better  informed  how  to  improve 
it  to  the  greateft  advantage.  But  as  labour  is  dear  in 
that  country,  fo  many  perfons  may  probably  object  to 
the  expence  of  cultivating  the  indigo  in  this  method  ; 
therefore,  to  avoid  this,  I  have  before  propofed  fowing 
the  feeds  with  a  drill-plough,  whereby  the  firft  expences 
will  be  greatly  leflened,  and  the  feeds  more  equally 
fown  ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  that  hoe-plough,  ten  acres  may 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  with  as  fmall  expence  as  one, 
when  managed  by  the  hand-hoe ;  and  by  ftirring  of  the 
ground  often,  and  earthing  up  the  plants,  they  would 
grow  much  ftronger,  be  lefs  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by 
flies,  and  have  larger  and  more  fucculent  ftalks  and 
leaves.     Miller.     See  Indigo. 

ANIMALS,  all  organized  bodies  endowed  with  life 
and  fpontaneous  motion,  are  fo  called. 

According  to  the  moft  probable  and  generally  received 
opinion,  all  animals  are  originally  produced  from  eggs, 
in  which  they  are  contained,  till  their  covering  is  pene- 
trated, and  their  bulk  encreafed  by  the  penetration  of 
the  male,  feed  fo  as  to  become  ready  for  hatching. 
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When  the  animal  breaks  loofe  from  the  fliell  in  its  per- 
fect form,  we  fay  the  dam  of  it  is  viviparous ;  when  the 
young  is  excluded  with  a  hard  covering  round  it,  which 
we  call  the  fliell,  we  fay  the  dam  is  oviparous.  The  fhell 
of  the  egg  in  the  oviparous  kind  is  hard  and  convex,  the 
better  to  reiift  the  preflure  and  injuries  of  the  air,  to 
which  it  muft  lie  expofed  for  fome  time. 

All  animals  that  are  formed  with  feet,  fins,  or  wings, 
and  have  the  free  power  of  tranfporting  themfelves  from 
one  place  to  another,  are  divided  into  two  fexes,  under 
each  fpecies,  that  they  may  confer  their  joint  offices  in 
rearing  their  young.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  animals 
which  are  confined  all  their  life  long  to  one  fpot,  are 
hermaphroditical,  or  have  both  fexes  conjoined  in  one  body, 
and  procreate  their  fpecies  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
male.  Of  this  fort  are  limpits,  and  feveral  other  kinds 
offhell-fifh. 

The  philofophers  comprehend  man  under  the  fpecies  of 
animals,  and  define  him  a  rational  animal:  though  among 
naturalifts,  &c.  animals  are  ufually  confined  to  irra- 
tionals. 

Animals  may  be  confidered  either  as  aerial,  terrejlrial, 
aquatic,  or  amphibious.  We  term  thofe  aerial  which 
have  wings,  with  which  they  can  fupport  themfelves  in 
the  air. 

Terrejlrial  are  thofe  whofe  only  place  of  reft  is  upon 
the  earth.  Aquatic  are  thofe  whofe  conftant  abodes  are 
in  the  water. 

Thofe  are  ftiled  amphibious  which  live  freely  in  the  air, 
upon  the  earth,  and  yet  are  obferved  to  live  long  in  the 
water,  as  if  they  were  natural  inhabitants  of  that 
element. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  fubdivided  into  birds  and  flies. 
Fifties,  which  are  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  animals,  may 
be  divided  into  fhell-fifh,  fcaly-fifh,  and  thofe  that  have 
neither  apparent  fcales  nor  fhells. 

And  terrejlrial  animals  may  be  be  fubdivided  into  qua- 
drupeds, or  beafts  ;  reptiles,  which  have  many  feet ;  and 
ferpents,  which  have  no  feet  at  all. 

Injects,  which  in  their  different  changes  belong  to  fe- 
veral of  the  foregoing  divifions,  may  be  confidered  as 
one  large  tribe  of  animals.  They  are  called  infeils,  from 
a  feparation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  whereby  they 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  bv 
a  fmall  ligature,  as  we  fee  in  wafps,  common  flies,  and 
the  like. 

Befides  all  thefe,  there  are  fome  animals  which  are  not 
perfectly  of  thefe  kinds,  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  mid- 
dle betwixt  them,  by  having  fomething  of  both,  as  beafts 
and  birds,  in  them. 

The  greateft  part  of  animals  have  five  fenfes,  viz. 
feeing,  hearing,  fmelling,  tafting,  and  feeling.  Some 
reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  fome  of  the  aquatics,  want  one 
or  more  of  thefe  fenfes,  and  are  therefore  called  imperfeU 
animals,  as  worms,  oyfters,  cockles,  &c. 

One  would  be  furprized  to  hear  fceptical  perfons  dis- 
puting for  the  reafon  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only 
our  pride  and  prejudices  that  will  not  allow  them  the  ufe 
of  that  faculty.  Reafon  fliews  itfelf  in  all  occurrences 
of  life  ;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no  difcovery  of  fuch  a 
talent,  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own  pre- 
fervation,  or  the  continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Animals,  in 
their  generation,  are  wifer  than  the  fons  of  men ;  but 
their  wifdom  is  confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies 
in  a  very  narrow  compafs.     Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 

Whence  arifes  the  uniformity  we  obferve  in  all  the  works 
of  animals  ?  Why  is  every  fpecies,  in  various  countries, 
conftantly  doing  the  fame  thing,  in  the  fame  method  ? 
Why  does  not  every  individual  do  its  work  better  or 
worfe  than  another  individual  ?  There  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  proof  that  all  their  operations  are  derived  from 
a  mechanical  and  entirely  material  origin  ;  for  did  they 
participate,  in  the  leaft  degree,  of  that  light  inherent 
in  our  minds,  their  works  would  at  leaft  fhew  a  variety, 
if  not  perfection.  Every  individual  of  the  fame  kind 
would,  in  fome  of  its  performances,  do  fomething  a  little 
different  from  what  another  had  done.  No,  their  plan 
is  univerfally  the  fame.  The  order  of  their  adlions  may 
be  traced  through  the  whole  fpecies  ;  it  is  not  left  to 
each  individual  :  and  whoever  would  therefore  attribute! 
a.  foul  to  animals,  lies  under  a  neceffity  of  making  but 
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Cine  to  each  (pedes,  of  which  every  individual  would  be 
be  an  equal  partaker.  This  foul,  therefore,  would  be 
divifible,  confequently  material,  and  of  a  nature  entirely 
different  from  ours.     Buffon's  Hijl.  Naturelle. 

All  fubftances  produced  from  animals  are,  by  the  che- 
mifts,  faid  to  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  in  order  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  others  which  belong  to  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  kingdoms. 

The  earth  of  animals  is  not  found  to  differ  from  that  of 
vegetables  in  any  refpect ;  but  the  falts  of  animals  differ 
very  remarkably  from  thofe  of  vegetables,  in  being  vo- 
latile; whereas  thofe  of  vegetables,  before  they  have  un- 
dergone putrefaction,  arc  fixed  fo  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  elevation  by  the  mod  intenfe  fire.     See  Analysis, 

ANIMALCULE,  a  minute  animal,  fcarcely,  if  at  all, 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Thofe  who  have  made  the  mod  minute  refearches,  and 
the  molt  accurate  enquiries  into  the  natures  of  the  feveral 
objects  fubjeited  to  their  fenfes,  have  found,  that  the 
fubftances  upon  which  they  employed  their  curiofity 
were  often  quite  different  from  what,  at  firft  view,  they 
appeared  to  be.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  whole  earth 
has  been  found  replenifhed  with  an  inexhauftible  ftore  of 
what  we  fhould  leaft  of  all  fufpect,  that  is,  an  infinite 
number  of  animalcules  floating  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
fporting  in  the  fluids  we  drink,  or  adhering  to  the  feveral 
objects  we  fee  and  handle.  The  conjectures  and  hypo- 
thefes  relating  to  the  production,  generation,  ftructures 
and  ufes  of  thefe  animals,  have  been  as  various,  and,  per- 
haps, as  far  remote  from  truth,  as  any  that  ever  were 
contrived  by  the  caprice,  or  embraced  by  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  But  conjecture,  obfeurity,  and  darknefs 
are  now,  in  a  great  meafure,  banifhed  from  this  branch 
of  learning,  fmce,  by  the  affiftance  of  microfcopes,  we 
not  only  know  that  thefe  animalcules  exift,  but  are  alfo 
enabled  to  difcover  their  particular  fhapes,  and  various 
degrees  of  motion. 

Water,  the  leaft  compounded  of  any  fluid  we  are  yet 
acquainted  with,  not  only  contains  a  large  number  of 
thefe  animalcules,  but  alfo  proves  a  proper  medium  for 
their  multiplication.  See  Mem.  de  I' Acad.  Roy.  des  Scicn. 
1707. 

If  then  water,  the  molt  fimple  of  all  other  fluids,  thus 
abounds  in  animalcules,  and  proves,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  a 
proper  medium  for  their  production  and  multiplication, 
how  much  more  mult  we  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe  with 
other  fluids  of  a  richer  texture,  and  a  more  compound 
nature  ?  What,  for  inftance,  mult  we  think  of  the  vaft 
ftore,  and  furprizing  variety  of  animalcules  contained  in 
that  heterogeneous  fluid  the  air  ?  What  numbers  of  them 
rnitft  be  contained  in  fermented  liquors,  generous  wines, 
and  acids  of  every  kind  ?  How  mult  they  abound  in  the 
tefticles,  the  feed,  and  other  juices  of  animals  ?  What 
muft  their  number  be  in  fowls  and  fifties,  and  even  in 
reptiles,  and  in  infects  of  the  fmalleft  and  molt  inconfi- 
derable  fize.  However  romantic  this  may  appear  to  one 
unaccuftomed  to  pry  into  the  hidden  wonders  of  the 
works  of  nature,  it  is  neverthelefs  far  from  being  one  of 
thofe  curious  hypothefes,  which  tantalize  the  mind  with 
delufive  appearances  of  truth  for  awhile,  and  leave  it  at 
laft  to  fit  down  in  a  dejected  ftate,  and  bewail  its  want 
of  evidence ;  for  Mr.  Lewenhoeck,  that  great  enricher  of 
itatural  hiftory,  and  accurate  obferver  of  the  minuteft 
works  of  the  creation,  has  fubjected  thefe  matters  to  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  and  even  given  an  irrefragable  de- 
monftration,  that  the  number  of  animalcules,  contained  in 
the  feed  of  one  cod-fifti,  is  more  than  ten  times  that  of 
all  the  men  living  upon  the  whole  furface  of  our  globe. 

In  fhort  animalcules  abound  in  every  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  very  food  we  ufe  is  mixt  and  incorporated 
with  the  eggs  laid  by  them.  In  the  Philofophical  Trans- 
actions there  are  very  furprizing  accounts  of  animalcules 
found  in  various  fubftances,  and  of  different  forts. 

ANIMATED  Needle,  one  touched  with  a  load-ftone, 
W  animated  with  the  magnetic  effluvia. 

ANIMATED  Power,  in  mechanics,  a  man,  or  other 
animal,  in  oppofition  to  an  inanimated  one,  as  that  of 
fprings,  weights,  &c. 

ANIMA7  ED  Mercury,  among  the  chemifts,  fignifies 
a  mercury,   which   being  joined  with  a  perfect  metal,  is 
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reduced  to  a  certain  fpecies.     Such  a  mercury  is  wanted 
by  the  fpagirijls  to  help  them  to  the  philofopher's  ftone. 

Mr.  Boyle  calls  that  animated  mercury  which,  from 
fome  fpirituous  particles  it  is  impregnated  with,  is  ren- 
dered capable  of  growing  hot,  when  mingled  with  gold. 
ANIMATED.  The  French  give  the  name  of  ani- 
mated gum  to  a  fort  of  yellowifh  and  tranfparent  gum, 
which  drops  by  incifion  from  fome  trees  in  New  Spain. 

ANIME,  or  Gum  Anime,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum,  or 
white  refin,  chiefly  brought  from  America. 

It  flows  from  an  incifion  made  in  a  tree  of  a  moderate 
bignefs,  the  leaves  of  which  refemble  thofe  of  the 
myrtle. 

The  heft  gum  anime  is  white,  dry,  friable,  clean,  of  a 
good  fmell,  and  foon  confumes,  when  thrown  into  the 
fire :  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  and  elfential  fait. 

It  is  proper  to  difcufs,  foften,  and  diffipate  cold  hu- 
mours, and  is  of  ufe  in  the  head-ach,  and  to  ftrengthen 
the  brain.     Lemery. 

The  Brafilians  apply  the  fcum  of  it  for  diforders  of  the 
head  from  colds ;  and  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  of  fervice 
to  other  parts  of  the  body  likewife,  when  affected  by  the 
fame  caufe.     Lewis. 

ANINGA,  a  root  which  grows  in  the  Antilles  iflands, 
and  is  pretty  much  like  the  China  plant.  The  root  of 
the  aninga  is  now  ufed  by  fugar-bakers,  for  refining  the 
fugar,  and  is  more  effectual  and  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
fublimate  of  mercury  and  arfenic,  that  were  ufed  for- 
merly, before  it  was  found  that  the  aninga-root  was  proper 
for  that  ufe. 

ANJOU,  a  province  in  France.     The  principal  ma- 
nufactures eftablifhed  in  this  fruitful,  and  plentiful  part 
of  France,  in  which  may  be  included  Touraine,  Maine, 
and  Perche,  are  comprized  in  the  filken,  woollen,  and 
tanning  commodities.     The  firft  has  its  eftablifhment  in 
Tours,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Touraine,  where  are 
made  all  forts  of  fine  filks,  as  velvets,  mohair,  ferges, 
brocades,  fattins,  taffeties,  &c.  in  which  formerly  were 
worked  up  2400  bales  of  filk,  though  at  prefent  three  or 
four  hundred  are  more  than  fufficient ;  and  the  fame  de- 
cay that  has  happened  in  this  manufacture  has  occurred 
in  the  woollen,  this  hardly  employing  fifteen  or  twenty- 
looms  now,  which  occupied  two  hundred  and  fifty  before. 
AtAmboife,  Chinon,  Richelieu,  Loudan,  Loches,  Beau- 
lieu,  St.  Chriftophle,    St.  Pater,   Laval,  Beaumont,  la 
Roue,  Roziers,  Montrefor,  Villeloin,  Orbigny,  Reug- 
nay,   Chateau-Renault,    Neuville,   Pontpierre,   Maray, 
Neufay,  Loifaut,  and  Montricard,  are  made  much  the 
fame  forts  of  fluffs  and  cloths,  as  in  the  laft-mentioned 
province.     Few  hides  are  now  tanned  here,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  great  quantity  that  ufed  to  be  formerly. 
The  natural  products  of  thefe  parts  confift  in  wines, 
brandies,  falt-petre,  and  fuch  abundance  of  fruits  raifed, 
and  afterwards  preferved  by  the  natives,  as  have  drawn  on 
this  province  the  appellation  of  the  garden  of  France. 
In   the   parifhes  of  Parcenay,   Abillon,  St.  Mars,  and 
Mettray,  are  quarries  of  mill-ftones  ;  and  near  the  abbey 
of  Noyers,  a  copper-mine  was  difcovered  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  laft  century.     About  7000  pieces  of  cloths, 
ferges,  druggets,  linfey-woolfeys,  and  other  fluffs,  are 
made1  in  this  diftrict  of  Touraine,  befides  fome  caps,  hats, 
and  Hackings  ;  in  that  of  Anjou  are  gathered  wines,  flax, 
and  hemp,  of  which  large  quantities  of  thread  and  linen 
are  made  ;    the  quarries  of  flate,  iron,  and  coal-mines, 
the  whitfteries  for  linen  and  wax,  the  refineries  of  falt- 
petre  and  fugar,  the  forges  and  glafs-houfes,  with  the 
manufacture  of  Eftaminas,  and  druggets  of  various  forts, 
make  up  the  commerce  of  this  province  ;  of  thefe  latter 
about  4000  pieces  are  made  yearly  at  Angers,  Chateau- 
Gontiers,  la  Fleche,  Beango,  Saumur,  le  Ludi,  Dove, 
Montreuil,  Bellay,  Beaufort,  and  Durtal,  befides  fome 
hats,  caps,  &c.     In  the  territory  of  Maine,  about  5300 
pieces  of  the  aforefaid  woollens  are  made,  though  the 
principal  manufacture  of  this  province  is  linen,  for  which 
it  produces  the  materials  in  vaft  plenty,  and  there  has 
been  feen  20,000  people  employed  at  once  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  it  :  here  are  alfo  fome  glafs-houfes,  iron- 
mines,  &c.    and   large   quarries  of  a  middling  fort  of 
marble.     The  manufactures  of  the  fmall   province  of 
Perche,  are  linens,  fluffs,  and  paper,  of  which  the  firft 
Q.q  is 
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is  the  moil  considerable ;  they  have  alfo  here  fome  forges 
For  iron,  and  carry  on  fome  trade  in  the  grazing  way. 

ANISE,  or  Anil,  a  greyifh  wood,  that  comes  from 
the  Indies  in  thick  logs,  or  billets,  and  which  is  called 
anife  becaufe  of  its  fcent,  which  comes  pretty  near  that 
of  the  plant  which  bears  that  name,  and  grows  very 
commonly  in  the  gardens  in  France,  and  elfewhere. 

The  anife-wobd  is  ufed  in  inlaid-work,  and  turner's 
wares.  The  druggifts  alfo  fell  the  feed  of  it,  difguifed 
under  different  names,  calling  it  fometimes  anife  of 
China,  of  Siberia,  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  of  the 
Indies  ;  but,  to  give  it  more  reputation,  they  call  it 
moft  commonly  the  feed  of  Badian,  or  the  feed  of  Zingi. 

This  feed,  which  is  contained  in  a  fmall  pod,  very 
hard  and  thick,  in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  is  perfectly  like 
that  of  the  coloquintida,  except  only  that  it  is  of  a  tanned 
colour,  and  fhining,  and  that  it  has  a  pretty  good  fmell. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  it  with  their  tea,  and  the  Dutch  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  after  their  example,  alfo  put  fome  into 
that  liquor,  and  into  their  fherbet,  pretending  that  it 
gives  it  a  more  pleafant  flavour.  The  ufe  of  it  is  not 
introduced  in  France,  nor  in  England,  that  we  know  of. 

ANISUM,  in  botany,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  com- 
monly called  anife. 

It  is  a  fmall  tender  plant,  producing  one  flalk,  feldom 
growing  above  two  feet  high,  whofe  lower  leaves  are 
whole,  round,  and  indented  about  the  edges  ;  but  thofe 
which  grow  upon  the  ftalk  are  winged,  and  finely  di- 
vided, of  a  pale  green  colour.  It  flowers  and  feeds  in 
July,  the  root  dying  every  year  after  it  has  yielded  its 
feed.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany ;  but  the  beft  feed, 
which  is  the  only  part  ufed,  comes  from  Spain. 

Anifeed  is  carminative,  expelling  wind  out  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  both  given  at  the  mouth,  and  in 
clyfters.  It  is  very  ufeful  againft  cold  affections  of  the 
lungs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  afthmas.  The  oil, 
diftilled  from  the  feed,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
and  often  applied  outwardly  in  carminative  and  anodyne 
liniments,  and  particularly  for  the  pleurify,  and  other 
pains  in  the  fide.     Miller. 

The  good  qualities  anife-feeds  ought  to  have  are  as 
follow  :  it  muft  be  frefh,  large,  plump,  newly  dried,  of 
a  good  fmell,  and  of  a  biting  and  aromatic  tafte,  without 
any  bitternefs. 

The  confectioners  ufe  a  great  deal  of  anife-feed  in  fu- 
gar  plums,  which  they  fell  under  divers  denominations. 

There  is  extracted  from  anife-feed,  by  diftillation,  a 
kind  of  white  oil,  called  effence,  or  quinteffence,  of 
anife,  of  which  that  which  comes  from  Holland  is  the 
moft  efteemed.  That  oil,  to  which  the  phyficians  and 
apothecaries  afcribe  great  virtues,  is  of  a  very  ftrong  and 
penetrating  fcent ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  ufed  with  dif- 
cretion.  Perfumers  mix  fome  of  it  with  their  paftes  and 
pomatums,  to  give  them  a  fweet  fcent.  They  alfo  put 
fome  of  it  in  certain  mixtures  of  aromatics. 

Whilft  anife-feed  is  diftilling  to  extract  the  oil  from  it, 
there  comes  a  clear  water  from  it,  which  is  called  anife- 
water,  the  effects  of  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
anife-oil. 

That  oil  muft  be  ehofen  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  of 
a  ftrong  fcent,  as  eafily  liquified  by  the  leaft  heat,  as,  con- 
gealed by  the  leaft  cold. 

Anife-feed  affords,  likewife,  another  fort  of  oil,  quite 
green,  which  is  got  by  expreflion,  to  which  the  fame 
virtues  are  afcribed  as  to  the  white  oil,  but  the  effects  of 
it  are  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  quick.  It  is  to  M.  Cbaras 
that,  in  France,  the  difcovery  of  this  laft  fort  of  oil  is 
owing.  Anife-feed  is  noted  among  the  drugs  and  fpices 
to  be  garbled,  mjlat.  i  Jac.  I.  cap.  19. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amfterdam.  It  is  the 
fourth  part  of  an  aem,  and  contains  two  Jiekans.  KJlekan 
is  fixteen  mingles,  and  a  mingle  two  pints  of  Paris,  or 
about  two  quarts  wine  meafure  in  England  :  fo  that  an 
anker  contains  fixty-four  pints  of  Paris,  or  about  thirty- 
two  gallons  Englifti  meafure.     See  Aem. 

ANNABASSES,  a  coarfe  blanketing  made  in  France 
for  their  Guinea  trade,  and  in  particular  for  that  on  the 
coaft  of  Angola. 

ANNO  DOMINI,  is  the  computation  of  time  from 
the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  generally  in- 
fcrted  in  the  dates  of  all  public  writings  j  fometimes  with, 


and  fometimes  without  the  year  of  the  king's  reign.  As 
the  Romans  made  their  computation  from  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Grecians  by  Olympiads} 
fo  Chriftians,  in  remembrance  of  the  happy  incarnation 
of  our  Saviour,  reckon  their  time  from  thence.  The 
day  of  the  month,  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Chrift,  and  the  year  of  the  king's  reign,  are  the  ufual 
dates  of  deeds.     2  Injl.  675. 

ANNUITY,  fignifies  a  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for 
term  of  life,  or  years,  or  in  fee ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  writ  that  lies  againft  a  man  for  the  recovery  of  fuch 
a  rent,  if  it  be  not  fatisfied  every  year  according  to  the 
grant.     Reg.  Orig.  158.     F.  N.  B.  152. 

An  annuity,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  is  an  annual  fum 
of  money  granted  to  another  in  fee,  for  life,  or  years, 
which  charges  the  perfon  of  the  grantor  only.  Co.  Lit. 
144.  b.  The  author  of  the  New  Terms  of  Law,  defineth 
annuity  to  be  a  certain  fum  of  money  granted  to  another 
in  fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  for  term  of  life  or  years,  to  receive 
of  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  fo  that  no  freehold  be  charged 
therewith,  and  whereof  a  man  fhall  never  have  aflife,  or 
other  action,  but  a  writ  of  annuity. 

An  annuity,  ftriitly  taken,  is  a  yearly  payment  of  a 
certain  fum  of  money  granted  to  another  in  fee-fimple, 
fee-tail,  for  life  or  years,  charging  the  perfon  of  the 
grantor  only  ;  if  payable  out  of  lands,  it  is  properly 
called  a  rent-charge ;  but  if  both  the  perfon  and  the 
eftate  be  made  liable,  as  they  moft  commonly  are,  then 
it  is  generally  called  an  annuity.  Co.  Lit.  144.  b.  Finch. 
161.      1  Rol.  Abr.  226.     Dot!.  &  Stud.  Dial.  2.  cap.  30. 

When  annuities,  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  &c.  are 
not  paid  as  they  become  due,  fuch  annuities  are  faid  to 
be  in  arrears ;  and,  therefore,  to  find  the  value  of  an 
annuity  in  arrears,  we  muft  calculate  what  all  thefe  pay- 
ments will  amount  to,  allowing  any  rate  of  fimple  in- 
tereft  for  their  forbearance,  from  the  time  each  parti- 
cular payment  became  due:  in  order  to  this,  put  u  — 
the  annuity,  t  =r  the  time  it  has  continued  unpaid,  R  = 
the  ratio,  or  intereft  for  1 1.  for  one  year,  and  a  =.  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  and  its  intereft. 

Then,  if  u  =  the  firft  year's  rent  due  with  intereft, 
Ru  will  =  the  intereft,  and  2a  =  the  rent  due  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  year.  And,  confequently,  zRu  := 
the  intereft,  and  3a  =  the  rent  due  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year ;  and  3R11  =  the  intereft,  and  4a  =  the  rent 
due  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year :  and  fo  on  for  any 
number  of  years. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Ru  -\-  zRu  -J-  ^Ru  -f-  $Ru  -f- 
5«  =  fl,  the  fum  of  all  their  rents  and  their  interefts, 
being  forborn  five  years.  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
Ru  +  iRu  +  3-Ra  -|-  4_Ra  =  a  —  tu.  Here/ =  5.  Di- 
vide the  equation  by  u,  and  we  have  R  -+-  2R  -j-  3.R  4- 
,z>_g— *" 

In  order  to  find  the  fum  of  this  progreffion,  put  z  = 
R  +  2R  +  3R  +  4R,  &c.    Then  1  + 24-3  +  4,  &c. 
z 

=  R- 

Here  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft  terms  is  4  -\- 1  — 
5  =  r. 

And  the  number  of  all  the  terms  is  4  =  t —  1.  There- 

fore        r  X  t  =  the  fum  of  all  the  terms.     That  is, 

2 
tt  —  t       z      „      „    ttR  —  tR 
5=  -5.     Hence, =  z.     Confequently, 

ttR  —  tR       a  —  tu 


2  2 

From  this  equation  the  following  theorems  are  eafily 
and  naturally  deduced. 

_  ttRu  —  tRu  -f-  2fa  _,     ttu  —  tu 

Theorem  i. ■ =?«.    Or,  

2  2 

X  R  :  X  tu  =.  a. 

Theorem  2. 
2a — 2/« 


ttR  +  tR  +  2t 


=  u.      Theorem  3. 


=  R. 


ttu  —  tu 

XX  1 


Let  4  —  i=^-     Theni  =  V|^ 
R  Ru 


Theorem  4. 


By 
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By  the  help  of  thefe  four  theorems,  all  queftions  of 
this  nature  may  be  eafily  folved.     Thus,  for  example: 

Suppofe  250  1.  yearly  annuity  be  forborn  or  unpaid 
feven  years,  what  will  it  amount  to  in  that  time  at  fix 
per  cent,  for  each  payment  as  it  becomes. due  ? 

Here  u  =2  250,*  =  7,  and  R  =  o.  06,  are  given,  to 
find  a.  Which  is  eafily  performed  by  Theorem  i.  For, 
firft  250x7=  1750  =  tu;  and  1750X  7  =  12250  =  tta. 

Again,    12250 —  1750  =  10500  =  tttt  —  tu.     And 

I05°°.X0.  06  =  315.  Laftly,  315  +1750  =  (7=2065!. 


the  anfwer  required. 

Having  (hewn  the  method  of  finding  the  value  of  an- 
nuities in  arrears,  we  fhall  proceed  to  explain  the  manner 
of  finding  the  prefent  worth  of  annuities,  compofed  at 
fimple  intereft. 

The  whole  bufinefs  of  purchafing  annuities,  or  taking 
of  leafes,  &c.  for  an  affigned  time,  depends  upon  the 
true  equating  of  the  principal,  or  money  laid  out  on  the 
purchafe,  with  the  annuity  or  yearly  rent,  by  allowing 
the  fame  rate  of  intereft  to  both  parties;  which  may  be 
eafily  performed  by  carefully  attending  to  what  has  been 
already  faid.  For  example,  what  is  75  1.  yearly  rent,  10 
continue  nine  years,  worth  in  ready  money  at  6  per  cent. 
per  annum,  fimple  intereft  r 

Firft,  by  Theorem  1.  find  what  the  propofed  yearly 
rent  would  amount  to,  if  it  were  forborn  nine  years  at 
6  per  cent,  which  by  the  faid  theorem  will  amount  to  | 
837  =  *. 

.  Then  find  what  principal  being  put  out  to  intereft,  for 
the  fame  time,  and  at  the  fame  rate,  will  amount  to 
837!.  =  ^.     See  Interest  Simple. 

Thus /i?  =  0.  54  =  9X0.    06.   r.R-f-i— il  54,  by 
which  divide  837,  and  we  have  543.  5064=:  543 1.   10  s. 
1  \  d.  the  prefent  worth  of  the  annuity  required. 
•   In  purchafing  annuities  or  penfions,  &c.  and  taking 
leafes  in  reverfion,  it  is  very  ufual  to  allow  compound  in- 
tereft to  the  purchafer  for  his  ready  money,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  very  requifite  to  underftand  it. 
r  Pz=,  the  principal  put  to  intereft. 
t  =  the  time  of  its  continuance. 
1  a  ==  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  intereft. 
•  n  __  i  tne  amount  of  1 1.  and  its  intereft  for  1  year 
I    at  any  given  rate,which  may  be  thus  found: 
106  :  :  r  :  1,06  =  the  amount  of  rl.  at 


ANN 

without  tables  ;  though  not  fo  readily  as  by  the  help  of 
tables,  calculated  on  purpofe. 

ANNUITIES,  or  Pensions  in  arrcar,  computed  at 
compound  intereji. 

Suppofe  u  =  the  firft  year's  rent  of  any  annuity  without 
intereft. 

Then  will  Ru  -f-  a  =  the  amount  of  the  firft  year's 
rent  and  its  intereft ;  more  the  fecond  year's  rent. 

And  RRu  -j-  Ru  -\-  u  =  the  amount  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  years  rents,  with  their  intereft ;  more  the  third 
year's  rent,  &c. 

Here  RRu  -f-  Ru  -f-  u  =  a  the  amount  of  any  yearly- 
rent  or  annuity,  being  forborne  three  years.  And  from 
hence  may  be  deduced  thofe  proportions : 

Viz.  a  :  Ru  :  :  Ru  :  RRu  :  :  RRu  :  RRRu,  and 
fo  on  in  tt-  for  any  number  of  terms  or  years  denoted  by 
/,  wherein  the  laft  term  will  always  be  uR—1. 

Confequently  a  —  uR'—1  =  the  fum  of  all  the  ante- 
cedents. 

And  a  —  a  =  the  fum  of  all  the  confequents  in  the 
feries. 

And,  therefore,  it  will  be  a  :  uR  :  :  a- — uR'—'  :  a — a. 

Ergo  au  —  aa  =  Rua  —  uuR<  which  being  divided  all 
by  a,  will  become  a  —  a  =  Ra  —  uR'. 

From  this  laft  equation,  it  will  be  eafy  to  raife  the  fol- 
lowing theorems. 

5  uR<— u 

Ra  —  a 


Led 


1  :  1,07  =  the  amount  of  1 1.  at 


Viz.  100 

6  per  cent. 

Or  100  :  107 

7  per  cent. 

And  fo  on  for  any  affigned  rate  of  intereft. 

Then  if  R  =  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  1  year  at  any  rule. 
RR  =  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  2  years. 
RRR  =  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  3  years. 
.R4=  the  amount  of  1 1.  for4years. 
^s  =  the  amount  of  1 1.  for5years.  Herer=5. 

For  1  :  R  :  :  R  :  RR  :  :  RR  :  RRR  :  :  RRR  ; 
R4  ::  R*  :  Rt  &c.  in  -ff . 

That  is,  as  one  pound,  is  to  the  amount  of  one  pound 
atone  year's  end,  fo  is  that  amount  to  the  amount  of 
one  pound  at  two  years  end,  &c. 
I  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  compound  intereft  is  grounded 
upon  a  feries  of  terms,  encreafing  in  geometrical  propor- 
tion continued  ;  wherein  t  (viz.  the  number  of  years) 
does  always  affign  the  index  of  the  laft  and  higheft  term, 
viz.  the  power  of  R,  which  is  R. 

Again,  as  r  :  R'  :  :  P  :  PR'  —  a  the  amount  of  P 
for  the  time  that  R'  =  the  amount  of  1 1. 

That  is,  as  1 1.  is  to  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  any  given 
time  ;  fo  is  any  propofed  principal  (or  fum)  to  its  amount 
for  the  fame  time. 

From  the  premiffes,  I  prefume,  the  reafon  of  the  fol- 
lowing theorems  may  be  very  eafily  underftood : 

Theorem  1.  PR'z=a,  as  above. 

From  hence  the  two  following  theorems  are  eafily 
deduced  : 

Theorem  2. 


Theorem  1. 


Theorem  2 


i 


Theorem  3. 


R'—i 
C  Ra  4-  a  - 


tier- 

Theorem  3.   i  !L  = 

Bythefe  three  theorems  all  queftions  about  compound 
intereft  may  be  truly  refolveJ  by  the  pen  only,  viz. 


R: 


=  R'.     If  this  equation 

be  continually  divided  by  R  until  nothing  remains,  the 
number  of  thefe  divifions  will  be  f. 

Again,   i  —  R  —  Ri  =  "-IZ. "—.      If  this  equation  be 
I  »  u 

refolved  into  numbers  by  a  converging  feries,  the  root 
will  fhew  the  value  of  R. 

By  thefe  theorems,  all  queftions  relating  to  annuities* 
computed  at  compound  intereft,  may  be  folved. 

Several  ingenious  mathematicians,  as  Dr.  Halley, 
De  Moivre,  Sympfon,  &c.  have  explained  the  method 
of  computing  the  expe&ation,  or  eftimate  of  life  ;  but  it 
will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  to  mention  that  deduced 
by  the  great  Dr.  Halley  from  the  monthly  tables  of  the 
births  and  funerals  in  Breflau,  the  capital  city  of  the 
province  of  Silefia.  Whence  he  proves,  that  it  is  80  to  1 
a  perfon  of  twenty-five  years  old  will  not  die  in  a  year  : 
that  it  is  5^.  to  1,  that  a  man  of  forty  will  live  feven 
years  :  that  a  man  of  thirty  years  old  may  reafonably  ex- 
pert to  live  twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight  years,  &c. 
See  Philof.  Tranf.     N°  196. 

Now,  from  thefe  and  the  like  proportions,  hejuftly 
infers,  that  the  price  of  infurance  upon  lives  ought  to  be 
regulated :  there  being  a  great  difference  between  the  life 
of  a  man  of  twenty  and  one  of  fifty.  For  example,  it  is 
a  hundred  to  6*ne  that  a  man  of  twenty  dies  not  in  a  year, 
and  but  38  to  1,  for  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age.  And 
upon  thefe  alfo  depends  the  valuation  of  annuities  for  lives. 
For  it  is  plain,  that  the  purchafer  ought  to  pay  only  fuch. 
a  part  of  the  value  of  any  annuity,  as  he  hath  chances, 
that  he  is  living. 

And  for  that  purpofe  he  hath  taken  the  pains  (which 
was  not  a  little)  to  compute  the  following  table,  that 
fhews  the  value  of  annuities  for  every  fifth  year  of  age  to 
the  feventieth. 


Age. 

Years  pur- 

Age. 

Years  pur- 

Age. 

v 

Years  pur- 

chafe. 

chafe. 

chafe. 

1 

10,28 

25 

12,27 

5° 

9,21 

5 

13,40 

30 

11,72 

55 

8,51 

10 

'3,44 

35 

11,12 

60 

7,60 

15 

13.33 

40 

io,57 

65 

6,54 

20 

12,78 

45 

9,21 

70 

5>32 

The  fame  ingenious  gentleman  proceeds  on,  and  fhews 
how  to  eftimate  or  find  the  value  of  two  lives,  and  then 
of  three  lives. 

The 
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The  common  method  of  purchafing  annuities  is  at  a 
certain  number  of  years  purchafe ;  for  which  reafon,  the 
following  tables  may  be  ufeful  to  fhew  how  long  the 
annuitant  mult  live,  to  be  re-imburfed  his  principal 
money,  which  intereft,  at  any  given  rates. 

The  table  is  very  plain,  as  appears  by  this  example. 

Suppofe  eleven  years  is  given  fox  an  annuity. 


Then  if  the 


years. 

12 

r3 
13 

14 

14 


days. 
2001 

9 

200 

48 


annuitant^  15     190 
lives 


16 
18 

188 

21 

264 

27 

(-53 

201 
160J 

he  will  be  re- 
imburfed  his 
principal, 
with  intereft, 
at  the  rate  of 


2 

2i 

3 

3! 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

U 


per  cent, 
per  ann. 


The  fractions  of  the  year  are  made  in  days,  for  the 
greater  exactnefs,  though  it  is  common  for  annuities  to 
be  paid  either  half  yearly  or  quarterly. 

A  Table  to  calculate  the  value  of  annuities  upon  lives 
at  4I.  and  $1.  per  cent,  continuance  of  the  lives  to  re- 
imburfe  the  annuitants  their  purchafe-money. 


Years  pur- 

At 4  per  cent. 

At  5  per  cent. 

chafe  given 

for  a  life. 

years. 

days. 

years. 

days. 

1 

1 

15 

I 

19 

2 

2 

46 

2 

58 

3 

3 

95 

3 

121 

4 

4 

163 

4 

209 

5 

5 

252 

5 

327 

6 

6 

364 

7 

113 

7 

8 

137 

8 

3°3 

8 

9 

304 

10 

I72 

9 

11 

138 

12 

92 

10 

>3 

9 

'4 

75 

11 

H 

286 

16 

x34 

12 

16 

246 

18 

285 

13 

18 

261 

21 

189 

14 

20 

340 

24 

247 

IS 

23 

132 

28 

151 

16 

26 

18 

32 

360 

»7 

29 

19 

38 

322 

18 

32 

167 

47 

71 

To  ANNUL,  in  book-keeping,  fignifies  to  render 
an  article  null  by  making  it  of  no  import  in  the  account. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping  by 
double  entries,  that  this  rule  of  annulling  is  practifed  : 
inftead  of  erafing  a  fum  that  has  been  carried  by  miftake 
to  the  credit  of  an  account,  the  account  .is  debited  for 
the  fame  fum,  and  on  the  contrary,  if  a  fum  has  been 
placed  through  miftake  to  the  debtor  fide  of  the  account, 
the  fame  fum  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  account,  and 
it  is  cuftomary  to  mark  the  articles  thus  annulled  in  the 
margin  with  the  fame  letters,  as  AA.  or  BB.  after  which 
the  fame  fum  is  carried  to  the  account,  as  it  ought  to 
to  have  been  if  no  error  had  happened. 

ANODYNES,  in  phyfic,  medicines  which  procure 
deep,  and  eafe  from  pain. 

Among  the  principal  of  anodyne  medicines,  are  all  the 
medicinal  preparations  of  the  poppy,  efpecially  opium, 
which  the  ancients  called  the  tears  of  the  poppy,  or  me- 
conium, which  is  an  extract  of  the  poppy  procured  by 
boiling. 

Amdynes  are,  in  fome  cafes,  of  the  greateft  ufe,  but 
they  mould  always  be  adminiftred  with  prudence  and 
merit. 

hlojfinan  fays,  that  fleep  and  anodyne  medicines  quench 
third  ;  becaufe  they  remove  the  ftricture  from  the  glands, 
and  relax  the  duels  of  the  fauces,  by  which  means 
a  more  plentiful  effufion  of  moifture  is  procured  to 
them. 


ANT 

But  anodynes  in  a  more  lax  fenfe,  may  fignify  all  re- 
medies which  relieve  pain.  Thus  a  lancet  may,  not  im- 
properly, be  faid  to  be  an  anodyne ;  becaufe,  by  evacu- 
ating a  part  of  the  blood,  it  mitigates  inflammatory  pains. 
Thus  all  relaxing  remedies,  diluters,  and  medicines 
which  by  any  means  deftroy  acrimony,  or  expel  wind, 
are,  in  their  effects,  anodynes,  when  properly  applied. 

ANOMALISTICAL  Tear,  the  periodical  time  which 
the  earth  takes  up  in  revolving  round  her  orbit ;  whence 
it  is  alfo  called  the  periodical  year. 

The  anomaliflical  year  coniifts  of  365  days,  6  hours, 
9  minutes,  and  14  feconds  ;  which  is  fomething  more 
than  the  tropical  year.  This  difference  is  occafioned 
by  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes. 

ANONA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  613.  Guanabanus,  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  p.  42.  Tab.  10.  Annona  Raii Meth.  Plant.  153. 
There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are  natives 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  Alia ;  fome 
of  which  are  efteemed  for  their  fruits,  which  are  ufually 
ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow  ;  and  are,  by  the  Englifli  in 
America,  diftinguiihed  by  the  following  titles  ;  viz. 
cuftard-apple,  four-fop,  fweet-fop,  water-apple,  &c. 

ANONYMOUS,  that  which  has  no  name.  Part- 
nerfhips  in  trade  in  France  are  ftiled  anonymous,  when 
they  are  not  carried  on  Under  any  particular  name, 
but  wherein  each  of  the  partners  trades  vifibly  on  his 
own  account,  and  in  his  own  name ;  after  which,  all 
the  partners  give  one  another  on  account  of  their  profit 
orlofs  in  trade.  Thefe  forts  of  partnerlhips  are  concealed, 
and  known  only  to  the  partners  themfelves. 

Anonymous  partnerfhips  in  trade,  in  France, are  fuch, 
alfo,  wherein  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality  depofttc 
funis  of  money,  in  order  to  fhare  of  the  profit  and  lofs. 
To  this  end,  thofe  who  furnifti  the  capital  have  no  trou- 
ble in  the  carrying  on  the  trade,  nor  do  their  names  ap- 
pear to  be  any  way  interefted  therein. 

ANTARCTIC  Pole,  in  qftronemy,  the  fouth  pole, 
or  that  point  in  the  heavens,  which  the  fouth-end  of  the 
earth's  axis  points  to. 

Antarctic  Pole,  in  geography,  fignifies  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  earth's  axis. 

Antarctic  Circle,  a  lefler  circle  of  the  fphere,  230  30' 
diftant  from  the  fouth  pole,  and  parallel  to  the  equi- 
noctial. 

ANTEDATE,  a  falfified  date,  a  date  fet  down  before 
the  true  one. 

Antedates  are  of  a  very  dangerous  confequence  in  matters 
of  trade. 

ANTILLES  Iflands,  lie  in  America,  fltuate  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  between  59  and  63  degrees  of  weft  lon- 
gitude from  London,,  and  between  1 1  and  18  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Some  call  thefe  ifles  the  Caribbees, 
from  the  firft  fettlers,  though  this  is  a  denomination  that 
moft  geographers  confine  to  the  Leeward  Iflands,  with 
regard  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  European  fliips  from 
Old  Spain,  or  the  Canary  Iflands  to  New  Spain ;  in 
which  courfe  they  mull  neceflarily  pafs  between  fome  of 
thofe  iflands. 

They  are  commonly  diftinguiihed  by  the  Great  and 
Little  Antilles.  Befides  the  original  natives,  they  are  in- 
habited by  Spaniards,  or  Englifli,  French,  or  Dutch, 
as  they  have  happened  to  be  poilelTed  by  them.  We  {hall 
give  an  account  of  them,  as  they  occur,  in  their  alpha* 
beiical  order. 

ANTIMONY,  a  kind  of  mineral  fubftance,  com- 
pofed  of  metallic  particles  combined  with  a  fuiphurcous 
and  ftony  fubftance. 

Ores  of  antimony  are  found  in  many  countries,  and 
very  plentifully  in  feveral  parts  of  France.  The  glebes 
of  antimony  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  mixed  with  a  ftony 
matter,  and  the  pure  mineral  o*  metal  is  feparated  by 
breaking  the  glebe  into  fmall  pieces,  and  afterwards 
treating  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  refining  other  im- 
perfect metals. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  obferve,  as  it  were, 
long  and  lhining  needles,  on  the  furface  of  broken  anti- 
mony ;  and  that  on  which  they  are  molt  diftincT:  and  vifi- 
ble,  is  efteemed  the  heft.  Sometimes  thefe  ftreaks  are 
ranged  with  fo  much  order,  and  branch  out  with  fo  much 
regularity  in  certain  directions,  that  even  thofe  that  have 
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tiaily  opportunities  of  obfcrving  this  phenomenon,  can- 
not help  being  ftruck  with  its  beauty.  The  figures  of 
the  conftituent  molecules  of  this  mineral  may,  poffibly, 
contribute  fomething  to  the  formation  of  thofe  needles  : 
but  the  texture  and  configuration  of  the  conftituent  parts 
will  not  alone  account  for  the  difpofition  of  thefe  ftreaks, 
and  their  arrangement  with  regard  to  each  other ;  fince 
upon  breaking  different  lumps  of  the  fame  antimony,  and 
of  the  fame  fhape,  we  often  obferve  quite  different 
arrangements  of  thefe  ftreaks  of  needles.  Let  us  take, 
for  inftance,  equal  mafles  of  antimony,  of  a  regular  co- 
nical figure,  becaufe  this  mineral  is  generally  melted  in  a 
fpecies  of  crucibles  which  refemble  a  funnel,  or  an  in- 
verted cone.  Let  fcveral  of  thefe  conical  mafles  be 
broken,  each  into  feveral  parts  ;  and  we  fhall  find  the 
needles  of  the  fame  cone  difpofed  in  different  directions, 
and  varying  in  each  different  piece.  In  one  of  thefe 
mafles,  from  a  certain  height,  we  may  obferve  all  the 
needles  directed  to  the  point  of  the  cone  ;  a  little  higher, 
the  needles  fhall  be  horizontal,  or  nearly  perpendicular 
to-the  former  ;  above  thefe  we  fhall  obferve  others  which 
fhall  fometimes  be  all  directed  to  fome  point  of  the  bafe 
of  the  cone,  and  fometimes  divide  themfelves  into  cones, 
which  fhall  have  different  fummits.  In  another  of  thefe 
mafles,  we  fhall  not  find  the  needles  difpofed  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  but  running  into  conical  parcels,  in 
directions  quite  the  reverfe  of  each  other ;  that  is,  one 
conical  parcel  fhall  have  its  fummit  pointed  to  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  and  that  of  the  other  fhall  be  directed  to 
the  bafe.  In  fome  lumps  we  fhall  perceive  needles  every 
where,  in  others  we  fhall  difcover  none  at  all.  Often 
thefe  needles  appear  in  one  part  of  the  lump,  when  no 
fuch  thing  is  to  be  feen  in  the  reft.  Very  commonly  we 
fee  them  difpofed  in  parcels  of  a  conical  figure,  whatever 
the  external  form  and  fhape  of  the  lump  is ;  for  the  in- 
ternal cones  have  no  dependence  upon  the  external  co- 
nical form  of  the  common  mafs.  Sometimes  the  needles 
are  difpofed  along  the  fides  of  the  cone,  and  their  direc- 
tion feems  to  follow  the  fides  of  the  veflel  in  which  they 
become  fixed.  Notwithftanding  thefe  varieties,  the 
caufe  which  contributes  to  the  production  and  arrange- 
ment of  thefe  needles,  is  manifeft  ;  and,  however  little 
we  may  advert  to  it,  feems  to  be  owing  to  nothing  elfe 
but  that  refrigeration,  by  means  of  which  the  mineral 
fubftance  is  changed  from  a  fluid  into  afolid  ftate.  It  is 
to  this  refrigeration,  and  its  progrefs,  that  the  needles  of 
antimony  owe  their  production  and  direction  :  any  fub- 
ftance, whofe  fluidity  depends  only  on  the  grofs  particles 
of  the  fire,  which  feparate  and  agitate  its  conftituent 
molecules,  refumes  its  former  folidity,  when  it  is  left  to 
itfelf,  and  when  the  particles  of  the  fire  is  diffipated  : 
now  thefe  cannot  poffibly  be  diffipated  but  fucceffively, 
and  in  a  certain  order,  which  is  generally  fuch,  that 
thofe  parts  of  the  melted  fubftance,  which  are  either  next 
to  the  fides  or  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  firft  aftume  a 
confiftence  ;  then  the  molecules  next  to  thefe  become 
fixed,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  mafs  lofes  its  fluidity  : 
now  each  fixed  molecule  applies  itfelf  fo  much  the  more 
effectually  and  necefiarily  to  that  which  is  contiguous, 
as  the  contact  of  each  fixed  molecule,  with  that  which 
is  contiguous,  contributes  not  a  little  to  fix  it,  and  de- 
prive it  of  motion. 

Molecules  fucceffively  added  to  each  other,  form  a 
kind  of  fibres,  threads,  or  needles,  the  directions  of 
which  fhew  the  particular  order  in  which  the  refrigera- 
tion has  been  carried  on.  If  the  crucible  was  of  the 
fhape  of  a  hollow  bowl ;  if  its  fides  were,  every  where, 
equally  thick,  equally  warm,  of  the  fame  confiftence, 
and  equally  acted  upon  by  an  air  equally  cold  ;  and  if 
the  melted  fubftance  was  of  the  fame  uniform  nature  in 
all  its  parts,  all  the  needles,  or  fibres,  would  be  fo  many 
rays  terminating  in  the  center  of  the  bowl.  If  the  fub- 
ftance was  fuch,  that  its  fixed  particles  were  almoft  all  of 
a  length,  we  fhould  find,  alfo,  concentrical  beds  of 
needles,  formed  by  parcels  of  each  ray,  at  an  equal  di- 
ftance  from  the  center. 

But  as  fo  many  remarkable  circumftances  do  by  no 
means  occur  in  the  ordinary  refrigeration  of  antimony, 
neither  is  it  poffible  they  fhould  :  hence  the  regularities 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of  muft  neceflarily  arife.  Rcamur. 
Mem.  ie  I' Acad.  Roy.  1724. 
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A  great  many  excellent  medicines  are  furnifhed  by  this 
mineral  to  the  practice  of  phyfic.  Hence  it  has  become 
a  very  important  fubject,  fo  that  many  volumes  have 
been  written  concerning  it.  The  empirics  derive  moft 
of  their  boafted  fecrets  from  this  mineral,  as  is  evident 
from  the  irregularity  of  their  operations  ;  for  antimonial 
remedies  have  this  peculiar  property,  that  they  will, 
fometimes,  operate  with  great  violence  ;  and,  fometimes, 
even  in  the  fame  dofe,  and  fame  perfon,  without  any- 
apparent  alteration  of  circumftances,  fhall  have  no  vifible) 
operation. 

The  moft  common  preparations  of  antimony  are,  the 
liver  of  antimony,  crocus  metallorum,  emetic  tartar,  glafs  of 
antimony,  and  t\\e  flowers,  butter,  and  cinnabar  Of  antimony; 
the  powder  of  algaroth  ;  the  univerfal  panacea,  bezoar  mi- 
neral; diaphoretic  antimony :  kermes  miner  ale. 

Antimony  is  compofed  of  two  or  three  parts  of  fulphur, 
not  at  all  different  from  the  common  fort,  and  one  of  a 
white,  brittle,  femimetallic  fubftance.  This  mineral 
eafily  melts,  and  in  a  great  fire  proves  totally  volatile. 
Calcined  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  at  length  melted,  it 
runs  into  a  reddifh  glafs,  capable  of  giving  a  ftrong 
emetic  quality  to  wine.  Fufed  along  with  fixed  alcaline 
falts,  or  boiled  in  a  ftrong  lixivium  of  them,  the  more 
fulphureous  parts  are  firft  taken  up,  and  at  length,  the 
reguline  in  notable  quantity.  Regulus  of  antimony  is 
foluble  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  corroded  by  the  nitrous, 
perfectly  diflblved  by  aqua  regia,  and  the  concentrated 
acid  of  common  fait,  but  not  by  vinegar,  or  the  vege- 
table acids  ;  though  thefe  latter  extract  enough  from  it 
to  become  powerfully  emetic.  Crude  antimony  in  powder^ 
confidered  as  a  medicine,  has  no  fenfible  effect ;  though 
perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  the  grofs  manner  in  which 
it  is  ufually  prepared  ;  for  I  have  feen  notable  effects 
from  it  when  finely  levigated.  Many  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  this  mineral  are  moft  violently  emetic,  which 
yet  by  a  flight  alteration,  or  addition,  lofe  their  viru- 
lence, and  become  either  gently  purgative,  or  powerfully 
diaphoretic.     Lewis. 

Of  the  application  «/AnTi«ony/«  metallurgy. 

What  the  regulus  of  antimony  is  capable  of  performing 
in  the  way  of  improving  metals,  we  may  learn,  fays 
Dr.  Stahl,  from  Kern  der  Alchymie,  who  informs  us,  (1.) 
That  the  fimple  regulus  being  mixed  or  melted  along 
with  filver,  and  then  evaporated,  leaves  the  filver  en- 
riched with  a  few  grains  of  gold  ;  and,  (2.)  That  the 
crocus  metallorum,  or  the  fcoria,  obtained  in  the  prepara- 
tion' of  the  fimple  regulus,  being  edulcorated  and  ce- 
mented with  filver,  and  laftly  melted  into  it,  by  a  con- 
tinued fufion  of  feveral  hours,  renders  the  filver  fomething 
of  a  golden  nature. 

This  reguline  fubftance  of  antimony  may  likewife  be 
commodioufly  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  metallic 
fulphurs,  as  they  are  called,  and  their  purification  from 
all  terrefrrial  heterogeneousya?«\r ;  whence  the  compound 
metallic  regulus,  viz.  the  martial,  the  venereal,  and  the 
jovial  arife.  There  are  fome  who  queftion,  whether 
thefe  compound  regulufes  do  actually  participate  of  any 
thing  from  the  metal  wherewith  they  are  prepared ;  and 
fufpect  there  is  no  more  performed  in  this  cafe,  than  a 
bare  abforption  of  the  fulphur  abounding  in  the  acrimony, 
upon  which  the  reguline  part  fubfides  alone.  The  mean- 
ing whereof  is  this,  that  the  reguline  fubftance,  con- 
fufedly  intermixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  adhering 
fulphur,  is  what  makes  antimony ;  and  that,  if  ttiis  ful- 
phur be  taken  away,  the  remainder  becomes  regulus 
again :  whence,  as  the  fubjects  which  eafily  take  away 
this  fulphur  from  antimony,  are  alcalies,  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  lead,  any  one  or  more  of  thefe,  being  added  to 
antimony  in  fufion,  ought,  upon  that  fuppofition,  only 
to  receive  or  imbibe  the  fulphur,  and  leave  the  regulus 
pure  and  unmixed,  collected  in  a  metallic  form  at  the 
bottom. 

This  opinion  is  overthrown,  by  numerous  experi- 
ments and  inftances  to  the  contrary.  For  example,  if 
any  fuch  metallic  regulus,  though  made  ever  fo  pure,  be 
fimply  evaporated  by  the  blow-pipe,  upon  a  coal,  it 
leaves  a  pure  grain  of  metal  behind  it,  which,  upon  the 
proof,  is  found  to  be  gold  or  filver. 
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So  likewife  the  martial  regulus  in  particular,  being 
melted  in  a  crucible,  with  the  addition  of  coals,  or  com- 
mon fulphur,  and  detained  for  fome  time  in  the  fire,  a 
ruddy  powder  or  flowers  evaporate  or  fublime  from  it, 
which  nearly  approach  to  the  nature  of  cinnabar :  and, 
if  digefted  with  a  menftruum  confiding  of  three  parts 
ofdiftilled  vinegar,  and  one  of  aqua  fortis,  it  affords  a 
green  extraction ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  happens  in 
any  of  the  cafes,  when  only  the  fimple  regulus  is  em- 
plsyed. 

This  extraction  of  the  pure  metallic  fulphur  deferves 
to  be  the  more  attentively  confidered;  becaufe  Becher 
exprefsly  advifes  us  to  beware  of  ufing  corrofive,  faline 
menftruums  for  this  purpofe,  as  they  might  eafily,  toge- 
ther with  the  ufeful  part  of  the  regulus,  or  rather  of  the 
iron  or  copper,  corrode  and  extract  alfo  the  ufelefs, 
earthy,  and  ftyptic  part ;  which,  upon  melting  them  to- 
gether, would  again  accrete  to  the  ufeful  part,  and  con- 
ceal or  difguife  it  under  its  former  ignoble  veil. 

But  this  feparation  is  excellently  performed  by  the  re- 
gulus of  antimony  itfelf;  there  being  no  danger  that 
this  fhould  imbibe  any  of  the  terreftrial,  ftyptic  fub- 
ftances.  But  if  there  be  any  fufpicion,  that  fuch  a  com- 
pound regulus  fhould  ftill  contain  fomething  of  the  crude 
fubftance  of  the  metal,  as  we  ufually  find  to  be  the  cafe 
in  the  martial  regulus,  melted  in  a  ftrong  heat,  and  fud- 
denly  poured  into  the  cone  ;  or  if  the  antimony  employed 
contained  but  little  fulphur,  or  only  fo  fmall  a  propor- 
tion was  ufed  as  could  not  totally  corrode  the  metal ; 
whence  the  regulus  becomes  porous,  lefs  leafy,  and  lefs 
bright  and  fhining,  but  rather  appears  difcoloured  and 
grey,  and  of  itfelf  indifpofed  to  flow,  unlefs  the  fire  be 
made  very  intenfe  ;  and  whence  alfo  the  venereal  regulus 
turns  ruddy  or  livid  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  days  :  in  thefe 
cafes  the  regulus  is  to  be  beat  again,  mixed  with  its  own, 
or  a  half  more  than  its  own  weight  of  crude  antimony, 
and  thrown  into  a  well  ignited  crucible,  and  fufed  with 
a  very  good  heat,  fo  as  to  make  the  matter  run  very 
thin,  in  which  ftate  it  is  to  be  directly  poured ;  and,  by 
this  means,  the  antimony  again  imbibes  all  the  crude  metal 
that  ftill  adhered  to  the  regulus,  and  thus  at  a  fingle  ope- 
ration renders  it  highly  pure  and  bright :  an  effect,  which 
in  the  common  way  with  nitre,  is  not  obtained  without 
a  deal  of  trouble. 

Itmuftbe  further  obferved,  that  this  reguline  fubftance 
of  antimony  is  convertible  into  various  forms  and  fhapes. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  turned  to  a  fixed,  to  a  volatile, 
and  to  an  intermediate  fubftance,  in  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  diaphoretic  cerufe,  bezoar,  mineral  flowers,  mer- 
curius  vita,  glafs  of  antimony,  &c.  from  all  which  the  re- 
gulus may  not  only  be  recovered  again,  but  any  one  of 
them  may  likewife  be  converted  into  any  other,  or  made 
to  travel  fucceflively  through  all  the  various  forms  of 
the  reft. 

If  the  regulus  of  antimony  be  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  calcined  in  an  open  veffel,  fo  as  that  the  bottom  may 
remain  ignited  for  feveral  hours,  this  is  turned  into  a 
kind  of  grey  powder. 

And  here  there  occurs  a  remarkable  phcenomenon, 
which  has  occafioned  much  fpeculation  among  chemifts, 
viz.  that  the  regulus,  notwithftanding  its  conftant  eva- 
poration, or  fublimation,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  fume,  is 
found  to  gain  in  weight ;  fo  that,  for  example,  if  an 
ounce  of  the  powdered  regulus  were  thus  committed  to 
calcination,  it  becomes,  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
heavier,  by  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm,  than  it  was  at 
firft;  and  this  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  contracted  in 
its  bulk.  And,  if  the  powder  thus  calcined  be  melted 
with  a  fufKcient  degree  of  heat,  it  turns  to  a  kind  of 
purple  glafs,  fomewhat  purer  than  that  prepared  from 
common  antimony. 

If  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  in  grofs  powder,  be  added 
to  this  glafs,  and  the  method  of  reduction  pradtifed  in  a 
clofe  veffel,.  with  a  fire  of  fufion  continued  about  an  hour, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter  ; 
■when,  after  this,  the  veffel  comes  to  be  broken,  the  glafs 
will  be  found  reduced  to  metallic  regulus  again. 

The  ufe  of  Antimony  in  regard  to  gold. 

AH  the  metals,  except  gold,  are  fubject  to  an  attenu- 
ated refolution  by  antimony ;  to  that,  if  any  thing  of  gold 
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be  contained  in  the  other  metals,  it  may  by-  this  mean* 
be  feparated  from  them. 

The  feparation,  thus  procured  by  antimony,  Becher 
confiders  barely  as  the  effect  of  gravity  ;  on  account 
whereof  he  thinks  the  antimony  comes  to  refolve  and  col- 
lect together  all  the  metals,  which,  being  lighter  than 
gold,  continue  to  float  above  it. 

But  this  opinion  is  not  without  difficulties.  For, 
firft,  When  nothing  but  pure  gold  is  melted  along  with 
antimony,  the  antimony  ftill  lets  go  the  gold  in  the  fame 
manner;  though,  by  the  fuppofition,  it  fhould  only  do 
this  upon  the  mutual  fufion  of  other  metals  along  with 
the  gold.  Secondly,  But  the  principal  objection  is,  that 
gold  will  fubfide  in  antimony,  without  mixing  at  all  con- 
fiderably  therewith  ;  whilit  the  fame  antimony  remains 
moft  tenacioufly  interfperfed  in  the  bodies  of  all  other 
metals,  where  it  does  not  act  by  its  bare  gravity  alone, 
as  we  evidently  fee  in  the  cafe  of  lead  ;  for,  if  lead  be 
be  found  along  with  antimony,  and  little  plates  of  filver 
be  thrown  into  the  melted  mafs,  the  lead  will  not,  by 
that  means,  -be  precipitated,  but  rather  the  filver  freely 
fubfides  into  the  regulus,  which  is  no  way  touched  by  the 
antimony ;  whilft  the  antimony  detains  the  lead,  a  matter 
whereto  it  may  adhere  more  firmly  than  to  filver. 

It  is  however  true  in  practice,  that,  when  antimony  is 
melted  with  iron ;  for  inftance,  either  alone,  or  accord- 
ing to  other  methods  before  mentioned,  the  iron  thus 
fubtiley  diffolved  may  be  brought  to  enrich  the  body  of 
the  filver,  or  to  depofite  a  grain  or  two  of  gold  therein  } 
as  may  be  difcovered  by  adulterating  the  fcoria,  ftratify- 
ing  it  with  filver  plate,  and  cementing  them  both  toge- 
for  fome  hours  in  a  clofe  veffel,  the  fire  at  length  being 
fo  far  encreafed  as  to  make  the  matter  flow  for  fome  hours 
longer ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  beat  from  its 
fcoria,  refined,  and  proved  by  the  depart. 

The  reafon  of  which  effect  proceeds  hence,  that  the 
latent  gold  naturally  contained  in  iron,  being  now  very 
fubtiley  divided  and  diffufed  therewith,  comes,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  long  continued  fufion  and  ebullition,  to  be 
a  thoufand  times  toffed  and  agitated  every  where  about 
therein,  fo  as  of  neceffity  fometimes  to  infringe  upon, 
and  unite  with,  the  particles  of  the  filver,  which  now 
make  part  of  the  mixture ;  and,  being  once  lodged 
among  them,  they  cannot  afterwards  be  touched  either 
by  the  antimony,  or  the  iron ;  fo  that  the  gold,  thus  de- 
fended, wants  only  for  its  manifestation  to  be  perfectly 
feparated  from  the  fcoria,  and  collected  together  in  its 
natural  form,  by  the  proper  operations  for  that  purpofe. 
See  the  article  Refining. 

But  it  is  alfo  apparent  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
fcoria  here  formed  by  the  antimony  corroded  with  the  me- 
tal, when  they  come  to  be  joined  together,  are  lighter 
than  the  reft  of  the  metal  which  remains  corroded,  and 
floats  above  it  in  the  nature  of  fcum. 

The  theory  of  Becher,  therefore,  may  very  well  be 
admitted  in  this  fenfe,  that  all  metals,  but  gold,  being 
corroded  by  antimony,  that  metal,  on  account  of  its  fu- 
perior  fpecific  gravity,  falls  to  the  loweft  place. 

This  explanation  may  be  further  illuftrated  by  the 
following  experiment.  To  an  ounce  of  melted  filver, 
throw  two  ounces  of  antimony ;  and,  when  they  have 
flowed  very  thin  together,  pour  them  out;  upon  which 
the  antimony  will  be  found  at  top,  together  with  about  a 
dram  of  the  filver  it  has  corroded,  in  the  form  of  a 
fpungy  fcoria,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  filver  that  is  not 
thus  diffolved,  remains  clofe  and  heavy,  like  regulus,  at 
the  bottom. 

The  ultimate  refinement  of  gold  is  by  fufing  it  thin 
with  twice  its  own  weight  of  antimony  ;  wherein  theaw- 
timony  bears  away,  and  imbibes  the  fubftance  of  all  the 
other  metals,  but  leaves  the  gold  untouched;  which, 
therefore,  as  the  heavier  body,  falls  like  a  regulus  to  the 
bottom  of  the  melting  cone.  It  is  remarkable  in  this 
operation,  that  a  very  little  portion  of  antimony,  fo  little 
as  can  fcarce  alter  the  weight  of  the  gold,  adheres  tena- 
cioufly to  the  furface  thereof,  and  covers  its  native  co- 
lour with  a  whitenefs  ;  whence  it  is  commonly  faid,  that 
the  fume  of  the  antimony  here  turns  the  gold  white.  The 
regulus  is  again  to  be  purged  from  this  accretion  by  the 
blaft,  which  will  drive  the  little  additional  matter  off  in 
fcoria,  or  exhalation. 
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Thefe  are  the  chief  ufes  wherein  antimony  is  appplied 
in  metallurgy ;  and  befides  its  medicinal  ufes,  it  is  em- 
ployed by  feveral  artificers  to  give  the  filver  found  to  tin, 
in  calling  bells,  making  metalline  fpecula,  and  types  for 
printing,  &c. 

ANTIPODES,  in  geography,  fuch  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  as  live  diametrically  oppolite  to  each  other. 

Thus,  if  a  line  was  continued  down  from  our  feet 
through  the  center  of  the  earth  'till  it  arrived  at  the  fur- 
face  on  the  other  fide,  it  would  fall  on  the  feet  of  our 
antipodes,  and  vice  verfd.  Our  antipodes  have  fummer 
when  we  have  winter,  and  winter  when  we  have  fummer ; 
day  when  we  have  night,  and  night  when  we  have  day ; 
for  as  we  have  both  the  fame  horizon,  the  fun  muft  rife 
to  the  one,  when  he  fets  to  the  other. 

It  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
to  afiert  that  there  were  people  who  walked  with  their 
feet  towards  ours,  and  the  ancient  fathers  St.  Augujline 
and  Laclantius  ftrenuoufiy  denied  it  ;  but  our  voyages 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  South-Sea,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  have  fufficiently  demonftrated  the  exiftence 
of  the  antipodes. 

ANTISCII,  in  geography,  are  thofe  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  which  live  in  two  places  under  the  fame  meridian 
equally  diftant  from  the  equator ;  the  one  on  the  north, 
and  the  other  on  fouth-fide  thereof. 

Therefore  the  one  will  have  fummer,  when  the  other 
has  winter ;  and  vice  verfd ;  and  when  the  days  are  longeft 
with  the  one,  they  are  fhorteft  with  the  other.  And 
becaufe  they  have  both  the  fame  meridian,  it  will  be 
noon,  midnight,  &c.  with  both  at  the  fame  time. 

ANTOECI,  in  geography,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  which  live  under  the  fame  femicircle  of  the  fame 
meridian,  but  on  different  fides  of  the  equator,  viz.  the 
one  north,  and  the  other  fouth ;  and  at  equal  diftances 
from  that  circle. 

Thefe  have  noon  and  midnight,  and  all  hours  at  the 
fame  time,  but  contrary  feafons  of  the  year ;  that  is, 
when  it  is  fpring  with  the  one,  it  is  autumn  with  the 
other ;  when  fummer  with  the  one,  winter  with  the 
other.  And  the  days  of  the  one  are  equal  to  the  nights 
of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

ANTRIM,  in  Ireland,  is  fufficiently  fruitful,  and  is 
one  of  the  five  counties  that  are  fully  employed  or  em- 
barked in  making  linnens ;  its  chief  town  Carrickfergus 
(or  Knockfergus)  is  very  rich,  populous,  and  a  place  of 
good  trade,  being  commodioufly  fituated  for  it  on  a  bay 
of  the  name,  with  an  excellent  fine  harbour;  to  which 
we  may  add  Bellfaji,  about  eight  miles  diftant,  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  Lagen-Water,  which  is  a  thriving  town, 
and  daily  improving,  having  had  three  hundred  and 
feventy-fail  of  vefiels  (with  9180  tons)  appertaining  to 
it  in  1723. 

ANTWERP,  a  remarkable  city  in  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  river  Schelde,  and  the  capital  of  the  province, 
called  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire. 

Though  the  trade  of  this  city  is  ftill  very  confiderable, 
it  certainly  is  at  prefent  but  the  fhadow  of  that  which 
flourifhed  there  formerly.  The  ftately  and  famous  houfe 
of  the  Eajlerlmgs,  or  as  the  natives  call  it,  of  the  Oojlerlin- 
gen,  fhews  the  extent  of  that  trade.  It  was  built  in  the 
year  1568,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  merchants  coming 
from  the  Baltic.  It  is  a  fquare  ftone  building,  250  feet 
broad,  with  wareboufes  on  the  top  for  dry  goods,  and 
cellars  below  for  wet.  In  the  middle  ftory,  which  has  a 
gallery  quite  round  the  fquare,  are  300  lodging  rooms 
for  merchants.  But  now  this  noble  ftrudture  is  turned 
into  a  horfe-barrack ;  the  cellars  ferve  for  ftables,  and 
the  rooms  above  for  hay-lofts.  The  vaft  warehouses  in 
in  that  building,  which  are  perhaps  the  largeft  in  the 
world,  wherein  each  nation  depofited  their  merchandizes, 
will  be  an  everlafting  teftimony  of  that  extenfive  com- 
merce, which,  though  divided  between  Amfterdam,  Rot- 
terdam, and  the  other  trading  towns  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, is  yet  fufficient  to  enrich  them  all,  and  give  them 
the  reputation  of  driving  the  greateft  trade  in  Europe. 

There  are  kept  at  Antwerp  feveral  free  fairs,  which 
draw  thither  merchants  from  all  parts.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable of  thefe  fairs  are  thofe  kept  at  Whitfuntide, 
and  between  the  feftivals  of  St.  Remigius  and  St.  Ba- 


Thc  bleaching-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city  are  in  very  great  repute ;  and  the  opinion  people 
have,  that  the  waters  of  the  little  river  Schenith  are  more 
proper  than  any  others  for  the  bleaching  of  linnen,  is 
the  reafon  why  they  fend  linnens  thither  from  the  re- 
moter!: parts  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

The  manufactories  of  wrought  tapeftries  are  ^/ery  fa- 
mous. 

They  alfo  continue  to  excel  here  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing; and  though  it  be  certain  that  this  art  is  much  de- 
cayed here  fince  the  famous  Plantin,  who  had  almoft 
brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  printers  of  Antwerp  are  not  unworthy  to  be  Ailed 
the  fucceflbrs  of  fo  great  a  man. 

The  moft  confiderable  manufactory  eftablifhed  at  Ant- 
werp, and  which  chiefly  fupports  its  trade,  is  that  of 
thread-lace,  fo  well  known  every  where  under  the  name 
of  Mechlin-lace.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  imagine  what 
vaft  quantities  France  and  Holland  buy  yearly  of  this 
commodity,  as  well  as  of  all  forts  of  thread,  the  fpinning 
of  which  is  excellent  in  this  city,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  merchandizes  which  foreigners,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  fend  thither,  and  which 
fell  beft,  are, 

All  forts  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk  fluffs ;  broad  cloths, 
and  other  woollen  fluffs ;  fpices,  pot-afhes  and  lees  ; 
wines  and  brandies;  fait  from  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal ;  herrings  and  ftockfifh ;  oil  of  olives,  train  oil* 
and  feeds ;  painted  linnens  and  muflins ;  fugars,  either 
refined,  or  in  powder. 

There  are  two  forts  of  money,  both  at  Antwerp,  and 
throughout  all  Brabant  and  Flanders  ;  or  rather  it  is  the 
fame  under  different  denominations.  The  one  is  called 
money  of  exchange,  and  the  other  current  money. 

According  to  this  diftindtion,  the  patagon,  or  rix- 
dollar,  is  worth  eight  fchellingen,  or  forty-eight  JlivcrSf 
exchange-money,  and  but  feven  fchellingen  current-mo- 
ney :  and  a  pound  grofs  of  fix  guilders  exchange-money, 
makes  feven  guilders  current-money  :  fo  that  you  muft 
pay  116  guilders,  and  4  current-money  to  make  100 
guilders  exchange-money ;  and  116  pounds  grofs  and  -|  cur- 
rent-money to  make  100  pounds  grofs  exchange-money. 

Merchants  keep  their  accounts  at  Antwerp  in  pounds, 
fchellings,  and  groots  grofs  Flemifh.  The  pound  grofs 
is  of  twenty  fchellings,  and  the  fchelling  twelve  groots  j 
the  groot  is  half  a  ftiver. 

The  pound  at  Antwerp  is  about  five  per  cent,  lighter 
than  that  of  Amfterdam  and  Paris :  fo  that  100  pounds 
weight  at  Antwerp  make  95  and  i  in  thofe  two  cities  ; 
and  100  pounds  of  thefe  two  cities  make  105  pounds  at 
Antwerp. 

As  for  long  meafure,  100  ells  at  Antiverp  make  IOI^ 
at  Amfterdam  ;  and  100  ells  of  Amfterdam  make  98I4 
at  Antwerp,  or  very  near  981. 

They  draw  from  Amfterdam  upon  Antwerp,  and  from 
Antwerp  upon  Amfterdam,  in  pounds  grofs,  and  in  guil- 
ders, commonly  at  a  few  day's  date,  and  fometimes  at 
one  or  two  ufances,  or  months.  The  exchange  is  often 
at  par,  and  oftener  ftill  at  two  or  three  per  cent,  lofs  for 
Antwerp. 

ANVIL,  a  large  mafs  of  iron,  ufed  by  feveral  handi- 
crafts, who  work  and  forge,  or  hammer  metals,  parti- 
cularly by  the  filverfmiths,  blackfmiths,  lockfitiiths,  far- 
riers, armourers,  &c.  There  are  two  forts  of  anvils  ; 
fome  are  forged,  and  others  caft ;  the  former  are  made 
by  the  blackfmiths,  and  the  latter  are  caft  in  the  founda- 
ries.  The  beft  are  thofe  which  are  hammered,  and  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fteel. 

AuviL-fmith,  a  boy  defigned  for  this  trade  needs 
only  the  common  education  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  no  great  mental  abilities  are  neceflaryj 
the  whole  fecret  of  the  art  confifting  in  the  juft  know- 
ledge of  tempering  the  fteel  he  ufes.  It  however  requires 
a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength. 

The  anvil-fmith  makes  anvils,  hammers,  &c.  for  the 
workers  in  metals.  Thefe  are  made  of  iron  faced  with 
cafe-hardened  fteel,  well  polifhed,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  for  which  they  are  defigned.  The  fums 
given  with  an  apprentice  are  from  five  to  20  1.  It  is  a 
very  profitable  bufinefs  for  the  mafter,  and  like  common 
fmith's  work  to  the  journeyman. 

APENZEL, 
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APENZEL,  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Canton  in 
Switzerland,  named  therefrom,  which  is  very  rich  in 
meadows  and  pafturage,  fitly  adapted  to  the  breeding  of 
many  cattle,  in  which  this  territory  abounds  ;  they  alfo 
grow  here  a  great  deal  of  hemp  and  flax,  which  ferves 
the  inhabitants  for  a  winter's  employ  in  making  linnens, 
fold  afterwards  to  St.  Gall,  but  little  diftant  herefrom. 

APHRONlTRE,a  kind  of  natural  falt-petre,  gather- 
ing, like  an  efflorefcence,  on  old  walls,  now  commonly 
called  falt-petre  of  the  rock.     See  Salt-Petre. 

APIARY,  a  place  where  bees  are  kept,  furnifhed 
with  all  conveniences  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  It 
fhould  be  fheltered  from  high  winds  on  every  fide,  and 
well  defended  from  poultry,  &c.  whofe  dung  is  offenfive 
to  bees. 

APOCYNUM,  dogs-bane.  This  genus  of  plants  is, 
by  Mr.  Ray,  placed  in  his  eighteenth  clafs,  intituled, 
"  Herbs  with  many  feed-veflels  fucceeding  each  flower." 
Doftor  Tournefort  ranges  it  in  his  firft  "  clafs  of  plants, 
with  a  monopetalous  bell-fhaped  flower,  whofe  pointal 
changes  into  a  fruit  compofed  of  feveral  {heaths,  or 
hulks."  Doctor  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  divifion 
of  his  fifth  clafs  of  plants,  intituled,  "  Pentandria  Di- 
gynia." 

In  the  native  country  of  their  growth,  thefe  plants 
are  generally  found  in  woods,  where  they  twift  them- 
felves  about  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  climb  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  They  produce  their 
flowers  in  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  January  follow- 
ing. 

The  down,  which  adheres  to  all  the  fpecies  of  dog- 
bane, is  very  foft  and  elaftic ;  fo  that  if  it  be  preffed 
clofe  together,  no  fooner  is  the  weight  removed  from  it, 
but  it  expands  to  its  former  bulk.  This  is  much  ufed 
in  France  for  fluffing  of  cufhions  and  pillows,  being  ex- 
tremely light  and  foft.  It  is  there  called  de  la  Wade.  In 
England  it  hath  been  much  ufed  for  quilts,  being  very 
proper  for  perfons  who  are  troubled  with  the  gout,  who 
Cannot  bear  any  weighty  covering  over  them ;  this  being 
very  warm,  yet  fo  light  as  not  to  be  felt,  or  occafion  any 
pain.  But  as  this  down  cannot  be  had  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Englifh  growth,  fo  thofe  perfons  who  are  de- 
firous  to  have  it,  muft  procure  it  from  America,  where 
feveral  fpecies  do  grow  in  great  plenty. 

APOCHYLISMA,  in  pharmacy,  the  juice  of  vege- 
tables extracted  and  infpiffated,  anfwering  to  the  officinal 
word  rob. 

APOSTOLORUM  unguentum,  in  pharmacy,  a  vul- 
nerary ointment,  fo  called  from  its  being  compofed  of 
twelve  ingredients,  the  number  of  the  apojlles. 

APOTHECARY,  one  who  pra&ifes  the  art  of  phar- 
macy, which  is  that  part  of  phyfic  confifting  in  the 
choice,  the  due  preparation,  and  mixture  of  medicines. 

This  is  a  very  genteel  bufinefs,  and  has  been  in  great 
vogue  of  late  years,  there  being,  as  has  been  computed, 
upwards  of  iooo  in  and  about  London.  There  are,  in 
this  profefiion,  various  degrees,  as  to  employ  and  ex- 
tent. 

'  Some  do  little  elfe  but  make  up  medicines,  according 
to  the  prefcription  of  the  Difpenfatory  (compiled  by 
the  order  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  for  their  direction ) 
and  thofe  of  particular  phyficians,  befides  vifiting  their 
patients. 

Others  not  only  prepare  almoft  all  kinds  of  medicines, 
as  well  galenical  as  chemical,  but  likewife  deal  in  drugs  ; 
with  all  which  they  fupply  their  brethren  in  trade,  and 
fo  become  a  fort  of  wholefale  dealers,  as  well  as  apothe- 
caries. 

Others,  again,  pradlife  furgery,  man-midwifry,  and, 
many  times,  even  officiate  as  phyficians,  efpecialiy  in  the 
country,  and  often  become  men  of  very  large  practice, 
and  eminent  in  their  way.  There  is  another  branch, 
alfo,  many  of  them  fall  into,  which  is  that  of  curing 
lunatics,  &c. 

If  the  apothecary,  according  to  the  original  of  that 
profeffion,  only  mixes  medicines  as  directed  by  the  doctor's 
bill,  it  requires  only  a  flight  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  with  the  names  of  the  feveral  drugs,  and  the  art 
of  compounding  them:  but  if  he  be  coniidered  as  per- 
forming the  office  of  the  phyfician  and  the  furgeon,  in 
prefcribing  to  patients,  his  natural  abilities  ought  to  be 


the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  doctor,  and  his  education  al- 
moft equally  liberal.  He  fhould  have  a  genteel  peifon 
and  behaviour ;  for  one  who  has  naturally  the  clumfi- 
nefs,  the  walk,  the  air,  or  the  blunt  rudenefs  of  a  plow- 
man, can  never  be  fit  for  this  genteel  profeflion.  The 
youth  who  defires  to  be  an  apothecary  fhould  alfo  have  a 
clear  head,  a  retentive  memory,  great  readinefs  of  ad- 
drefs,  an  obliging  difpofition,  and  a  companionate  heart. 
He  fhould  before  he  goes  apprentice  be  well  verfed  in  the 
learned  languages,  particularly  in  Latin  j  and  before  he 
is  out  of  his  time  fhould  become  acquainted  with  ana- 
tomy, botany,  and  chemiftry,  and  not  only  know  the 
names,  but  the  qualities  of  drugs.  Where  this  is  the 
cafe,  he  may  be  coniidered  as  a  phyfician  who  mixes  up 
his  own  medicines,  and  atts  without  a  diploma. 

Let  the  parent  then  who  defigns  to  make  his  fon  an 
apothecary,  give  him  an  early  and  liberal  education  ; 
and  it  is  proper  that  in  the  courfe  of  his  apprenticefhip, 
or  before  he  fets  up  for  himfelf,  he  fhould  attend  fome 
anatomic,  botanic,  and  phyiical  le&ures,  at  leaft  for  two 
feafons.  I  would  alfo  advife  him  to  begin,  while  an  ap- 
prentice, to  take  private  memorandums,  for  his  own  fu- 
ture ufe,  of  the  cafes  that  fall  within  his  notice,  the  me- 
dicines adminiftered,  and  their  fuccefs  upon  the  patient. 
And  thus  he  will  be  enabled  to  rely  on  his  own  judg- 
ment :  but  inftead  of  being  in  great  hafte  to  fet  up  for  him- 
felf, it  is  moft  advifeable,  even  though  he  has  a  confider- 
able  fortune  to  begin  with,  to  ferve  a  few  years  as  a 
journeyman  under  a  mafter  of  great  reputation  and  prac- 
tice ;  by  which  means  he  will  encreafe  his  knowledge, 
and  become  better  qualified  for  the  humane  and  noble- 
employment  of  adminiftering  health  to  the  fick.  One 
of  the  moft  eflential  qualities  of  a  good  apothecary  is,  that 
he  fhould  be  naturally  of  a  companionate  difpofition : 
this,  which  is  his  duty,  will  contribute  to  his  fuccefs  in 
bufinefs,  and  his  making  a  figure  in  life.  Let  his  beha- 
viour on  all  occafions  be  mild  and  obliging.  Let  him 
attend  the  poor  without  a  profpeft  of  gain ;  and,  with 
refpecT:  to  the  rich,  inftead  of  fwelling  his  bills  by  enor- 
mous dofes,  and  pompous  unavailing  recipes,  it  is  much 
more  honeft  and  humane,  to  charge  the  medicines  in  his 
bill  at  fuch  a  price  as  will  fufficiently  pay  for  his  fkill  andf 
attendance. 

The  fums  given  with  the  youths  who  go  apprentice  to 
this  bufinefs  are  from  20  1.  to  100 1.  according  to  the 
ftation  and  reputation  of  the  mafter.  A  journeyman  has 
from  10 1.  to  40  1.  a  year,  and  his  board;  and  he  may 
fet  up  with  100  I.  But  he  ought  to  have  money  to 
maintain  him  till  he  gets  a  good  fet  of  patients.  An 
apothecary  endued  with  the  leaft  degree  of  honefty  will 
always  have  the  beft  drugs  that  can  be  purchafed  ;  fince 
on  their  goodnefs  depend  the  health,  and  even  the  lives, 
of  his  patients. 

In  London  they  are  one  of  the  city  companies,  and 
were  firft  incorporated  with  the  grocers  in  the  year 
1606,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  1.  but  not  alone  'till 
1617. 

They  have  a  hall,  where  there  are  two  fine  labora- 
tories, out  of  which  all  the  furgeons  chefts  are  fupplied 
with  medicines  for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  Britifh  navy. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  tenth  of  queen  Anne,  an  acT: 
paffed  for  reviving  and  continuing  feveral  a&s  therein 
mentioned,  one  whereof  was  for  exempting  the  apo- 
thecaries from  ferving  the  offices  of  conftable  and  fca- 
vengers,  and  other  parifh  and  ward-offices,  and  from 
ferving  on  juries  :  which  a£t  was  made  perpetual  in  the 
ninth  year  of  George  I. 

The  apothecaries  in  England  are  obliged  to  make  up 
their  medicines  according  to  the  form  prefcribed  in 
the  Difpenfatory  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  are 
under  an  obligation  to  have  thofe  there  enumerated  al- 
ways ready  in  their  {hops  ;  and  their  fhops  are  liable 
to  be  vifited  by  the  cenfors  of  the  college,  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  fuch  medicines  as  they 
judge  not  to  be  good. 

Apothecaries  to  the  army  are  to  make  up  their  chefts 
of  medicines  at  Apothecaries-hall,  there  to  be  openly 
viewed,  &c.  under  the  penalty  of  40 1.  Stat.  10  Ann. 
cap.  14.   10  Geo.  I. 

APPARATOR,  or  APPARITOR,  a  meffenger  that 
ferves  the  procefs  of  the  Spiritual  court :  his  duty  is  to 
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cite  the  offenders  to  appear j  to  arreft  them  ;  and  to  exe- 
cute the  fentence  or  decree  of  the  judges,  &c.  Stat. 
21  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5. 

If  a  monition  be  awarded  to  an  apparitor,  to  fummon 
a  man,  and  he  upon  the  return  of  the  monition  avers 
that  he  had  fummoned  him,  when  in  truth  he  had  not, 
and  the  defendant  be  thereupon  excommunicated ;  an 
action  on  the  cafe  at  common  law  will  lie  againft  the  ap- 
paritor for  the  falfhood  committed  by  him  in  his  office, 
befides  the  punifhment  inflicted  on  him  by  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  court  for  fuch  breach  of  truft.  Ayl.  Parcrg.  70. 
2  Buljl.  264. 

Aftion  upon  the  cafe,  for  that  the  defendant  an  appa- 
ritor under  the  bifhop  of  Exeter,  malicioufly,  and  with- 
out colour  or  caufe  of  fufpicion  of  incontinency,  of  his 
own  proper  malice,  procured  the  plaintiff  ex  officio,  upon 
pretence  of  fame  of  incontinency  with  one  Edith  (where- 
as there  was  no  fuch  fame  nor  juft  caufe  of  fufpicion) 
to  be  cited  to  the  Confiftory-court,  and  there  to  be  at 
great  charges  and  vexation,  until  he  was  cleared  by  fen- 
tence ;  which  was  to  his  great  difcredit,  and  caufe  of 
great  expence  and  lofles  ;  for  which  the  aftion  is  brought. 
Upon  Not  Guilty  pleaded,  and  found  for  the  plaintiff,  it 
was  moved  in  arreft  of  jud.gment,  that  in  this  cafe  an  aftion 
lieth  not ;  for  he  did  nothing  but  as  an  informer,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  office.  But  all  the  court  held,  forafmuch 
as  it  is  alledged,  that  he  did  malicioufly  and  without  co- 
lour of  fufpicion  caufe  him  to  be  cited,  upon  pretence 
of  fame  where  there  was  no  offence  committed ;  and  it 
is  averred,  that  there  was  not  any  fuch  fame,  and  he  is 
found  guilty  thereof,  therefore  the  aftion  well  lieth. 
Cro.  Car,  291. 

APPEAL,  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  removal  of  a 
caufe  from  an  inferior  court  or  judge  to  a  fuperior. 
dwell. 

APPEALS,  about  prizes.  His  majefty,  Geo.  II.  in 
order  to  bring  appeals  from  fentences  in  caufes  of  prizes, 
pronounced  in  the  courts  of  Admiralty,  to  a  fpeedy  de- 
termination, did,  by  his  commiffion,,  bearing  date  the 
nth  of  July,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  reign, 
revoke  a  former  commiffion,  granted  to  all  his  majefty's 
then  privy-counfellors,  and  all  other  his  privy-coun- 
fellors for  the  time  being,  during  pleafure ;  and  did  alfo 
by  the  fame  commiffion,  appoint  all  his  privy-counfellors 
then  being,  as  alfo  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  knight,  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir  Martin  Wright,  Sir  Thomas 
Dennifon,  and  Sir  Michael  Fofter,  knights,  juftices  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench  ;  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Sir  Thomas 
Burnet,  and  Sir  Thomas  Birch,  knights,  juftices  of  the 
court  of  Common-pleas  ;  Charles  Clark,  Edward  Clive, 
and  Heneage  Legge,  efquires,  barons  of  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  and  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  commiffioners  for  hearing  and  deter- 
mining fuch  appeals  during  pleafure,  &c.  And  as  fome 
objections  have  been  raifed,  againft  the  laft  mentioned 
commiffion,  on  account  of  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  juftices  of  the  King's-bench  and  Com- 
mon-pleas, and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  were 
not  of  the  privy-council,  being  joined  therein  ;  It  is 
therefore  enafted,  That  the  faid  commiffion,  and  all 
the  powers  granted  therein,  fhall  be  deemed  good  in  law ; 
and  the  commiffioners,  as  well  as  the  faid  lord  chief 
baron,  and  the  faid  juftices  and  barons  therein  named,  and 
the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  juftices  of 
theKing's-bench  and  Common-pleas,  and  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  although  they  fhould  not  be 
of  the  privy-council,  are  impowered,  during  his  maje- 
fty's pleafure,  to  receive  and  determine  all  fuch  appeals, 
and  to  ufe  all  other  jurifdiftions,  according  to  the  true 
intent  of  the  faid  commiffion. 

No  fentence,  upon  the  hearing  of  any  fuch  appeal,  fhall 
be  valid,  unlefs  a  majority  of  the  commiffioners  prefent 
be  of  the  privy-council. 

APPIOS,  the  feed  of  a  plant  that  comes  from  the 
Levant,  particularly  from  the  ifle  of  Candia.  Its  ftalks 
are  very  thin,  and  reddifh  :  its  bloffbms  are  pretty  much 
like  thofe  of  rice.  Its  feed,  which  is  very  fmall,  is  one 
of  the  commodities  fold  by  the  wholefale  grocers  inFranee 
and  Holland. 

Appios  pays  in  France  fifty  fols  duty  of  importation 
per  200  weight. 
14. 


APPLES.  A  duty  is  laid  on  all  apples  imported  into 
Great-Britain,  to  be  paid  before  landing  thereof,  by 
Jlatute  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  27. 

APPOSALS  of  jheriffs.  The  charging  them  with 
money  received  upon  their  accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
It  is  ufed  in  Jlat.  22,  and  23  Car.  II. 

APPRAISER.      The  appraifing-bufmefs   is   generally 
joined  to  that  of  the  tipholfterer,  and  of  the  brokers  in 
houfhold   goods  ;  and   they  are  .called  [worn   appraifers, 
from  their  having  taken  an  oath  to  do  juftice  between  the 
parties  who  employ  them.     As  none  are  then  taken  ap- 
prentice merely  to  the  bufinefs  of  appraifing  goods,  we 
need   not   mention  the  qualifications  of  a  youth  to  fit 
him  for^it.     We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  appraifer 
ought  to  join  to  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  value  of 
goods   of  all   kinds,    great  integrity  and    impartiality. 
Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  are  employed  in  cafes  of  death, 
executions  brought  upon  goods,  or  of  ftock  to  be  turned 
over  from  one  perfon  to  another,  or  divided  between 
partners.     They  fometimes  appraife  jointly,  each  party 
agreeing  to  have  the  fame  appraifer  or  appraifers  ;  fome- 
times, in  oppofition,  each  party  choofing  one  or  more 
of  a  fide,  and  fometimes,  by  commiffion,  or  deputation 
of  truftees,    matters  in  chancery,  &c.     In  thefe   cafes 
each  of  them  takes  a  particular  inventory  of  the  goods, 
with  the  value  of  each  ;  and  when  they  have  gone  through 
the  whole,  they  give   their  eftimates    in   a  grofs  fum. 
When  different  appraifers  value  againft  others,  if  they 
happen  to  differ  much,  they  re-confider,  and  at  length 
commonly  come  to  an  agreement.     They  generally  va- 
lue every  thing  very  low,  not  out  of  refpeft   to  any  of 
the  parties,  but  becaufe   they  are  obliged   to  take   the 
goods,  if  it  is  infilled   on,   at   their  own  appraifcmcnt , 
and  great  part  muft  inevitably  lie  upon  their  hands  as 
dead  ftock  ;  confequently  if  they  give  nearly  the  value 
they  are  of  to  the  confumer  or  ufer,  they  muft  be  lofers. 
Stat.  13  Edw.  I. 

APPRENTICE,  fignifies  with  us  one  that  is  bound 
in  word  or  writing,  to  ferve  another  man  of  trade  for 
certain  years,  upon  condition  that  the  artificer  or  mafter 
fhall  in  that  mean  time  endeavour  to  inftruft  him  in  his 
art  or  myftery.  Smith  de  Rep.  Ang.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  faith, 
They  are  a  kind  of  bondmenj  differing  only,  that  they 
are  fervants  by  covenant,  and  for  a  time. 


Who  are  capable  of  binding  themfelves  apprenticest 

It  is  faid,  that  if  a  married  man  and  his  wife  do  bind 
themfelves  to  ferve,  they  fhall  be  compelled  thereto,  ac- 
cording to  their  covenant  or  agreement ;  and  that  if  a 
woman  who  is  a  fervant  fhall  marry,  yet  fhe  muft  ferve 
out  her  time;  and  her  hufband  cannot  take  her  out 
of  her  matter's  fervice.     Dalt.  c.  58. 

It  feems  clearly  agreed,  that  by  the  common  law  in- 
fants, or  perfons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
cannot  bind  themfelves  apprentices,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  intitle  their  matters  to  an  aftion  of  covenants,  or 
other  action  for  departing  from  their  fervice,  or  other 
breaches  of  their  indentures ;  which  makes  it  neceffary, 
according  to  the  ufual  praftice,  to  get  fome  of  their 
friends  to  be  bound  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their 
offices,  according  to  the  terms  agreed  on.  n  Co.  89.  b. 
2  Inft.  379,  580.     3  Leon,  63.     Fare/!.  15. 

But  by  the  5  Eliz.  cap.  4.  fed.  42,  43,  it  is  enafted 
in  the  words  following.  "  And  becaufe  there  hath 
been,  and  is  fome  queftion  and  fcruple  moved,  whether 
any  perfon  being  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  bounden  to  ferve  as  an  apprentice  in  another  place 
than  in  the  faid  city  of  London,  fhall  be  bounden,  ac- 
cepted, and  taken  as  an  apprentice ;  for  the  refolution  of 
the  faid  fcruple  and  doubt,  be  it  enafted  by  the  authority 
of  this  prefent  parliament,  that  all  and  every  fuch  perfon 
or  perfons,  that  at  any  time  or  times  from  henceforth 
fhall  be  bounden  by  indenture  to  ferve  as  an  apprentice 
in  any  art,  fcience,  occupation,  or  labour,  according  to 
the  tenour  of  this  eftatute,  and  in  manner  and  form 
aforefaid,  albeit  the  fame  apprentices,  or  any  of  them, 
fhall  be  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time 
of  making  their  feveral  indentures,  fhall  be  bounden  to 
ferve  for  the  years  in  their  feveral  indentures  contained, 
Sf  as 
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as  amply  and  largely  to  every  intent,  as  if  the  fame  ap- 
prentice were  of  full  age  at  the  time  of  making  fuch. in- 
dentures; any  law,  &c." 

But  notwithstanding  this  ftatute,  it  hath  heen  held, 
that  an  action  of  covenant  is  againft  an  apprentice,  for 
departing  from  his  mailer's  fervice  without  licence,  with- 
in the  time  of  his  apprenticejhip ;  where  the  defendant 
pleaded,  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  indenture  he 
was  within  age ;  and  on  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was 
argued,  that  this  indenture  ftiould  bind  the  infant,  be- 
caufe  it  was  for  his  advantage  to  be  bound  apprentice,  to 
be  inftrudted  in  a  trade ;  it  was  alfo  urged,  that  he  was 
compellable  by  5  Eliz.  fupra,  to  be  bound  out  an  appren- 
tice ;  but  all  the  court  refolved,  that  although  an  infant 
may  voluntarily  bind  himfelf  an  apprentice,  and  if  he  con- 
tinue an  apprentice  for  feven  years,  he  may  have  the  be- 
nefit to  ufe  his  trade ;  and  yet  neither  at  the  common  law, 
lior  by  any  words  of  the  above-mentioned  ftatute,  a  co- 
venant or  obligation  of  an  infant,  for  his  apprenticejhip, 
fhall  bind  him ;  but  if  he  mifbehave  himfelf,  the  mafter 
may  correct  him  in  his  fervice,  or  complain  to  a  juftice 
of  peace,  to  have  him  punifhed,  according  to  the  fta- 
tute ;  but  no  remedy  lieth  againft  an  infant  upon  fuch 
covenant.     Cro.  Car.  179.     Cro.  Jac.  194.  S.  P. 

By  the  cuftom  of  London,  an  infant  unmarried,  and 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice  to 
a  freeman  of  London,  by  indenture  with  proper  cove- 
nants; which  covenants,  by  the  cuftom  of  London, 
fhall  be  as  binding  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  Moor.  134. 
2  Bulft.  192.  2  Roll.  Rep.  305.  Palm.  361.  I  Mod, 
271.     iKeb.  687. 

Manner  of  binding,  and  who  are  compellable  to  be  bound  ap- 
prentices ;  and  of  fettling  differences  between  majiers  and 
apprentices. 

A  perfon  cannot  be  bound  an  apprentice  without  deed, 
j  Salk.  68. 

And  an  apprentice  mull  be  retained  by  the  name  of  an 
apprentice  exprefsly,  otherwife  he  is  no  apprentice,  though 
he  be  bound.     Dalt.  c.  58. 

And  as  an  apprentice  can  only  be  bound  by  deed,  fo  it 
is  neceflary,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  that 
fuch  deed  or  indenture  be  inrolled  ;  as  in  London,  if  the 
indentures  be  not  inrolled  before  the  chamberlain  within 
a  year,  upon  a  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c. 
zjcire  fac'  fhall  iflue  to  the  mafter,  to  fhew  caufe  why 
not  inrolled ;  and  if  it  was  through  the  matter's  default, 
the  apprentice  may  fue  out  his  indentures,  and  be  dif- 
charged  ;  otherwife,  if  through  the  fault  of  the  apprentice, 
as  if  he  would  not  come  to  prefent  himfelf  before  the 
chamberlain,  &c.  for  it  cannot  be  inrolled,  unlefs  the 
apprentice  be  in  court  and  acknowledges  it.  2  Roll.  Rep. 
305.     Palm.  361.     1  Mod.  271. 

But  it  hath  been  held,  that  this  cuftom  does  not  extend 
to  one  bound  'prentice  to  a  waterman,  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ;  for  the  company  of  watermen  are  but  a 
voluntary  fociety,  and  being  free  of  that  does  not  make 
one  free  of  London.     6  Mod.  69. 

By  the  ftatute  5  Eliz.  cap.  4.  feci.  25.  an  apprentice 
muft  be  bound  by  deed  indented. 

An  action  was  brought  againft  the  defendant,  for  in- 
ticing  away  and  detaining  the  plaintiff's  apprentice,  who 
had  agreed  by  writing  to  ferve  the  plaintiff  for  feven  years. 
Upon  evidence  it  appeared,  that  the  ftile  of  the  writing 
began,  "  This  indenture,  &c."  but,  in  fact,  the  parch- 
ment was  not  indented,  but  was  a  deed  poll.  On  ex- 
ception taken  to  the  deed,  it  was  infilled  that  the  young 
man  was  not  an  apprentice,  becaufe  he  was  not  bound  by 
indenture.  An  infant  can  be  bound  no  other  way  than 
as  the  ftatute  of  5  Eliz.  directs,  which  is  by  indenture, 
and  nothing  can  make  this  good.  This  deed  cannot  now 
be  indented,  for  that  would  be  forgery.  Therefore  un- 
lefs the  plaintiff  fhews  the  apprentice  to  be  of  full  age  at 
the  time  of  figning  fuch  deed,  he  cannot  be  accounted 
his  apprentice,  and  by  confequence  no  action  can  lie  for 
detaining  the  apprentice  ;  neither  can  the  plaintiff  prove 
him  to  be  his  fervant  by  this  deed,  for  he  has  declared 
for  an  apprentice,  and  muft  prove  him  fo  to  be.  There- 
fore the  plaintiff  was  nonfuited.     Sejf.  Ca.  vol.  i.  222. 

By  flat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  4.  fed.  39,  4,.  all  indentures, 
covenants,  promifes,  and  bargains,  for  having  or  taking 


apprentices  otherwife  than  by  the  ftatute  of  5  Elizabeth,., 
fhall  be  clearly  void  in  the  law  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  p 
and  every  perfon  that  fhall  take  any  apprentice  contrary: 
to  the  faid  ait,  fhall  forfeit  10 1.  half  to  the  king,  and 
half  to  him  that  fhall  fue  in  the  feffions,  or  other  court 
of  record ;  or  if  it  is  in  a  town  corporate,  then  to  thei 
ufe  of  fuch  town  as  by  the  charter. 

By  the  feveral  ftamp  acts,  the  binding  (except  it  be  of 
parifh  apprentices)  (hall  be  on  a  two  fhiiling  and  fix-penny 
ftamped  paper  or  parchment ;  and  the  fame  fhall  not  be: 
■given  in  evidence  in  any  court  till  it  be  ftamped,  and  the 
duties  paid. 

And  by  the  fiat.  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  feci.  32.  befides  the 
faid  ftamps  and  duties,  there  fhall  be  paid  the  duty  of 
fixpence  for  every  20  s.  of  every  fum  of  50 1.  or  un- 
der ;  and  the  duty  of  one  (hilling  for  every  20  s.  of  every> 
fum  above  50 1.  given  with  any  apprentice ;  and  propor- 
tionably  for  greater  or  leffer  fums ;  to  be  paid  by  the 
mafter. 

And  by  feci.  45.  of  the  fame  ftatute,  where  any  thing, 
not  being  money,  fhall  be  given  with  fuch  apprentice,  th* 
duties  fhall  be  anfwered  for  the  value  thereof. 

But  by  feci.  48.  this  fhall  not  extend  to  any  apprentice, 
put  out  at  the  common  charge  of  any  parifh  or  townfhip, 
or  out  of  any  public  charity. 

Seel.  35.  The  full  fum  fhall  be  inferted  in  the  inden- 
ture in  words  at  length,  and  fhall  bear  date  on  the  day 
of  the  execution  thereof;  on  pain  that  the  mafter  forfeit 
double,  half  to  the  king,  and  half,  with  full  cofts,  to 
him  th2t  fhall  fue. 

Seel.  36.  The  faid  indentures,  within  the  bills,  fhall  be 
brought  to  the  head  office  to  be  ftamped  with  a  ftamp  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  duties  paid  within  one  month  after 
date. 

Seel.  37.  And  in  other  places,  the  faid  indentures  fhall 
be  brought  either  to  the  head  office  within  the  bills,  or 
to  a  collector  of  the  ftamp  duties  out  of  the  faid  limits, 
in  two  months  afterdate,  and  the  duties  thereupon  fhall 
be  paid,  and  the  indenture  ftamped,  if  it  be  at  the  faid 
head  office ;  otherwife  fuch  collector  fhall  indorfe  on  the 
indenture,  a  receipt  for  the  duties  in  words  at  length, 
and  fubferibe  his  name  thereto. 

Seel.  38.  And  if  it  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the  limits  of 
the  bills  of  mortality,  the  indenture  fhall  within  three 
months  after  date,  and  elfewhere  within  fix  months,  be 
brought  to  the  head  office  to  be  ftamped. 

Seel.  39.  And  all  fuch  indentures,  wherein  fhall  not 
be  inferted  the  full  fum  directly  or  indirectly  given,  or 
whereupon  the  duties  fhall  not  be  paid,  or  which  fhall 
not  be  ftamped  within  the  time  limited,  fhall  be  void^ 
and  not  available  in  any  court  or  place,  or  to  any  pur- 
pofe whatfoever;  and  the  apprentice  fhall  be  incapable  of 
exercifing  the  faid  trade. 

Seel.  43.  And  no  fuch  indenture  fhall  be  given  in  evn- 
dence  in  any  fuit  to  be  brought  by  any  of  the  parties 
thereunto,  unlefs  fuch  party  on  whofe  behalf  the  fame 
fhall  be  given  in  evidence,  do  firft  make  oath,  that  to 
the  bell  of  his  knowledge,  the  fum  therein  inferted  was 
really  and  truly  all  that  was  directly  or  indirectly  to  be 
given  with  fuch  apprentice. 

By  the  fiat.  9  Ann.  cap.  21.  If  the  mafter  fhall  neg'- 
lect  to  pay  the  duties  within  the  time  limited,  he  fhaH 
forfeit  50 1.  half  to  the  king,  and  half,  with  full  cods, 
to  him  who  fhall  Cue. 

And  by  the  fiat.  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  feci.  23,  24.  Pf 
he  fhall  neglect  to  pay  the  fame  as  aforefaid,  he  fhall,  be- 
fides all  other  penalties,  forfeit  double  duty. 

But  by  the  fiat.  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  jg.  For  the  relief  of 
perfons  who  have  omitted  to  pay  the  faid  duties,  or  to  iw- 
fert  the  faid  fums  in  words  at  length ;  upon  payment  of 
the  faid  duties  on  or  before  September  1,  1757,  and  ten- 
dering the  indentures  to  be  ftamped  at  the  fame  time,  or 
at  any  time  on  or  before  September  29,  1757,  (of  which 
timely  notice  fhall  be  given  in  the  gazette)  the  faid  in- 
dentures fhall  be  good  and  valid,  and  may  be  given  in 
evidence. 

And  there  is  the  like  indemnifying  claufe  in  fome  act 
every  two  or  three  years. 

By  the  20  Geo.  II.    cap.  45.  feci.  5.     If  any  mafter, 

having  forfeited  the  double  duty,  fhall  pay  the  fame,  and 

tender  the  indenture  to  be  ftamped  within  two  years  after 
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the  determination  of  the  apprenticejhip,  and  before  fuit 
hath  been  commenced  for  the  penalties,  the  indenture 
fhall  be  valid,  and  the  penalties  difcharged. 

Seel.  6,  7.  And  if  after  the  mafter  fhall  have  forfeited 
the  double  duty,  the  apprentice  fhall  in  the  prefence  of,  or 
by  writing  under  his  hand  figned  in  the  prefence  of  one 
witnefs,  require  his  mafter  to  pay  the  fame,  and  the 
mafter  fhall  not  do  it  in  three  months ;  and  fuch  appren- 
tice fhall,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  the  deter- 
mination of  his  apprentice/hip,  pay  the  double  duty,  he 
may  in  three  months  after  fuch  payment,  demand  of  his 
mafter,  double  the  fum  contracted  for  in  the  indenture  ; 
and  if  not  paid  in  three  months  after,  may  recover  the 
fame  by  action  at  law,  with  full  cofts.  And  the  appren- 
tice immediately  after  payment  of  the  fame  double  duties, 
(if  his  apprentice/hip  (hall  not  be  then  expired)  fignifying 
by  writing  under  his  hand,  that  he  defires  to  be  difcharged 
from  his  apprenticejhip,  fhall  be  difcharged  accordingly, 
and  fhall  have  the  fame  benefit  of  the  time  he  hath  ferved 
as  he  would  have  had  in  cafe  he  had  been  affigned,  or 
turned  over  to  a  new  mafter. 

Seel.  8.  And  where  any  profecution  fhall  be  commenced 
againft  the  mafter  for  the  penalties,  if  the  apprentice  fhall 
pay  the  double  duty  at  any  time  in  two  years  after  the 
end  of  his  apprenticejhip,  he  may  thereupon  exercife  his 
trade,  and  the  indenture  fhall  be  valid,  and  may  be  given 
in  evidence. 

As  to  compelling  perfons  to  be  bound  apprentices  by 
ftatute  5  Eliz.  cap.  4.  feci.  35.  it  is  enacted,  "  That  if 
any  perfon  fhall  be  required  by  any  houfholder,  having 
and  ufmg  half  a  plow-land  at  the  leaft  in  tillage,  to  be 
an  apprentice,  and  to  ferve  in  hufbandry,  or  in  any  other 
kind  of  art,  myftery,  or  fcience  before  expreffed,  and 
fhall  refufe  fo  to  do,  that  then,  upon  complaint  of  fuch 
houfe-keeper,  made  to  one  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the 
"country  where  the  faid  refufal  is  or  fhall  be  made,  or  of 
fuch  houfholder  inhabiting  in  any  city,  town  corporate, 
or   market-town,    to   the  mayor,    bailiffs,   or  head  of- 
ficer of  the  faid  city,  town  corporate,  or  market-town, 
if    any   fuch    refufal    fhall    be  there,    they  fhall    have 
full  power  and  authority  by  virtue  hereof,  to  fend  for 
the  fame    perfon  fo  refufing;    and    if  the  juftice,    or 
the  faid   mayor  or  head   officer,    fhall  think   the    faid 
perfon   meet  and  .convenient  to  ferve  as  an  apprentice 
in  that  art,  labour,  fcience,  or  myftery,  wherein  he  fhall 
be  fo  then  required  to  ferve,  that  then  the  faid  juftice, 
or  the  faid  mayor  or  head  officer,  fhall  have  power  and 
authority  by  virtue  hereof,  if  the  faid  perfon  refufe  to  be 
bound  as  an  apprentice,  to  commit  him  unto  ward,  there 
to  remain  until  he  be  contented,  and  will  be  bounden  to 
•ferve  as  an  apprentice  fhould  ferve,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  prefent  act ;  and  if  any  fuch 
mafter  fhall  mifufe  or  evil  intreat  his  apprentice,  or  that 
the  faid  apprentice  fhall  have  any  juft  caufe  to  complain, 
or  the  apprentice  do  not  his  duty  to  his  mafter,  then  the 
faid  mafter,    or   apprentice,    being  grieved,    and  having 
caufe  to  complain,  fhall  repair  unto  one  juftice  of  peace 
within  the  faid   county,  or  to  the  mayor  or  other  head 
officer  of  the  faid  city,  town  corporate,  market-town,  or 
other  place  where  the  faid  mafter  dwelleth,  who  fhall,  by 
his  wifdom  and  difcretion,  take  fuch  order  and  direction 
between  the  faid  mafter  and  his  apprentice,  as  the  equity 
of  the  caufe  fhall  require  ;  and  if  for  want  of  good  con- 
formity in  the  mafter,  the  faid  juftice  of  peace,  or  the 
faid  mayor  or  head  officer,  cannot  compound  and  agree 
the  matter  between  him  and  his  apprentice,  then  the  faid 
juftice,  or  the  faid  mayor  or  other  head  officer,  fhall  take 
bond  of  the  faid  mafter  to  appear  at  the  next  feffion  then 
to  be  holden  in  the  faid  county,  or  within  the  faid  city, 
town  corporate,  or  maket-town,  if  the  faid  mafter  dwell 
within  any  fuch  ;  and  upon  his  appearance,  and  hearing 
of  the  matter  before  the  faid  juftices,  or  the  faid  mayor 
or  other  head  officer,  if  it  be  thought  meet  unto  them 
to  difcharge  the  faid  apprentice  of  his  apprenticehood,  that 
the  faid  juftices,  or  four  of  them  at  leaft,  whereof  one 
of  them  to  be  of  the  quorum,  or  the  faid  mayor  or  other 
head  officer,  with  the  confent  of  three  other  of  his  bre- 
thren,   or  men  of  beft   reputation  within  the  faid  city, 
town  corporate,  or  market  town,  fhall  have  power,  by 
authority  hereof,  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  feals, 
tp  pronounce  and  declare,  that  they  have  difcharged  the 


faid  apprentice  of  his  apprenticehood  and  the  caufe  thereof; 
and  the  faid  writing,  fo  being  made  and  enrolled  by  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  or  town-clerk,  amongft  the  records 
that  he  keepeth,  fhall  be  a  fufficient  difcharge  for  the 
faid  apprentice  againft  his  mafter,  his  executors  and  admi- 
niftrators,  the  indenture  of  the  faid  apprenticehood,  or  any 
law  or  cuftom  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding  ;  and  if 
the  fault  fhall  be  found  to  be  in  the  apprentice,  then  the 
faid  juftices,  or  the  faid  mayor  or  other  head  officer,  with 
the  affiftance  aforefaid,  fhail  caufe  fuch  due  correction 
and  punifhment  to  be  miniftered  unto  him,  as  by  their 
wifdom  and  difcretion  fhall  be  thought  meet." 

SecJ.  36.  "  Provided,  That  no  perfon  fhall  by  force 
or  colour  of  this  ftatute,  be  bounden  to  enter  into  any 
apprenticejhip,  other  than  fuch  as  be  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years." 

By  thejlat.  43  Eliz.  2.  cap.  5.  it  is  enacted,  "  That 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of 
the  poor,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  by  the  aflent  of 
any  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  to  bind  poor  children 
apprentices  where  they  fhall  fee  convenient,  till  fuch 
man-child  fhall  come  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
and  fuch  woman-child  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
or  the  time  of  their  marriage ;  the  fame  to  be  as 
effectual  to  all  purpofes,  as  if  fuch  child  were  of  full  a^e, 
and  by  indenture  of  covenant  bound  him  or  herfelf." 

By  thejlatute  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  25.  fea.  23.  this  laft  men- 
tioned ait  is  continued,  with  this  further  addition, 
"  That  all  perfons  to  whom  the  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
fhall,  according  to  this  act,  bind  any  children  appren- 
tices, may  take  and  receive  and  keep  them  as  apprentices  ; 
any  former  ftatute  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding." 

It  hath  been  held,  that  by  the  faid  ftatute  5  Elizabeth, 
the  juftices  of  the  peace  might  bind  a  poor  perfon  to  huf- 
bandry againft  the  confent  of  his  mafter  ;  but  that  nei- 
ther by  that  ftatute,  nor  the  ftatute  43  Elizabeth,  which 
impowers  the  churchwardens,  &c.  to  raife  a  ftock  of 
money,  by  way  of  afreffment  on  the  parifh,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  they  could  impofe  an  apprentice  on  a  tradesman 
againft  his  confent,  but  muft  affefs  and  raife  money  to 
bind  him  out.  Raym.  65,  177.  1  Sid.  99.  1  Lev.  84. 
1  Vent.  325.  S.  P.  cont.  Carth.  94.  Comb.  165.  $Msd. 
269.     1  Show.  76. 

As  by  thejlatute  5  Elizabeth,  the  juftices  of  peace  have 
a  power  of  impofing  an  apprentice  on  a  mafter,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof  an  indictment  lies  for  difobedience  to  their 
orders,  either  in  not  receiving,  or  receiving,  and  after 
turning  off,  or  not  providing  for  fuch  apprentice ;  for 
though  an  act  of  parliament  prefcribes  an  eafier  way  of 
proceeding  by  complaint,  yet  that  does  not  exclude  the 
remedy  by  indictment.     6  Mod.  163.     1  Salk.  381. 

The  juftices  of  peace  may  difcharge  an  apprentice  not 
only  on  the  default  of  the  mafter,  but  alfo  on  his  own 
default;  but  it  hath  been  holden,  that  their  jurifdiction 
herein  extends  only  to  fuch  apprentices  as  were  bound  to 
trades  within  the  ftatute,  and  were  compellable  by  them  tp 
ferve ;  for  that  in  fuch  cafe  it  is  but  reafonable  that  the 
contracts  which  were  made  by  their  authority,  fhould  be 
diffolved  by  the  fame  power ;  but  that  they  cannot  difcharge 
any  voluntary  agreements  made  between  the  parties.  Skin. 
108.     5  Mad.  139.     2  Salk.  471. 

Therefore  where  an  order  of  feffions  was  made  to  dif- 
charge a  furgeon's  apprentice  from  his  mafter,  for  not  in- 
structing him  in  the  art  of  furgery  ;  but  the  mafter  being 
a  mountebank,  kept  the  apprentice  ia*  a  tumbler  on  the 
ftage  ;  the  order  was  quafhed  for  want  of  jurifdiction  in 
the  juftices,  became  a  furgeon  is  not  one  of  the  trades 
mentioned  in  the  5  Eliz.  and  here  it  was  held,  that  the 
juftices  have  power  only  over  fuch  apprentices  who  are 
bound  to  the  trades  therein  named,  and  not  over  appren- 
tices toother  trades.  Carth.  366.  5  Mod.  138.  2  Salk. 
471. 

And  yet  it  hath  been  refolved,  that  the  juftices  may  not 
only  difcharge  a  merchant's  apprentice,  (which  has  been 
agreed  not  to  be  a  trade  within  the  ftatute  5  Eliz.)  but  alfo 
oblige  the  mafter  to  refund  part  of  the  money  which  he' 
had  with  him ;  and  this  doctrine  of  refunding  feems  to  be 
now  eftablifhed,  as  founded  on  great  reafon,  though  not 
exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  act ;  for  the  juftices  being  au- 
thorized to  difcharge  according  to  their  difcretions,  where 
the  end  of  the  apprenticejhip  cannot  be  attained  with  one 
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perfon,  it  is  but  juftice  the  mafter  fliould  return  part  of  the 
money  he  has  received  with  his  apprentice,  to  place  him 
out  with  a  new  mafter.  I  Sand.  314.  1  Salk.  67.  Skin. 
108. 

The  order  of  difcharge  muft  be  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  thejuftices,  according  to  the  exprefs  appointment 
of  the  ftatute ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  in  a  certiorari  to  remove 
the  order,  it  is  fufficient  in  the  return  to  take  notice  of 
the  order  fo  made ;  for  it  is  not  neceflary  to  certify  the  dif- 
charge itfelf.     1  Sand.  316.     Carth.igg.     Comb.  344. 

It  hath  been  held,  that  an  order  on  the  mafter  to  return 
money  is  good,  though  it  is  not  averred  that  he  had  any 
with  the  apprentice ;  for  the  order  being  to  return  money, 
is  as  neceflary  a  proof  of  the  receipt  of  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  exprefsly  alledged ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  court  feemed 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  juftices  had  jurifdidtion  as  to 
difcharging  and  obliging  the  mafter  to  refund,  as  well  in 
other  trades  as  thofe  mentioned  in  the  ftatute;  and  that  the 
juftices  are  not  obliged  in  their  orders  to  fet  forth  all  the 
fteps  they  take  in  their  proceeding,  there  being  nothing  in 
the  a£t  which  makes  it  neceflary,  and  that  there  was  a 
known  and  eftabliihed  diftinftion  between  orders  and  con- 
victions.    Trin.  7  Geo.  II.  in  B.  R.     The  king  v.  Amies. 

It  hath  formerly  been  held,  that  the  feflions  cannot 
make  an  original  order  of  difcharge ;  but  that,  according 
to  the  ftatute,  the  parties  ought  firft  to  apply  themfelves 
to  a  juftice  of  peace ;  and  if  he  cannot  compound  the 
matter,  then  he  is  to  bind  the  mafter  to  appear  at  the 
next  feflions ;  but  it  hath  been  ruled  of  late,  [fee  the  pre- 
ceding cafe]  and  it  feems  now  eftabliihed,  that  an  order  on 
an  original  application  is  good,  and  that  the  previous  ap- 
plication to  the  juftice  is  only  difcretionary.  1  Sand.  316. 
Carth.  198.     1  Salk.  68.     5  Mod.  138. 

If  the  mafter,  being  bound  to  anfwer  at  the  feflions, 
does  not  appear,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  recognizance ; 
but  yet  at  the  fame  time  the  juftices  may  proceed  to  make 
an  order  againft  him.     1  Salk.  67. 

An  order  reciting,  that  Jofeph  Higgin  was  bound  out 
by  indenture,  as  the  ftatute  requires,  to  John  Parks,  and 
being  lame,  and  having  the  king's  evil,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  furgeons  incurable;  therefore  the  juftices  dif- 
charged  the  mafter  from  his  apprentice.  It  was  moved  to 
confirm  the  order,  becaufe  the  mafter  cannot  now  have 
the  end  of  the  binding,  which  was  the  fervice  of  his  ap- 
prentice ;  but  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  ftatute  only  im- 
powers  the  juftices  to  difcharge  for  mifbehaviour,  and  not 
for  ficknefs,  and  quafhed  by  the  court ;  for  the  mafter 
takes  the  apprentice  for  better  and  worfe,  and  is  to  provide 
for  him  in  ficknefs  and  health.  Strange  99.  Trin.  4  Geo.  I. 

An  apprentice  was  difcharged,  the  mafter  having  ufed 
him  unkindly,  and  refufed  to  provide  for  and  entertain 
him:  but  by  the  court,  This  is  not  a  good  ground  for 
the  difcharge ;  for  there  is  a  power  to  oblige  the  mafter  to 
receive  and  entertain  the  apprentice,  and  ufing  him  un- 
kindly is  to  lofe.     Strange  1014. 

Statute  20  Geo,  II.  cap.  19.  feci.  3.  It  (hall  be  lawful 
for  any  two  or  more  juftices,  upon  any  complaint  or  appli- 
cation by  any  apprentices  put  out  by  the  parifh,  or  any 
other  apprentice,  upon  whofe  binding  out  no  larger  a  fum 
than  five  pounds  were  paid,  touching  or  concerning  any 
mifufage,  refufal  of  neceflary  provifion,  cruelty,  or  other 
ill  treatment  of  or  towards  fuch  apprentice,  by  his  or  her 
mafter  or  miftrefs,  to  fummon  fuch  mafter  or  miftrefs  to 
appear  before  fuch  juftices  at  a  reafonable  time  to  be  named 
in  fuch  fummons ;  and  fuch  juftices  fhall  and  may  examine 
into  the  matter  of  fuch  complaint ;  and  upon  proof 
thereof  made  upon  oath  to  their  fatisfadion,  (whether  the 
mafter  or  miftrefs  be  prefent  or  not,  if  fervice  of  the  fum- 
mons be  alfo,  upon  oath,  proved)  the  faid  juftices  may  dif- 
charge fuch  apprentice,  by  warrant  or  certificate  under  their 
hands  and  feals ;  for  which  warrant  or  certificate  no  fees 
fhall  be  paid. 

SeB.  4.  And  fuch  juftices,  upon  application  or  com- 
plaint made,  upon  oath,  by  any  mafter  or  miftrefs  againft 
fuch  apprentice,  touching  or  concerning  any  mifdemeanor, 
mifcarriage,  or  ill  behaviour,  in  fuch  his  or  her  fervice 
(which  oath  fuch  juftices  are  hereby  impowered  to  admi- 
nifler)  fhall  hear,  examine,  and  determine  the  fame,  and 
punifh  the  offender  by  commitment  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
rection, there  to  remain  and  be  corrected,  and  held  to  hard 
labour  for  a  reafonable  time,  not  exceeding  one  calendar 


month,  or  otherwife  ihall  difcharge  fuch  apprentice,  'in 
manner  and  form  before- mentioned. 

Sea.  5.  Perfons  aggrieved  by  fuch  determination,  order, 
or  warrant  of  fuch  juftice  or  juftices  as  aforefaid  (fave  and 
except  any  order  of  commitment)  he,  (he,  or  they  may 
appeal  to  the  next  general  quarter  feflions  of  the  peace  to 
be  held  for  the  county,  riding,  liberty,  city,  town  corpo. 
rate,  or  place  where  fuch  determination  or  order  fhall  be 
made ;  which  faid  next  general  quarter  feflions  is  hereby 
impowered  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  fame,  and  to 
give  and  award  fuch  cofts  to  any  of  the  refpeftive  perfons 
appellant  or  refpondent,  as  the  faid  feflions  fhall  judge  rea- 
fonable, not  exceeding  forty  {hillings ;  the  fame  to  be  le- 
vied by  diftrefs  and  fale,  in  manner  before-mentioned. 

Sea.  6.  And  no  certiorari  fhall  iflue  or  be  iflueable  to  re- 
move any  proceedings  whatfoever,  had  in  purfuance  of  this 
aft,  into  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter. 

Who  may  take,  and  are  compellable  to  receive  and  provide  for 
apprentices ;  of  refunding  the  money  given  wit/i  them,  and 
delivering  up  their  indentures. 

Stat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  4.  fea.  25.  Every  perfon  being  an 
houfholder,  and  having  and  ufing  half  a  plough-land  in 
tillage,  may  take  any  apprentice  above  the  age  of  ten  years, 
and  under  eighteen,  to  ferve  in  hufbandry  till  twenty-one 
at  the  leaft,  or  till  twenty-four,  as  the  parties  can  agree. 

Sea.  26.  Every  perfon  being  an  houfholder,  and  twenty- 
four  years  old  at  leaft,  dwelling  in  any  city  or  town  cor- 
porate, and  exercifing  any  art,  myftery,  or  manual  occu- 
pation there,  may  retain  the  fon  of  any  freeman,  not  occu- 
pying hufbandry,  nor  being  a  labourer,  and  inhabiting  in 
the  fame,  or  in  any  other  city  or  town  corporate,  to  fervc 
and  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  after  the  cuftom  and  order 
of  the  city  of  London,  for  feven  years  at  leaft,  fo  as  fuch 
apprenticejhip  do  not  expire  before  the  apprentice  fliall  be 
twenty- four  years  of  age. 

Sea.  27.  But  no  perfon  dwelling  in  any  city  or  town 
corporate,  being  a  merchant,  mercer,  draper,  goldfmith, 
ironmonger,  imbroiderer,  or  clothier,  fhall  take  any  ap- 
prentice, except  he  is  his  fon,  or  elfe  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  fuch  apprentice  fhall  have  no  eftate  of  inheritance 
or  freehold  of  forty  fhillings  a  year,  to  be  certified  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  threejuftices  where  the  lands  lie,  to 
the  mayor  of  that  city  or  town  corporate,  and  to  be  in- 
rolled  among  the  records  there. 

Sea.  28.  Every  perfon  being  an  houfholder,  and  twenty- 
four  years  old  at  the  leaft,  and  not  occupying  hufbandry, 
nor  being  a  labourer,  dwelling  in  any  market-town  not 
not  corporate,  and  exercifing  any  art,  myftery,  or  manual 
occupation,  may  have  to  apprentice  the  child  or  children  of 
any  other  artificer,  not  occupying  hufbandry,  nor  being  a 
labourer,  inhabiting  the  fame,  or  any  other  fuch  market- 
town  in  the  fame  fhire. 

Sea.  29.  But  no  perfon  dwelling  in  any  fuch  market- 
town,  being  a  merchant,  mercer,  draper,  goldfmith, 
ironmonger,  or  clothier,  fhall  take  any  apprentice,  except 
he  be  his  fon,  or  elfe  that  his  father  and  mother  fhall  have 
an  eftate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  of  three  pounds,  to  be 
certified  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  threejuftices  of  the 
fhire  where  the  lands  lie,  to  the  head  officer  of  fueh  market- 
town  where  fuch  apprentice  fliall  be  taken,  there  to  be  in- 
rolled  for  a  record. 

Sea.  30.  Any  perfon  ufing  the  art  of  a  fmith,  wheel- 
wright, plough-wright,  mill-wright,  carpenter,  rough- 
mafon,  plaifterer,  fawyer,  lime-burner,  brick-maker, 
brick-layer,  tyler,  flater,  helier,  tyle-maker,  linen-weaver, 
turner,  cooper,  miller,  earthen- potter,  woollen- weaver, 
weaving  houfhold-cloth  only,  fuller,  otherwife  called 
tucker  or  walker,  burner  of  oar  and  wood-afhes,  thatcher, 
or  fhingler,  wherefoever  he  fhall  dwell,  may  take  the  fon 
of  any  perfon  as  apprentice,  albeit  his  parents  have  no 
land. 

By  the  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  30.  reciting,  That 
whereas  by  an  aft  made  in  the  43  Elizabeth  it  is  among 
other  things  enacted,  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  church- 
wardens and  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  any  parifh,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  by  the  aflent  of  two  juftices  of  the 
peace,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  to  bind  poor  chil- 
dren apprentices  where  they  fhall  fee  convenient;  but  there 
being  doubts,  whether  the  perfons  to  whom  fuch  children 
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are  to  be  bound,  arc  compellable  to  receive  fuch  children 
as  apprentices,  that  fuch  law  hath  failed  of  its  due  execu- 
tion ;  therefore  it  is  enafted  and  declared,  "  That  where 
any  poor  children  (hall  be  appointed  to  be  bound  appren- 
tices purfuant  to  the  faid  ait,  the  perfon  or  perfons,  to 
whom  they  are  fo  appointed  to  be  bound,  (hall  receive  and 
provide  for  them,  according  to  the  indenture  figned  and 
confirmed  by  the  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  alfo  exe- 
cute the  other  part  of  the  faid  indenture;  and  if  he  or  file 
fhall  refufe  (o  to  do,  oath  being  thereof  made  by  one  of 
the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the  poor,  before  any 
two  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  liberty, 
or  riding,  he  or  (he  (hall  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  the 
fum  of  10  1.  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs;  the  fame  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  that  parifh  or  place  where 
fuch  offence  was  committed  ;  faving  always  to  the  perfon 
to  whom  any  poor  child  fhall  be  appointed  to  be  an  appren- 
tice as  aforefaid,  if  he  or  (he  fhall  think,  themfelves  ag- 
grieved thereby,  his  or  her  appeal  to  the  next  general  or 
quarter  feffions  of  the  peace  for  that  county  or  riding, 
whofe  order  therein  (hall  be  final,  and  conclude  all 
parties." 

Though  by  the  Jiatute  8  and  g  IV.  III.  the  mafter  is 
bound  under  the  penalty  of  iol.  to  keep  an  apprentice 
bound  to  him  purfuant  to  the  Jiatute  43  Eliz.  yet  if  two 
juflices  bind  a  poor  girl  to  a  merchant,  and  he  appeals  to 
the  feffions,  where  the  order  is  reverfed,  it  being  thought 
unfit  to  compel  a  merchant  to  take  an  apprentice ;  the 
court  of  king's-bench,  on  removing  the  order  before 
them,  may  confirm  the  order  of  feffions,  (as  they  did  in 
this  cafe)  ;  for  the  ftatute  having  given  an  appeal  to  the 
feffions,  they  are  made  thereby  proper  judges,  whether 
the  perfon  be  a  proper  perfon  to  impofe  an  apprentice  on 
or  not.     2  Salk.  491. 

The  churchwardens  and  overfeers  need  not  aver,  that 
the  parents  were  not  able  to  maintain  the  child,  for  they 
have  a  difcretionary  power  by  the  ftatute,  of  determining 
that.     Comb.  289. 

By  the  Jiatute  7  Jac.  I.  cap.  3.  feci.  2.  it  is  enacted, 
that  money  given  to  be  continually  employed  to  put  out 
poor  children  apprentices,  fhall  be  employed  in  corporate 
towns  by  the  corporations,  and  in  other  places  by  the 
parfon  or  vicar,  together  with  the  conftables,  church- 
wardens, and  overfeers  of  the  poor,  or  the  moft  part  of 
them ;  who  (hall  have  the  nomination  and  placing  of 
fuch  apprentices ;  and  if  they  fhall  wilfully  forbear  or 
refufe  to  employ  the  fame  accordingly,  they  fhall  forfeit 
five  marks'  each  of  them  fo  making  default,  to  be  divided 
betwixt  the  poor  of  the  parifh  and  the  profecutor. 

Seel.  3.  The  party  receiving  money  with  fuch  an  ap- 
prentice, (hall  give  fecurity  by  obligation,  to  repay  it  at 
the  end  of  feven  years  next  enfuing  the  date  of  the  faid 
obligation,  or  within  three  months  next  after  the  end  of 
the  faid  feven  years  ;  and  if  fuch  apprentice  (hall  die 
within  the  feven  years,  then  within  one  year  after  his 
death  ;  and  if  the  mafter,  miftrefs,  or  dame,  happen  to 
die  within  the  feven  years,  then  within  one  year  after 
their  death,  fo  as  the  money  may  be  employed  in  placing 
the  apprentice  with  fome  other  of  the  fame  trade,  to  ferve 
out  his  time,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  parties  trufted  as 
aforefaid. 

Seel.  4.  The  money  fo  given  (hall  be  employed  within 
three  months  after  the  receipt  thereof;  and  if  there  (hall 
not  be  apt  perfons  found  to  be  apprentices  in  the  places 
where  it  is  given,  it  (hall  be  employed  in  the  parifhes 
next  adjoining  by  the  parties  that  are  trufted  with  it,  in 
the  places  where  it  was  fo  given,  and  there  alfo  bond 
fhall  be  taken,  as  is  before  declared. 

Seel.  5.  The  choice  of  apprentices  fhall  be  out  of  the 
pooreft  fort  of  children,  whofe  parents  are  leaft  able  to 
relieve  them ;  and  no  fuch  apprentice  (hail  be  above  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  when  he  or  (he  is  firft  bound. 

SeSi.  6.  The  parties  appointed  by  this  aft  as  aforefaid 
i«  any  town  or  parifh  not  corporate,  fhall  yearly,  in 
Eafter-week,  or  within  one  month  after  Eafter,  account 
before  two  or  more  of  the  next  juftices  of  the  peace. 
And  if  thete  be  any  obligations,  or  money  remaining  in 
their  hand?,  they  (hall  upon  fuch  account  (or  within  ten 
days  after)  deliver  the  fume  unto  their  furveyors. 

Seel.  7.  If  any  party  fo  trufted  fhall  break  the  truft  re- 
pofed  in  him,  mifemploythe  fame  money,  or  do  anv  thing 
14. 


contrary  to  this  a£r,  for  which  there  is  not  by  this  a<a 
any  penalty  appointed,  the  lord  chancellor  or  keeper  (hall, 
upon  the  petition  of  any  perfon,  award  a  commiffion  to 
fuch  as  he  fhall  think  fit,  to  enquire,  hear,  and  deter- 
mine fuch  offences  :  and  if  the  commiffioners  (hall  find 
money  fo  mifemployed,  they  (hall,  in  places  not  corpo- 
rate, have  power  to  rate  and  collect  it  upon  the  parties  fo 
offending,  or  otherwife  upon  the  able  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  town,  or  parifti  fo  in  default,  as  the  faid  commif- 
fioners, or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  (hall  think  fit ;  and 
(hall  return  the  faid  commiffion,  together  with  the  man- 
ner of  executing  the  fame,  in  the  chancery  within  three 
months  next  after  fuch  execution  thereof. 

It  was  faid  to  be  ufual  in  cafe  of  apprentices,  after  they 
are  out  of  their  time,  to  exhibit  a  bill  to  put  their  matters 
to  fue  their  covenants  within  a  certain  time,  or  el fe  to 
deliver  up  their  indentures.  Chan.  Cafes  70.  Hill,  17  and 
18  Car.  II.     Baker  v.  Shelbury. 

apprentice  being  ill  ufed,  brought  his  bill ;  decreed 
that  the  mafter  deliver  up  the  indentures,  and  a  bond  of 
100 1.  for  his  honefty,  and  repay  part  of  the  money  given 
with  the  apprentice,  with  full  cofts  ;  the  apprentice  having 
before  had  a  verdift  in  the  lord-mayor's  court,  and  the 
mafter  ordered  to  provide  a  new  mafter,  which  he  refufed 
to  do.  Fin.  Rep.  124.  Mich.  26  Car.  II.  Lockley,  widow 
and  executrix  of  Lockley,  and  David  Lockley  v.  Eldridge. 

Bill  by  a  merchant  agajnft  one  that  was  his  apprentice, 
for  an  account  of  goods  and  money  which  he  was  in- 
truded with,  both  during  his  apprenticejhip  and  after,  as 
his  faftor  and  agent ;  the  defendant  pleaded  the  ftatute 
of  limitations  21  Jac.  I.  the  plea  was  allowed  good  as  to 
goods,  &c.  received  during  his  apprenticefliip,  and  till  he 
was  made  free,  but  not  after  his  apprenticefliip  ended  ;  fo 
ordered  to  anfwer  that  part  of  the  bill,  but  without 
cofts.  Fin.  Rep.  370.  Trin.  30  Car.  II.  Fincham  v. 
Hobbs.  6 

The  mafter  received  with  the  apprentice  250I.  and  died 
within  two  years,  the  apprentice  having  for  that  time  been 
employed  only  in  inferior  affairs  ;  decreed,  after  debts 
and  fpecialties  paid,  that  the  executors  repay  the  250I. 
as  a  debt  due  on  fimple  contract,  deducting  after  the 
rate  of  20 1.  per  ann.  for  the  maintainance  of  the  appren- 
tice during  the  time  he  lived  with  his  mafter.  Fin.  Rep. 
396.     Mich.  30  Car.  II.     Soam  v.  Bowden  and  Eyles. 

A  placed  his  fon  clerk  to  an  attorney,  and  gave  with 
him  120I.  the  mafter  agrees  to  return  60  1.  of  the  money, 
if  the  mafter  died  within  a  year  ;  the.  mafter  was  fick  at 
the  time,  and  of  that  ficknefs  died  within  three  weeks. 
Jeffries  C  decreed  100  guineas  to  be  paid  back  to  A. 
Vern.  Rep.  460.  pi.  437.     Newton  v.  Roufe. 

Indentures  of  apprenticejhip  were  decreed  in  the  mayor's 
court  of  London,  whither  the  caufe  was  fent  back  out  of 
chancery,  to  be  delivered  up ;  becaufe  not  inrolled, 
though  the  non-inrolment  was  at  the  inftance  of  the  mo- 
ther, which  could  not  excufe  the  mafter,  who  had  cove- 
nanted to  inrol  the  indentures  ;  and  although  the  appren- 
tice was  bound  for  feven  years,  yet  he  covenanted  to  make 
him  free  at  the  end  of  five  years.  2  Vern.  492.  pi.  443. 
Hill.  1704.     Stephen/on  v.  Houlditch. 

A  puts  his  fon  apprentice  to  B,  and  gives  1000 1.  bond 
for  his  fidelity,  and  at  the  fame  time  B  covenants  with  A 
to  fee  the  apprentice  make  up  his  cafh  once  a  month  at 
leaft.  Per  Wright  K.  the  meaning  is,  that  B  not  only 
fee  the  figures  right,  but  the  cafh  effectually  made  up, 
fo  that  B's  pretence  that  the  apprentice  had  inferted  bank 
notes,  &c.  as  remaining,  when  he  had  difpofed  of  them, 
is  no  excufe,  and  the  bond  and  covenant  are  as  one  agree- 
ment, that  the  plaintiff  A  would  be  anfwerable  monthly, 
provided  accounts  were  taken  monthly,  and  would  be 
liable  but  for  one  month's  embezzlement,  and  decreed  to 
A  to  anfwer  no  more  than  B  proved  embezzled  in  the  firft 
month,  when  the  embezzlement  began.  2  Vern.  518. 
pi.  468.  Montague,  executor  of  Ewer.  v.  Tidcombe  and 
Hojkins.  . 

An  apothecary  turned  away  his  apprentice  for  negli- 
gence and  mifdemeanors  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  the 
court  decreed  the  mafter  to  refund  30 1.  of  the  money  he 
had  with  him,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  indentures 
were  not  inrolled,  fo  as  the  matter  was  not  properly  cog- 
nizable before  the  chamberlain  of  London.  2  Vern.  64, 
pi.  57.   Trin  j 688.     Thorman  v.  Abell. 

T  t  A  bond 
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A  bond  of  50I.  given  by  one  apprentice  to  another  ap- 
prentice for  money  won  at  play,  decreed  to  be  delivered 
up.  2  Fern.  Rep.  291.  pi.  281.  Trin.  1693.  Woodroff 
v.  Farnham. 

Of  Jetting  up  a  trade,  the  neceffity  offerving  an  apprenticejhip, 
and  what  trades  are  prohibited  to  be  followed  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Jlatute  5  Elizabeth,  and  alfo  the  offence 
and  punijbment  of  following  a  trade  without  being  qua- 
lified. 

At  common  law,  every  perfon  might  follow  what 
lawful  trade  he  pleafed  ;  which  being  inconvenient  in 
many  inftances,  and  a  detriment  to  the  public,  in  per- 
mitting perfons  to  exercife  trades  in  which  they  had  little 
or  no  (kill  or  experience  ;  to  prevent  which  mifchief, 
and  the  better  to  train  up  and  inure  perfons  to  labour 
and  induftry  from  their  youth,  and  thereby  make  them 
more  fkilful  and  expert,  the  following  ftatute  was  made. 
II  Co.  53.     2  Bulft.  191.     Skin.  133.     1  Sand.  312. 

It  is  enafted  by  the  5  Eliz.  cap.  4.  feci.  31.  "  That 
it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  other 
than  fuch  as  now  do  lawfully  ufe  or  exercife  any  art, 
myftery, -or  manual  occupation  to  fet  up,  occupy,  ufe 
or  exercife  any  craft,  myftery,  or  occupation,  now  ufed 
or  occupied  within  the  realm  of  England  or  Wales,  ex- 
cept he  fhall  have  been  brought  up  therein  feven  years, 
at  the  leaft,  as  an  apprentice,  in  manner  and  form  above- 
faid  ;  nor  to  fet  any  perfon  to  work  in  fuch  myftery, 
art,  or  occupation,  being  not  a  workman  at  this  day, 
except  he  fhall  have  been  apprentice,  as  is  aforefaid ;  or 
elfe  having,  ferved  as  an  apprentice,  as  is  aforefaid,  (hall 
or  will  become  a  journeyman,  or  hired  by  the  year  ; 
upon  pain  that  every  perfon  wilfully  offending,  or  doing 
the  contrary,  fhall  forfeit  and  lofe  for  every  default  forty 
fhillings  for  every  month." 

It  hath  been  ruled,  that  there  are  many  trades  within 
the  general  words  and  equity  of  this  ail,  befides  thofe 
which  are  particularly  enumerated  therein  ;  yet  it  feems 
agreed,  and  hath  frequently  been  adjudged,  that  in  every 
indictment,  &c.  it  muft  be  alledged,  that  it  was  a  trade 
at  the  time  of  making  the  ftatute  ;  for  the  words  thereof 
are,  any  craft,  myftery,  or  occupation,  now  ufed,  &c. 
from  whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  a  new  manufacture, 
which  to  all  other  purpofes  may  be  called  a  trade,  is  yet 
not  a  trade  with  this  ftatute.  2  Salk.  611.  Palm.  528. 
I  Sid.  175. 

Alfo  it  feems  agreed,  that  the  aft  extends  only  to  fuch 
trades  as  imply  myftery  and  craft,  and  require  fkill  and 
experience ;  that  therefore  merchants,  hufbandmen, 
gardeners,  &c.  are  not  within  the  ftatute  ;  and  on  this 
foundation  it  hath  been  held,  that  a  hemp-drefler  is  not 
within  the  ftatute,  as  not  requiring  much  learning  or 
fkill,  and  being  what  every  hufbandman  doth  ufe  for  his 
neceffary  occafions.  8  Co.  130.  2  Buljl.  190.  Cro. 
Car.  499. 

It  is  faid  in  2  Bulft.  186.  to  have  been  adjudged,  that 
an  upholfter  is  not  a  trade  within  the  ftatute,  as  not  re- 
quiring fkill ;  but  this  hath  been  contradicted  by  a  later 
refolution,  [2  Lev.  24.3.]  wherein  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
refolved,  that  a  broker  and  taylor  were  trades  within  the 
ftatute. 

Alfo  it  is  faid  in  2  Bulft.  190.  that  a  pippin-monger  is 
not  within -the  ftatute,  becaufe  there  is  no  myftery  in 
buying  of  apples,  and  all  his  fkill  is  in  fo  laying  his  ap- 
ples as  to  keep  them  from  rotting  ;  but  this  likewife  hath 
been  doubted  in  a  late  cafe,  [2  Lev.  206.]  where  it  was 
debated,  whether  the  ufing  of  the  trade  of  a  cofter- 
monger  or  fruiterer  be  within  the  ftatute  ;  but  there  is  no 
refolution. 

It  is  clearly  agreed,  that  the  following  the  common 
trade  of  a  brewer,  baker,  or  cook,  is  within  the  ftatute, 
as  unfkilfulnefs  herein  maybe  very  prejudicial  to  the  lives 
and  healths  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  agreed,  that  the  exercifing  of  any  of  thefe  trades  in 
a  man's  own  houfe  or  family,  or  in  a  private  perfon's 
houfe,  is  not  within  the  reftrainl  of  the  ftatute.  11  Co. 
54.  a.  Cro.  Car.  499.  Hob.  183,  211.  Moor  886. 
HCo.  129.  Palm.  542.  Lit.  Rep.  251.  Bridg.  141. 
On  motion  to  quafh  an  indictment  for  ufing  the  trade 
illmonger,  it  was   urged,  that  this  was  a  bufinefs 


which  required  no  fkill,  but  that  it  was  only  to  pull  the 
wool  from  the  fkin  ;  but  per  Holt,  Ch.  Juftice;  if  in  the 
indictment  it  be  averred  to  be  a  trade  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  ftatute,  we  will  not  quafh  it ;  for  whether  it  was 
a  trade  then  or  no,  or  whether  any  fkill  be  requifite  to 
the  exercife  of  it,  is  a  matter  of  fact  proper  for  the  trial 
of  a  jury.     2  Salk.  611. 

So  the  court  refufed  to  quafh  an  indictment  for  ufing 
the  trade  of  a  feamftrefs,  not  having  ferved  as  apprentice  ; 
becaufe  it  was  fet  forth  in  the  indictment  to  be  a  trade  in 
England  at  the  time  of  making  the  aft ;  fo  that  if  this 
trade  of  a  feamftrefs  be  not  within  the  aft,  defendant 
will  have  the  advantage  of  it  on  the  trial.     2  Salk.  611. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  the  court  had  quafhed  an  indict- 
ment for  following  the  trade  of  a  merchant-taylor,  be- 
caufe they  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  it,  and  it 
feemed  to  them  nonfenfe  and  unintelligible.  2  Salk. 
611. 

It  feems  agreed,  that  the  following  a  trade  within  the 
ftatute,  muft  be  fuch  whereby  the  party  gets  his  liveli- 
hood ;  and  that  therefore,  the  ufing  of  the  trade  of  a 
brewer,  baker,  cook,  taylor,  &c.  in  one's  own  houfe, 
or  in  the  private  family  of  another,  without  any  reward, 
is  not  within  the  ftatute.     11  Co-  54.     Hob.  183. 

But  in  an  action  for  ufing  the  trade  of  a  clothier,  not 
having  been  apprentice  to  that  trade ;  where  by  fpecial 
verdict  it  was  found,  that  A  was  a  Turkey  merchant, 
and  exported  great  quantities  of  Englifb.  cloth  into  the 
Levant ;  and  for  this  purpofe  only  he  hired  feveral 
cloth-workers,  who  had  been  all  apprentices  to  the  fame 
trade,  and  kept  alfo  a  mafter  workman  of  that  trade  to 
infpeft  their  work ;  and  that  by  thofe  men  he  made  great 
quantities  of  Englifh  cloth,  all  which  he  tranfported  ; 
and  that  he  the  faid  A  kept  a  dye-houfe,  and  hired  men 
of  that  trade  to  dye  his  own  cloths,  and  no  other :  it 
was  refolved  to  be  within  the  reftraint  of  the  ftatute, 
though  the  cloth  was  made  for  his  own  merchandize 
only,  and  though  made  by  perfons  who  had  been  appren- 
tices ;  for  here  they  are  not  traders  but  hirelings,  and  he 
is  the  tradefman  who  hath  all  the  profit,  as  A  in  this 
cafe  has.     Carth.  162.     2  Salk.  610.     3  Mod.  313. 

So  if  a  man  keeps  journeymen  fhoe-makers  to  make 
fhoes  for  tranfportation,  this  is  an  exercifing  the  trade 
of  a  fhoemaker  within  the  ftatute.     Carth.  164. 

But  it  hath  been  held,  that  this  ftatute  doth  not  re- 
ftrain  a  man  from  ufing  feveral  trades,  fo  as  he  had  been  an 
apprentice  to  all ;  whereof  it  indemnifies  all  petty  chap- 
men in  little  towns  and  villages,  becaufe  their  mafters 
kept  the  fame  mixed  trades  there  before.     Carth.  163. 

If  a  coach-maker  keeps  fervants  to  make  his  wheels, 
and  workmen  to  curry  his  own  leather,  this  is  againft 
the  ftatute,  becaufe  it  is  he  only  who  receives  all  the 
profits  of  the  feveral  trades,  and  the  wheelwright  and 
currier  are  but  his  fervants.     Carth.  163,  164. 

So  in  a  cafe  upon  this  ftatute,  profecuted  by  the 
homer's  company  againft  a  comb-maker  in  London,  for 
ufing  the  trade  of  a  horner,  viz.  in  preffing  horn  for 
making  combs,  which  preffing  did  not  belong  to  their 
trade  j  and  this  was  adjudged  a  breach  of  the  ftatute,  for 
a  horner  is  a  particular  trade,  and  a  very  ancient  com- 
pany in  London.     Carth.  162. 

It  hath  been  refolved,  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  any 
aftual  binding,  but  that  the  following  a  trade  for  feven 
years  is  a  fufficient  qualification  within  the  ftatute. 
1  Salk.  67.     2  Salk.  613. 

So  where  an  aftion  was  brought  on  this  ftatute,  and 
upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  it  appeared  that  the  defendant's 
father  kept  the  fame  trade,  and  that  he  the  defendant  for 
feveral  years  had  been  employed  by  his  father  therein  ; 
and  it  was  held,  that  he  might  lawfully  ufe  that  trade, 
for  that  he  had  been  quafi  an  apprentice  to  it,  which  was 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  ftatute.     Carth.  163. 

So  if  a  man  lives  with  another,  that  ufes  a  trade  which 
the  other  is  not  qualified  for  ufing,  feven  years,  he  iTuiy 
fet  up  the  trade  as  well  as  if  he  had  lived  with  one 
never  fo  well  qualified.     Cafe  in  Law  and  Eq.  71. 

Alfo  it  hath  been  held,  that  the  fervice  need  not  be  in 
any  particular  country;   and  therefore  an  indictment  for 
ufing  the  trade  of  a  taylor,  not  having  ferved'  an  appren- 
ticejhip feven  years,  was  quafhed,  becaufe  only  faid,  not 
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having  ferved  as  an  apprenticefliip  infra  regnum  Anglia  ailt 
JVulUtc;  for  it  may  be  he  did  fo  beyond-fea;  and  if  it 
■were  any  where  it  fuffices.     I  Salk.  67. 

So  it  hath  been  held,  that  ferving  five  years  to  a  trade  out 
of  England,  and  two  in  England,  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
the  ftatute;  but  that  there  muft  be  a  fervice  of  a  full 
time,  either  in  England  or  out  of  England  ;  and  there- 
fore ferving  five  years  in  any  country,  where  by  the  law 
of  the  country  more  is  not  required,  will  not  quality  a 
man  to  ufe  the  trade  in  England.  Cafe  in  Law  and 
Equity,  7c 


By  the  Jlatute  31  Eliz.  cap.  5.  feel.  7.  it  is  enacted, 
"  That  all  fuits  for  ufing  a  trade  without  having  been 
■brought  up  in  it,  fhall  be  fued  and  profecuted  irt  the  ge- 
neral quarter-feflions  of  the  peace,  or  aflizes  in  the  fame 
county  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  or  other- 
wife  inquired  of,  heard  and  determined  in  the  aflizes,  or 
general  quarter-feflions  of  the  peace  in  the  fame  county 
where  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  or  in  the  leet 
within  which  it  fhall  happen,  and  not  in  any  wife  out  of 
the  fame  county  where  fuch  offence  fhall  happen  or  be 
committed." 

In  the  conftruction  of  this  ftatute  it  hath  been  held, 
that  it  reftrains  not  a  fuit  in  the  King's  Bench  or  Ex- 
chequer, for  fuch  offence  happening  in  the  fame  county 
e  the  courts  are  fitting ;  for  the  negative  words  of 
the  ftatute  are  not,  that  fuch  fuits  fhall  not  be  brought 
in  any  other  court,  but  that  they  fliall  not  be  brought 
in  any  other  county  ;  and  the  prerogative  of  thefe  high 
courts  fliall  not  be  reftrained  without  exprefs  words. 
Cm.  Jac.  178.     Hob.  184..     I  Salk.  it$. 

But  where  the  offence  is  in  a  different  county,  fuch 
fuits  in  thefe,  or  any  other  courts  out  of  the  proper 
county,  feem  to  be  within  the  exprefs  words  of  the  fta- 
tute.     Hob.  184,527.      Cm.  Jac.  85. 

Yet  it  hath  been  doubted,  whether  an  action  of  debt, 
or  information  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall,  were 
not  to  he  conftrued  to  be  out  of  the  meaning  of  the  fta- 
tute ;  but  it  feems  to  be  now  fettled,  in  the  conftruction 
of  the  ftatute  2 1  Jac:  I.  cap.  4.  which  provides,  that  no 
action  of  debt  or  information,  or  other  fuit  whatever, 
can  be  brought  in  any  court  of  Weftminfter-hall  on  any 
penal  ftatute,  made  before  the  faid  ftatute  of  21  Jac.  I. 
for  any  offence  therein  excepted,  for  which  the  offender 
may  be  profecuted  in  the  county,  unlefs  fuch  offence 
fhall  be  committed  in  the  fame  county  in  which  the  court 
fhall  fit.  Sid.  303.  iKcb.  584.  2  Lev.  204.  1  Salt.  372. 
5  Mod.  425. 

But  thefe  ftatutes  hinder  not  the  removal  of  any  in- 
dictment into  the  King's-Bench  by  certiorari,  after  which 
it  may  be  tried  there,  or  in  the  county,  by  nifi  prius. 
1  Jac.  193. 

It  hath  been  held,  that  quarter-feflions  of  boroughs 
may  receive  indictments  on  the  5  Eliz.  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  county  at  large,  in  that  there  is  no  danger  of  op- 
preflion,  becaufe  a  certiorari  lies.     6  Mod.  220.     1  Salk. 

317- 

The  plaintiff,  in  an  action  on  this  f/atute  5  Eliz.  muft 
alledge  in  his  declaration,  that  the  defendant  did  not  ufe 
the  trade  at  the  time  of  making  the  ftatute ;  for  though 
it  cannot  be  prefumed  that  he  did,  after  fuch  a  length  of 
time,  yet  as  it  is,  the  ftatute  makes  him  liable,  and  fub- 
jects  him  to  a  penalty  ;  the  profecutor  muft  fhew  that  he 
has  tranfgreffed  the  law,  and  that  he  is  intitled  to  his 
action.     1  Sid.  302. 

It  has  been  held,  that  an  indictment  againft  two  or 
more,  for  following  a  joint-trade,  without  having  ferved 
a  feven  years  apprentice/hip  required  by  the  ftatute,  is 
naught,  in  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  charge  them  jointly  : 
becaufe  the  offence  of  each  defendant  anfes  from  the  de- 
fect peculiar  to  himfelf.  1  Roll.  Abr.  8.  5  Mod.  180. 
1  Salk.  382. 

Of  ajjigning  apprentices,  making  them  free,  and  how  to  be 
taken  care  of  if  their  majlers  happen  to  die. 

The  placing  out  an  apprentice  to  a  particular  perfon, 
arifes  from  an  efteem,  and  a  good  opinion  of  the  party 
to  whom  he  is  fo  committed  ;  that  he  will  not  only  in- 
ftruct  him  in  his  trade  or  calling,  but  will  alfo  be  careful 
of  his  health  and  fafety  ;  and  therefore  the  law  has  made 
it  fuch  a  perfcnal  truft  or  confidence,  which  the  mufter 


cannot  aflign,  or  transfer  over  to  another,  he  muft  alfo 
have  him  under  his  own  care  and  inflection,  and  canndt 
fend  him  abroad,  though  under  the  pretence  of  improve- 
ment ;  unlefs  by  exprefs  agreement,  and  unlefs  the  na- 
ture of  his  bufinefs  repuircs  it,  and  implies  fuch  a  power 
as  that  of  a  merchant-adventurer,  failor,  &c.  are  faid  to 
do;  therefore  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  a  furgeon  fend- 
ing his  apprentice  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  though  in 
company  with  other  furgeons,  and  the  better  to  inftruct 
him  in  the  art  of  furgery,  was  a  breach  of  his  covenant, 
whereby  he  bound  himfelf  to  retain,  teach,  keep,  and 
employ  the  faid  apprentice  in  his  own  houfe  and  fervice, 
&c.     Hob.  134. 

But  by  the  cuftom  of  London,  a  freeman  of  London 
may  turn  over  his  apprentice  to  another  mafter,  being  a 
freeman ;  and  fuch  fecond  mafter  fhall  have  the  fame 
benefit  of  the  apprentice's  covenants,  as  fhall  the  appren- 
tice of  the  covenants  on  the  fide  of  the  mafter,  as  if  he 
had  been  originally  bound  to  him.  March.  3.  1  Keb. 
250. 

But  it  hath  been  held,  that  though  juftices  of  peace 
have  a  jurisdiction  of  difcharging  apprentices,  and  may 
bind  them  to  other  mafters,  that  they  cannot  turn  them 
over ;  and  therefore  an  order  that  an  apprentice,  whofe 
mafter  was  dead,  fhould  ferve  the  remainder  of  his  time 
with  his  matter's  widow's  fecond  hufband,  was  quaflied  ; 
becaufe  the  juftices  have  nothing  to  do  about  turning  over 
an  apprentice;  and  that  though  he  applied  to  them,  that 
could  not  give  them  a  jurifdiction.     Comb.  324. 

Order  returned  on  a  certiorari ;  it  is  refolved  by  the 
juftices  at  the  fefTions,  where  a  perfon  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice to  Barnes  by  the  parifh  officers,  and  Barnes  had 
affigned  him  to  another,  that  the  affignment  is  void,  and 
they  directed  Barnes  to  take  his  apprentice  again.  But  by 
the  court;  the  feflions  had  no  power  to  judge  of  the  va- 
lidity of  a  deed,  or  to  hinder  a  man  from  afligning  his 
apprentice  ;  the  covenant  to  provide  for  him  is  well  per- 
formed, if  the  perfon  to  whom  he  is  bound  afligns  him  to 
another  to  provide  for  him ;  wherefore  the  order  was 
quafhed.     Foley  155.     Strarige  48. 

The  jurifdiction  of  the  juftices  extends  no  farther  than 
to  compel  the  mafter  to  take  care  of  his  apprentice  ;  but 
in  what  manner  he  does  it,  whether  in  his  own  houfe  or 
otherwife,  is  nothing  to  them  ;  but  if  the  affignee  of  the 
apprentice  doth  not  provide  for  him,  the  full  mafter  may 
be  compelled  to  do  it,  and  he  may  take  his  remedy  over. 
Sejf.  Ca.  vol.  i.    110, 

Wherever  by  the  cuftom  of  any  town,  horough,  &c. 
the  ferving  an  apprcnticcjhip  intitles  the  party  to  his  free- 
dom, the  perfons  to  admit  him  refilling,  without  fuffi- 
cient caufe,  may  be  compelled  thereto  by  mandamus. 
1  Sid.  107.     2  Show.  154. 

Therefore,  where  to  a  mandamus  to  the  mayor,  &c.  of 
Oxford,  to  admit  a  perfon  to  be  free  of  that  city,  who 
had  ferved  feven  years  apprcnticcjhip  ;  to  which  it  was  re- 
turned, that  he  put  himfelf  apprentice  (even  years  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom,  and  that  he  covenanted  to  ferve  feven 
years,  and  not  to  marry  within  the  time,  and  that  within 
the  firft  two  years  he  married,  and  fo  broke  his  cove- 
nant ;  and  that  his  mafter  accepted  of  him  to  ferve  for 
the  refidue  of  the  time,  which  he  did,  but  not  as  an  ap- 
prentice, but  rather  as  a  journeyman  ;  and  though  it  was 
urged,  that  by  his  breach  of  covenant  he  loft  his  right  of 
freedom,  yet  the  court  held  the'  contrary ;  and  that 
though  an  action  of  covenant  might  lie,  yet  that  it  was 
no  lofs  of  his  freedom  ;  and  therefore  awarded  a  peremp- 
tory mandamus  to  admit  him.  1  Lev.  91.  1  Sid.  107. 
I  Keb.  458,  470,  659. 

So  where  a  mandamus  to  the  mayor,  &c.  of  Lincoln, 
to  admit  A  to  his  freedom,  he  having  ferved  an  appren- 
ticefhip  there ;  and  the  mayor  returned,  that  A  (being  a 
quakcr)  refufed  to  take  the  ufual  oath,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  faid  city,  but  offered  to  take  the  folemn 
affirmation  and  declaration  ;  and  the  court  held  this  fuf- 
ficient to  intitle  him  to  his  freedom,  within  the  ftatute 
7  and  8  W.  III.  cap.  34.     5  Mod.  402. 

Alfo  it  is  frequent  for  mafters  to  bind  themfelves  to 
make  their  apprentices  free  at  the  end  of  their  time, 
which  they  perform  according  to  their  covenants.  6  Mod. 
227,  260. 
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It  feems  agreed,  that  if  a  man  be  bound  to  inftruct  an 
apprentice  in  a  trade  for  feven  years,  and  the  matter  dies, 
that  the  condition  is  difpenfed  with,  being  a  thing  perfo- 
nal ;  but  if  he  be  bound  further,  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  will  find  him  in  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  other 
neceffaries,  here  the  death  of  the  matter  doth  not  difpenfe 
with  the  condition,  but  his  executors  fhall  be  bound  to 
perform  it-as  far  as  they  have  aflets.  I  Sid.  216.  1  iieb. 
761,  820.     1  Lev.  177. 

But  if  a  pcrfon  is  bound  apprentice  by  a  juftice  of  peace, 
and  the  matter  happens  to  die  before  the  term  expired, 
the  juftices  have  no  power  to  oblige  his  executor,  by 
their  order,  to  receive  fuch  apprentice  and  maintain  him  ; 
for  by  this  method  the  executor  is  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  pleading  plene  adminijlravit,  which  he  may  do,  in  cafe 
covenant  be  brought  againft  him,  and  mutt  maintain 
the  apprentice,  whether  he  hath  aflets  or  not,  Carth.  231, 
I  Salk.  66.     I  Show.  4.05. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  in  this  cafe  of  the  matter's  dying, 
by  the  cuftom  of  London,  the  executor  mutt  put  the  ap- 
prentice to  another  mailer  of  the  fame  trade.  1  Sulk.  bb. 
Per  Holt.  Ch.  J. 

In  debt  on  bond,  conditioned  for  Matthias  Jnderfon's 
performance  of  the  covenants  in  an  indenture  of  appren- 
ticejhip,  whereby  he  was  bound  to  the  plaintiff's  tettator, 
who  was  a  mariner  :  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  Ander- 
fon  ferved  faithfully  to  the  death  of  the  tettator  :  the 
plaintiff  replied,  that  fince  the  death  of  the  tettator, 
Anderfon,  had  abfented  from  her  fervice  :  to  which  there 
was  a  demurrer.  And  after  argument  at  bar,  Lee  Ch.'J. 
delivered  the  refolution  of  the  court,  viz.  that  they  were 
all  of  opinion,  the  defendant  (hould  havejudgement,  and 
that  the  executrix  could  maintain  no  fuch  action  ;  the 
binding  was  to  the  man,  to  learn  his  art,  and  ferve  him, 
without  any  mention  of  executrix.  And  as  the  words 
are  confined,  fo  is  the  nature  of  the  contract ;  for  it  is 
fiduciary,  and  the  apprentice  is  bound  from  aperfonal  know- 
ledge of  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  mafter.  H.  8  Ann. 
Home  and  Blake.  An  award  that  an  apprentice  mould  be 
afligned,  was  held  void  ;  unlefs  there  was  a  cuftom,  or 
the  concurrence  of  the  apprentice.  And  they  held  it  was 
not  material,  that  according  to  Cro.  Eliz.  553.  the  aflets 
were  liable  on  the  matter's  covenant  to  maintain.  There- 
fore judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant.  Strange 
J  266. 

Note,  the  words  in  Cro.  Eliz.  553.  are  thefe :  A 
covenant  lies  againft  an  executor  in  every  cafe,  although 
he  be  not  named;  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  covenant  as  is  to 
be  performed  by  the  perfon  of  the  tettator,  which  they 
cannot  perform. 

But  in  the  cafe  of  K  and  Eaji-Bridgeford,  in  Trin. 
12  George  II.  upon  a  fpecial  order  it  was  ttated,  that  an 
apprentice  upon  the  death  of  his  matter,  was  with  his 
own  confent  turned  over  by  the  widow  (who  had  taken 
no  adminiftration)  to  another  mafter  whom  he  ferved. 
And  the  court  held  it  a  good  fettlement  in  the  parifh, 
within  the  reafon  of  thofe  cafes,  where  an  apprentice  was 
bound  to  a  perfon  in  one  parifh,  but  with  the  confent  of 
his  mafter  ferved  with  another  perfon  in  another  parifh, 
and  there  gained  a  fettlement.     Strange  1155. 

Of  offences  committed  by  apprentices. 

At  common  law,  a  fervant  or  apprentice,  without  any 
regard  to  age,  may  be  guilty  of  felony  in  felonioufiy 
taking  away  the  goods  of  their  mafter,  though  they  were 
under  their  charge,  as  a  fhepherd,  butler,  &c.  and  may 
this  day  for  any  fuch  offence  be  indicted,  as  for  felony  at 
common  law ;  but  at  common  law,  if  a  man  had  deli- 
vered goods  to  his  fervant  to  keep,  or  carry  for  him,  and 
he  carried  them  away  aniino  furandi ;  this  was  confidered 
only  a  breach  of  truft,  but  not  felony.  1  Hales  Hift. 
P.  C.  505, 666. 

But  now  by  the  ftatute  of  21  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  7.  it  is 
enacted,  "  That  all  and  Angular  fervants,  to  whom  any 
cafkets,  jewels,  money,  goods,  or  chatties,  by  his  or 
their  matters  or  miftrefles  fhall  from  henceforth  be  deli- 
vered to  keep,  that  if  any  fuch  fervant  or  fervants  with- 
draw themfelves  from  their  matters  and  miftrefles,  and 
go  away  with  cafkets,  jewels,  money,  goods,  or  chatties, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  intent  to  ileal  the  fame,  and 


defraud  his  or  their  mailers  or  miftrefles  thereof,  contrary 
to  the  truft  and  confidence  to  him  or  them  put  by  his  or 
their  matters  or  miftrefles,  or  elfe  being  in  the  fervice  of 
his  or  their  matters  or  miftrefles,  without  any  aflent  or 
commandment  of  his  mafter  or  miftrefs,  imbezzle  the 
fame  cafkets,  jewels,  money,  goods,  or  chatties,  or  any 
part  thereof,  orotherwife  convert  the  fame  to  his  or  their 
own  ufe,  with  like  purpofe  to  ileal  it  ;  that  if  the  faid 
cafket,  jewel,  money,  goods  or  chatties,  that  any  fuch 
fervant  fhall  go  away  with,  or  which  he  fhall  imbezzle, 
with  purpofe  to  ileal  as  aforefaid,  be  of  the  value  40 1.  or 
above,  that  then  the  fame  falfe,  fraudulent,  or  untrue 
act  and  demeanor  fhall  from  henceforth  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  felony,  &c.  provided  it  extend  not  to  appren- 
tices, nor  to  any  perfon  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years; 
but  every  fuch  apprentice,  or  perfon  within  that  age  do- 
ing that  act,  fhall  be,  and  Hand  in  the  like  cafe,  as  they 
were  before  the  making  this  act. 

By  the  act  of  27  H.  VIII.  cap.  17.  clergy  was  taken 
away  in  this  cafe,  if  the  indictment  were  laid  fpecially 
upon  the  act  of  21  H.  VIII.  and  purfuant  to  the  fame, 
and  by  the  act  28  H.  VIII.  cap.  2.  this  aa  of  21  H.VUL 
was  made  perpetual ;  but  by  the  act  of  1  Edw.  6.  cap. 12. 
thefe  acts  were  both  repealed  ;  but  again,  by  the  act  of 
5  Eliz.  cap.  10.  this  act  of  27  H.  VIII.  was  re-enacted 
and  revived  ;  but  it  did  not  revive  the  act  of  27  H.  VIII. 
for  taking  away  clergy.  But  now  by  12  Ann.  cap.  7. 
clergy  in  fuch  cafe  is  taken  from  facts  committed  in  any 
houfe  or  out-houfe,  except  as  to  apprentices  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  robbing  their  matters.  1  Hale's  P.  C. 
bbb,  bb7. 

In  the  conftruction  of  this  ftatute  the  following  opi- 
nions have  been  holden. 

1.  That  it  extends  only  to  fuch  as  were  fervants  to 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  both  at  the  time  they  were  de- 
livered, and  alfo  at  the  time  when  they  were  flolen. 
1  Haw.  P.  C.  92. 

2.  That  it  is  flrictly  confined  to  fuch  goods  as  are  de- 
livered to  keep  ;  and  therefore  that  a  receiver,  who  hav- 
ing received  his  matter's  rents,  runs  away  with  them, 
or  a  fervant  who  being  intrufted  to  fell  goods,  or  to  re- 
ceive money  due  on  a  bond,  fells  the  goods,  &c.  and 
departs  with  the  money,  is  not  within  the  ftatute;  but 
that  a  fervant  who  receives  his  mailer's  goods  from  another 
fervant,  to  keep  for  his  mailer,  is  as  much  guilty  as  if  he 
had  received  them  from  the  mailer's  own  hands  ;  becaufe 
fuch  a  delivery  is  looked  upon  as  a  delivery  by  the  mailer. 
Dyer  5  pi.  2,  3.     3  Injl.  105.     1  Hawk.  P.  C.  92. 

3.  That  it  includes  not  the  wafting  or  confuming 
of  goods,  howfoever  wilful  it  may  be ;  nor  the  taking 
away  of  an  obligation,  or  another  bare  chafe  in  action. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  92. 

4.  That  it  extends  not  to  the  taking  of  fuch  things, 
whereof  the  actual  property  is  not  in  the  mafter  at  the 
time;  and  therefore,  that  if  a  fervant  having  money 
or  corn,  &c.  delivered  to  him,  melt  down  the  money 
of  his  own  head,  without  the  command  of  his  mafter, 
into  a  piece  of  plate,  or  turn  the  corn  into  malt,  and 
then  run  away  with  them,  that  he  is  not  within  the  fta- 
tute ;  becaufe  the  property  of  thefe  things  is  fo  far 
changed,  by  altering  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
cannot  be  known  again,  and  the  mafter  cannot  after- 
wards take  them,  without  being  a  trefpafier ;  but  it  is 
agreed,  that  if  a  fervant  make  a  fuit  of  coaths  of  cloth, 
or  a  pair  of  ihoes  of  leather,  delivered  to  him  by  the 
mafter,  and  then  he  run  away  with  them,  that  he  is 
within  the  ftatute ;  becaufe  the  property  is  no  way  al- 
tered ;  and  even  in  the  firft  cafe  Hawkins  feems  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  taking  of  the  plate  and  malt  is  within 
the  ftatute  ;  and  the  whole  act  of  the  fervant,  taken  to- 
gether, fhould  be  deemed  a  converfion  of  the  mailer's 
goods  to  his  own  ufe,  with  an  intent  to  ileal  them,  which 
brings  it  within  the  exprefs  letter  of  the  ftatute ;  and  on 
which  foundation  it  hath  been  refolved,  that  a  fervant 
who  changes  his  matter's  money  from  filver  to  gold,  and 
then  runs  away  with  it,  is  within  the  ftatute.  Crcmpt.50. 
Dak.  c.  102.      I  Hawk.  P.  C.  92. 

Settlement  of  apprentices. 

By  fat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  12.  On  the  complaint 
by  the   church-wardens  or  overfeers  within  forty  days 
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after  any  perfon  fliall  come  to  fettle  in  any  parifh,  on 
any  tenement  under  iol.  a  year  ;  two  juftices,  (one  of 
whom  to  be  of  the  quorum)  may  remove  him  to  the 
place  where  he  was  laft  legally  fettled,  either  as  a  native, 
houfholder,  fojourner,  apprentice,  or  fervant,  for  the 
fpace  of  forty  days  at  the  leaft. 

By  the  flat.  I  fac.  II.  c.  17.  the  faid  forty  days  fliall 
be  reckoned  not  from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  inhabit, 
but  from  the  time  of  his  delivering  notice  in  writing  of 
the  houle  of  his  abode,  and  the  number  of  his  family, 
to  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  to  which  they  fhall  remove. 

And  by  the  Jlatuie  of  3  and  4  W.  and  M.  c.  n. 
feci.  8.  if  any  perfon  fhall  be  bound  an  apprentice  by 
indenture,  and  inhabit  in  any  town,  or  parifli,  fuch 
binding  and  inhabitation  fliall  be  adjudged  a  good  fet- 
tlement,  though  no  fuch  notice  in  writing  be  delivered 
and  publifhed. 

By  ftatute  T2  Ann.  Ji.  1.  c.  18.  feci.  2.  if  any  perfon 
fliall  be  an  apprentice  bound  by  indenture,  to  any  perfon 
refiding  under  a  certificate,  in  any  parifh,  townfhip,  or 
place,  and  not  afterwards  having  gained  a  legal  fettle- 
ment  in  fuch  parifh,  townfhip  or,  place ;  fuch  apprentice, 
by  virtue  of  fuch  apprenticefhip,  indenture,  or  binding, 
fliall  not  gain  any  fettlement  in  fuch  parifh,  town- 
fliip,  or  place;  but  every  fuch  apprentice  fhall  have  his 
fettlement  in  fuch  parifh,  townfhip,  or  place,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  bound  apprentice. 

A  puts  B  apprentice  to  C,  but  B  is  no  party  to  the  deed; 
B  continued  a  year  with  C  ;  adjudged,  that  this  makes 
no  fettlement  in  the  parifh  C  is  of;  becaufe  it  was  no 
fervice,  and  B  was  no  mere  than  a  boarder  there  for  his 
education,  which  is  no  fervice  to  make  a  fettlement. 
2  Salk.  479. 

Mifferden  fent  y.  H.  his  wife  and  children  to  Panfwick, 
and  the  feffions  on  the  appeal  difcharged  the  order ;  then 
the  fame  perfons  were  fent  by  another  order  to  Brimsfield, 
as  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  Brimsjield  appealed,  and  the 
feffion's  order  recited  the  whole  matter  of  fa£f  ;  which 
was,  that  J.  H.  was  an  apprentice  by  deed,  to  one  J.  S. 
a  butcher,  and  there  was  a  parol  agreement  to  live  one 
fortnight  at  his  father's  houfe,  and  another  fortnight  at 
his  mafter's.  The  order  took  notice,  that  he  did  not 
live  forty  days  at  one  time  in  one  place;  but  concluded, 
that  he  was  fettled  at  Panfwick,  different  to  the  former 
feffion's  order.  It  was  moved  to  quafh  the  feffion's  order, 
it  being  on  an  erroneous  notion,  and  the  conclufion  will 
not  warrant  the  premilYcs  ;  for  the  ftatute  fays  there  muft 
be  an  inhabitancy  as  well  as  an  apprentkejhip  for  forty 
days  at  leaft;  the  court  was  of  opinion  to  quafh  the 
feffion's  order,  and  a  rule  was  made  to  fhew  caufe  to  the 
firft  day  of  the  next  term.     Ca.  of  fettlements  63.  pi.  85. 

A  poor  child  being  bound  apprentice  at  A,  was  affigned 
over  to  another  matter  that  lived  in  B ;  held  he  fhould 
gain  a  fettlement  at  B,  where  his  fecond  mafter  lived. 
I  Salk.  68.  pi.  7.  Mich.  13  W.  III.  B.  R.  Cajlor.  v. 
Aides  parijh. 

The  fon  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  his  father,  and  the 
father  gave  up  his  indenture  to  the  fon,  and  bound  him 
out  to  a  fervice  into  another  parifli  for  a  year,  where  he 
ferved,  but  did  not  cancel  the  indenture,  and  becoming 
poor,  the  juftices  ordered  him  laft  legally  fettled  in  the 
parifh  where  the  father  lived,  becaufe  the  indenture  be- 
ing ftill  in  force,  his  apprentice/hip  continued ;  per  cur. 
The  indenture  not  being  cancelled,  the  obligation  of 
the  apprentice  continues;  and  if  the  father  fhould  get  the 
indenture  into  hands  again  uncancelled,  and  fue  the  fon 
thereupon,  the  aforefaid  agreement  would  not  be  a  good 
plea  for  the  fon.     6  Mod.  igo,   191. 

Apprentice  mav  gain  a  fettlement  by  ferving  a  lodger, 
though  the  mafter  has  no  fettlement  there.  2  Salk.  553. 
pi.  21.  Hill.  4  Ann.  B.  R.  parifh  of  St.  Bride's,  v.  St. 
Saviour's. 

B  was  bound  apprentice  for  four  years  to  J.  S.  and 
lived  out  thefe  four  years  at  St.  Bride's  with  him ; 
J.  S.  was  only  a  lodpcr,  and  had  no  fettlement  there, 
and  the  court  held  the  apprentice  was  well  fettled  at  St. 
Bride's  ;  for  he  was  not  a  perfon  removable,  nor  does 
his  fettlement  depend  on  his  mafter,  as  that  of  a  wife  on 
her  hufband  for  a  fettlement,  but  he  gains  a  fettlement 
forhimfelf  within  14  Car.  II.  by  forty  days  inhabitation  ; 
and  fo  of  a  hired  fervant.  2  Salk.  533. 
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Where  a  perfon  is  bound  apprentice  by  indenture, 
wherever  this  apprentice  continues  forty  days  in  the  fer- 
vice of  his  mafter  or  miftrefs,  there  fuch  apprentice  gains 
a  fettlement ;  and  where  any  perfon  ferves  the  laft  forty 
days  of  his  apprentice/hip,  that  is  the  place  of  his  laft  le- 
gal fettlement ;  and  fo  it  is  likewife.of  an  hired  fervant. 
Ca.  of  fettlement.  58. 

A  removed  his  certificate  from  B  to  C,  takes  an  ap- 
prentice, who  ferves  out  his  time  at  C,  and  lives  two 
years,  cannot  be  removed  with  his  mafter.   1 1  Mod.  204. 

A  gardener  took  an  apprentice,  but  having  no  work 
for  him,  made  an  agreement  with  a  man  who  lived  in 
another  parifh,  that  his  apprentice  fhould  work  with  him 
for  wages,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  the  mafter  had 
the  wages.  Ptwis  y.  was  of  opinion  at  Dorchcjicr 
affizes,  Lent  1709,  that  this  apprentice  did  not  gain  a 
fettlement  by  this  fervice  in  the  parifh  where  he  worked ; 
this  matter  coming  in  queftion  before  him  upon  a  cafe 
ftated.     3  Vin.  29.  cites  M.  S.  Cafes. 

A  was  bound  apprentice  to  one  D,  who  was  an  inha- 
bitant and  fettled  in  All-Saints,  and  there  dwelt  with 
him  above  a  year ;  the  man  removed  to  VV,  and  there 
lived  five  years,  but  gained  no  fettlement.  The  queftion 
was  upon  a  fpecial  order,  whether  the  apprentice  was  to 
be  fettled  where  he  was  bound,  and  lived  the  firft  year 
with  his  mafter,  or  where  he  lived  the  laft  five  years  with 
his  mafter;  and  per  cur.  whether  the  mafter  has  a  fettle- 
ment or  not,  the  apprentice  gains  a  fettlement  by  his 
fervice.     3  Vin.  29.  M.  S.  Cafes.  Trin.  9  Ann.  B.  R. 

If  an  apprentice  be  bound  to  one  who  has  no  right  to 
take  an  apprentice,  yet  the  apprentice  will  gain  a  fettle- 
ment under  fuch  an  indenture  by  his  fervice.  3  Vin.  129. 
MS.  Cafes,  Trin.  9  Ann.  B.  R. 

A  perfon  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  cobler,  who  lived 
in  one  parifli,  and  his  ftall  was  in  another;  the  appren- 
tice lived  with  his  father  in  a  third  parifli ;  and  it  was 
held  per  cur.  that  he  gained  no  fettlement  as  an  appren- 
tice. Cafes  of  fettlements  80.  pi.  106.  Pafch.  17 1 7.  the 
parifli  of  St.  Olave  fury's  Cafe. 

One  G  was  an  apprentice  to  J.  S.  a  feafaring  man, 
who  lived  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Olave  fury  ;  the  apprentice 
lived  with  his  mafter  three  months,  but  always  on  (hip- 
board  out  of  the  Parifli.  Prat  J.  faid  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  was  fent  by  his  mafter  to  watch  on  ftiip- 
board ;  if  it  had,  it  had  been  on  his  mafter's  bufmefs, 
and  continuing  in  his  fervice,  and  doing  his  duty.  The 
court  adjudged  he  was  not  fettled  in  the  parifh;  for 
there  muft  not  only  be  an  apprenticefhip,  but  a  refidency. 
And  a  man  is  deemed  to  be  refident  where  he  lodges. 
Cafes  of  fettlements  79.  pi.  105. 

One  born  in  A  is  put  apprentice  in  B,  where  he  ferved 
two  years,  and  then  his  mafter  died,  when  he  went 
back  to  A,  and  married,  had  children,  and  died  ;  the 
wife  and  children  fhall  be  fent  back  to  B.  8  Mod.  169. 
9  Geo.  I.  St.  Giles  in  Reading,  v.  Everfly  Blackwater. 

Where  one  is  bound  apprentice  by  indenture,  it  cannot 
be  difcharged  but  by  deed,  or  by  feffions,  and  a  hiring 
after  he  is  bound,  or  any  confequences  arifing  upon  fuch 
hiring,  are  entirely  void  while  the  indenture  fubfifts, 
and  'till  it  is  defeafanced  ;  for  when  an  apprentice  ferves 
forty  days,  by  virtue  of  the  indenture,  he  cannot  gain 
another  fettlement,  though  his  mafter  confents,  becaufe 
he  had  a  fettlement  by  the  fervice  under  the  indenture. 
Admitted  per  cur.  8  Mod.  236.  Pafch.'  10  Geo.  Buck- 
ington  parifh,  v.  Sevington. 

One  J.  W.  was  bound  apprentice  to  J.  P.  of  St.  yohn's 
parifh,  in  the  Devizes,  hofier,  the  father  was  to  find 
meat,  drink,  wafhing,  and  lodging,  the  mafter  allowing 
2  s.  6  d.  per  week  ;  the  apprentice  never  lodged  with  his 
mafter  in  5/.  fohn's  parifh,  but  with  his  father  in  Bifhop 
Canning's.  Held  that  the  apprentice  gained  no  fettlement 
in  St.  yohn's  parifh,  by  virtue  of  the  apprenticefhip  with 
his  mafter,  in  regard  he  never  lodged  in  the  parifli  for 
the  fpace  of  forty  days.  Cafes  of  fettlements  118.  pi.  159. 
Trin.  1724.  B.  R.  the  chapelry  of  St.  fames,  in  the  parifh 
of  Bifhops  Cannings,  v.  inhabitants  of  Devizes,  in  the  county 
of  mits. 

A,  bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher  in  Cirencejier,  lived 
with  his  father  for  the  firft  fix  years,  and  then  came  and 
lived  with  his  mafter  up  and  down  for  three  quarters  of  a 
year.  It  was  objected,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  he  lived 
forty  days  with  his  mafler;  per  cur.  It  is  fet  forth  that  he 
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tfras  up  and  down  three  quarters  of  a  year  with  his  matter ; 
fo  there  is  room  to  intend  he  was  refident  forty  days. 
Cafes  of  fettlements,  118.  pi.  152.  Trin.  1724.  B.  R.  In 
cafe  of  the  chapclry  of  5/.  James,  in  the  parifh  of  Bijhop 
Canning's,  v.  Inhabitants  of  St.  John's,  in  the  Devizes, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  cites  the  king,  v.  Cirencefter  (in- 
habitants). 

A  was  bound  apprentice  to  B,  who  lived  in  St.  Olave's, 
afterwards  A,  by  his  matter's  confent,  lived  with  another 
perfon  in  Allhallows.  And  per  cur.  He  gained  a  fettle- 
ment  in  the  laft  place ;  for  a  perfon  may  ferve  his  matter 
in  another  place  or  parifh  ;  and  although  he  ferves  another 
man,  yet  it  is  by  confent  of  his  matter,  and  the  benefit 
accrues  to  the  matter.  Cafes  of  fettlement  114.  pi.  153. 
The  pariih  of  St.  Olaves,  Southwark,  v.  Allhallows. 

A  perfon  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  gentleman,  who 
made  ufe  of  him  as  his  huntfman,  and  lived  with  him 
three  quarters  of  a  year,,  and  then  ran  away ;  per  cur. 
Here  is  a  ferving  for  forty  days,  and  fo  the  perfon  gains 
a  fettlement.  It  was  objected,  that  he  ferved  a  gentle- 
man, and  confequently  of  no  trade  ;  but  per  cur.  He 
is  put  an  apprentice,  and  the  matter  may  make  ufe  of 
him  in  what  manner  he  pleafes,  and  therefore  held  a 
fettlement  accordingly.  Cafes  of  fettlements  ill.  pi.  166. 
Trin.  1726.  The  king,  v.  The  inhabitants  of  White- 
church. 

J.  S.  agreed  to  be  put  out  apprentice  to  J.  N.  and 
was  bound  for  feven  years,  and  20  s.  was  paid  J.  S's 
matter ;  after  J.  S.  had  ferved  three  years,  his  matter 
died.  The  indentures  were  not  ftamped,  nor  the  duty 
paid  ;  on  an  order  of  feffions  that  it  was  a  fettlement, 
and  a  reference  to  the  judges  of  affize,  Fortefcue  J. 
was  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  it  was  moved  to  quafh 
it,  becaufe  3  and  4  W.  and  M.  fays  apprentices  bound 
by  indenture  fhall  be  intitled  to  a  fettlement,  and  this 
indenture  being  not  ftamped,  is  no  indenture  by  &Anne, 
and  fo  held  the  court.  4  Geo.  II.  B.  R.  Fitzgib  167.  Anon. 

Upon  the  appeal  of  St.  George's  againft  an  order 
of  two  juftices,  whereby  Alice  Wheeler,  a  fingle  wo- 
man, who  was  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  St.  James's, 
Wejltninjler,  was  removed  from  thence  to  St.  George's, 
as  the  place  of  her  latt  legal  fettlement;  and  the  feffions 
ftate  the  matter  fpecially,  and  the  faid  A.  W.  was  bound 
by  indenture  a  pariih  apprentice  in  the  faid  pariih  of 
St.  George,  to  George  Lejter,  where  fhe  lived  and  gained 
a  fettlement,  by  ferving  the  fpace  of  forty  days  under 
the  faid  indenture ;  and  that  afterwards,  and  during 
the  time  of  her  aptrcnticejhip,  fhe  was  by  parol  agree- 
ment hired  out  by  the  faid  matter  G.  L.  to  one  J.  Hall, 
in  the  pariih  of  St.  Mary-le-bone,  and  there  lived  and 
lodged  above  forty  days,  viz.  for  the  fpace  of  one  year 
and  upwards,  the  faid  apprenticejhip  continuing  ;  that  the 
faid  G.  L.  her  matter,  received  her  wages  from  the  faid, 
J.  H.  and  found  clothes;  and  on  debate,  the  queftion 
was,  whether  the  faid  A.  W.  by  her  refidence  above 
forty  days  in  St.  Mary-le-bone,  gained  a  fettlement  in 
that  parifh  or  not  ?  The  feffions  held,  that  the  laft  fer- 
vice  gained  her  no  fettlement,  and  confequently  fhe  was 
fettled  at  St.  George's.  But  the  court  quafhed  the  order, 
being  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  matter  hiring  her  out,  and  her  own  aft;  and  that  it 
was  like  the  cafe  of  a  binding  to  A,  and  ferving  B, 
■where  it  has  been  always  held  to  be  a  fettlement  in  B's 
parifh.  So  the  order  of  feffions  was  quafhed.  Sejf.  Ca. 
vol.  2.  cafe  138.  2  Strange  roor.  Mich.  8  Geo.  II. 

Upon  a  ipecial  order  of  feffions  the  cafe  was  ftated, 
that  an  apprentice  was  bound  to  A  in  one  parifh,  but  by 
agreement  ferved  B  in  another  parifh,  and  the  feffions 
.fettled  him  with  B,  and  by  the  court;  he  gains  a  fettle- 
ment in  the  laft  place ;  for  a  perfon  may  ferve  his  mafter 
in  another  parifh,  or  place;  and  although  he  ferves  an- 
other man,  yet  it  is  by  confent  of  his  mafter,  and  the 
benefit  accrues  to  his  mafter.  Strang.  554.  Cafes  of  S. 
153.  Trin.  9  Geo.  I.  Between  the  parifhes  of  Allhal- 
lows on  the  Wall,  and  St.  Olave  in  Surry. 

Parker,  Ch.  J.  delivered  the  refolution  of  the  court. 
This  is  an  order  for  the  removal  of  one  Ferrer,  from  the 
parifh  of  Holy  Trinity,  to  Shoreditch ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  Ferrer  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  one  Trilby,  with 
an  intent  that  he  fhould  ferve  Green;  which  he  did  for 
three  years.  And  it  has  been  infifted,  that  he  being 
bound  to  Truby,  who  lives  in  Trinity  farijb,  his  fettle- 


ment is  there,  and  not  in  Shoreditch,  where  his  fervie* 
was  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  the  juftices  have  done  right- 
in  fending  him  to  Shoreditch,  where  the  fervice  actually 
was.  It  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  Truby  had  turned  him 
over  to  Green,  in  which  cafe  there  would  have  been  no* 
queftion  but  be  had  gained  a  fettlement  in  Green's  parifh. 
If  the  mafter  removes  out  of  one  pariih  into  another, 
the  apprentice  gains  a  fettlement  if  he  lives  there  forty 
days ;  the  turning  over  an  apprentice  is  like  the  figning 
any  deed ;  in  this  cafe  Truby  was  only  a  truft.ee.  There- 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  apprentices  and  other 
fervants  ;  for  apprentices  are  not  prefumed  to  become 
chargeable,  becaufe  the  trade  and  myftery  they  learn  is 
their  eftate;  therefore  the  order  mutt:  be  confirmed- 
Strange  10.  Mich.  3  Geo.  I.  Parijhes  of  Holy  Trinity  and 
Shoreditch. 

Upon  a  fpecial  order  the  cafe  was  ftated,  that  A  was 
bound  an  apprentice,  and  ferved  and  inhabited  two  years, 
'till  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  was  taken  out  againft 
the  mafter ;  at  which  time  the  apprentice,  without  having 
the  indenture  delivered  up,  or  any  difcharge  at  the  fef- 
fions, hires  himfelf  as  a  common  fervant  into  another 
parifh,  and  ferved  a  year.  The  feffions  adjudge  this  to 
be  no  diffolution  of  the  apprenticejhip,  and  confequently, 
that  the  fetttlement  of  the  apprentice  was  in  the  firft  pa- 
rifh where  he  was  bound.  And  by  the  court  their  judg- 
ment is  right.  There  could  be  no  diffolution  of  the 
contract,  unlefs  the  indenture  had  been  delivered  up,  or 
the  feffions  had  difcharged  him  ;  as  no  doubt  they  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  applied  to  :  and  then,  as 
as  the  firft  contract  had  continuance,  the  apprentice  had 
no  power  to  hire  himfelf;  and  the  fervice  afterwards  for 
a  year  was  void,  as  to  any  pretence  of  giving  him  a  fet- 
tlement. That  fervice  muft  be  taken  as  a  fervice  to  the 
mafter,  who  by  law  was  intitled  to  the  wages,  and 
therefore  the  order  muft  be  confirmed.  Strange  582. 
Eajl.   10  Geo.  I. 

It  was  ftated,  that  an  apprentice  was  bound  in  the  pa- 
rifh of  A,  and  lived  there,  off  and  on,  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year.  Exception  was  taken,  that  it  was  no 
fettlement,  fince  he  might  not  inhabit  forty  days  toge- 
ther. But  by  the  court,  that  is  not  neceffary  ;  and  the 
order  for  making  it  a  fettlement  was  confirmed.  Strange 
579.  Hill.  10  Geo.  I.  The  king  againft  the,  inhabitants 
of  Cirencefter. 

Upon  a  fpecial  order  of  fettlement  it  was  ftated,  that 
a  poor  boy  was  bound  out  apprentice  by  indenture,  and 
the  mafter  had  20  s.  paid  him ;  and  he  ferved  three  years  ; 
but  the  mafter  never  paid  the  duty  of  6  d.  in  the  pound, 
according  to  8  Ann.  c.  9.  fed.  39.  which  fays,  that  if 
the  duty  be  not  paid,  the  indenture  Ihall  be  void  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever.  The  cafe  was  referred 
to  Fortefcue  jiiftice,  who  went  the  circuit ;  and  he  held  it 
a  fettlement,  becaufe  the  mafter  had  fix  months  to  pay 
the  duty  in,  fo  that  during  thofe  fix  months  a  fettlement 
was  gained  ;  and  it  fhould  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
mafter  to  defeat  it  by  matter  ex  pojl  faclo ;  and  purfuant 
to  this  opinion,  the  feffions  held  it  a  fettlement.  But 
upon  a  debate  in  B.  R.  the  order  was  quafhed  ;  for  they 
faid,  it  was  making  the  indenture  good  to  one  purpofe, 
when  the  act  of  parliament  had  made  it  void  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes  whatfoever  ;  and  though  it  was  a  hard 
cafe,  he  could  not  break  through  the  pofitive  words  of 
the  act.  Strange  903.  Eajl.  3  Geo.  II.  Between  the 
parifhes  of  Curenden,  and  Layland,  in  Lancafhire. 

Upon  a  fpecial  order  of  feffions,  it  was  ftated,  that 
James  Blyth,  in  1706,  was  put  apprentice  to  St.  Peter's 
for  four  years  by  indenture,  and  that  he  lived  there, 
and  ferved  the  time ;  but  inafmuch  as  he  was  not 
bound  for  feven  years,  as  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  requires,  the 
feffions  adjudged  it  no  fettlement;  and  the  forty-firft 
feclion  of  the  Jlatute  was  infifted  on  to  fupport  the  order, 
which  declares,  "  That  all  indentures,  covenants,  and 
bargains,  of  or  for  the  having  or  taking  any  apprentice, 
otherwife  to  be  made  or  taken,  than  is  by  that  Jlatute 
ordained,  fhall  be  clearly  void  in  law,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes."  And  one  of  the  former  regulations  is,  that 
the  binding  fhall  be  for  feven  years.  And  the  cafe  of 
Curenden  and  Layland  [the  preceding  cafe]  was  relied  on, 
where  the  apprenticejhip  was  for  feven  years ;  but  the- 
indentures  never  ftamped,  and  held  to  be  no  fettlement. 
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But  notwithstanding  this,  the  court  was  of  opinion, 
there  was  a  fettlement,  and  quaflied  the  order.  It  ap- 
pears, that  between  the  twenty-fixth  and  forty-firft 
feilicns,  there  are  many  regulations,  what  fort  of  perfons 
fhall  take  apprentices^  and  what  not ;  which  are  never  re- 
garded •,  and  it  would  be  of  mifchievous  confequence  now 
to  refer  this  laft  feftion  back  to  all  the  reft.  They  faid  the 
word  void  muft  be  conftrued  voidable  ;  as  on  the  Jiatute 
Well.  2.  finis  ipfo  jure  fit  nullus,  it  is  yet  adifcontinuance. 
Hob.  166.  and  on  23//.  6.  c.  10.  You  muft  plead 
Specially,  and  cannot  avoid  a  bail-bond  on  non  ejl  fac- 
tum. Here  the  indenture  has  had  its  effeft,  and  neither 
matter  nor  fervant  has  taken  advantage  of  the  objection  ; 
and  as  to  the  cafe  of  Curenden  and  Layland,  on  the  8th 
Ann.  c.  9.  there  were  words  prohibiting  the  giving 
the  indenture  in  evidence ;  and  admitting  improper 
evidence  is  always  a  ground  to  quafh.  Stra.  ic66. 
Mich.  10  Geo.  II.  Between  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Peter,  in  Ipfwicb. 

A  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  feafaring  man,  and  ferved 
him  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  the  day-time  on  land, 
in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  but  lay  every  night 
on  ftiip-board  in  Radcliff;  but  the  juftices  apprehend- 
ing the  fettlement  to  be  where  the  fervice  was,  fent 
him  thither.  Corbit  moved  to  quafh  this  order,  and 
likened  it  to  the  cafe  of  the  cobler  above-mentioned. 
Chief-jujiice :  A  man  properly  inhabits  where  he  lies  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  where  the  houfe  is  in  two  leets,  he  is 
to  be  fummoned  to  that  in  which  his  bed  is ;  ordei 
quafhed.  Strange  60.  Trin.  1  Geo.  I.  Parifhes  of  St. 
Mary  Colecburch,  and  Radcliff. 

Upon  a  fpecial  order  it  was  ftated,  that  the  pauper 
was  bound  to  a  cei tificate-man  in  Tenterden ;  and  after 
living  with  him  there  two  years,  was  by  him  affigned 
over  to  a  parifhioner  of  Lidd,  with  whom  he  inhabited 
and  ferved  the  remainder  of  the  feven  years.  And  the 
queftion  arofe  on  12  Ann.  Stat.  1.  c.  18.  which  fays, 
the  apprentice  of  a  certificate-man  (hall  gain  no  fettle- 
ment, whether  the  affignment  could  give  him  one  ;  and 
the  court  were  all  of  opinion,  he  had  gained  a  fettlement 
in  Lidd ;  for  the  aft  had  not  made  the  binding  void,  but 
has  only  taken  away  one  of  the  confequences  of  fuch 
binding,  for  the  fake  of  the  certified  parifh.  It  never 
intended  to  meddle  with  the  cafe  of  a  legal  parifhioner's 
apprentice,  and  when  once  there  is  an  affignment  to  fuch 
an  one,  it  is  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  binding; 
the  true  conftruftion  of  the  ftatute  is,  that  in  refpeft  to 
the  certificated  parifh,  fuch  binding  and  inhabitation  fhall 
give  no  fettlement.  Str.  1 147.  Mich.  14  Geo.  II.  The 
ting  againft  the  inhabitants  of  Petham. 

Upon  a  fpecial  order  of  feffions,  the  cafe  was  ftated 
for  the  opinion  of  the  court;  that  in  1702,  one  Richard 
Plower  was  bound  apprentice  to  John  Emerton,  who  was 
legally  fettled  in  Ivinghoe;  that  he  ferved  part  of  his 
time  there,  and  then  the  mafter  went  with  all  his  family 
as  a  certificate-man  to  Stone-bridge,  where  he  purchafed 
an  cftate  of  the  value  of  60 1.  and  after  fuch  purchafe 
the  apprentice  lived  with  him  fix  months,  'till  the  appren- 
tice/hip expired;  and  becaufe  the  Jlatute  12  Ann.  c.  18. 
provides  that  the  apprentice  of  a  certificate-man  fhall  gain 
no  fettlement  in  the  parifh  to  which  the  mafter  goes  by 
certificate;  therefore  the  judges  adjudge  the  fettlement 
at  Ivinghoe,  where  the  binding,  and  great  part  of  the 
fervice  was.  And  by  the  court,  the  order  muft  be  quafh- 
ed :  for  as  the  apprenticejlnp  expired  in  1 709,  the  Jiatute 
12  Ann.  is  out  of  the  cafe,  not  being  made  with  any  re- 
trofpeft  ;  and  then  the  cafe  is  no  more,  than  that  an  ap- 
prentice of  a  certificate  man  lives  forty  days  in  Stone- 
bridge,  which  before  that  ftatute  was  enough  to  gain 
him  a  fettlement ;  but  if  this  had  been  a  cafe  fince  the 
ftatute,  yet  we  think  the  fettlement  would  lie  in  Stone- 
bridge  ;  for  according  to  the  cafe  of  Burclear  and  Eaji- 
woodhay.  Eajl.  5  Geo.  I.  in  B.  R.  when  a  certificate- 
man  makes  a  purchafe,  he  immediately  ceafes  to  be  there 
in  nature  of  a  certificate-man,  and  becomes  a  fettled  in- 
habitant ;  fo  that  laying  the  ftatute  out  of  the  cafe, 
(as  we  muft  do,  it  being  nothing  to  the  purpofe)  in 
view  here  is  a  fervice  for  fix  months  as  an  apprentice, 
jn  a  parifh  where  the  mafter  was  legally  fettled, 
which  is  now  more  than  fufficient  to  give  a  fettlement 
to  the  apprentice.  Strti.  265.  Hill.  6  Geo,  1,  Between 
the  parifhes  of  Ivinghoe  and  Stone-bridge. 


Statute  31  Geo.  II.  c.  n.  fed.  11.  Whereas  by" an  aft 
made  in  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  intitlcd,  An  aft  for  the  better  explanation 
and  fuppiying  the  defefts  of  the  former  laws  for  the 
fettlement  of  the  poor,  it  is  enafted,  That  if  any  per- 
fon  fhall  be  bound  an  apprentice  by  indenture,  and  in- 
habit in  any  town  or  parifh,  fuch  binding  and  inha- 
bitation fhall  be  adjudged  a  good  fettlement ;  and 
whereas  fince  the  making  the  faid  aft,  great  numbers 
of  perfons  having  been  unwarily  bound  apprentice,  by 
certain  deeds,  writings,  or  contrafts,  not  indented,  by 
which  binding  many  of  them  have  fuffered  great  lefs  and 
damage,  on  account  of  their  having  been  refufed  a 
fettlement  in  fuch  town  or  parifh,  where  they  have 
been  fo  bound  and  refided  forty  days,  and  have  been 
removed  to  the  parifh  or  place  where  their  laft  legal 
fettlement  was  before  fuch  apprentice/hip,  where  they 
had  no  encouragement  to  exercife  their  trades,  or  op- 
portunity to  gain  a  livelihood  by  their  faid  trades  to 
which  they  were  fo  bound  apprentices ;  for  the  relief 
therefore  of  fuch  apprentices,  and  for  preventing  the 
like  mifchief  for  the  future  ;  Be  it  enafted,  &c.  That 
no  perfon  who  fhall  have  been  an  apprentice,  or  who 
fhall  hereafter  be  bound  an  apprentice  by  any  deed, 
writing,  or  contraft,  not  indented,  being  firft  legally 
ftamped,  fhall  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  town, 
parifh,  or  place,  where  he  or  fhe  fhall  have  been  fo 
bound  an  apprentice,  and  refident  forty  days,  by  virtue 
of  any  order  of  removal,  granted  by  two  juftices  of 
the  peace  of  any  county,  riding,  diviuon,  city,  town- 
corporate,  or  place ;  or  by  virtue  of  any  order  of  the 
juftices,  at  their  general  or  quarter  feffions,  by  reafonr 
or  on  account  of  fuch  deed,  writing,  or  contraft  not 
being  indented  only. 

Pleadings  in  aclion  brought  by  and  again/1  majlers  and  ap- 
prentices. 
Aftion  on  the  cafe  by  A  againft  B,  for  inticing  his 
apprentice  (A  being  a  tradefman  in  London)  to  depart 
from  his  fervice  for  fix  days,  and  divers  times  to  take 
money  out  of  the  box  of  the  fhop,  and  play  at  cards 
with  B,  and  that  B  cozened  the  apprentice:  the  court 
thought  A  might  well  have  an  aftion  for  the  departure^ 
and  lofing  the  money  is  a  damage  to  A,  and  the  cozen- 
age is  but  an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  and  for  that 
the  apprentice  himfelf  only  fhall  have  an  aftion ;  but  in 
this  cafe,  becaufe  the  damages  were  entire  with  refpeft" 
to  the  cozenage  as  well  as  to  the  departure,  A  could  not 
have  judgment  by  the  better  opinion  of  the  court. 
Noy.   105. 

Indiftment  for  caufing  an  apprentice  to  abfent  himfelf 
from  his  mafter,  and  keeping  and  detaining  him  in  that 
abfence.  It  was  moved  to  quafh  it,  becaufe  not  a  thing 
of  a  public  nature,  being  no  other  than  an  aftion  on  the 
cafe;  but  the  court  faid,  it  was  a  great  offence,  and 
would  not  quafh  it;  but  left  the  party  to  demur,  if  he 
would.     12  Mod.  195. 

An  indiftment  was  for  procuring  an  apprentice  to  de- 
part unlawfully  from  his  mafter,  and  feducing  him  to  take 
and  carry  away  his  matter's  goods.  The  defendant  was 
found  guilty ;  and  it  was  moved,  that  this  was  only  a 
private  injury,  for  which  cafe  lies,  and  not  in  its  nature 
public  to  maintain  an  indiftment;  befides,  no  faft  is  hid 
to  be  done  in  purfuance  of  the  inticing;  and  as  to  the 
carrying  away  the  goods,  no  venue  is  laid  where  the 
goods  were  taken  away ;  and  judgment  was  arretted. 
I  Salt.  380. 

A  common  aftion  of  trefpafs  will  not  lie  for  inticing 
an  apprentice  or  fervafit  from  his  mafter  ;  but  if  one  will 
take  away  my  apprentice  or  fervant  with  force,  trefpafs 
will  lie  for  the  mafter,  declaring  upon  the  force,  per  quod 
fervitium  amifit ;  per  tot.  cur.    6  Mod.  182. 

If  a  man  knows  that  an  apprentice  ran  away  from  his 
matter,  and  he  keeps  and  employs  him,  the  proper  re- 
medy is  to  bring  an  aftion  for  fo  much  money  paid  to 
the  plaintiff's  apprentice  in  wrong  of  the  plaintiff;  per 
theCh.J.  Barnard.  Rep.  in  B.  R.  Pafcb.  2Ge0.ll.  at 
the  fittings  at  Guildhall.  Aynfworth,  v.  Wood. 

One  of  the  age  of  fixteen  years  put  himfelf  apprentice 
in  London  by  indenture,  with  the  ufual  covenants,  and 
afterwards  ran  away  with  his  matter's  money,  where- 
upon he  brought  an  aftion  of  covenant ;  the  defendant 
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pleaded  nonage ;  the  plaintiff  replied,  that  by  the  cuftom 
of  London  an  infant  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice,  and  in 
fuch  covenants  as  are  comprized  in  this  indenture,  and 
that  he  fhould  be  bound,  &c.  as  if  he  was  at  full  age, 
&c.  and  upon  demurrer  to  this  replication,  it  was  ob- 
jected, that  this  cuftom  is  pleadable  only  in  the  court  of 
London,  and  not  in  the  Common  Pleas,  or  elfewhere; 
but  adjudged  otherwife.     Moor  135. 

Covenant  againft  the  defendant,  b:ing  an  apprentice, 
for  imbezzling  his  mailer's  goods  :  the  defendant  pleaded 
infancy  when  he  became  bound  ;  the  plaintiff  replied, 
that  the  cuftom  of  London  is,  that  one  may  bind  himfelf 
apprentice  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  &c.  the  defendant 
rejoined,  that  the  cuftom  is,  that  if  one  may  bind  him- 
felf apprentice  at  that  age,  and  the  indenture  is  inrolledin 
Guildhall,  then  it  fhall  bind,  and  traverfed  the  cuftom  as 
alledged  by  the  plaintiff:  upon  which  they  were  at  iffue, 
and  the  court  fent  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
certified  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder,  that  the  cuftom 
Was  as  the  plaintiff  had  declared.     Palm.  361. 

Error  of  a  judgment  upon  the  ftatute  for  uling  a  trade, 
not  having  ferved  an  apprenticejhip,  &c.  the  action  was 
brought  in  Newbury,  and  the  error  affigned  was,  that  it 
ought  to  be  brought  in  one  of  the  courts  at  Weftmin- 
fler  ;  and  for  that  caiife  the  judgment  was  reverfed. 
Style  383. 

Covenant  upon  an  indenture  of  an  apprentice,  wherein 
he  bound  himfelf  to  ferve  the  plaintiff  for  feven  years ; 
the  plaintiff  fet  forth  the  cuftom  of  London,  that  any 
perfon  above  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one,  and  un- 
married, might  bind  himfelf  apprentice,  &c.  according 
to  the  cuftom,  and  that  the  matter  might  have'  tale  reme- 
dium  againft  him,  as  if  he  had  been  twenty-one,  and  al- 
ledges,  that  the  defendant  did  depart  from  his  fervice  per 
quod  he  loft  his  fervice  for  that  term,  which  was  not  yet 
expired  :  the  defendant  pleaded  a  frivolous  plea  ;  and  up- 
on a  demurrer,  it  was  adjudged,  that  though  fuch  a  co- 
venant would  not  bind  an  infant,  either  at  common  law, 
or  by  the  ftatute  5  Eliz.  yet  by  cuftom  it  fhall  bind  him; 
it  is  true,  here  the  plaintiff  declared  for  the  lofs  of  the 
defendant's  fervice  for  feven  years,  part  of  which  was  yet 
to  come,  which  had  been  naught  after  a  verdict,  but  it 
is  good  upon  a  demurrer;  becaufe  the  plaintiff  may  take 
damages  for  the  departure  only,  and  not  for  the  lofs  of 
the  fervice  during  that  time,     r  Mod.  271. 

Covenant  by  an  apprentice,  for  that  the  defendant's 
teftator  had  covenanted  to  inftrudt  him  (the  plaintiff)  in 
the  art  of  a  faddler  for  feven  years,  and  to  find  him  in 
meat  and  drink  during  that  term,  and  affigned  the 
breach  ;  for  that  after  the  death  of  the  teftator,  the  de- 
fendant, who  was  his  executor,  turned  him  (the  plaintiff) 
out  of  doors,  and  out  of  his  fervice,  et  Jic  did  not  find 
him  meat  and  drink  ;  and  upon  demurrer,  the  court  in- 
clined at  firft,  that  etfic  was  not  a  fufHcient  averment  of 
the  breach  of  covenant ;  but  afterwards  they  held  it  etfic 
to  be  only  matter  of  form,  and  that  the  apprentice  re- 
mains to  the  executor  ;  for  though  he  might  not  inflruct 
him,  he  muft  find  him  in  meat  and  drink.     1  Sid.  216. 

The  plaintiff  declared  upon  an  indenture  of  apprentice- 
jhip ;  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  at  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cuting the  faid  indenture  he  was  an  infant;  plaintiff  re- 
plies, that  by  the  cuftom  of  the  city  of  London,  if  one 
under  age  binds  himfelf  apprentice,  it  fhall  oblige  him ; 
and  upon  demurrer  to  this  replication,  it  was  objected, 
that  it  was  ill,  becaufe  a  departure  from  the  declaration, 
for  that  is  at  common  law,  and  by  the  replication  he  hath 
enabled  himfelf  by  a  cuftom;  and  fo  is  the  abbot  of  Boie- 
fafl's  cafe,  Keilw.  75.  B.  but  adjudged  no  departure,  for 
the  action  is  founded  on  a  covenant,  and  in  the  replica- 
tion he  only  anfwers  the  difability  in  the  plea.  Raym.  16. 
Covenant  by  an  infant  per  guardianum,  for  he  being 
apprentice  to  the  defendant  by  indenture,  he  did  not  keep, 
maintain,  and  teach  him  the  trade  of  a  woollen-draper, 
as  he  ought  by  his  covenant,  but  turned  him  away  :  the 
defendant  pleaded  an  order  of  feffions,  by  which  he  was 
difcharged  from  the  plaintiff  for  his  diforderly  living, 
and  that  the  order  was  inrolled ;  and  upon  demurrer  to 
the  plea,  it  was  held,  that  the  mafter  might  be  dif- 
charged from  his  apprentice  by  an  order  of  feffions  ;  but 
it  was  a  queftion,  whether  he  ought  firft  to  make  appli- 
cation to  one  juftice,  and  not  to  the  feffions  perfaltum- 
1  Vent.  174. 


In  covenant,  the  plaintiff  declared  on  the  cuftom  of 
London,  that  time  out  of  mind,  every  freeman  folebat  to 
take  an  apprentice,  who  by  cuftom,  &c.  are  bound  by 
their  covenants  faithfully  to  ferve;  and  that  he  (the 
plaintiff)  took  the  defendant  apprentice  by  indenture,  in 
which  he  covenanted  to  ferve  feven  years,  which  he  had 
not  done ;  upon  which  they  were  at  iffue,  and  the  plain- 
tiff had  a  verdict :  it  was  infilled  in  arreft  of  judgment, 
that  the  declaration  was  ill,  becaufe  it  was  in  the  folet 
alone,  when  it  ought  to  be  in  the  debet  zndfokt ;  for  if 
he  is  bound  to  ferve,  it  muft  be  by  the  cuftom,  becaufe 
he  is  an  infant;  and  if  by  the  cuftom,  then  it  muft  be 
debet  and  folet ;  but  adjudged,  that  he  is  bound  by  the 
covenant,  and  that  the  cuftom  is  only  inducement. 
I  Lev.  12. 

The  teftator  covenanted  to  teach  an  apprentice  his 
trade ;  and  in  an  action  of  covenant  againft  his  executor, 
it  was  infilled,  after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  that  the 
covenant  was  perfonal,  and  did  not  oblige  the  executor  5 
but  adjudged,  that  it  did,  and  if  the  executor  is  not  of 
the  fame  trade,  he  ought  to  provide  another  mafter,  who 
is.    1  Lev.  176. 

In  debt  on  apprentice's  bond,  that  if  apprentices  fliould 
imbezzle,  &c.  if  within  twenty  days  after  notice  given 
thereof  to  defendant  and  one  A,  and  proof  to  them 
made,  &c.  fhewing  to  defendant  and  A  a  confeffion 
under  hand  of  the  apprentice  is  not  proof  fufficient,  the 
apprentice  being  not  fide  dignus,  and  notice  and  proof 
ought  to  be  given  them  both  together,  and  not  to  one  at 
one  time,  and  the  other  at  another  time  ;  plaintiff 
fhould  fhew  in  what  place  he  became  apprentice,  and  that 
he  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  might  be  apprentice  by  5  Eliz. 
and  though  the  ftatute  is  not  pleaded,  defendant  fhall 
take  advantage  thereof,  becaufe  it  is  a  genera!  ftatute, 
Cro.  Eliz.  723.  pi.  55. 

Bond  was  given  for  the  truth  andhonejiy  of  an  apprentice ; 
the  mafter  pretended  goods  were  loft,  and  got  the  appren- 
tice to  fign  a  note  as  for  particulars  of  the  goods  loll,  and 
the  value  of  them,  but  let  the  notes  fleep  for  two  or  three 
years  without  acquainting  the  obligor  with  it :  a  bill  was 
exhibited  againft  the  mafter  to  be  relieved  againft  the 
bond,  and  an  iffue  was  directed  on  a  quantum  damnificatus, 
but  the  note  not  to  be  given  in  evidence  ;  and  afterwards 
the  defendant,  the  mafter,  who  was  plaintiff  in  the  action 
at  law,  being  nonfuited  upon  full  evidence,  a  perpetual 
injunction  was  decreed  againft  the  bond  for  all  breaches 
pad  before  the  action  brought  by  the  mafter  at  law. 
Finch.  Rep.  47. 

A,  a  father,  on  putting  out  his  fon  apprentice  to  B,  was 
bound  in  a  bond  of  ioool.  penalty  for  his  fon's  fidelity  ; 
the  fon  imbezzles  203 1.  which  A  paid,  but  delired  B  to 
truft  the  fon  no  more  with  calh,  or  but  very  fparinoiy. 
About  a  year  after,  the  fon  imbezzled  about  300 1.  more, 
and  fo  it  Hood  for  feveral  years,  when  upon  account  it 
appeared  he  had  imbezzled  2750  1.  but  of  this  B  gave  no 
notice  to  A,  till  two  years  after  apprentice/hip  ended.  The 
mafter  of  the  rolls  decreed  A  to  pay  1000  1.  over  and 
above  the  203 1.  before  paid;  but  lord  chief  juftice  King 
decreed  the  payment  of  fo  much  as  would  make  it  in  all 
1000 1.  and  the  203 1.  to  be  as  part  of  it.  2  P.  Williams 
288. 

Regulations  of  apprentices  to  mafiers  ofjhips,  &c. 

Boys  above  ten  years  of  age  chargeable  to  any  parifh 
may,  by  the  juflices,  mayors,  church-wardens,  &c.  be 
bound  apprentice  to  mailers  of  Ihips,  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years :  their  ages  to  be  inferted  in  their  indentures. 
2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6.  feci.  1.     . 

The  indentures  to  be  fent  to  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  at  the  port  to  which  the  mafter  belongs,  who 
is  to  regifter  and  indorfe  the  fame,  on  forfeiture  of  5  1. 
and  to  tranfmit  certificates  of  their  names,  ages,  and  to 
what  Ihip  belonging,  to  the  admiralty.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6. 
fea.  5,  13,  i5. 

Parifh-boys  bound  apprentices  may,  by  confent  of  the 
juftices,  &c.  be  turned  over  to  the  fea-fervice,  for  the 
remaining  time  ;  but  their  indentures  of  affignment  muft 
be  regiftered,  &c.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6.  fed.  6. 

The  counter-part  of  their  indentures  to  be  fealed  and 
executed  in  the  prefence  of,  and  attefted  by  the  collector 
and  the  officer  who  brought  them;  which  officer  is  to 
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tranfmit  fuch  counter-part  to  the  church-wardens,  &c. 
2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  6.  fell.  1 1 . 

Such  boys  not  to  be  imprefled,  nor  lifted  in  his  ma- 
jefty's  fervice,  till  they  be  eighteen  years  of  age.  2  and 
$Ann.  c.  6.  feci.  4,  5- 

Ships  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  to  take  one  fuch,  from 
fifty  to  a  hundren  tons  two  fuch,  and  one  more  for  every 
hundred  tons  they  carry  above  that.  Mafters  refufing 
to  take  them  accordingly,  forfeit  10 1.  2  and  3  Ann. 
c.  6.  feci.  8. 

Mafters  after  their  arrival,  and  before  clearing,  to  cer- 
tify to  the  colleftor,  the  number  of  fuch  apprentices  aboard. 
2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6.  fed.  9. 

Collectors  to  tranfmit  an  account  of  all  fuch  apprentices 
to  the  quarter-feflions,  &c.  when  required,  on  forfeiture 
of  5I.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6.  feci.  13. 

Collectors  to  infert  at  the  bottom  of  the  cocket,  the 
number  of  the  men  and  boys  on  board  each  (hip,  de- 
ferring fuch  apprentices  particularly,  their  names,  ages, 
and  dates  of  their  indentures.  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  6. 
feci.  14. 

Perfons  voluntarily  binding  themfelves  to  the  fea- 
fervice,  may  not  be  impreft  for  three  years,  and  to  have 
protections  accordingly.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6.  fed.  15. 

An  indenture  of  apprentice/hip. 

This  indenture  made  the  day  and  year,  &c.  witnefleth, 
That  A.  B.  fon  of,  &c.  hath  of  his  own  free  and  vo- 
luntary will,  placed  and  bound  himfelf  apprentice  unto 
C.  D.  of,  &c.  to  be  taught  in  the  trade,  fcience,  or 
occupation  of,  Sec.  which  he  the  faid  C.  D.  now  ufeth, 
and  with  him  as  an  apprentice  to  dwell,  continue,  and 
ferve  him  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  untill  the  full 
end  and  term  of  feven  years ;  from  thence  next  enfuing, 
and  fully  to  be  compleat  and  ended  ;  during  all  which 
term  of  feven  years,  the  faid  apprentice  his  faid  mafter 
well  and  faithfully  fhall  ferve,  his  fecrets  keep,  his  lawful 
commands  every  where  gladly  do ;  hurt  to  his  faid  mafter 
he  fhall  not  do,  nor  wilfully  fufferto  be  done  by  others, 
but  of  the  fame  to  his  power  fhall  forthwith  give  notice 
to  his  faid  mafter ;  the  goods  of  his  faid  mafter  he  fhall 
not  embezzle  or  wafte,  nor  them  lend  without  his  con- 
fent  to  any ;  at  cards,  dice,  or  any  other  unlawful  games, 
he  fhall  not  play;  taverns  or  alehoufes  he  fhall  not  fre- 
quent ;  fornication  he  fhall  not  commit ;  matrimony  he 
fhall  not  contrail ;  from  the  fervice  of  his  faid  mafter  he 
fhall  not  at  any  time  depart  or  abfent  himfelf,  without  his 
faid  matter's  leave ;  but  in  all  things,  as  a  good  and  faith- 
ful apprentice,  fhall  and  will  demean  and  behave  himfelf 
towards  his  faid  mafter,  and  all  his,  during  the  faid  term. 
And  the  mafter  his  faid  apprentice  the  faid  trade,  fcience, 
or  occupation  of,  &c.  which  he  now  ufeth,  with  all 
things  thereunto  belonging,  fhall  and  will  teach  and  in- 
flruft,  or  caufe  to  be  well  and  fufficiently  taught  and 
inftrufted,  after  the  bed  way  and  manner  that  he  can  > 
and  fhall  and  will  alfo  find  and  allow  unto  his  faid  ap- 
prentice, meat,  drink,  wafhing,  lodging,  and  apparel, 
both  linen  and  woollen,  and  all  other  neceffaries  fit  and 
convenient  for  fuch  an  apprentice,  during  the  term  afore- 
faid  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  faid  term,  fhall  and  will  give 
to  the  faid  apprentice,  one  new  fuit  of  apparel,  &c.  In 
witnefs,  &c. 

APPURTENANCES,  fignify  things  both  corporeal 
and  incorporeal  appertaining  unto  another  thing  as  prin- 
cipal :  as  hamlets  to  a  chief  manor  ;  and  common  of 
pafture,  pifcary,  &c.  alfo  liberties  and  fervices  of  tenants. 
Brit.  c.  39.  If  a  man  grant  common  of  eftovers  to  be 
burnt  in  his  manor,  thefe  are  appurtenant  to  the  manor ; 
for  things  appurtenant  may  be  granted  at  this  day.  Co. 
Litt.  12  j.  Common  appurtenant  may  be  to  a  houfe,  paf- 
ture, &c.  out-houfes,  yards,  orchards,  and  gardens  are 
appurtenances  to  a  meffuage  ;  but  lands  cannot  properly 
be  faid  to  be  appurtenant  to  a  mefluage.  1  Lill.  Abr.  91. 
And  the  mefluage  cannot  be  appurtenant  to  another.  Ibid. 
Lands  cannot,  according  to  the  right  fenfe  of  the  words 
cum  pertinentiis,  be  appurtenant  to  the  houfe  ;  but  the  word 
pertinens  may  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  ufually  lett  or  oc- 
cupied with  the  houfe.  Plowd.  170.  Lands  fhall  pafs 
in  a  leafe,  or  devife  of  a  houfe,  with  the  appurtenances, 
as  pertaining  to  the  fame,  when  it  hath  been  ufed  and 


occupied  with  it  ten  years  or  more;  which  is  judged  a 
fufficient  time  to  make  it  appertaining  to  the  houfe.  Cro. 
El.  704.  Lands,  a  common,  &c.  may  be  appurtenant 
to  a  houfe,  though  not  away.  3  Salk.  40.  Grant  of  a 
manor,  with  the  words  cum  pertinentiis,  it  is  faid  will  pafs 
all  things  belonging  to  the  manor.     Owen's  Rep.  31. 

Adjudged  that  where  a  man  hath  a  thing  appertaining 
to  a  houfe  or  mill,  the  mod  durable  thing  is  the  land, 
being  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built,  therefore 
though  the  houfe  or  mill  falls  by  the  aft  of  the  owner  or 
another,  yet  becaufe  the  moft  durable  part  remains,  he 
may  build  it  again  without  the  lofs  of  the  appendancy  or 
appurtenance,  but  then  it  muft  be  built  upon  the  old  foun- 
dation.    4  Rep.  86.     Lutterell's  cafe. 

So  a  devife  of  an  houfe,  with  the  appurtenances,  and 
the  devifee  claimed  fome  land  in  the  field  by  virtue  of  this 
devife;  and  adjudged  that  he  might  have  it,  if  it  had  been 
ufed  with  the  houfe  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  or  more, 
for  that  fhould  be  fufficient  time  to  make  it  appertaining 
to  the  houfe.  Cro.  Eliz.  704.  Tales  verfus  Clanrickard. 
Moor  221.  Higham  verfus  Horwood,  S.  P.  I  Leon.  34. 
S.  C.  Godbolt  40.  S.  C.  Cro.  Eliz.  16.  6  Rep.  64.  a. 
contra.  3  Leon.  214.'  Chard  verfus  Tuck,  S.  P.  Cro. 
Eliz.  89.  S.P. 

Three  coparceners  of  a  manor  to  which  a  Ieet  did  ap- 
pertain ;  the  king  purchafed  two  parts  of  the  manor  with 
the  appurtenances :  adjudged,  that  the  leet  is  not  extin- 
guifhed,  but  remains  appendant  to  the  other  third  part; 
for  the  king  had  not  all  the  leet  by  the  alienation  of  the  . 
two  fitters,  but  fhall  hold  court  with  the  third.  1  Aud.  26. 
Trefpafs  for  entering  his  clofe,  and  taking  and  carry- 
ing away  his  hay  ;  the  defendant  juftified  under  a  title 
to  the  land  where  the  hay  did  grow  ;  for  that  there  was 
a  chapel  diflblved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
pofleffions  thereof  (of  which  this  land  was  parcel)  de- 
fcended  to  the  queen,  who  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of 
her  reign,  made  a  leafe  thereof  by  the  name  of  all  that 
chapel  de  A.fundatum  in  ecclefia  de  B.  cum  pertinentiis,  un- 
der which  leafe  the  defendant  claimed  the  tithes  ;  and  upon 
a  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was  objected,  that  it  was  ill, 
becaufe  it  is  not  faid,  that  the  tithes  did  grow  on  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  chapel :  fed  per  curiam,  By  the  grant  of 
the  chapel  cum  pertinentiis  all  the  tithes  belonging  to  it  fhall 
pafs.     2  Roll.  Rep.  150.     Grubham  verfus  Grate. 

A  copyholder  for  life,  who  had  right  of  common  in  the 
lord's  wafte,  purchafed  the  freehold,  which  was  granted 
to  him  with  the  appurtenances ;  adjudged,  that  by  making 
it  a  freehold,  the  common  which  was  annexed  to  the  cufto- 
mary  eftate  was  deftroyed,  and  that  by  his  own  aft,  and  that 
it  fhall  not  be  revived  by  thofe  general  words  in  the  grant 
cum  pertinentiis,  without  fomefpecial  words  to  pafs  it  again. 
2  Cro.  253.  Mar/ham  v.  Hunter.  Pojlea  Common.  (E.  2) 
S,  C.  Cro.  Eliz.  794.  contra. 

In  replevin,  &c.  The  defendant  avowed,  that  G.  D. 
was  feized  of  an  houfe  in  C.  in  fee,  and  of  feveral  lands, 
&c.  to  the  fame  appertaining,  whereof  the  locus  in  quo  was 
parcel;  exception  was  taken  to  this  avowry,  becaufe  land 
cannot  properly  be  faid  to  appertain  to  an  houfe;  it  is  true, 
it  may  pafs  by  fuch  words  in  a  deed,  but  in  pleading  it 
ought  not  to  be  fo  alledged  ;  and  fo  it  was  adjudged.  Cro. 
Eliz.  919.     Willmot  v.  Carne. 

Certain  lands  came  to  H.  VIII.  upon  the  diflblution  of  a 
priory,  who  demifed  the  fame  to  B.  B.  for  years ;  the  lefTee 
built  an  houfe  upon  thefe  lands,  which  afterwards  came  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  fhe  granted  all  that  mefluage,  and  the 
lands  thereunto  belonging :  adjudged,  that  though  the  houfe 
was  not  built  on  the  lands  when  demifed  by  Henry  VIII. 
but  afterwards,  and  before  the  queen  granted  the  fame,  yet 
the  grant  is  good,  and  the  lands  may  be  properly  faid  to 
be  appertaining  to  a  houfe,  when  they  have  been  let  and 
enjoyed  with  the  houfe  a  convenient  time.  Cro.  Car.  120, 
168.     Jennings  v.  Lake.     Poftea  pi.  8.  S.  P. 

In  ejeftment,  &c.  the  cafe  was,  a  copyholder  in  fee  of  a 
tenement  called  Heyjliams,  built  a  new  building  on  fix  foot 
of  the  wafte,  which  he  did  by  encroachment,  and  after- 
wards the  lord  of  the  manor  made  a  leafe  of  the  fix  foot, 
fo  built  on  by  the  copyholder  for  100  years  ;  this  leafe  was 
made  anno  33  Eliz.  and  afterwards  the  copyholder,  anno 
I  Jac.  furrendered  the  faid  tenement  called  Heyjham's,  to 
the  ufe  of  B.  B.  and  his  heirs,  and  anno  5  Jac.  affigned  all 
his  term  in  the  faid  fix  foot  to  the  faid  B.  B.  who  by  in- 
X  x  denture, 
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denture,  anno  19  Jac.  made  a  leafe  of  the  faid  tenement 
Called  Heyjham's,  with  the  appurtenances,  te  E.  IV.  for  fe- 
venty  years:  adjudged,  that  the  new  building  on  the  fix 
foot  of  wafte  ground  did  not  pafs  by  the  word  appurte- 
nances; for  it  being  built  anno  33  Eliz.  and  it  being  not 
found  that  it  had  been  ufed  altogether  with  the  tenement, 
or  reputed  as  parcel  thereof,  nothing  paffed  but  what  was 
parcel  of  the  tenement  at  that  time ;  but  in  a  devife  it 
might  have  been  otherwife.  Cro.  Car.  12.  Brian  verfus 
Witherland. 

By  the  later  authorities,  lands  will  not  pafs  by  the  word 
appurtenances,  but  only  fuch  things  which  do  properly  be- 
long to  the  houfe ;  as  where  a  man  was  feized  of  two 
houfes  and  of  eighty  acres  of  land  belonging  to  one  of  them, 
known  by  a  particular  name,  and  made  a  feoffment  of  the 
boufe  and  eighty  acres  to  B.  B,  who  made  another  feoff- 
ment to  the  faid  feoffor,  by  which  he  took  back  the  fame 
houfe  and  lands,  and  forty  acres  more  by  another  name ; 
and  about  ten  years  afterwards  he  devifed  this  houfe  and 
all  the  lands  thereunto  appertaining,  to  his  youngeft  fon  ; 
adjudged,  that  though  he  ufed  the  forty  acres  with  the  houfe 
for  ten  years  and  more,  yet  it  would  not  pafs  by  thefe 
words  thereunto  appertaining,  becaufe  they  were  conveyed 
to  him  by  a  new  name.  Palm.  375.  Loftus  verfus  Baker. 
Godb.  352.  S.  C.  reported  by  the  name  of  Knight's  cafe. 
Cro.  Car.  57.  Hearn  v.  Alien,  S.  P.  Hull  85.  S.  C.  Litt. 
Rep.  8.  5.  C. 

Upon  a  demurrer  to  an  Englifh  bill,  in  the  Exchequer, 
it  was  held  by  Hale  chief  baron,  that  return  of  writs  may 
be  claimed  by  prefcription  as  appertaining  to  a  manor,  but 
more  efpecially  it  may  as  appertaining  to  an  honour ;  be- 
caufe thofe  have  larger  incidents  than  manors,  and  that 
where  the  pernor  of  the  profits  is  fued,  the  plaintiff  need 
not  fhew  how  he  claims  this  privilege;  but  in  a  quo  war- 
ranto, where  the  defendant  muft  make  a  title,  he  muft  fhew 
how  he  claims  it.  Hardres  423.  Countefs  of  Pembroke  v. 
Lord  Burlington. 

The  teftator  had  a  houfe  and  a  kiln  built  upon  diftant 
parts  of  a  clofe,  and  alfo  two  mills  to  make  oatmeal,  ad- 
joining to  the  faid  clofe,  which  were  ufed  with  the  houfe 
for  feveral  years,  but  were  lately  divided ;  then  he  fold  the 
houfe  with  the  appurtenances,  and  part  of  the  clofe  to  one, 
and  devifed  the  mills  with  the  appurtenances  to  another: 
adjudged,  that  the  kiln  did  not  pafs ;  for  by  the  grant  of 
the  houfe  with  the  appurtenances,  nothing  pafled  but  what 
properly  belonged  to  the  houfe.  1  Lev.  131.  Archer  v. 
Bennet. 

Trefpafs  for  digging  turfs  in  his  foil,  the  defendant 
juft ified  by  a  grant  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  T.  S.  and 
his  heirs,  to  dig  turfs  there  to  be  burned  in  his  houfe,  and 
that  T.  S.  granted  the  houfe  cum  pertinentiis  to  the  defen- 
dant and  his  heirs  :  adjudged,  that  the  turbary  paffed  by 
thefe  words,  without  being  efpecially  named,  as  common 
appurtenant  may,  becaufe  it  paffed  with  the  lands  to  which 
it  is  appurtenant.     3  Lev.  165.     Solmes  v.  Bullock. 

In  a  fpecial  verdict  in  ejectment  the  cafe  was,  That 
I  Auguji,  1606.  King  fames  was  feized  in  fee,  in  right 
of  the  crown,  of  a  pool  of  water  and  three  gardens,  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  Margaret,  Wejlminjler,  and  that  a  water- 
work  was  then  erected  in  the  faid  gardens,  and  that  the 
pool  was  ufed  with  the  water-work,  till  \%March,  wjac. 
and  then  the  king  by  letters  patent  did  grant  the  gardens 
with  the  water- works  and  appurtenances,  iff  omnia Jlagna, 
gurgites,  &c.  to  the  premiffes  appertaining  ;  th&queftion, 
whether  the  foil  paffed  by  the  words  Jlagnum  or  gurgites, 
or  either  of  them  ;  if  it  did,  then  whether  it  paffed  as 
appertaining  to  the  water-work,  built  anno  6  Jac.  and 
paffed  away  with  the  pool  as  appertaining  to  it,  anno  it  Jac. 
or  as  appertaining  to  the  gardens ;  which  feems  in  a  fhort 
time  to  gain  a  reputation,  as  appertaining,  &c.  adjudged, 
that  by  the  word  Jlagnum,  the  water  and  foil  paffeth;  and 
as  to  the  word  appertaining,  a  thing  may  be  faid  to  be  ap- 
pertaining in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  grant,  as  where 
an  ancient  meffuage  is  granted  with  the  lands  thereunto 
belonging ;  now,  if  fame  lands  were  of  late  years  occu- 
pied with  that  mefTuage,  it  may  be  a  queftion,  whether 
thofe  lands  pafs  by  the  word  appertaining ;  but  it  is  a  que- 
ftion only  what  was  intended  to  pafs,  and  that  relates  to 
the  extent  of  the  grant ;  but  in  the  principal  cafe  the  word 
appertaining  relates  to  the  thing  granted,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  be  ufed,  and  in  fuch  cafe  it  is  appertaining 
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immediately,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  annexed  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore the  jury  having  found  that  the  water-work  could  not 
work  fine  Jlagno  prtediclo ;  they  find  that  the  water  and  foil, 
which  is  comprehended  by  the  word  Jlagnum,  was  neceffary 
for  the  work,  and  it  could  not  work  without  it.  Vaugh. 
107,110.     Price  v.  Braham. 

AQUA  FORTIS,  and  the  fpirit  of  nitre  are  the  fame, 
and  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  making.  The  former  is 
diftilled  with  vitriol  and  colcothar,  the  other  with  clay, 
bole,  oil  of  vitriol,  brick  duft,  &c. 

The  generality  of  affay-mafters  ufe  aquafortis,  as  being 
more  eafily  prepared,  by  reafon  that  a  quantity  of  vitriof, 
much  lefs  than  the  terreftrial  mixture  before-mentioned^ 
and  with  lefs  fire,  feparates  the  fpirit  out  of  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  nitre. 

The  diftillation  of  aqua  forth  is  performed  as  follows^ 
viz. 

Put  vitriol  into  an  earthern,  or  iron  pot :  if  you  make 
a  fire  under  it,  the  vitriol  begins  to  melt  and  fmoke ;  by 
encreafing  the  fire  gradually,  it  thickens  and  affumes  an 
afh-colour.  Let  it  be  ftirrid  with  a  rod  juft  before  it  be- 
comes folic?,  till  it  be  perfectly  dry  ;  but  let  it  be  taken  as 
yet  boiling  out  of  the  pot,  for,  if  it  grows  cold  therein, 
it  will  ftick  fo  faft  that  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  it  out 
Pound  to  a  fubtile  powder  three  pounds  weight  of  this 
calcined  vitriol,  and  mix  them  well  with  four  pounds  of 
nitre  well  dried,  and  pulverized  very  fine.  Put  thefe  to- 
gether in  a  cucurbit,  or  retort,  or  an  iron  pot,  and  then 
put  it  in  a  furnace. 

At  firft  let  the  fire  be  made  not  much  greater  than  is 
neceffary  to  boil  water.  When  the  receiver  grows  warm, 
continue  the  fame  degree  of  fire,  till  all  the  phlegm  is  ex- 
pelled, which  you  will  know  from  the  diminution  of  the 
heat  of  the  receiver :  encreafe  the  fire  gradually,  till  you 
fee  a  few  yellow  vapours  arife.  Keep  up  the  fame  fire  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  make  it  fo  ftrong  as  to  warm  the 
veffels  moderately.  Continue  this  for  fome  hours,  and, 
letting  the  veffels  cool,  pour  the  liquor,  now  emitting 
reddifh  fumes,  out  of  the  receiver  into  a  glafs  veffel,  hav- 
ing a  glafs  ftopple  :  this  liquor,  thus  prepared,  is  your 
aqua  fortis. 

Ufe  and  application  of  aqua  fortis  in  divers  cafes. 

1.  In  this  operation  you  muft  always  proportion  the  du- 
ration of  the  degrees  of  your  fire  to  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  to  be  diftilled. 

2.  For  fecurity's  fake  you  muff  leave  within  the  receiver 
and  veffel  that  contains  the  matter  to  be  diftilled,  a  hole, 
which  may  be  flopped  and  opened  with  a  wooden  peg ;  for, 
if  you  happen  to  exceed  the  juft  degree,  of  fire,  efpecially 
in  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  firft  and  more  fub- 
tile fpirits,  which  are  very  elaftic,  come  forth;  the  open- 
ing, therefore,  of  the  hole  may  give  them  a  paffage,  left 
the  veffels  burft,  which  would  be  very  dangerous. 

3.  The  better  your  nitre  is  refined,  the  better  will  the 
aquafortis  be.  Avoid  carefully  the  mixture  of  fea-falt 
therewith,  for  the  reafon  we  fliall  give,  when  we  treat 
of  aqua  regia. 

A.  There  are  many  ingredients  ufed  in  the  making  of 
aqua  fortis,  fuch  as  burnt  allum,  fand,  and  the  like ;  the 
reafon  whereof  is,  to  hinder  the  fpecies,  which  may  hap- 
pen not  to  be  fufficiently  calcined,  from  foaming,  and  from 
breaking  the  veffel  with  great  violence.  But,  when  thefe 
fpecies  are  duly  calcined  and  dried,  thefe  additions  are 
quite  needlefs  ;  and  indeed,  by  overfwelling  the  mafs  to  be 
diftilled,  requires  veffels  of  a  fize  proportionable. 

5.  There  are  many  other  needlefs  and  noxious  ingre- 
dients ufed  by  fome  in  the  making  of  aquafortis.  Thefe 
are  blood-ftones,  unflaked  lime,  allum  plumofum,  &c. 
all  which  fhould  be  avoided,  as  they  make  a  much  worfe, 
as  well  as  a  more  expenfive  aquafortis.  Water  thus  made, 
therefore,  fhould  never  be  u(ed  in  docimaftical  operation?, 
before  it  has  been  accurately  tried  :  for  aqua  fortis  being- 
tainted  with  thefe  heterogenous  matters,  the  major  part  of  it 
confumes  away,  and  becomes  frequently  fo  fixed,  that  the 
ftrongeft  fire  is  hardly  able  to  take  off  any  of  it.  Nothing 
fhould  be  ufed  befides  calcined  vitriol,  intimately  mixed 
with  nitre,  there  being  no  need  of  any  thing  elfe. 

6.  However,  bole,  clay,  and  brick-duft,  do  expel  aqua 
fortis  out  of  nitre,  which  then  is  called  the  (firitus  nitri\ 
but  you  muft  add  four  times  as  much  of  thefe,  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  nitre  ;  consequently,  this  method,  requiring 
larger  veffels  and  more  fire,  cannot  be  fo  profitable  as  with- 
out thefe  ingredients. 

7.  As  the  extracted  fpirits  of  nitre  are  With  difficulty 
condenfed  into  drops,  efpecially  in  fultry  weather,  it  will 
be  proper,  by  reafon  of  the  calcined  ingredients,  to  pour 
into  the  receiver,  one  quarter  part  of  pure  water,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  phlegm,  extracted  out  of  the  aqua  forth ;  by 
which  means  the  fpirits  will  be  much  eafier  received. 

8.  Aqua  forth  diSSolves  and  corrodes  all  gritty  ftone% 
and  the  feveral  kinds  of  thofe  that  are  vitrifiable,  and  not 
confirmed  by  fire  ;  but  it  has  no  power  on  flints  nor  fand. 

It  alfo  diflblves  iron,  copper,  lead,  filver,  mercury,  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  zinkj  tin  imperfectly  ; 
gold  not  at  all. 

10.  Common  aqua  forth,  when  poured  on  filver,  ge- 
nerally grows  troubled  in  the  beginning  of  the  diflbtution  ; 
a  little  after  the  diffolution  is  perfect,  a  precipitation  of  a 
whitifh  powder  being  made. 

If  this  powder,  taken  by  itfelf,  melts  in  the  fire  with 
pot-afh,  you  will  find  a  regulus  of  filver  collected.  This 
Sometimes  melts  with  difficulty  in  the  fire,  and  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  calx  of  filver  precipitated  from  aquafortis, 
by  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  happens,  becaufe  the  aqua  forth  has  been  extracted 
by  too  great  and  too  lading  a  fire,  or  becaufe  too  great  a 
quantity  of  calcined  vitriol  has  been  ufed,  or  becaufe  the 
mixture  of  the  nitre  and  vitriol  has  not  been  rightly  made  : 
for,  in  there  cafes,  thefe  appear,  when  thediftillation  draws 
to  an  end,  opaque,  milky,  vitriolic  fumes  in  the  receiver ; 
which  phoenomena  Sufficiently  manifeft  the  caufe  of  the 
aforefaid  precipitation.  The  above-mentioned  calx  very 
feldom  proves  fluid  in  the  fire ;  it  afterwards  turns  into 
horn-filver,  and  fhews  that  the  impure  nitre,  bought  for 
the  diftillation  of  the  aqua  forth,  was  intermixed  with 
marine  fait,  which  adulteration  fhould  be  carefully  guarded 
againft. 

11.  AsthediSTolution  of  Silver,  efpecially,  that  by  which 
gold  is  feparated  from  filver  with  aqua  forth,  is  conside- 
rably hindered,  and  made  very  uncertain,  by  this  kind  of 
precipitation  before-mentioned ;  that  part  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  fait,  which  fpoil  the  aqua  forth, 
muft  be  feparated  ;  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner. 

Pour  about  one  thirtieth,  or  one  fortieth  part  of  the  aqua 
forth  to  be  purified,  into  a  fmall  cucurbit,  and  over  a  gentle 
fire  diffolve  filver  in  it,  to  fuch  a  quantity  as  may  fully  fa^ 
turate  the  aqua  forth.  If  in  the  beginning  of  the  diffolu- 
tion the  troubled  aquafortis  looks  milky,  it  wants  purifi- 
cation :  then  pafs  through  a  filtre  the  warm  diffolution, 
which,  being  clear,  pour,  drop  by  drop  into  the  reft  of 
the  aqua  forth  that  is  to  be  purified :  this  will  become 
milky,  as  before  ;  continue  to  inftil  the  aquafortis  till  the 
dropping  in  of  the  fmalleft  drop  doth  not  at  all  difturb  it, 
or  render  it  milky.  Let  it  reft  for  fome  hours,  that  the 
precipitated  calx  may  fubfide ;  which  done,  again  let  a 
drop  fall,  and  repeat  it  conftantly,  till  at  laft  the  milky 
cloud  is  no  longer  produced  by  the  falling  of  the  drop. 
Decant  the  pure  and  limpid  aqua  fortis  from  the  calx 
which  fubfided  at  the  bottom,  or  ftrain  it  gently  through 
a  four-folded  filtering  paper,  which  ought  to  be  fmall, 
left  it  fhould  break  by  being  overloaded  with  too  much 
of  the  aqua  fortis.  The  remaining  calx  is  fuch  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  remark  10,  and  the  aquafortis  is  per- 
fectly purified  for  ufe. 

12.  Some  are  wont  to  ufe  common  filver  mixed  with 
copper,  or  copper  alone,  for  the  precipitation  of  the  fpi- 
rit of  marine,  or  vitriolic  falts,  from  aqua  fortis :  but 
this  does  not  fucceed,  when  the  fpirit  of  marine  fait  is 
to  be  precipitated,  becaufe  this  being  mixed  with  aqua 
fortis  diflblves  copper  perfectly.  The  oil  of  vitriol  is, 
indeed,  expelled  from  aquafortis  by  means  of  the  copper, 
in  the  form  of  a  whitifh  duft,  but  not  fo  perfectly  as  by 
filver  ;  otherwife  it  appears  in  this  operation,  that  the 
precipitating  body  adheres  to  that  to  be  precipitated,  and 
finks  to  the  bottom  together  with  it,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  a  proper  precipitator  on  this  occafion. 

13.  The  beft  aquafortis  is  often  tinged  with  a  greenifh 
colour,  occafioned  by  being  expofed  for  fome  days  to  the 
open  air,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  fuming  red  fpirit,  by 
pouring  upon  it  fome  frtfh  Strong  aquafortis,  ftill  emitting 
its  fumes  j  or  by  being  diluted  with  water. 


That  you  may  bo  certain  this  colour  does  not  proceed 
from  copper,  pour  a  little  of  the  liquor  into  a  fmall  cu- 
curbit, and  add  to  it  as  much  of  an  alcaline  diffolution, 
or  fpirit,  as  is  fufficient  to  faturate  the  acid :  if  there  is 
ever  fo  little  copper,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  very  dark 
azure,  with  a  cloudy  precipitation  ;  becaufe  the  nitre  ha; 
been  thereby  regenerated,  which  does  notdiSfolve  copper 
fo  much  as  aqua  fortis  does  :  but,  if  there  is  no  copper, 
the  colour  vanifhes  entirely. 

14.  Aqua  fortis,  prepared  and  corrected  according  to 
what  has  been  faid,  muft  be  concentrated  to  a  certain 
degree:  Sor,  if  it  is  too  weak,  it  either  retards  the  disso- 
lution, or  often  does  not  even  affect  the  filver. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  Strong,  it  vanifhes  into 
fumes,  which  ruSh  violently  out  of  the  veffels,  though  fuf* 
ficiently  deep,  hurrying  part  of  the  Silver  along  with 
them  ;  but,  if  there  is  any  thing  of  gold  in  the  filver,  it 
is  corroded  into  a  duft,  the  perfect  collection  of  which, 
is  afterwards  very  difficult.  The  firit  fault  is  remedied 
by  pouring  the  aqua  fortis  into  a  deeper  cucurbit,  and  by 
extracting  the  phlegm  out  of  it,  over  a  gentle  fire,  till 
you  fee  yellowifh  fumes  appear ;  but,  to  find  out  whe- 
ther it  is  too  ftrong,  you  are  to  ufe  the  following 
method  : 

Melt  together  one  part  of  gold  and  four  parts  of  filver, 
of  which  make  a  plate,  which  you  are  to  cut  into  three, 
or  more  parts :  roll  up  each  part,  that  it  may  more  con- 
veniently be  introduced  into  a  fmall  cucurbit :  when 
rolled  up,  and  flightly  heated  at  the  fire,  put  this  fmall 
plate  into  the  faid  cucurbit ;  pour  upon  it  aqua  fortis., 
about  the  triple  of  the  weight  of  the  metal,  and  put  it  on 
a  gentle  fire  :  if  then  the  filver  is  eroded  from  the  gold, 
fo  that  the  gold  remaining  retains  the  very  fame  figure  of 
the  plate  rolled  up,  and  there  appears  no  reddifh  dull  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  then  the  aqua  fortis  has  the  pro- 
per degree  of  Strength  ;  but,  if  the  diffolution  has  been 
made  with  fo  much  violence  that  the  powder  of  the  gold 
was  eroded,  or  the  plate  almoft  broken,  the  aquafortis  is 
too  ftrong.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  dilute  it  with  one 
tenth  or  eighth  part  of  pure  water,  or  rather  of  weaker 
aquafortis,  or  of  the  phlegm  that  was  extracted  from  it: 
which  done,  you  muft  repeat  the  trial  of  the  diffolution 
of  a  like  fmall  plate,  feveral  times  over,  till  the  filver  be 
diflblved,  without  the  leaft  diminution  in  the  gold,  where- 
by you  may  be  fure  of  the  requisite  degree  of  Strength  in 
your  aquafortis. 

15,  Aquafortis  is  excellent  when  it  comes  again,  after 
having  been  by  fire  expelled  out  of  diflblved  metal,  be- 
caufe it  may  be  almoft  entirely  fetched  out  of  it  by  di- 
ftillation. In  order  to  this,  you  introduce  intoamiddle- 
fized  glafs  cucurbit,  fitted  to  an  alembic,  with  an  hole 
in  it,  one  pound,  or  one  half  pound,  of  the  fame  diffo- 
lution, and  diftill  it  into  a  large  receiver,  that  the  drops 
may  fall  one  after  the  other,  at  the  interval  of  fome  fe- 
conds  :  when  the  phlegm  of  what  remains  Shall  be  drawn 
off  to  fome  ounces,  let  the  like  quantity  of  a  frefh  diffo- 
lution, gently  warmed,  be  put  anew  into  the  cucurbit, 
and  be  drawn  off  again  ;  and  let  the  pouring  on  of  the 
frefh  diffolution  be  reiterated  in  the  fame  manner,  till  it 
is  all  grown  thick. 

This  muft  be  done  in  a  fmall  cucurbit,  feveral  times 
over ;  left  a  large  veffel,  being  overcharged  with  too 
great  a  quantity  of  the  diffolution,  fhould  burft  all  of  a 
fudden,  and  the  aqua  fortis  and  metal  be  loft  at  once. 
When,  after  the  extracting  of  all  the  phlegm,  yellowifh 
fumes  begin  to  appear  by  encreafing  the  fire  a  little,  let 
a  drachm,  or  half  a  drachm  of  fuet  be  added,  left  the 
remaining  metal,  being  dried  up,  Should  fo  Strongly  ad- 
here to  the  fides  of  the  veffel  as  that  it  could  not  be  taken 
off:  when  at  laft  the  mafs  Shall  be  quite  dry,  let  it  be 
put  on  the  fire,  till  it  becomes  red  hot.  The  calx  of 
metal  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cucurbit  muft 
be  collected,  and  melted  with  pot-afh,  or  borax. 

16.  When  pure  fine  filver  is  diflblved  in  proof  aqua 
fortis,  the  liquor  will  be  pellucid  :  but,  if  any  allay,  or 
copper,  remain  mixed  with  it,  the  folution  will  have  a 
bluifh  or  greenifh  caft.  If  this  folution  of  perfectly  pure 
filver  be  diluted  with  fair  water,  it  will  ftill  remain 
pellucid,  without  letting  any  thing  precipitate.  But,  if 
any  faline  matter  be  contained  in  the  water,  the  whole 
will  turn  thick,  or  milky.     The  folution  of  pure  filver 
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properly  weakened  with  water  occasionally,  may  be 
commodioufly  ufed  for  ftaining  the  fkin,  or  other  animal 
fubftances,  black ;  and  if  white,  grey,'  or  red  hair  be 
moiftened  with  it,  the  hair  will  foon  become  of  a  beau- 
tiful brown,  or  jet-black  colour ;  for  which  purpofe  it 
may  be  ufed  with  fafety,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch 
the  fkin  therewith,  for  thus  a  blacknefs  would  be  occa- 
fioned,  that  requires  many  days  before  it  goes  off  again ; 
but  it  difappears  at  length,  by  the  Tcarf-fkin  fcaling  off, 
without  caufingpain,  or  leaving  any  fore  behind. 

17.  The  folution  of  pure  Clver  has  an  intolerable  bitter 
tafte,  though  by  the  eye  it1  be  not  diftinguifhable  from 
fair  water :  whence  we  have  an  eminent  inftance  how 
metals  may  be  concealed  from  the  fight,  or  remain  lodged 
in  unfufpe£ted  liquors,  and  thence  be  introduced  invifi- 
bly  into  other  fubftances ;  whence  the  greater  caution 
fhould  be  ufed  by  all  pretenders  to  the  melioration  and 
tranfmutation  of  metals. 

..  This  folution  of  filver  is  the  foundation  of  feveral  me- 
dicinal and  chemical  preparations,  as  the  vitriol  of  filver, 
the  lunar  cauftic,  the  filver  pill,  &c. 

19.  The  filver  is  recoverable  from  the  folution,  barely 
by  fufpending  a  copper-plate  therein  :  for,  copper  being 
more  eafily  diffolved  by  aqua  forth  than  filver,  the  filver 
is  therefore  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  and  being  wafhed  and  melted,  comes  into  a  me- 
talline lump  again. 

7.6.  Fafchius  fays,  in  treating  of  the  fediment  of  depart- 
waters,  that  if  gold,  by  quartation,  be  mixed  with  filver, 
and  again  feparated  from  it  by  aquafortis,  it  will  con- 
ftantly  be  found  to  have  encreafed  its  weight,  which  en- 
creafe  he  attributes  to  the  filver  adhering  to  the  gold  ; 
but  it  ftill  remains  for  experiment  to  decide,  whether  this 
additional  weight  be  truly  owing  to  the  filver,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  an  encreafe  of  real  gold.  For  more  matter 
hereon,  fee  the  articles  Refining,  and  Gold  and 
Silver. 

21.  Aquafortis  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  inftrument  in  gilding. 
See  the  article  Gilding. 

It  is  applicable  to  the  art  of  dying  likewife.  See  the 
article  DviNU. 

The  fpirit  of  nitre  is  found  to  heighten  and  improve  the 
rich  colour  of  cochineal  into  the  brightnefs  of  burning 
fire  ;  but  then  its  acrimony  muft  be  rectified  with  a  proper 
application  of  tin,  after  which  it  neither  hurts  wool  nor 
filk,  yet  retains  all  its  brightnefs. 

Great  quantities  of  aqua  fortis  were  annually  exported 
from  England  to  France  and  Flanders  ;  but  within  thefe 
few  years,  the  demand  has  been  inconfiderable.  Murray, 
who  fled  from  a  commiffion  of  Bankruptcy,  and  was  for- 
merly manager  of  the  aqua  fortis  and  copperas-works  at 
Deptford,  has  eftablifhed  very  large  works  near  BrufTels, 
under  the  fancftion,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  govern- 
ment at  BrufTels,  and  has  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  thefe  works 
will  prove  greatly  detrimental  to  this  branch  of  commerce 
in  England,  Murray  being  enablad  to  fell  Wis  aqua  fortis, 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  copperas, much  cheaper  to  the  Flemings, 
the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  than  it  can  be  exported  from 
England. 

AQUA  SECUNDA,  is  aquafortis  which  has  loft  part 
of  its  diflblving  quality,  after  being  ufed  in  the  parting 
of  metals. 

AQUA  REGIA,  or  aqua  regalis,  or  aqua  regis,  as 
fome  call  it,  is  a  ftrong  corrofive  fpirit,  which  diffolves 
gold.     The  method  of  making  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 

When  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  duly  prepared,  as  under  the 
head  aquafortis,  the  fpirit  of  fea-falt  muft  alfo  be  prepared. 
See  that  article  under  Salt. 

When  thefe  two  fpirits  are  mixed  together,  the  mix- 
ture is  called  aqua  regia.  Or,  to  have  it  excellent,  put 
into  a  glafs  retort  aqua  fortis  of  the  beft  kind,  well 
proved,  and  of  the  requifite  ftrength,  according  to  what 
has  been  faid  under  aquafortis ;  add  to  it  half  the  quan- 
tity of  common  fait,  perfectly  dry,  and  pulverized  ;  in  a 
•fand-bath  force  up  the  fpirits,  firft,  by  a  flow,  and  after- 
wards by  a  ftrong  diftillation.  Or,  if  you  put  into  aqua 
fortis  one  quarter-part  of  fait  ammoniac,  it  immediately 
affumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  emits  abundantly  the  white 
vapours  of  the  fpirits  of  fait,  which  foon  produces  true 
aqua  regia. 

However,  you  are  to  take  care,  in  this  fecond  method, 


that  the  veffel  containing  the  mixture  be  not  prefently 
fhut  up  clofe;  for  in  that  cafe  it  would  burff.  Belides, 
this  mixture  muft  be  made  under  the  chimney,  left  the 
fuffocating  fpirits  fhould  fpread  all  over,  and  fill  the  labo- 
ratory, and  prove  injurious  to  the  operators. 

Aqua  regia  diffolves  perfectly  iron,  copper,  tin,  gold, 
mercury,  regulus  of  antimony,  bilmuth,  and  zink  ;  it 
diffolves  even  lead  more  than  fpirit  of  fait  does  ;  it  be- 
comes, however,  fomewhat  troubled  in  the  operation. 

If  it  has  its  requifite  degree  of  ftrength,  it  does  not 
diffolve  filver;  but,  if  you  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  fait 
ammoniac,  or  of  marine  fait,  or  of  fpirit  of  common  fait, 
it  will  then  corrode  filver,  nay,  even  diffolve  it  in  part. 

The  reafon  is  felf-eviderit  why,  in  the  reparation  of 
filver  and  gold  by  aqua  regia,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  fait,  or  of  marine  fait,  or  of  fait  ammo- 
niac, exceeding,  than  fhprt,  of  the  right  rr.eafure :  nor 
is  it  lefs  evident,  why  an  exact  feparation  of  filver  and 
gold  is  better  effected  with  aqua  fortis  than  with  aqua 
regia ;  as  the  former  never  corrodes  gold,  whereas  the 
latter  corrodes  filver  frequently. 

The  folution  of  gold  by  aqua  regia  is  yellow,  or  gold-' 
coloured,  and  tinges  the  fkin  purple,  and  if  the  folution 
of  gold  be  precipitated  with  fait  of  tartar,  and  the  pow- 
der be  carefully  dried,  it  makes  the  aurum  fulminans, 
fo  called  from  the  violent  explofion  it  goes  off  with, 
when  heated  beyond  a  certain  degree.  See  the  article 
Gold. 

If  the  gold  be  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  made  by  diftilla- 
tion from  equal  parts  of  falt-ammoniac,  and  nitre,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  powdered  brick,  or  calcined  flints, 
and  the  folution  be  digefted,  and  feveral  times  cohobated, 
with  the  addition  of  frefh  liquor,  Becher  afftires  us,  the 
gold  will  thus  become  totally  volatile.  Rofit.  Chymic. 
exp.  2.  p.  192. 

A  fimilar,  or  ftill  more  potent  menftruum,  is  given  us 
by  Caffius,  Traclat.  de  Auro,  p.  101.  who,  mixing  pure 
nitre  with  oil  of  vitriol,  thence  diftilled  a  fpirit,  and, 
obtaining  another  in  the  fame  manner  from  common  fait, 
joined  the  two  fpirits  together.  In  this  fpecies  of  aqua 
regia  he  diffolves  gold,  then  draws  off  the  menftruum, 
till  a  melaginous  fubftance  remains  behind,  to  which  he 
again  adds  as  much  of  the  aqua  regia  as  makes  up  the 
former  quantity ;  then  again  abftraits,  and  fo  repeats 
his  cohobation  thrice.  Laftly,  he  mixes,  along  with  the 
remaining  melaginous  matter,  twice  its  weight  of  well 
dephlegmated  oil  of  vitriol,  and,  by  diftilling  it  in  a 
ftrong  heat  of  fand,  there  afcended,  as  he  exprefles  it, 
moft  elegant  rubies ;  which  expreffion  is  not  fo  extrava- 
gant as  it  may  appear  :  for  Kunkel  alfo  tells  us,  that,  by 
pouring  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  folution  of  gold,  and 
diftilling  it  over  with  a  ftrong  fire  at  laft,  a  portion  of 
the  gold  will  not  only  afcend  in  the  form  of  red  drops, 
but  alfo  fublime  to  the  top  of  the  cucurbit,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  feathers,  or  flowers,  tinged  of  a  moft  beau- 
tiful red  :  but  if  thefe  flowers  are  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
they  will  again  run  into  a  yellow-coloured  liquor.  Kuniel, 
contra  non  entia  Chymic.  p.  105. 

The  aforefaid  Caffius  propofes  likewife  a  more  expedi- 
tious method  of  volatilizing  gold,  by  means  of  the  fmoak- 
ing  fpirit,  which  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  fublimes  it 
into  yellow  flowers.  In  order  to  this,  he  evaporates  a 
folution  of  gold  made  with  aqua  regia,  till  it  leaves  only 
a  little  purple  cake  behind  ;  upon  this  he  pours  the  finoak- 
ing  fpirit :  then,  clapping  the  head  upon  the  cucurbit, 
he  diftils  in  hot  fand  ;  and,  as  foon  as  ever  the  matter 
comes  to  be  agitated  by  the  heat,  the  fmoaking  fpirit 
very  impetuoufly  carries  up  the  particles  of  the  gold,  and 
fublimes  along  with  them  into  yellow  round  flowers. 

There  are  certain  other  powders,  or  crocuffes,  pre- 
pared from  gold,  called  croci  foils,  being  principally  of 
three  different  colours,  and  having  four  different  ufes. 

The  firft  is  a  black,  or  dufky  powder,  that  ferves  for 
extemporaneous  gilding  :  the  fecond  is  of  a  faffron  co- 
lour, being  made  with  aqua  regia,  by  exhalation,  com- 
monly called  the  calx  of  gold,  and  ferving  for  various 
purpofes  of  amalgamations  and  extractions  :  the  third, 
made  with  aqua  regia  by  precipitation,  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  called  aurum  fulminans,  which  is  of  ufe  in 
medecine  :  and  the  fourth  is  a  purple  powder,  made  of 
the  aurum  fulminans. 
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The  manner  of  preparing  the  firft  is  thus :  having 
made  a  folution  of  gold  in  five  or  fix  times  its  quantity 
of  common  aqua  regia,  let  clean  linen  cloths  be  dipped 
therein  and  dried,  continuing,  or  repeating,  the  opera- 
tion till  all  is  foalced  up.  There  put  the  cloths  into  a 
little  crucible ;  and  burn  them  with  a  fmall  and  gentle 
ignition,  and  keep  the  remaining  matter  for  ufe,  under 
the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder ;  a  little  of  which  be- 
ing taken  up  with  a  wet  cork,  and  rubbed  upon  a  plate 
of  filver,  will  immediately  gild  over  the  metal  j  though 
it  muft  be  obfexved,  that  more  gold  is  confumed  in  this 
way  than  in  the  common  of  gilding  by  amalgam.  See  the 
article  Gilding. 

The  fecond,  or  faffron-coloured  calx  of  gold,  is  made 
by  diftilling,  or  evaporating  todrynefs,  a  folution  of  the 
metal  made  in  aqua  regia ;  the  fire  being  at  laft  encreafed, 
fo  as  gently  to  ignite  the  remaining  matter. 

The  third,  or  yellow  calx  of  gold,  is  prepared  by  gently 
pouring  oil  of  tartar,  per  deliquium  into  a  folution  of  the 
metal  made  with  fuch  aqua  regia  as  contains  falt-ammo- 
niac,  by  which  means  the  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  powder.  After  the  liquor,  therefore,  has 
flood  a  proper  time  to  fubfide,  the  clear  part  thereof  that 
floats  above  the  powder  is  decanted,  and  the  fediment 
feveral  times  edulcorated  with  hot  water,  and  at  laft  per- 
mitted to  dry  with  a  very  mild  and  gentle  heat. 

If  a  little  of  this  powder  be  laid  upon  an  iron,  or  any 
other  metalline  plate,  placed  over  a  candle,  or  burning 
coals,  it  takes  fire,  and  goes  off  with  a  very  brifk  report, 
and  fo  ftrong  an  impetus,  as  to  ftrike  a  remarkable  cavity 
into  the  plate.  From  which  phenomenon  fome  have 
imagined  that  this  powder  had  a  tendency,  contrary  to 
that  of  fire,  though  in  reality,  the  explofion  is  made 
qiiaquaverfwn,  or  in  all  dimenfions  alike.  See  Boyle' J 
Abridgement,  vol.  ii.  page  519  ;  and  Memoir es  de  I'  Acad,  de 
Scienc.  ann.  1 7 19. 

The  fourth  is  made  by  mixing,  or  gently  grinding, 
common  fulphur,  or  the  flowers  of  it,  along  with  this 
aurum  fulminant,  and  afterwards  melting  the  mixture  with 
a  gentle  heat,  which  at  laft  is  to  be  fo  far  encreafed,  as 
to  fet  on  fire,  and  burn  out  the  fulphur,  whence  a  purple 
powder  will  be  left  behind. 

AQUA  SIMPLEX,  or  fimph  water,  is  aqua  firtis  that 
has  beendiftilled,  and  has  nothing  left  but  phlegm.  It 
is  ufed  in  the  mint,  and  by  filver-fmiths,  in  order  to  begin 
to  foften  the  grains  of  filver. 

AQUA  EXT1NCTA,  or  extinguifhed  water,  is  aqua 
'forth  into  which  fome  river  water  has  been  poured,  in 
order  to  qualify  it,  and  render  it  lefs  corrofive.  Its  ufe 
is  to  get  the  filver  from  the  aquafortis  that  ferved  to  part 
gold  from  it. 

AQUA  MARINA,  a  precious  ftone  found  on  fome 
parts  of  the  coaft  of  the  ocean.  It  is  of  a  pretty  beau- 
tiful fca-grecn,  which  it  is  thought  to  acquire  by  being 
toffed  up  and  down  on  the  fand  by  the  tide's  ebbing  and 
flowing.  It  is  almoft  as  hard  as  the  oriental  amethyft. 
See  Amethyst. 

AQUA  VITM,  is  commonly  underftood  of  what  is 
otherwife  called  brandy,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  either  fimple, 
pr  prepared  with  aromatics. 

Some,  however,  diflinguifh  between  them,  appro- 
priating the  term  brandy  to  what  is  drawn  from  wine,  or 
the  grape,  and  aqua  vita  to  that  drawn  after  the  fame 
manner,  from  malt,  &c. 

Brandy,  aqua  vita,  fpirits,  or  diftilled  waters  may  be 
imported.     5  and  6  IV.  and  M.  cap.  2  feci,  2. 

Aqua  vita,  fingle  or  double,  imported  in  caiks  not  con- 
taining fixty  gallons  at  the  leaft,  forfeited,  or  the  value. 
4  and  "5  W.  and  M.  cap.  5.  feci.  8. 

AQUATIC,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  that  lives  in 
in  or  near  the  water. 

Thus  animals  or  plants  which  live  or  grow  in  the 
water  are  called  aquatic  animals  and  plants. 

AQUIFOLIUM,  the  holly-tree.  From  the  bark  of 
the  holly  is  made  bird-lime,  and  the  wood  is  ufed  by  the 
turners  for  many  of  their  wares,  being  very  hard  and 
white,  and  polifhing  very  fmooth. 

AQUILA,  in  chemiflry,  has  feveral  fignifications  ;  as 
fpirit    of  mercury,    aifenic,    fulphur,   the   philofopher's 
ftonc  ;   fal  ammoniac  alfo  is  called  aquila,  becaufe  of  its 
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levity  in  fublirriation  ;  and  Paracelfus  often  ufes  it  to  fig- 
nify  mercurius  pracipitatus. 

ARABIA  is  a  country  of  very  confiderable  extent, 
reaching  from  13  degrees  to   iji.  of  latitude,  and  from. 
43  to  60  of  ealt  longitude  ;   that  is,  22J  degrees,  or 
1350  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  27  degrees,  or  1620 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft.     Some  modern  geographers  give 
it  a  much  greater  extent,  and  others  a  lefs ;   and  confi- 
dering  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with  that  country, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  we  find  fome  difference  amongft  thofe 
who  have  written  of  it.     Whatever  its  true  breadth  is, 
which  is  computed  from  Jodda  on  the  weft,  to  cape  Ro- 
felda  on  the  eaft ;  it  is  much  contracted  in  the  middle  and 
both  ends,  efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  runs 
,into  a  narrow  point  between   Syria  and  Paleftine,   and 
Diarbeck.     Arabia  lies  between  the  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  climates ;  fo  that  their  longeft  day  in  the  fouth 
is  about  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,   and  in  the  north 
eighteen  hours  and  a  half.     This  vaft  difference  of  cli- 
mates, joined  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  many  parts  of 
it,  makes  the  country  to  be  moftly  barren,   hot,  and 
dry  ;  to  afford  but  little  fuftenance  to  man  or  beaft,  and 
confequently  tq  be  thinly  inhabited.     Such  as  it  is,  it  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Arabian  or  Perfian  gulph, 
and  part  of  the  Arabian  fea  ;    on  the  weft  by  the  Red- 
Sea  ;  on  the   north  by  Paleftine  and  Syria-Proper;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  part  of  the  main  ocean. 

This  country  has  all  along  preferved  its  ancient  name 
amongft  other  nations  ;  but  when  it  had  it  is  not  agreed. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  ^Xty,  HarSbi,  which 
fignifies  a  robber  or  free-booter,  as  that  nttionis  known 
to  have  always  been ;  others  from  another  fignifica- 
tion  of  that  Hebrew  word  implying  mixture,  or  a  mixt 
multitude,  which  fenfe  is  no  lefs  agreeable  to  their  cha- 
racter ;  for  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  they 
have  been  much  intermingled  with  other  nations,  and 
are  accordingly  ftyled  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  the 
mixed  people  that  dwell  in  the  wildernefs.  They  were 
again  mingled  with  the  Saracens,  whofe  name  imports 
both  a  thief  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  defert ;  to  fay  no- 
thing of  thofe  Canaanites,  who  likewife  incorporated 
with  them  on  being  driven  out  of  their  country  by 
the  Ifraelites. 

This  country,  though  fo  very  large  and  remote,  is 
perhaps  the  beft  defcribed  by  ancient  geographers  of  any 
in  Afia,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  its  inhabitants 
are  not  known  to  have  made  any  figure  in  the  world,  till 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  Heraclius,  then 
emperor  of  the  Eaft,  made  ufe  of  them  againft  the  Per- 
fians,  and  formed  them  to  military  difcipline,  of  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  till  then.  The 
whole  country  is  by  both  ancients  and  moderns  divided 
into,  1.  Arabia  Deferta,  or  Defert.  2.  Arabia  Petraa, 
or  Stony.  3.  Arabia  Felix,  or  Happy.  Joined  together, 
they  make  the  largeft  peninfula  in  the  known  world, 
and  under  fome  of  the  hotteft  climates"  of  it;  part  being 
under  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer  pafling 
over  Arabia  Felix.  The  air  on  the  northern  part  is  vaftly 
hot  during  the  fix  fummer  months,  the  fky  being  feldom 
overcaft  with  clouds  ;  but  on  the  fouthern  it  is  much 
more  temperate,  being  qualified  with  refrefhing  dews, 
which  fall  almoft  every  night  in  great  abundance.  The 
very  names  of  the  three  Arabias,  as  lying  between  the 
fecond  and  fifth  climates,  fufHciently  declare  the  nature 
of  their  foil  ;  the  northern  being  extremely  barren,  and 
incumbered  with  high  formidable  rocks,  the  other  over- 
fpread  with  vaft  mountains  of  fand  ;  but  the  fouthern,  de- 
fervedly  ftiled  the  Happy,  is  bleffed  with  an  excellent  foil, 
and  is  extraordinary  fertile  in  many  places.  Yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  country  is  but  poorly  watered,  having 
very  few  fountains,  fprings,  or  rivers,  and  thefe  fmall 
andfhallow,  and  very  little  rain,  or  any  other  moiftening 
to  the  land  than  the  dews  juft  mentioned  :  and,  though 
a  little  is  fufEcient  to  fatisfy  nature,  yet  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  country  does  not  yield  enough  for  its  fup- 
port ;  the  beft  of  it  is  found  about  the  fea-coafts,  and 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  are  confequently  better 
inhabited ;  but  here  even  they  are  obliged  to  hold  molt 
of  their  markets  in  the  night,  by  reafon  of  the  exceflive 
heat  of  the  dav. 
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The*  product  of  Arabia  is  aloes,  caflia,  fpikenard, 
frankincenfe,  myrrh,  manna,  and  other  valuable  gums  ; 
cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamum,  dates,  oranges,  lemons, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits  ;  honey  and  wax  in 
plenty  ;  and  in  their  feas  they  have  great  quantities  of 
the  belt  coral  and  pearls.  Among  other  domeftic  animals 
in  this  country,  the  camels,  which  it  breeds  in  great 
numbers,  are  of  fingular  ufe  for  carriage,  efpecially  for 
the  caravans,  and  feem  purpofely  created  by  divine  pro- 
vidence for  this  dry  and  fultry  foil,  whicrf  affords  no 
water  in  many  days  travelling.  This  creature  is  fo  formed 
and  fupplied  by  nature,  that  it  can  through  up  the  liquids 
of  its  ftomach  into  its  throat,  fo  that  during  three  days 
it  requires  no  water,  and  can  even  fubfift  a  whole  fort- 
night without  any.  The  camels  ufually  carry  fix  hun- 
dred weight  upon  their  backs,  which  need  never  be 
taken  off  during  the  whole  journey  ;  for  they  naturally 
kneel  down  to  reft,  and  in  due  time  rife  with  their  load. 
Here  are  alfo  horfes,  and  very  fleet,  but  fmall  and  ill 
fhaped,  ufed  moftly  by  thofe  Arabs  who  live  upon  fpoil 
and  robbery. 

The  Arabs  in  general  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion, 
mean  ftature,  raw-boned,  and  very  fwift  of  foot ;  their 
voices  are  effeminate  as  well  as  their  temper  ;  they  have 
no  fettled  habitations,  except  thofe  that  live  on  the  fea- 
coafts,  but  rove  from  place  to  place,  fleeping  under  tents, 
which  they  pitch  at  night,  wherever  their  conveniency  or 
fancy  leads  them.  Ammianns  Marcellinus,  a  judicious 
Roman  author,  gives  us  the  following  character  of  them. 
"  They  are  a  people  whom  we  are  neither  to  wifh  for 
our  friends  nor  cur  enemies ;  a  martial  people  half  naked, 
clad  as  far  as  the  groin  with  painted  caffocks,  ranging 
up  and  down  on  camels  and  fwift  horfes,  as  well  in  peace 
as  in  troublefome  times.  They  are  neither  ufed  to 
plough,  plant,  nor  till  the  ground,  but  wander  from 
place  to  place,  without  either  houfe  or  home,  or  any  con- 
front habitation.  They  neither  are  governed  by  any 
laws,  nor  can  brook  any  reftraint.  They  cannot  even 
endure  to  be  long  confined  to  the  fame  foil  and  climate ; 
their  manner  of  living  being  always  fleeting,  like  ra- 
venous kites,  who  fnatch  up  their  prey  in  their  flight, 
but  never  tarry  if  it  requires  any  time  to  carry  it  off. 
Their  food  is  commonly  fuch  venifon  and  fowls  as  they 
catch,  or  milk,  or  fuch  herbs  as  fall  in  their  way,  know- 
ing nothing  either  of  corn,  or  wine.  Their  wives  they 
only  hire  for  a  time  ;  who,  though  for  a  fhew  of  matri- 
mony, they  prefent  their  hufbands  with  a  fpear  and  tent, 
yet  can  eafily  part  with  them  when  they  pleafe.  Both 
fexes  are  exceffively  addicted  to  luft ;  the  women  as  roving 
as  the  men,  married  in  one  place,  and  brought-to-bed  in 
another,  leave  their  children  where  they  fall,  without 
any  farther  care  of  them;"  This  character  exactly  tallies 
with  their  prefent,  as  may  appear  from  the  relations  of 
thofe  travellers  who  have  had  an  occafion  to  vifit  this 
country,  or  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  All 
are  unanimous  in  reprefenting  them  as  a  rude  and  rapa- 
cious crew,  ftrolling  about  in  droves,  conftantly  watch- 
ing after  their  prey,  catching  at  all  that  comes  within 
their  reach,  fly  and  filent,  falling  upon  you  before  you 
are  aware,  and  fleeing  before  you  can  think  of  purfuing; 
/paring  neither  life  nor  any  thing  that  falls  in  their  way, 
but  plundering  whole  countries  and  caravans,  and  mur- 
dering all  that  make  head  to  refift. 

The  Turks,  however,  who  have  fubdued  the  greater 
part  of  them,  exert  frequently  their  utmoft  to  keep  them 
in  awe.  But  though  Arabia  is  reckoned  under  their  go- 
vernment, it  may  notwithftanding  be  more  properly  faid 
to  be  under  their  protection  than  dependance.  The 
cherif  of  Mecca,  reputed  a  defcendant  of  Mohammed, 
is  ftill  poffefled  of  very  large  dominions  ;  and  a  number 
of  other  Arabian  princes  hold  themfelves  independant. 
Thofe  in  Arabia  Felix  are  indeed  kept  under  fome  reftraint 
by  the  Turkifh  gallies  on  the  Red-Sea,  but  the  reft  are 
left  to  range  on  the  mountainous  parts  ;  fome  in  the  de- 
ferts  of  Lybia  and  Thebais,  others  in  the  frontiers  of 
Idumca,  Syria,  and  Paleftine.  Thefe  the  Turkifh 
balhaws  do  what  they  can  to  fupprefs,  and  often  cut  off 
fuch  as  fall  into  their  hands.  But  multitudes  ftill  fubfift 
there,  by  retiring  into  the  mountains  and  deferts,  where 
no  army  can  come  at  them.     Some  nearer  Syria  are  a 


little  more  orderly,  and  feek  a  livelihood  by  the  making 
of  pot-afh ;  they  are  Mohammedans,  of  the  feet  of  Abul- 
mazar.  The  reft,  more  out  of  reach,  being  fupplied 
out  of  Perfia  with  powder  and  fire-arms,  are  the  mod 
formidable  and  mifchievous  to  the  Turks.  Thofe  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt  are  the  pooreft  and  moft  miferable, 
except  fome  few  to  whom  the  Turks  give  lands,  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  againft  the  reft.  The  grand  figriior 
keeps  generally  30,000  men  in  pay  to  defend  the  pilgrims 
that  go  to  Mecca  and  Medina*  and  the  caravans  againft 
the  Arabs ;  and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  makes  very  confi- 
derable  prefents  to  the  cherif  of  Mecca,  the  greateft  of 
all  the  Arabian  independant  princes :  but  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  precautions,  they  boldly  affail  the  caravans,  and 
it  is  not  long  fince  they  cut  off  one  of  no  lefs  than  7000 
pilgrims,  who  were  on  their  return  from  performing  their 
devotions  at  the  tombs  of  their  prophets. 

Though  the  far  greater  number  of  the  Arabs  are  in 
effect  guilty  of  the  immoral  practices  attributed  to  them, 
yet  many  of  them  fhew  the  reverfe  in  their  conduct  of 
life;  efpecially  fuch  as  live  in  towns,  and  apply  them- 
felves to  trade  and  commerce,  to  arts  and  fciences,  in 
which  they  generally  excel.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  with  refpect  to  the  ancient  Arabs,  whofe  extraordi- 
nary performances  in  phyfic,  aftronomy,  and  mathe- 
matics, (hew  them  to  have  been  of  great  genius  and  ap- 
plication. They  are  even  to  this  day  allowed  to  be  very 
ingenious,  fubtile,  witty,  generous,  and  great  admirers 
of  poetry  and  eloquence ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
reckoned  very  fuperftitious  and  vindictive.  And,  as  to 
their  living  upon  plunder,  thofe  that  reckon  themfelves 
the  immediate  defendants  of  IJhmael,  are  fo  far  from  dis- 
owning, or  being  ■afhamed  of  it,  that  they  repute  them- 
felves the  only  nation  intitled  to  that  way  of  living;  be- 
caufe  Abraham,  the  father  of  their  progenitor,  is  re- 
corded to  have  fent  him  away  without  any  portion,  from 
which  they  infer  that  he  left  him  the  whole  world  to 
range  in  at  pleafure.  We  muft  not,  however,  forget  that 
the  figures  we  ufe  in  arithmetic  are  not  only  allowed  to 
have  been  invented  by  them,  but  do  actually  retain  their 
ancient  form ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Portugueze, 
who  traded  with  them,  feveral  of  their  princes  have  fine 
libraries,  with  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  compleat, 
of  which  we  have  only  fragments. 

The  barrennefs  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Arabia  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  may  be  a  natural  reafon  why  it 
was  never  conquered ;  otherwife  the  fpices,  balm,  gums, 
and  other  valuable  products  of  Arabia  Felix,  which  they 
are  all  fufficiently  acquainted  with,  muft  undoubtedly 
have  tempted  fome  of  them  to  have  made  a  conqueft  of 
it.  Mohammed,  by  broaching  his  new  religion,  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  new  monarchy  among  the  Arabs> 
who  before  had  flood  under  their  own  government,  di- 
vided into  many  kingdoms,  ftates,  and  tribes  ;  and  fince 
this  memorable  epoch,  his  religion  found  fo  many  ad- 
mirers, that  it  fpreaditfelf  over  the  greateft  part  of  Afia 
and  Africa,  and  even  over  fome  confiderable  provinces  of 
Europe  ;  for  they  were  bis  difciples  who  conquered  and 
founded  the  four  great  monarchies  or  empires  of  Turkey, 
Perfia,  Morocco,  and  Fez,  and  the  great  Mogul,  to 
fay  nothing  of  the  feveral  countries  they  hold  in  India, 
in  all  which  Mohammedanifm  is  univerfally  profefled. 

Arabia  Deferta,  the  firft  divifion  of  Arabia,  now 
called  Berii  Arbijlan,  and  Beriara,  is  bounded  according 
to  modern  geographers,  on  the  eaft  by  Diarbec  and  the 
Perfian  territory  of  Hierack  ;  on  the  weft  by  Paleftine, 
and  Arabia  Petreea ;  on  the  north  by  the  river  Euphrates 
and  part  of  Syria  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Arabia  Felix, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains. 
This  country  was  anciently  the  abode  of  the  Israelites, 
after  their  paffage  of  the  Red  Sea,  during  forty  years; 
and  was  properly  enough  called  by  Mvfes,  the  Wildernefs 
or  Defert;  for  fuch  it  is  in  reality,  for  the  greater  part, 
being  interfered  almoft  every  where  by  high  barren 
mountains,  and  many  of  its  plains  being  nothing  but 
great  fands  and  heaths,  through  which  travellers  muft  noe 
only  carry  provifions,  but  fleer  by  the  ftars  and  mariner's 
compafs.  Guiland  Melchior,  who  had  gone  through 
fome  of  them,  tells  us,  that  there  are  neither  men,  bqafts., 
birds,  or  trees,  grafs  or  pafture  to  be  feen,  nor  any  thing 
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but  vaft  rolling  fands  and  craggy  mountains.  The  fatids,  j 
however,  that  lie.  to  the  eaft  along  the  river  Euphrates,  I 
afford  both  plants  and  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
cities  and  towns  feated  on  that  part ;  and  there  are  fome 
plains  and  vallies  that  feed  great  numbers  of  fheep,  goats, 
and  other  cattle,  which  love  to  brouze  upon  fuch  dry 
lands  ;  but  larger  cattle,  except  camels,  can  find  here  no 
fubfiftence. 

The  method  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Defert,  is  to 
feek  after  frefh  paftures  near  rivers,  lakes,  or  other  places 
where  they  can  find  water  for  themfelves  and  cattle  ;  and 
when  they  have  cleared  that  ground  to  look  out  for  ano- 
ther. They  are  often  forced  to  fllift  their  places  fooner 
than  they  otherwife  would,  becaufe  their  living  upon 
plunder  makes  them  afraid  of  being  furprized  in  their 
abode,  if  they  fliould  tarry  too  long  in  it.  They  enter- 
tain fo  high  an  opinion  of  their  defcent,  that  they  think 
it  beneath  them  to  follow  any  mechanic  employment,  or 
even  to  cultivate  the  land  ;  fo  that  their  whole  exercife  is 
getting  on  horfeback,  and  feeding  of  flocks.  They  ac- 
knowledge no  other  government  than  that  of  their  own 
emirs  or  princes ;  and  feldom,  if  ever,  have  any  com- 
merce, much  lefs  alliance,  with  the  Turks  and  Moors, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  baftards,  and  the  ufurpers  of 
their  inheritance.  Their  emirs  have  each  of  them  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cheikbs  under  them,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  dominions.  The  word  cbeikh  fignifies  an 
elder,  and  is  equally  applied  to  governors  and  men  of 
learning :  but  the  former  are  lords  over  a  certain  number 
of  families,  out  of  which  they  choofe  the  foldiery  they 
require,  both  for  their  plundering  expeditions,  and  to 
guard  their  refpedtive  camps.  In  other  cofes  they  value 
themfelves  much  for  their  fidelity  and  hofpitality  to 
ftrangers,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  put  themfelves 
under  their  protection. 

The  Arabs,  in  general,  ufe  no  other  Weapons  but  the 
fpear,  fword,  and  iron  club,  and  fometimes  a  hatchet. 
As  for  mufkets,  piftols,  much  lefs  cannon,  they  never 
ufe  them  in  their  warlike,  or  rather  pilfering  expeditions, 
except  thofe  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  who  are  fome- 
times fupplied  with  fmall  fire-arms  to  annoy  the  Turks. 
The  Turks  themfelves  never  let  them  have  any,  it  being 
death  for  any  of  the  fultan's  fubje&s  to  furnifh  them  with 
any  kind  of  arms  or  ammunition.  The  Arabs  of  the 
Defert  are  fo  little  ufed  to  gunpowder,  that  the  very 
noife  and  fmoke  of  it  throw  them  into  a  panic ;  but  they 
are  very  expert  markfmen  with  their  darts  and  fpears,  and 
are  generally  well-mounted,  and  their  horfes  are  very 
Twift.  It  is  commonly  with  the  beft  of  thefe  horfes  that 
their  emirs  prefent  the  Porte,  which  is  all  the  tribute  they 
pay  to  it. 

Some  of  thefe  Arabs,  by  the  name  of  Bedsi/i,  have 
fpread  themfelves  as  far  as  Egypt,  roving  from  place  to 
place  with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle.  The  chil- 
dren go  quite  naked  ;  the  women  wear  only  a  blue  kind 
of  long  fliift,  and  the  men  a  coarfe  linen  jacket  reaching 
down  to  their  knees.  They  all  profefs  the  Mohammedan 
religion  ;  but  give  themfelves  little  trouble  about  the  dis- 
puted meanings  of  the  Alcoran.  They  keep  the  feafts 
and  fafts  of  the  Turkifh  law  with  great  exa&nefs,  and 
ufe  the  fame  wafhings  and  hours  of  prayer.  On  the  cir- 
cumcifion  of  a  child,  which  is  not  performed  till  old 
enough  to  remember  what  is  done  to  hiin,  they  make 
great  rejoicings,  and  commonly  Sacrifice  an  ox  or  a  few 
Sleep,  the  flefli  of  which  they  diftribute  to  the  poorer 
fort.  They  are  reported  to  be  very  ciwl  and  humane  to 
Chriftians,  whom  they  Suffer  to  live  amongft  them  with 
all  freedom,  infomuch,  that  to  fee  their  hofpitable  man- 
ner of  living  in  thefe  communities,  and  to  meet  them  in 
the  high-way  in  their  excurfions,  one  would  not  believe 
them  to  be  the  fame  people. 

They  have  neither  laws,  lawyers,  nor  judges  amongft 
them  ;  the  cheikbs  reconcile  all  their  differences,  and  the 
emir  is  the  only  perfon  to  whom  they  appeal  from  their 
feiitence.  They  affect  an  extraordinary  gravity  in  their 
difcourfe  and  behaviour,  and  look  upon  the  beard  to  be 
fuch  a  diftinguifbing  gift  of  providence,  that  no  greater 
punifhment  can  be  inflicted  upon  them  than  cutting  it 
off.  Wives  fhew  their  refpect  to  theit  hufbands,  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  and  friends  to  each  other,  by  of- 
ten kifling  their   beards.      They  commonly  are  more 


careful  for  th;  genealogies  of  their  horfes  than  for  their 
own,  efpecially  thofe  of  an  extraordinary  breed.  The 
dropping  of  every  colt,  extraction,  colour,  marks,  are 
all  attelted  by  a  witnefs,  and  regtftered  by  the  cbeikh,  or 
man  of  letters,  of  which  a  faithful  copy  is  produced  and 
authenticated  when  the  creature  comes  to  be  fold.  Some 
of  them  bear  a  price  from  iooo  to  2000  crowns. 
Arabia  Deferta  is  divided  into  three  principalities. 

1.  Anna,  whofe  chief  cities  are,  Anna,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates,thecapital  ;  Mefcheid-Urfin,Sumifcabac,Thema, 
Anna  on  the  Aftan,  Balfora,  and  Tangia. 

2.  Argia,  whofe  chief  towns  are  Argia,  the  capital, 
Taraa,  Maaden,  Thaalabah,  Aladi  Dhath-Aliantin. 

3.  Cbavabeda,  whofe  chief  towns  are,  Chavabeda, 
Tangia,  Merah,  Megiarah.  The  principalities  of  Ar- 
gia and  Chavabeda  are  in  all  refpects  unknown  to  us,  ex- 
cept in  the  Arabian  tables  ;  and  of  the  firft  principality, 
only  Anna  and  Balfora  are  of  any  note. 

Anna  was  formerly  a  famed  mart-town,  but  now  not 
much  frequented.  It  ftands  in  latitude  33  deg.  57  min. 
eaft  longitude,  42  deg.  10  min.  on  the  river  Euphrates, 
in  a  fruitful  and  pleafant  foil,  and  has  but  two  ftreets, 
which  are  divided  by  the  river.  That  on  the  Mefopo- 
tamian  fide  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  thinly  peopled, 
and  by  none  but  tradefmen  ;  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  is 
about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  there  that  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  city  dwell.  Every  houfe  has  fome 
ground  belonging  to  it,  and  thefe  grounds  are  loaded 
wirh  noble  fruit-trees,  as  lemons,  oranges,  citrons, 
quinces,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates,  olives,  all  very 
large,  and  in  great  plenty.  Some  of  the  flat  grounds  are 
fown  with  corn  and  other  grain,  which  yield  likewife  a 
confiderable  crop.  This  city  is  the  common  rendezvous 
of  all  the  robbers  that  infeft  the  country,  and  from  which 
they  difperfe  themfelves  into  all  parts  of  the  Defert.  Here 
they  meet  to  confult ;  here  they  hoid  their  grand  coun- 
cil, and  deliberate  where  to  rob  next  with  fuccefs.  It 
is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Turkilh  aga,  and  the  ja- 
niflaries,  who  are  kept  here,  can  levy  tribute  impofed  by 
the  Turks  on  all  the  commodities  carried  through  this 
city  ;  which  is  one  of  the  great  thorough-fares  for  the 
pafling  of  the  caravans  that  go  to  and  from  Aleppo, 
Tripoli,  Damafcus,  Bagdad,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
Turkilh  empire. 

Balfora,  or  Baffora,  is  fituate  in  latitude  30  deg.  17  min. 
eaft  longitude,  49  deg.  10  min.  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  into  the  Petfian  gulph.  It  was 
once  famed  for  a  market-place,  ftill  Standing,  to  which 
all  the  Arabian  merchants  for  a  good  way  about  ufed  to 
refort,  as  to  an  exchange,  which  made  trade  to  flourifh. 
The  prince  of  Balfora  gives  full  liberty  to  all  nations  ta 
come  and  trade  to  his  capital,  where- they  are  fo  civilly 
ufed,  and  fuch  good  order  kept,  that  one  may  go  fafe 
through  the  ftreets  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  He  is  tri- 
butary to  the  Turk,  and  has  his  chief  revenue  from  the 
exchange  of  money,  for  the  horfes  and  camels  fold  there  j 
but  chiefly  from  his  palm-trees,  of  which  he  has  a  plan- 
tation reaching  almofi:  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  none 
dare  touch  a  date  till  they  have  paid  him  a  certain  cuftom. 
The  horfes  which  are  bred  here  are  in  requeft,  arid  fell 
at  a  vaft  price.  The  income  of  the  prince  from  thefe 
articles  of  money,  horfes,  camels,  and  dates,  is  fo  great, 
that  he  is  able  to  lay  up  a  very  confiderable  fum  every 
year,  all  the  other  charges  of  his  tribute  and  government 
defrayed. 

Balfora  has  been  under  the  Turks  ever  fince  the  year 
1668,  and  like  all  other  cities,  tributary  to  that  domi- 
nion, is  governed  by  a  cadi,  appointed  by  the  prince. 
Ships  from  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe  re- 
fort  to  it.  The  Engliih  and  Dutch  have  their  factories 
here,  which  are  very  confiderable,  and  maintained  by 
their  Eaft-India  company  to  carry  on  their  commerce 
with  China,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  for 
difpatch  of  their  letters  from  all  parts  into  England  anil 
Holland,  by  way  of  Damafcus  and  Aleppo,  which  arc 
carried  by  Arabs  for  that  purpoie,  who  are  very  fwift  of 
foot.  What  ftiil  encreafes  the  opulence  of  Ba, 
that  the  Perfians,  in  their  caravans  or  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  take  this  city  in  their  way,  and  not  only  pay 
confiderable  duties  to  the  government,  but  exchange 
many  rich  commodities.  The  bafenefs  of  the  coin  hav- 
ing 
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ing-a  greater  alloy  than  that  of  other  nations,  and  being 
exchanged  by  the  merchants  at  a  great  difadvantage,  is 
one  great  abufe  here,  which  is  yet  winked  at  both  by 
the  Porte  and  prince,  becaufe  it  brings  in  a  confiderable 
profit. 

This  city,  though  pretty  large,  has  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  its  buildings,  either  public  or  private,  being 
built  after  the  Turkifh  manner.  The  whole  country 
about  it  lies  fo  low,  that  if  it  was  not  for  a  ftout  dyke 
or  bank,  which  extends  all  along  the  coaft,  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  laid  under  water.  This  bank  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  long,  and  built  of  large  fquare 
ftones,  fo  well  cemented  together,  that  the  water  cannot 
affect,  it,  though  the  fea  runs  ftrong,  it  being  the  very 
end  of  the  Perfic  gulph. 

Arabia  Petraa,  the  fecond  divifion  of  Arabia,  is  the 
the  moft  weftem  of  all  the  the  three  Arabias,  and  is  now 
called  Das-lik  Arabijlan  by  the  Turks,  and  Barraab  Ara- 
bijian  by  the  natives,  and  by  others  Bathalabah ;  but  moft 
commonly  the  beglebergate  of  Bofra,  fo  named  from  that 
capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Syria  and  Palef- 
tine  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Arabia  Dejerta  and  part  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  likewife  bounds  it  on  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Red-Sea  and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  or  Egypt. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  computed  to  be  180 
miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  150.  It  includes  part  of 
ancient  Idumea  on  the  north,  and  fome  extend  it  a  good 
way  into  the  territory  of  Mecca  on  the  fouth.  The 
northern  part,  abounding  with  barren  mountains,  is 
thinly  inhabited,  and  is  under  the  Turks  in  the  begle- 
bergate of  Cairo ;  but  the  fouthern  is  both  fertile  and 
well-peopled,  and  governed  by  its  own  princes,  except 
fome  places  along  the  coaft.  It  is  called  Petraa,  or  Stony, 
from  its  rocks,  though  fome  rather  derive  it  from  Petra, 
its  ancient  capital,  now  commonly  fuppofed  to  beHaracb, 
or  Horac,  lying  on  the  ifthmus  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt. 
Though  in  moft  refpefts  it  much  refembles  Arabia  Dc- 
ferta  for  its  ftony,  fandy,  and  barren  grounds,  yet  it 
yields  in  fome  parts  fufficient  nourifhment  for  cattle, 
whofe  milk,  and  camels  flefh,  is  the  chief  food  of  its  in- 
habitants. There  are  fome  other  parts  which  are  quite 
uninhabited  and  impaffible. 

The  chief  places  of  Arabia  Petrcea  are  Bofra,  Tabuc, 
Acra,  Horac,  Sur,  Madian,  Rephaim,  Cadefh  Barneah, 
the  mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai,  the  wildernefs  of  Piha- 
hiroth,  Elim,  and  fome  others  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Bofra,  the  capital,  feated  in  the  midland,  on  the  back 
of  Paleftine,  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  and  about  150 
miles  from  the  lake,  or  fea  of  Galilee,  has  neither  build- 
ings nor  any  thing  worth  mentioning  in  it.  Horac, 
built  near  or  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Petra,  is  now 
but  a  fmall  place  ;  but  formerly  was  a  very  ftrong  fortrefs, 
fituate  on  a  rock.  It  made  a  long  and  ftout  refiftance 
againft  the  Romans,  and  was  for  its  impregnable  ftrength, 
ufed  by  the  foldans  of  Egypt  for  the  repofitory  of  all 
their  riches.  All  the  other  juft-mentioned  places  are  of 
no  confideration,  except  Sur,  now  called  El  Torre  and 
Tor,  which  has  a  good  harbour,  with  fome  trade,  and 
about  400  houfes,  inhabited  by  fome  Chriftian  merchants, 
Jews,  and  Moors.  Goods  are  here  unladen  to  be  car- 
ried by  land  to  Suez,  on  the  ifthmus,  120  miles  north- 
weft  at  the  end  of  the  weft  gulph,  which  is  not  navi- 
gable for  large  vefTels  any  farther  than  this  town,  by 
reafon  of  the  rocks.  Near  Tor  is  the  garden  which 
Mofes  is  faid  to  call  Elim.  It  is  planted  with  palm-trees, 
and  fome  Greek  monks,  who  have  a  monaftery  here, 
make  fome  tolerable  profit  of  the  dates,  which  are  the 
beft  in  the  country.  Near  the  caftle  of  Tor  the  Israelites 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  crofTed  the  Red-Sea.  In 
the  way  from  Tor  to  mount  Sinai,  the  vallies  abound 
with  Caffia-trees,  which  produce  the  frankincenfe ;  and 
among  other  trees  that  grow  on  thefe  mountains,  there 
is  a  fort  which  bears  a  kind  of  wool  like  cotton,  though 
neither  fo  fine  nor  white. 

The  dcfert  of  Sinai  exceeds  all  the  reft  of  the  country 
in  heighth,  and  is  encompafied  with  hills  and  high  rocks 
for  ten  or  twelve  miles.  However,  the  road  or  afcent  to 
it  is  eafy,  having  been  cut  into  the  folid  rock,  like  flairs, 
quite  to  the  top,  by  order  of  the  emprefs  Helena ;  but  moft 
pafTengers  choofe  to  go  it  on  foot,  being  uneafy  to  the 
camels.    It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Gibel  Mmifa,  or  Mofcs's 


Mountain ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  afcent  is  a  weil-ba3t 
convent.  The  monks  pretend  to  fhew  the  very  place 
where  Mofes  fafted  forty  days,  and  received  the  two  ta- 
bles of  ftone.  Towards  the  north  fide  of  the  plain  lie 
the  mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai  ;  the  latter  is  the  higher,  and 
is  called  St.  Catherine.  Both  are  very  fteep  and  high,  but 
not  proportionably  broad,  and  though  a  road  is  all  the 
way  cut  up  to  them,  yet  the  afcent  is  very  difficult-. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb  is  a  Greek  monaftery, 
called  St.  Saviour's,  where  pilgrims  lodge.  It  ftands  at 
the  end  of  a  large  green  plain,  where  it  is  faid  Mofes 
kept  Jethro's  flocks,  and  faw  the  burning  bufh.  The 
building  is  large,  but  irregular,  and  confifts  of  feveral 
courts  ;  but  the  church  is  a  noble  edifice  of  fine  work- 
manfhip,  both  within  and  without.  T)»e  pavement  is 
of  marble,  curioufly  laid  in  form  of  rofes,  and  the  orna- 
ments, plate,  altars,  and  other  utenfils,  are  very  rich 
and  exquifitely  fine.  The  monaftery  is  well  fupp'ied 
with  water  from  a  fpring  that  defcends  from  Mount  Horeb. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  all  about,  there  is  a 
confiderable  number  of  cells  and  chapels,  the  former 
abode  of  many  monks  and  hermits ;  but  they  are  now 
moftly  empty,  the  religious  people  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  Arabs ;  and  the  fteps,  of  which  there  were 
14,000,  that  now  lead  to  the  mount,  are  in  many  places 
broken  and  fhattered,  though  in  others  ftill  very  good 
and  of  eafy  afcent.  On  Mount  Horeb  is  likewife  (hewn 
the  very  place  where  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  the  golden 
calf. 

At  a  confiderable  diftance  on  the  fame  plain,  and  near 
another  monaftery,  called  the  convent  of  the  forty  mar- 
tyrs, ftands  the  rock  which  Mofes  fmote  with  his  rod, 
and  brought  forth  from  it  a  miraculous  fupply  of  water. 
It-has  a  great  many  holes  at  which  the  water  flowed  out 
on  both  fides.  There  are  no  other  rocks  nor  ftones  near 
it.  The  tops  of  thofe  mountains  command  a  noble  pro- 
fpedt.  to  the  Red-Sea,  and  all  the  adjacent  country.  Se- 
veral other  places  are  here  fhewn,  which  are  not  fo  eafily 
credited  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  ; 
as  the  place  where  Corah,  Dathan,  &c.were  fwallowed  up  ; 
the  ftone  on  which  the  brazen  ferpent  was  erected  ;  the 
hillocks  where  the  idolaters  were  buried  by  Mofes's  order; 
the  two  hollow  ftones  in  which  Aaron  eaft  the  golden 
calf,  &c.  for  Corah  and  his  rebellious  crewperifhed  near 
Mount  Hormah,  and  not  in  Horeb  ;  the  brazeD  ferpent 
was  fet  up  at  Mount  Hor,  and  the  rock  out  of  which 
Mofes  fetched  the  water,  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  wil- 
dernefs of  Zin,  all  of  them  far  enough  from  Sinai  and 
Horeb.  To  thefe  might  be  added  the  city  of  Midian  or 
Madian,  where  Jethro,  Mofes's  father-in-law,  dwelt, 
and  where  he  ftaid  with  him  forty  years  ;  Rephidim,  the 
place  where  the  Amalekites  fell  foul  upon  the  rear  of  If- 
rael  at  their  firft  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  Kadefh  Barneah, 
the  ftation  of  the  Ifraalites,  whence  Mofes  fent  the  fpies 
to  examine  the  promifed  land,  and  feveral  others,  all  in 
this  province ;  but  whofe  true  fituation  it  is  impoflible 
to  know  with  any  tolerable  certainty.  As  for  the  mounts 
of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  they  ftand  in  latitude  28  deg.  and 
29  mm.  and  eaft  longitude  34  deg.  on  the  fouthern  verge 
of  this  province,  near  the  northern  coafts  of  the  Red- 
Sea. 

Arabia  Felix,  the  third  divifion  of  Arabia,  by  far  the 
largeft  and  moft  confiderable  of  the  three  Arabias,  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Yetnan,  Yaman,  and  Hyaman,  from 
one  of  the  largeft  diftrifts  in  it,  which  has  given  name  to 
all  the  reft.  It  has  had  the  title  of  Felix,  or  Happy,  from 
its  extraordinary  fertility,  and  conftant  verdure  ;  but  was 
anciently  called  Saba,  Sabea,  and  Seba,  by  the  facred 
writers,  by  Jofephus,  and  St.  Jerom,  from  Seba  the  fon 
of  Cujh,  the  grandfon  of  Ham,  who  was  properly  the 
founder  of  a  city  of  the  fame  name,  anciently  celebrated 
for  its  opulence,  and  more  particularly  for  its  plenty  of 
gold  and  filver.  .  This  Arabia  is  fituate  on  the  fouth  of 
Petraa  and  Deferta,  and  furrounded  on  all  the  other  three 
fides  by  the  fea,  as  by  the  Red-Sea  on  the  weft,  the  gulph 
of  Perfia  and  Ormus  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ocean,  or  Ara- 
bian fea,  on  the  South.  The  ancients  were  not  content 
to  give  it  the  title  of  Happy,  but  added  that  of  Sacred  to 
it,  on  account  of  its  fine  aromatic  gums  and  fragrant 
woods,  which  were  ufed  in  facr'ifices,  fuch  as  frankin- 
cenfe, myrrh,  aloes,  nard,  cinnamon,  caffia,  cedar,  and 
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o,thcr  odoriferous  woods,  which  are  in  Arch  plenty  that 
the  natives  ufe  them  for  common  fuel.  And,  .indeed,  if 
we  were  to  judge  of  this  Arabia  by  what  the  ancients 
have  launched  out  in  its  praife,  we  mould  imagine  it  the 
richeft  and  moft  delightful  land  in  the  whole  world.  It 
was  reckoned  the  moll  populous  province  in  all  Afia,  and 
was  in  fuch  efteem  among  the  Romans,  even  fo  late  as 
Amnuanm  Marcellinus's  time,  that  he  gives  this  delicious 
character  of,  or  rather  panegyric  upon  it.  "  The  Happy 
Arabians  are  fo  called,  becaul'e  abounding  in  corn,  cattle, 
vines,  and  odoriferous  fpices  of  all  kinds.  They  are 
well  furnifhed  with  roads  and  quiet  harbours  for  fifhing, 
with  trading  towns  Handing  very  thick.  Belides  moft 
wholfome  fprings  of  medicinal  waters,  they  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  many  brooks  and  rivers  very  clear  and 
pure,  and  a  temperature  of  air  exceeding  healthful."  If 
we  were  to  judge  of  this  character  by  the  lair,  part  of  it, 
what  this  author  fays  muft  go  for  nothing ;  for  the  air  and 
climate  cannot  be  different  from  what  they  were  in  his 
time ;  and  how  he  can  extol  the  temperature  of  a 
country  which  lies  two  parts  in  three  within  the  tropics, 
connot  be  well  conceived.  What  he  fays  of  trading 
towns  and  commodious  havens  might  indeed  be  true  then, 
but  is  fince  quite  altered.  The  Red-Sea  was  very  much 
frequented  by  merchant-fhips,  before  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  paffage  by  it  to  the  Indies,  was  found 
out;  and  Arabia  was  the  market  where  all  the  commo- 
dities brought  from  India,  China,  and  all  the  eaftern 
iflands,  were  fold  to  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary,  and  brought  by  them  over  land  to  Cairo  and  other 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  whither  the  Englifh,  Ita- 
lians, and  other  European  nations,  came  to  take  them 
off  their  hands  :  but  now  the  goods  from  India  and  Periia 
are  brought  to  us  directly  by  fea,  the  commodities  of 
Arabia  are  become  lefs  ufeful,  and  our  commerce  with  it 
confequently  is  confiderably  decreafed.  However,  if  the 
accounts  of  the  ancients  concerning  this  Arabia  were  really 
true,  and  not  taken  upon  truft,  they  fufficiently  fhew  how 
furprifingly  it  muff  have  been  altered  fince  they  wrote  ; 
for  at  this  time,  nothing  like  that  fo  much  exaggerated 
fecundity,  much  lefs  that  great  number  of  cities  and  in- 
habitants appears,  except  in  fome  few  fpots  here  and 
there,  which  bear  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  with  the 
reft ;  the  midland  being  either  fandy  or  mountainous, 
and  confequently  all  dry  and  barren  :  fo  that  the  fea- 
coafts  and  the  lands  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  the 
only  places  that  deferve  the  name  of  fertile  or  happy.  But 
it  may  well  enough  deferve  thofe  titles  by  its  fine  fpices 
and  odoriferous  plants,  more  efpecially  for  its  frankin- 
cenfe,  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
coffee-trees,  but  which  are  found  only  in  three  or  four 
diftricts  of  the  province  of  Yemen,  properly  fo  called, 
and  grow  in  the  mountainous  part  of  it.  It  likewife 
produces  abundance  of  other  exquifite  frHits,  is  watered 
with  fine  fprings,  refrefhed  with  agreeable  breezes,  and 
enjoys  a  conftant  verdure  all  the  year  round  ;  but  even  in 
this  noble  province  fome  parts  of  it  are  almoft  as  barren 
as  the  Petrtca,  or  Deferta,  and  produce  nothing  for  thirty 
or  forty  miles  together,  efpecially  where  it  runs  conti- 
guous to  the  Red-Sea. 

Arabia  Felix  is  commodioufly  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing maritime  and  inland  diftricts. 

On  the  fea-coafts  are,  I.  The  kingdom  or  principa- 
lity of  Mecca,  whofe  chief  towns  are  Mecca,  Medina, 
Egra  or  Hagiar,  Giedda,  Yambo,  and  Zebith.  2.  The 
maritime  Tebamah  al  Dhafar,  in  which  are  the  cities 
Dhafar,  Tazu,  Adiud,  and  Traza.  3.  The  principality  of 
Zcb'tlj,  Zcbetb,  Xaba  or  Saba,  with  the  towns  of  Zebeth, 
Gilan,  and  Chalafea.  4.  The  kingdom  of  Mocha,  or 
Aden,  with  the  towns  of  Mocha,  Aden,  and  Laghi. 
5.  The  kingdom  of  Xael,  or  Hadramut,  in  which  are  the 
towns  of  Xael  and  Dolfar.  6.  The  kingdom  of  Seger 
or  Alibanli,  and  Gucbelhamen.  7.  The  principality  of 
Yemen,  with  the  towns  of  Calhat  at  Quelhat,  and  Maf- 
cate.  8.  Vodane,  with  the  towns  of  Soher  and  Borican. 
9.  Mafcalat,  with  the  city  of  its  name,  Nuban,  and  Su- 
chula.  10.  Barbaim,  with  the  towns  of  Elcatif,  Labfah 
or  Laffack,  Abfa,  and  Bifca. 

In   the  inland  are   the  principalities  or  kingdoms  of, 
I.  Jemaman,  with  the  capital  of  its  name,  Chadoia,  and 
Tima.    2.  Higiaz  or  Hagiaz,  with  the  towns  of  Cafailo, 
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Bain,  Nabel,  Carrt,  and  Almanfel.  3.  Thnhama,  with 
the  towns  of  Zaana  and  Saada.  4.  Fartach,  with  u.e 
capital  of  its  name,  Marhi,  and  Negram.  5.  Oman, 
with  the  towns  of  Ziriffdin,  and  Marair.  To  thefe  we 
may  add  Ormus,  formerly  a  confiderable  Arabian  king- 
dom, which  though  denominated  fo  only  from  a  fmall 
rocky  ifland  of  a  few  miles  extent,  yet  had  fome  large 
territories  on  the  terra firma ;  but  the  Perfians  having  con- 
quered them  in  1622,  the  kingdom  was  wholly  deftrpyed, 
and  the  ifland  is  now  become  quite  inconfiderable.  The 
Englifli  aflifted  the  Perfians  in  the  reduction  of  Ormus, 
and  difpoffeffed  the  Portugueze,  who  held  it  for  near  one 
hundred  years,  and  grew  fo  wealthy  in  it,  that  they  had 
built  them  moft  magnificent  houfes,  infomuch  that  the 
city  of  Ormus  was  efteemed  in  their  time  one  of  the  fined 
in  Afia. 

The  moft  celebrated  places  of  Arabia  Felix,  are  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  pilgri- 
mages of  the  Mohammedans  to  them.  A  caravan  goes 
every  year  from  Damafcus,  or  Aleppo,  to  the  tomb  of 
Mohammed,  and  generally  fets  forward  in  July,  about 
which  time  Ihoals  of  pilgrims  arrive  from  Perfia,  the 
Mogul's  territories,  Tartary,  and  from  all  other  coun- 
tries, where  Mohammedanifm  is  profeffed. 

Some  days  before  the  caravan  fets  out,  the  pilgrims 
make  a  general  proceflion,  called  the  proceflion  of  Mo- 
hammed, in  order,  as  they  fay,  to  obtain  a  happy  jfcur- 
ney,  through  the  prophet's  interceffion.  Thofe  moftdi- 
ftinguiihed  by  birth  or  riches  appear  in  the  fineft  habits, 
mounted  on  horfes  fumptuoufly  caparifoned,  and  followed 
by  flaves,  with  led  horfes,  and  camels  covered  with  coftly 
ornaments.  The  pilgrims,  called  the  iffue  of  the  race  of 
Mohammed,  begin  the  march,  clothed  in  long  robes, 
with  green  bonnets  on  their  heads  :  they  walk  four  in 
a  rank,  and  are  followed  by  feveral  muficians,  after 
whom  come  the  camels,  with  two  kettle-drums  in  their 
front,  and  many  trumpets,  the  noife  of  which  infpires 
thefe  creatures  with  a  kind  of  fierce  air.  Next  to  thefe 
come  on  horfeback  the  other  pilgrims,  fix  in  rank,  fol- 
lowed by  carriages  full  of  children,  whom  their  parents 
intend  to  prefent  to  the  prophet.  Thefe  are  furrounded 
with  crowds  of  fingers,  who  at  the  fame  time  ufe  a  thou- 
fand  extravagant  geftures.  Then  fucceed  two  hundred 
cavaliers,  cloathed  in  bears  fkins.  They  have  the' ma- 
nagement of  fmall  pieces  of  cannon,  mounted  on  their 
carriages,  which  they  difcharge  every  hour.  Thefe  can- 
non, are  efcorted  by  another  company,  who  wear  tigers 
flcins,  in  the  form  of  cuiraffes.  Their  long  mouftaches, 
Tartar  bonnets,  and  huge  fcymitars,  give  them  a  very 
warlike  appearance.  Before  the  mufti  walk  four  hundred 
men,  clothed  in  green,  with  yellow  mitres  on  their  heads. 
He  himfclf  is  accompanied  by  the  doctors  of  the  law,  and 
a  number  of  fingers.  Mohammed's  ftandard  is  carried 
im  ]  ediately  behind  him,  made  of  green  fattin,  em- 
broidered with  gold.  It  is  guarded  by  twelve  horfemen, 
in  coats  of  mail,  with  filver  maces  in  their  hands,  ac- 
companied with  trumpets,  and  men  who  ftrike  continu- 
ally in  concert  on  plates  of  filver.  Next  follows  the  pa- 
vilion to  be  prefented  before  the  tomb  of  Mohammed, 
borne  by  three  camels  adorned  with  green  feathers  "and 
plates  of  filver.  It  is  of  crimfon  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  fet  with  jewels  of  all  colours.  Laftly, 
the  balha  of  Jerufalem,  preceded  by  drums,  trumpets, 
and  other  inftruments,  brings  up  the  rear. 

The  proceflion  being  ended,  every  pilgrim  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  departure  for  Mecca,  to  which  indeed 
all  Mohammedans  are  under  a  ftrift  obligation  to  make  a 
pilgrimage,  either  in  perfon  or  by  proxy,  once  at  leaft  in 
their  life.  In  their  progrefs  they  pray  frequently  every 
day,  always  with  their  faces  turned  to  that  city,  on  which 
they  beftow  the  epithets  of  magnificent,  the  mother  of  cities, 
and  the  houfe  of  God. 

Mecca  is  fituate  in  latitude  21  deg.  58  min.  eaft  lon- 
gitude 40  deg.  30  min.  about  forty-two  miles  eaft  from 
the  Red-Sea,  on  the  river  Eda ;  but  in  fuch  a  barren 
territory,  that  it  affords  no  kind  of  fuftenance,  either  to 
man  or  beaft.  The  greateft  fupply  the  inhabitants  have 
of  neceffaries,  is  from  the  pilgrims  and  caravans  thev 
come  with.  No  Chriftian  is  allowed  to  come  nearer  it 
than  five  miles,  and  the  punifliment  for  fo  doing,  is.  to 
be  burnt  alive.  They  are  alfo  extremely  careful  concern- 
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5ng  thofe  they  let  into  it,  for  fear  of  having  the  place 
furprized  or  prophaned,  or  the  treafure  rifled,  which  is 
faid  to  amount  to  an  immenfe  value.  The  grand  mofque 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  the  largeft,  fineft 
built,  and  beft  frequented  of  any  in  the  world.  Its  roof, 
high  and  bold,  riles  in  a  ftately  cupola,  with  two  lofty 
towers  at  the  end,  all  which  are  feen  a  great  way  off, 
and  yield  a  noble  profpect,  being  alfo  finely  carved,  and 
the  cupola  covered  with  gold.  It  is  faid  to  have  a  hun- 
dred gates,  with  as  many  windows,  one  over  each  gate ; 
but  the  ground  of  the  building  being  low,  there  is  a 
defcent  to  it  by  ten  or  twelve  fteps.  They  pretend  it  is 
fituated  on  the  very  fpot  on  whioh  Abraham  built  his  firft 
dwelling-houfe,  and  where  Mohammed  was  born.  This 
houfe  of  Abraham,  which  they  call  Kiaba,  or  fmall 
fquare  houfe,  is  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  broad,  and  about 
thirty  high.  It  is  girt  round  with  two  belts  of  gold,  one 
near  the  bottom  and  the  other  near  the  top ;  the  door  is 
of  filver,  and  a  golden  fpout  carries  off  the  water  which 
lies  on  the  roof;  and  the  walls  are  conftantly  covered  with 
hangings  of  fine  fillc  and  rich  workmanfhip,  and  the  court 
that  inclofes  it,  is  furrounded  with  ftately  walls,  beau- 
tified with  columns  and  arches.  The  houfe  itfelf  is 
reckoned  a  place  of  the  greateft  devotion,  and  is  never 
opened  but  on  their  feaft  called  Ramadan,  and  fome  other 
folemn  feftivals.  Near  the  door  is  a  black  ftone  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  man's  head,  which  is  pretended  to  have 
been  brought  from  heaven  by  an  angel  to  Abraham,  and 
to  have  turned  black  for  the  fins  of  mankind  :  the  firft 
man  that  can  kifs  it  on  a  certain  day  is  efteemed  a  faint, 
but  commonly  pays  dear  for  his  faintfhip,  the  people  crowd- 
ing fo  faft  about  him  to  kifs  his  feet,  that  he  is  often 
ftifled  by  the  throng.  In  the  fame  inclofure  is  a  kind  of 
chapel,  built  about  a  well  much  celebrated  throughout 
the  Eaft.  They  fay  that  the  water  of  that  well  flows 
from  a  fpring  which  God  difcovered  to  Agar  and  Ifhmael, 
when  being  expelled  by  Abraham  his  houfe,  they  were 
forced  to  retire  into  Arabia.  Mohammed  availed  him- 
felf  of  this  well  to  render  the  city  of  his  nativity  refpedted 
by  all  his  followers.  He  declared,  that  the  water  had 
the  virtue,  not  only  of  curing  all  bodily  difeafes,  but 
alfo  of  purifying  fouls  ftained  with  the  blackeft  crimes. 

The  pilgrims  that  come  hither  are  obliged  to  perform 
many  ridiculous  ceremonies ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  to 
ftrip  themfelves  naked  at  a  place  called  Rabbai,  two  days 
before  they  enter  the  city,  having  only  a  napkin  tied 
about  their  necks,  and  another  about  their  middle :  in 
this  ftate  of  nudity  they  continue  eight  days,  during 
which,  they  neither  fhave,  buy,  fell,  or  kill  any  thing, 
nor  are  allowed  to  fpeak  harfhly  to  their  fervants  or 
Haves,  on  pain  of  giving  fome  money  to  the  poor,  or 
fheep  for  facrifice.  When  they  are  admitted  into  the 
city,  they  go  feven  times  round  the  temple ;  the  three 
firft  times  with  a  very  quick  pace,  to  fhew  their  j  ^adi- 
nefs  to  fight  for  the  true  worfhip,  as  they  fancy,  of  God. 
They  accompany  their  prayers  with  antic  poftures,  in 
imitation  of  a  prieft  that  goes  before  them,  and  is  their 
chief  pofture-mafter.  They  next  facrifice  fome  fheep, 
the  greateft  part  of  whofe  fiefh  is  given  to  the  poor,  and 
then  go  to  the  valley  of  Mina,  where  they  (have  and 
pair  their  nails.  From  thence  they  go  to  Mount  Arafat, 
a  fhort  day's  journey  from  Mina,  every  man  carrying 
forty-two  ftones  to  throw  at  the  devil's  head,  who,  they 
fay,  tempted  Abraham  there,  when  he  was  going  to  fa- 
crifice his  fon,  not  Ifaac,  but  Ifhmael.  On  the  tenth 
day,  the  mod  folemn  of  all,  the  priefts  preach  to  them 
from  this  mount,  after  which  they  go  down  into  the 
valley,  where  they  facrifice  a  prodigious  number  of  fheep, 
moftly  given  to  the  poor.  On  the  twelfth  day,  the  cbe- 
riff  having  fent  them  his  bleiling,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
depart. 

The  concourfe  of  pilgrims  on  thefe  feftivals  to  this 
city  is  fuch,  fome  making  their  number  amount  com- 
monly to  200,000,  that  the  wealth  of  it  encreafes  daily. 
The  temple  being  entered  only  four  times  a  year,  the 
people  from  all  parts  have  fufficient  notice  of  it,  and 
time  to  join  the  caravans.  They  commonly  offer  fome 
confiderable  prefents,  and  buy  up  fome  of  the  reliques  of 
the  place  at  a  dear  rate.  Thofe  reliques  are  for  the  moft 
part  the  old  coverings  of  the  Kiaba,  which  are  yearly 
prefented  to  it  by  the  grand  fignior  on  the  feaft  of  Beyram, 


or  Turkifh  flafter:  at  which  time  the  old  ones  are  taken 
off,  and  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  are  either  made  pre- 
fents of,  or  fold  to  the  pilgrims.  People  of  quality  may, 
for  the  fum  of  an  hundred  fhequins,  have  the  doors  of 
the  holy  place  opened  to  them  at  any  time,  which  they 
choofe  to  do,  to  avoid  the  vaft  crowds  that  flock  thither 
on  the  four  feafons.  Befides  this  religious  traffic,  a  great 
fair  is  kept  during  the  folertmity,  in  which  the  richeft 
merchandizes  are  expofed  to  fale.  The  vaults  of  the 
mofques,  and  the  fhops  round  them,  are  filled'  with  pro- 
digious quantities  of  moft  forts  of  commodities,  parti- 
cularly with  precious  ftones,  and  fcented  and  other 
aromatic  powders ;  even  the  caves  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains are  turned  into  fhops. 

This  is  but  a  fketch  of  the  tranfadtions  of  this  fuper- 
ftitious  pilgrimage,  in  which  Thevenot  allures  us  upwards 
of  fix  thoufand  of  one  fingle  caravan  have  died  by  hot 
winds,  and  other  difficulties,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca, 
when  he  was  there.  He  adds,  that  the  effects  of  all  that 
die  fall  to  the  hamirag,  who  is  the  perfon  they  choofe 
for  their  leader ;  fo  that  thefe  poor  people  are  cheated  out 
of  their  lives  and  fubftance,  to  enrich  the  priefts  and 
officers  who  conduct  them. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  Mohammed  was  the  original 
author  of  thofe  pilgrimages  to  this  city.  The  Arabs., 
from  time  immemorial,  ufed  to  frequent  it  in  the  fame 
manner;  and,  out  of  veneration  for  this  place,  which 
they  held  to  have  been  the  houfe  of  their  progenitor, 
made  it  the  center  of  their  religion.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mohammedans,  Adam  being  yet  in  Pa- 
radife,  which  they  place  in  one  of  the  heavens  above  us, 
worfhipped  God  in  a  temple  raifed  by  the  angels ;  but, 
upon  his  expulfion,  having  prayed  to  God  to  grant  him 
fuch  another  upon  earth,  he  obtained  a  model  of  it, 
drawn  upon  fome  curtains  of  light,  and  the  building  was 
placed  juft  where  the  kiaba,  or  holy  houfe,  now  ftands, 
that  is,  perpendicularly  under  that  which  the  angels  refort 
to  in  heaven.  Here  the  faithful  paid  their  worfhip  till 
the  flood ;  but  it  being  then  deftroyed  by  the  waters, 
Abraham  was  at  length  directed  by  God  to  build  another, 
which  became  the  place  of  worfhip  for  Ifhmael  and  his 
defendants,  till  having  quite  polluted  it  by  their  idola- 
try, Mohammed  was  ordered  to  purify  it,  by  confecrating 
it  anew  to  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God.  AH  which  fa- 
bles, together  with  its  being  given  out  to  be  the  very 
houfe  in  which  himfelf  was  born,  being  once  fwallowed 
down  by  the  Muffulmen,  that  impofter  concluded  rightly, 
it  would  not  fail  of  bringing  as  great,  if  not  a  greater 
concourfe  of  devotees  to  Mecca,  than  it  had  loft  by  the 
abolition  of  its  idols. 

Between  the  cities  of  MeCca  and  Medina,  there  is  an 
extenfive  fandy  defert,  where  the  dry  fands  blown  up 
and  down  by  the  winds  often  overwhelm  whole  caravans. 
To  prevent  this  as  much  as  poflible,  they  are  not  only 
obliged  to  obferve  how  the  wind  blows,  to  encamp  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  but  Hkewife  to  fteer  by  the  mariner's  . 
cbmpafs,  as  at  fea.  The  length  of  the  caravan's  journey 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  is  about  224  miles,  which  are 
performed  in  about  forty  days. 

Medina  is  fituate  in  latitude  25  deg.  eaft  longitude 
39  deg.  12  min.  feventy-fix  miles  from  the  Red-Sea,  in 
a  plain,  watered  with  the  river  Larick,  and  covered  with, 
ftately  palm-trees.  Mohammed's  refentment  againft  his 
fellow-citizens  of  Mecca,  who  were  for  banifhing  him 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  infpired  him  with  a  refo- 
lution  of  being  revenged  upon  them.  He  declared,  that 
Medina  fhould  be  his  city,  and  the  feat  of  empire  for 
him  and  his  fucceffors  ;  whence,  by  way  of  excellency, 
it  is  fo  called  by  the  Arabs,  Medina  fignifying  a  city  inge-  K 
neral ;  and  it  is  fometimes  ftiled  Medina  al  Nabi,  or,  the 
city  of  the  prophet.  Mohammed  alfo  ordered,  that  his  fe- 
pulchre  fhould  be  built  here  ;  and  accordingly,  his  coffin 
refts  in  the  great  mofque,  a  ftrufture  of  vaft  magnifi- 
cence, fupported  by  four  hundred  ftately  columns,  and 
illuminated  by  three  hundred  fine  lamps,  which  hang  on 
them,  and  are  kept  continually  burning.  It  has  a  fmall 
cupola  covered  with  plates  of  filver,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold.  It  ftands  almoft  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  is  the  moft  refbrted  to  in  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cept that  of  Mecca.  Mohammed's  coffin  lie?  under  the 
cupola,  and  the  tomb  is  expofed  to  view  from  the  middle 
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to  the  top  of  the  dome,  round  about  which  is  a  little 
wall  pierced  with  windows,  which  are  fenced  with  filver 
grates.     The  infide  is  enriched  with  ftones  of  immenfe 
value,  of  great  iize  and  beauty,  efpecially  on  that  part  of 
the  cupola  which  is  over  the  head  of  the  prophet,  and 
where  there  is  a  diamond,  one  inch  thick,  and  two  long, 
prefented  by  fultan  Ofman,  the  fon  of  Achmet.     At  the 
feet  of  the  coffin  is  a  rich  golden  crefcent,  fo  curioufly 
wrought,  and  adorned  with  fuch  precious  ftones,  that  it 
is  efteemed  a  maiter-piece,  and  of  very  great  value.    The 
coffin  is  kept  covered  under  a  rich  pall  of  gold  and  filver 
tiffue,  and  under  a  canopy  of  the  fame  precious  cloth, 
both  which  are  annually  fent  hither  by  the  bafha  of  Egypt, 
by  order  of  the  grand  fignior,  and  with  the  greateft  mag- 
nificence.    It  is  commonly  carried  upon  and  difplayed 
over  the  back  of  fome  ftately  camel,  in  company  with 
the  reft  of  the  caravan  ;    and  when  the  precious  gift  is 
taken  off,  the  beaft  is  no  longer  to  be  ufed  in  fervile 
drudgery.     When  laid  upon  the  coffin,  the  old  one  is 
cut  into  innumerable  fhreds,  and  either  fold  or  given 
away,  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  prefents.     The  place 
where  the  coffin  lies,  is  fupported  by  black  marble  pillars, 
and  encompaffed  with  a  balluftrade  of  filver,  hung  with 
fuch  a  number  of  burning  lamps,  that  the  fmoke  darkens 
the  place.     The  cupola,  which  is  hung  with  red  and 
white  damaflc,  has  the  epitome  of  the  Muffulman  faith 
embroidered  on  it  in  golden  Arabic  characters,  God  is  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.     The  crowd  of  pilgrims  is 
fo  great  at  the  time  of  their  reforting  to  this  mofque, 
that  they  can  only  fee  the  outiide  of  the  dome,  and  fome 
of  the  treafures  that  glitter  within  through  the  filver 
grates,  as  the  large  diamond  and  crefcent,  which  are  in- 
deed the  moft  valuable  curiofities  of  all ;  but  thofe  who 
make  any  long  abode  in  the  city,  may  take  a  convenient 
time  when  there  is  no  crowd,  and  for  a  certain  fum  fee 
every  particular  of  the  infide  at  leifure.     All  true  Mufful- 
men  are  bound  by  their  religion  to  vilit  this  tomb  at  leaft 
once  in  their  life ;  and  after  performing  that  ceremony, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  faints  ever  after.     The  rich  and 
great,  whofe  ambition  lies   another  way,  are  difpenfed 
with  for  a  confiderable  fum,  and  by  fending  fome  other 
perfon  in  their  ftead.     Chriftians  of  all  denominations 
are  forbid  to  come  within  fifteen  miles  of  this  city,  under 
pain  of  being  burnt  alive,  as  at  Mecca. 

As  foon  as  the  caravan,  which  brings  the  prefents  from 
the  grand  fignior,  arrives,  the  dervifes,  who  have  the  care 
of  the  mofque,  appear  to  receive  it.  Then  the  pilgrims, 
in  conjunction  with  thofe  that  came  in  other  caravans, 
make  the  whole  edifice  refound  with  their  fliouts  of  joy, 
and  fongs  in  honour  of  their  prophet ;  after  which,  there 
is  nothing  but  feafting  and  open  rejoicing,  till  the  depar- 
ture of  the  caravans. 

The  day  of  departing,  the  pilgrims  affemble  again,  and 
fet  out,  finging  fome  verfes  of  the  Alcoran  with  a  loud 
voice.  Every  one  thinks  it  an  honour  to  fupply  them 
with  provifions  for  the  whole  journey,  and  they  are  fure 
upon  their  return  to  meet  the  congratulations  of  all  the 
towns  from  whence  they  fet  out.  They  are  honoured 
every  where,  and  from  that  time  they  begin  to  enter  into 
the  poffeffion  of  all  the  privileges  which  their  religion 
grants  to  thofe  who  go  to  vifit  the  prophet's  tomb.  Their 
pilgrimage  fcreens  them  from  all  purfuits  on  former  de- 
linquencies, and,  if  criminals,  renders  them  perfectly 
guiltlefs.  The  camels  alfo,  as  above  hinted,  which 
have  had  the  honour  to  bear  the  prefents  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  are  not  to  be  treated  afterwards  like  common 
animals ;  they  are  confidered  as  confecrated  to  Mo- 
hammed, which  exempts  them  from  all  labour  and  fer- 
vice.  They  have  cottages  built  for  their  abodes,  where 
they  live  at  eafe,  and  are  well  fed  and  taken  care  of. 

The  moft  powerful  Mohammedan  princes  pay  the  deep- 
eft  veneration  to  the  cheriffs  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  con- 
fidering  them  as  of  the  race  and  fucceflbrs  of  Mohammed : 
they  alfo  frequently  fend  them  offerings  and  valuable  pre- 
fents ;  and,  among  his  other  pompous  titles,  the  grand 
fignior  in  particular  ftiles  himfelf  the  fervant  of  the  two 
facred  towns  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

ARABICUM  GUMMI,  gum  arabic,  is  a  con- 
crete gummy  juice,  which  drops  from  the  tree  that 
yields  the  true  acacia.  It  is  of  a  bright,  pale  yellow,  or 
yellow  colour,  brittle,  without  any  fmell  or  tafte,  fome- 


what  wrinkled  on  the  outfide,  and  fhining  within  like' 
glafs.  It  grows  foft  in  the  mouth,  flicks  to  the  teeth, 
and  readily  diffolves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  in  oils.  In  the  fire  it  burns  to  a  coal,  but  does  not 
flame.  The  beft  fort  of  this  gum  is  dry,  tranfparent,  of 
a  white  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  free  from  dirt.  The 
true  gum  arabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops  :  gum 
fenega,  which  is  brought  from  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  is 
ufually  fold  for  it.  This  greatly  refembles  the  other ;  and 
probably,  as  Dale  conjectures,  exudes  from  a  tree  of  the 
lame  kind  :  it  is  generally  in  large  pieces,  rough  on  the 
outfide,  and  in  thefe  circumftances  poffibly  confifts  the 
only  difference  between  the  two ;  although  the  former  is 
held  to  be  the  purer  and  finer  gum,  and  therefore  chofe 
for  medicine;  and  the  latter  the  ftrongeft,  moft  fubftan- 
tial,  and  cheapeft,  and  confequently  more  employed  in 
certain  trades  and  bufinefles. 

The  gum  heats  and  moiftens,  infpiflates,  flops  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  and  blunts  the  acrimony  of  medicines. 
From  its  foft,  glutinous  quality,  it  is  ferviceable  againft 
coughs,  hoarfenefs,  and  diforders  of  the  afpera  arteria ; 
is  a  good  ingredient  in  applications  to  the  eyes  and  arte- 
ries, and  is  of  great  efficacy  in  the  dyfuria,  or  heat  of 
urine,  and  the  diabetes. 
ARAC.     See  Arrac. 

ARACAN.  This  kingdom,  with  that  of  Pegu,  which 
follow  that  of  Bengal,  and  whereof  the  latter's  coaft  joins 
thofe  of  Malacca,  are  better  known  in  India  by  the  pi- 
ratical courfes  of  the  one,  and  the  lafting  wars  of  the 
other  with  the  king  of  Siam  for  the  famous  white  ele- 
phant, than  for  the  largenefs  of  their  commerce  with  the 
Europeans :  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  however,  preferve 
fome  correfpondence  with  Aracan,  on  account  of  the  re- 
freihments  which  their  (hips  are  fometimes  obliged  to 
take  there,  yet  without  having  any  fettlements,  although 
the  king  has  often  invited  thofe  two  nations  to  an  efta- 
blifhment  in  his  country. 

In  refpeft  to  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  the  Dutch  fend 
fome  fhips  here  yearly  from  their  fettlements  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel  and  Bengal,  laden  with  linens  of  this 
laft  kingdom,  from  Mafulipatnam  and  Meliapour,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  St.  Thomas.  The  proper 
linens  for  this  commerce  are  Lagias,  or  Alegias,  Topites, 
and  Corpi  Pintadi ;  the  Peguans  preferring  the  linens  of 
Meliapour  to  all  others,  and  it  is  with  thefe  that  they 
clothe  themfelves,  without  the  taylor's  affiftance,  each 
piece  making  a  complete  habit,  in  turning  it  many 
times,  and  in  many  manners,  about  their  body  ;  the  wo- 
men cut  them  in  four,  and  cover  themfelves  to  their 
knees.  There  is  alfo  brought  them  opium,  pepper,  cin- 
namon, nutmegs,  fanders,  and  wood  of  Paraclife. 

The  exports  from  hence  are  ginger,  gold,  filver,  pre- 
cious ftones,  and  pearls,  which  two  laft  are  contraband  ; 
and  there  muft  be  a  permiffion  from  the  king,  for  either 
buying  or  felling.  This  kingdom  alfo  produces  a  quantity 
of  rice,  and  it  is  from  hence  that  the  Dutch  carry  it  to 
Malacca  ;  befides  which,  the  exports  are  elephants  teeth, 
pewter,  honey,  wax,  cardamoms,  long  pepper,  ca- 
chew,  &c. 

ARACI,  a  fine  town  feated  on  the  Aar  in  Switzerland^ 
has.  fome  manufactures  of  worfted,  fattins,  and  camblets, 
knit  ftockings,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  cutlery  ware,  and 
horn  combs.  Hides  and  fkins  are  alfo  prepared  here  for 
various  ufes;  and  its  neighbourhood  furniflies  a  quantity 
of  hempen  and  cotton-cloth. 

ARAINS,  ftriped  or  checked  armorines  or  taffeties, 
which  come  from  the  Indies. 

ARANEA,  a  filver  ore  found  only  in  the  mines  of 
Potofi,  or  in  the  fingie  mine  there  of  Catamito.  It  owes 
its  name  to  fome  refemblance  it  bears  to  a  cobweb  (a  fpider 
being  called  aranea  in  Latin)  being  compofed  of  threads 
of  pure  filver,  which  to  the  fight  appear  like  a  filver  lace, 
when  burned  to  feparate  the  filk  from  it.  It  is  the  richeft 
of  all  kinds  of  filver  ore. 

ARARES,  a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  that  kind 
of  fruit,  which  is  called,  in  Europe,  citrine  mirobolans. 
This  fort  of  mirobolans  is  thought  proper  to  purge  the 
gall. 

ARATE,  a  weight  in  Portugal.     See  Arobe. 
ARBITRAMENT  and- Arbitration,  is  the  fen- 
tence  or  determination,  pronounced  by  arbitrators,  and  pub  - 
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iifhed  when  they  have  heard  all  parties,  And  this  is  either 
general  of  all  anions,  demands,  quarrels,  &c.  or  fpecial, 
of  fome  certain  matters  in  controverfy  •  it  may  be  alfo 
abfolute  or  conditional. 

To  every  arbitrament,  five  things  are  incident,  viz. 
Firft,  matter 'of  controverfy.  Secondly, fubmijjion.  Thirdly, 
parties  to  the  fubmiffion.  Fourthly,  arbitrators.  And,  fifthly, 
giving  up  the  arbitrament. 

Arbitrators  cannot  refer  arbitraments  to  others,  if  the 
fubmiffion  be  not  fo ;  but  an  arbitrament  that  one  fhall  re- 
kafe  to  another,  by  advice  of  a  certain  perfon,  this  is 
good,  becaufe  it  is  a  reference  only  for  the  execution  of  it. 

Submiffion  to  arbitraments  are  ufually  by  bond,  and  the 
parties  who  bind  themfelves,  are  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
the  award,  at  their  peril ;  but  things  relating  to  a  freehold, 
debts  due  on  bond,  or  on  certain  contract,  criminal  offences, 
&c.  are  not  arbitrable.    . 

For  ending  fuits  by  arbitrament,  the  following  act  is  the 
only  one  made  in  any  late  reign,  viz. 

After  the  I  Ith  of  May,  1698,  all  merchants,  and  traders, 
and  others,  defiring  to  end  any  controverfy,  fuit,  or  quar- 
rel, (for  which  there  is  no  other  remedy,  but  by  perfonal 
action  or  fuit  in  equity)  by  arbitrament,  may  agree,  that 
their  fubmiffion  of  the  fuit  to  the  award,  or  umpirage  of 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  fhall  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his 
majefty's  courts  of  record,  which  the  parties  fhall  choofe, 
and  may  infert  fuch  their  agreement  in  their  fubmiffion,  or 
the  condition  of  the  bond  of  promife  ;  and  upon  producing 
an  affidavit  of  fuch  agreement,  and  upon  reading  and  filing 
fuch  affidavit  in  the  court  fb  chofen,  the  fame  may  be  en- 
tered of  record  in  fuch  court,  and  a  rule  of  court  fhall  be 
thereupon  made  that  the  parties  fhall  fubmit  to,  and  finally 
be  concluded  by  fuch  arbitration  or  umpirage  :  and  in  cafe 
of  difobedience  thereto,  the  party  neglecting  or  refufing, 
fhall  be  fubject  to  all  the  penalties  of  contemning  a  rule  of 
court,  and  procefs  fhall  iflue  accordingly,  which  fhall  not 
be  ftopped  or  delayed  by  any  order,  &c.  of  any  other 
court,  either  of  law  or  of  equity,  unlefs  it  appear  on  oath, 
that  the  arbitrators  or  umpires  mifbehaved  themfelves,  and 
that  fuch  award  was  corruptly  or  unduly  procured. 

Any  arbitration  or  umpirage,  procured  by  corruption  or 
undue  means,  fhall  be  void,  and  fet  afide  by  any  court  of 
law  or  equity,  fo  as  fuch  corruption  or  undue  practice  be 
complained  of,  in  the  court  where  the  rule  is  made  for 
fuch  arbitration,  before  the  laft  day  of  the  next  term,  after 
fuch  arbitration  made  and  publifhed  to  the  parties. 

Form  of  an  arbitration  bond. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I  A.  B.  of  the 
parifh,  &c.  in  the  county,  &c.  merchant,  am  held  and 
firmly  obliged  to  C.  D.  of  &c.  in  the  county  aforefaid, 
Efq;  in  pounds,  of  good  and   lawful  money  of 

Great-Britain,  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  C.  D.  or  his  certain 
attorney,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  to 
•which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  oblige  ray- 
felf,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  firmly  by 
thefe  prefents,  fealed  with  my  feal,  dated  at 
on  the        day  of  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of 

our  fovereign  lord  king  George  III.  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-fix. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the 
above  bound  A.  B.  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftra- 
tors, for  his  and  their  parts  and  behalfs,  do  in  all  things 
well  and  truly  ftand  to,  obey,  abide  by,  perform,  fulfil, 
and  keep  the  award,  order,  arbitrament,  final  end  and  de- 
termination of  E.  F.  and  G.  H.  arbitrators,  indifferently 
named,  elected,  and  chofen,  as  well  on  the  part  and  be- 
half of  the  above  bounden  A.  B.  as  of  the  above-named 
C.  D.  to  arbitrate,  award,  order,  judge,  and  determine 
of,  and  concerning  all,  and  all  manner  of  action  and  ac- 
tions, caufe  and  caufes  of  actions,  fuits,  bills,  bonds,  fpe- 
cialties,  judgments,  executions,  extents,  quarrels,  contro- 
verfies,  trefpaffes,  damages,  and  demand  whatfoever,  at 
any  time  or  times,  heretofore  had,  made,  moved,  brought, 
commenced,  fued,  profecuted,  done,  fuffered,  committed, 
or  depending,  by  or  between  the  faid  parties,  fo  as  the 
faid  award  be  made,  and  given  up  in  writing,  under  their 
hands  and  feals,  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  faid  parties, 
on  or  before  the  next  enfuing  the  date 

above-mentioned  :  but  if  the  faid  arbitrators  do  not'make 
fuch  their  award  of,  and  concerning  the  premifes,  by  the 
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time  aforefaid,  that  then  if  the  faid  A.  B.  his  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, and  adminiftrators,  for  his  and  their  part  and  be- 
half, do  in  all  things  well,  and  truly  ftand  to,  obey,  abide 
by,  perform,  fulfil,  and  keep  the  award,  order,  arbitra- 
ment, umpirage,  final  end,  and  determination  of  J.  K. 
umpire,  indifferently  chofen  between  the  faid  parties,  of, 
and  concerning  the  premifes,  and  deliver  the  fame  in  writing 
under  his  hand  and  feal,  to  the  faid  parties,  on  or  before 
the  next  enfuing  the  date  abovefaid,  then 

this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  otherwrfe  to  be,  and  remain 
in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Signed,  fealed,  and  delivered  A,  B. 

in  the  prefence  of 
L.  M. 
N.  O. 

Note.  If  there  is  no  umpire,  the  latter  fart  mtift  be 
omitted,  viz.  from,  "  but  if  the  faid  arbitrators,  &c." 
Though  it  is  now  cuftomary  to  choofe  three  arbitrators, 
and  have  them  nominated  in  the  bonds. 

The  aforefaid  bond  muftbe  mutual  between  the  parties, 
and  the  following  claufe  may  be  added  at  the  end  of  the 
condition,  as  the  agreement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  act 
of  parliament,  viz. 

And  the  above-mentioned  A.  B.  doth  agree  and  defire, 
that  this  his  fubmiffion  to  the  award  above-mentioned,  be 
made  a  rule  of  his  majefty's  court  of  King's- Bench,  (or 
any  other  court  of  record)  purfuant  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  this  purpofe  provided,  and  the  like  for  the  other 
party  fubmitting  to  fuch  award.  See  Arbitrator  and 
Award. 

ARBITRATION,  in  exchanges,  has  been  vartoufly 
defined  by  the  feveral  authors  who  have  treated  of  it. 

One  fays  it  is  a  combination  or  conjunction  made  of 
many  exchanges,  to  find  out  what  place  is  the  moil  advan- 
tageous to  remit  or  draw  on. 

Another  defcribes  it,  by  faying  it  is  only  the  forefight 
of  a  confiderable  advantage, which  a  merchant  fhall  receive 
from-a  remifs  or  draught,  made  on  one  place  preferably  to 
another.  , 

A  third  conftrues  it  to  be  a  truck  which  two  bankers 
mutually  make  of  their  bills  upon  different  parts,  at  a  con- 
ditional price  and  courfe  of  exchange. 

According  to  a  fourth,  it  is  the  negociation  of  a  fum  m. 
exchanges,  once  or  oftener  repeated,  on  which  a  perfon 
does  not  determine,  till  after  having  examined  by  feveral 
rules  which  method  will  turn  beft  to  account. 

And  though  thefe  feveral  diftindtions  are  couched  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  they  feem  (if  rightly  confidered)  to  have  the 
fame  meaning,  whereof  fome  may  be  counted  the  text  on 
which  the  others  ferve  as  comments  or  expofitions. 

Arbitrations  are  divided  by  the  writers  on  them  into 
fimple  and  compound,  of  which  we  fhall  fuccinctly  give  fome 
examples,  and  endeavour,  as  plainly  as  we  can,  to  illuf- 
trate  fuch  rules  for  their  operation  as  may  render  them  eafy, 
both  to  the  operation  and  performance ;  our  predeceffors 
having  configned  us  this  tafk  by  their  unanimoufly  leaving 
the  folution  of  their  queftions  too  much  in  the  dark  to  be 
comprehended  by  moft  of  their  readers,  contenting  them- 
felves with  replying  to  the  queries,  without  fhewing  their 
method  of  performing,  and  thereby  rendering  abortive  their 
pretended  defign  of  conveying  inftruction ;  which  could  no 
otherwife  be  done  than  by  a  delivery  of  their  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  leave  them  open,  and 
eafy  to  be  followed  and  practifed. 

A  fimple  (or  fingle)  arbitration,  is  to  be  wrought  by  the 
direct,  or  inverted  rule  of  three ;  and  to  diftinguifh  which 
of  thefe  rules  is  to  be  ufed  in  working  any  queftion  relative 
thereto,  it  muft  be  obferved : 

1.  That  an  arbitration  muft  be  cyphered  by  the  direct 
rule  of  three,  when  the  firft  term  of  the  -Rating  is  more 
than  the  third,  and  that  the  quotient  is  lefs  than  the  middle 
term.     And, 

2.  This  rule  muft  be  ufed  when  the  firft  term  is  lefs 
than  the  third,  and  the  quotient  is  more  than  the  mid- 
dle one. 

And  the  two  following  remarks  will  fhew  when  the  in- 
direct, or  inverted  rule,  is  to  be  followed. 

1  ft.  The  queftion  muft  be  worked  by  the  inverted  rule 
of  three,  when  the  firft  term  is  lefs  than  the  third,  and  the 
quotient  lefs  than  the  middle  number. 
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2;!.  The  operation  mud  be  by  this  rule,  when  the  firft 
term  is  more  than  the  third,  and  the  quotient  more  than 
the  middle  term. 

And  whether  the  arbitrations  be  fimple  or  compound,  a 
price  of  exchange  mull:  always  be  fuppofed,  when  a  reim- 
burfement  is  ordered  on  any  other  place  than  that  from 
whence  it  is  directed. 

Whatever  number  of  figures  enter  in  a  compound  arbi- 
tration queftion,  the  firft  and  laft  muft  be  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  and.  the  rules  muft  be  commenced  by  the  fpecies 
fought  for. 

Thefe  maxims  being  well  underftood,  and  applied  to  the 
examples,  will  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  arbi- 
tration to  thofe  who  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

And  as  the  ufe  of  fome  characters  inftead  of  words 
■will  confiderably  abbreviate  the  work  in  the  folution  of 
the  fubfequent  examples,  we  have  employed  them  to  this 
purpofe,  and  fhall  here  explain  them. 

X  fignifies  multiplied  by,  as  10x54,  is  10  multiplied 

ty  54- 

A  number  above  a  line,  with  another  under  it,  fpeci- 

fies  that  the  uppermoft  muft  be  divided  by  that  beneath, 

or   the  numerator  by  the   denominator}    from  whence 

— 5 fignifies,  that  24.  multiplied  by  67,  multi- 
plied by  19,   muft  be  divided  by  15  multiplied  by  28, 

54 
multiplied  by  12;  and — ;   denotes,  that  54  is  to  be 

234tst 

divided  by  234,  encreafed  by  4|4" 

=  fignifies,  equal  to,  as  10  ==  5  X  2  =  8  x  |. 

This  premifed,  we  proceed  to  our  propofed 

Firft  Example. 
A  of  Lyons  orders  B  of  Cadiz  to  draw  upon  him  at 
76  Ms  per  dollar,  provided  at  the  fame  time  he  can  remit 
him  on  London,  at  42  d.  fterling  alfo  per  dollar,  but  as 
B  drew  at  75-i,  it  is  demanded  at  what  exchange  he  may 
remit  on  London  to  compleat  this  order ;  and  this  is  an- 
fwered  by  the  direct  rule  of  three  as  follows  : 
If  76  fols  give  42  d .  fieri,  what  fhall  75!  fols  give  ? 

42 

150 

300 

2t 

76)3171(41414.  fterl.anf. 
3°4 

131 

Jl 
55 

Second  Example. 
A  of  Oporto  had  orders  to  draw  on  Rouen,  at  490 
rees  per  crown  of  60  fols,  provided  he  could  at  the  fame 
time  remit  on  Leghorn  at  770  rees  per  dollar;  but  as  on 
receipt  of  the  faid  order  he  could  get  no  more  for  his  bill 
than  488  rees,  it  is  demanded  at  what  price  he  ought  to 
remit  on  Leghorn,  to  recompence  the  faid  diminution  in 
his  draughts  ;  which  is  folved  by  the  inverted  rule  of 
three,  in  the  following  manner, 

If  488  rees 770 490 

770 

34160 
34i6 


490)  375760(76611.  or  4,  the  anfwer. 
343 

327 
294 

.    336 

294 

42 
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Third  Example. 

To  be  anfwered  by  the  double  rule  of  three. 

A  of  Amfterdam  orders  his  friend  of  Madrid  to  remit 
him  upon  Lyons*  at  64  fols  Tournois  for  a  new  dollar  of 
340  maravadis,  and  to  draw  upon  him  at  100  d.  de  gros 
per  ducat  of  375  maravadis.  It  is  demanded  at  what 
price  the  exchange  turns  out  to  him  between  Amfterdam 
and  Lyons. 

The  common  way  of  working  id 

64  fols 340  marav. 

375  marav.- 100  d. 6os. 


320 
448 
192 


34000 
60 


•  2040000 

24000  2040000      2040 

Divifor.  Dmdend,  therefore  — —  =  —  = 

85  groots. 
And  the  moft  compendious  method  by  abridging  the 
numbers  we  mail  thus  ftiew. 

"It \ a"=  «q»»l "> S  34° mar'    I  '6 f°'S  ? muftbceqmdto  j  *5n»rawdis, 
375'         *  I  100  groots  |  15  mar.  $    '""""I  ■"'"J.   4groots,thcn 

<%uere,  60  fols  as  before.  But  to  reduce  the  work 
lower  ftill,  it  appears  that  you  may  divide  a  member  on 
each  fide  of  the  laft  equation  by  4,  and  another  on  each 
fide  alfo  by  5,  therefore  you  will  have  4  fols  1 7  mar. 

3  mar,  1  groot,  where 
4  multiplied  by  3  is  in  the  fame  ratio*  or  proportion,  to 
17  X  by  1  or  17,  as  64  X  375  is  to  340  X  IOO.  But  as 
the  anfwer  was  found  by  multiplying  60  into  the  laft  ratio 
(     340 x 100 \ 

\~6Tx~T~c/  lt  may  ke  1'kewife  nad  ty  multiplying 
the  60  into  the  foregoing  ratio,  viz.  -!■{,  whence  we 

have  the  work  brought  into  this  fmall  compafs  -> 

which  may  yet  be  more  contracted,  as  60  and  ii  are 
commenfurable  by  6,  and  will  become -—  85,  the 

fame  as  before.  This  well  obferved,  fully  explains  the 
method  for  tontracling  the  moft  extenfive  compound  ar- 
bitrations, as  well  as  thefe  fimple  ones.  The  manner  of 
ftating  the  compound  ones  we  fliall  give  in  another 
place. 

fcourtb  Example. 

B  of  Amfterdam  gives  an  order  to  E  at  Cadiz,  to  re- 
mit on  Hamburgh  at  124  gros  lubs  for  1  ducat  of  375 
maravadis,  and  to  draw  for  him  at  126  groots  de  gros  for 
the  faid  ducat.  It  is  demanded  at  what  price  the  ex- 
change will  be  between  Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh  i 
Anfwer  at  3244  ftivres  per  daalder  of  32  s.  lubs. 

31 

For/^grofs  lubs  —  1  ducat. 

1  ducat  =126  groots  of  Amfterdam— 3/s.  lubs. 
8  — 

—  8 

3i(  1008(3244  anfwer. 

93 
62 
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The  four  preceding  examples  may  fuflice  to  fliew  the 
different  methods  of  working  by  the  direct,  inverted, 
and  double  rule  of  three  ;  but  thofe  that  follow  being 
more  complex,  and  their  operations  more  difficult  to  be 
reduced  into  as  fmall  a  cyphering  as  what  has  been  juft 
now  done,  and  the  common  practice  fhews,  we  have 
borrowed  the  affiftance  of  the  following  tables  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Ricard,  as  he  did  the  principles  of  them 
from  another,  of  which  he  himfelf  gives  the  fubfequent 
account. 

3  A  "It 
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"  It  is  fome  years  fince,  that  Monfieur' "John  Henry 
Lajkofsky  delivered  a  memorial  into  the  duke  of  Orleans's 
hands,  (then  regent  of  France)  fucceeded  by  a  fecond, 
prefented  by  the  marquis  de  Grancey ;  in  both  which  he 
offered  to  coinmunieata  to  the  public,  a  very  fhort  and 
ufeful  method,  for  calculating  of  arbitrations,  which  he 
termed  the  principal  part  of  arithmetic,  provided  his  royal 
highnefs  would  be  pleafed  to  appoint  him  fecretary  to  the 
council  of  trade.  In  the  mean  time  he  kept  the  demon- 
ftration  of  his  problem  a  fecret,  though  with  offers  to 
difclofe  it  iF  the  regent  would  condefcend  to  grant  him 
a  private  audience.  In  the  firft  memor.al  there  was  a 
fragment  of  three  tables  for  exchanges,  between  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland;;-  a-rtdrin  the  fecond  there  was  alfo  a 
part  of  three  other  tables,  for  the  exchanges  of  Genoa, 
Lions,  and  Venice  ;  but  whether  a  want  of  friends  or 
other  reafons  impeded  his  fuccefs,  he  never  was  able  to 
obtain  his  requeft. 

"  The  copy  of  thefe  memorials  is  fallen  into  our 
hands,  and  we  have  difcovered  the  true  foundation,  not 
very  difficult  to  be  found  out:  I  obferve  in  this  method, 
firft,  That  the  author,  from  the  over  care  he  took  to 
tide  the  origin,  of)  his  tables,  fell  into  an  inconvenience, 
that  induced  him  to  alter  or  change  his  own  ride.  Se- 
condly, That  it  requires,  more  tables,  and  thefe  greatly 
extended,  to  fuffice  for  ufe  on  the  principal  places  of  ex- 
change.    Thirdly,.   If  any  one   would   calculate   with 


exaflnefs,  he  cannot  expefr.  profit  and  lofs  in  the  fame' 
table,  and  to  remedy  thefe  defects,  we  have  compofed 
the  following  tables,  which  may  ferve  for  all  parts,  that- 
can  be  propofed,  if  the  trouble  is  only  taken  to  put  them 
into  the  table,  Number  IV.  which  is  no  ways  difficult 
to  be  effected ;  and  not  to  make  a  fecret  of  this  projec- 
tion, we  have  placed  the  numbers  fo  clearly,  that  a  ma- 
thematician will  immediately  perceive  the  fource.  Our 
manner  then  is  fuch,  that  all  perfons  may  do  it,  without 
over  much  attention,  provided  they  are  matters  only  of 
the  firft  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  it  will  even  fuffice 
that  they  know  addition  and  fubtraction  in  entire  num- 
bers. If  any  one  is  defirous  of  extending  or  making  the 
table  Number  I.  greater,  it  is  only  neceffary  for  him  that 
makes  the  calculation,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  coins 
ufed  in  exchanges." 

A  rule  for  what  is  received,  and  for  what  is  given. 

If  the  money  of  the  place  remitted  to  is  fixed,  and 
the  exchange  varies  in  that  from  whence  the  rernifs  is 
made,  then  it  muft  be  wrote  given ;  as  for  example,  a 
merchant  at  Amfterdam  remits  on  London,  Paris,  Cadiz, 
&c.  in  which  three  laft  places  the  coin  is  fixed,  with 
refpedt  to  the  firft  ;  but  if  the  fpecie  of  the  place  remitting 
is  fixed,  and  that  the  exchange  of  thofe,  where  the  remifs 
is  made  to,  rifes  and  falls,  as  from  Amfterdam  onDantzicfc, 
Conniibergh,  &c.  it  ought  to  be  wrote  received. 


TABLE    I. 


t 

"£ 

■? 

4 

T 

4- 

+ 

z. 

+ 

i  2S 

4t>o 

•  512 

554 

597 

64 

455i 

4568 

4585 

4601 

103 

6617 

6628 

6638 

6649 

26 

639 

680 

721. 

762 

65 

'4618 

4035 

4651 

4668 

104 

6659 

6670 

6680 

6691 

27 

803 

843 

880 

922 

66 

4684 

4.701 

47r7 

4734 

105 

6701 

67 1 1 

6722 

6732 

28 

961 

999 

I037 

1075 

67 

475° 

4766 

4782 

4798 

106 

6742 

6752 

6762 

6773 

29 

1112 

1 150 

n87 

1224 

:  68 

48.4 

4830 

4846 

4862 

107 

6783 

6793 

6803 

6813 

3° 
31 
32 

1260 
1403 
1540 

1296 

H37 
!574 

1332 

1472 
1608 

'307 
1506 
1641 

. 

_6g 

70 
7i 

4877 
494° 
5002 

489J 

i£5J 
5017 

£9_°9 

497J 
5032 

4924 
4986 
5047 

tog 
109 
no 

6823 
6863 
6903 

6833 

6873 

6913 

6843 
6S83 
6923 

*853 
6893 

&932 

33 

1674 

1707 

1739 

1772 

72 

5062 

5077 

5092 

5107 

111 

6942 

6952 

6962 

6971 

34 

1804 

183b 

1867 

1899 

73 

5122 

5'37 

5152 

5167 

112 

6981 

6991 

7001 

7010 

'  35 

193.0 

1961 

1991 

2022 

74 

.5181 

5196 

5211 

5225 

113 

7020 

7030 

7040 

7049 

36 

2052 

2082 

2112 

2142 

75 

5240 

5254 

5268 

5283 

114 

7058 

7068 

7077 

7087 

37 

2(71 

2200 

2229 

2258 

76 

5297 

53<i 

5326 

534° 

H5 

7096 

7105 

7"5 

7124 

38 

2287 

231J 

2354 

2372 

77 

5354 

5368 

5382 

5396 

ii6 

7l34 

7'43 

7152 

7102 

39 

2400 

2427 

'2455 

2482 

78 

5410 

5424 

5438 

5452 

117 

7171 

7180 

7189 

7199 

40 

2510 

2537 

2564 

2590 

79 

5465 

5479 

5493 

5506 

118 

7208 

7217 

7226 

7235 

4i 

2617 

2043 

2669 

2696 

1  80. 

5520 

5533 

5547 

5560 

119 

7244 

7254 

7263 

7272 

,  42 

2721 

2747 

;2773 

279# 

: 

.  ii 

5574 

5587 

5601 

5614 

120 

7281 

7290 

7299 

7308 

43 

2824 

2849 

28.74 

2899 

82 

5627 

'5640 

PS 

5667 

121 

73 '7 

7326 

7335 

7344 

44 

2924 

2948 

2973 

299.7 

83 

5680 

5693 

5706 

5719 

122 

7353 

7361 

7370 

7379 

45 

302  r 

3045 

3069 

3093 

84 

5732 

5745 

57S8 

5770 

I23 

7388 

7397 

74o6 

74H 

46 

3"7 

314° 

3164 

3187 

«5 

5783 

579I6 

5809 

5821 

124 

7423 

7432 

744J 

7449 

47 

3210 

3233 

3256 

3279 

86 

5834 

5847 

5859 

5872 

125 

7458 

7466 

7475 

7484 

48 

33°i 

3J24 

3346 

3369 

87 

5884 

589/7 

5909 

5921 

126 

7493 

7501 

7510 

75,8 

49 

339i 

341J 

3435 

3457 

88 

5934 

5946 

59S8 

597i 

127 

7527 

7536 

7544 

7553 

'  5° 
5i 

3479 
3565 

3500 
3586 

3522 

3607 

3543 
1628 

89 
90 

5983 
6031 

59915 
6043 

6007 
60s-; 

6019 
6067 

128 
129 

7561 
7595 

7570 
7603 

7578 
7612 

Zi8J! 
7620 

52 

3649 

3670 

3°9i 

3711 

9i 

6079 

6091 

6103 

6115 

130 

7628 

7637 

7045 

7653 

53 

3732 

3752 

3773 

3793 

92 

6127 

6 1 39 

6150 

6162 

13' 

7662 

7670 

767S 

7689 

54 

38i3 

38_3J 

3853 

3873 

93 

6174 

6185 

6197 

6209 

132 

7695 

77°3 

7711 

77"i9 

i  55 

3893 

3J.T2 

3932 

395i 

94 

6220 

6232 

6243 

6255 

'33 

7728 

7736 

7744 

7752 

1  5° 

3971 

3£9_o 

4009 

4029 

95 

6266 

6278 

6289 

6300 

134 

7760 

7768 

7776 

7784 

57 

4048 

4007 

4086 

4105 

96 

6312 

6323 

6334 

6346 

'35 

7793 

7800 

7808 

7816 

5.8 

4123 

4142 

4161 

4>79 

97 

0357 

6368 

6379 

6390 

136 

7824 

7832 

7840 

7848  ■ 

.  59 

4198 

4216 

4234 

4253 

98 

6401 

6412 

6423 

6434 

137 

7856 

7864 

7872 

7880 

60 

4270 

.4289 

4307 

4324 

99 

6445 

6456 

6467 

6478 

'38 

7888 

7896 

79°3 

7911 

61 

4342 

4300 

4378 

4395 

100 

6489 

6500 

65 1 1 

6521 

'39 

7919 

7927 

7935 

7943 

62 

4413 

443° 

4448 

4465 

101 

6632 

6543 

6554 

6564 

140 

7950 

7958 

7966 

7973 

63 

4482 

4500 

4517 

4^34 

102 

6575 

6586 

6596 

6607 

141 

798i 

7989 

7997 

8004  j 

TABLE 


A  R  B 


ARE 


TABLE    II. 

t 
LON.DON. 


|d. 

id. 

id- 

ld- 

H- 

33s-  od- 

2466 
2477 

2471 
2482 
2493 

33s-  Ild- 

25K5 

2590 
2601 

34s-  i°dt 

2701 
2711 

2706 
2716 
2727 
2737 
2747 
2758 
2768 

35  s-  9d- 

2814 

2819 
2829 
2839 

36s.  8d. 

2924 

2928 

i 

343.  od. 

2596 

11 

10° 

2824 
2834 

9 

1933 
2943 

2938 
2948 

2 

2488 

1 

2606 

2612 
2622 

53s-  odi 

2721 

11 

10 

3 

2499 

2504 
2515 
2526 
2537 
2547 
2558 

2569 
258c 

2 

2617 

1 

2732 
2742 

36s.  od. 

2844 
2854 

2849 
2859 
2869 
2879 

11 

2953 

2958 

4 

2510 

3 

2627 

2633 

2 

I 

37s-  od- 

1 

296312968 

!27JJi9_Z7 
2982I2987 

2992J2997 

5 

2520 

4 

a_6j8 

2649 

2659 

2643 
2654 
2664 

3 

2752 

2 

2864 
2874 

6 

2531 

5 

4 

2763 

3 

2 

7 

2542 
2553 

6 

5 

2773 
2783 

2778 
2788 

4 

2884 
2804 
2904 
2914 

2889 
2899 
2909 
2919 

3 

8 

7 

2669 
^680 

2675 

6 

5 

4 

3002' 3007 

9 

2564 

2574 

8 

2685 

7 

2793 

2798 

6 

5 

301 1 

3016 

10 

9 

2690  2696 

8 

2803  2809 

1     7 

6 

3021 

3026 

TABLE    III. 

Hamburgh. 


Shil. 

JJ_ 

-I2_ 

33 

7T 
I4II 

r549 
1682 

4- 
1420 

£557 
1693 

3 

T6 
1429 
1566 
1699 

S 
TS 

I446 
£583 
1715 

3 

£4SS 

1591 

1723 

7 

TS 
I468 
l600 
1731 

y 

1  0 

1481 
1616 

1748 

5 

s 

i£8_9 
1622 
1756 

1 1 ' 

1498 
1633 
1764 

1 3 
-rs 

1515 

1649 
1780 

7 
_T_ 

1524 
1658 
1788 

7  s 

TT 

1532 
1666 

I796 

34 

1812 

1820 

1828 

1844 

1852 

i860 

1875 

1883 

1891 

1907 

1914 

1922 

35 

1937 

1945 

1953 

I968 

1976 

I984 

1999 

2007 

2014 

2029 

2037 

2045 

TABLE    IV. 

Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  Paris,  kc. 

Amfterdam  and  Antwerp,  j  Antwerp  and  Paris. 
Amfterdam  and  Paris.       |  Number  fixed  6489. 

If  you  take  for  Paris,  London,  Cadiz,  or  Venice, 
this  makes  no  alteration,  and  the  fixed  number  fhall  be 
the  fame. 

Amjierdam,  Venice,  and  Lyons. 

Amjierdam  and  Venice.  I  Amjierdam  and  Lyons. 
Venice  and  Lyons.  |  Number  fixed  6489. 

Amfterdam,  Paris,  and  Hamburgh. 

First    Case. 

From  Amfterdam  on  Hamburgh  and  Paris. 
From  Hamburgh  on  Paris  and  Amfterdam. 
From  Paris  on  Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh. 

Amjierdam  and  Hamburgh.  I  Amjierdam  and  Paris. 
Hamburgh  and  Paris.  [  Number  fixed  1470. 

This  may  ferve  likewife  for  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh, 
and  Venice  ;  but  you  muft  take  half  of  the  deniers  lubs, 
which  are  given  at  Hamburgh  for  a  ducat,  and  inftead 
of  Paris,  you  muft  read  from  Venice. 

Second    Case. 

From  Amfterdam  on  Paris  and  Hamburgh. 
From  Hamburgh  on  Amfterdam  and  Paris. 
From  Paris  on  Hamburgh  and  Amfterdam. 


Amjierdam  and  Paris. 
■\  Paris  and  Hamburgh. 


Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh. 
Number  fixed  8250. 


Amjierdam,  London,  Paris,  &c. 


Amfterdam  and  London. 
r  Paris, 

London  artds  r.  mce' 
j  Genoa, 

.   Leghorn. 


Number  fixed  291. 
Paris,        -j 

Genoa6,'    f  and  Amfterdam. 
Leghorn. 


Amjierdam,  London,  and  Spain. 
Amjierdam  and  London.      \  Amjierdam  and  Spain. 


London  and  Spain. 


Number  fixed  1104. 


Amjierdam,  London,  and  Li/bon, 

Amjierdam  and  London. 
London  and  Lijbon. 


1  Amjierdam  and  Lijbon. 
Number  fixed  427.0. 


Amjierdam,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 


Amjierdam  and  Genoa. 
Genoa  and  Venice. 


Venice  and  Amjierdam. 
Number  fixed  6454. 


Amjierdam,  Dantzick,  and  Hamburgh. 


Amjierdam  and  i  Dantzick. 
Amjierdam  and  Hamburgh. 


Dantzick  and  Hamburgh. 
Number  fixed  2510. 


Amjierdam,  Lijbon,  and  Lyons. 

Amjierdam  and  Lijbon.       I  Lyons  and  Amjierdam. 
i  Lijbon  and  Lyons.  j  Number  fixed  6489. 

But  if  the  change  from  Lifbon  on  Lyons  exceed  567 
reis,  take  ^  inftead  of  i,  and  the  fixed  number  will  bs 

3479- 

Amjierdam,  Paris,  and  Spain. 

Amjierdam  and  Paris.         I  Spain  and  Amjierdam. 
■1  from  Paris  and  Spain,    j  Number  fixed  2876. 

That  is,  whatever  French  livres  are  given  or  received 
for  a  piftole  of  Spain,  muft  be  reduced  into  fols,  and  the 
quarter  part  taken. 

There  might  be  chofen  many  other  places,  but  to  be 
ftiort,  we  have  taken  no  more  than  two  particular  cafes, 
which  we  have  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  propofitions. 

Berlin,  Amjierdam,  Genoa,  Turin,  Geneva,  Frankfort,  and 
London. 


Berlin  ana  Amjierdam. 
Amfterdam  and  Genoa. 
Turin  and  Geneva. 
Frankfort  and  London. 
Provifion, 
Profit. 


Turin  and  Genoa. 
Geneva  and'  Frankfort. 
London  and  10  times  Berlin. 
Fixed  number  8193. 


Genoa, 


ARB 

Genoa,  Venice,  Florence,  Leghorn,   Novi,  Milan,  Amjler- 
dam,  and  London. 


ARB 


~  of  Leghorn  and  Novi. 
Milan  and  Amjlerdam. 
Amfterdam  and  London. 
Provifion. 
Profit. 


Genoa  and  Venice. 
Venice  and  Florence. 
Florence  and  Leghorn. 
i  Milan  and  Novi. 
Number  fixed  9549. 


For  the  provifion  at  \per  cent,  the  fixed  number  is  14^ 
and  at  ^percent.  2i.|. 

The    Profit      TABLE    V. 


perC. 

0 

43 

86 

128 

170 

212 

253 

294 

334 
374 
414 

453 

1  O 

4 

48 

90 

r33 

'75 

216 

257 
298 

338 
378 
418 

457 

2 
t  0 

9 
52 
95 
£37 
179 
220 
261 
302 
342 
382 
422 
461 

I  O 

13 

J* 
_9? 
141 

'83 
224 
265 
306 
346 
386 
426 
465 

4- 
1  O  . 

'7 
60 
103 
!45 
'87 
228 
269 
310 
350 
39° 
43° 
469 

5 

22 

Js 

107 

149 
191 
233 
273 

314 

354 
394 
434 
473 

6 

26 

69 
111 

154 
r95 
237 
278 

3i8 

358 
398 
438 

477 

7 

3° 

73 

116 

158 
199 

241 
282 
322 

362 
402 
441. 
481 

8 
1  0 

35 

77 
120 
162 
204 

245 
286 
326 
366 
406 

445 
484 

9 

1  O 

39 
82 
124 
166 
208 
249 
290 
330 
372 
410 

449 
488 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

The   Loss    TABLE    VI. 


per  C. 

0 

44 

81 

132 

'77 
223 
269 

3£5 
362 

410 

45? 
506 

1  0 
4 
_4 
92 

J37 
182 
227 

273 
320 

3&7 
414 
462 
5" 

z 

9 
52 

97 
141 
186 
232 
278 

325 

373 
419 
467 
516 

3 
TTT 

13 

57 

IOI 

146 
191 

237 
283 

329 

376 
424 
472 
521 

4 
•re 

"7 

61 

106 

150 

'95 
241 
287 
334 
38i 
429 

477 
526 

22 

66 

no 

111 

200 

246 
292 

339 
386 

434 
482 

53i 

6 

1  0" 

26 

70 

114 

i59 
205 
251 

297 
344 
39i 
439 
487 

535 

7 

l"0 

3° 

_Zi 
119 

164 
209 
255 
3°i 
348 
395 
443 
491 

540 

a 

T"ff 

35 
79 
123 
168 
214 
260 
306 

353 

400 

448 
496 

545 

0 
1  0 

39 

83 

128 

'73 
218 
264 
3£f 

357 

405 

453 
501 
55° 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

An  Explanation  of  the  Table. 

N°  II.  is  for  London.  N°  III.  is  for  Hamburgh,  if 
the  exchange  is  found  in  the  eighths  and  fixteenths.  N  5 1, 
is  for  all  other  places ;  and  for  Hamburgh  when  the  ex- 
change is  in  {hillings,  i.  {hillings,  and  i {hillings.  N °  I V. 
ferves  to  {hew  the  numbers  that  muft  be  added  together, 
viz.  all  thofe  that  muft  be  added  together  on  the  fame  fide. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  are  for  profit  and  lofs.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  fum  of  the  addition  of  the  fide  in  which 
to  find  that  given  is  lefs  than  the  other  fum  of  the  fide 
where  what  is  received  is,  it  muft  be  fought  for  in  the 
table  of  profit,  N°  V.  and  when  there  is  a  lofs,  in  that 
of  N°  VI.  And  that  the  ufe  which  may  be  made  of  thefe 
tables  may  the  eafier  be  comprehended,  we  {hall  here 
add  fome  examples. 

Firjl    Example. 

A  of  Amfterdam  remits  on  London  to  B  at  34s.  5L 
groots,  what  B  remits  for  the  account  of  A  to  Cadiz 
at  49  J  d.  fterling  per  dollar.  If  the  merchant  at  Cadiz 
remits  the  produce  on  Amfterdam  at  i2ii  groots  of 
Holland  per  ducat  of  375  maravadis;  it  is  demanded 
how  much  A  hath  gained  or  loft,  exclufive  of  the 
charges. 

Solution  by  the  Tables. 

He  receives 
2654  121J  7335 

3457  7215 

1104  , 


He  gives 
34  s.  5rgrs. 
49i-d. 
Fixed  number 


7215 


l^percent.  gained. 


d. 

If  491 
Mar. 

If  375 


The  Operation. 
Maravadis.  d. 

240  will  give  1312-^  mar. 


272 

I2ii  grs. 
2 

243 
2 


13I2t¥t 

199 


11810 

11811 
1312 

261120 

199 

Now  the  2d  and  3d  terms  multiplied,  and  divided  by 
the  firft  in  the  order  they  now  ftands  will  be  exprefled  as 
follows  ; 

243  X  261120        ,  .  ,      . 

— - ,  which  ei*es  42*5  groots. 

2  x  199  X  375  "        T  D  & 

Now  the  difference  between  34  s.  5  gts.  {  and  425  gts. 

is  1  iigts.  therefore  ,/,,    c\  gn,  X  100  =-£&■  X  100  = 

2TV  nearly. 


d. 

49* 
4 

199 


34  s-  Sign- 

ify the  double  rule  of  three. 

Mar.      d.      grts. 

Mar. 

375     24°     "ii 

272 

243 


4  2 

You  may  exprefs  the  laft  three  terms  divided  by  the 

240x243X272X4  ,      ,    , 

firft  two,  thus,  — - =  425,  as  before. 

199  x  375X2  T  -" 

Second   Example. 

A  of  Amfterdam  remits  to  B  of  Dantzick,  at  276  grofs 
of  Poland,  for  one  livre  of  grofs,  the  which  B  remits  on 
Hamburgh  at  115^  grofs  for  48  {hillings  lubs  ;  if  Ham- 
burgh remits  what  it  amounts  to,  to  A  at  33T37  ftivers 
per  daalder  of  two  marks  lubs ;  it  is  demanded  how  much 
per  cent.  A  has  gained  or  loft,  omitting  the  charges. 

Solution  by  the  Tables. 


A  gives  1 15 1.  7 1 15 

A  receives 

N°  fixed  2510 

4276  is  138 

7888 



33t? 

1699 

9625 

9587 

9587 

grofs. 

IfH5T 

fliil.  lubs. 
If  32 


38  or  -;%  per  cent. 

By  the  rule  of  three. 
fliil.  lubs.  grofs. 

48  276  will  give  1 14-f-t-j  then 

ftiv.  of  Amfter.     fliil.  lubs. 

33tV  "4f£ 

This  ordered  according  to  the  foregoing  example,  will 
produce  n8T95  ftivers,  which  taken  from  the  120  ftivers 
firft  given,  there  remains  l~  ftivers,  therefore 
s.                s.  s. 

as  120 i-j^s 100  toil,  the  lofs /><r«»f. 

By  the  double  rule  of  three. 

grofs.  s.  1.  grofs.     ftiv.  ofAmft.     s.  1. 

1 154       .      32  276  33-^  48 

The  fractional   terms   being   reduced   into  improper 

fractions,  as  thefe  in  the  firft  example,    the  operation 

then  will  be  entirely  fimilar  to  the  laft  in  the  faid  example, 

and  118^  ftivers,  as  before. 

Third  Example. 

Two  perfons,  A  and  B  at  Paris,  have  occafion  for 
money  at  Cadiz;  A  remits  direflly,  and  gives  18  livres 
3  fols  per  Spanifli  piftole  ;  B  chofes  the  way  of  Holland, 
and  orders  to  be  remitted  him  from  Amfterdam  at  121^ 
groots  for  a  ducat  of  375  maravadis ;  Amfterdam  reckons 

ipcr 
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i.  per  cent,  charges,  -and  draws  for  his  rcimburfement  at 
the  rate  of  56^  groots  per  French  crown  of  60  fols  ;  it 
is  demanded  which  of  the  two  methods  proved  muft  ad- 
} 
his  who  remitted  directly. 


vantageous 
Anfwer 


A  gave  565 


Operation  by  the  Tables. 
3990  B  gave  1215  grts.  7326 


4-of  36  fols  is  9C4  6067  4  per  cent. 

Fixed  number 

10057 


22 
2876 

10224 
10057 


Seek  in  Number  VI.     167 


Otherwise. 


■^percent. 


By  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  the  queftion,  it  appears, 
that  what  Amfterdam  reckons  for  charges  may  be  confix 
dered  to  encreafe  the  number  of  fols  fo  much  more  than 
B   would  otherwife  have  paid  for  the   375  maravadis ; 

therefore  firft  fay,    if  100 £ ^60,   or  if  10 

1 6,  or  if  5 J0 3  muft  give  A, 

which  B  muft  pay  at  Amfterdam  for  his  charges  for  every 
60  fols  in  the  value  of  the  375  maravadis.  But  inftead 
of  finding  the  fols  B  muft  pay,  excluding  the  charges, 
2nd  then  computing  the  charges,  and  adding  them  to  the 
fols  laft  found  for  B's  whole  payment,  you  may  by  parity 
of  reafon  fay, 

groots.         fols.  groots. 

As  56J ■ — 6oT?o 121^  to  12944  fols  paid  by  B 

for  a  ducat.  Laftly,  to  compare  whether  A  or  B  has 
fucceeded  beft,  fay, 

I,  s.         the  maravadis  in  a  piftole.     fols. 

If  !8 3 . 1088 I2gif-  will 

give  389  maravadis,  which  B  would  have  have  got  in- 
ftead of  375,  had  he  exchanged  as  A  did  ;  therefore  it  is 
manifeft,  that  in  receiving  only  375,  he  had  lefs  than  A 
for  the  fame  fum  of  Paris  money  by  14  maravadis  ;  and 
to  make  a  calculation  per  cent,  it  will  be 

mar.  mar. 

As  375 -to  14— ——100  to  3-^,  the  anfwer. 

Fourth  Example. 

A  merchant  of  Hamburgh  orders  us  to  draw  for  his 
account  on  Dantzick,  at  270  grofs  of  Poland  for  1  livre 
de  grofs,  and  to  remit  the  amount  on  London  at  35  {hil- 
lings per  pound  fterling,  or  at  other  rates,  which  may 
be  more  advantageous  for  him,  provided  he  can  draw  on 
Dantzick  at  261  grofs  of  Poland  ;  it  is  demanded  at  how 
much  he  ought  to  remit  to  follow  the  laft  order.  Anfwer, 
at  36  fchillings  2f  groots. 

Solution  by  the  Tables. 

Take  the  half  of  the  grofs  of  Poland  according'  to  the 
order,  and  the  exchange  will  be  135  and  130^. 
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plied  by  12  for  groots,  and  the  next  by  2,  for  half  groots, 
at  each  time  dividing  by  261,  brings  out  2 1-  groots  nearly. 

Fifth    Example. 

There  is  an  order  to  A  of  Amfterdam  to  draw  on  Paris 
at  53^  groots  per  crown,  and  remit  on  London  at  34 
fchillings  1  groot  per  pound  fterling,  or  at  other  prices 
which  might  be  as  profitable  to  him  who  gave  the  order. 
If  they  can  draw  at  56^  and  remit  at  34  fchillings  7^ 
groots  ;  it  is  demanded  whether  he  can  comply  with  this 
commimon,  how  much  this  differs  per  cent?  Anfwer, 
Our  correfpondeht  receives  more  than  he  firft  ordered 
about  3  per  cent. 

Solution  by  the  Tables. 

s.  groots. 

34  fchilling  I  groot             2606         34  74. 

56^  pence                           3990        53  i 

A  receives  by  the  exchange  6196  and  by  the  order  6468 
6468 

128  feek  in  the  table  of  pro- 
fit, and  you  will  find  about  3  per  cent. 


Order$  x35  7793 

1    35  fchil.  2721 


1304. 


2869  this  muft  be  fought  for  in  the  table  for 
London ;  and  the  fchillings  and  groots  of  grofs  which 
correfpond  to  this  number,  will  be  found  to  be  36  fchil- 
lings 2|  groots. 

By  the  rule  oftlrree. 

In  this  queftion  it  is  obvious,  that  as  the  grofs  of  Po- 
land given  for  a  livre  de  grofs  decreafe,  the  fchillings 
given  for  a  pound  fterling  muft  proportionably  encreafe, 
to  follow  the  condition  of  the  laft  order;  hence  the  que- 
ftion is  an  inverted  one  in  the  rule  of  three,  and  thus 
ftated  : 
grofs  of  Poland.         fchillings.  grofs  of  Poland. 

If  270  35  261,  where 

270x35 


261 


gives  36  fchillings,  and  the  remainder  multi 


By  the  rule  of  three. 


groots. 
As53l 


s. 
-34 


groot. 
I- 


groots.    fch. 
"56t  t0  35 


groots. 
8  the 


fate  at  which  A  might  remit  per  pound  fterling  to  Lon- 
don, when  he  drew  on  Paris  at  56^  groots  per  French 
crown;  but  he  only  remitted  at  34s.  7!  gts.  therefore  in 
remitting  this  laft  fum  he  gained  1  fchil.  i  grt.  the  diffe- 
rence between  35  fchil.  8  gts.  and  34  fchil.  71  grts.  and 
to  find  what  that  comes  to  per  cent,  fay, 
fch.  grts.  grts.  grts. 
"34         7t         I2t         too  will  bring  out  the  anfwer. 

Sixth   Example. 

There  is  an  order  to  draw  on  Frankfort  100  rixdollars 
current  money  of  Amfterdam  for  I28i  rixdollars  of  Frank- 
fort, and  to  remit  on  London  at  35  fchillings  bank  mo- 
ney per  pound  fterling,  on  condition  that  the  agio  fhall 
be  5  per  cent.  If  after  this  our  correfpondent  writes  to  us, 
to  omit  executing  this  order,  if  not  already  done,  unlefs 
he  receive  2  per  cent,  more  from  London  than  he  had  or- 
dered :  if  they  can  only  draw  on  Frankfort  at  135  rix- 
dollars that  money  for  100  rixdollars  of  Amfterdam,  it 
is  demanded  at  how  many  fchillings  the  remits  muft  be 
made  to  follow  the  laft  order  ?  Anfwer,  34  fchillings  if- 
groots. 

Solution  by  the  Tables. 
I28i     7586  135       7793 

SperC  212  2perC.     86 

35  fch.  2721  — — 

7879 


10' 

7? 


»9 

79 


16. 


2640.  This  number  feek  in  the  table 
for  London,  and  you  will  find  34  fchil  lings  4^.  groots 
correfpond  thereto. 

For  a  different  folution,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
when  the  agio  is  high  the  lefs  Frankfort  money  is  given 
for  current  money  of  Amfterdam  (the'  exchange  being  bv 
banco  money)  confequently  the  lefs  banco  money  muft 
be  remitted  to  London  per  pound  fterling  ;  whence  it  is 
clear,  that  the  way  to  get  2  per  cent,  from  London  by  re- 
mitting at  the  fame  rate  as  before,  you  muft  confider  the 
agio  as  fo  much  lefs ;  therefore  inftead  of  95,  we  have 
97  rixdollars  banco  money  of  Amfterdam  for  128J  rix- 
dollars of  Frankfort,  at  which  rate  I  find  the. bank  mo- 
ney of  Amfterdam  equal  t6  r35  rixdollars  of  Frankfort  ; 
thus, 

rixd.  of  Frank,    rixd.  banco  ofdm/Terd.    rix.  Frank. 
If  128^  97  135  will 

give  IOli|  But  by  the  queftion  there  are  only  100; 
therefore  the  remifs  oh  London  muft  be  made  accordingly 
lefs,  by  faying, 


3B 


As 


A  R  B 


ARB 


As  ioiTyT 
103 

306 
1017 


fch.  banco,   rix. 

35  100  to  the  Aim  fought 


fch.     grts. 


7       XT  35XIOOXI03         .„        .         "=«•  g"1- 

10476.  Now ^        — -will  give  34      4ftheanfw. 

103 


Seventh    E 


X  A  M  P  L  E. 


T  of  Berlin  remits  for  his  proper  account  to  U  of  Am- 
iterdam,  a  certain  fum  of  bank  money,  at  133  rixdollars 
tor  100  rixdollars  bank  money  of  Amfterdam,  ordering 
him  to  remit  the  net  produce  to  A  of  Genoa ;  U  efFeds 
it  at  96  groots  per  dollar  of  5  Genoefe  livres.  A  on  his 
part  remits  this  to  B  who  lives  at  Turin,  at  128  fols  of 
riedmont  for  one  crown  of  Genoefe  money  of  74.  livres, 
who  takes  bills  on  Geneva  at  84  Piedmont  fols  for  one 
crown  current  of  Geneva,  and  remits  them  to  C.  who  in 
-jtUnn  remits  the  amount  on  Frankfort  to  D  at  130 
rixdollars  of  Frankfort  for  100  crowns  current  of  Ge- 
neva, who  finally  takes  bills  at  132  Batz  money  of  Frank- 
fort for  one  pound  fterling  ( 1  rixdollar  at  Frankfort 
makes  224  Batz)  the  which  he  remits  to  T  himfelf :  if 
the  five  commiffioners,  namely,  U,  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
dedudt  each  ^percent,  for  their  provifion ;  it  is  demanded 
at  what  rate  the  exchange  muft  be  between  Berlin  and 
London,  fo  that T gains  percent.?  Anfwer  6,',  rixdollars 
per  pound  fterling. 


Solution  by  the  Tables. 


133 

96 

8.4 
132 
3  per  a 


7728 
6312 

5732 
7695 
128 


128   7561 

130   7628 

Number  fixed  8193 


5  provifions  it  ^  per  C.  each    73 

27668 
23382 


23382 


4286.    This  fought  in  Tab.  I. 
there  will  be  found  60-i,  and  it  (hall  be  your  anfwer. 


6Jg-  rixdollars. 


Otherwise. 


The  general  method  for  fuch  extenfive  queftions  is  as 
follows ;  the  inveftlgation  whereof  we  fhall  clearly  fhew 
before  we  conclude  this'  fubject.  • 


I  pound  fterling  at  London: 
22^  Batz  money  of  Frankfort: 
100  rixd.  money  of  Frankfort: 

l^rixd.  money  of  Frankfort: 
100  crowns  cur.  of  Geneva  - 

1  crown  current  of  Geneva   z\ 

100  fols  of  Piedmont  = 

4tj%  fols  of 'Piedmont  - 

1  crown  at  Genoa  - 

2$  fols  at  Genoa  ~ 

,100  livres  at  Genoa  - 

5  livres  at  Genoa  - 

100  grts.  banco  of  Amjlerd.  \ 
100  crowns  banco  of  Amjl.  z 

100  crowns  banco  cfAmft.  - 

how  much  ; 


=  132  Batz  money  of  Frankf. 

-1  rixd.  money  of  Frankfort. 

:99t  rixd-  money  the  provi- 
fion deducted. 

-jfStf  crowns  cur.  of  Geneva. 

:99x  ""owns  cur.  at  Geneva, 
the  provifion  deducted. 

-liU  fols  of  Piedmont  at 
Turin. 

-99x  fols  of  Piedmont,  the 
provifion  deducted. 

:r  crown  of  Genoa. 

1152  fols  of  Genoa. 

:i  livre  at  Genoa. 

=99f  .,ivres  at  Genoa,  the  pro- 
vifion deducted. 

:3#  grts-  banco  of  Amjlerd. 

-.1  crown  of  Amfterdam. 

1994  crowns  banco  of  Amfter. 
the  provifion  deducted. 

:l33rixd.  of  Brandenburgh at 
Berlin. 

:i  pound  fterling  at  London. 


22*. 
13 


66 

226i 


2925OO 

100 


29250000 
100 


2925000000 
100 


292500000000 
100 


29250000000000 
100 


2925000000000000 

100 
292500000000000000 

27 
7 

9)147(16 
9 

57 
54 


132 
8 

9)1056(07 
9 

15 

9 

66 
63 


3S7903 
357903 
i3255t 
*3255f 

3963444? 

*52 

7926888 

19817220 

3903444 

50J 

602443538  I 

991 

542 1 99 1 842 
542 1 99 1 842 

200814512* 

2008 145 124 

664 

600435393534 

21 

6oo43539353 
110087078706 

i6j_ 

1260914326429'- 
991 

1 1 348228937861 
11348228937861 
4203047754764 
4203047754764 
334 

12567 1 1278674564 
132 

251342255734912 
377OI33836o2368 
125671127867456 

"7} 

16588588878504309-^ 
991 

149297299906538781 
149297299906538781 
5529529626168103 
5529529626168103  . 
33f 


292500000000000000)165331293582242628304    (5AV 

14625  "rixdol'.of 

I90829358224262830I  Branden. 
100    for  il. 

'  fterl.  at 

190829 I35S224262830224  Lond. 
17550 

15329 
14625 

704 

But 
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But  to  know  how  many  rixdollars  mutt  be  remitted /<?r 
pound  fterling  to  T,  (o  that  he  may  gain  3  per  cent,  fay 
by  the  rule  of  three  direct, 

If  100 s~rc% 1°3 


103 
65 

S»5 

618 


C_6.»- 

J  I   O  O 


515 

66J* 


—  Hoo)s|8i4-I-  (S^»xd- 

1)00)66195  100     of  Brand. 

■1  per  pound 

81(95     fterling. 

Eighth  Example. 

C  of  Genoa  remits  for  his  own  account  to  D  of  Ve- 
nice, a  certain  fum  at  104  Marchetti  for  4  livres  of  Ge- 
noa, ordering  him  to  remit  the  net  produce  to  E  at  Flo- 
rence ;  D  effects  it  at  75  crowns  d'or  of  Florence  for  100 
ducats  of  Venice.  E  takes  bills  on  Leghorn  at  119  fols  6 
livres  of  Florence,  which  he  remits  to  F  who  takes  others 
on  Novi,  at  175  dollars  for  100  crowns  de  marc  of  Novi, 
who  remits  them  to  G  who  in  his  turn  remits  them  toH 
of  Milan  at  180  foldi  imp.  for  a  crown  de  Marc,  who 
makes  a  remifs  at  Amfterdam  to  I  of  52  fols  of  Milan 
(whereof  140  are  worth  106  foldi  imp.)  for  a  guilder  of 
Amfterdam,  who  finally  takes  bills  on  London  at  34  fch. 
per  pound  fterling,  which  he  remits  to  C  himfelf,  for 
whofe  account  all  thefe  negociations  were  made.  If  fix 
of  the  correfpondents  deduct  each  i  per  cent,  for  charges, 
it  is  demanded  at  what  price  the  exchange  was  between 
Genoa  and  London,  if  C  finds  that  the  money  he  has 
been  indifburfe  for  fix  months  has  brought  him  in  an  in- 
tereft  after  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Anfwer, 
55 ,%%  d.  fterling  per  dollar  of  5  livres. 

Solution  by  the  Tables. 

\  of  175  is  87  i  5909  114  6659 

52     3649  75  5240 

34     '804  119  7244 

Fixed  number  9549    i  of  1 80  is  90  6031 
6  Provifions  at i percent,  each  130J  ■ 


^percent,  gain   170 


35174 

2J2II1 


2I2Ili  

3902T 
Which  anfwers  to 

Operation  for  the  exact  value. 
I  Dollar  at  Genoa  5  Livres  Genoefe. 

j.  Genoefe  livres  2./^  Marchetti   banco  of 

Venice. 


124  Marchetti  banco  of 

Venice 
iplp  Ducats  banco  of  Venice 


1  Due.  banc,  of  Venice. 


99^  Ducats  banco  of  Ve- 
nice, the  provifion  de- 
ducted. 
jj$  Crowns  d'or  of  Flor. 

7J.  Livres  of  Florence. 
991-  Livres  of  Florence, 
the  provifion  deduct. 
1 1 9  Ordinary  fols  of  Legh. 

I  Leghorn  dollar. 
991  Leghorn  dollars,  the 
provifion  deducted. 
100  Crowns  de  marc  at 

Novi. 
99J  Crowns  de  marc,  the 
provifion  deducted. 
1  Crown  de  marc  of  Novi  g.fflfi  Soldi  imp.  or  fols  of 
-exchange  of  Milan. 


100  Ducats  banco  of  Venice  % 

1  Crown  d'or  of  Florence 
'  J0f6  Livres  of  Florence 

/.     J?  Livres  of  Florence 
2.^0  Ordinary  fols  of  Leg. 
100  Leghorn  dollars 

lj.i$$  Leghorn  dollars 

100  Crowns  de  marc  of  Novi 


106  Soldi  imp.  of  Milan 

100  Sols  current  of  Milan 

52  Sols  current  of  Milan 

j..  f.  Common  ftiv.  banco  of 
Amfterdam 
100  Stiv.  de  grofs banco  of 
Amfterdam 
34S1iv.de  grofs  banco  of 
Amjlerdam 

how  much  for 


f$  Sols  current  of  Milan. 
99  [-  Sols  cur.  of  Milan. 
?0  Common  ftiv.  banco 
of  Amjlerdam. 
I  Stivre  de  grofs  banco 
of  Anxjlerdam. 
99J-  Stiv.  de  grofs  banco 
of  Amjlerdam. 
6.i0d.  Sterl.  of  London. 

1  Genoa  dollar. 


99 
3 

8)297(37 

57 

1 


"9 
5 


991- 
6 


105152 

78864 


893792000000000  1 


16)595(375 
48 


99 
3 

16)297(18 
16 


*37 
128 


21 

7 

32)  147  (4 
128 

19 


54 
5 

64)270(4 
256 

14 


"5 
112 


597 
99r 

5373 
5373 

5940 1 1- 
99£ 

.  534609 
534609 
29700V 


5910449^ 
3  99* 

53 1 9404 1 
53194041 
2955224^ 
24^ 
i_ 

5880897004 
■  99* 

5292807300 
5292807300 

294044850^ 
37? 

58514925187,^ 
"9 

526634326683 
58514925187 
5851492518737-^ 

6963276097290-^ 
99i 

62669484875610 
62669484875610 

3481638048645.4. 
»8t% 

69284597 168037314 
7i 

4849921801762611 
3464229858401861 

4-M 
S* 

5196344787602802IJ 
2 

IO392689575205604H 

5 

51963447876028020 

4.J.A 


51963447876028024^ 


d. 


893792Jooooooooo)5i963447,876o28o24!4(58ryt?fter 


4468960 

7273847 
715°336 

123511.87 
89379  2 

Carried  over  34132  61 


ling  for  a  Ge- 
noa doll  a. 


Brought  over 
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3413261 
2681376 


731885 


After  having  found  the  exchange,  which  is  here  be- 
tween London  and  Genoa  58  T'^  d.  fterling  for  a  dol- 
lar, it  muft  be  feen  how  much  per  cent,  ought  to  be 
gained  by  the  exchange,  which  the  example  tells  us  is 
8  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  fee  befides  this,  that  C  has 
been  in  difburfe  6  months  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  worked  by 
the  direct  rule  of  Three ;  and  fay, 

If  12  months  gain  8,  how  much  fhall  6  gain? 

2  4 

The  anfwer  will  be  4,  that  is  to  fay,   4  per  cent. 

Afterwards  there  is  to  be  obferved,  what  has  been  faid 
before  of  the  certain  and  uncertain  price,  and  of  the  di- 
recl: and  indirect  rule  in  our  example.  Genoa  gives  the 
price  certain  ;  then  it  muft  give  to  London  4  per  cent,  lefs 
than  it  has  received  ;  and  confequently  it  muft  be 
wrought  by  the  indirect  rule  of  Three ;  and  fay, 
If  100  —  give  58  T~Vd.  —  how  much  fhall  104  give  ? 
100 


104)5813  (Anfwer,  55  ^d.  fterling  for  a 
520  Genoa  dollar. 


613 

520 


93 

100 

9300 

980 
936 


44 


Having  folved  the  two  preceding  problems  in  the  moft 
concife  method  that  we  believe  is  poffible,  except  by  ta- 
bles, we  fhall  now  demonftrate,  in  their  explanation, 
how  to  perform  (in  the  fame  manner)  all  queftiohs  rela- 
tive to  Arbitrations.  And  firft,  we  fhall  deduce  the  rule 
for  ftating  them  from  the  fecond  example  of  the'  double 
rule  of  Three  preceding  the  tables,  when  the  firft  term  is 
fixed  ;  the  fecond,  fhewing  what  different  money  was 
given  for  it ;  the  third,  how  much  of  the  fame  fpecie  as 
the  fecond  is  given  for  the  fourth,  then  what  quantity  of 
the  fpecie  of  the  fourth,  for  a  fifth  term  given,  which  is 
of  the  fame  name  as  the  firft  term.  Now  as  all  fuch  quef- 
tions,  exceeding  five  given  numbers,  may,  according  to 
that  excefs,  be  called  queftions  of  the  treble,  quadruple, 
quintuple,  &c.  rule  of  Three,  for  whofe  ftating  we  derive 
the  rule  from  the  foregoing,  which  will  be  exactly  fimilar 
or  agreeable  to  it ;  only  we  fhall,  for  brevity's  fake,  call 
the  firft  term,  the  firft  antecedent ;  the  fecond  term, 
the  firft  confequent ;  the  third1  term,  the  fecond  antece- 
dent ;  the  fourth  term,  the  fecond  confequent,  &c.  and 
now  exprefs  the  rule. 

The  firft  antecedent  muft  be  a  fixed  exchange,  and  of 
the  fame  denomination  with  the  laft  confequent ;  the  third 
antecedent  of  the  fame  fpecie  as  the  fecond  confequent ; 
and  fo  on,  always  making  the  antecedents  of  the  fame 
name  and  fpecie  as  their  preceding  confequents,  which 
you  cannot  but  do  if  you  follow  the  conditions  of  a  given, 
queftion ;  and  if  you  have  fo  done,,  you  will  find  your 
kft  term  of  the  fame  fpecie  as  the  firft,  and  then  the  de- 
mand or  anfwer  will  be  of  the  fame  name  as  the  laft  con- 
fequent but  one  ;  if  you  find  your  work  ftand  otherwife,, 
moft  likely  you  have  miftaken  the  firft  term.  The  quef- 
tion being  thus  prepared,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fum  of  the 
antecedents  muft  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  fum  of  their 
confequents,  as  each  antecedent  is  fuppofed  equal  to  its 
refpeftive  confequent,  therefore  their  produ&s  muft  be. 
accordingly  fo;  for  inftance,  if 
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5  =  2  more  3,  and 

6  more  4  =  10,  and 

7  more  5  =   8  more  4. 

then  5  x  by  both  6  and  4,  x  by  both  7  and  5  3=  6ocf 
=  10  X  by  both  2  and  3,  x  by  both  8  and  4, 
but  as  one  of  the  antecedents  in  every  queftion  is  un- 
known, whilft  all  the  confequents  are  otherwife,  we  have 
an  unknown  (though  fuppofed)  quantity  multiplied  by 
the  known  antecedents,  =  to  the  product  of  the  confe- 
quents, therefore  the  unknown  quantity  (or  anfwer)  is 
found  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  confequents  (multi- 
plied by  one  another)  by  that  of  the  antecedents  (multi-' 
plied  in  the  fame  manner.)  For  example;  fuppofe  the 
cafe  were,  what  unknown  quantity  x  by  59  would  be 
equal  to  472  ;  then  I  fay,  472  divided  by  59  gives  the 
fought  quantity,  viz.  8.  Now,  in  order  to  contract  the 
work,  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  you 
divide  a  product,  which  had  divers  multiplicators,  or  you 
divide  one  of  the  multiplicators,  (which  will  admit  it)  by 
that  number,  and  then  multiply  by"  the  reft  (for  inftance 

X  1  X  12  12  ,   T     .    ...       .r        .  , 

it   is  hkewife  evident, 


1X    I!  12  , 

- — =i2=Tx2X3-; 


that  if  any  two  numbers  be  divided  by  the  fame  number, 
their  quotients  will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  num- 
bers were.  (Inftance,  12  divided  by  4  is  3,  and  20  di- 
vided by  4  is  5 ;  wherefore  as  3  is  to  5,  fo  is  12  to  20 ; 
which  was  to  be  fhewn.)  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if 
when  a  queftion  is  ftated,  you  can  divide  any  antecedent 
and  confequent  (though  they  are  not  oppofites)  by  the 
fame  number,  the  equality  is  ftill  kept  up  ;  and  thus  you 
muft  continue  fo  to  do,  till  you  can  find  no  antecedent 
and  confequentcommenfurableby  the  fame  number,  then 
ordering  this  laft  equation  ~as  above  directed,  you  will 
have  the  folution  :  and  note,  that  the  laft  confequent,  to 
which  the  anfwer  is  fought,  is  fubject  to  the  divifion  as 
the  reft ;  for  the  product  of  the  laft,  multiplied  by  the 
other  confequents,  is  ftill  the  fame,  whether  the  laft  or 
any  other  is  divided  by  the  fame  number;  this  may  be 
feen  by  the  laft  inftance  but  one,  if  you  call  12  the  laft 
confequent ;  and  from  what  has  been  faid,  I  infer,  that 
every  antecedent  after  the  firft  muft  be  of  the  fame  deno- 
mination, as  well  as  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as  its  preceding 
confequent;  and  that  if  any  antecedent  or  confequent  con- 
fifts  of  different  denominations,  you  muft  (to  retain  the 
equality)  either  reduce  both  them  and  their  refpedtive  con- 
fequents and  antecedents  into  the  fame  denomination,  or 
otherwife  make  the.lower  denomination  an  aliquot  part 
or  parts  of  the  higher  (as  3 1.  3  s.  fterling  would  be  3  -Jz) 
and  then  the  others  remain  unaltered ;  and  note,  that  in 
the  fecond  given  examples,  where  the  antecedents  and 
confequents  are  fcratched,  they  have  been  divided,  and 
the  quotients  ftand  towards  the  left,  feparated  from  them, 
by  a  point,  thus,  4.  ^/^  ;  and  what  has  been  here  faid  in 
regard  to  the  queftions  of  money,  holds  good  alfo  for 
thofe  concerning  weights  and  meafures,  which  may  be 
wrought  exactly  by  the  foregoing  rules. 

EXAMPLE. 

If  100  ft.  at  London  be  equal  to  106  ft.  at  Lyons,  and 
30  ft.  at  Lyons  are  worth  32  ft.  at  Paris,  and  113  ft-  at 
Paris  make  90  ft.,  at  Frankfort ;  and  12ft.  at  Frankfort 
are  given  for  18  ft.  at  Venice,  and  152  ft.  at  Venice  are 
the  value  of  97  ft.  at  Cadiz  ;  then  how  many  ft.  at  Cadiz 
are  equal  to  60  ft.  at  London  ?     Anfwer  s1  -rs 

Being  ftated  and  contracted   according  to  the  preceding 

rules  the  work  will  ftand  thus : 

Xcfpfft.  atLondon  =:  106  ft.  at  Lyons. 


5.    Z0  ft.  at  Lyons 

113ft.  atr>ar's 

1.  /j.  ff  at  Frankfort 

19.  ij?/  ft-  at  Venice 

How  many  at  Cadiz 

I'3 


Car.  ov.  5085 


—  4-  Zifc<  at  Paris. 
=  3.  0  ft.  at  Frankfort. 
==  3.  /$ft.  at  Venice. 
:=  97  at  Cadiz,  then 
=  bfi  at  London. 
106 
3 


954 


ARC 


ARC 


Brought  over 


5085 
565 

954 

97 

10735 

Divifor. 

1 

6678 
8586 

92538 
6 

Dividend 

10735)  555"8  (s 
53675 

1.  7  anfwer 

184.78 
10735 

77430 
75H5 

2285 

If  100  ells  at  Amfterdam  are  equal  to  120  ells  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  30  ells  at  Hamburgh  make  21*  ells  at  St. 
Gall,  and  86  ells  at  St.  Gall  are  equal  to  60  ells  at  Ge- 
neva, and  15  ells  at  Geneva  are  worth  28  ells  at  Dant- 
zick ;  quere,  how  many  ells  at  Dantzick  are  equal  to  45 
ells  at  Amfterdam  ?  Anfwer  50  ^ 
5.  /&  ells  at  Amfterdam      =t  2.  4-  /ffttWs  at  Haffib. 

gpS  ells  at  Hamburgh         sz  2llells  at  St.  Gall. 
43.  $0  ells  at  St.  Gall  =  3.  fo  ells  at  Geneva. 

/g  ells  at  Geneva.  r=      28  ells  at  Dantzick. 

How  many  ells  at  Dantzick    c=  3.  4t  e"s  at  Amfterdam. 
43  **i 

5  2 


215 


43 
3 

129 
28 


1032 
25S 

3612 
3 

215)10836  (50,  4  anfw, 
1075 

860 
860 


With  the  preceding  we  finifh  this  article  of  Arbitra- 
tion, and  have  therein  given  an  inftance:ofevery  cafe  that 
can  happen  in  this  curious  branch  of  arithmetick ;  fo  that 
anv  addition  would  be  fuperfluous,  and  unneceflarily  en- 
croach on  ourreader's  time,  without  adding  any  thing  to 
his  inftruflion,  which  we  believe  he  will  find  more  truly 
promoted  in  this  fliort  traft,  than  he  would  by  confulting 
the  many  volumes  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft  ;  as  he  has  here 
the  re,  ions  for  all  the  operations  propofed  added  to  the 
folitoi  ns,  which  other  authors  have  contented  themfelves 
with  giving  alone. 

ARBITRATOR  is  an  extraordinary  private  judge, 
between  party  and  party,  chofen  by  their  mutual  con- 
fents,  to  determine  controverfies  between  them.  Weft. 
Symb.fecl.  21. 

And  he  is  fo  called  from  arbitrium,  (free-will)  as  fome 
derive  it ;  or  becaufe  he  has  an  arbitrary  power,  as  is  fup- 
pofed  by  others  ;  for  if  arbitrators  obferve  the  fubmiffion, 
and  keep  within  due  bounds,  their  fenfences  are  defini- 
tive, from  which  there  lies  no  appeal.     1  Roll.  Abr.  251. 

The  award  of  arbitrators  is  definitive,  and  being  chofen 
by  the  parties,  they  are  not  tied  to  fuch  formalities  of 
law,  as  judges  in  other  cafes  are,  and  yet  they  have  as 
great  power  as  other  judges  to  determine  the  matters  in 
variance;  but  their  determination  muft  be  certain,  and 
it  is  to  be  according  to  the  exprefs  condition  of  the  bond 
16. 


by  which  the  parties  fubmit  themfelves  to  their  judg- 
ment.    1  Nelf.  Abr.  234.     Dyer  356. 

It  has  been  a  cuftom  to  chufe  two,  one  by  each  of  the 
contending  parties,  with  a  liberty  for  them  to  chufe  an 
umpire,  in  cafe  of  difagreement ;  but  as  this  method  has, 
on  many  occafions,  expofed  the  arbitrators  to  fome  dif- 
gufts,  from  thofe  whofe  differences  they  were  labouring 
to  reconcile,  it  has  been  a  practice,  for  fome  time  paft,  to 
nominate  three  in  the  bonds,  by  which  means  their  diffe- 
rent opinions  remain  fecret,  and  confequently  unknown 
to  the  concerned,  who  are  too  apt  ungeneroufly  to  re- 
flect on  a  determination,  which  will  naturally  differ  from 
the  opinion,  at  leaft,  of  oneof  the  parties,  and  excite,  in 
an  uncandid  manner,  a  cenfure,  where,  at  leaft,  their 
thanks  are  due. 

The  chancery  will  not  give  relief  againft  the  award  of 
the  arbitrators,  except  it  be  for  corruption,  &c.  and  where 
their  award  is  not  ftrictly  binding  by  the  rules  of  law,  the 
court  of  equity  can  decree  a  performance.  Chanc.  Rep. 
279.  1  Vern.  24. 

When  the  arbitrators  make  an  award  upon  one  day,  they 
cannot  make  another  between  the  parties,  on  any  other 
day;  nor  can  they  do  it  part  at  one  time  and  part  at  ano- 
ther, although  the  times  are  within  the  fubmiffion.  26 
Hen.  VI.  52.  39  Hen.  VI.  12. 

Though  the  arbitrators  may1  agree  upon  a  thing  one 
day,  and  on  another  thing  at  another  time,  and  at  lad 
make  an  award  of  the  whole.     47  Edw.  III.  21. 

Arbitrators  are  to  award  what  Is  equal  between  the  par- 
ties, and  not  on  one  fide  only,  and  the  performance  of  it 
muft  be  lawful  and  poffible,  alfo  the  award  muft  be  final. 
2  Mod.  Entr.  Engl.  262.   I  Inft.  201.   I  Roll.  Abr.  242. 

If  the  arbitrators  make  an  award  of  money,  to  be  paid 
to  a  ftranger,  &c.  unlefs  the  parties  haye  benefit  by  it,  it 
will  be  void.     2  Sound.  122.    2  Lill.  169. 

And  a  party  is  not  to  be  made  a  judge  in  his  own  caufe 
by  award.     1  Salk.  7 1 . 

Where  a  thing  is  to  be  done  on  payment  of  mortey,  a 
tender  of  the  money  is  as  much  as  an  actual  payment. 
Mod.  Caf.  33. 

Adtion  of  debt  may  be  brought  for  money  adjudged  to 
be  paid  by  arbitrators,  declaring  on  the  award;  and  alfo 
action  of  debt  upon  the  bond,  for  not  performing  the 
award.     Brownl.  55. 

When  there  is  but  one  arbitrator,  which  happens  when 
the  matter  is  referred  to  two,  and  they  cannot  agree, 
but  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  a  third  perfon,  it  is  cal- 
led an  umpirage.     8  Rep.  98. 

But  the  arbitrators  are  to  refufe,  and  declare  they  will 
make  no  award  before  the  umpire  fhall  proceed,  though 
an  umpire's  -award  fhall  be'  good,  where  the  arbitrators 
make  a  void  award,  which  is  no  award.  1  Lilt.  Abr.  1 70. 
It  is  faid  an  umpirage  cannot  be  made  till  the  arbitrator's 
time  is  out ;  and  if  any  other  power  be  given  to  the  um- 
pire, it  is  not  good,  for  two  perfons  canhothave  a  feveral 
jurisdiction  at  one  time.     1  Mod.  Rep.  15. 

But  this  feems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  practice  afore- 
mentioned, of  nominating  three  arbitrators  in  the  bond, 
except  the  diftinction  confifts  in  founds  only,  as  neither 
of  the  three  is  termed  an  umpire. 

An  arbitration  is  generally  an  effect  of  moderation  in 
the  contending  parties,  who  think  it  more  fafe  to  refer 
the  matter  in  difpute  to  the  determination  of  friends,  than, 
to  venture  a  trial  at  law,  more  efpecially  as  the  one  is 
coftly,  and  the  other  tranfacted  gratis ;  and  the  civilians 
make  a  difference  between  arbiter  and  arbitrator;  an  arbi- 
ter being  tied  to  proceed  and  judge  according  to  law, 
mingled  with  equity;  but  an  arbitrator  is  wholly  at  his 
own  difcretion,  without  folemnity  of  procefs,  or  courfe 
of  judgment,  to  hear  and  determine  the  controverfy  re- 
ferred to  him,  foas  it  bejuxta  arbitrium  boniviri.  Cowel. 
Arbitrators  fhould  give  their  award  without  entering 
into  particulars,  or  affigning  their  reafons  for  it,  as  this 
might  expofe  them  to  a  chancery  fuit  from  a  difTatisfied 
party,  and  it  fhould  be  in  writing,  and  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  arbitration  bonds. 

There  fhould  be  appointed  by  the  award,  fome  reci- 
procal aft,  to  be  done  by  each  party  to  the  other,  which 
the  law  requireth  to  be  quid  pro  quo,  although  it  be  never 
fo  fmall ;  and  reciprocal  acquittances  fhould  be  directed, 
either  general  or  particular  ones,  according  as  the  nature 
of  the  decifion  fhall  require.     Lex.  Mir. 
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The  arbitrators  are  not  to  award  any  thing,  whereby 
any  matter,  already  determined  by  a  decree  in  chancery, 
or  a  judgment >at  common  law,  or  any  fentence  judicially 
given  in  the  caufe,  be  infringed  or  meddled  with  j  for  fen- 
tence of  judicial  courts  of  record,  are  always  of  a  higher 
nature  than  arbitrators  awards,  and  juftly  challenge  both 
obedience  and  refpedt ;  though  civilians  themfelves  do 
frequently  call  merchants  in  to  their  affiftance,  when  the 
matter,  in  difp'ute  Is  relative  to  trade,  and  fometimes  re- 
commend the  decifion  of  a  mercantile  point  to  a  trader, 
after  they  have  long  and  curioufly  debated  it,  without 
bringing  it  to  a  conclufion.     See  Award  and  Umpire. 

ARBOR,  in  botany,  a  tree.     See  the  article  Tree. 

Arbor,  in  mechanics,  the.  principal  part  of  a  machine, 
which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft;  alfo  a  fpindle  or  axis  on 
which  a  machine  turns. 

ARBOR  VITJE,  in  botany,  the  tree  of  life. 

This  tree  receives  the  name  of  arbor  vita,  or  the  tree  of 
life,  becaiife  it  flourifhes  with  a  perpetual  greennefs,  and 
breathes  a  fragrant  and  delicious  odour.  It  never  grows 
to  any  bignefs  with  us  in  England,. being  a  ftranger,  and 
only  planted  in  gardens.  The  younger  branches  are  flat- 
tifh  and  tough,  bearing  on  each  fide  feveral  winged  leaves, 
which  grow  thick  together,  fcaly,  fomewhat  like  cyprefs, 
but  fmooth,  and  not  prickly  at  the  end,  and  very  flat. 
It  bears  little  fmall,  fcaly.white  cones  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches.     It  came  originally  from  Canada. 

It  is  an  opening  and  warming  plant,  provokes  the 
menfes,  and  is  good  againft  the  chlorofis ;  bruifed  with 
honey,  it  diflblves  tumours.  The  oil  is  commended 
againft  the  gout,  being  rubbed  on  the  part ;  for  jt  acts 
like  fire,  by  ftimulating  and  opening.  It  cleanfes  beds 
from  lice  and  fleas.     Eoerhaavc. 

ARBUTUS,  the  Strawberry-Tree.  This  genus  of 
plants  is  ranged,  by  Dr.,  Tournefort,  in  his  twentieth 
clafs,  intituled?  '  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  monopetalous 
flower,  whbfe  pointat  becomes  a  foft  fruit,  filled  with 
hard  feeds.'  Mr.  Ray  places  it  among  '  the  trees  bear- 
ing berries,  including  feveral  feeds;'  and  Dr.  Linnasus 
ranges  it  in  his  tenth  clafs  of  plants,  intituled  '  Decan- 
dria  Mqnqgyni.a ;'  the  flower  having  ten  ftamina,  and 
one  germen.  •  Thefe  trees  grow  naturally  upon  the  hills, 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  as  alfo  in  the  weftern  parr  of  Ireland. 
They  rife  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  but  do 
rarely  rife  with  an  upright  flem,  ufually  dividing  into 
many  Items  near  the  ground,  which,  put  out,  on  every 
fide,  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  fawed 
leaves',  of  a  bright  green,  and  are  ftifF.  Thefe  abide  all 
the  winter,  and  are  thruft  ofFin  the  fpring  by  the  new 
ones;  fo  that  it  is  always  cloathed  with  leaves.,  .The 
flowers  appear  in  September  and  October;  foon  after 
which  time,  the  fruit,  which  fucceeded  the  flowers  of  the 
former  year,  are  ripe;  for  they  are  at  leaft  a  year  from 
the  flowering  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Miller. 
,  ARCANUM,  a  remedy,  whofe  manner  of  prepara- 
tion is  incluftrioufly  concealed,  in  order  to  enhance  its 
value.  The  word  is  Latin,  and  literally  fignifies  a  fe- 
int. 

At  prefeht  there  are  three  remarkable  remedies,  which 
pafs  under  the  fpecious  name  of  arcanums,  viz.  arcqnum 
corallinum  ;  arcanum  duplex,  five  duplicatum  ;  and  arcanum 
joviale  ;  but  they  are  rarely  ufed  in  the  prefent  practice  of 
phyfic.  The  method  of  preparing  thefe  medicines  may 
be  feen  in  Quincy's  Difpenfatory. 

ARCHANGEL.  The  Englifh,  in  1553,  feeklng  a 
pafTage  through  the  north  and  eaft  feas  to  the  Eaft-Indies, 
difcovered  the  port  of  Archangel  in  the  White  Sea.  In 
this  d'efert,  there  was  only  a  convent,  with  the  little 
church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  From  this  port, 
having  afcended  the  river  Duina,  they  arrived  in  the 
midft  of  the  country,  and  at  laft  at  the  city  of  Mofcow. 
They  cafily  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  commerce  of 
Ruflia,  which,  from  the  city  of  Novogorod,  where  it 
was  carried  on  by  land,  was  transferred  to  this  fea-port. 
It  is,  indeed,  inacceflible  feven  months  of  the  year  ;  how- 
ever, it  was  of  much  greater  utility  than  the  fairs  of  the 
great  Novogorod,  which  fenfibly  decayed  by  the  wars 
againft  Sweden. 

The  Englifh  obtained  the  priviledge  of  trading  there, 
without  paying  any  duty,  and  it  is  fo  all  nations  ought, 
perhaps,  to  trade  together.     The  Englifh  factory  in  Ruf- 
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fia  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Archangel,  in  virtue  of  a  char- 
ter granted  by  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  czar  Ivan  Waffilowitz  fwayed  the  Ruffian 
fcepter. 

This  charter  is  of  too  extenfive  a  nature,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  crown,  the  Ruflia  company,  or  the  Britifh 
fubjects  at  large,  to  be.fully  complied  with,  and  is  con- 
fequently  become  in  certain  refpects  obfolete  :  it  referves 
however  in  full  force  fuch  neceflary  authority  as  excludes 
all  foreigners,  except  Ruffians,  from  a  participation  of 
the  Ruflia  trade  to  Great  Britain  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  the 
by-laws  to  which  the  traders  acquiefce,  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  company  is  fupported  ;  a  fmall  tax  is  levied 
for  extraordinary  occafions,  and  for  the  charitable  pur- 
pofe  of  relieving  poor  Teamen,  and  the  widows  of  deceafed 
mariners.  This  exclufive  privilege,  of  trade  to  Ruffia  ftill 
continued  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  factors 
employed  in  the  name  of  the  Ruffia  company  removed 
from  Archangel  to  St.  Peterfburgh,  foon  after  Peter  the 
Great  founded  that  city,  which  he  made  the  feat  of  the 
Ruffian  commerce.  Peter  the  Great  always  fhewed  a 
diftinguifhed  regard  to  the  Englifh  merchants,  and  even 
at  the  time  that  the  politics  of  the  two  nations  did  not 
entirely  coincide,  he  gave  them  his  royal  word,  that  at 
all  events  they  might  eonfider  themfelves  as  under  his  pe- 
culiar care  and  protection. 

The  trade  of  Archangel  comprehends  that  which  may 
be  tranfacted  in  a  part  of  Ruffia,  and  even  as  far  as  Mof- 
cow, by  means  of  the  Duina,  on  which  this  city  is  built, 
or  other  rivers  with  which  this  vaft  empire  abounds. 
Befides  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  alone  carry  on 
more  trade  here  than  all  other  nations  put  together,  the 
French,  Swedes,  Danes,.  Hamburghers,  and  thofe  of 
Bremen,  have  their  magazines  and  correfpondents  at 
Archangel.  The  commodities  for  this  place  are  filk  and 
woollen  fluffs,  linnens,  caftors,  (from  Canada)  paper, 
mercery,  hardware  ;  cannons,  and  other  arms,  powder, 
brimftone,  copper,  lead,  pewter,  brandy,  wine,  oil, 
vinegar,  fweetmeats,  dried  fruit,  faffron,  fugar,  fpice, 
pepper,  herrings,  incenfe,  copperas,  white  lead,  indigo  ; 
woods  for  dying  the  Ruffia  hides  ;  laces,  gold  and  filver 
wire,  and  of  this  latter  metal  in  fpecie.  To  which  may 
be  added  Bourdeaux  and  Anjou  wines,  (three  quarters 
red,  and  one  quarter  white.)  Syrops,  whitened  linnens, 
fuftians,  coarfe  cloth,  and  other  light  woollen  fluffs,  rib- 
bons, hats,  jewels,  houfhold  fluffs,    and  artificers  tools. 

But  of  all  themerchandize,  there  is  none  whofe  fale  is 
fo  fure,  or  thatturns  to  better  account  than  the  caftor  from 
Canada,  which  often  fells  for  ready  money,  though  this 
is  feldom  the  cafe  with  any  others. 

Furs  are-  (as  one  may  fay)  the  foundation  of  the  trade 
carried  on  with  Mufcovy,  and  the  chief;  and  although 
they  do  not.differ  in  quality  from  thofe  of  Lapland,  Bo- 
randai,  and  Siberia,  yet  they  are  to  be  found  here  in  greater 
quantities,  on  better  terms,  and  with  lefs  rifque.  The 
Ruffia  leather,  dry  or  falted  hides,  goat,  bear,  or  wolf- 
fkins;  hemp,  flax,  hogs-briftles,  filh-oil,  cavier,  tal- 
low, tar,  wax,  falted  falmon,  &c.  are  commodities  that 
Mufcovy  yields,  and  of  which  the  general -ftaple  is  efta- 
blifhed at  Archangel,  which  fince  its  being  frequented  by 
the  Englifh,  and  afterwards  by  other  nations,  has  carried 
away  a  great  part  of  this  trade  from  the  Baltic,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Revel. 

Of  all  thefe  products  and  goods,  the  moft  efteemed  are 
the  hides  of  Jeroflaw,  the  honey  and  wax  of  Plefkou, 
the  tallow  of  Vologda,  the  oil  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Volga,  the  flax  and  hemp  of  the  great  Novogorod,  the 
pitch  of  Duina,  and  the  fables  and  other  furs  of  Siberia. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  original  or  model  from  whence 
any  performance  is  taken. 

Archetype,  ihe  name  given  at  the  mint  to  the  ori- 
ginal weight,  or  ftandard,  which  is  kept  there,  and  by 
which  all  other  weights  ought  to  be  examined  and  ad- 
jufted. 

ARCHEUS,  a  term  introduced  by  Paracelfus,  and  de- 
fined by  his  interpreter  to  be  an  invifible  fpecies,  vague, 
and  feparating  itfelf  from  bodies,  the  phyfician's  power, 
and  nature's  virtue. 

Van  Helmont  makes  very  frequent  ufe  of  this  word, 

and  informs  us,  that  the  archeus  confifts  in  a  connexion 

of  the  vital  air,  as  matter  with  the  feminal'form,  which 
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»e  the  interior  fpiritua!  nucleus,  containing  the  fecundity 
of  the  feed,  and  of  which  the  vifible  feed  is  but  the  pod. 

This  archein  is  the  contriver  and  director  of  generation, 
inverting  itfelf  with  bodily  clothing.  In  animate  beings, 
it  perambulates  all  the  recefles  of  the  feed,  and  tranf- 
forms  the  matter,  according  to  the  entelecheia  of  its  own 
image,  placing  here  the  heart,  and  there  the  brain  ;  and 
to  every  part  affigning,  out  of  its  univerfal  monarchy,  a 
governor,  according  to  its  exigency  and  final  ufe,  which 
remains  in  its  office  till  death  ;  but  the  arcbeu's  is  always 
fluctuating,  and  never  fixed  to  any  member,  but  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  every  particular  governor  of  a  part, 
and  is  always  clear  and  lively,  but  never  idle. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  perceive  that  thefe 
philofophers  only  meant  nature  by  their  archeus. 

ARCHIFOU.     See  Alquifou. 

ARCHIPELAGO.  By  the  word  Archipelago  is  to  be 
underftood  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  different  feas  ;  but  that  we  are  now  going  to 
treat  of  is  moft  necefiary  for  the  European  merchants  to 
know,  being,  as  one  may  fay,  at  their  doors. 

This  Archipelago  (being  the  only  one  that  was  known 
to  the  ancients)  lies  in  the  Egean  fea;  and  the  principal 
iflands  are,  Argentiere,  Milo,  Siphanto,  Serpho,  Anti- 
paros,  Paros,  Naxia,  Stenofa,  Nicouria,  Amorgos,  Ca- 
loyero,  Cheiro,  Skinofa,  Raclia,  Nio,  Sikino,  Poli- 
candro,  Santorin,  Nanfio,  Mycone,  Delos,  Syra,  Ther- 
mia,  Zio,  Macronifi,  Joura,  Andros,  Tinos,  Scio,  Me- 
telen,  Tenedos,  Nicaria,  Samos,  Patmos,  Fourni,  and 
Skyros,  which  produce  oil  and  olives,  wine,  corn,  a  fort 
of  lichen  for  dying  red,  fome  ordinary,  and  fome  good 
iilk,  cotton,  figs,  marts,  and  planks,  fait  (at  Milo)  in 
vaft  plenty  and  very  cheap,  brimftone,  great  quantities 
of  millftones  (at  Milo)  flax,  cheefe,  oxen,  fheep,  mules, 
emmery,  laudanum,  wool,  goats  hair,  marble,  cotton 
cloth,  a  fmall  quantity  of  pitch,  vallonea,  honey,  wax, 
fcammony,  feveral  forts  of  earth,  capers,  &c.  which 
the  natives  fell  to  the  feveral  Europeans,  who  go  here  to 
purchafe  them. 

Candia  is  a  large  ifland  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
aforementioned  Archipelago,  formerly  known  under  the 
name  of  Crete ;  it  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and  all 
the  Chriftian  nations,  who  traffic  to  the  Levant,  have 
confuls  fettled  here.  The  chief  towns  of  the  ifle  are, 
Canea,  Retino,  Candia,  and  Gi.-apetra  ;  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  principal  place,  as  well  indeed  as  all  the  reft 
of  the  ifland,  are  covered  with  almoft  an  infinite  number 
of  olive  trees,  yielding  very  good  oil,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  it,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  in  a 
common  year  are  gathered  at  leaft  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  meafures,  of  eight  ocques  and  a  half,  and  the 
ocques  of  three  pounds  two  ounces  :  here  are  likewife 
purchafed,  wine,  gum  adraganth,  laudanum,  wool,  filk, 
honey,  wax,  .cheefe,  cotton,  and  wheat. 

Salonica  (the  ancient  Thejfalotiica)  is  a  fea-port,  feated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  bearing  the  fame  name  in 
the  Archipelago.  All  the  European  nations  trade  here, 
but  the  greateft  commerce  is  from  Italy.  This  place  is 
very  fertile  in  corn.  The  other  merchandize  of  Salonica, 
are  tobacco  (of  which  whole  fhip-loads  are  exported  at 
a  time)  hides,  cotton  in  wool,  (better  than  that  of 
Smyrna)  yellow  wax,  brought  here  in  large  quantities 
fromTurkifh  Valachia,  unwafted  wool,  and  fome  coarfe 
woollen  fluffs,  for  the  cloathing  of  the  poor  people  and 
foldiers. 

The  goods  carried  there  are  indigo,  cochineal,  ginger, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmegs  dying  woods,  fugar, 
lead,  pewter,  block  and  fingle  tin,  cloths  from  England, 
France  and  Holland,  paper,  almonds,  verdigreafe,  and 
fometimes  coffee  from  the  ifles. 

ARCHITECT,  a  perfon  fkilful  Th  architecture,  who 
defi^ns  and  draws  plans  of  firudtures,  and  directs  the 
artificers  in  the  execution. 

Whenever  a  youth  is  deftined  for  this  bufinefs,  he  ought 
to  have  a  peculiar  tafte  for  architecture,  and  from  the 
force  of  genius  be  able  to  difcover,  not  only  the  magni- 
ficence of  buildings  richly  decorated  with  ornaments,  but 
that  beautiful  fimplicity,  in  fome  edifices,  which  only 
flrikes  the  man  of  true  tafte.  He  fhould  alfo  have  a 
lively  and  bold  imagination.  To  fuch  a  genius  ought  to 
be  added  a  liberal  education  j    he  (hould  learn  at  leaft 


Latin,  French,  and  Italian  ;  be  acquainted  with  the 
mathematics,  and  in  particular  be  /killed  in  geometry  and 
Purveying  land.  He  fhould  early  acquire  the  art  of 
drawing  to  great  perfection ;  and  having  ftudied  the 
works  of  Palladio,  Vitruvius,  and  the  other  celebrated 
authors  on  this  fubject,  fhould  view  the  moft  celebrated 
buildings  in  England,  improve  and  perfect  his  knowledge 
by  travelling  abroad,  every  where  taking  draughts  with 
his  own  hand  of  thofe  buildings  that  are  moft  worthy  of 
his  notice,  and  making  proper  obfervations  on  their 
beauties  and  defects.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
fhould  make  himfelf  a  perfect  mafter  in  the  theory  of  all 
the  arts  employed  in  building,  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
fecrets  of  the  mafon,  ftatuary,  carver,  brick-layer,  car- 
penter, and  joiner  ;  be  a  judge  of  the  materials  ufed  by 
each,  and  know  where  the  beft  hands  are  to  be  found. 

With  thefe  qualifications,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  great,  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  handfome  for- 
tune. This  acquaintance  is  not  however  eafily  obtained 
by  a  profeflbr  in  any  art  or  fcience.  But  the  Englifh  ar- 
chitect, while  taking  the  tour  of  Europe,  may  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  contracting  fome  degree  of  inti- 
macy with  thofe  placed  by  their  birth  in  a  rank  much 
above  him ;  by  their  being  related  as  fellow  countrymen, 
and  connected  as  fellow  travellers  in  a  foreign  nation  : 
a  relationfhip  that  is  drawn  clofer  in  proportion  to  their 
diftance  from  hence. 

The  profits  of  the  arcbitetl  are  very  confiderable. 
He  draws  the  plan  of  a  palace,  church,  bridge,  or  other 
ftructure  ;  in  which  he  exhibits  the  whole  building,  with 
all  its  ornaments,  formed  upon  a  fcale,  with  ground- 
plats  of  the  feveral  apartments,  clofes,  &c.  Befides 
thefe,  he  generally  cauies  a  model  to  be  formed  in  wood 
alfo  upon  an  exact  fcale  :  by  which  the  employer  has  a 
diftincr.  view  of  the  defign.  When  the  gentleman  has 
fixed  upon  a  plan,  they  agree  upon  the  price ;  and  the 
architect  either  undertakes  the  whole  work  for  a  certain 
fum,  or  is  only  paid  for  fuperintending  it.  In  either 
cafe,  all  the  mafter  workmen  are  generally  of  his  own 
chufing,  and  fuch  as  he  thinks  capable  of  properly  exe- 
cuting their  feveral  branches. 

ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  of  building  or  ereft- 
ing  proper  ftrudtures,  either  for  habitation  or  defence. 

This  art,  with  regard  to  its  objects,  is  generally  di- 
vided into  three  branches,  civil,  military,  and  naval. 

Civil  architecture,  is  the  art  of  defigning  and  building 
ufeful  and  fpacious  ftrudtures  for  the  various  ufes  of  civil 
life.  And  this  is  what  is  ufually  implied  by  the  word 
architecture. 

The  time  when  this  beautiful  art  was  firft  invented  is 
very  uncertain  :  but  as  nature  mult  neceflarily  direct 
mankind  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
feafons,  and  the  incurfions  of  enemies,  architecture  is 
prefumed  to  be  one  of  the  firft  inventions  human  reafo.n 
was  capable  of.  Neceflity  occafioned  the  invention  of 
architecture,  and  the  vanity  of  men  embellilhed  it.  The 
good  and  bad  tafte  of  people  have  fucceflively  fpoiled 
and  recovered  it.  In  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  we 
are  informed,  that  a  city  was  built  by  Enoch  in  order 
(as  is  fuppofed  by  fome)  to  defend  himfelf  and  his  family 
againft  the  pofterity  of  Abel,  whom  Cain,  the  father  of 
Enoch,  had  murdered.  The  materials  that  were  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  ancient  times,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  put  together,  is  not  eafy  to  be  determined  at 
this  juncture.  Immediately  after  the  flood,  we  find  the 
Babel  projectors  making  ufe  of  brick,  and  flime  inftead 
of  mortar ;  what  rules  or  orders  were  obferved  by  thefe 
early  builders,  whether  they  embellilhed  their  works 
with  any  confiderable  ornaments,  or  whether  they  chiefly 
confulted  bulk,  grandeur,  or  convenience,  are  enquiries 
perhaps  more  curious  than  ufeful,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  infilled  upon. 

The  public  ftrudtures  among  the  Hebrews,  if  we  con- 
fider  either  the  magnificence  of  the  temple,  or  the  ftate- 
linefs  of  their  buildings  in  Jerufalem  and  other  cities, 
are  undeniable  teftimonies  of  their  great  flcill  in  archi- 
tecture. 

With  regard  to  the  greatnefs  or  bulk  of  ftrudtures,  we 
find  the  ancients,  efpecially  among  the  eaftern  nations  of 
the  world,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  moderns  ;  for  not  to 
mention  the  tour  of  Babel,  of  which,  an  author  fays,  the 
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foundations  were  to  be  feen  in  his  time,  which  looked 
like  a  fpacious  mountain  ;  what  could  be  more  noble 
than  the  walls  of  Babylon,  its  hanging  gardens,  and  its 
temple  to  Jupiter  Belus,  which  rofe  a  mile  high  by  eight 
feveral  ftories,  each  ftory  a  furlong  in  heighth,  and  at 
the  top  of  which  was  the  Babylonian  obfervatory  ?  The 
beautiful  manner  of  building,  which  afterwards  prevailed 
amongft  the  anciants,  confifting  of  certain  orders  and 
rules  laid  down  by  the  great  mailers  of  architecture,  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  hints  taken 
from  the  moft  fimple  materials,  which  are  employed  in 
building.  The  patrons  of  this  opinion  difcover,  or  at 
leaft  imagine  they  difcover,  a  refemblance  between  the 
parts  of  a  ftructure  in  its  utmoft  fimplicity,  and  the  moft 
elegant  ornaments  of  architeiiure  :  they  fay,  that  the 
pieces  of  timber,  of  which  the  roofs  and  floors  of  houfes 
are  made,  were  the  original  of  ftone  and  marble  pillars, 
of  architraves,  friezes,  trigliphs,  cornices,  and  other 
parts  which  conftitute  a  fine  piece  of  architeiiure.  This 
is  one  account  given  of  the  original  of  architeiiure,  which 
however  is  too  plaufible  to  be  rejected  as  chimerical. 
The  Greeks,  to  whom  we  owe  feveral  ufeful  inventions, 
are  thought  to  be  the  authors  of  this  art,  at  leaft  of  thofe 
beautiful  orders,  which  now  make  an  effential  part  of  it, 
viz.  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian :  thefe,  we  are  told, 
were  firft  pradtifed  in  Greece,  and  from  thence  commu- 
nicated to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  firft  who  brought  architeiiure 
to  perfection  ;  their  architeiiure  refembled  their  own  cha- 
racter ;  it  difplayed  over  all  a  noble  fimplicity,  agreeable 
to  nature,  and  a  greatnefs  which  filled  the  mind  and 
charmed  ir.  One  reads  with  aftonifliment,  in  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  the  defcription  of  the  labyrinth,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  1200  palaces  compofed  of  1500  chambers, 
mixed  with  terrafles,  which  communicated  together 
around  twelve  halls,  and  left  no  outlet  to  thofe  who 
entered. 

Egypt  always  aimed  at  what  was  great.  It  raifed  mo- 
numents for  pofterity ;  its  pyramids  are  flill  fubfifting ; 
the  greateft  has  a  bafe  of  704  feet  on  every  fide,  and  its 
perpendicular  height  is  630  j  it  ends  in  a  platform  of 
forty-eight  feet  in  circumference ;  and  its  four  fides  are 
expofed  exactly  to  the  four  regions  of  the  world.  As  for 
the  Perfian  architeiiure,  it  was  very  much  ornamented  ; 
but  thefe  ornaments,  though  neatly  wrought,  want  tafte, 
and  have  nothing  natural. 

When  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations  broke  in 
upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  arts  and  fciences  became  a 
facrifice  to  ignorance  and  barbarity,  architeiiure  was  loft 
in  the  general  confufion. 

Inftead  of  the  beautiful  order  recommended  and  ex- 
plained by  that  great  artift,  Vitruvius,  an  odd,  fanciful, 
difproportioned  way  of  building  took  place,  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  Gothic,  from  the  barbarous  people 
who  introduced  it.  Moft  of  the  ancient  ftructures  in 
England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  of  this  kind, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  fome  of  our  largeft  and  moft 
magnificent  churches  are  vaftly  inferior  to  the  heathen 
temples,  that  were  much  lefs  in  bulk.  "  Let  any  one 
reflect  (fays  Mr.  Addifon)  on  the  difpofition  of  mind  he 
finds  in  himfelf  at  his  firft  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  how  his  imagination  is  filled  with  fomething 
great  and  amazing ;  and  at  the  fame  time  confider  how 
little  in  proportion  he  is  affected  with  the  infide  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the 
other."  The  moderns  have  long  fince  laid  afide  the 
Gothic  way  of  building,  and  are  returned  to  the  ancient 
tafte  ;  they  have  found  the  rules  and  maxims,  laid  down 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  architects,  to  be  the  only  rules 
that  are  perfectly  conliftent  with  beauty  and  true  great- 
nefs. The  ufeful  nefs  and  excellence  of  architeiiure  will 
appear,  if  we  confider  how  much  it  contributes  to  the 
convenience  and  fatisfadtion  of  life  in  general.  As  moft 
civilized  nations  have  owed  their  fecurity  to  their  ikill  in 
this  art,  fo,  where  this  kind  of  knowledge  has  been 
wanting,  mankind  has  been  continually  expofed  to  the 
infults  of  neighbours,  and  perhaps  been  obliged  to  wan- 
der from  place  to  place,  for  want  of  a  proper  defence  to 
fecure  them  in  their  pofieffions. 

Architeiiure,  therefore,  well  deferves  the  care  of  every 
well  regulated  ftate,  it  being  an  art  that  affifts  us  in  build- 


ing, not  only  magnificent  houfes  and  places  of  worlhip, 
but  fliips,  caftles,  and  other  ftructures  necefiary  for  the 
defence  and  ornament  of  fociety. 

_  Architeiiure  is  a  fcience  which  ought  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  other  arts  and 
fciences ;  as  optics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  defignin», 
gilding,  painting,  natural  philofophy,  medicine,  law,  &c. 
It  was  necefiary  among  the  ancients,  that  an  architect 
ftiould  have  fkill  in  mufic,  to  firing  their  catapultas,  and 
other  warlike  inftruments  ;  and  to  place  mufical  veflels 
of  brafs  in  the  theatres. 

Another  particular  necefiary  to  be  acquired  by  an  ar- 
chitect, is  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  orders  and  propor- 
tions obferved  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tects, as  fhall  help  to  give  him  fome  notion  of  the  beauty 
or  excellency  of  a  fine  pile  of  building.  Without  fome 
acquaintance  with  the  orders  and  proportions  of  archi- 
teiiure, it  is  impoflible  to  make  a  proper  judgment  of  the 
beauty  or  excellence  of  any  fabric  whatfoever.  A  per- 
fon,  it  is  granted,  without  any  extraordinary  fkill  of  this 
kind,  may  be  fenfibly  affected  at  the  fight  of  a  magnifi- 
cent ftructure,  and  conclude  it  to  be  the  work  of  fome 
great  mafter.  However,  was  he  afked  the  reafon  of  his 
opinion,  he  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  defend  it. 

It  is  a  regular  difpofition  of  the  feveral  orders  of  ar- 
chiteiiure, and  an  exact  obfervance  of  the  proportion  of 
their  refpective  parts,  which  gives  that  force,  beauty, 
and  greatnefs  of  manner,  which  is  fo  much  admired  in 
good  buildings.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  fo  happy 
in  adjufting  the  height,  breadth,  and  bulk  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  an  edifice,  tjhat  any  great  neglect  of  their  rules 
has  been  found  to  be  a  deviation  from  proportion  and 
beauty  itfelf.  In  fliort,  wherever  the  rules  of  the  an- 
cients have  been  difregarded,  and  little  fanciful  orna- 
ments introduced,  as  in  Gothic  buildings,  there  is  no- 
thing of  that  magnificence  or  grandeur,  which  appear  in 
ftructures  built  after  the  Greek  and  Roman  models. 

A  fmall  building,  where  the  ancient  greatnefs  of  man- 
ner is  obferved,  has  fuch  a  force  upon  the  imagination, 
that  it  fhall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  one  twenty 
times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner  is  ordinary  and  little. 
Mr,  Addifon  has  a  good  obfervation  to  this  purpofe, 
quoted, from  Monf.  Freart's  Parallel  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Architeiiure,  which  ferves  to  let  us  fee  what  is 
meant  by  greatnefs  of  manner.  See  his  Speiiator,  N°4i5« 
In  fhort,  nothing  is  truly  great  or  beautiful  in  architeiiure, 
but  what  is  formed  upon  the  ancient  models,  and  agree- 
able to  thofe  rules  and  maxims  laid  down  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  architects.  A  number  of  little  trifling  or- 
naments in  building  are  like  puns  in  an  epic  poem,  rather 
blemilb.es  than  beauties,  and  take  off  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  principal  defign. 

The  manner  of  the  ancients  being  then  the  ftandard 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  building,  we  fhall  here  give 
the  reader  a  fhort  view  of  the  writings  of  the  beft  authors 
upon  this  fubject. 

We  have  no  Greek   authors  extant  on  architeHun. 
The  firft  who  wrote  of  it  was  Agatharcus  the  Athe- 
nian, who  was  fucceeded  by  Democritus,  Archimedes, 
and  Theophraftus. 

Among  the  Latins,  were  Fuflitius,  Terentius  Varro, 
Publius  Septimius,  Rufus,  and  Epaphroditus.  Pliny 
the  Younger  has  likewife  wrote  a  good  treatife  upon 
this  art. 

But  of  all  the  ancients  Vitruvius  is  the  only  entire  au- 
thor, though  Vegetius  relates  that  there  were  feven  hun- 
dred architects  in  Rome  in  his  time.  Vitruvius  lived 
under  Auguftus,  and  compofed  a  Complete  Syftem  of 
Architeiiure  in  ten  books,  which  he  dedicated  to  that 
prince.  He  ha$  divided  his  work  into  three  parts,  viz. 
building,  dialling,  and  mechanics. 

His  rules  for  architeiiure  were  highly  efteemed  among', 
the  ancients,  and  are  ftill  the  ftandard  for  practice  among 
the  moderns.     He  has  been  commented  upon  by  Phi- 
lander and  Daniel  Barbaro,   and  tranflated  into  many 
languages. 

There  are  two  things  cenfured  by  the  moderns  in  this 
excellent  work,  viz.  want  of  method,  and  obfeurity. 
The  mixture  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  Vitruvius,  is  fuch, 
that  Leon  Baptifta  Alberti  has  obferved,  he  wrote  Latin 
to  the  Greeks,  and  Greek  to  the  Latins  j  he  adds,  that 
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the  work  contains  abundance  of  things  fupeffluous  and 
foreign  to  the  purpofe.  For  this  reafon,  M.  Perrault 
has  extracted  all  the  rules  out  of  Vitruvius's  prolix 
work,  and  methodized  and  publifhed  them  in  a  little 
abridgement. 

Several  authors  have  alfo  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
text  of  Vitruvius,  particularly  Philander,  Barbaro,  and 
Salmafius,  in  notes  added  to  their  feveral  Latin  editions  ; 
Rivius  and  Perrault  in  the  notes  to  their  German  and 
French  verfions ;  and  Baldus  in  his  Lexicon Vitruvianum, 
enlarged  by  de  Laet.  The  fame  M.  Perrault  has  alfo  com- 
pofed  an  excellent  treatife  of  the  five  orders,  which  may 
be  efteemed  a  fupplement  to  Vitruvius,  who  left  the 
doctrine  of  the  orders  defective. 

The  authors  upon  architecture,  fince  Vitruvius,  are 
Leon  Baptifta  Alberti,  who,  in  1512,  publifhed  ten  books 
of  the  art  of  building,  in  Latin,  defigned  to  outvie  Vi- 
truvius ;  in  which,  however,  he  has  not  fucceeded :  his 
work  has  abundance  of  good  things,  but  is  deficient  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  orders.  Seb.  Serlio,  who  wrote  feven 
books  of  architecture ;  five  of  which,  concerning  the  five 
orders,  were  made  public  in  1602  ;  throughout  all  which, 
he  exactly  keeps  to  Vitruvius's  rules  ;  the  feventh  was 
fince  publifhed  in  1675;  but  the  fixth,  concerning  pri- 
vate buildngs,  has  not  yet  appeared.  And  Palladio>  who 
wrote  four  books  of  architecture,  containing  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  art,  with  various  inftances  of  all  the 
kinds  of  works,  publifhed  in  Italian  in  1575;  the  two 
firft  books  are  rendered  into  High-Dutch,  and  enlarged 
with  annota;ions,  by  Boeckler.  Phil,  de  Lorme,  who 
publifhed  nine  books  of  architecture  in  French,  in  1567. 
I.  Barozzi  de  Vignola,  who,  in  1631,  made  public  his 
rules  of  the  five  orders  in  Italian,  fince  tranflated,  with 
large  editions,  byDaviler,  underthe  title  of  Cours  d"  Archi- 
tecture, &c.  and  fince  alfo  into  High-Dutch,  with  notes. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  Vincent  Scamozzi,  his  idea  of 
Univerfal  Architecture,  publifhed  in  1615,  in  Italian.  Car. 
Phil.  Dieuflart,  in  his  Theatre  of  Civil  Architecture, 
publifhed  in  High-Dutch  in  1697;  wherein  he  not  only 
delivers  the  rules  of  architecture,  but  explains  and  com- 
pares the  five  orders,  as  laid  down  by  Palladio,  Vignoli, 
Scamozzi,  &c.  which  fame  defign  was  alfo  executed  in 
French  by  R.  Frtart  de  Cambray,  in  a  parallel  of  the 
ancient  architecture -with  the  modern,  publifhed  in  French 
in  1650,  and  fince  tnnflated  into  Englifh,  with  additions, 
by  Mr.  Evelyn.  Fr.  Blonde),  director  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting,  &c.  in  1698,  gave  a  courfe  of 
architecture,  in  French  ;  being  a  collection  from  all  the 
celebrated  writers  upon  the  fubject  of  the  orders,  &c. 
Nic.  Goldman,  in  a  treatife  de  Stylometris,  publifhed  in 
Latin  and  High-Dutch,  in  the  year  1661,  has  done  good 
fervice,  by  reducing  the  rules  and  orders  of  architecture 
to  further  degrees  of  perfection,  and  fhewing  how  they 
may  be  eafily  delineated  by  means  of  certain  inftruments 
invented  by  him. 

Laftly,  the  elements  of  architecture  are  very  ingenioufly 
laid  down  by  Sir  H.  Wotton.  The  fame  are  reduced 
by  Sturmius  and  Wolfius,  to  certain  rules  and  demon- 
flrations  ;  and  thus  was  architecture  brought  into  the  form 
of  a  mathematical  art ;  by  the  firft,  in  his  Mathejis  Juven. 
and  the  fecond,  in  his  Elem.  Mathefeos,  torn.  ii.  an.  1715. 

Military  Architecture,  is  the  art  of  fortifying 
places,  or  ftrengthening  them  with  walls,  ramparts, 
ditches,  &c.  fo  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  oppofe  the 
infults  of  their  enemies. 

Marine,  or  Naval  Architecture,  or  the  art  of  fhip- 
building,  is  not  only  founded  upon  the  due  application 
of  geometrical  principles  with  great  judgment  and  deli- 
cacy, but  on  thofe  of  hydroftatics,  as  the  honourable 
"  Mr.  Boyle  obferves.  A  perfon  to  be  thoroughly  (killed 
in  this  ufeful  art,  requires  to  be  well  informed  in  all  the 
curious  problems,  theorems,  and  paradoxes,  with  which 
that  great  man,  and  others,  have  favoured  the  world 
upon  that  fubject. 

In  order  to  complete  the  art  of  fhip-building,  it  has 
been  obferved  by  fome  ingenious  practical  artifts  in  this 
branch,  that  hydroftatical  experiments  for  this  purpofe 
fhould  be  made  upon  fait  water,  and  not  frefh,  as  the 
chief  of  them  have  been. 

It  has  been  faid  by  others  alfo,  that  the  fliipwright 
fhould   be  as  good  a  mariner,  as  marine  architect,  and 
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know  as  well  how  to  fail,  as  build  a  {hip;  the  reafori 
given  for  this  is,  that,  in  practical  navigation,  the  inge- 
nious fhipwright,  (killed  therein,  will  remark  variety  of 
particulars,  which  will  guide  him  in  his  architecture, 
which  the  mere  fhipwright  can  form  no  idea  of. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  genius  in  fhipwrights,  that  the 
practical  part  of  (hip-building  is  not  carried  to  a  greater 
perfection  :  but  for  want  of  their  not  being  fo  regularly 
bred  in  thefe  kingdoms,  as  might  be  defired,  confidering 
that  our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  fo  greatly  de- 
pend upon  that  art  ;  for  the  qualifications  requifite  to 
render  a  perfon  a  complete  mailer  of  this  art  are  really 
fo  many,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  theory  as  practice,  that 
it  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that  fuch  qualifications  are  united 
in  one  man.  It  has  been  obferved,  therefore,  by  fome 
wife  and  great  perfons,  that  our  fuccefTes  by  fea  have 
been  more  owing  to  the  ftrength  of  natural  genius  in  our 
mere  practical  fhipwrights,  or  rather  to  chance,  than  to 
any  competent  knowledge  in  thofe  parts  of  the  mathe- 
matics and  philofophy,  which  are  indifpenfibly  necefTary 
to  excel  in  that  art. 

From  the  year  161 7  to  1656,  (hips  of  three  decks 
were  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  feet  broad  ;  the  St.  Mi- 
chael, by  Sir  John  Tippets,  but  forty-one  feet  eight 
inches ;  the  London,  by  Jonas  Shifh,  but  forty-four  feetT 
and  carried  a  hundred  guns  :  fince  that,  feveral  fhips,  of 
forty- eight  feet  broad,  have  been  obliged  to  be  girdled. 

The  Monk,  by  Sir  John  Tippets  ;  the  Rupert,  by  Sir 
Anthony  Deane ;  the  Mary,  by  Mr.  Pett ;  the  Dread- 
nought, by  Sir  Henry  Johnfon,  all  third-rate  men  of  war, 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy  of  England,  and  but  thirty-fix 
feet  fix  inches  broad  ;  the  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Shifh,  but 
thirty-eight  feet;  and  the  Royal  Oak,  no  more  than  forty, 
and  each  of  them  carrying  feventy  guns ;  and,  fince  then, 
two  deck  (hips  of  forty-two  feet  broad  have  mifcarried. 

The  Royal  Catharine  was  contrived  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  yet  was  girdled  ;  the  double-keeled  experi- 
ment was  alfo  made  by  that  fociety. 

Since  mifcarriages  in  our  fhip-building  are  often  at- 
tended with  very  prejudicial,  and  fometimes  with  very 
fatal  confequences  to  the  nation,  this  art  cannot  be  too 
judioufly  cultivated,  nor  too  zealoufly  promoted. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  that  a  (hip  ought  to  be 
confidered  three  principal  ways.  Firft,  by  trying  her 
body  below  the  deepeft  draught  of  water,  whether  the 
fhape  be  truly  circular  or  not,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  water,  and  not  by  horizontal  parallels,  which  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  true  judgment,  whether  die  will  fail 
fwift  or  not.  Secondly,  by  obferving  the  (hape  or  frame 
of  the  ribs,  which  will  inform  us  whether  (he  is  well 
contrived  to  bear  the  fail  that  is  defigned,  or  in  the  fhip- 
wright's  phrafe,  whether  (he  be  ftifF,  or  tender  fided. 
Thirdly,  by  confidering  the  due  connection  of  fuch  a 
machine  :  which  three  obfervations  being  (kilfully  made, 
will  form,  as  fome  fay,  the  hull  of  any  (hip  perfect  and 
compleat. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  refiftance  in  the  water 
is  according  to  that  crofs  fection,  which  is  made  by  the 
midfhip,  or  the  largeft  part  of  the  (hip,  confidering  only 
the  angle  of  incidence ;  that  every  (hip  principally  refift's 
the  medium  at  her  broadeftpart;  alfo  that  the  mafs  of 
water  which  refills  a  (hip,  is  not  refilled  by  her  till  it  has 
pafled  by  her  biggeft  part ;  and  that,  if  two  (hips  were 
formed  ever  fo  different,  the  one  ever  fo  acute,  and  the 
other  as  obtufe  as  poffible,  yet,  if  their  cubic  inches 
under  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  power  driving 
them  were  equal,  the  trim  indifferently  confidered,  their 
velocities  would  be  equal. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  article  of  architecture,  it  may 
be  faid,  that  it  is  certain  that  thofe  nations,  which  have 
no  (lately  and  magnificent  buildings  in  general,  are  al- 
ways poor  and  uncivilized.  Land  ftructures  and  edifices 
of  every  kind,  by  giving  employment  to  prodigious 
numbers  of  people,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  art  of  building,  fhould  be  duly  encouraged  by  thofe 
whofe  fortunes  and  diftindtion  will  admit  of  it  ;  and  this 
not  only  for  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  the  (take, 
but  for  the  promoting  of  ufeful  arts,  and  benefit  of 
landed  eftates  :  for  this  art  gives  birth  to  the  immen'e 
confumption  of  timber,  bricks,  (lone,  mortar,  iron- 
work, &c.  all  which  tend  to  the  private  advantage  of 
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the  landed  intereft ;  as  does  likewife  the  well  furnifhing 
of  thofe  fumptuous  edifices,  whereby  daily  bread  is  ac- 
quired for  an  infinite  number  of  other  mechanics  and 
artificers.  Add  to  this,  thefe  mechanic  arts  give  ftrength, 
wealth,  and  grandeur,  to  a  nation,  and  gradually  train 
up  and  fupport  a  conftant  race  of  practical  artifts  and 
manufacturers,  who  thereby  become  the  great  inftru- 
rnents  of  bringing  treafures  into  the  ftate,  by  the  vent  of 
our  native  commodities  to  foreign  nations. 

Befides  civil  architecture,  it  may  not  be  for  the  intereft 
of  England  wholly  to  negledt  the  military,  as  we  have 
experienced  upon  fome  late  occafions,  more  efpecially 
while  other  nations  are  affiduous  in  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  fortification :  but,  as  to  marine  architecture,  or 
the  admirable  art  of  fhip-building,  it  fhould  be  thought 
needlefs,  by  every  true  friend  to  the  intereft  of  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  to  urge  a  word  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ftudy  and  improvement  of  an  rirt,  upon  which 
our  all  feems  to  depend,  both  as  a  free  and  a  trading 
people.     See  Ship-Buildinu. 

ARCHITRAVE,  in  architecture,  is  the  loweft  mem- 
ber of  the  whole  entablature,  being  that  which  lies  im- 
mediately upon  the  capital.  Authors  are  very  different 
in  their  dimenfions  of  architraves,  and  even  as  to  the 
number  of  members  it  is  compofed  of. 

The  Tufcan  architrave,  according  to  Vitruvius,  fliould 
confift  of  two  fafciae  and  acymatium,  and  be  half  a  mo- 
dule in  height.  The  Doric  fhould  be  of  the  fame  height 
as  the  Tufcan,  and  confift  of  a  taenia,  and  five  fafciae. 
The  Ionic  .fliould  be  compofed  of  three  fafciae  and  a  cy- 
matiuiri;,  and  of  the  fame  height  as  before.  The  Corin- 
thian architrave  fhould  be  allowed  a. greater  altitude  than 
the  former,  and  confift  of  a  cymatium  and  five  fafciae. 
The  compofite  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornifh,  he  makes 
of  an  equal  height,  and  each  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  column.juft  under  the  capital,  which  is  ten  twelfths 
of  a  module.-. 

Architrave  doors,  are  thofe  which  have  an  architrave 
on  the  arch,  if  the  top  be  curved ;  but,  if  ftrait,  upon 
the  cap-piece. 

ARCHIVAULT,  in  architecture,  is  the  inner  con- 
tour of  an  arch,  or  a  band  or  frame  adorned  with  mould- 
ings, running  over  the  faces  of  the  arch-ftones,  and  bear- 
ing upon  the  impofts.  It  is  different  in  different  orders. 
In  the  Tufcan  it  has  only  a  fingle  face  ;  two  faces 
crowned  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic  ;  and  the  fame  mouldings 
with  the  architrave  in  the  Corinthian  and  compofite. 

ARCHIVES,  the  rolls,  or  any  place  where  ancient 
records,  and  charters,  and  evidences  are  kept ;  alfo  the 
Chancery,  or  Exchequer-office,  alfo  the  private  repofitory 
in  libraries.     Cowel. 

ARTIC  Pole,  in  aftronomy,  the  north  pole,  or  that 
elevated  above  the  horizon  in  north  latitude. 

Artic  Circle,  a  lefler  circle  of  the  fphere  parallel  to 
the  equinoctial,  and  66°  30'  diftant  from  it  towards  the 
north  pole.     See  Polar  Circle. 

ARCUATION,  the  raifing  of  trees  by  layers.  The 
firft  thing  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to  procure  ftrong  mo- 
ther plants,  which  are  ufually  called  ftools.  It  is  no 
matter  whether  the  trees  be  crooked,  or  otherwife  de- 
formed ;  and  the  larger  they  are,  the  better  they  are  to 
cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground.  They  are  to  be  planted 
in  a  border  fix  feet  wide,  and  in  a  ftrait  line  fix  feet 
afunder. 

The  border  muft  be  well  trenched  or  dug,  and  cleared 
from  all  roots,  clods,  ftones,  or  any  other  obftructions. 
Thefe  trunks,  or  ftools,  being  planted  in  this  trench, 
will  throw  out  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  fhoots, 
which  may  be  laid  about  the  Michaelmas  following;  at 
which  time,  if  the  ftools  have  been  carefully  managed, 
they  will  have  fliot  five,  fix,  or  more  main  branches  out 
of  the  root ;  and  on  every  one  of  thefe,  as  many  fide, 
or  collateral  branches. 

Thefe  main  branches  muft  be  bent  down  to  the 
ground ;  and  fome  cut  them  half  through,  that  they 
may  bend  the  eafier.  When  the  main  branches  are  thus 
laid  round  the  ftool,  and  pegged  faft  down,  then  the 
fmall  ones  may  be  pegged  down  too,  if  you  pleafe,  and 
thus  the  main  branches,  or  fhoots,  will  be  covered  all 
over,  except  the  very  top,  and  all  the  fmall  and  fine 
branches  muft  he  covered  three  inches  thick  upon  the 
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joints ;  fome  perfons  give  the  branches  a  twift,  in  order 
to  make  them  take  root  the  fooner.  If  they  be  mulched, 
or  fome  ftrawy  dung  laid  over  them,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
keep  them  moift  ;  they  ought  alfo  to  have  a  large  bafon 
of  earth  made  round  them  to  hold  the  water,  in  order  to 
water  them  the  enfuing  fummer ;  which  they  will  require 
fometimes,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry. 

About  the  middle  of  September  following,  they  may 
be  opened  and  examined,  to  fee  if  they  have  taken  root 
or  not,  which  it  is  very  probable  they  will  have  dotie ; 
but  if  not,  they  muft  be  let  alone,  to  lie  till  the  next  au- 
tumn; when  they  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the 
nurfery. 

This  may  be  done  to  the  Dutch  witch,  and  Englifh 
elm ;  the  abeal,  lime,  alder,  platanus,  and  all  forts  of 
fallows  and  willows,  as  alfo  many  forts  of  ever-green 
trees,  and  flowering  fhrubs.     Miller. 
ARDASSINE.    See  Silk. 
ARDRES.    See  African  Coasts.. 
AREB,  a  nominal  money  ufed  in  accompts  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Mogul,   equal  to  five  {hillings 
fterling. 

ARECA,  Indian  nut ;  the  infpiflated  juice  called  ca- 
techu, and  terra  Japonica,  or  Japan  earth.  The  Japan 
earth  of  the  (hops  is  a  hard,  pulverable,  gummy-refi- 
nous  juice,  outwardly  of  a  reddifh  colour,  almoft  black, 
with  a  caft  of  red,  of  a  bitterifh  aftringent  tafte,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fweet  and  more  grateful  one.  It  is  brought 
from  Malabar,  Surat,  Pegu,  and  other  parts  of  India, 
but  is  not  the  produce  of  Japan ;  nor  is  it  an  earth  ;  for 
when  pure,  it  communicates  a  dark  brown  colour  to  wa- 
ter, and  diffolves  in  it,  fo  as  to  pafs  a  ftrainer,  without 
leaving  any  feces  :  great  part  of  it  likewife  proves  foluble 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  to  which  it  gives  a  fomewhat  brighter 
tincture,  than  to  water.  Powdered  and  thrown  on  a  red 
hot  iron,  it  emits  a  copious  fume,  melts,  takes  fire,  fome- 
times flames,  and  leaves  behind  a  fmall  portion  of  greyifh 
afhes.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the 
juice  of  any  one  particular  tree,  but  is  drawn  indiffe- 
rently from  any,  or  all  of  the  fpecies  of  acacia,  and 
from  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  palm,  which  is  very  like  a 
date.  It  is  faid  that  the  Indians  prepare  this  juice  from 
the  areca  nut,  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  by  boiling  the  nut 
in  water,  impregnated  with  fome  oyfter-fhell  lime,  till 
the  liquor  has  acquired  a  dull  red  colour ;  the  decoc- 
tion is  then  decanted  from  the  feces,  and  infpiffated  to  a 
proper  confiftence. 

The  chief  ufe  that  is  made  of  the  areca  is  to  chew  it 
with  the  leaves  of  betle.  The  Europeans  who  live  at  Ba- 
tavia,  Malacca,  and  in  the  Sunda  and  Molucca  iflands, 
ufe  it  as  much  as  the  Indians  do.  Some  pretend  that  the 
maftication  of  areca  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  when  the 
juice  of  it  is  fwallowed,  as  molt  of  the  Indians  do.  Ano- 
ther property  afcribed  to  it  is,  its  curing,  or  carrying 
off,  all  that  might  be  unwholefome  or  corrupt  in  the 
gums.  The  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  fend  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  their  fhips  into  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  There 
grows,  or  is  prepared  in  Malabar,  a  fort  of  red  areca, 
which  is  very  proper  for  dyeing  in  that  colour.  The 
fame  company  fend  fome  of  it  from  time  to  time  to  Surat 
and  Amadabat,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Mogul.    • 

ARGEMONE,  Town.  Injiit.  R.  H.  239.  Tab.  121. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  574.  The  Prickly  Poppy.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  were  brought  from  America,  by  the  title  of 
"  Figo  del  Inferno,"  or  "  Ficus  Infernalis,"  the  In- 
fernal Fig  ;  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from  a  refemblance 
between  the  feed-veffel  of  this  plant  and  the  fig ;  but  be- 
ing clofely  befet  with  prickles,  it  may  have  endangered 
the  lives  of  fome  ignorant  perfons,  who  have  attempted 
to  eat  it.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  juice, 
like  the  celandine,  which  flows  out  on  the  plant's  being 
broken  or  wounded.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in 
the  Weft-Indies  to  purge  ;  and  the  juice  of  it  is  efteemed 
good  for  fore  eyes.  It  is  alfo  there  ufed  for  many  other 
diforders,  but  in  Europe,  I  believe,  it  is  not  ufed  in  me- 
dicine.    Miller. 

ARGENTUM  Dei,  God's  money  ;  that  is  money 
given  in  earneft  upon  the  making  any  bargain.  It  is  ftill 
called  God's  penny  in  the  North  :  I  have  met  with  this 
only  in  one  authority  of  taking  fuch  money  in  hand  as 
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an  earned  of  a  remaining  fum.  Placit.  ajmd  Cqflr.  2. 
Ed.  III.  Hence  arks,  earneft ;  and  arks-penny,  now 
ufed  in  Yorkfhire,  where  they  likewife  call  fervants  vails 
arks.    Cowel. 

ARGYLESHIRE.  This  fliire  is  generally  fitter  for 
pafture  than  tillage,  though  it  produces  corn  in  great 
plenty  ;  its  rivers  afford  abundance  of  falmon,  as  its 
coafts  do  of  herring,  cod,  and  whitings.  Lorn  is  the 
pleafanteft  and  raoft  fruitful  part  of  it,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  more  given  to  fifhing  and  hunting  than  to  any 
manufactures. 

AR1CA,  though  it  is  the  lead  confiderable  city  of 
Peru,  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  beauty  of 
its  buildings,  there  is  fcarce  any  place,  which  in  fo  fmall 
a  time,  tranfacts  fo  rich  a  commerce;  its  warehoufes  be- 
ing, for  fifteen  days,  the  depofitories  of  all  the  treafures 
from  Potofi ;  and  of  the  filver  fleet,  which  yearly  fails 
with  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines 
for  Lima,  to  be  afterwards  forwarded  by  the  way  of  Pa- 
nama to  Porto  Bello,  in  the  North  Sea,  for  the  galleons. 
This  treafure  is  brought  from  Potofi  to  Arica  in  March; 
and  in  June  the  Lima  fhips  come  to  load  it.  The  city 
is  fituated  18  deg.  40  min.  of  latitude,  feventy  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Potofi,  to  which  it,  however,  ferves 
for  a  loading  place,  as  before-mentioned. 

The  merchandizes  which  are  brought  from  Lima,  and 
other  ports  of  Peru,  to  Arica  for  Potofi,  are  European 
clpths  and  ferges,  with  others  from  Quito,  where  the 
beft  woollen  manufactures  are  of  all  Peru.  Gold,  filver, 
filk,  and  cotton  fluffs  ;  thefe  here  made  in  the  country, 
and  the  others  coming  from  Spain  by  the  galleons  ;  flour, 
wheat,  maiz  or  Indian  wheat ;  acicoca,  an  herb  ferving 
inftead  of  Paraguay ;  Ariquipa  wines,  the  beft  of  Peru, 
where  the  king  of  Spain  permits  the  planting  vineyards; 
oil,  olives,  butter,  cheefe,  fugar,  fait,  quickfilver,  fweet- 
meats,  fyrups,  and  all  forts  of  hard-ware,  and  iron 
utenfils  for  the  fervice  of  families  and  the  mines  ;  all 
which  are  paid  for  in  the  latter's  argentine  produce,  be- 
caufe  the  city  of  Potofi,  called  alfo  an  imperial  city,  be- 
ing feated  in  a  country  fo  barren  and  unfruitful,  would 
furnilh  nothing  to  trade,  if  its  mountains  did  not  cover 
thofe  inexhauftible  filver  mines  they  do. 

ARISH,  a  meafure  of  length  in  ufe  among  the  Per- 
fians,  which,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  fays,  is  equal  to  3197 
Englifh  feet. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  birthwort,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  plant,  whofe  root  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  but  thofe  gene- 
rally ufed  in.phyfic  are  the  arijlokchia  longa  and  rotunda, 
long  and  round  birthwort.  The  firft  is  of  a  fub-acrid 
aromatic  tafte,  and  by  all  accounted  a  cleanfer  of  the 
womb,  both  as  a  provoker  of  the  menftrual  difcharges, 
and  a  forwarder  of  delivery.  It  has  afcribed  to  it  alfo 
fome  alexipharmic  qualities,  and  is  therefore  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compofition  of  the  theriaca,  and  fome 
others  of  the  fame  tribe.  It  is  reckoned  detergent  ex- 
ternally, and  fuppurative  ;  for  which  reafon  it  has  a 
place  in  the  ftyptic  plaifter,  both  of  Crollius  and  Para- 
celfus.  Johannes  Faber  made  from  this  an  extract  and 
an  effence. 

The  round  birthwort  differs  not  from  the  former  but 
in  fhape,  has  the  fame  virtues  afcribed  to  it,  and  enters 
into  the  fame  compofition  as  the  former.  This  grows 
chiefly  in  France,  as  the  former  does  in  fome  parts  of 
Italy.  There  is  alfo  defcribed  by  botanifts  a  creeping 
birthwort,  intituled  faracenica  by  Gerhard,  and  ckmatitis 
vulgaris  by  John  Bauhine  ;  but  this  feldom  comes  into 
the  {hops,  or  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  computing  by  numbers, 
or  that  by  which  we  difcover  what  number  of  quantities 
there  are,  either  real  or  imaginary,  of  any  kind,  con- 
tained in  another  quantity  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Proclus  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  firft  book  of  Eu- 
clid, fays,  that  the  Phoenicians,  by  reafon  of  their  traffic 
and  commerce,  were  thought  to  be  the  firft  inventors  of 
arithmetic,  which  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  as  alfo 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Arabians  afterwards  much 
improved,  as  Clavius  and  others  tell  us.  But  if  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  knowledge  of  thefe  ancients  in  arith- 
metic from  their  writings  upon  the  fubject,  which  have 
been  traiifmitted  to  us,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 


their  advances  herein  were  but  very  fcanty  and  imperfect. 
For,  fetting  afide  Euclid,  who  indeed  has  given  feveral 
very  plain  and  pretty  properties  of  numbers  in  his  Ele- 
ments, and  Archimedes  in  his  Arenar,  they  moftly  confift 
in  dry  difagreeable  diftindtions  and  divlfions  of  numbers  ; 
as  may  be  feen  in  Nichomachus's  and  Boetius's  Arith- 
metic. 

Nor  is  the  Greek  manner  of  numeration,  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  at  all  fit  for  the  performance  of  the  prac- 
tical part  of  multiplication,  divifion,  &c.  with  the  eafe 
and  expedition  that  they  are  now  performed  by  the  Ara- 
bian figures,  or  nine  digits. 

Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algebra,  fays,  that  there 
are  at  Oxford  two  arithmetical  manufcripts  of  Johannes 
de  Sacro  Bofco,  who  died  about  the  year  1250,  wherein 
the  operations  of  addition,  fubtradtion,  multiplication, 
divifion,  and  extraction  of  the  fquare  and  cube  roots,  are 
performed  much  the  fame  as  now. 

Boetius's  arithmetic  was  wrote  in  the  fixth  century, 
and  in  the  ninth  century,  Pfellius  wrote  a  Compendium  of 
the  Ancient  Arithmetic  in  Greek,  which  was  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Xylander,  and  publifhed  in  1556,  at  Bafil. 
Such  a  Compendium  too  was  publilhed  by  Willichius 
in  1540.  Other  writers  are  Jordan,  whofe  Arithmetic 
was  publilhed  in  1480 ;  Barlaam  the  monk,  Frater  Lucas 
de  Burgo,  Stifel,  Nicholas  Tortaglia,  Maurolycus,  He- 
nifchius,  Andreas  Tacquet,  Clavius,  Leotaude,  Wells, 
Melius,  Gemma  Frifius,  Wingate,  Kerfey,  Boyer,  Hat- 
ton,  Cunn  of  Fractions,  Wefton,  with  a  multitude  of 
others,  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.  But  the  beft 
and  moft  abfolute  work  of  this  kind,  both  as  to  matter, 
order,  clearnefs  of  expreffion,  and  even  language,  is  the 
Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  publifhed  in  our  language  not 
many  years  fince,  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Malcolm. 

Theoretical  Arithmetic,  is  that  fcience  which  ftiews 
the  various  properties  of  numbers,  and  the  reafons  and 
demonftrarjons  on  which  the  feveral  practical  operations 
are  founded. 

Praclical  Arithmetic,  is  the  art  of  computing  or 
performing  the  feveral  operations,  and  applying  them  to 
practice. 

Injlrumental  Arithmetic,  is  the  art  of  performing 
the  feveral  operations  by  the  help  of  inftruments;  as 
Gunter's  fcale,  Napier's  bones,  &c. 

Logarithmetical  Arithmetic,  is  the  doctrine  of  loga- 
rithms. 

Vulgar  Arithmetic,  is  the  doctrine  of  integers  and 
vulgar  fractions. 

Decimal  Arithmetic,  is  the  doctrine  of  decimal 
fractions. 

Binary  Arithmetic,  is  that  wherein  an  unity,  or  1, 
and  o,  are  ufed. 

This  was  invented  by  Mr.  Leibnitz,  who  has  fhewn 
it  to  be  very  ufeful  in  discovering  the  properties  of  num- 
bers ;  and  M.  Danicourt,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Roy. 
des  Scien,  1703,  has  given  us  a  fpecimen  of  it  with  regard 
to  arithmetical  progreffion,  where  he  obferves,  that  as  in 
binary  arithmetic  two  characters  only  are  ufed,  the  laws 
of  progreffion  may  be  more  exactly  difcovered  by  it,  than 
by  any  other  method. 

Tetraftycal  Arithmetic,  is  that  wherein  only  1,  2, 
3,  and  o,  are  ufed.  There  is  a  treatife  of  this  arithme- 
tic extant,  written  by  Mr.  Echard  Weigel,  a  German  : 
but  both  this  and  binary  arithmetic  are  only  ufelefs  curi- 
ofities,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  practical  part,  fince 
the  decadal  or  common  arithmetic  is  received  by  all  na- 
tions, and  ingrafted  in  us,  whilft  children  ;  and  alfo  be- 
caufe  numbers  may  be  vaftly  more  compendioufly  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  common  methods,  than  by  either  of  thefe. 
Sexagesimal  Arithmetic,  is  the  doctrine  of  fexagefi- 
mal  fractions. 

Specious  Arithmetic,  is  the  fame  as  algebra,  or  the 
art  of  computing  by  fymbok. 

Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  is  the  method  of  fumming  up 
a  feries  or  row  of  numbers,  confuting  of  infinite  terms, 
or  of  finding  the  ratios  of  them.  This  method  is,  at  pre- 
fent,  rarely  ufed,  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  which  is  far 
more  general,  and  performs  the  fame  thing  much  eafier, 
being  commonly  practifed. 

Decadal  or  Common  Arithmetic,    is  that  which  is 
performed  by  nine  figures  and  a  cypher.     This  is  gene- 
rally 
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ralfy  fuppofed  to  be  invented  by  the  Arabians,  ^nd  was, 
rio  doubt,  taken  from,  the  number  of  our  fingers  ;  becaufe, 
in  computations,  we  ufe  our.  fingers^  before  we  under- 
ftand  arithmetic. 

Political  Arithmetic,  is  the  art  of  calculating  the 
power  of  ftates,  and  the  profits  of  their  commerce,  by 
eftimating  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  the  quantity 
of  provifions  and  manufactures  confumed  by  them,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  their  labour,  the  value  of  lands, 
the  profit  of  navigation,  &c.  From  thefe  calculations,  a 
Variety  of  inferences  are  drawn  by  experienced  ftatefmen 
and  financiers  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  navigation. 

The  calculations  of  this  kind  which  Sir  William  Petty 
attempted,  Dr.  Davenant  gives  fome  good  reafons  why 
many  of  his  numbers  are  not  to  be  entirely  depended  on  ; 
and  therefore  he  advances  others  of  his  own,  founded  on 
the  obfervations  of  Mr.- Greg.  King. 

The  land  of  England,  he  lays,  is  39  millions  of  acres  ; 
the  number  of  people  about  5,545,000,  increafing  about 
9,000  every  year,  allowance  being  made  for  plagues,  &c. 
wars,  Clipping,  plantations.  The  people  in  London  he 
reckons  at  530,000  ;  thofe  in  the  other  cities  and  mar- 
ket-towns 870,000  ;  and  thofe  in  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets at  4,100,000  :  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land  he  accounts 
to  be  10,000,000 1.  that  of  the  houfes  and  buildings, 
2,000,000 1.  per  annum ;  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
he  reckons  to  be  worth  9,075,0001.  in  a  moderately 
plentiful  year ;  the  rent  of  the  corn-lands  annually 
2,000,000 1,  and  their  net  produce  above  9,000,0001. 
the  rent  of  the  paftures,  meadows,  woods,  forefts,  com- 
mons, heaths,  &c.  7,000,000  1.  The  annual  produce  in 
butter,  cheefe,  and  milk,  about  2,500,0001.  The  va- 
lue of  the  wool,  yearly  fliorn,  about  2,000,000  1.  Of 
horfes  yearly  bred,  250,000!.  Of  the  flefli  yearly  con- 
fumed,  about  3,350,000  1.  Tallow  and  hides,  about 
600,000  1.  Hay  yearly  confumed  by  horfes,  1,300,0001. 
By  other  cattle,  i,ooo,oool.  The  timber  yearly  felled 
for  building,  500,0001.  Wood  yearly  burnt,&c.  500,0001. 
The  land  of  England  is  now  about  feven  acres  one  quar- 
ter to  each  inhabitant.  The  value  of  the  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley,  neceflary  for  the  fuftenance  of  England,  at  leaft, 
6,000,000  1.  per  annum.  The  value  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture made  here,  is  about  8,000,000 1.  per  annum; 
and  ourexports  of  all  kinds  of  woollen  manufactures  above 
2,000,000 1.  per  annum.  The  annual  income  of  England, 
on  which  the  people  live,  and  out  of  which  taxes  of  all 
kinds  are  paid,  is  now  about  43,000,0001.  that  of  France 
8 1,000,000 1.  and  Holland  18,250,0001. 

Major  Grant,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, computes,  that  there  are  39,000  fquare  miles  of 
land  in  England ;  that  in  England  and  Wales  there  are 
4,600,000  fouls ;  that  the  people  of  London  are  about 
640,000,  and  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  people  of  En- 
gland. That  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  about 
25  millions  of  acres,  being  about  4  acres  to  every  head. 
That  but  64  out  of  100  of  the,  children  born  are  liv- 
ing at  6  years  old  ;  but  40  at  16;  but  25  at  26  ;  but  16 
at  36  j  but  10  at  46  ;  but  6  at  56 ;  but  3  at  66  ;  but 
1  at  76.  And  that  London  doubles  itfelf  in  about  64 
years. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  difcourfe  about  duplicate 
proportion,  fays,  that  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
there  are  more  perfons  living  between  16  and  26  than  of 
any  other  age;  and  thence  he  infers,  that  the  fquare  roots 
of  every  number  of  men's  ages  under  16  (hew  the  pro- 
portion of  the  probability  of  fuch  perfons  reaching  the 
age  of  70. 

Thus,  it  is  four  times  more  likely,  that  one  of  16  years 
of  age  lives  to  be  70,  than  a  child  of  1  year  old  ;  it  is 
thrice  as  probable,  that  one  of  9  years  lives  to  be  70,  as 
fuch  a  new-born  child,  &c.  7  hat  the  odds  is  5  to  4, 
that  one  of  25  dies  before  one  of  16;  and  fo  on  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  ages. 

Dr.  Halley  has  made'a  very  exact  eftimate  of  the  degrees 
of  the  mortality  of  mankind  from  a  curious  table  of  the 
births  and  burials  at  the  ci^v  of  Breflaw,  the  capital  ofSi- 
lefia,  with  an  attempt  to  alc'ortain  the  price  of  annuities 
upon  lives.  From  the  whole,  he  makes  the  two  following 
very  good  obfervations :  1.  That,  in  a  great  meafure,  we 
may  juftlv.  complain  of  the  fliortnefs  of  our  lives;  for  that 


it  appears,  that  one  half  of  thofe  that  are  born  do  not  live 
above  feventeen  years ;  and,  2.  That  the  growth  and  in- 
creafe  of  mankind  is  not  fo  much  dinted  by  any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  the  fpecies,  as  it  is  from  the  curious  diffi- 
culty moft  people  make  of  venturing  on  the  flate  of  mar-  • 
riage  ;  and  therefore,  that  celibacy  ought  to  be  every 
way  difcouraged  by  all  wife  governments;  and  thofe  who 
have  numerous  families  of  children  encouraged  by  good 
laws,  fuch  as  the/«j  trlum  liberorum,  &c.  among  the  Ra- 
mans.    See  Annuities. 

As  a  neceflary  inference  from  the  premifes,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  fpeculations  in  the  clofetj  which  have  not  been 
enlightened  and  affifted  by  practice  and  experience,  will 
be  very  uncertain  guides  to  him  who  defires  to  know  the 
ftate  and  condition  of  a  country.  Anyone  therefore,  and 
more  particularly  a  ftatefman,  who  would  compute  with 
any  effect,  conducive  to  the  public  good,  muft  confult 
variety  of  men,  and  men  of  different  talents ;  and  thus" 
by  contemplating  the  univerfal  pofture  of  the  nation,  its 
power,  flrength,  trade,  wealth,  and  fevenues,  in  any 
counfel  he  is  to  offer,  by  fumming  up  the  difficulties  on 
either  fide,  and  by  computing  upon  the  whole,  he  fhall 
be  able  to  form  a  found  judgment,  and  to  give  a  right  ad- 
vice ;  and  this  is  what  ihould  be  properly  meant  by  Poli- 
tical Arithmetic. 

He  that  has  fuch  a  computing  head  will  feldom  enter 
into  ill  meafures  ;  he  will  not  put  the  wars  of  his  prince  up- 
on a  wrong  footing;  he  will  not  engage  him  in  weak  al- 
liances ;  he  will  not  propofe  ill  digefted  fchemes  and  funds 
for  revenues  that  fhall  notanfwer.  In  any  new  counfel, 
he  will  weigh  the  event  beforehand,  and  confider  how  far 
it  may  difturb  his  matter's  affairs,  or  affect  the  nation's 
credit.  Happy  are  thofe  kingdoms  which  abound  in 
ftatefmen  fo  qualified ;  but  miferable  is  that  country, 
where  the  men  of  bufinefs  do  not  reckon  right;  and 
where,  in  matters  very  important,  and  on  which  the 
whole  welfare  of  a  people  depends,  they  are  allowed  to 
fay,  They  are  miftaken. 

This  computing  faculty  may  not  only  be  ufeful  to 
ftatefmen  in  the  general  and  higher  affairs,  but  it  will 
likewife  help  them  in  the  more  fubordinate  and  minifte- 
rial  parts  of  government.  It  will  not  only  contribute  to 
their  well  guiding  and  conducting  the  nation's  whole 
ftrength  and  wealth  trufted  to  their  care;  but  if  they  know 
rightly  how  to  reafon  upon  things  by  figures,  they  will 
commit  very  few  errors  in  relation  to  their  prince's  reve- 
nues, or  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

There  are  few  places  which  afford  better  helps  for  com- 
putation than  England  does  at  prefent.  The  excife,  the 
cuftoms,  and  land-tax,  are  criteria,  by  which  we  may 
judge,  not  only  of  what  the  people  confume,  but,  in 
fome  fort,  they  let  us  into  a  knowledge  how  their  num- 
bers increafe  or  diminifh.  Thofe  duties  are  the  very 
pulfe  of  a  nation,  from  which  its  health  or  decays  mav 
be  obferved.  And  thefe  revenues  muft  be  the  better 
guide  to  computers,  becaufe  the  accounts  of  them  are 
fairly  kept  and  ftated,  and  becaufe  the  refpedtive  branches 
have  been  under  fo  exact  a  management,  that  their  pro- 
duce is  known  and  underftood. 

The  wealth  of  all  nations  arifes  from  the  labour  and 
induftry  of  the  people  :  a  right  knowledge  therefore  of 
their  number  is  necefTary  to  thofe  who  will  judge  of  a 
country's  power  and  ftrength.  And  upon  this  account, 
undoubtedly,  the  Romans  did  fo  often  make  the  cenfiis, 
that  a  judgment  might  from  thence  be  formed,  how  able 
the  commonwealth  was  to  defend  itfelf,  or  to  invade 
others. 

And  the  fin  David  committed  in  numbering  Ifrael, 
might  be  probably  this,  that  it  looked  like  a  fecond  proof 
of  rejecting  Theocracy,  to  be  governed  by  mortal  aids 
and  human  wifdom.  For  without  doubt,  it  muft  verv 
much  help  any  ruler  to  underftand  fully  that  ftrength 
which  he  is  to  guide  and  direct ;  fince  he  may  thereby 
know  how  many  are  fit  for  war ;  what  hands  fupport  the 
commonwealth  by  their  labour  and  induftry;  and  what 
fort  of  men  are  idle  and  ufelefs  in  it. 

This  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter  of  mere'fpeculation, 
that  very  many  conclufions  may  be  thence  drawn,  ufeful 
and  reducible  to  practice.  For  if  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  truly  ftated,  if  they  can  be  divided  into  pro- 
per ranks  and  daffes,  if  it  can  be  diftinguifhed  who  are 
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rich,  who  are  at  their  eafe,  who  can  barely  fubfift,  and 
who,  by  reafon  of  poverty,  can  contribute  little  in  any 
tax  or  aid  to  the  public ;  if  all  this  can  be  thoroughly  un- 
tlerftood,  in  the  laying  any  kind  of  tax  or  impolition,  a 
very  near  computation  may  be  made,  what  fuch  a  duty 
ftiould  produce  to  the  government,  fuppofing  it  to  be  duly 
collected,  and  under  a  good  management. 

When  the  different  ranks  and  qualifications  of  men  are 
divided  and  ftated;  when  there  is  a  right  diftinction  made 
between  the  number  of  folvent  and  infolvent  perfons  ; 
when  it  is  known  how  many  pay  not  to  church  and  poor, 
how  many  receive  alms,  and  how  many  are  mere  va- 
grants, a  very  good  judgment  may  be  made  what  any 
perfonal  or  family-tax  ought  to  yield,  ftill  fuppofing  it 
to  be  well  and  carefully  levied. 

The  number  of  the  peopie  leads  us  to  know  what  the 
yearly  income  may  be  from  land,  and  what  from  mines, 
houfes,  and  homefteads,  rivers,  lakes,  meers,  ponds ; 
and  -what  from  trade,  labour,  induftry,  arts  and  fciences  ; 
for  where  a  nation  contains  fo  many  acres  of  arable  land, 
lb  many  of  pafture  and  meadow,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
woods  and  coppices,  forefts,  parks,  and  commons,  heaths, 
moors,  mountains,  roads,  ways,  and  barren  and  watte 
land;  and  where  the  different  value  of  all  this  is  com- 
puted, by  proper  mediums,  it  is  rational  to  conclude, 
that  fuch  a  part  of  the  people's  expence  is  maintained 
from  land,  &c.  and  fuch  a  part  from  mines,  houfes,  &c. 
and  that  fuch  a  part  is  maintained  from  trade,  labour, 
&c.  And  the  poor  exceeding  fo  much  the  rich  in  num- 
bers, the  common  people  are  the  medium  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  this  expence. 

T here  is  a  certain  fum  requifite  to  every  one  for  food, 
raiment,  and  other  neceflaries ;  as  for  example,  about 
10 1.  per  annum  ;  but  fome  expending  lefs,  and  Come  more, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  compute,  that  the  mafs  of 
mankind  in  England  expend,  one  with  another,  near 
10 1.  per  annum;  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
an  annual  income  of  fo  many  millions  is  needful  for  the 
nourilhment  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  number  of  people. 

And  if  land  with  its  product  will  not  reach  this  fum, 
it  is  rational  to  infer,  that  the  reft  muft  arife  from 
trade,  arts,  and  manufactures.  And  further,  when  a 
nation  contains  fuch  a  number  of  people,  (killed  in  hus- 
bandry and  the  improvement  of  land,  when  they  have 
fuch  an  extent  of  territory,  and  when  their  acres 
are,  one  with  another,  of  fuch  a  value,  it  may.  be  from 
thence  concluded,  that  the  land  of  this  country  will  pro- 
duce fuch  and  fuch  a  fum. 

So  much  of  the  product  of  the  earth  will  npurifli  fuch 
a  number  ofthe  people;  and  a  foil,  fo  and  fo  improved, 
■will  yield  fuch  a  product;  and  if  this  be  above  what  the 
people  confume,  it  follows,  that  there  muft  be  fuch  and 
luch  a  quantity  of  goods  for  exportation, 

Such  a  number  of  men  fkilled  in  maritime  affairs,  verfed 
in  traffic,  with  variety  of  ports,  dealing  to  many  coun- 
tries, with  fuch  and  fuch  a  native  product  to  export,  and 
fuch  an  acquired  ftock  to  turn  and  wind,  muft  gain  fo 
and  lb  by  trade. 

And  if  land  and  trade  do  not  reach  the  expence  in 
queftion,  it  follows,  that  the  reft  muft  arife  from  arts, 
manufactures,  and  the  other  bufinefs  of  a  people. 

But  if  land  and  its  product  with  what  is  done  at  home, 
is  fufEcient  to  nourifh  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
that  they  are  able  befides  to  export  many  commodities 
and  manufactures,  and  that  their  ftock  is  fuch  as  to  deal 
in  many  goods  with  foreign  people ;  we  may  infer,  that 
there  is  fuperlucration  of  wealth  accruing  to  fuch  a  coun- 
try by  their  traffic. 

Therefore  a  right  diftinction  to  be  made  between  what 
part  of  the  people's  expences  arifes  from  land,  &c.  and 
what  from  trade  ;  and  what  from  arts,  labour,  &c.  muft 
be  a  good  guide  to  princes  and  ftates,  in  laying  any 
kind  of  taxes  or  impofitions.  Expence  muft  arife  from 
income  ;  and  fuppofe  the  general  income  of  a  nation,  from 

land,  trade,  arts,  &c.  fhould  be       44,000,000 

Suppofe  of  this,  land  to  be   14,000,000  ■) 

Trade,         10,000,000  >  44,000,000 

And  arts,  labour,  &c.  20,000,000 

And  where  this  is   the  cafe,  can  it   be 


reafonable  in 
taxing  the  people  to  lay  almoft  the  whole  weight  upon  the 
twenty-four  millions,  and  to  let  the  other  twenty  milli- 


ons  in  a  manner  efcape  ;  and  yet  this  muft  happen,  for 
the  whole  burden  is  generally  put  upon  land  and  trade. 

So  that  fuch  a  political  arithmetic,  as  could  diftinguilh 
in  all  the  different  parts  which  compofe  a  nation's  wealth, 
muft  be  very  ufeful  and  of  public  fervice. 

The  eighth  penny  raifed  upon  the  annual  income  or 
expence  of  England,  would  have  maintained  the  war  of 
king  William  a  great  while,  on  the  footing  of  five  mil- 
lions a  year,  if  the  burden  had  been  laid  upon  all  degrees 
of  men  alike,  with  geometrical  proportion ;  for,  in  all 
probability,  an  equal  land-tax  and  moderate  duties  upon 
the  whole  confumption,  would  have  produced  fuch  a  fumj 
and  if  this  could  have  been  computed,  the  landed  men 
had  undoubtedly  been  in  a  better  condition  than  they  are 
at  prefent,  and  we  had  avoided  the  vaft  debt,  which  was 
a  weight  upon  the  king's  affairs. 

This  computing  faculty  confifts  in  comparing  the 
ftrength  of  nations,  and  in  confidering  their  number,_ 
power,  politics,  wealth,  trade,  Clipping,  naval  force, 
land  armies,  and  alliances. 

But  there  is  in  this  art  a  fphere  for  lower  capacities  to 
move  in,  who  can  prefume  no  further  than  to  find  out 
and  prepare  materials,  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  abler  hands, 
and  who  think  it  praife  enough  to  them,  if  they  can  make, 
tools  for  ikilful  artifts  to  work  withal. 

If  general  computations  had  been  more  ftudied  and  im- 
proved, thofe  errors  relating  to  the  revenues  muft  pro- 
bably have  been  avoided,  which  have  fo  entangled  the 
public  affairs. 

If  fome  of  the  men  of  bufinefs  had  confulted  political 
arithmetic,  the  parliament  had  not  been  troubled  every 
feffion,  to  make  good  fo  many  deficient  funds,  which 
have  loaded  England  with  a  heavy  debt. 

Moft  undoubtedly,  a  right  lkill  in  this  art  would  be 
of  great  ufe  in  all  confiderations  relating  to  the  public  re- 
venue ;  for  though  the  number  of  people  could  not  be  cer- 
tainly fixed,  and  though  the  confumption  of  any  commo- 
dity could  not  be  truly  known ;  yet  he  who  goes  by  fome 
rule,  though  not  capable  of  a  mathematical  proof,  (hall 
feldomer  err,  than  he  who  gropes  entirely  in  the  dark, 
and  only  follows  the  fuggeftions  of  his  fancy. 

The  projectors  of  moft  new  funds  have  hitherto  been 
generally  miftaken  two  parts  in  three  :  That  art  is  there- 
fore to  be  praifed,  the  rules  of  which,  if  rightly  follow- 
ed, will  fhew  a  priori  with  a  fmall  difference,  what  any 
branch  of  the  revenue  fhall  produce,  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  between  war  and  peace,  or  any  other 
extraordinary  occurrences.  In  all  computations,  the 
number  of  people  is  the  ground-work  ;  yet  that  know- 
ledge will  be  but  an,  uncertain  guide,  without  other  helps 
and  directions.  For  in  reckoning  what  any  branch  may 
yield,  consideration  muft  be  had  of  the  prefent  abilities 
and  condition  ofthe  kingdom,  ofthe  current  cafti,  and 
of  the  difpofition  of  the  people  to  pay  the  duty.  The 
nature  of  the  commodity  likewife  to  be  charged  muft  be 
confidered,  whether  it  be  the  proper  object  of  a  duty, 
and  not  eafily  concealed  and  evaded,  and  whether  its 
collection  is  to  be  afcertained  by  high  or  eafy  penalties  ; 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  come  at  by  a  few  or  many  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  law  itfelf,  which  is  to  give  the  duty,  muft 
principally  be  weighed  ;  for  if  it  is  to  be  Hackly  penned, 
the  branch  will  anfwer  accordingly.  By  an  univerfal  con^ 
templation  of  thefe  matters,  and  by  making  every  where 
proportionable  allowance,  in  all  the  foregoing  and  fome 
other  inftances,  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  what  fum 
the  government  may  reafonably  expect  from  any  new  re- 
venue. 

And,  in  computing  any  new  duty,  the  number  of  the 
people  will  be  an  uncertain  guide  to  thofe  who  do  not 
diftinguilh  rightly,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  a 
country  ;  for  in  moft  computations,  men  are  led  into  er- 
ror, by  reckoning  and  concluding,  from  what  is  in  view, 
and  juft  before  them.  But  they  who  will  make  a  true 
eftimate  in  things  of  this  nature,  muft  confider  the  mafs 
ofthe  people  together,  and  not  meafure  the  riches  ofthe 
whole  by  that  plenty  and  pomp  which  they  fee  among  a 
few. 

He  who  will  pretend  to  compute  muft  draw  his  con- 
clufions  from  many  premifes  ;  he  muft  not  argue  from 
fingle  inftances,  but  from  a  thorough  view  of  many  par- 
ticulars ;    and  that  body  of  political    arithmetic,   which 
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is  to  frame  fchemes  reducible  to  practice,,  muft  be  com- 
pofed  of  a  great  variety  of  members. 

He  who  will  arrive  at  this  art  muft  look  into  all  the 
public  revenues  ;  he  muft  underftand  fomething  of  their 
management ;  he  muft:  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  product 
aiid  manufactures  of  every  country  and  place;  he  muft 
know  what  goods  we  export,  and  what  foreign  commo- 
dities are  imported  to  us  ;  and  only  from  this  general 
view,  he  muft  frame  any  fcheme  that  may  be  ufeful  tO' 
the  public.  A  contemplation  of  one  object  (hall  give 
him  light  into  things,  perhaps,  quite  of  a  different  na- 
ture ;  for  as  in  common  arithmetic,  one  operation  proves 
another,  fo  in  this  art  variety  of  fpeculations  are  help- 
ful and  corroborative  of  each  other. 

Nor  is  the  faculty  of  computing  lefs  ufeful  in  matters 
relating  to  trade,  than  in  what  concerns  the  public  re- 
venues. 

The  councils  of  a  country  are  always  inquifkive  after 
truth,  but  to  hide  it  from  them,  and  to  perplex  things 
which  have  relation  to  trade,  is  the  intereft  of  fo  many, 
that  in  the  greateft  deliberations,  wife  men  are  often  mif- 
led  by  fuch  as  in  all  their  actings  confult  more  their  pri- 
vate profit  than  the  common  welfare. 

There  is  hardly  a  fociety  of  merchants,  but  would  have 
it  thought,  that  the  whole  profperity  of  the  kingdom 
depends  upon  their  fingle  traffic. 

So  that  at  any  time,  when  they  come  to  be  confulted, 
their  anfwers  are  dark  and  partial;  and  when  they  deli- 
berate themfelves  in  affemblies,  it  is  too  frequently  with 
a  biafs,  and  a  fecret  eye  to  their  own  emolument. 

There  is  hardly  a  commerce,  but  the  dealers  in  it  will 
affirm,  we  lofe  all  by  the  reft;  when,  perhaps,  in  time 
of  eftablifhed  peace,  the  kingdom  gets  by  trade  in  ge- 
neral. 

A  true  account  of  the  balance  of  trade  would  fet  all 
this  right,  and  fhew  what  traffics  are  hurtful,  and  what 
are  beneficial  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  general  balance  is 
not  to  be  accurately  found  out,  but  by  the  aid  of  politi- 
cal arithmetic,  and  a  fkill  of  foreign  exchange.  And  per- 
haps this  art  alone  can  {hew  the  links  and  chains  by 
which  one  bufinefs  hangs  upon  another,  and  the  depen- 
dence which  all  our  commercial  dealings  have  each  upon 
the  other. 

At  firft  appearance,  thofe  traffics  feem  hurtful  which 
export  money ;  but  when  we  come  to  reafon  upon  things 
by  figures,  we  find,  that  fuch  trades  are  often  beneficial, 
when  they  bring  in  one  way  more  bullion  than  they  carry 
out  another. 

We  may  feem  to  lofe  by  the  balance  in  one  place;  but 
perhaps  that  trade  may  be  the  caufe  of  another  twice  as 
profitable  ;  fo  that  to  object  againft  the  motion  of  one 
wheel,  without  knowing  and  feeing  how  the  whole  engine 
moves,  is  to  no  manner  of  purpofe. 

He  that  would  therefore  compute  with  any  good  effect 
in  matters  relating  to  trade,  muft  contemplate  the  wealth, 
ftock,  product,  confumptions,  {hipping,  exportations, 
and  importations  of  his  country;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
muft  confider  the  ftate  and  condition  of  other  places. 

In  this  art,  the  moft  defective  point  is,  to  find  good 
materials,  and  to  have  a  footing  probably  fure  to  fix  our 
reafonings  upon  ;  for  where  our  premifes  can  be  certain, 
our  conclufions  {hall  be  almoft  undeniable. 

It  is  a  great  guide  in  concerns  of  this  nature,  to  have 
before  us  an  account  of  all  the  exportations  from  Lon- 
don and  the  out-ports,  to  every  diftinct  country ;  and 
alfo  of  all  the  importations  to  London  and  the  out-ports, 
from  every  dictinct  country,  and  of  their  values  at  prime 
coft,  and  fo  downwards.  Every  commodity  fliould  be  un- 
der a  feparate  head,  and  the  drawbacks  upon  re-expor- 
tation taken  due  notice  of,  and  the  value  taken  into  con- 
fideration,  where  the  duty  on  goods  is  ad  valorem,  .Thefe 
materials  are  very  helpful  in  our  computations  of  this 
kind. 

But  it  would  be  a  further  light  into  the  general  balance 
of  trade,  if  we  could  form  a  good  judgment  of  that  be- 
neficial trade  of  buying  goods  in  one  place,  to  fell  in 
another  country,  and  what  we  gain  by  the  articles  of 
freight.  If  the  true  ftate  of  thefe  matters  could  be  obtain- 
ed, it  would  greatly  contribute  to  our  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  lofs  or  profit  made  by  commerce. 
The  general  pofture  of  our  traffic,  as  well  in  time  of 


war  as  peace,  is  likewife  requifite  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  for  by  contemplating  the  various  charges  in  our 
exports  and  imports  in  thofe  different  junctures,  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed,  from  political  arithmetic,  how  the 
balance  of  trade  formerly  ftood,  and  how  it  is  like  to  ftand 
hereafter,  with  the  feveral  countries  wherewith  England 
has  commercial  negociations. 

Thefe  are  the  out-lines  of  the  art  of  political  arithmetic  ; 
and  how  far  this  work  may  contribute  to  give  the  reader 
fome  knowledge  of  the  art  itfelf,  can  be  known  only  by 
thofe  who  {hall  perufe  the  work  throughout ;  wherein 
they  will  find  multiplicity  of  matter,  tending  to  informa- 
tion of  this  kind. 

ARITHMETICAL  Complement  of  a  Logarithm,  is 
what  it  wants  of  10.  oooooo.  Thus,  the  arithmetical  of 
complement  of  3.219063  is  6.  780937. 

Arithmetical  Mean,  is  the  middle  term  of  three 
quantities  in  arithmetical  progreffion.  Thus,  7,  9,  ir, 
are  three  terms  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  whofe  mean 
is  9. 

Arithmetical  Progrefptm  or  Proportion.  See  Pro- 
gression. 

ARM  of  a  Magnet.  A  loadftone  or  magnet  is  faid  to 
be  armed,  when  it  is  inclofed,  capped,  or  fet  in  iron  or 
fteel,  in  order  to  increafe  its  magnetic  virtue,  and  diftin- 
guifti  its  poles  with  the  greater  facility. 

Arm,  in  geography,  a  branch  of  the  fea,  or  of  a 
river. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  formerly  fignified 
a  number  of  fhips  of  war  ;  but  of  late  years,  it  not  only 
comprehends  a  navy  compofed  of  fhips  of  war,  but  a  flora 
of  merchant-men  under  their  convoy. 

There  is  a  royal  armada,  or  navy,  to  fecure  the  navi- 
gation of  the  galleons  from  Old  Spain  to  the  Spanilh 
Weft-Indies. 

The  laws  of  trade  in  Spain  direct,  that,  provided  there 
be  no  fpecial  order  to  the  contrary,  two  flotas  fet  out, 
the  one  for  the  Terra  Firma,  the  other  for  New  Spain, 
and  the  armada  to  convoy  them  ;  but  this  name  of  ar- 
mada was  meant  of  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  only, 
which  were  fighting  fhips ;  and,  at  firft,  there  was  one 
man  of  war  to  convoy  the  reft ;  her  burden  being  300 
tons,  and  carrying  eight  brafs  cannon,  and  four  iron 
guns;  and  the  merchant-men,  till  then,  carried  100 
tons  lefs  than  their  burden,  and  thirty  foldiers  each,  bc- 
caufe  they  had  no  convoy  of  men  of  war. 

The  times  appointed  for  thefe  flotas  to  fail  were,  for 
that  of  New  Spain  in  May,  and  that  of  the  Terra  Firma 
in  Auguft,  both  of  them  being  ordered  to  fail  with  the 
firft  fpring  tides. 

The  galleons  were  appointed  to  be  out  in  January, 
that  they  might  coaft  along  the  Terra  Firma,  and  arrive 
about  April  at  Porto  Bello,  where,  the  fair  over,  they 
might  take  on  board  the  plate,  and  be  at  the  Havanna 
about  mid  June,  where  the  New  Spain  fleet  was  to  join 
them,  that  they  might  come  the  fafer  together  to  Spain  ; 
to  which  end,  the  vice-roy  of  Peru  is  to  take  care,  that 
the  plate  be  at  Panama  by  the  middle  of  March.  The 
plate  is  fifteen  days  in  carrying  from  Potofi  to  Arica ; 
eight  days  generally  from  thence  by  fea  to  Callao,  and 
twenty  from  Callao  to  Panama,  taking  in,  by  the  way, 
the  plate  at  Paita  and  Truxillo. 

To  prevent  the  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary. winds, 
as  has  fometimes  been  the  cafe,  it  was  propofed  by  the 
court  of  Spain  to  fit  out  the  galleons,  in  the  river  of 
Seville,  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  then  fend  them 
away  to  Cadiz,  where  they  might  go  out  with  any  wind, 
and  need  not  wait  for  any  fpring-tides. 

The  reafons  why  it  was  judged  abfolutely  neceffary, 
that  the  flota  from  the  Terra  Firma  fhould  fail  in  Sep- 
tember, were,  becaufe  that  was  a  fafe  feafon  to  fhip  off 
the  goods  ;  for,  they  coming  to  Porto  Bello  at  a  healthy 
feafon  of  the  year,  their  merchandize  was  conveyed  over 
to  Panama  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  re- 
ceiving damage.  Moreover,  by  this  means  the  mer- 
chants had  leifure  to  fell  their  goods ;  the  buyers  had  a 
fit  feafon  to  travel  to  Peru  with  fafety ;  and  the  armadas 
and  flotas  to  return  to  Carthagena  and  the  Havanna,  to 
get  clear  of  the  channel  of  Bahama,  and  to  return  to 
Spain  in  the  beft  month  for  the  feas.  In  fine,  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that  the  month  of  September  is,  all  cir- 
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chmftances  being  duly  weighed  and  confidered,  the  fitteft 
for  the  fleets  to  fail ;  and,  although  feveral  accidents  re- 
tard them  till  October  or  November,  yet  that  feafon  is 
fitter  than  March. 

ARMADILLA,  thus  they  call,  in  Spanifh  America,  a 
fmall  fquadron,  confifting  commonly  of  fix  or  eight  men  of 
war,  from  twenty-four  to  fifty  guns,  which  the  king  of 
Spain  keeps,  for  preventing  foreigners  from  trading  with 
the  Spaniards  or  Indians,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 
This  fquadron  has  even  power  and  orders  to  take  all  the 
Spanifh  trading  veflels,  which  it  meets  on  the  eoaft,  and 
which  have  no  licence  from  the  king  of  Spain. '  There  is 
an  armadilla  both  for  the  South  and  North  Sea  :  the  latter 
keeps  commonly  at  Carthagena,  and  the  former  at  Callao, 
which  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru. 

ARMAGNAG,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  by 
Languedoc  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Agenois  and  Condomois  on 
the  north  ;  by  Gafeony,  properly  fo  called,  on  the  weft  3 
and  by  Comminges  on  the  fouth.  In  this  province  they 
make  brandy,  which  they  fend  to  Bayonne  and  Bour- 
deaux.  They  trade  alfo  in  wool  and  flax.  There  is  a 
mine  of  fait  in  the  town  of  Laverdan,  and,  at  Auch  and 
Mauvefin,  they  make  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  quin- 
tals of  fait.  The  country  befides  is  fruitful  in  corn  and 
wine. 

ARMAMENT,  a  formidable  body  of  forces,  com- 
pleatly  furnifhed  with  arms,  &c.  either  for  the  fea  or 
land  fervice. 

ARM  AN,  among  farriers,  a  confection  of  great  virtue 
in  preventing  a  total  lofs  of  appetite.  It  confifts  prin- 
cipally of  white  bread,  cinnamon,  and  honey  of  rpfes. 

ARMARIUM  Unguentum,  weapon-falve.  This  oint- 
ment was  formerly  in  great  repute,  and  faid  to  cure 
wounds  at  a  diftance,  by  drefling  the  weapon  only  ;  but, 
fince  the  introduction  of  mechanics  into  phyfic,  fuch 
ridiculous  abfurdities  have  been  banifhed  from  the  art  of 
healing. 

ARMENIA,  called  alfo  Turcomania,  a  province  or  di- 
vifion  of  the  Eaftern  Afiatic  Turkey,  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  Mefopotamia,  on  the  north  by  Georgia,  on  the 
eaft  by  Perfia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Cappadocia  and  the 
LefTer  Armenia,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. Its  extent  is  fomewhat  above  two  hundred 
miles,  or  from  about  38  deg.  20  min,  to  almoft  42  deg. 
of  latitude;  and  from  39  to  almoft  42 deg.  of  eaft  longi- 
tude, or  about  three  hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  weft. 
The  country  is  very  healthy,  the  climate  temperate,  and 
the  foil  rich  and  fertile,  efpecially  in  the  midland  and 
vallies,  but-is  much  taken  up  with  mountains,  efpecially 
about  the  frontiers ;  yet  thefe  produce  very  good  pafture, 
and  the  reft  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  of  all  forts. 
The  people,  at  prefent  moftly  Chriftians,  are  robuft, 
ftout,  and  induftrious  ;  their  lands  are  well  cultivated, 
and  feveral  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  are  carried 
on  by  them  to  good  advantage.  The  only  misfortune  is, 
they  lie  too  much  out  of  the  way  of  trade,  to  reap  all 
the  benefit  they  otherwife  would  do,  if  more  commo- 
dioufly  fituated  fot  it.  However,  they  employ  themfelves 
in  weaving  of  tapeftry,  and  feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  which 
they  vend  abroad :  the  reft  follow  agriculture ;  and  one 
may  fee  with  pleafure  a  great  difference  between  this 
Turkifli  province,  and  fome  others  that  appear  poor, 
barren,  and  defolate  for  want  of  culture. 

The  Turkifli  inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  in- 
ferior in  number  to  the  Chriftians,  are  pofiefled  of  fome 
of  the  richeft  and  faireft  territories  on  each  fide  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  being 
abfolute  mafters,  as  they  formerly  were,  they  are  now 
tributary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  or  rather  enjoy  a  fhadow 
of  liberty  under  it ;  and  hence  proceeds  their  innate  ha- 
tred againftit;  for  they  ftill  adhere  to  their  ancient  way 
of  leading  a  paftoral  life  in  tents,  and  fhifting  their  ha- 
bitations. Being  naturally  addicted  to  plunder,  they 
would  do  a  deal  of  mifchief  to  commerce,  were  it  not 
for  the  care  of  the  Turkifli  bafhas  to  keep  them  in  order ; 
for  as  the  tribute  paid  by  the  caravans,  and  the  number 
of  pafiengers,  make  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  their 
income,  it  is  their  intereft  to  preferve  the  roads  as  free 
and  fafe  as  they  can.  In  other  refpedts  they  wink  at 
many  irregularities  in  their  way  of  life,  as  their  frequent 
inroads  upon  the  Curdes,  the  Arabs,  and  other  neigh- 


bouring nations  that  own  no  fubjection  to  the  Porte. 
Thefe  Turks,  a  hardy  race,  excellent  horfemen,  cou- 
rageous and  enterprizing,  fpread  themfelves  likewife  to- 
wards the  eaft,  even  into  Perfia.  They  are  computed 
all  together  to  amount  to  about  one  hundred  thoufand 
families. 

The  name  of  Armenians  is  alfo  given  to  thofe  who 
were  tranfported  into   feveral   parts  of  Perfia  by  Shah 
Abas ;  and  more  particularly  to  that  celebrated  colony 
of  Armenians  who  dwell  at  Zulfa,  one  of  the  fuburbs 
of  Ifpahan.     Thefe  Armenians,  and  in  general  all  thofe 
of  the  fame  denomination,  who  apply  themfelves  to  trade, 
which  they  make  their  chief  bufinefs,  are  civil  and  po- 
lite, and  have  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe  and   honefty. 
They  are  not  only,  in  a  great  meafure,  mafters  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Levant,  but  have  alfo  a  great  ftiare 
in  that  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  in  Europe  ;  for 
it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  fome  Armenians  at  Leg- 
horn and  Venice,  in  England  and  in  Holland  ;  whilft  on 
the  other    fide  they  travel   into   the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Mogul,  Siam,  Java,  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  over 
all  the  Eaft,  except  China.     It  is  not  agreed  among  the 
learned,  under  what  Abas,  king  of  Perfia,  the  colony 
of  Zulfa  was  tranfported  to  Ifpahan,  and  fettled  where 
it  now  is.     But  it  is  very  certain,  that  Shah  Abas  the 
Great,    in  order   to  fecure  the  conqueft  of  Armenia, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Turks,  removed  into  Per- 
fia the  firft  Armenians  who  ever  fettled  there  ;  and  about 
thirty  thoufand  families  of  them  were   tranfported   into 
the  province  of  Ghilan  only,   from   whence  the  fineft 
Perfian  filks  come.     He  alfo  caufed  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Zulfa,  a  large  city  of  Armenia,  to  fettle  at  Ifpahan, 
whence  the  new  Zulfa  of  Perfia  took  its  name.     This 
Zulfa  is  now  the  center  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  Ar- 
menians ;  and  it  is  to  the  fame  Shah  Abas  thefe  people 
owe  their  genius   and  capacity  for  trade,  which  did  but; 
very  little  appear  till   their  tranfmigration  into  Perfia. 
And  as  Abas  the  Great  had  no  other  view  but  to  enrich 
his  country,  and  was  fenfible  he  could  not  compafs  that 
defign  but  by  the  means  of  trade,  he  eaft  his  eyes  upon 
filk,    as  the  moft  precious  commodity,   and   upon  the 
Armenians,  as  the  moft  proper  people  to  difpofe  of  it. 
In  ftiort,  the  Armenians,  who  were  but  hufbandmen, 
were  by  him  turned  into  merchants,  and  thefe  merchants 
are  become  fome  of  the  moft  able  and  moft  celebrated 
traders  in  the  world.     When  thus  the  trade  of  the  Ar- 
menians was  fufficiently  eftablifhed,  the  kings  of  Perfia 
no  longer  meddled  with  it ;  the  citizens  of  Zulfa  alone 
continued  to  fupport  it;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  their 
brokers  or  agents,  who  are  of  the  fame  nation  with  them- 
felves, they  diftribute  through  the  whole  world  the  fineft 
and  richeft  commodities  of  Afia.     Thefe  agents  under- 
take, for  a  very  moderate  profit,  to  conduct  the  merchan- 
dizes  to  the  very  places  they  are  defigned  for,  to  take 
care  of  them  during  the  march  of  the  caravans,  to  dif- 
pofe of  them  to  the  beft  advantage  they  can,  and  to  give 
afterwards  a  faithful  account  to  thofe  by  whom  they  2re 
intrufted.     It  cannot  be  fufficiently  expreffed  how  faith- 
ful thofe  agents  are,  what  care  they  take  to  preferve  the 
merchandizes  they  conduct,  not  fearing  even  to  run  the 
danger   of  perifhing  themfelves,  in  order  to  fuccour  the 
camels,  and  other  beafts  of  burden  that  carry  them,  at 
the  eroding  of  rivers,  or  at  the  difficult  pafles  of  moun- 
tains.   Their  charity  for  each  other  is  unfpeakable  ;  and, 
when  thofe  who  are  fettled  in  fome  town  are  acquainted 
with  the  coming  of  a  caravan,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  un- 
dertake a  journey  of  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  go  and 
meet  them,   and  carry  refrefhments  to  their  brethren. 
When  the  caravans  make  any  ftay  in  towns,  the  Arme- 
nians, to  live  the  cheaper,  join  feveral  together.     In  Afia, 
they  fell  upon  the  road  hard-wares  of  Venice,  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  in  order  to  get  provifions.     In 
Europe  they  obtain  them  for  mulk  and  fome  fpice.     In  a 
word,  there  is  no  nation  comparable  to  them  for  fobriety, 
good  hufbandry  and  honefty.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
when  their  affairs   prove  unprofperous  in  thofe  foreign 
countries  where  they  trade,  they  feldom  return  heme, 
not  daring,  they  fay,   to  appear  before  their  creditors, 
whofe  confidence  they  have  abufed.     But    it  muft  be 
owned,    that   this  happens    very  feldom,    it   beinj  ex- 
tremely uncommon  to  fee  an  Armenian  become  a  bank- 
rupt. 
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rupt.  There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  pleafant,  than  the  manner  of  flrilcing 
bargains  among  the  Armenians.  They  begin  with  put- 
ting money  upon  the  table  ;  after  which,  they  cavil  or 
difpute  as  much  as  they  can  about  the  price,  the  buyer 
and  the  feller  prefenting  and  repulfmg  alternately  the 
pieces  of  money  which  they  add  to  the  price  offered,  or 
which  they  abate  from  the  price  demanded  :  this  is  always 
done  with  fo  much  noife  and  ill  humour,  that  one  would 
think  they  are  going  to  devour  each  other.  All  this, 
however,  is  nothing  but  grimace  and  affectation ;  and 
when  the  broker,  who  is  always  prefent  at  this  comedy, 
judges  that  things  are  pretty  near  their  value,  he  fqueezes 
the  feller's  hand  with  fo  much  violence,  that  he  makes 
him  cry  out,  but  does  not  leave  him  till  he  accepts  the 
buyer's  offer.  The  farce  ends  with  reciprocal  jokes,  each 
laughing  on  his  fide,  thinking  that  he  has  the  belt  of  the 
bargain. 

The  principal  towns  in  Armenia,  which  are  populous 
and  wealthy,  are  Erzerum,  the  capital,  and  Tocat.  Er- 
zerum has  a  very  confiderable  trade,  confifting  chiefly  in 
copper  plates,  difhes,  &c.  furs,  galls,  caviar,  and 
madder.  The  Englifh  drive  a  great  trade  here,  and 
have  a  conful,  who  lives  in  a  very  handfome  manner. 

Tocat  is  regarded  as  the  center  of  trade  for  Alia  Minor, 
where  caravans  are  inceffantly  arriving  or  departing  ; 
thofe  of  Diarbequis  are  eighteen  days  coming  here,  and 
thofe  from  Erzerum  but  fifteen.  Thofe  from  hence  to 
Sinope  are  but  fix  days  going,  and  thofe  from  Burfa 
twenty.  The  caravans  that  go  directly  to  Smyrna, 
without  parting  by  Angora  or  Burfa,  are  twenty-feven 
days  on  the  road,  if  with  mules ;  but  forty,  if  camels 
are  the  bearers :  in  fine,  here  are  caravans  that  go  only 
to  Angora. 

The  great  trade  of  this  city  confifts  in  utenfils  of  cop- 
per, as  kettles,  cups,  candlefticks,  and  lanthorns,  which 
the  artizans  here  work  very  neatly,  and  thefe  commodi- 
ties are  fent  to  Conftantinople  and  Egypt ;  the  copper 
they  rrtake  ufe  of  comes  from  the  mines  of  Gumifcana, 
three  days  journey  from  Trebifond,  and  from  that  at 
Caftamboul,  ten  days  travel  from  Tocat  towards  Angora. 

Here  is  prepared  a  quantity  of  yellow  Morocco  leather, 
which  is  carried  to  Samfon  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from 
thence  to  Calas,  a  port  of  Valachia,  where  is  alfo  fent 
fome  red  ones  ;  but  thefe  the  merchants  of  Tocat  pro- 
cure from  Diarbeck  and  Caramania.  Painted  linens 
are  alfo  a  great  object:  of  trade  here ;  and  though  not  fo 
handfome  as  thofe  of  Perfia,  yet  the  Mufcovites  and 
Crim  Tartars,  for  whom  they  are  defigned,  are  con- 
tented with  them;  and  the  commerce  of  filk  is  not  in- 
eonfiderable  here,  though  that  of  the  growth  of  the 
place  is  all  worked  up  here  in  flight  filk  fluffs,  fewing 
filk,  and  buttons. 

ARMENIAN  Bole,  is  an  earthy  fubftance,  of  a  pale 
yellowiih  colour,  inclining  fomewhat  to  red.  It  is  ponde- 
rous, pinguious,  eafily  friable,  and  of  a  ftyptic  tafte.  It 
is  digged  out  of  the  mines  in  Turkey,  and  thence  brought 
to  us.  At  prefent,  it  is  very  rare  with  us ;  for  what  is 
found  in  the  {hops,  approaching  to  the  colour  of  red 
oker,  is  imported  from  Spain  and  Normandy,  and  is 
thought  to  he  little  different  from  the  rubrica  fynopica. 
It  is  an  alexipharmic,  and  corrects  thofe  acidities  in  the 
blood  which  are  prejudicial  to  health.  It  is  aftringent  in 
fome  degree,  and,  for  that  reafon,  ufed  in  fluxions  of 
humours.  When  applied  externally,  it  is  of  a  drying 
quality,  and  induces  cicatrices  on  wounds.     Dale. 

ARMORINGS  in  a  Jhip,  are  the  fame  as  wafte  cloaths, 
which  are  red  cloaths  hung  about  the  outfide  of  a  fhip 
fore  and  aft  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  hung  round  the  tops, 
and  thefe  are  called  top-armorings. 

ARMOISIN,  a  filk  fluff,  or  kind  of  taffety,  of  an 
indifferent  goodnefs,  made  at  Lions,  at  feveral  places  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  are  clemi  or  balf- 
armoifins  made  at  Avignon,  which  are  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity and  lefs  price  than  the  others.  They  manufacture 
alfo  armoifins  with  three  threads.  The  a>;moifin  of  the 
Indies  is  flighter  than  thofe  made  in  Europe,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  Their  colours,  and  particularly  the  crim- 
fon  and  red,  are  commonly  falfe,  and  have  little  or  no 
glofs  or  luftre. 

There  are  two  forts  of  them,  the  araim,  which  are 


taffeties,  either  ftriped  or  checkered  ;  and  the  damaras, 
or  flowered  taffeties.  Their  length  is  from  feven  French 
ells  to  twenty-four,  and  their  breadth  from  -fa  to  4  of 
an  ell. 

The  Indian  armoifins  have  fold  at  Amfterdam  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  guilders  per  piece.  When  not  bought 
of  the  company,  that  is,  at  fecond  hand,  one  may  fti- 
pulate  to  pay  for  them  either  in  current  or  bank-money, 
or  to  deduct:  the  difference. 

The  armoifins  of  Lucca  have  fold  at  Amfterdam  from 
feven  to  nine  fols  de  grofs  per  ell.  They  who  fell  them 
again  buy  them  by  deducting  the  intereft  of  the  money 
for  eighteen  months,  as  not  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them 
till  thofe  months  are  expired  ;  they  alfo  deduct  one  per 
cent,  for  prompt  payment. 

But,  when  they  fell  them  to  retailers,  they  deduct  but 
two  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  for  prompt  payment  ;  that 
is,  they  are  allowed  fo  much  difcount  for  the  payment  of 
ready  money. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  all  the  filks  of  Italy  are  fold 
after  the  fame  manner. 

ARMONIAC,  erroneoufly  fo  written  for  Ammoniac, 
which  fee. 

ARMOUR,  a  ftrong  defenfive  covering  for  the  body. 
Armour,  bandeliers,  bridle-bits,  halbert-heads  and  (harps, 
holfters,mufquets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  piftols,  pike- 
heads,  fword  or  rapier- blades,  faddles,  fnafHes,  ftirrops, 
calve-lkins  dreffed  or  undreffed,  geldings,  oxen,  fheep- 
fkins  dreffed  without  the  wool,  and  all  forts  of  manu- 
factures made  of  leather,  may  be  exported  by  any  per- 
fons.      12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  feci  11.     See  Ammunition. 

ARMOURER,  he  that  makes  arms.  Of  this  trade 
there  are  very  few  in  number ;  there  are  however  fome, 
who  are  employed  in  making  ikull-caps  and  breaft-plates 
for  our  troops  of  horfe :  the  company  of  this  name  is 
therefore  united  with  the  braziers.  They  commonly 
take  about  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice. 
Their  hours  of  working  are  from  fix  to  eight ;  and  a 
journeyman  has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  (hillings  a  week. 

ARMOURY  or  Armory,  a  magazine  or  ltore-houfe, 
wherein  arms  and  other  warlike  ftores  are  depofiied.  See 
Arsenal. 

ARMS.  Under  the  definition  of  arms,  are  compre- 
hended not  only  all  offenfive  and  defenfive  weapons,  but 
alfo  all  the  wariike  ammunition,  which  of  all  other  mer- 
chandize that  can  poffibly  be  taken  into  a  fhip,  are  the 
moft  hazardous,  being  more  ftrictly  contraband  dun  any 
other  article  of  commerce,  the  exportation,  and  clan- 
deftine  importation,  being  ftrictly  forbidden  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  many  the  exportation  is  attended  not  only 
with  confifcation  of  fhips  and  cargo,  but  with  heavy  fines 
and  imprifonment :  yet  the  Dutch  are  notorious  for  car- 
rying on  a  contraband  trade  of  this  fort  in  time  of  war, 
equally  furniihing  their  allies,  and  their  fecret  enemies 
with  warlike  ftores.  Arms,  ammunition,  or  gunpowder, 
may  be  prohibited  toibe  exported  at  the  king's  pleafure, 
12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  feci.  13.     See  Ammunition. 

ARMY,  a<formidable  number  of  foldiers  completely 
armed,  confifting  of  horfe  and  foot,  with  artillery,  am- 
munition, provifions,  &c. 

An  army  fliould  be  under  the  command  of  one  genera], 
having  under  him  a  lieutenant-general,  a  major-general, 
brigadiers,  and  other  officers. 

An  army  is  compofed  of  fquadrons  and  battalion?,  and 
is  generally  divided  into  three  corps,  and  formed  into 
three  lines.  The  firft  line  is  called  the  van-guard  ;  the 
fecond,  the  main-body  ;  and  the  third,  the  rear-guard, 
or  body  of  referve.  The  middle  of  each  line  is  pork-fled 
by  the  foot ;  the  right  and  left  wings  are  compofed  of  the 
cavalry;  and  fometimes  fquadrons  of  horfe  are  placed  in 
the  intervals  between  the  battalions.  When  the  army  is 
drawn  up  in  Order  of  battle,  the  horfe  are  placed  at  five 
feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  foot  at  three.  But 
the  file  contracts  in  the  lhock,  and  its  front  lefl'ens  al- 
moft  to  one  half.  In  each  line,  the  battalions  are  at 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  their  front,  viz.  three  hundred 
feet.  Thefe  intervals  are  left  for  the  fquadrons  and  batta- 
lions of  the  fecond  line,  to  range  themfelves  againlt  the 
intervals  of  the  firft,  that  both  may  more  readily  march 
through  thefe  fpaces  to  the  enemy,     The  iirit  line  is 
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ufually  three  hundred  feet  difhnt  from  the  fecond,  and 
the  fecond  fix  hundred  from  the  third  ;  that  there  may 
be  fufiicient  room  to  rally,  when  the  fquadrons  and  ba- 
talions  are  broken.     Savin's  Nauv.  Ecol.  Milk.  pag.  266. 

ARNICA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  784.  Dorwicum.  Bauh. 
Pin.  184.  leopards-bane.  There  are  three  fpecies  of 
this  plant ;  but  that  which  is  brought  into  England  for 
medicinal  purpofes,  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and 
alfo  upon  many  of  the  mountains  in  Germany,  and  other 
cold  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the 
Germans  for  contufions  and  other  medicinal  qualities, 
among  whom  it  is  prefcribed  by  this  title  of  arnica.  It  is 
alfo  ranged  among  the  medicinal  plants  in  many  difpen- 
fatories,  by  the  title  given  to  it  by  Cafpar  Bauhin. 

AROBE,  or  Arroee,  in  Spanifh  arroba,  and  in  the 
language  of  Peru  arroue,  is  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, at  Goa,  and  throughout  all  Spanifh  America.  The 
Portugueze  ufe  it  alfo  in  Brazil,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Goa,  it  is  fometimes  called  urate.  All  thefe  arobes  are 
fcarce  any  other  way  like  each  other  but  in  name,  being 
very  different  in  weight,  and  in  their  proportion  to  the 
tveights  of  other  countries. 

The  arobe  of  Madrid,  and  almoft  over  all  Spain,  ex- 
cept Seville  and  Cadiz,  weighs  twenty-five  Spanifh. 
pounds,  which  do  not  make  quite  twenty-three  pounds 
and  a  quarter  Paris  weight ;  fo  that  the  common  quintal, 
■which  is  of  four  arobes,  makes  but  ninety-three  pounds 
Paris  weight. 

The  arobe  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  is  alfo  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  but  thefe  make  twenty-fix  pounds  and  a  half  at 
Paris,  Amfterd.m,  Strafburgh,  and  Befancon,  where 
the  pound  is  equal  ;  four  arobes  make  the  Common  quin- 
tal, that  is,  a  hundred  pounds  ;  but  there  muft  be  fix 
arobes  to  make  the  quintal  of  Macho,  which  amounts  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  Seville  and  Cadiz  weights, 
■Which  may  be  reduced  to  the  Paris  weight  upon  the  foot 
of  the  reduction  of  the  arobe  of  thofe  two  cities  made 
above. 

The  aroue,  or  arobe  of  Peru,  weighs  twenty-five 
pounds  Fienrh  weight,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  to  weigh  trie 
herb  Paraguay,  of  whicra  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians, 
who  ufed  it  like  tea,  make  fo  great  a  confumption,  that 
there  is  wanted  for  Peru  alone  ab  >ve  feventy-five  thoufand 
yearly.,   See  Paraguay. 

The  mate,  or  Portugueze  arobe,  weighs  much  more 
than  the  Spanifh,  being  thirty-two  pounds  of  Lifbon, 
■which  amounts  to  near  twenty-nine  pounds  Paris  weight. 
An  hundred  pound,  of  England  correfponds  with  ninety- 
one  pounds  eight  ounces  of  Paris  and  Amfterdam, 
reckoning  fixtecn  ounces  to  the  Englifh  pound. 

AROMATICS,  all  fragrant  things  in  general,  whe- 
ther fpices,  herbs,  flowers,  feeds,  or  roots.  It  is  re- 
markable x.\\a.taromatics  or  fpices  preferve  animal  fubftances 
from  putrefaction  9  and  that  providence  has  taken  care 
to  furnifh  warm  climates  with  plenty  of  aromatics,  which 
the  inhabitants  make  frequent  ufe  of,  and  proba' ly 
thereby  check  that  fpontaneous  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
to  which  the  heat  inclines  them. 

AROMATITIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  bituminous 
fubftance,  in  colour  and  fmell  refembling  myrrh,  whence 
it  derives  its  name  j  it  is  found  in  Arabia  and  Egypt. 
Gorraius. 

AROUE.     See  Arobe. 

AROUGHCAIN,  an  animal  found  in  Virginia, 
■which  intirely  refembles  the  beaver,  except  that  it  feeds 
and  leaps  upon  trees  like  the  fquirrel.  The  Englifh  va- 
lue its  fur  pretty  much,  which  makes  a  branch  of  their 
trade  with  the  Indians  who  live  near  their  colony. 

AROURA,  in  antiquity,  a  Grecian  meafure  confut- 
ing of  5000  fquare  Grecian  feet,  being  half  the  plethron, 
and  equal  to  5073  Englifh  fquare  feet,  and  1825  decimal 
parts.  The  Egyptian  aroura  wrs  equal  to  10,000  fquare 
cubits,  or  332  Englifh  fquare  feet,  and  76  decimal  parts. 
Arbuthnot. 

ARPEN,  or  Arpekt,  an  acre  or  furlong  of  ground ; 
the  moft  ordinary  one  called  Farpent  de  France  is  one  hun- 
dred perches  fquare,  after  twenty-two  feet  to  the  perch 
by  the  king's  ordonnance  of  Auguft  the  13th,  1669. 
Some  account  it  but  half  an  acre.  This  word  is  often 
ufed  in  Dome/day,  where  arpen  fecms  to  be  fome  quantity 
>7« 


lefs  than  an  acre.    Hence  arpentator  is  ufed  for  a  meafurer 
of  lands.     Cowell.  edit.  1727.     See  Acre. 

ARQUEBUSE,  or  Harqueeuse,  afire-arm,  of  the 
fame  length  with  a  fufee,  or  mufquet,  which  is  com- 
monly cocked  with  a  fpring-lock.  This  kind  of  arms 
was  formerly  very  much  ufed  both  in  war  and  for  hunt- 
ing ;  but,  at  prefent  it  is  hardly  any  otherwife  ufed  than 
for  the  defence  of  befieged  places. 

AROJJIFOUX.     See  Alquifoux. 

ARRAC,  or  Rac,  is  an  excellent  fpirituous  liquor, 
which  the  Englifh  get  from  Batavia  or  Ma  acca  to  make 
punch.  The  ChLnefe  are  thofe  whofe  m.:ke  arrac  in  the 
Indies  by  diftillation,  and  this  of  three  forts,  extracted, 
the  one  from  the  cocoa-tree,  the  fecond  from  rice,  and 
the  third  from  fugar.  The  firft  is  the  beft,  and  moll  in 
ufe.  They  make  it  of  the  liquor  which  iffues  from  the 
b!ofibm-bunch  of  the  cocoa-tree.  For  which  purpofe 
they  tie  the  bunch,  whilft  ftill  wrapped  up  within  its 
membrane,  with  a  piece  of  packthread,  and  then  with  a 
knife  they  make  a  crofs-cut  in  that  bunch,  a  little 
above  the  place  where  it  is  tied,  and  adapt  a  pitcher  to  it, 
to  receive  the  liquor,  which  is  vinous,  palatable,  and 
fweet.  It  is  called  touac,  or  fouri.  Others  ufe  a  bamboe- 
cane  inftead  of  a  pitcher.  Having  thus  drawn  the  liquor, 
they  let  it  ferment,  and  afterwards  diftil  it  to  make  arrac. 
They  have  a  prodigious  demand  for  it  all  over  the  Eaft- 
Indies. 

The  Dutch  alfo  import  fome  into  Holland.  It  is 
fomething  fweeter,  and  lefs  intoxicating  than  common 
brandy ;  for  which  reafon  the  Englifh  think  it  more  fit 
to  make  punch. 

The  nature  and  compofition  of  this  celebrated  liquor 
has  been  much  controverted.  Mr.  Lockyer  tel:s  us,  that 
the  name  of  arrac  is  an  Indian  word  for  ftrong  waters  of 
all  kinds  ;  for  they  call  all  our  fpirits  and  brandy,  Eng- 
lifh arrac.  But  what  we  underftand  by  the  name  arrac, 
is  really  no  other  than  a  fpirit  procured  by  diftillation 
from  a  vegetable  juice  called  toddy,  which  flows  by  inci- 
fion  out  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  like  the  birch-juice  pro- 
cured amongft  us. 

The  toddy,  adds  Mr.  Lockyer,  is  a  pleafant  drink  by 
itfelf,  when  new,  and  purges  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to 
it ;  and  when  ftale,  it  is  heady,  and  makes  good  vinegar. 
The  Englifh  at  Madrafs  ufe  it  as  leven  to  raife  their 
bread  with. 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arrac.  At  Goa 
there  are  divers  kinds  ;  fingle,  double,  and  treble  diftilled. 
The  double  diftilled,  the  fort  which  is  commonly  fenr 
abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  to  Batavia 
arrac;  yet,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  agreeable  fla- 
vour, it  is  preferred  to  all  other  arracs  of  India.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  earthen  veflels  they  ufe  at  Goa  to 
draw  the  fpirit,  whereas  at  Batavia  they  ufe  copper  ftills. 

The  Parier  arrac  made  at  Madrafs,  and  the  Columbo 
and  Quilone  arrac  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  fpirits, 
are  but  little  valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore  fel- 
dom  imported,  though  highly  prized  among  the  natives. 

Arrac  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fpirituous  liquor  or  brandy, 
made  by  the  Tartars  of  Tungufia,  fubjeci  to  the  czar  of 
Mufcovy,  from  mare's  milk,  which  is  left  to  four,  and  is 
afterwards  diftilled  twice  or  thrice,  between  two  earthen 
pots  clofely  flopped,  whence  the  liquor  runs  through  a 
fmall  wooden  pipe.  This  liquor  is  very  ftrong,  and  in- 
toxicates more  than  brandy  diftilled  from  wine. 

Arrac,  rum,  brandy,  fpirits  or  ftrong  waters,  or  other 
excifable  liquors,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate,  and 
cocoa-  pafte,  on  board  a  fhip  within  the  limits  of  anv  port 
of  Great-Britain,  or  found  unlhipping  or  unfhipped  before 
entry,  may  be  fearched  for  and  feized,  together  with  the 
package,  by  the  officers  of  excife,  in  like  manner  as  by 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms.     II  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  fell.  1. 

Arrac,  brandy,  rum,  fpirits  or  ftrong  waters,  foreign, 
upon  an  excife-officer's  oath  of  fufpicion  of  conceal- 
ment, made  before  the  commiffioners,  or  a  juftice  of 
the  peace,  they  mav  impower  him  to  enter  fuch  fuf- 
pefted  places,  and  feize  the  liquors,  with  the  cafks,  &c. 
Officers  obftrucfed,  the  penalty  100I.  11  Geo.  I.  cap.  3. 
feci.  2. 

Arrac,  whether  Britifh  or  foreign,  not  to  be  fold  but 

in  warehoufes,  &c.   entered    as  directed  by  6  Geo.  I". 
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cap.  21.  upon  forfeiture,  and  the  cafks,  &c.   n  Geo.  I. 
cap.  30.  fell.  to. 

Arrac,  brandy,  rum,  fpirits  or  ftrong  waters,  coffee, 
tea,  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  permits  granted  for  the  removal, 
not  returned,  or  the  goods  fent  away  within  the  time  li- 
mited, the  penalty  treble  the  value,  n  Geo.  I.  cap.  30. 
feci.  10. 

Permits  not  returned,  and  the  decreafe  not  found  to 
be  fufficient,  the  like  quantity  forfeited.  11  Geo.  I. 
cap.  30.  feci.  io. 

Permits  not  to  be  taken  out  by  direction  in  writing  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  ftock,  or  his  known  fervant ;  upon 
forfeiture  of  fifty  pounds,  or  three  months  imprifonment. 
II  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  feci.  10. 

Arrac,  brandy,  rum,  -or  other  fpirits,  or  tea  offered  to 
fale  by  any  perfon  without  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker, 
pedlar,  &c.  with  a  permit ;  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is 
offered  may  feize  and  carry  it  to  the  next  warehoufe,  be- 
longing to  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  and  bring  the  perfon 
offering  the  fame  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  to  be 
committed  to  prifon,  and  profecuted  for  the  penalties  in- 
curred for  fuch  offence.  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  feci.  20. 
The  perfon  feizing  fuch  goods  may  profecute  in  his  own 
name,  and  on  recovery,  is  intitled  to  a  third  part  of  the 
grofs  produce  of  the  fale.  And  the  commiffioners  are, 
if  defired,  upon  a  certificate  from  the  juftice  of  the  of- 
fenders being  committed  to  prifon,  to  advance  to  the 
feizer  1  s.  per  lb.  for  the  tea,  and  1  s.  per  gallon  of 
brandy  fo  feized. 
,  Arrac,  &c.  foreign  brandy,  rum,  or  other  fpirits  in 
cafks  under  fixty  gallons,  (except  for  the  ufe  of  the  fea- 
men  two  gallons  each)  or  fix  pounds  of  tea  found  in  any 
fhip  or  veffel  arrived  from,  foreign  ports,  at  anchor  ho- 
vering within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  two 
leagues  of  the  fhore,  and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage 
(unlefs  in  cafe  of  unavoidable  neceffity  and  diftrefs  of 
weather,  notice  whereof  muft  be  given  to  the  collector, 
or  chief  officer  of  the  port,  upon  the  {hip's  arrival)  is 
forfeited,  with  the  boxes,  calks,  and'  other  package,  or 
the  value  thereof.     9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  feci.  22. 

No  brandy,  arrac,  rum,  geneva,  ftrong  waters,  or 
other  fpirits  whatfoever,  brought  into  Great-Britain,  in 
any  calk  which  doth  not  contain  at  leaft  fixty  gallons  of 
fuch  liquors  refpe&ively,  fhall  be  reported  for  exporta- 
tion, or  exported  to  foreign  parts.  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  21. 
feci.  1.  r 

Arrac,  imported  from  any  of  his  Majefty's  colonies  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  is,  by  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  14..  feel.  1.  to  pay 
the  fame  fubfidies,  duties,  and  excife,  as  brandy  and  other 
foreign  fpirits,  and  the  like  allowance  is  to  be  made  on 
exportation.     See  Brandy. 

ARRAGON,  in  Spain,  is  the  next  kingdom  in  dig- 
nity to  that  of  Navarre.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
,the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  it  from  France  ;  on  the  weft 
it  has  Navarre,  and  New  and  Old  Caftile;  on  the  fouth 
.the  kingdom  of  Valentia  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  part  of  Va- 
lentia,  and  the  principality  of  Catalonia. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  but  full  of  delightful 
vales,  and  extraordinary  fertile,  which  produce  great 
plenty  of  wheat,  wine,  oil,  faffron,  and  fruits  of  the 
moft  delicious  kind.  They  breed  aLfo  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  and  abound  with  all  forts  of  fowl,  both  wild  and 
tame.  - 

The  mountains  are  faid  to  have  mines  of  gold,  filver, 
and  other  metals,  but  little  is  made  of  any  of  them,  except 
iron.  Here  are  likewife  very  confiderable  rivers,  and 
plenty  of  good  fifh ;  the  moft  remarkable  river  is  the 
Tuno,  which  fertilizes  a  great  part  of  the  country,  not 
by  an  overflow  like  that  of  the  Nile,  but  by  its  flow 
and  gentle  courfe,  which  gives  opportunity  to  the  huf- 
bandman  and  gardener  to  cut  channels  from  it  to  water 
their  lands  ;  infomuch  that  we  are  told,  their  trees  bear 
fruit  three,  and  often  four  times  in  the  year ;  and  not 
only  in  great  plenty,  but  in  fuch  variety,  that  they 
reckon  no  Iefs  than  four  hundred  forts  produced  in  this 
kingdom.  Their  orchards,  gardens,  and  pafture-grounds, 
are  likewife  much  admired  for  their  continual  verdure  and 
fertility. 

Zaragoza,  or  SaragoJJa,  is  the  metropolis  of  this  king- 
dom, and  is  rich  and  populous,  and  carries  on  a  grelt 
wrnmerce,    and  a  confiderable   number  of  trades  and 
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manufactures,    both   within   and  without   the   walls. 

Terrazana  is  another  city  in  this  kingdom,  which  car- 
ries on  a  confiderable  trade,  much  in  the  fame  way  as 
Saragoffa  does. 

Val  de  Tena,  or  Salient,  is  a  remarkable  town  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  is  a  large  traffic  car- 
ried on  in  the  produce  of  the  country  all  the  fummer, 
though  the  great  quantities  of  fnow  which  cover  thefe 
mountains,  make  the  country  impaffable  near  fix  months 
in  the  year.  Their  trade  is  occafioned  by  two  paffes 
leading  into  France,  the  one  on  the  weft,  over  the  river 
Gallego,  towards  Beam  in  Gafcony,  and  the  other  on 
the  eaft  over  a  cleft  of  the  mountain  Forqueta. 

ARREARS,  or  Arrearages,  is  taken  for  money 
unpaid  at  the  due  time,  as  rent  behind ;  the  remainder 
due  on  an  account,  or  of  a  fum  of  money  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  an  accountant :  it  likewife  fignifies  what 
remains  unpaid  of  penfions,  taxes,  or  any  other  money 
payable  yearly,  or  at  a  fixed  term. 

ARREST,  fignifies  a  reftraint  of  a  man's  perfon,  de- 
priving him  of  his  own  will  and  liberty,  and  binding 
him  to  become  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  law ;  and  it 
may  be  called  the  beginning  of  imprifonment.     Cowtll. 

An  arrejl,  in  a  civil  cafe,  is  the  apprehending  or  re- 
ftraining  one's  perfon  by  procefs,  in  execution  of  the 
command  of  fome  court,  or  officer  of  juftice.  Wood's 
Injl  575- 

Magna  Cbarta,  cap.  29.  None  fhall  be  taken,  im- 
prisoned, or  diffeized  of  his  freehold,  but  by  judgment 
of  his  peers,  Or  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  ° 

Seamen  in  the  king's  fervice  are  privileged  from  arrets 
for  debts  under  twenty  pounds.  1  Geo.  II.  cap.  14. 
feci.  15.      H  Geo.  II.  cap.  38.  feel.  3. 

Soldiers  or  marines  not  liable  to  arrejls  for  a  debt  of 
lefs  than  ten  pounds.  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  feci.  64. 
30  Geo.  II.   cap.  1 1.  feci.  37. 

Peers  of  the  realm,  and  members  of  Parliament  may 
not  be  arrejled,  unlefs  it  be  in  criminal  cafes ;  but  the 
procefs  againft  them  is  to  be  fummons,  diftrefs  infinite. 
&c     12  mil.  III.  cap.  3. 

An  arrejl  may  be  by  night  or  day.  9  Rep.  66.  except 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  then  even  an  arrejl  will  hold 
good  in  cafes  of  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
Stat.  29  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 

Corporations  and  companies  muft  be  made  to  appear  by 
dijlringas,  and  cannot  be  arrejled.     Finch  353.  3  Sali.^b. 

Perfons  attending  upon  any  courts  of  record,  on  bu- 
finefs  there,  are  to  be  free  from  arrejls.     3  InJl.  141. 

The  king  cannot  command  any  one  by  word  of 
mouth  to  be  arrejled;  but  he  muft  do  it  by  writ,  or 
order  of  his  courts,  according  to  law :  nor  may  the 
king  arrejl  any  man  for  fufpicion  of  treafon,  or  felony, 
as  his  fubjefts  may  ;  becaufeif  he  doth  wrong,  the  party 
cannot  have  action  againft  him.     2  Inft.  186. 

The  perfon  of  a  bankrupt  is  not  liable  to  arrejl  for 
debt,  or  efcape-warrant,  in  going  to,  flaying  with,  or 
coming  from  the  commiffioners  or  affignees,  if  he  attend 
in  obedience  to  any  notice  or  fummons  from  them;  but 
on  producing  fuch  notice  or  fummons,  he  fhall  be  dis- 
charged. And  if,  after  fuch  fummons  fhewn,  any  officer 
fhall  detain  fuch  bankrupt,  he  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds  per 
diem  for  the  bankrupt's  ufe.   Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  30,  feel.  5. 

Arresto  faclo  fuper  bonis  mercatorum  alienigenorum,  a 
writ  which  lies  for  a  denizen  againft  the  goods  of  aliens 
found  within  this  kingdom,  in  recompence  of  goods 
taken  from  him  in  a  foreign  country,  after  denial  of  re- 
ftitution.  Reg.  Orig.  129.  This  the  ancient  civilains 
called  clarigatio;  but  by  the  moderns  it  is  termed  repri- 
falia.     Cowell. 

ARSCHIN,  a  long  meafure,  ufed  in  China  to  mea- 
fure  fluffs.  It  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the  Dutch  ell, 
which  is  of  two  feet  eleven  lines,  and  amounts  to  -*  of  a 
French  ell.  So  that  feven  arfebins  of  China  make  four 
ells  of  France. 

The  ell  of  Amfterdam  makes  \  of  a  yard  of  London, 
fo  that  four  ells  of  Amfterdam,  or  four  arfebins  of  China, 
make  three  yards  of  London.  To  reduce  the  arfebins  to 
the  yard  of  London,  you  muft  fay,  If  four  arfebins  mate 
three  yards,  fo  many  arfebins  (thirty  for  inftance)  how 
many  yards  will  they  make  ?  Anfvjer  22-J-.  And,  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  yards  into  arfebins,  fay,   if  three  yards 
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make  Four  arfchins,  fo  many  yards  (as  thirty-five  for  in- 
stance) how  many  arfchins  will  they  make  ?  Anfwer, 
46f 

ARSENAL,  a  place  where  all  kinds  of  warlike  ftores 
are  kept  in  fortified  towns. 

ARSENIC,  a  metallic  fulphur,  is  of  thrre  forts, 
white,  yellow,  and  red.  The  white  is  a  ponderous,  hard, 
compact,  folid,  tranfparent,  glafTy  fubftance,  procured 
by  fubliming  flowers  of  cobalt  from  a  certain  portion  of 
pot-afb.es.  Henckel  relates,  Pyritolog.  oder  Keifs-hijlorie, 
das  zehnte  capitel,  p.  602,  that  it  is  fometimes,  though 
exceeding  rarely,  found  native  in  the  earth,  pure,  clean, 
and  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs. 

White  arfenic  expofed  to  the  air,  changes  its  transpa- 
rency for  an  opaque  milky  colour.  It  is  not  inflamma- 
ble ;  but  intirely  evaporates  in  the  fire,  in  a  white  fmoke, 
fmelling  like  garlick.  Dr.  Mead  obferves  in  his  Mecha- 
nical Account  of  Poifons,  that  white  arfenic  is  totally  fo- 
luble  in  water;  if  one  part  of  it  be  fufficiently  boiled  in 
fifteen  parts  of  diftilled  or  rain  water,  that  it  gives,  upon 
evaporation,  falts  of  triangular  planes,  which  unite  into 
oftoedral  cryftals;  and  that  in  thefe  either  beat  to  pow- 
der, or  diffolved  by  boiling,  metallic  globules,  refembling 
thofe  of  quickfilver,  are  plainly  difcoverable  by  the  mi- 
crolcope. 

Yellow  arfenic  is  prepared  by  fubliming  white  arfenic, 
with  the  addition  of  a  tenth  part  of  fulphur.  This  is 
fplendid,  but  not  fo  tranfparent  as  the  white,  and  not 
unlike  a  metallic  yellow  glafs. 

The  red  arfenic  differs  from  the  yellow  only  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  a  greater  quantity  of  fulphur  is  added,  together 
with  a  particular  kind  of  red  cobalt,  called  kupfer-nickel. 

Orpiment,  a  fpecies  of  arfenic,  is  a  mineral  fubftance, 
compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or  leaves,  like  talk,  faid  by  fome 
to  be  found  in  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper  ;  by 
others  in  particular  mines  and  veins  in  Greece  and  Hun- 
gary, unmixed  with  any  other  mineral.  It  is  of  three 
different  colours,  of  a  bright,  mining,  golden  colour, 
a  Vermillion  red,  intermixed  with  a  deep  yellow,  and  a 
green  with  a  whitifti  yellow.  Orpiment  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  an  open  veffel,  melts  and  emits  a  flame,  not  fo 
blue  as  that  of  brimftone.  As  foon  as  it  is  melted,  it 
appears  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  when  poured  out  into 
a  thin  plate  and  cold,  does  not  ill  refemble,  in  colour 
and  tranfparency,  a  garnet ;  this  is  the  fandaracha  Grce- 
corum,  Hoff.  Obfervat.  Chymico  Phyf.  lib.  iii.  obf  I. 
Kept  in  the  fire  for  fome  time,  it  evaporates :  the  purer 
forts  fcarce  leave  any  perceptible  feces.  Sublimed  in  a 
glafs  vefTel,  fome  whitifh.  flowers  firft  arife,  which  are 
Jbon  followed  by  others  of  a  deep  yellow,  inclining  to 
an  orange-colour ;  and  at  length  by  red  flowers,  which 
not  riling  fo  high  as  the  others,  are  melted,  by  the  near- 
nefs  of  the  fire,  into  a  tranfparent  red  fubftance  like  that 
above-mentioned.  Geoffroy  relates,  Mat.  Med.  torn.  i. 
p.  185.  that  the  tafte  of  orpiment  is  acrimonious  ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  fo  to  Dr.  Lewis  upon  trial ;  and  Hoffman 
fays  exprefUy  it  has  no  tafte.  Orpiment  has  (as  the  laft- 
mentioned  author  rightly  obferves)  for  a  long  time  been 
reckoned  in  the  clafs  of  poifonous  minerals,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  fpecies  of  arfenic ;  although  in  its  crude  form 
it  does  not  feem  to  contain  any  thing  of  virulency.  It 
has  been  given  to  dogs  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  with- 
out proving  either  emetic  or  purgative,  or  producing  any 
of  thofe  fatal  effects  which  are  ufually  attributed  to  it : 
but  after  it  has  undergone  the  a£t  ion  of  fire,  it  really  ac- 
quires a  cauftic  and  poifonous  quality. 

Orpiment  and  yellow  arfenic  having  been  looked  upon  as 
the  fame  thing,  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  latter  has 
been  oftentimes  attributed  to  the  former.  The  celebrated 
author  above-quoted  compares  orpiment  to  antimony, 
which  taken  in  its  crude  and  native  form,  has  no  viru- 
lent effeft ;  but  which,  as  foon  as  it  is  ftript,  by  fire,  of 
its  fulphureous  covering,  becomes  a  moft  violent  emetic, 
&c.  In  the  fame  manner,  fays  Hoffman,  orpiment  may 
be  taken  crude,  without  any  harm  ;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  harmlefs,  when  its  parts  have  been  once  feparated 
by  fire. 

Arfenic  ferves  to  make  zaffcra,  ufed  by  potters  in  giv- 
ing a  blue  colour  to  their  velfels  ;  and  the  encaujlum  caru- 
Ietim,  or  that  kind  of  blue  fometimes  ufed  by  painters, 
and  often  by  women  to  mix  with  their  ftarch,  for  whiten- 
iii^  and  Stiffening  linen. 
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Arfenic  is  a  powerful  corrofive,  and  reckoned  among 
the  ftrongeft  poifons. 

ARSON,  is  houfe-burning,  which  is  felony  at  common 
law.  3  Infl.  66.  It  muft  be  malicioufly  and  volunta- 
rily, and  an  actual  burning;  not  putting  fire  only  into  a 
houfe,  or  any  part  of  it,  without  burning ;  but  if  part 
of  the  houfe  is  burnt;  or  if  the  fire  doth  burn,  and  then 
goeth  out  of  itfelf,  it  is  felony.  2  Infl.  188.  H.  P.  C.  85. 
The  burning  of  a  frame  of  a  houfe,  is  not  accounted 
houfe-burning,  becaufe  the  frame  of  a  houfe  cannot 
come  under  the  word  domus,  which  is  neceffary  in  every 
indictment  for  arfon ;  and  it  muft  be  the  houfe  of  ano- 
ther ;  for  if  a  man  burns  his  own  houfe  only,  though 
with  intention  to  burn  others,  it  is  not  felony,  but  a 
great  mifdemeanour,  punifhable  with  fine,  pillory,  &c. 
If  a  houfe  is  fired  by  negligence  or  mifchance,  it  cannot 
amount  to  arfon.  3  Infl.  67.  H.  P.  C.  85.  where  one 
burns  the  houfe  of  another,  if  it  be  not  wilful  and  mali- 
cious, it  is  no  felony,  but  only  trefpafs  :  therefore  if  A 
fhoot  unlawfully  in  a  gun,  at  the  cattle  or  poultry  of  B, 
and  by  means  thereof  fets  another's  houfe  on  fire,  this  is 
wot  arfon;  for  though  the  aft  he  was  doing  was  unlawful, 
yet  he  had  no  intent  to  burn  the  houfe.  1  Hale's  Hifl. 
P.  C.  569.  By  flat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  ix.  burning  of 
houfes  or  barns  wherein  any  corn  is,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  And  the  flat.  22  2nd  23  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 
makes  it  felony  to  fet  barns,  itables,  ftacks  of  corn,  hay, 
&c.  on  fire  in  the  night-time,  or  any  out-houfes  or 
buildings  ;  but  the  offender  may  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  By  6  Ann.  cap.  31.  fervants  through  negligence 
or  careleffnefs  fetting  on  fire  any  dvvelling-houfe  or  out- 
htufe,  fhall  forfeit  100 1.  to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  two 
juftices,  and  paid  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parifh,  to 
be  diftributed  to  the  fufferers  by  the  fire ;  or  on  default 
fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  and  there  kept 
at  hard  labour  eighteen  months,  &c.  By  9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  22.  (made  perpetual  by  31  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.)  fetting 
fire  to  any  houfe,  barn,  or  out-houfe,  or  to  any  hovel, 
cockmow,  or  ftack  of  corn,  ftraw,  or  wood,  is  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.     See  Burning. 

ARSURA,  the  trial  of  money  by  fire  after  it  was 
coined.  In  Domefday  we  read,  reddit  50  /.  ad  arfuram, 
which  is  meant  of  lawful  and  approved  money,  whofe 
allay  was  tried  by  fire.     Coweli.   ed.  1727. 

ART,  a  fyftem  of  rules,  which,  being  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  render  bur  undertakings  fuccefsful,  advantageous, 
and  agreeable.  Arts  Are  divided  into  liberal  and  mecha- 
nical. 

Liberal  Arts,  are  thofe  which  are  cultivated  by  the  in- 
genious, without  any  regard  to  lucre  arifing  therefrom. 
—  As  poetry,  muiic,  painting,  rhetoric,  navigation, 
&c. 

Mechanical  Arts,  are  thofe  which  require  labour,  and 
depend  more  upon  the  hand  than  the  mind  ;  and  which 
are  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  profits  which  refult  from 
them.  Thefe  are  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  trades. 

ARTEMISIA,  Mugwort,  fo  called  according  to  fome, 
from  Artemifta,  wife  ofMaufolus,  king  of  Caria,  who 
brought  this  plant  into  ufe,  and  adopted  it  as  hers  ; 
whereas,  before,  it  was  called  Parthenis,  the  virgin  god- 
defs  being  feigned  to  have  given  that  name  to  it,  becaufe 
good  for  the  difeafes  of  women. 

The  moxa,  fo  famous  in  the  eaftern  countries  for  cur- 
ing the  gout,  by  burning  it  on  the  part  affected,  is  the 
lanugo,  or  down,  which  is  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves, 
of  a  fort  of  mugwort,  fuppofed  to  be  different  from  our 
common  fort ;  but  the  dried  famples,  which  have  been 
brought  to  England,  appear  to  differ  in  nothing  but  the 
fize  of  the  plant,  that  being  much  lefs  ;  and  it  may  well 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  foft  down  of  the  common  fort,  or 
of  any  other  plant,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe   full  as  well. 

ARTICLE,  a  fmall  part  of  an  account  contained  in 
the  journal,  invoice,  &c.  Thus  it  is  faid,  fuch  an  ac- 
count contains  fo  many  articles  of  debtor,  and  fo  many 
of  creditor.  The  memorial,  the  invoice  of  the  merchan- 
dizes I  have  fent  you  contains  fo  many  articles,  which 
amount  to  fo  much. 

An  able  book-keeper  ought  to  be  very  exaft  in  port- 
ing into  the  ledger,  to  everv  one's  account,  either  as  deb- 
tor or  creditor,  every  article  that  has  been  fet  down  in 
the  journals  and   cafh-book,   &c. 
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Article  is  alfo  faid  of  the  claufes,  terms,  ahd  condi- 
tions, agreed  upon  in  partnerfhips,  bargains,  and  trea- 
ties, and  alfo  of  the  things  adjudged  or  determined  by  ar- 
bitrators. In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  it  is  agreed  by  fuch 
an  article  of  our  partnerfhip,  that  the  houfe-rent  fhall  be 
paid  out  of  the  common  ftock.  In  the  bargain  we  have 
made  together  there  is  an  article,  by  which  you  are 
bound  to  fuch  a  thing.  This  is  according  to  an  article 
of  our  treaty.  Our  arbitrators  have  determined  fuch  an 
article  in  my  favour. 

Articles  between  a  captain  of  a  privateer  and  bis  crew. 
[The  following  are  fuch  articles  of  agreement  as  were 
commonly  entered  into  by  the  captains  of  privateers  in 
the  late  war  and  their  crews,  which  we  publifh  as  a 
copy  for  our  readers  to  have  recourfe  to,  in  cafe  any  fu- 
ture rupture  fhould  render  it  ufeful.] 

Articles  agreed  between  captain  A.  B.  commander  of 
the  private  man  of  war,  called  the  Terrible  (with  twenty 
guns  mounted,  carrying  nine  pound  fhot,  twentv  brafs 
pateraroes,  four  mortars,  and  fome  wall  pieces,  manned 
with  two  hundred  men,  now  lying  at  Church-hole,  de- 
figned  to  cruize  againft  the  French  and  Spaniards)  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  faid  {hip's  crew  on  the  other, 
witnefieth, 

1.  That  the  faid  captain  A.  B.  for  himfelf,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  faid  fhip  Terrible,  fhall  put  on 
board  her,  great  guns,  fwivels,  powder,  fhot,  and  all 
other  warlike  ammunition  neceffary  for  them ;  as  alfo 
fmall  arms,  and  provifions  fufficient  for  the  faid  {hip's 
company  for  a  fix  months  cruize  at  feaj  from  their  fail- 
ing from  the  Downs  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the 
owners,  or  their  afiigns,  fhall  be  reimburfed  (out  of  $ie 
firft  prize  or  prizes  taken  by  the  faid  {hip  Terrible,  before 
any  dividend  is  made  thereof)  the  whole  charge  of  war- 
like ftores  (great  guns  and  fmall  arms  excepted)  victual- 
ling, advance-money,  and  the  expences  the  owners  are 
at  for  the  furgeon's  cheft,  and  a  fet  of  mufick ',  after 
which  one  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  fuch  prize  or 
prizes  as  fhall  be  taken,  to  be  for  the  account  of  the 
owners,  and  at  the  difpofition  of  the  managers  ;  and  the 
other  half  of  fuch  net  proceeds  to  the  fole  property  of 
the  fhip's  company;  the  captain's  {hare  of  which  to  be 
fix  (in  fome  eight)  per  cent,  and  the  refidue  to  be  divided 
in  the  proportions  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  article  of 
thefe  prefents. 

2.  That  for  preferving  a  decorum  on  board  the  faid 
private  man  of  war,  no  man  is  to  quit,  or  go  out  of  her, 
on  board  of  any  other  veffel  or  veffels,  or  on  more, 
without  leave  obtained  of  the  commanding  Officer  on 
board,  under  the  penalty  of  fuch  punifhments  as  fhall  be 
efteemed  proper  by  the  captain  and  officers. 

3.  That  it  fhall  be  intirely  in  the  captain's  power  to 
cruize  where  he  fhall  efteem  moft  beneficial,  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  owners,  and  {hip's  company.  (In  fome  it  is, 
to  cruize  where  the  managers,  and  in  others,  where  the  owners 
Jhall  direcl.) 

4.  That  if  any  perfon  be  found  a  ringleader  of  mu- 
tiny, or  caufmg  a  difturbance  on  board,  refufe  to  obey 
the  command  of  the  captain  and  officers,  behave  with 
cowardice,  or  get  drunk  in  time  of  adtion,  he  or  they 
fhall  forfeit  his  or  their  fhare,  to  be  divided  amongft  the 
fhip's. company ;  and  be  otherwife  punifhed  according  to 
law. 

5.  That  all  cloaths,  bedding,  watches,  and  rings  in 
wear,  buttons,  buckles,  and  what  elfe  is  deemed  fmall 
plunder  by  cuftom,  is  to  be  divided  amongft  the  fhip's 
company,  according  to  their  feveral  ftations,  the  captain 
not  to  interfere  with  them;  the  cabin  utenfils  in  prefent 
ufed  for  the  commander. 

6.  If  any  perfon  fhall  fteal,  or  convert  to  his  own  ufe, 
any  part  of  the  prize  or  prizes,  or  be  found  pilfering  any 
money  or  goods,  and  be  convifled  thereof,  he  fhall  for- 
feit his  fhare  to  the  fhip  and  company. 

7.  The  captain  has  the  power  of  taking  out  of  any 
prize  or  prizes,  whatever  ftores  he  may  judge  neceffary 
for  the  fhip  Terrible,  without  paying  for  them  ;  provided 
the  prize  is  not  difabled  thereby. 

8.  That  whofoever  firft  fpies  a  fail,  which  proves  to 
be  a  prize,  fhall  have  feven  pounds,  (in  fome  only  one 
guinea,  in  others  five)  and  the  firft  man  proved  to  board  a 
prize  before  {he  ftrikes,    fhall  have  a  gratuity  of  ten 


pounds,  (in  fome  ten,  and  in  others  fifteen  guineas)  for  his 
bravery,  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  grofs  fum  of  the* 
prize. 

9.  That  if  any  private  man  fhall  lofe  a  leg,  arm,  or 
eyes,  in  time  of  action,  or  in  the  {hip's  fervice,  he  fhall, 
belides  the  advantage  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  have  a  gra- 
tuity of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
officers,  excluiive  of  {hares,  (in  others  only  twenty  pounds 
to  a  private  man,  fifty  pounds  to  the  captain,  forty  pounds  fa 
the  firjl  lieutenant,  and  thirty  pounds  to  each  of  the  other 
lieutenants,  majler,  and  furgeon)  the  faid  fums  to  be  de- 
ducted out  of  the  grofs  fum  of  the  prize  ;  and  in  cafe  of 
mortality  under  cure,  the  faid  gratuity  and  fhares  to  be 
made  good  to  their  affigns.    . 

10.  That  for  the  farther  encouragement  of  the  faid 
private  man  of  war's  company,  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
chief  officers  fhall  have  fix  guineas,  the  petty  officers 
and  able  feamen  five  guineas,  able-bodied  landmen  three 
guineas,  and  boys  one  guinea,  advanced  to  them  in  the 
Hope,  (in  fome,  the  officers  and  feamen  have  only  five  guineas^ 
and  the  landmen  two.) 

11.  That  the  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  prizes, 
taken  by  the  fhip  Terrible,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
fhip's  company,  be  divided  amongft  them  in  the  manner 
following,  after  the  captain's  fix  or  eight  percent,  (as 
Jhall  be  agreed)  is  taken  thereout,  as  above. 

When  the  captain  has  not  the  above-mentioned  fix  or 
eight  per  cent,  but  divides  with  the  fhip's  company,  he 
commonly  has  twelve  fhares,  as  follows,  viz. 


The  Captain 

The  firft  lieut. 

The  i'econd  lieut. 

The  third  lieut. 

The  mafter 

The  firft  mate 

The  fecond  mate 

The  furgeon 

The  furgeon's  mate  2-J-  to  2 

The  lieut.  of  ma- 


Shares. 
12 
Si- to  6 
44-  to  6 
3iio  5 
3lt05 
3    to  4 

2~tO  2 

3    {P4 


to  4 
3 


Shares. 
The  armourer  ji 

The  midfliipmen, 

to  each  i~  to  2 

The  quarter-mailers,  to 

each  1  '- 

The  quarter-gun- 
ners, to  each      1 *  to  ii 
The  corporals,  to 

each  i{  toi[- 

The  fail-maker  i~ 

The  yeoman  of  the  pow- 
der-room 2 
The  fhip's  Reward  2 
The  captain's  ditto  1  .'- 
The  matter  of  languages  1  t 
The  captain's  clerk          2 
The  fhip's  cook     i-l  to  2 
The  captain's  ditto           1  ^ 
The  able  feamen, 

to  each  iT^  to  1 

The  able  landmen,   to 

each  1 

The  fea-boys,  to  each  ^or  A 
The  land-boys,   to 


-  nnes 

The  Gunner 
The  gunner's  mateSj  to 

each  2 

The  carpenter  3 

The  carpenter's   mates, 

to  each  2 

The  boatfwain  3 

The  boatfwain's  mates, 

to  each  2 

The  purfer  3 

The  cooper  I-*  to  2 

The  mufic,  to  each  of 

them  2 

The  caulker  2        each 

The  mafter  at  arms  i-J  to  2 

12.  That  on  the  death  of  the  captain,  the  command 
to  devolve  on  the  next  officer,  and  fo  in  rotation  ;  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  able  feamen  and  others,  on 
the  1'ofs  of  officers,  they  are  to  be  replaced  out  of  the 
fhip's  company,  according  to  their  gallant  behaviour,  as 
the  captain  fhall  appoint. 

13.  That  whoever  deferts  the  faid  {hipTirri'lc,  within 
the  time  here  under-mentioned,  fhall  forfeit  his  prize- 
money  to  the  owners  and  company,  to  enable  them  to 
procure  others  in  their  room. 

14.  All  and  every  one  on  board  do  covenant  and 
agree  to  ferve  on  board  the  faid  fhip  Terrible,  the  term  of 
fix  months,  beginning  at  the  faid  {hip's  departure  from, 
the  Downs. 

15.  And  laftly,  for  the  true  performance  of  all,  anil 
every  the  afore-mentioned  covenants  and  agreements.} 
each,  and  every  of  the  faid  parties,  do  bind  themfeves, 
their  heirs,  executors,  and  adminillrators,  in  the  penal 
fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  lawful  money  of  Grcat- 
Britain,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents  :  in  witnefs  whereof, 
the  faid  parties  to  thefe  prefents  have  feverally  fet  their 
hands  and  feals,  the  day  of  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  and  year  of  the  reign 
of  ourfovereign  lord  king                  See  Privateers. 

An  ti- 
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Articles,  befire  marriage,  their  validity  in  cafe  of 
bankruptcy.  Marriage  bonds  are  frequently  given  before 
tr^e  efpoufals,  by  perfons  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
bufineis,  and  where  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  lay  out 
the  portion  in  land,  beca"ufe  the  woman's  fortune  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  added  to  the  hulband's,  and  to  be  inverted  in 
the  ftock  in  trade,  in  order  to  be  there  managed  by  the 
huiband  for  the  mutual  fupport  of  themfelves  and  their 
children. 

And  thefe  bonds  muft  be  given  to  two  truftees,  to  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  intended  wife,  or  one  of 
them  by  her,  and  the  other  by  the  man,  and  according  to 
the  portion  or  fortune,  which  the  woman  brings  her 
huiband,  the  huiband  binds  his  heirs,  excutors,  and  ad- 
miniftrators,  within  a  certain  time  after  his  deceafe,  to 
pay  the  truftees,  or  the  furvivor  of  them,  or  the  execu- 
tors or  adminiftrators  of  fuch  furvivor,  the  fum  agreed 
upon  between  them  in  truft,  and  for  the  fole  ufe  and  be- 
nefit of  the  wife,  in  cafe  fhe  fhali  furvive  him  ;  or  part 
for  the  wife,  and  part  for  the  children,  as  the  parties 
fhall  agree  between  themfelves  ;  and  in  cik  the  wife 
fhall  not  furvive  the  huiband,  and  there  (hall  be  no  chil- 
dren, then  the  bond  is  ufually  declared  to  be  void. 

The  reafon  of  giving  this  bond  to  truftees,  is  in  order 
to  fupport  the  demand  againft  the  eftate  of  the  huiband ; 
and  it  is  effectual  againft  his  real,  as  well  as  perfona) 
eftate  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  made  to  the  intended  wife  in 
her  name,  before  marriage,  becaufe  upon  the  marriage, 
the  hufband  and  wife  are  become  one  perfon  in  law,  and 
whatever  fecurities  might  be  given  to  her  before  mar- 
riage, unlefs  they  were  fupported  by  truftees,  would,  on 
fuch  marriage,  revert  back  again,  and  be  merged  in  the 
hulband's  fortune,  and  be  unfafe  for  the  wife. 

A  marriage-bond  is  of  no  greater  effect  and  force  than 
any  other  bond-debt ;  but  as  the  wife  is  frequently  exe- 
cutrix to  her  huiband,  and  the  lajv  ufually  throws  the 
right  of  adminiftration  upon  her,  whenever  fhe  is  either 
executrix  or  adminiftratrix,  fhe,  as  well  as  any  other 
executor  or  adminiftrator,  has  a  right  to  pay  her  bond- 
debt  firft,  and  preferable  to  all  other  bond  debts,  or  debts 
of  an  equal  or  inferior  degree. 

But  if  the  hufband  becomes  bankrupt  in  her  life-time, 
this  has  been  adjudged  to  be  fuch  a  contingent  or  uncer- 
tain debt,  that  her  truftees  cannot  come  in  as  creditors  to 
prove  fuch  debt  under  fuch  commiffion,  which  the  fol- 
lowing cafes  will  illuftrate. 

A  hufband  who  was  a  trader  (in  confideration  of  a 
marriage,  and  of  a  portion)  gave  a  bond  to  his  wife's 
truftees,  to  leave  the.wife  (if  fhe  furvived  him)  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  obligor  became  a  bankrupt  ;  and  it 
was  objected,  that  in  Lord  Cowper's  time,  it  had  been 
ordered,  in  cafe  of  bond  given  on  fo  valuable  a  confide- 
ration,  that  the  money  computed  upon  the  diftribution 
to  be  the  fhare  of  the  obligee  in  this  bond,  fhould  be  put 
out  at  intereft,  and  the  creditors  have  fuch  intereft  during 
the  life  of  the  hufband,  the  bankrupt;  and  if  the  huf- 
band fhould  die,  leaving  the  wife,  the  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  wife ;  but  if  the  wife  fhould  die  in  the  life-time  of 
her  hufband,  then  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  creditors 
2  Fern.  662.  HeUanA  a  Calliford. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Macclesfield  was  faid  to 
have  doubted  of  this ;  wherefore  this  cafe  coming  in 
queftion  before  lord-chancellor  King,  his  lordihip  or- 
dered the  precedents  made  in  Lord  Cowper's  time  to  be 
left  with  him.  Ex  parte  Bayly  in  Hil.  Vac.  1720.  2  Peer 
Wiil.  497.     Mich.  T.  1728. 

And  his  lordfliip  [King]  was  of  another  opinion, 
conceiving,  that  no  part  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate  fhould 
wait,  or  be  deferred  from  being  diftributed ;  the  aft  or- 
dering, that  the  bankrups  eftate  fhould  be  diftributed 
within  months  ;    efpecially  that  the  diftribution 

fhould  not  wait,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  for  a  debt,  which 
was  neither  debitum  in  prefenti,  and  never  might  be  debi- 
tum  infuturo,  in  regard  the  wife  might  die  in  the  life- 
time of  her  hufband ;  befides  the  hufband,  after  his  cer- 
tificate allowed,  might  go  to  his  trade  again,  and  become 
a  folvcnt  perfon,  able  to  pay  off  his  bond.  The  court 
refolved,  that  the  contingent  creditor  fhould  not  come  in 
for  a  diftribution,  neither  fhould  the  money  be  referved 
in  favour  of  fuch  contingency. 
But  his  lordfliip  declared,  that  though  the  debt  was 
18. 
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Contingent  When  the  obligor  became  a  bankrupt,  yet  If 
the  contingency  happen  before  the  diftribution  made) 
then  fuch  contingent  creditor  fhould  come  in  for  his 
debt ;  fo  if  fuch  contingency  happened  before  the  fecond 
dividend  made,  the  creditor  fhould  come  in  for  his  pro- 
portion thereof,  though  after  the  firft  dividend. 

The  obligor  on  a  bottomree-bond  became  bankrupt 
before  the  return  of  the  fhip,  and  the  fhip  did  not  return 
before  the  diftribution  made  ;  whereupon  it  was  held 
that  the  obligee  fhould  have  no  benefit  of  the  diftribu- 
tion upon  the  commiffion.     And, 

Whereas  it  was  objected,  that  this  bond  would  be: 
barred,  after  the  bankrupt's  certificate  allowed,  which 
could  not  be  unlefs  it  was  then  done. 

Per  curiam :  this  cannot  be,  if  the  obligor  is  careful 
in  declaring  upon  his  bond  ;  indeed  if  the  party  declares 
upon  the  bond  only,  he  fhall  be  barred  ;  otherwife,  if  he 
fets  forth  as  well  the  condition  as  the  bond  in  the  decla- 
ration ;  for  then  it  muft  appear,  that  the  caufe  cf  action 
did  not  accrue  at  the  time  of  the  obligor's  becoming  a 
bankrupt.  Note^  the  cautious  way  of  declaring  In  fuch  cafe. 
But  the  above  cafe  is  fince.altered,  and  the  obligee  in 
any  bottomree-bond  fhall  be  admitted  to  claim,  and  after 
thelofs  or  contingency  fhall  have  happened,  to  prove  his 
debt  and  demands  in  refpect  pf  fuch  bond,  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  lofs  had  happened  before  the  time  of  the  ifTuing 
of  the  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  againft  the  obligor, 
and  fhall  be  entitled  unto,  and  hsve  and  receive  a  pro- 
portionable part,  fhare,  arid  dividend  of  the  bankrupt's 
eftate,  in  proportion  to  the  other  creditors  of  fuch  bank- 
rupt, and  in  Kke  manner  as  if  fuch  lofs  and  contingency 
had  happened  before  fuch  commiffion  iffued.  ii)Geo.  If. 
And  this  aft  makes  it  the  fame  with  the  obligors  and 
obligees  on  a  policy  of  infurance. 

OneBlanchard,  a  cabinet-maker,  married  the  filler  of 
Calliford,  who  had  five  hundred  pounds  portion  fecured 
by  land.  Blanchard,  on  his  marriage,  gives  a  bond  tp 
leave  his  intended  wife,  if  fhe  furvived  him,  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  a  third  of  hi?  eftate,  at  her  election. 

Blanchard  hecame  a  bankrupt ;  bill  by  the  affignees  to 
have  the  five  hundred  pounds  raifed  by  the  fale ;  and  de- 
creed accordingly ;  but  with  this,  that  the  wife  fhould 
come  in  as  a  creditor  upon  the  five  hundred  pound  bond, 
and  what  fhould  be  paid  in  refpect  thereof,  to  be  put 
out  at  intereft  and  received  by  the  creditors,  during  the 
life  of  the  hufband,  and  if  the  'wife  furvived,  then  the 
money  to  be  paid  her.     Blanchard  a  Calliford. 

J.  S.  indebted  by  bond  to  the'  wife  of  A,  became  a 
bankrupt ;  the  hufband  comes  in  and  claims  the  debt, 
pays  the  contribution  money,  but  dies  before  any  divi- 
dend was  made  ;  the  wife  furvives,  but  dies  alfo  before 
any  diftribution. 

Lord-chancellor  directed  the  diftribution  to  be  made 
to  the  executors  of  the  v/ife,  and  not  to  thofe  of  the  huf- 
band ;  repaying  to  the  hufband's  executors  what  he  had 
advanced  for  Contribution, 

The.  hulband's  paying  the  contribution  money  did  not 
alter  the  property  of  the  debt,  but  it  remained  a  chofe 
in  action,  and  furvived  to  the  wife.  Mich.  1719. 
2  Fern.  707. 

The  plaintiff,  James  Tully,  brought  an  action  of  debt 
againft  the  defendants,  Frances  Sparkes  and  Chriftopher 
May,  executors  of  William  Donalfon,  for  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  wherein  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  William 
Donalfon  in  his  life-tirrie,  viz.  the  6th  of  May,  1704, 
by  his  bond  then  dated,-  obliged  him'felf,  his  heirs,  &c. 
to  the  plaintiff,  TuHy,  and  one  Philip  Rudfby,  whom 
the  plaintiff  furvived,  in  the  laid  fum  of  eight  hundred 
pounds,  &c.  with  condition,  that  the  heirs,  Sec.  of 
the  faid  William  fhould  pay  to  the  faid  plaintiff,  Tully, 
and  Philip,  and  the  furvivor  of  them,  or  the  executors, 
&c.  of  the  furvivor  of  them,  four  hundred  pounds  within 
two  months  after  the  death  of  the  faid  William,  in  cafe 
one  Martha  Latimer  fhoujd  marry  the  faid  William,  and 
fhould  happen  to  furvive  him  ;  in  truft  for  the  benefit 
and  behoof  of  the  faid  Martha,  her  executors,  &c. 
then  the  obligation  fhould  be  void,  &c.  and  the  plaintiff 
in  fait  fays,  that  after  the  making  the  faid  bond,  the 
faid  Martha  married  the  faid  William  Donalfon,  and  that 
after  the  faid  marriage,  the  faid  Philip  Rudfby  died,  and 
the  plaintiff  furvived  him ;  and  that  the  faid  William 
3  G  made 
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made  his  will,  and  the  defendants  his  executors ;  and 
afterwards  (the  faid  will  not  being  revoked)  died;  and 
the  faid  Martha  furvived  him,  and  is  yet  alive  ;  and  that 
after  the  death  of  the  faid  William  Donalfon,  the  de- 
fendant Frances  proved  the  faid  will  in  due  form  of  law; 
that  the  faid  Frances  and  Chriftopher,  or  either  of  them, 
did  not  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  faid  four  hundred  pounds 
wkhin  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  faid  William, 
according  to  the  faid  condition,  whereby  the  bond  be- 
came forfeited ;  and  the  aftion  arofe  to  the  plaintiff,  to 
demand  of  the  faid  defendants  the  faid  eight  hundred 
pounds;  but  the  defendants  the  faid  eight  hundred 
pounds,  though  often  requefted,  have  not  yet  paid,  &c. 

The  defendants,  after  praying  oyer  of  the  bond  and 
condition  (which  was  granted)  plead  in  bar,  that  the 
faid  William  Donalfon,  after  making  the  bond,  for  feven 
years,  before  and  after  that  time,  exercifed  the  trade  of 
a  bifcuit-baker,  and  got  his  living  thereby,  and  became 
indebted  to  fundries  in  the  fum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
and  more,  and  became  a  bankrupt,  and  was  declared 
fuch  by  the  commiffioners,  and  had  his  certificate 
allowed. 

This  cafe  was  learnedly  argued  both  for  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  the  caufe  coming  on  in  Michaelmas 
term,  1728,  judgment  was  given  by  the  whole  court, 
upon  the  merits,  that  the  plaintiff's  debt  was  not  barred 
by  the  matter  comprOmifed  in  the  plea,  becaufe  it  was 
not  within  the  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  31. 

In  the  matter  of  James  King,  a  bankrupt,  on  the  part 
of  Anne  King,  his  wife.  The  faid  Anne  King,  by  her 
petition  in  January,  1742,  fet  forth,  that  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1731,  by  articles  tripartite  made  before  her 
marriage  with  James  King,  between  James,  King  the 
elder,  and  the  bankrupt,  of  the  firft  part,  James  Sutton, 
and  the  faid  Anne  King,  by  the  name  of  Anne  Sutton, 
■his  daughter,  of  the  fecond  part ;  and  Robert  Sutton 
and  John  Complin,  of  the  third  part ;  reciting  the  in- 
tended marriage :  it  was,  amongft  other  things,  cove- 
nanted and  agreed,  that  the  fame  James  Sutton  fliould, 
within  three  months  after  the  marriage,  pay  the  faid  James 
King  the  younger  a  thoufand  pounds  as  her  marriage 
portion ;  and  if  James  and  Anne  mould  have  iffue  liv- 
ing at  the  death  of  James  Sutton,  that  then  his  heirs,  &c. 
would  pay  to  the  faid  James  King  the  younger,  the  fur- 
ther fum  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  if  he  mould  be  then  liv- 
ing ;  but  if  King  mould  die  before  the  laft  thoufand 
pounds  became  payable  to  him,  then  the  fame  mould  in 
like  manner  be  paid  to  the  faid  Robert  Sutton  and  John 
Complin,  &c.  in  truft,  to  place  out  the  fame  at  intereft, 
*n  fuch  fecurities  as  the  truftees,  with  the  faid  Anne 
King,  mould  approve  of,  and  mould  pay  the  intereft  to 
be  made  thereof  to  her,  during  her  life ;  and  after  her 
deceafe,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  faid  James  and  Anne  King,  till  they  mould 
attain  twenty-one,  and  then  to  be  paid  to  them  in  fuch 
parts  and  proportion  as  the  faid  James  and  Anne  King 
mould  appoint ;  and  for  default  of  fuch  appointment,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  them. 

And  in  cafe  they  had  no  iffue,  then  to  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  as  the  faid  James  King  the  younger  fhould  by 
deed  or  will  give  or  appoint  the  fame  unto ;  and  in  de- 
fault thereof,  the  fame  was  to  be  paid  to  the  executors 
or  adminiftrators  of  the  faid  James  King. 

And  by  the  fame  articles,  James  King  the  younger 
covenanted,  that  if  he  received  the  faid  thoufand  pounds, 
payable  after  James  Sutton's  death,  according  to  fuch 
covenant,  that  then  the  heirs,  &c.  of  the  faid  James 
King  the  younger,  would,  within  three  months  after  his 
deceafe,  pay  to  the  faid  Robert  Complin  and  John  Sutton, 
&c.  a  thoufand  pounds  to  be  by  them  employed  in  fuch 
manner  and  form,  and  for  fuch  ufes,  intents,  and  pur- 
pofes  as  were  before  expreffed  and  limited,  touching  the 
thoufand  pounds,  payable  after  the  death  of  James 
Sutton. 

The  articles  were  executed  by  all  parties,  and  the 
marriage  foon  after  took  effect. 

In  January,  1739,  James  Sutton,  the  father,  died; 
and  James  and  Anne  King  having  iffue  a  daughter  named 
Anne,  who  was  then  living,  James  King  became  entitled 
to  the  thoufand  pounds  after  James  Sutton's  death,  and 
the  executors  of  Sutton  accordingly  paid  him  the  fame; 
and  he  gave  them  a  difcharge  for  it. 


In  Januarys  1741,  Robert  SuRoc,  one  of  the  truftees, 
died ;  and  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  iffued  againft 
James  King,  and  he  was  duly  found  a  bankrupt,  ar.d 
his  eftate  was  affigned  to  Edward  Grace,  Thomas  Gara- 
way,  and  Timothy  Denham. 

That  fhe  apprehended  that  John  Complin,  the  ftir- 
viving  truftee,  ought  to  be  allowed  the  thoufand  pounds 
fo  paid  to  her  hufband,  James  King,  by  Suttori's  exe-- 
cutors,  in  the  nature  of  a  debt  under  the  commiffion, 
by  virtue  of  the  covenant  in  the  articles,  and  that  a  pro- 
portionable part  of  King's  eftate,  in  proportion  to  what 
was  to  be  paid  to  his  other  creditors,  might  be  paid  to 
the  truftees,  to  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
anfwer  the  intention  of  the  faid  articles. 

That  me  had  applied  to  Complin,  and  had  requefted 
him  to  prove  the  faid  debt  of  a  thoufand  pounds  before 
the  commiffioners,  and  to  be  admitted  a  creditor  for  the 
fame ;  but  that  he  pretended,  though  his  name  was 
mentioned  as  a  truftee  in  the  articles,  yet  that  he  had 
never  executed  them ;  and  refufed  to  a&  in  the  truft, 
whereby  me  and  her  daughter  were  in  danger  of  being 
totally  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  thoufand  pounds, 
intended  as  a  provifion  for  her  by  the  faid  articles. 

She  therefore  prayed  his  lordfhip,  that  the  might  be  at 
liberty  to  name  a  new  truftee  in  Complin's  room  ;  and 
that  fuch  new  truftee  might  be  admitted  a  creditor  under 
the  faid  commiffion  for  the  faid  thoufand  pounds,  and 
might  be  paid  a  dividend  in  proportion  with  the  reft  of 
James  King's  creditors,  and  that  the  money  to  be  re- 
ceived by  fuch  truftee,  by  virtue  of  fuch  dividend,  might 
be  placed  out  at  intereft,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  fhe  might 
receive  the  intereft  thereof  during  her  life,  in  cafe  the 
furvived  her  hufband;  and  that  the  principal  monies  to 
be  received  for  fuch  dividend,  might  go  and  be  paid  to 
fuch  child  or  children  of  her  by  James  King,  as  fhould 
happen  to  be  living  at  the  death  of  the  furvivor  of  them, 
in  cafe  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  iffue  ;  and  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  was  directed  by  the  articles  ;  or  that  his  lordfhip 
fhould  make  fuch  other  order,  as  to  him  would  feem 
meet. 

And  on  the  21ft  of  January,  1742,  this  petition  came 
on  to  be  heard  before  his  lordfhip,  and  was  learnedly 
argued  by  counfel  on  both  fides  :  and  the  cafes  of  ex  parte 
Cazalet,  Holland,  and  Calliford,  Tully,  and  Sparkes, 
were  cited  ;  and  on  the  firft  hearing,  his  lordfhip  gave 
the  gentlemen  who  were  counfel  for  the  faid  Anne  King, 
further  time  to  fpeak  to  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  fearch 
for  precedents  ;  and  upon  this  petition  coming  on  again 
before  his  lordfhip,  and  no  other  precedents  to  be  the 
point  appearing,  his  lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  could  not  relieve  the  petitioner,  Anne 
King  ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  fuch  petition  to  be 
difmiffed. 

Articles  of  the  Infurance  Company  at  Genoa.  L» 
1741,  an  infurance  company  was  formed  at  Genoa,  of 
which  the  following  twenty-fix  articles  are  the  plan  ab- 
breviated, as  much  as  the  fenfe  of  them  would  allow. 

Several  principal  merchants  of  the  city  of  Genoa  hav- 
ing confidered  the  inconveniencies,  which  the  want  of 
an  infurance  office  there  expofed  them  to,  determined  to 
eredt  one  for  fhipping,  lives,  and  flavery  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions. 

I.  To  form  a  capital  of  100,000  pieces  of  filver  called 
croi/ats,  of  feven  livres,  twelve  fols  bank-money  each, 
for  the  fecurity  of  whofoever  fhould  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
infured  by  the  company ;  of  which  100,000  pieces,  30,000 
fhall  be  depofited  in  the  bank  of  St.  George,  in  the  man- 
ner as  fhall  be  judged  beft,  and  the  remaining  70jOOO 
fhall  be  depofited,  as  hereafter  is  expreffed  ;  and  the  faid 
fum  of  100,000  pieces,  and  no  more,  fhall  be  obliged 
by  the  aflurer  during  the  exiftence  of  the  faid  company. 

II.  That  for  the  execution  of  the  aforefaid  depofit  of 
30,000  pieces*,  and  to  compofe  the  capital  of  the  faid 
100,000  pieces,  thirty  billets  fhall  be  formed  and  difpofed 
of  at  333-5-  of  the  faid  pieces,  to  whatever  perfon  inclines 
to  be  interefted  in  the  faid  company  ;  and  the  purchafers 
thereof,  for  the  number  taken,  fhall  transfer  or  write  in, 
to  one  of  the  offices  of  St.  George,  to  the  company's 
credit,  1  oo  of  the  faid  pieces,  or  their  value,  for  each 
of  the  faid  billets ;  and  for  the  2334.  remaining,  they 
fhall  oblig    themfelves  under  fecurity,  to  make  payment 
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of  it  to  the  company,  in  cafe  that  through  misfortunes 
.(which  God  forbid)  the  30,000  pieces  depofited  are  not 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  lofles.  And  if  it  happens  that  the 
company  have  not  premium  enough  to  pay  the  lofles, 
averages,  &c.  it  {hall  give  power  to  four  deputies,  or 
directors,  to  demand  of  the  proprietors,  the  proportions 
which  by  a  pro  rata,  fhall  touch  each  on  account  of  the 
obligation  they  have  entered  into. 

III.  In  order  to  perfect  the  formation  of  the  company 
propofed,  Meflrs.  N.  N.  who  have  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  articles  to  the  merchants  of  the  place, 
fhall  be  alfo  encharged  to  admit  in  quality  of  an  aflb- 
ciate  or  proprietor,  thofe  who  will  engage,  and  {hall  ap- 
pear to  them,  proper  to  be  admitted  into  the  company 
propofed,  which  {hall  be  done  by  demanding  or  requiring 
from  them  a  promife  to  the  following  purport,  or  as  it 
{hall  be  drawn  up  by  the  notary  public,  viz. 

"  I  A.  B.  approving  the  project  of  the  Infurance 
Company,  which  has  been  read  to,  and  {hewn  me  by 
Meflrs  N.  N.  and  defiring  to  be  aggregated  to  it,  and 

alfo  to  {hare  in  it,  for actions  of  333^  pieces 

each  :  I  promife  to  oblige  myfelf  to  the  faid  gentlemen, 
to  write  on,  or  transfer  into,  one  of  the  offices  of  St. 
George,  when  the  faid  company  {hall  be  fettled,  the  juft 
value  of  100  pieces  of  filver,  appertaining  to  the  faid 
300  actions,  and  to  engage  myfelf  to  fulfil  the  propofals 
for  the  remaining  233^  pieces  of  each  action,  as  {hall  be 
more  amply  exprefled  in  the  act  of  the  aflbciation  ;  and 
I  will  that  the  prefent  have  its  full  force  and  value,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  public  act,  paffibd  before  a  fworn  notary 
public,  under  the  hypothecation  of  my  effects  prefent  and 
to  come  :  in  faith  of  which,  &c." 

IV.  When  the  faid  three  hundred  actions  {hall  be  em- 
ployed, and  by  that  the  company  fettled,  each  perfon 
concerned  {hall  be  convoked  to  the  place  appointed  by 
the  before-mentioned  gentlemen,  and  thereby  a  plurality 
of  votes  draw  up  and  eftabliih  the  act  of  fociety,  on  the 
footing  of  the  articles  here  exprefled,  adding  whatfoever 
{hall  be  judged  convenient,  and  fuppreffing  that  which  fhall 
appear  fuperfluous.  The  four  deputies  or  directors  {hall 
be  then  elected,  two  Genoefe  and  two  foreigners,  though 
all  refiding  in  Genoa,  whofe  bufinefs  will  confift  in  fign- 
ing  the  policies,  in  the  name,  and  at  the  rifque  of  the 
company,  according  to  their  inftructions  :  the  caftiier 
{hall  render  them  an  account  monthly  of  what  premiums 
have  been  received,  and  they  muft  take  care  to  examine 
the  documents  of  the  aflurers,  who  {hall  have  fuffered 
lofles,  and  to  order  payment  by  the  cafhier ;  and,  in  fine, 
they  fhall  be  charged  with  the  care  to  provide  every  thing 
neceffary,  that  may  relate  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  company,  and  the  whole  {hall  be  done  by  an  act  of 
the  chancellor. 

V.  Befides  the  four  deputies  or  directors,  the  cafliier 
and  book-keeper  {hall  be  likewife  elected,  and  the  falary 
of  each  fettled ;  the  premiums  of  infurance  for  the  re- 
fpective  maritime  places  fliall  be  eftablifhed  ;  the  duration 
of  the  company  fhall  be  confirmed,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  employ  of  the  four  directors,  and  the  whole  fliall  be 
duly  regiftered. 

VI.  The  continuance  of  the  fociety  {hall  be  five  years, 
to  commence  the  ift  of  January,  1741.  But  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  year,  1745,  the  faid  company  fliall 
aflemble  to  renew  the  act  for  five  other  years,  or  to 
provide  that  which  {hall  be  judged  convenient,  in  cafe  of 
a  diflblution  ;  and  all  thofe  interefted  in  the  faid  company 
fhall  be  fummoned  for  this  purpofe. 

VII.  The  proprietors  of  the  above-mentioned  actions 
can  neither  fell,  nor  alienate  them,  without  the  confent 
of  the  four  directors,  and  that  during  the  limited  time  of 
the  fociety  ;  but  the  confent  being  obtained,  the  com- 
pany {hall  be  preferred  to  any  other  purchafer. 

VIII.  At  the  beginning  of  every  month  (after  the  firft) 
the  company's  cafliier  fliall  give  the  directors  an  account 
of  what  he  has  paid  or  received  in  the  preceding  month, 
&c. 

IX.  At  the  beginning  of  each  month,  the  directors 
fhall  alfo  review  with  exactnefs  the  writings,  and  the 
book-keeper  fhall  be  obliged  to  a  daily  attendance,  to 
exercife  with  all  care  and  diligence,  whatfoever  is  de- 
pendant on  his  office. 

X.  To  the  end  that  thofe  who  have  infurance  to  make, 


whether  refidents  or  ftrangers,  may  be  encouraged  to 
prefer  the  company  to  every  other  means  conducive  to 
their  intentions ;  the  premiums  fliall  be  lowered  to  the 
moft  moderate  price  ;  and  as  for  the  reft,  when  any  diffi- 
culties or  fuits  happen  between  the  company  and  the 
aflurers,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  they  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  place ;  and  that 
the  company  is  obliged  for  all  common  rifques,  fuch  as 
pirates,  fea,  fire,  and  reftraint  of  princes  ;  and  if  the 
company  think  proper  to  underwrite  fome  infurances 
which  may  be  fometimes  offered  in  which  barratry  is 
comprifed,  or  upon  good  or  bad  advices,  for  a  premium, 
proportionate  to  fuch  conditions,  the  company  fhall  give 
the  directors  their  permiflion. 

XI.  Conformable  to  what  is  practifed  in  other  parts, 
no  averages  fhall  be  paid,  under  four  per  cent,  but  all 
above  this  fliall  be  punctually  fatisfied. 

XII.  In  cafe  of  a  total  lots,  the  neceflary  or  juridical 
proofs  being  produced,  the  fums  infured  fhall  be  paid, 
with  the  difcount  of  four  per  cent. 

XIII.  Whereas,  the  variation  of  the  agio,  and  the 
current  fpecies,  are  prejudicial  both  to  the  infurer  and 
the  infured,  the  company  will  pay  all  lofles,  or  averages, 
in  bills  of  St.  George,  and  the  premiums  fhall  be  reco- 
vered in  the  fame  manner. 

XIV.  Any  proprietor,  poflefled  of  ten  actions,  fhall 
have  two  votes  in  the  aflembly  of  the  company ;  and  he 
that  has  lefs,  fhall  have  only  one. 

XV.  He  that  has  lefs  than  fix  actions  cannot  be  chofen 
a  director ;  and  the  rrioft  ancient  of  the  four,  fhall  prefide 
at  all  general  and  particular  aflemblies. 

XVI.  No  one  {hall  have  more  than  twelve  actions  in 
property;  but  (if  the  cafe  happens)  the  concerned  in  the 
company  may  act  as  reprefentatives  of  fome  foreigner  or 
citizen,  who  defires  to  be  admitted  by  their  means; 
though  with  this  provifo,  that  he  fliall  advife  the  names 
of  the  co-partners,  and  the  place  of  their  domicil,  and 
the  reprefentatives  fhall  oblige  themfelves  to  fubmit  to 
the  covenants,  which  fhall  be  ftipulated  in  the  company's 
inftrument  of  union. 

XVII.  He  that  fhall  not  be  poflefled  of  at  leaft  five 
actions,  fliall  not  be  admitted  to  the  company's  meetings, 
but  fhall  be  obliged  and  held  to  all  that  fhall  be  deter- 
mined at  them,  and  fubmit  to  all  the  conditions  and  re- 
folutions  of  the  fociety,  excepting  however,  that  in  the 
firft  and  laft  aflembly,  that  fhall  be  had,  all  the  con- 
cerned in  the  faid  company  ought  to  meet,  as  has  been 
already  hinted. 

XVIII.  At  the  end  of  each  year  after  the  company's 
eftablifliment,  balance  fhall  be  drawn  of  all  that  has 
been  received  and  paid,  and  half  of  the  profits  fhall  be 
proportionably  divided  among  the  concerned,  and  even 
the  whole,  if  the  company  does  not  think  it  more  con- 
venient to  leave  the  other  moiety,  till  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  company's  duration. 

XIX.  The  caftiier  elect  fhall  be  obliged  to  give  fuffi- 
cient fecurity. 

XX.  The  directors  muft  never  fubferibe  more  than 
20,000  dollars  on  fhips  with  French  colours,  which  they 
{hall  efteem  good  ;  15,000  on  veflels  with  the  fame  co- 
lours of  lefs  tonage ;  12,000  on  large  barks  well  armed, 
and  carrying  the  fame  colours ;  12,000  on  {hips  not  un- 
der French  colours ;  8,000  on  barks  and  veflels,  with 
Latin  fails,  and  not  with  French  colours. 

XXI.  The  premiums  of  the  parties  infured  by  the 
company,  if  they  have  no  concern  in  it,  muft  be  paid 
immediately ;  thofe  interefted  in  it  fliall  only  pay  every 
fix  months. 

XXII.  The  damages  which  the  aflurers  fuffer  fhall  be 
paid,  viz.  the  averages,  from  the  admiffion  of  the  proof; 
and  the  total  lofles  in  three  months  after  the  intimation, 
when  they  appear  to  be  juft  and  clear ;  or  being  fufpi- 
cious,  after  their  verification  ;  or  directly  with  the  dif- 
count of  two  per  cent,  befides  the  four  always  paid. 

XXIII.  The  directors  may  not  fign  for  account  of  the 
faid  company,  other  policies  of  infurance,  than  thofe 
which  fhall  be  tendered  them  by  the  public  brokers,  and 
this  is  to  avoid  any  inconvenience. 

XXIV.  In  cafe  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, the  heirs  fhall  be  fubject  to  the  event  of  the  de- 
funct's fhare,  and  may  neither  fell,  nor  alien  their  ac- 
tions 
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tions  to  any  other  than  the  company,  in  cafe  they  find 
themfelves  neceffitated  to  fell  them. 

XXV.  The  charge  or  office  of  the  four  deputies,  fball 
laft  for  one  year ;  and  before  it  ends,  the  new  election 
of  four  others  fhall  come  one,  though  with  the  liberty 
to  confirm  all  the  firft  four,  or  at  leaft  two  of  them, 
which  muft  always  be  two  nationals,  and  two  ftrangers, 

XXVI.  In  cafe  of  a  general  afTembly,  the  number  of 
the  proprietors  ought  to  be  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  all  the 
faid  company,  and  the  articles  fhall  not  be  deemed  as 
palTed,  if  the  faid  two-thirds  have  not  concurred  therein. 

Articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  between  his 
Britannic  majefty,  the  moji  Chriftian  king,  and  the  king 
tf  Spain,  condudcdai  Parish  10th  day  of  February,  1763, 
to  which  the  king  of  Portugal  acceded  on  the  fame  day. 
'  In  the  name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.     So  be  it. 

Article  I.  There  fhall  be  a  Chriftian,  univerfal,  and  per- 
petual peace,  as  well  by  fea  as  by  land,  and  a  fmcere  and 
conftant  friendfhip  fhall  be  re-eftablifhed  between  their 
Britannic,  moft  Chriftian,  Catholic,  and  moft  Faithful  ma- 
jellies,  and  between  their  heirs  and  fucceffprs,  kingdoms, 
dominions,  provinces,  countries,  fubjects,  and  vaffals,  of 
what  quality  or  condition  foever  they  be,  without  excep- 
tion of  place,  or  of  perfons  :  fo  that  the  high  contracting 
parties  fhall  give  the  greateft  attention  to  maintain  be- 
tween themfelves  and  their  faid  dominions  and  fubjects, 
this  reciprocal  friendfhip  and  correfpondence,  without 
permitting,  on  either  fide,  any  kind  of  hoftilities  by  fea 
or  by  land  to  be  committed,  from  henceforth,  for  any 
caufe,  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoevpr,  and  every 
thing  fhall  be  carefully  avoided  which  might  hereafter 
prejudice  the  union  happily  re-eftablifhed,  applying 
themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  on  every  occafion,  to  pro- 
cure for  each  other  whatever  may  contribute  to  their 
mutual  glory,  interefts,  and  advantages,  without  giving 
any  affiltance  or  protection,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
thofe'  who  would  caufe  any  prejudice  to  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  :  there  fhall  be  a  general  obli- 
vion of  every  thing  that  may  have  been  done  or  com- 
mittted  before,  or  fince,  the  commencement  of  .the  war, 
which  is  juft  ended. 

II.  The  treaties  of  Weftphalia  of  1648  ;  thofe  of  Ma- 
drid between  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  of 
1667,  and  1670  ;  the  treaties  of  peace  of  Nimeguen  of 
1678,  and  1679;  of  Ryfwick  of  1697;  thofe  of  peace 
and  of  commerce  of  Utrecht  of  171 3;  that  of  Baden 
of  1 7 14;  the  treaty  of  the  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague 
of  17J7;  that  of  the  quadruple  alliance  ©f  London  of 
1 718  ;  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Vienna  of  1738  ;  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  A  ix  la  Chapelle  of  1748;  and  that  of 
Madrid,  between  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain, 
of  1750  ;  as  well  as  the  treaties  between  the  crowns  of 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  the  13th  of  February,  1668  ; 
of  the  6th  of  February,  1715  ;  and  of  the  12th  of  Fe^ 
br.uary,  1761  ;  and  that  of  the  nth  of  April,  17.13,  be- 
tween France  and  Portugal,  with  the  guaranties  of 
Great-Britain ;  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  foundation  to  the 
peace,  and  to  the  prefent  treaty;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
they  are  all  repewed  and  confirmed  in .  the  beft  form,  as 
well  as  all  the  treaties  in  general,  which  fubfiftedi  between 
the  high  contracting  parties  before  the  war,  as  if  they 
were  inferred  here  word  for  word,  fo  that  they  are  to  be 
exactly  ob'ferved  for  the  future  in  their  whole  tenor,  and 
religio.wfly  executed  on  all  fides,  in  all  their  points  which 
fhall  not  be  derogated  from  by  the  prefent  treaty,  not- 
withstanding all  that  may  have  been  ftipulated  to  the  con- 
trary by  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  :  and  all  the, 
faid  parties  declare,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  any  privi- 
lege, favour,  or  indulgence,  to  fubfift,  contrary  to  the 
treaties  above  confirmed,  except  what  fhall  been  agreed 
and  ftipulated  by  the- prefent  treaty. 

III.  All -the  prifoners  made,  on  all  fides,  as  well  by, 
land  as  by  fea,  and  the  hoftages  carried  away,  or  given, 
during  the  war,  and  to  this  day,  fhall  be  reftored  without 
ranforn,  fix  weeks  at  lateft,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of,  the  prefent 
treaty,  each  crown  refpectively  paying  the  advances, 
which  fhall  have  been  made  for  the  fubMence  and  main- 
tenance of  their  prifoners,  by  the  fovereign  of'  the  coun- 
try where  they  fhall  have   been  detained,  according  to 


the  attefted  receipts  and  eftimates,  and  other  authentick 
vouchers,  which  fhall  be  furnifhed  on  one  fide  and  the 
other :  And  fecurities  fhall  be  reciprocally  given  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  which  the  prifoners  fhall  have  con- 
tracted in  the  countries  where  they  have  been  detained, 
until  their  entire  liberty.  And  all  the  fhips  of  war  and 
merchant  veflels  which  fhall  have  been  taken  fince  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  for  the  ceffation  of 
hoftilities  by  fea,  fhall  be  likewife  reftored  bona  fide,  with 
all  their  crews  and  cargoes  :  and  the  execution  of  this 
article  fhall  be  proceeded  upon  -immediately  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

IV.  His  moft  chriftian  majefty  renounces  all  preten- 
fions  which  he  has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  form,  to 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  in  all  its  parts,  and  guaranties 
the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  :  moreover,  his  moft  chriftian  ma- 
jefty cedes,  and  guaranties  to  his  faid  Britannick  majefty, 
in  full  right,  Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  weH 
as  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other  iflands 
and  coafts  in  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence,  and, 
in  general,  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  faid  countries, 
lands,  iflands,  and  coafts,  with  the  fovereignty,  proper- 
ty, poffeffion,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaty  or  other- 
wife,  which  the  moft  chriftian  king,  and  the  crown  of 
France,  have   had,  till   now,    over  the   faid   countries, 
iflands,  lands,  places,  coafts,  and  their  inhabitants,  fo 
that  the  moft  chriftian  king  cedes  and  makes  over  the 
whole  to  the  faid  king,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  that  in  the  moft  ample  manner  and  form,  with- 
out reftriction,  and  without  any  liberty  to  depart  from 
the  faid  ceffion  and  guaranty,  under  any  pretence,  or  to 
difturb  Great  Britain  in  the  poffeffions  above-mentioned. 
His  Britannick  majefty,  on  his  fide,  agrees  to  grant  the 
liberty  of  the  catholic  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada :  he  will  confequently  give  the  moft  effectual  orders,, 
that  his  new  Roman  catholic  fubjects  may  profefs  the 
worfhip  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romifh  church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  per- 
mit.    His   Britannick  majefty  further  agrees   that   the 
French  inhabitants,  or  others  who  had  been  fubjects  of 
the  moft  chriftian  king  in  Canada,  may  retire  with  all 
fafety  and  freedom,  wherever  they  fhall   think  proper, 
and  may  fell  their  eftates,  provided  it   be  to  fubjects  of 
his  Britannick  majefty,  and  bring  away  their  effects,  as 
well  as  their  perfons,  without  being  reftrained  in    their 
emigration,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except  that 
of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecutions  :  the  term,  limited 
for  this  emigration,  fhall  be  fixed  to  the  fpace  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  exchange  of 
%\~\ej  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

V.  The  fubjects  of  France  fhall  have  the  liberty  of 
fifhing  and  drying  oh  a  part  of  the  coafts  of  the  ifla-nd  of 
Newfoundland,  fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the  23th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  which  article  is  renewed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  prefent  treaty,  (except  what  relates  to  the 
ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  as  well  as  to  the  other  iflands  and 
coafts,  in  the  mouth,  and  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence:) 
and  his  Britannick  majefty  confents  to  leave  the  fubjects 
of  the  moft  chriftian  king  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  on  condition  that  the  fubjects  of 
France  do  not  exercife  the  faid  fifhery,  but  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coafts  belonging 
to  Great-Britain,  as  well  thofe  of  the  continent,  as 
thofe  of  the  iflands  fituated  in  the  faid  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence.  And  as.  to  what  relates  to  the  fifhery 
on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  out  of, 
the  faid  gulph,  the.  fubjects  of  the  moft  chriftian  king 
fhall  not  be  permitted  to  exercife  the  faid  fifhery,  but  at 
the  diftance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coafts  of  the  ifla-nd. 
of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  the  fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  every  where  elfe  out  of  the  faid 
gulph,  fhall  remain  on  the  foot  of  former  treaties. 

VI.,  The  king  of  Great- Britain  cedes  the  iflands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full  right,  to  his  moft  chrif- 
tian majefty,  to  ferve  as  a  fhelter  to  the  French  fifher- 
men  :  and  his  faid  moft  chriftian  majefty  engages  not  to 
fortify  the  faid  iflands,  to  erect  no  building  upon  them, 
but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fifhery,  and  to 
keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  the 
police. 
V  VII.  In 
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VII.  In  order  to  re-eftablifh  peace  on  (olid  and  durable 
foundations,  and  to  remove  for  ever  all  fubje£l  of  difpute 
with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Britifh  and  French  ter- 
ritories on  the  continent  of  America,  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britan- 
nick majefty,  and  thofe  of  his  mod  chrilHan  majefty,  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  (hall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mifliffippi, 
from  its  fource  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence, 
By  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the 
take  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  fea;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  the  mod  chriflian  king  cedes,  in  full  right, 
and  guaranties  to  his  Britannick  majefty,  the  river  and 
port  of  the  Mobile,  and  every  thing  which  he  poflefles, 
or  ought  to  poflefs,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  river  Mifliffippi, 
except  the  town  of  Mew  Orleans,  and  the  ifland  in  which 
it  is  fituated,  which  ftill  remain  to  France ;  provided 
that  the  river  Miffiftippi  fhall  be  equally  free,  as  well  to 
the  fubjeils  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  thofe  of  France,  in 
its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from  its  fource  to  the  fea, 
and  exprefsly  that  part  which  is  between  the  faid  ifland 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as 
well  as  the  paflage  both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth :  it  is 
further  ftipulated,  that  the  veflels  belonging  to  the  fub- 
jefts  of  either  nation,  ihall  not  be  flopped,  vifited,  or 
fubject  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatfoever.  The  fti- 
pulations,  inferted  in  the  fourth  article,  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  {hall  alfo  take  place,  with  regard 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  article. 

VIII.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  fhall  reftore  to 
France  the  iflands  of  Guadaloupe,  of  Marie  Galante, 
cf  Dcfirade,  of  Martinico,  and  of  Belleifle  ;  and  the 
fortrefles  of  thefe  iflands  (hall  be  reftored  in  the  fame  con- 
dition they  were  in,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Britifh  arms  ;  provided  that  his  Britannick  majefty 's 
fubjcfts,  who  fhall  have  fettled  in  the  faid  iflands,  or 
thofe  who  fhall  have  any  commercial  affairs  to  fettle 
there,  or  in  the  other  places  reftored  to  France  by  the 
prefent  treaty,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  their  lands  and 
their  eftates,  to  fettle  their  affairs,  to  recover  their  debts, 
and  to  bring  away  their  effects,  as  well  as  their  perfons, 
on  board  veflels,  which  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  fend 
to  the  faid  iflands,  and  other  places  reftored  as  above, 
and  which  fhaJl  ferve  for  this  ufe  only,  without  being 
reftrained  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts,  or  of  crimi- 
nal profecutions :  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  term  of 
eighteen  months  is  allowed  to  his  Britannick  majefty's 
fubje&s,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty ;  but,  as  the  li- 
berty, granted  to  his  Britannick  majefty's  fubjeits,  to 
bring  away  their  perfons  and  their  effects,  in  veflels  of 
their  nation,  may  be  liable  to  abufes,  if  precautions 
were  not  taken  to  prevent  them :  it  has  been  exprefsly 
agreed  between  his  Britannick  majefty  and  his  moft  chrif- 
ftian  majefty,  that  the  number  of  Englifh  veflels,  which 
fhall  have  leave  to  go  to  the  faid  iflands  and  places  re- 
ftored to  France,  fhall  be  limited,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  tons  of  each  one;  that  they  fhall  go  in  ballad: :  fhall 
let  fail  at  a  fixed  time ;  and  fhall  make  one  voyage  only, 
all  the  effects,  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  being  to  be 
embarked  at  the  fame  time.  It  has  been  further  agreed, 
that  his  moft  chriflian  majefty  fhall  caufe  the  neceflary 
paflports  to  be  given  to  the  faid  veflels  ;  that,  for  the 
greater  fecurity,  it  fhall  be  allowed  (o  place  two  French 
clerks,  or  guards,  in  each  of  the  faid  veflels,  which  fhall 
be  vifited  in  the  landing  places,  and  ports  of  the  faid 
iflands,  and  places  reftored  to  France,  and  that  the  mer- 
chandife,  which  fhall  be  found  therein,  fhall  be  con- 
fifcated. 

IX.  The  moft  chriflian  king  cedes  and  guaranties  to 
his  Britannick  majefty,  in  full  right,  the  iflands  of  Gre- 
nada and  of  the  Grenadines,  with  the  fame  rtipulations 
in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  inferted  in 
the  fourth  article  for  thole  of  Canada  :  and  the  parti- 
tion of  the  iflands,  called  Neutral,  is  agreed  and  fixed, 
fo  that  thofe  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago, 
fhall  remain  in  full  right  to  Great  Britain,  and  that 
of  St.  Lucia  fhall  be  delivered  to  France,  to  enjoy 
the  fame  likewife  in  full  ri^ht ;  and  the  high  contracting 
parties  guaranty  the  p^niiion  fo  ftipulated. 
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X.  His  Britannick  majefty  fhall  reftore  to  France  the 
ifland  of  Goree  in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  con- 
quered :  and  his  moft  chriflian  majefty  cedes,  in  full 
right,  and  guaranties  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the 
river  Senegal,  with  the  forts  and  factories  of  St.  Lewis, 
Podor,  and  Galam ;  and  with  all  the  rights  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  faid  river  Senegal. 

XI.  In  the  Eaft-Indies,  Great  Britain  fhall  reftore  to 
France,  in  the  condition  they  are  now  in,  the  different 
factories,  which  that  crown  pofTefled,  as  well  on '  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  Orixa,  as  on  that  of  Malabar, 
as  alfo  in  Bengal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1749. 
And  his  moft  chriftan  majefty  renounces  all  pretenfion  to 
the  acquifitions  which  he  made  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del and  Orixa,  fince  the  (aid  beginning  of  the  year  1749. 
His  moft  chriflian  majefty  fhall  reftore,  on  his  fide,  all 
that  he  may  have  conquered  from  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  during  the  prefent  war  ;  and  will  exprefsly 
caufe  Nattal  and  Tapanoully,  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
to  be  reftored  ;  he  engages  further,  not  to  erect  fortifi- 
cations, or  to  keep  troops  in  any  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Subah  of  Bengal.  And  in  order  to  preferve  fu- 
ture peace  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  the 
Englifh  and  French  fhall  acknowledge  Mahomet  Ally 
Khan  for  lawful  Nabob  of  the  Carnatick,  and  Salabat 
Jing  for  lawful  Subah  of  the  Decan  ;  and  both  parties 
fhall  renounce  all  demands  and  pretenfions  of  fatisfactkui, 
with  which  they  might  charge  each  other,  or  their  Indian 
allies,  for  the  depredations,  or  pillage,  committed,  on  the 
one  fide,  or  on  the  other,  during  the  war. 

XII.  The  ifland  of  Minorca  fhall  be  reftored  to  his 
Britannick  majefty,  as  well  as  fort  St.  Philip,  in  the 
fame  condition  they  were  in,  when  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  the  moft  chriflian  king ;  and  with  the  artillery 
which  was  there,  when  the  faid  ifland,  and  the  faid  fort, 
were  taken. 

XIII.  The  town  and  port  of  Dunkirk  fhall  be  put  into 
the  flate  fixed  by  the  lafi  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
by  former  treaties.  The  Cunette  fhall  be  deftroyed  im- 
mediately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the 
prefent  treaty,  as  well  as  the  forts  and  batteries  which 
defend  the  entrance  on  the  fide  of  the  fea ;  and  provifion 
fhall  be  made,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  wholefomenefs 
of  the  air,  and  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  by  fome 
other  means,  to  the  fatisfaition  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain. 

XIV.  France  fhall  reftore  all  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  to  the  landgrave  of  Hefle, 
to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  to  the  count  of  LaLippe 
Buckebourg,  which  are,  or  fhall  be  occupied  by  his  moft 
chriflian  majefty's  arms :  the  fortrefles  of  thefe  different 
countries  fhall  be  reftored  in  the  fame  condition  they 
were  in,  when  conquered  by  the  French  arms  ;  and  the 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  fhall  have  been  carried  elfe- 
where,  fhall  be  replaced  by  the  fame  number,  of  the 
fame  bore,  weight,  and  metal. 

XV.  In  cafe  the  flipulations,  contained  in  the  13th 
article  of  the  preliminaries,  fhould  not  be  compleated  at 
the  time  of  the  fignature  of  the  prefent  treaty,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  evacuations  to  be  made  by  the  armies 
of  France  of  the  fortrefles  of  Cleves,  Wefel,  Guelders, 
and  of  all  the  countries  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruffia, 
as  with  regard  to  the  evacuations  to  be  made  by  the  Bri- 
tifh and  French  armies  of  the  countries  which  they  oc- 
cupy in  Weftphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  all  the  empire,  and  to 
the  retreat  of  the  troops  into  the  dominions  of  their  re- 
fpeflive  fovereigns  :  their  Britannick,  and  moft  chriflian. 
majefties  promife  to  proceed,  bona  fide,  with  all  the  dif- 
patch  the  cafe  will  permit  of,  to  the  faid  evacuations,  the 
entire  completion  whereof  they  ftipulate  before  the  fif- 
teenth of  March  next,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done  ;  and 
their  Britannick  and  moft  chriflian  majefties  further  en- 
gage, and  promife  to  each  other,  not  to  furnifh  any  fuc- 
cours,  of  any  kind,  to  their  refpective  allies,  who  fhall 
continue  engaged  in  the  war  in  Germany. 

XVI.  The  decifion  of  the  prizes  made,  in  time  of 
peace,  by  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Spaniards, 
fhall  be  referred  to  the  courts  of  juftice  of  the  Admiralty 
of  Great  Britain,  conformably  to  the  rules  eftablifhed 
among  all  nations,  fo  that  the  validity  of  the  faid  prizes, 
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between  the  Britifli  and  Spanifli  nations,  (hall  be  decided 
and  judged,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  ac- 
cording to  treaties,  in  the  courts  of  juftice  of  the  nation, 
who  (hall  have  made  the  capture. 

XVII.  His  Britannick  majefty  fhall  caufe  to  be  de- 
molifhed  all  the  fortifications  which  his  fubje&s  fhall 
have  erefted  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of 
the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world,  four 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty  :  and 
his  catholick  majefty  fhall  not  permit  his  Britannick  ma- 
jefty's fubjefts,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  difturbed,  or 
molefted,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  in  the  faid 
places,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and  car- 
rying away  logwood :  and  fof  this  purpofe,  they  may 
build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  interrup- 
tion, the  houfes  and  magazines  which  are  neceflary  for 
them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  effefls:  and  his 
catholick  majefty  affures  to  them,  by  this  article,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  thofe  advantages  and  powers,  on  the  Spanifh 
coafts  and  territories,  as  above  ftipulated,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

XVIII.  His  catholick  majefty  defifts,  as  well  for  him- 
felf,  as  for  his  fucceffors,  from,  all  pretenfion  which  he 
may  have  formed,  in  favour  of  the  Guipufcoans,  and 
other  his  fubjefts,  to  the  right  of  fifhing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland. 

XIX.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  fhall  reftore  to  Spain 
all  the  territory  which  he  has  conquered  in  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  with  the  fortrefs  of  the  Havanna,  and  this  for- 
trefs,  as  well  as  all  other  fortreffes  of  the  faid  ifland, 
fhall  be  reftored  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in 
when  conquered  by  his  Britannick  majefty's  arms ;  pro- 
vided, that  his  Britannick  majefty's  fubjects,  who  fhall 
have  fettled  in  the  faid  ifland,  reftored  to  Spain  by  the 
prefent  treaty,  or  thofe  who  fhall  have  any  commercial 
affairs  to  fettle  there  there,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  their 
lands,  and  their  eftates,  to  fettle  their  affairs,  to  recover 
their  debts,  and  to  bring  away  their  effects,  as  well  as 
their  perfons,  on  board  veffels  which  they  fhall  be  per- 
mitted to  fend  to  the  faid  ifland  reftored  as  above,  and 
which  fhall  ferve  for  that  ufe  only,  without  being  re- 
ftrained  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  under  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts,  or  of  criminal 
profecutions  :  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  term  of  eighteen 
months  is  allowed  to  his  Britannick  majefty's  fubjects,  to 
be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  prefent  treaty  :  but  as  the  liberty,  grant- 
ed to  his  Britannick  majefty's  fubjefts,  to  bring  away 
their  perfons  and  their  effe&s,  in  veffels  of  their  nation, 
may  be  liable  to  abufes,  if  precautions  were  not  taken 
to  prevent  them  :  it  has  been  exprefsly  agreed,  between 
his  Britannick  majefty  and  his  catholick  majefty,  that 
the  number  of  Englifh  yeffels,  which  fhall  have  leave  to 
go  to  the  faid  ifland  reftored  to  Spain,  fhall  be  limited, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  tons  of  each  one  :  That  they 
fhall  go  in  ballaft ;  fhall  fet  fail  at  a  fixed  time ;  and 
lhall  make  one  voyage  only  ;  all  the  effe&s  belonging  to 
the  Englifh  being  to  be  embarked  at  the  fame  time  :  it 
has  been  further  agreed,  that  his  catholick  majefty  fhall 
caufe  the  neceflary  paffports  to  be  given  to  the  faid 
veffels  ;  that,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  it  fhall  be  allowed 
to  place  two  Spanifh  clerks,  or  guards,  in  each  of  the 
faid  veffels,  which  fhall  be  vifited  in  the  landing-places, 
and  ports  of  the  faid  ifland  reftored  to  Spain,  and  that 
the  merchandize,  which  fhall  be  found  therein,  fhall 
be  confifcated. 

XX.  In  confequence  of  the  reftitution  ftipulated  in 
the  preceding  article,    his  catholick  majefty  cedes  and 

.  guaranties,  in  full  right,  to  his  Britannick  majefty, 
Florida,  with  fort  St.  Auguftin,  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola, 
as  well  as  all  that  Spain  poffeffes  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  to  the  eaft,  or  to  the  fouth-eaft,  of 
the  river  Mifliffippi.  And  in  general,  every  thing  that 
depends  on  the  faid  countries,  and  lands,  with  the  fo- 
vereignty,  property,  poffeflion,  and  all  rights,  acquired 
by  treaties  or  otherwife,  which  the  catholick  king  and 
the  crown  of  Spain,  have  had,  till  now,  over  the  faid 
countries,  land,  places,  and  their  inhabitants  ;  fo  that 
the  catholick  king  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to 
the  faid  king,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  in  the  moft  ample  manner  and  form.  His  Britan- 
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nick  majefty  agrees,  oh  his  fidej  to  grant  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries,  above  ceded,  the  liberty  of  the 
catholick  religion :  he  will  confequently  give  the  moft  ex- 
prefs,  and  the  moft  effectual  orders,  that  his  new  Roman 
catholick  fubjefts  may  profefs  the  worfhip  of  their  reli- 
gion, according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  as 
far  as  the  laws  of  Great-Britain  permit :  his  Britannick 
majefty  further  agrees,  that  the  Spanifh  inhabitants,  or 
others,  who  had  been  fubje&s  of  the  catholick  king  in 
the  faid  countries,  may  retire,  with  all  fafety  and  free- 
dom, wherever  they  think  proper  ;  and  may  fell  their 
eftates,  provided  it  be  to  his  Britannick  majefty's  fub- 
jefts,  and  bring  away  their  effedts,  as  well  as  their  per- 
fons, without  being  reftrained  in  their  emigrations,  un- 
der any  pretence  whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts,  or  of 
criminal  profecutions  :  the  term,  limited  for  this  emigra- 
tion, being  fixed  to  the  fpace  of  eighteen  months,  to  be 
computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  prefent  treaty.  It  is  moreover  ftipulated, 
that  his  catholick  majefty  fhall  have  power  to  caufe  all 
the  effects,  that  may  belong  to  him,  to  be  brought  away, 
whether  it  be  artillery,  or  other  things, 

XXI.  The  French  and  Spanifh  troops  fhall  evacuate 
all  the  territories,  lands,  towns,  places,  and  caflles,  of 
his  moft  faithful  majefty,  in  Europe,  without  any  re- 
ferve,  which  fhall  have  been  conquered  by  the  armies  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  fhall  reftore  them  in  the  fame 
condition  they  were  in  when  conquered,  with  the  fame 
artillery  and  ammunition,  which  were  found  there  :  and 
with  regard  to  the  Portugueze  colonies  in  America, 
Africa,  or  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  if  any  change  fhall  have 
happened  there,  all  things  fhall  be  reftored  on  the  fame 
footing  they  were  in,  and  conformably  to  the  preceding 
treaties  which  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  before  the  the  prefent  war. 

XXII.  All  the  papers,  letters,  documents,  and  ar- 
chives, which  were  found  in  the  countries,  territories, 
towns,  and  places,  that  are  reftored,  and  thofe  belong- 
ing to  the  countries  ceded,  fhall  be,  refpettively  and 
bona  fide,  delivered,  or  furnilhed  at  the  fame  time,  if 
poffible,  that  poffeflion  is  taken,  or,  at  latere,  four  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty,  in  whatever  places  the  faid  papers  or  documents 
may  be  found. 

XXIII.  All  the  countries  and  territories,  which  may 
have  been  conquered,  in  whatfoever  part  of  the  world, 
by  the  arms  of  their  Britannick  and  moft  faithful  ma- 
jefties,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  their  moft  chriftian  and 
catholick  majefties,  which  are  not  included  in  the  prefent 
treaty,  either  under  the  title  of  ceflions,  or  under  the 
title  of  reftitutions,  fhall  be  reftored  without  difficulty, 
and  without  requiring  any  compenfation. 

XXIV.  As  it  is  neceflary  to  afiign  a  fixed  epoch  for 
the  reftitutions,  and  the  evacuations,  to  be  made  by  each 
of  the  high  contracting  parties ;  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
Britifh  and  French  troops  fhall  compleat,  before  the 
15th  of  March  next,  all  that  fhall  remain  to  be  exe- 
cuted of  the  Xllth  and  XHIth  articles  of  the  prelimi- 
naries, figned  the  third  day  of  November  laft,  with  re- 
gard to  the  evacuation  to  be  made  in  the  empire,  or  elfe- 
where.  The  ifland  of  Belleifle  fhall  be  evacuated  fix 
weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  pre- 
fent treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done.  Guadeloupe, 
Defirade,  Marie  Galante,  Martinico,  and  St.  Lucia, 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  done.  Great- 
Britain  fhall  likewife,  at  the  end  of  three  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done,  enter  into  poffeflion  of  the 
river  and  port  of  the  Mobile,  and  of  all  that  is  to  form 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Great-Britain,  on  the  fide 
of  the  river  Mifliffippi,  as  they  are  fpecified  in  the  Vllth 
article.  The  ifland  of  Goree  fhall  be  evacuated  by 
Great-Britain,  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty  ;  and  the  ifland  of  Mi- 
norca, by  France,  at  the  fame  epoch,  or  fooner,  if 
it  can  be  done:  and  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Vlth  article,  France  fhall  likewife  enter  into  poffeflion 
of  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Miquelon,  at  the 
end  of  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  prefent  treaty.     The  factories  in  the  Indies 
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ftull  be  reftored  fix  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be 
done.  The  fortrefs  of  the  Havana,  with  all  that  has 
been  conquered  in  the  ifiand  of  Cuba,  fliall  be  reftored 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done:  and;  at 
the  fame  time,  Great-Britain  fliall  enter  into  pofleffion 
of  the  country  ceded  by  Spain,  according  to  the  XXth 
article.  All  the  places  and  countries  of  his  moft  faithful 
majefty,  in  Europe,  fliall  be  reftored  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty ; 
and  the  Portugueze  colonies,  which  may  have  been  con- 
quered, fliall  be  reftored  in  the  fpace  of  three  months  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  of  fix  months  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done.  All  the  fortrefles, 
the  reftitution  whereof  is  ftipulated  above,  fliall  be  re- 
ftored, with  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  which  were 
found  there  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  In  confequence 
whereof,  the  neceffary  orders  fliall  be  fent  by  each  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  with  reciprocal  paffports 
for  the  fliips  that  fliall  carry  them,  immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

XXV.  His  Britannick  majefty,  as  elector  of  Brunfwick 
Lunenbourg,  as  well  for  himfelf,  as  for  his  heirs  and 
fuccefle-rs,  and  all  the  dominions  and  pofieffions  of  his 
faid  majefty  in  Germany,  are  included  and  guarantied  by 
the  prefent  treaty  of  peace. 

XXVI.  Their  facred  Britannick,  moft  chriftian,  ca- 
tholick,  and  moft  faithful  majefties,  promife  to  obferve, 
fincerely  and  bona  fide,  all  the  articles  contained  and  fet- 
tled in  the  prefent  treaty  ;  and  they  will  not  fuffer  the 
fame  to  be  infringed,  direCtly  or  indirectly,  by  their  re- 
fpeCtive  fubjeCts  ;  and  the  faid  high  contracting  parties, 
generally  and  reciprocally,  guaranty  to  each  other  all  the 
ftipulations  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

.  XXVII.  The  folemn  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
expedited  in  good  and  due  form,  fliall  be  exchanged  in 
this  city  of  Paris,  between  the  high  contracting  parties, 
in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  or  fooner,  if  poflible,  to  be 
computed  from  the  day  of  the  fignature  of  the  prefent 
treaty. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  under-written,  their  am- 
bafladors  extraordinary,  and  minifters  plenipotentiary, 
have  figned  with  our  hand,  in  their  name,  and  in  virtue 
of  our  full  powers,  the  prefent  definitive  treaty,  and 
have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 
Done  at  Paris  the  tenth  of  February,  1763. 

BEDFORD,   C.P.S. 
(L.S.) 
CHOISEUL,   Due  de  Praslin. 
(L.S.) 
El  Marquis  de  GRIMALDI. 
(L.S.) 

SEPARATE    ARTICLES. 

I.  Some  of  the  titles  made  ufe  of  by  the  contracting 
powers,  either  in  the  full  powers,  and  other  acts,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  negotiation,  or  in  the  preamble  of  the 
prefent  treaty,  not  being  generally  acknowledged ;  it  has 
been  agreed,  that  no  prejudice  fliall  ever  refult  therefrom 
to  any  of  the  faid  contracting  parties,  and  that  the  titles, 
taken  or  omitted,  on  either  fide,  on  occafion  of  the  faid 
negotiation,  and  of  the  prefent  treaty,  fliall  not  be  cited, 
or  quoted  as  a  precedent. 

II.  It  has  been  agreed  and  determined,  that  the  French 
language  made  ufe  of  in  all  the  copies  of  the  prefent 
treaty,  fliail  not  become  an  example,  which  may  be  al- 
ledged,  or  made  a  precedent  of,  or  prejudice,  in  any 
manner,  any  of  the  contracting  powers  ;  and  that  they 
fliall  conform  themfelves,  for  the  future,  to  what  has 
been  obferved,  and  ought  to  be  obferved,  with  regard  to, 
and  on  the  part  of  powers,  who  are  ufed,  and  have  a 
right,  to  give  and  to  receive  copies  of  like  treaties  in 
another  language  than  French  ;  the  prefent  treaty  hav- 
ing ftill  the  fame  force  and  effect,  as  if  the  aforefaid 
cuftem  had  been  therein  obferved. 

III.  Though  the  king  of  Portugal  has  not  figned  the 
prefent  definitive  treaty,  their  Britannick,  moft  chriftian, 
and  catholick  majefties,  acknowledge,  neverthelefs,  that 


his  rhoft  faithful  majefty  is  fortnally  included  therein  43  i 
contracting  party,  and  as  if  he  had  exprefsly  figned  the 
faid  treaty:  confequently  their  Britannickj  moft  chriftian, 
and  catholick  majefties,  refpeftively  and  conjointly,  pro- 
mife to  his  moft  faithful  majefty,  in  the  moft  exprefs 
and  moft  binding  manner,  the  execution  of  all  and  every 
the  claufes,  contained  in  the  faid  treaty,  on  his  act  of 
acceflion. 

The  prefent  feparate  articles  fliall  have  the  fame  (orci 
as  if  they  were  inferted  in  the  treaty. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underwritten  ambafiadors 
extraordinary,  and  minifters  plenipotentiary  of  their  Bri- 
tannick, moft  chriftian;  and  catholick  majefties,  have 
figned  the  prefent  feparate  articles,  and  have  caufed  the 
feal  of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 

Done  at  Paris  the  tenth  of  February;  1673. 

BEDFORD,   C.P.S. 
(L.S.) 
CHOISEUL,   Due  de  Praslin; 
(L.S.) 
El  Marquis  de  GRIMALDI; 
(L.S.) 

Declaration   of  bis   moft  chriftian   majeftfs  plenipotentiary ■} 
with  regard  to  the  debts  due  to  the  Canadians. 

The  king  of  Great-Britain  having  defired,  that  the 
payment  of  the  letters  of  exchange  and  bills,  which  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Canadians  for  the  neceffaries  fur- 
niftied  to  the  French  troops,  fliould  be  fecured,  his 
moft  chriftian  majefty,  entirely  difpofed  to  render  to 
every  one  that  juftice  which  is  legally  due  to  them,  has" 
declared,  and  does  declare,  that  the  faid  bills,  and  letters 
of  exchange,  fliall  be  punctually  paid,  agreeably  to  a  li- 
quidation made  in  a  convenient  time,  according  to  the 
diftailce  of  the  places,  and  to  what  fliall  be  poflible, 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  bills  and  letters  of  eX^ 
change,  which  the  French  fubjeCts  may  have  at  the  time 
of  this  declaration,  be  not  confounded  with  the  bills  and 
letters  of  exchange,  which  are  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  new 
fubjeCts  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underwritten  minifter  of 
his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  duly  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  have  figned  the  prefent  declaration,  and  caufed  the 
feal  of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 

Done  at  Paris  the  tenth  of  February,  1763. 

CHOISEUL,  Due  de  Praslin. 
(L.  S.) 

Declaration  of  his  Britannick  majefty' s  ambafjador  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary,  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  Ben- 
gal in  the  Eajl-Indies. 

We  the  underwritten  ambaflador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  fubject  of  difpute  on  account  of  the  limits 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Subah  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  of 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  declare,  ih  the  name 
and  by  order  of  his  faid  Britannick  inajefty,  that  the  faid 
dominions  of  the  Subah  of  Bengal  fliall  be  reputed  not 
to  extend  farther  than  Yanaon  exclufively,  and  that  Ya- 
naon  fliall  be  confidered  as  included  in  the  north  part  of 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel  or  Orixa. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underwritten  minifter  ple- 
nipotentiary of  his  majefty  the  king  of  Great-Britain, 
have  figned  the  prefent  declaration,  and  have  caufed  the 
feal  of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 

Done  at  Paris  the  tenth  of  Februafy,  1763. 

BEDFORD,   C.P.S, 
(L.S.) 

Accession  Of  his  moft  faithful  majefty. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.     So  be  it. 

Be  it  known  to  all  thofe  to  whom  it  fhall,  or  may  be- 
long ;  the  ambafladors  and  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Bri- 
tannick majefty,  and  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  and 
of  his  catholick  majefty,  having  concluded  and  figned  at 
Paris,  the  10th  of  February  of  this  year,  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  and  feparate  articles,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  as  follows. 

[Fiat 


ART 


ART 


[Fiat  infertio.] 
And  the  faid  ambafladors  and  plenipotentiaries  having, 
in  a  friendly  manner,  invited  the  ambaflador  and  minifter 
plenipotentiary  of  his  moft  faithful   majefty  to  accede 
thereto  in  the  name  of  his  faid  majefty ;  the  underwritten 
minifters  plenipotentiary,  viz.  On  the  part  of  the  moft 
ferene  and  moft  potent  prince,  George  the  Third,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,    duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenbourg,    arch- 
treafurer  and  eleftor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  the  moft 
illuftrious  and  moft  excellent  lord,  John,  duke  and  earl 
of  Bedford,  marquis  of  Taviftock,  &c.  minifter  of  ftate 
of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  lieutenant-general  of  his 
forces,  keeper  of  his  privy-feal,  knight  of  the  moft  no- 
ble order  of  the  garter,  and  his  ambaflador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  his  moft  chriftian  majefty ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince,  Don 
Jofeph  the  Firft,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Portu- 
gal and  of  the  Algarves,  the  moft"  illuftrious  and  moft 
excellent  lord,  Martin  de  Mello  and  Caftro,  knight  pro- 
feffed  of  the  order  of  Chrift,  of  his  moft  faithful  majefty's 
council,  and  his  ambaflador  and  minifter  plenipotentiary 
to  his  moft  chriftian   majefty,    in  virtue  of  their  full 
powers,  which  they  have  communicated  to  each  other, 
and  of  which  copies  (hall  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
fent  aft,  have  agreed  upon  what  follows ;  viz.  his  moft 
faithful  majefty  defiring  moft  fincerely  to  concur  in  the 
fpeedy  re-eftabliihment  of  peace,  accedes,  in  virtue  of 
the  prefent  aft,  to  the  faid  definitive  treaty  and  feparate 
articles,  as  they  are  above  tranfcribed,  without  any  re- 
ferve   or  exception,    in  the  firm  confidence  that  every 
thing  that  is  promifed  to  his  faid   majefty,  will  be  bona 
fide  fulfilled,  declaring  at  the  fame  time,  and  promifing 
to  fulfil,  with  equal  fidelity,  all  the  articles,  claufes,  and 
conditions,  which  concern  him.     On  his  fide,  his  Bri- 
tannick  majefty  accepts  the  prefent  acceffion  of  his  moft 
faithful  majefty,  and  promifes  likewife  to  fulfil,  without 
any  referve  or  exception,   all  the  articles,  claufes,  and 
conditions,  contained  in  the  faid  definitive  treaty  and  fe- 
parate articles,  above  inferted.     The  ratifications  of  the 
prefent   treaty  mail  be  exchanged   in  the  fpace  of  one 
month,  to  be  computed  from  this  day,  or  fooner,  if  it 
can  be  done. 

-    In   witnefs  whereof,   we,   ambafladors   and  minifters 
plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannick  majefty,   and  of  his 
moft  faithful   majefty,  have  figned  the  prefent  aft,  and 
have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 
Done  at  Paris,  the  tenth  of  February,   1763. 

BEDFORD,  C.P.S. 
(L.S.) 
De  MELLO  et  CASTRO. 
(L.S.) 

Declaration  of  bis  moft  faithful  majefty's  ambafj'ador  and  mi- 
nifter plenipotentiary,  with  regard  to  the  alternating  with 
Great-Britain  and  France. 


Whereas,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  figned  at  Paris  this  10th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, a  difficulty  arofe  as  to  the  order  of  figning,  which 
might  have  retarded  the  conclufion  of  the  faid  treaty,  we 
the  underwritten,  am' aflador  and  minifter  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  moft  faithful  majefty,  declare,  that  the  alter- 
native obferved,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain, 
and  the  molt  chriftian  king,  with  the  moft  faithful  king, 
in  the  aft  of  acceffion  of  the  court  of  Portugal,  was 
granted  by  their  Britannick  and  moft  chriftian  majefties, 
iolely  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  conclufion  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty,  and  by  that  means,  the  more  fpeedily  to 
confolidate  fo  important  and  fo  falutary  a  work  ;  and 
that  this  complaifance  of  their  Britannick  and  moft  chrif- 
tian majefties  fhall  not  be  made  any  precedent  of  for  the 
future  ;  the  court  of  Portugal  fhall  not  alledge  it  as  an 
example  in  their  favour ;  fha!l  derive  therefrom  no  right, 
title,  or  pretenfion,  for  any  caufe,  or  under  any  pretence 
whatfoever. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we,  ambaflador  and  minifter  ple- 
nipotentiary of  his  moft  faithful  majefty,  duly  authorized 
for  this   purpole,    have  figned   the  prefent  declaration, 
and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 
Done  at  Paris,  the  tenth  of  February,  1763. 

MARTIN  de  MELLO  et  CASTRO. 

(L.SJ 


Articles  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal.   See  Portugal. 

ARTIFICER,  is  taken  for  one  who  is  mafter  of  his 
art,  or  whofe  calling  or  employment  doth  confift  chiefly 
of  bodily  labour. 

If  artificers,  or  workmen,  confpire  not  to  do  any  work 
but  at  certain  prices,  &c.  they  are  liable  to  penalties  by 
the  ftatute  2  and  ^Edw.  VI.  cap.  15.  A  ftranger  arti- 
ficer in  London,  &c.  fhall  not  keep  above  two  ftrangers 
fervants ;  but  he  may  have  as  many  Englilh  fervants  and 
apprentices  as  he  can  get.     Stat.  21  Hen.  VIII. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  27.  feci.  1.  If  any  perfon  (hall 
contraft  with,  entice,  or  folicit  any  artificer  in  wool, 
iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  clockmaker,  watch- 
maker, or  any  other  artificer  of  Great-Britain,  to  go 
into  foreign  countries  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  and 
fhall  be  convifted  thereof  upon  indiftment  or  informa- 
tion, in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  at  the  af- 
fizes  or  quarter-feffions,  he  fhall  be  fined  any  fum  not 
exceeding  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  firft  offence,  and 
fhall  be  imprifoned  three  months,  and  till  the  fine  be 
paid  ;  and  if  any  perfon  having  been  once  convifted, 
fhall  offend  again,  he  fhall  be  fined  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  court,  and  imprifoned  twelve  months,  and  till  the 
fine  be  paid. 

Seel.  2.  No  perfon  fhall  be  profecuted  for  the  faid 
offences,  unlefs  the  profecution  be  begun  within  twelve 
months  after  the  offence. 

Seel.  3.  If  any  of  the  king's  fubjefts,  being  fuch  ar- 
tificers, (hall  go  into  any  country  out  of  his  majefty's  do- 
minions, to  exercife  or  teach  the  faid  trades  to  foreigners  ; 
and  if  any  of  the  king's  fubjefts  in  any  fuch  foreign 
country,  exercifing  any  of  the  faid  trades,  fhall  not  re- 
turn into  this  realm  within  fix  months  after  warning 
given  by  the  ambaflador,  minifter,  or  conful  of  Great- 
Britain,  in  the  country  where  fuch  artificer  fhall  be,  or 
by  any  perfon  authorized  by  fuch  ambaflador,  &c.  or  by 
one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  from  thenceforth  in- 
habit within  this  realm  ;  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  incapable 
of  taking  any  legacy,  or  of  being  an  executor  or  admi- 
niftrator,  and  of  taking  any  lands,  &c.  within  this  king- 
dom by  defcent,  devife,  or  purchafe,  and  fhall  forfeit  all 
lands,  goods,  &c.  within  this  kingdom  to  his  majefty's 
ufe,  and  fhall  be  deemed  an  alien,  and  out  of  his  ma- 
jefty's proteftion. 

Seel.  4.  Upon  complaint  made  upon  oath  before  any 
juftice  of  peace,  that  any  perfon  is  endeavouring  to  fe- 
duce  any  fuch  artificer,  or  that  any  fuch  artificer  hath  con- 
tracted, or  is  preparing  to  go  out  of  his  majefty's  domi- 
nions  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid ;  fuch  juftice  may  fend 
his  warrant  to  bring  the  perfon  complained  of  before 
him,  or  before  fome  other  juftice  ;  and  if  it  fhall  appear 
bythe  oath  of  one  witnefs,  or  by  confeffion,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  any  of  the  faid  offences,  fuch  juftice  may 
bind  him  to  appear  at  the  next  affizes  or  quarter-feffions  ; 
and  if  fuch  perfon  fhall  refufe  to  give  fecurity,  the 
juftice  may  commit  him  to  gaol  til!  the  next  affizes  or 
quarter-ftffions,  and  until  he  fhall  be  delivered  by  due 
courfe  of  law ;  and  if  any  fuch  artificer  fhall  be  convift 
upon  indiftment  of  any  fuch  promife,  contraft,  or  pre- 
paration to  go  beyond-feas  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid  ;  he 
fhall  give  fuch  fecurity  to  the  king,  not  to  depart  out  of 
his  majefty's  dominions,  as  fuch  court  fhall  think  rea- 
fonable,  and  fhall  be  imprifoned  till  fecurity  be  given. 

Seel.  5.  If  any  of  the  above  offences  (hall  be  com- 
mitted in  Scotland,  the  fame  fhall  be  profecuted  in  the 
court  of  jufticiary,  or  the  circuits  there. 


ARTILLERY,  in  military  affairs,  all  forts  of  large 
fire-arms,  with  their  appurtenances ;  as  cannon  of  all 
forts,  mortars,  mufquets,  carbines,  &c. 

Train  of  artillery,  is  a  fct  or  certain  number  of  pieces 
of  ordnance,  mounted  on  carriages  with  all  their  furni- 
ture, fit  for  marching,  as  mortar-pieces,  cannons,  bombs, 
carcaffes,  &c.  There  are  trains  of  artillery  of  the 
king's  magazines,  as  at  the  Tower,  Portimouth,  Ply- 
mouth, &c. 

Since  the  art  of  war  has  been  improved,  by  means  of 
thofe  fatal  inventions  of  gunpowder  and  artillery,  the 
manufaftory  of  artillery  is  become  an  extenfive  branch  of 
bufinefs,  and  employs  no  fmall  number  of  hands. 

The  larger  pieces  of  artillery  depend  upon  the  bufinefs 
of  foundery,  the  other  upon  fmithery.     The  former  is 

commonlv 


ART 

commonly  called  ordnance,  the  other  fmalWrms,  kc. 
I  o  carry  on  manufactures  of  ordnance  with  fuccefs 
there  are  various  circumftances  which  are  requifite  to  be 
well  weighed  and  confidered,  or  the  undertakers  may  be 
toon  undone.  ' 

•i.  The  fituatron  of  the  place  for  cafting  of  ordnance 
of  iron  fhould  be  very  near  ore,  and  fuel,  and  water, 
not  for  fale  and  carriage,  but  for  the  conveniency  of 
wording  of  bellows  for  their  cafting  part,  and  forgina 
hammers  for  the  working  up  the  heads  of  their  cannon", 

from  U°US  Caft  ir0"'  Wh'Ch  "  feParated  there' 

2.  The  price  of  labour,  as  well  as  that  of  fuel,  ore, 
and  carnage,  fhould  alfo  be  calculated,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  profits  of  the  manufaaory,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  and  expeflations  of  vent  for  the  fame. 

3.  J  hefe  things  conlidered,  the  next  is  that  of  hiring, 
or  erea.ng  furnaces,  forges,  and  water-mills,  and  al 
other  conveniences  neceflary  for  the  fc_     Jf  hi  . 

Z  \Z ft  ?A  thfE  'Cntent'0n'  due  re§ard  fhouId  b<=  «ad 
to  the  ftrufture  of  furnaces,  not  only  that  they  may  be 
properly  built  for  the  occafion,  but  adapted  to  the  quantity 
of  ore  defigned to  be  fmelted  at  a  time ;  and  that  the 

M.ftTh  r  ,hUng  f  t0  §ive  the  neceflary  continued 
blait.  rhefe  things  depend  on  the  care  and  (kill  of  able 
and  experienced  workmen,  or  rather  upon  the  mafter- 
founder  himfelf,  who  has  the  condud  of  the  whole. 

4.  But,  let  his  judgment  and  experience  be  ever  fo  great, 

3u£  .      w?rkmen' the  °perators  in  the  ^l 

c  afles, .  are  not  equal  to  their  refpeffive  parts,  the  under- 

akers  may  foon  be  ruined  ;  for  there  is  fuch  an  accuracy 

in  cafting  large  p,eces  of  ordnance,  that  feventeen  pieces 

out  ot  thirty  have  been  known  not  to  ftand  proof  Tp™ 

kingdom;  which  proved  a  great  lofs  to  the  proprietors. 

5.  There  is  much  m  this  art  that  depends  upon  a  care- 
ful and  .ngenious  mould-maker;  and  more  on  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  the  ore,  and  fmelting  it  with  fuch 
fluxes  as  will  render  the  metal  conftantly  fo  tough  as  is 
neceflary  to  ftand  all  proof.  When  this  is  fkilfully  done 
thofe  accidents  before-mentioned  can  very  rarely  happen 
as  no  Irttle  defoa  in  the  moulds  could  change  tLgeiieral 
texture  compadtnefs,  and  toughnefs  of  the Let/  lit th 
tuberofities  in  the  moulds  could"  never  have  tTa     ffeft 

;  nstir*1  ftanding  proof' if  k  was  as  ^ 

Thefe  accidents,  to  which  our  iron  founderies  are  1  a- 

a Jt  ;       1  CaftK1S  ofL ordnan--e'  ftem  to  indicate  that  this 
art  is  not  yet  brought  to  its  laft  perfeftion. 

Under  the  articles  Iron   and  Foundery,   we  fhall 
fhew  the  methods  of  fmelting  the  various  fpecies  of  ore 
or  ordnance    and  other  matters,  which  are^ade  of  caft 

carries    1    !""'  l°  ?°Un  °Ut  the  caufo  of  thofe  »«<"- 
carriages,  wh,ch  may,  ,n  lome  meafure,  poffibly,  con- 

£zznr  ;hei$  frequenc>'- And>  -  4-d  "0 

the  making  of  brafs  ordnance,  that  will  be  reprefented 
under  the  articles  Brass  and  Foundery. 

thr  T  °r  Wfi  f  prefent'  depending  fo  much  upon 
the  goodnefs   of  deftruftive  artillery,  and  other  nations 

,Pn7eenmS         f '^i  °"-  ^  {u^0t  ^^^  of  their" 
on\       Z?         TUJt0m  th£  PrinC,'PIes  of  felf-defenc 
only    that  we  fhould  not  be  behind  them  in  what  fo 
nearly  concerns  us. 

rJ?narh°ther  nationsfre  making  all  the  advances  they 
can  in  this  art,  we  had  an  account  not  long  fince  from 

of  etht  nV  "7  at  B0Xte"'  that  Pr°0f  Wa°  there  ™de 
ot  e.gbt  p,eces  of  cannon,  made  of  hammered  or  forged 

rim«?  a"ewinventio"i  each  piece  firing  a  hundred 
cleaned"  fe  T^'  With°M  quiring5  to  be  once 
the TL  f  f  "  thE  advantaS«  of  quicknefs  in  firing, 

he  Zl  f  AV7"  faid'  fuffered  n«  in  *e  leaft  £ 
the  number  of  d,  charges  that  were  made.     Within  a 

be  b  hind'  tZ  tlUS,'  X  ih,eWthat  th£  French  ™*>  not 
the  fo!  o  Wlth]he  Auftrians  in  '"at  point,  we  had 

rc,gn  papTrs'  "^  *****  fr°m  ?™m  M  ^  «* 

DtodurHefIfarnffr0muParis'  th3t  ce«ineates  have  been 

U±here  from  the  officers  of  'he  marine  in  feveral 

parts  of  Normandy,  ,n  relation  to  the  excellence  of  the 

rtTPTei:snttehd,rolleryv7dre  °f  *"****■?%  ^S 

•ppea«  that  one  of  thefe  pieces,  carrying  *\M  of 
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twelve  pounds,  proved  equal  in  every  refped  to  one  of 
and  ;h^la?0ther  °f  Caft  iron  of  d°"ble  the  weight ! 

SSSJ^rfSg cannon  may  be  manased  "y 

As  the  officers  of  the  French  marine  made  this  report, 

inlnTS  \     Te  th''S,  new-inve""d  cannon  was  chiefl; 

everh.1     K       frTIna7;  and'  ^  the  French  fl,ould 

"W1'  of  d01"S  rtefa™  execution  at  fca,  with 

recu'erh^-rV211'  °f  metal  .that  we  are,  it  does  not 
reqmre  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  judge  of  the  confequences. 
«  ^.  an°ther  a«ount  we  had  from  Paris,  July  4,  ,7,o, 
«  The  fieur  Dedorean,  mafter  of  the  iron-works  inT 
cardy    has  found  the  fecret  of  completing  a  fort  of  can^ 

rn°,v  K  7/  1P  °/  Which  vefy  extra°rdinary  execution 
may  be  done,  far  foper.or  to  any  thing  of  the  like  kind. 
It  is  compofed  of  hammered  iron  plates,  foldered  toge- 
ther which  make  the  piece  lighter  than  ordinary,  with- 
out being  fubjeft  to  burft;  c°r,  if  by  accident  It  fhould 
My,  it  may  be  immediately  repaired  on  the  fpot,  with  the 
help  only  of  the  hammer  and  folder  " 

Monfieur  de  la  Valiere,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ar- 
tillery, very  much  commends  this  invention,  a  proof  of 
which  was  to  be  made  in  the  arfenal  ;  and  the  inventor- 
was  in  hopes  that  he  mould  be  able,  with  the  affiftance  of 

°na  yea".      7'  *°       ^  ^  C°mplete  ^  °f  thofe  Suns 

menTfnf  fh?r  nati°ns ^S^  *°  'a7  af.de  thofe  inftru- 
ments  of  violence,  fo  horridly  deftruaive  of  the  human     ' 
ipeces     we  might  then,    with  equal  fafety,    lay  them 
neSlilrv  L^'  *  ^t^  and  P-r-Vation  render  k 

ments  If  ^  iT",  *  ^  Wkh  OUr  enemies»  imP^^ 
ments  of  the  hke  kind  fhould  not  be  negleaed  on  our 

afAlVtryCOmeS  under  Particle  of  arms  and  utenfils 
l!^V  's  proper  fo  obferve,  that  it  cannot  be 
imported  without  licence  from  his  majefty;  and,  if  others 
wife,  the  whole  is  not  only  forfeited,  but  treble  the  va- 
lue,    i  Jac.  If.  cap_  g,  jeSii 

of  his  m,CTe'  being.obi.ained'  excePf  f°r  the  furniming 
2  maJefty  s  ?Mlc  *°™,  ^  void,  and  the  offende°r 
incurs  a  praemunire,  and  1S  difabled  to  hold  any  office 

AiS™™-'     See  Amm«nition  and  Arms. 

am  Uib,  a  country  in  France,  is  bounded  byFlan- 
iterbo°rde^e?r  '  ^.P^ontheeaft,  on  which  fide 
l^ZTu  p°  0">  Ha'nauIt  and  Cambrefis,  and  it  is 
bounded  by  Picardy  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  The  chief 
tr  de  of  this  country  confifts  in  corn,  flax,  hops,  woo 
o.l  of  cabbage  and  turnep-feed,  and  linen  cloth  made  a 

Sh''  A8''  Vlm?U  U  Gw^  B"P"""-,  and  in  thek 
neighbourhood   which  is  the  chief  manufaaJre  they  have 
n  Artois      The  city  of  Arras  is  inhabited  by  wealthy 
raders  and  artificers    who  make  fails  and  tapeitry  hang- 
jngs,  efpecially  the  ktter,  which  art  was  invented  her! 
The  people  of  St.  Omen  have  fome  trade,  feveral  fmal 
veflels  coming  up  here  from  the  fea,  through  Gravel  nes 
by  the  river  Aa      At  Bethune,  is  made  a^exceUent  fo  t 
I    i    anteanf  ^    "  f  *"  "pouring  countrie 

art™         fome 'rade'  and  has  two  annual  fairs. 

AKUM,   wake-robin,    or  cuckow-tint.     Dr.  Tourne- 

thn-rT'i?8  T\  gCnUS.  °f  Pkms  in  *e  firft-feaion  of  ht 
third  clafs  of  plants,  intituled,  «  Herbs  with  an  anoma 
lous  or  cowled  flower  of  one  leaf."    The  whole  S 
of  the  flower  in  this  genus  is  very  Angular. 

It  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  banks,  and  in  fhady 

ttfted,snarft-PartSO/Fngiand'  fl— -  April,  Z 
the  feeds   are  ripe  ,„  July,    when  they  are  of  a  deep 

0  ange-colour.  The  roots  of  this  planLre  ufed  in  ml 
tafte  ,;  „S1  are-  fu"  °f  acrimonv  >  {o  tha'  ^  a  perfon 
wSole  he"  ''^  I  g°Ur'  k  wiH  bite  the  ^BL  the 
the  root  7/l,,,n  thls?crim°"y  ^nfifts  the  vfrtue  of 
the  root ;  therefore  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it  fhould  take 

ilatTnd  fi00"  ^  T  ^  "  ^  ^Z^t 

akfn   un         T  ;  3nd  AC  r°0tS  Which  are  at  that  ftafon 

wherea^hJ'11  ^T  the'r  T genCy  the  whole  X6"  '> 
w hereas   thofe  which   are  gathered  in  the  fprin*,  when 

We  aXt^lut '  W,iI  An"k  UP  in  a  f-  ^Z 

aftW-  i?freACommundedLfor  cuttin§  vifcid  PW«g»  in  ^ 
lerZ  ;«  >  !rgthe"S  tHe  ftomach'  expels  theS acid  ad- 
fcurvf  Y  **■"'  a"d  Is  S°0d  aSain»  agues  and  the 
'curvy.     Its  acrimony  is  fixed  by  infufing  the  root  in 

3  *  vinegar, 
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Vinegar,  whence  it  is  endowed  with  a  diuretic  fait,  of 
good  efficacy  in  falls  from  high  places. 

ARUNDEL,  weft  longitude,  30  min.  latitude  50  deg. 
45  min.  a  town  fituate  on  the  river  Arun,  in  the  county 
of  Suflex,  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  London,  and  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Chichefter. 

By  an  act  made  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  feci.  1.  The 
mayor  of  Arundel  and  others  are  appointed  commiffioners 
to  improve  and  preferve  the  harbour  of  Arundel;  and  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners,  or  any  one  of 
them,  to  ereft  piers  and  other  works. 

Seel.  2.  There  fhall  be  paid  to  the  commiffioners  the 
duties  following,  viz.  for  every  chaldron  of  coals,  grind- 
ftones,  or  other  goods  paying  duty  to  the  king  by  the 
chaldron,-  which  fhall  be  exported  or  imported  in  the  faid 
port,  1  s.  for  every  ton  of  fait,  and  other  goods  pay- 
ing duty  or  freight  by  the  ton,  1  s.  for  every  load  of 
timber,  wainfcot,  trenals,  or  other  converted  timber, 
I  s.  for  every  load  of  bark ;  2  s.  for  every  hundred  of 
fpars,  ufirs,  pipe,  hogftiead,  or  barrel-ftaves,  1  s.  for 
every  hundred  of  fingle  deals,  is.  6d.  of  double  deals, 
2S.  of  three-inch  deals,  2S.  6d.  for  every  quarter  of 
wheat,  clover,  and  other  grains  and  feeds,  3  d.  for  every 
load  of  flour  or  meal,  is.  and  of  bran,  6d.  for  every 
hogftiead  of  wine  or  other  liquors,  1  s.  of  fugar  and  dry 
goods,  gd.  for  every  tierce  thereof,  6d.  and  for  every 
barrel  of  pitch  or  other  goods,  4d.  for  every  bundle, 
bale,  and  cheft  of  hemp,  linen,  woollen,  glafs,  fruits, 
and  earthen  ware,  1  d.  per  hundred  weight ;  for  every 
hundred  weight  of  allum,  and  goods  paying  duty  or  freight 
per  hundred  weight  I  d.  for  every  hundred  feet  of  paving 
ftone  or  marble,  2  s.  for  every  thoufand  of  tiles,  bricks, 
or  clinkers,  1  s.  for  every  grofs  of  bottles,  ftone,  or  glafs, 
3  d.  for  every  barge,  or  other  craft,  paffing  through  each 
lock,  1  s.  for  all  goods  not  enumerated,  one  twelfth  of 
the  ufual  freight  from  London  to  Arundel ;  for  every 
Britifti  fhip,  which  fhall  load  or  unload,  fiftiing-veffels 
excepted,  3d.  ^erton,  according  to  their  bills  ;  for  every 
Britifh  fhip,  which  fhall  fail  into  the  harbour,  and  fhall 
neither  load  nor  unload  there,  id.  2q.  per  ton;  for 
every  foreign  fhip,  and  for  all  goods,  imported  and  ex- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms,  double  duties. 

Seel.  3.  No  fhip  fhall  be  cleared  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
till  the  mafter  produces  a  certificate  that  the  duties  are 
paid  or  fecured,  &c. 

Seel.  8.  When  it  fhall  appear  to  the  juftices,  and  be 
certified  by  them,  that  the  commiffioners  are  reimburfed 
the  monies  borrowed,  one  half  of  the  duties  fhall  ceafe. 

Seel.  10.  All  Ihips  in  the  port  of  Arundel  are  to  moor 
and  ballaft  in  fuch  places  as  the  matters  fhall  be  directed, 
&c. 

Seel.  15.  This  act  fhall  be  a  public  act,  &c. 

AS,  in  antiquity,  fometimes  means  a  particular  weight, 
in  which  fenfe  the  Roman  as  is  the  fame  as  the  libra,  or 
Roman  pound,  confiding  of  twelve  ounces.  Sometimes 
it  fignifics  a  Roman  coin,  which  was  of  different  matter 
and  weight,  according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  therefore  Varro  derives  the  word  as  from  as, 
becaufe  this  piece  of  money  was  firft  made  of  copper  of 
a  pound  weight ;  and  as,  as,  ponio,  and  nana,  among  an- 
cient authors,  generally  pais  for  the  fame.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  to  fignify  an  integer,  divifible  into  twelve  parts, 
whence  comes  our  word  ace  or  unit ;  and  for  this  reafon, 
fome  will  have  as  derived  from  the  Doric  al;  for  !»;,  one. 

As,  alfo  fignifies  at  Amfterdam  the  divifion  of  the 
pound,  avoirdupoife  weight :  thirty-two  as's  make  an 
engel,  ten  engels  a  loot,  and  thirty-two  loots  a  pound. 

ASARUM,  Offic.  Ger.  688.  Rail  Hijl.  1.  207.  Town. 
Ik/1.  501.  Boerh.  Ind.  A.  2.  95.  Afarabacca.  This  plant 
is  by  fome  called  wild  nard ;  it  has  leaves  like  ivy,  but 
much  thicker  and  rounder.  The  flower  grows  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaves  near  the  root,  and  is  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, refembling  that  of  henbane,  and  inclofing  a  feed 
like  a  grape-ftone.  The  roots  are  numerous,  jointed, 
flender,  running  obliquely,  refembling  thofe  of  dog's-grafs, 
but  much  flenderer,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  tafte  very 
hot  and  biting  upon  the  tongue.  The  roots  are  heating, 
diuretic,  and  emetic,  and  are  good  in  a  dropfy,  or  inve- 
terate fciatica ;  they  alfo  provoke  the  menfes.  Six  drams 
thereof,  taken  in  hydromel,  purge  like  white  hellebore. 
They  are  alfo  an  ingredient  in  ointments, 

ASBESTOS.     Sec  Amiantus. 


ASCII,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  ;  fo  Called  becaufe  twice  a  year  they  have  the  fun  at 
noon  in  their  zenith,  and  confequently  their  bodies  then 
caft  no  fhadow. 

ASCLEPIAS,  Tourn.  hjl.  R.  H.  93.  Tab.  22.  Raii 
Meth.  Plant.  78.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  270.  Swallow-wort, 
or  tame  poifon  ;  in  French,  dompte-venin  3  in  Latin,  vince- 
toxicum.  This  plant  is  found  growing  naturally  in  rough 
uncultivated  places  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany; 
and  being  a  medicinal  plant,  is  kept  in  the  Englifh  gar- 
dens. The  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  part  ufed  in 
medicine,  is  efteemed  a  good  counter-poifon,  and  is  pre- 
ferred for  malignant  peftilential  fevers. 

ASEM,  Azem,  or  Acham,  a  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  beft  countries  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  rich  in  mines  of 
almoft  all  forts  of  metals,  fuch  as  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron, 
&c.  It  alfo  produces  a  large  quantity  of  coarfe  filk,  and 
the  beft  lacque  in  all  the  world.  All  the  mines  belong 
to  the  king,  and  the  gold  is  prohibited  exportation, 
though  the  filver  coin  makes  an  article  in  trade,  and 
may  be  carried  off"  by  ftrangers.  Another  branch  of 
commerce,  and  that  no  final!  one,  confifts  in  bracelets 
and  collars  for  the  arms  and  legs,  of  which  they  ufe  great 
quantities  themfelves,  and  fend  as  confiderable  into  the 
kingdom  of  Boutan.  This  kingdom  is  bounded  by  In- 
dependent Tartary  and  Boutan  on  the  north  ;  Tipra  on 
the  fouth  ;  part  of  China  on  the  eaft ;  and  of  Mogul  on 
the  weft,  from  which  it  is  divided,  according  to  fome 
maps,  by  the  river  Arracan. 

ASH.     See  Timber. 

ASHES,  the  terrene  or  earthy  part  of  wood,  and  other 
combuftible  bodies,  remaining  after  they  are  burnt  oc 
confumed  with  fire. 

AJhes  are  properly  the  earth,  and  fixed  falts  of  fuel, 
which  the  fire  cannot  raife,  ail  the  other  principles  being 
gone  off  in  the  fmoke. 

AJbes  of  all  forts  contain  in  them  a  very  rich  fertile 
fait,  and  are  the  beft  manure  of  any  for  cold  or  wet 
land,  efpecially  if  kept  dry,  that  the  rain  does  not  wafh. 
away  their  fait :  one  load  of  ajhes  kept  fo,  will  go  as  far 
as  two  that  get  wet.  But,  as  rain-water  diminifhes  their 
fait,  fo  the  moiftening  them  with  chamber-lie,  or  foap- 
fuds,  will  add  greatly  to  their  ftrength.  Two  loads  of 
thofe  ajhes  will  manure  an  acre  of  land  better  than  fix 
loads  of  thofe  that  are  expofed  to  rain,  and  not  fo  or- 
dered, which  is  the  common  allowance  for  an  acre. 

Mr.  Switzer,  treating  of  the  fuperficial  dreffing  of 
corn  and  meadow-land,  as  being  of  excellent  ufe,  by 
giving  a  new  ferment  to  fuch  lands  as  are  in  any  degree 
fluggifh  and  inactive,  and  enriching  thofe  that  are  jejune 
and  flow,  very  much  recommends  ajhes,  as  being  en- 
dowed with  Angular  qualities  for  rendering  them  prolific. 

Coal-ajhes :  by  thofe  are  meant  the  ajhes  of  Newcaftle, 
Scotch,  and  other  pit-coals,  the  former  of  which  he  pre- 
fers to  the  latter,  as  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  ni- 
trous andfulphureous  matter  than  the  others,  though  the 
reft  are  all  good ;  for  there  is  fcarce  any  vegetable  but 
what  will  receive  benefit  from  them,  if  they  are  applied 
fuperficially,  and  not  too  near  the  roots. 

Ashes,  called  pearl-ajhes,  of  the  product  of  Germany, 
may  be  brought  from  thence,  paying  duty  as  pot-ajhes. 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap.  21.  feci.  30. 

Pot-ajhes  or  pearl-ajhes  made  in,  and  imported  from  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America,  if  regularly  entered  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  landed  in  the  prefence  of,  and  examined 
by  the  proper  officer,  and  imported  in  fhips  which  may 
lawfully  trade  thither,  legally  manned,  are  free  of  all  du- 
ties :  24.  Geo.  II.  cap.  51.  feel.  1,  2.  But  the  perfon 
fhipping  them  in  America  muft,  before  clearing  out  the 
veflel,  make  proof  upon  oath  before  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer  (or  any  two 
of  them)  at  the  port  where  they  are  fhipped,  that  they 
are  bona  fide  of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  the  Bri- 
tifh plantations  in  America,  expreffing  the  quantity  and 
the  place  where  made,  and  by  whom.  The  perfon  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  vefTel  muft  bring  with  him  a  certificate 
from  the  faid  officers,  under  their  hands  and  feals  of 
office,  expreffing  the  marks  and  number  of  the  packages, 
the  weight  and  tale  of  the  ajhes,  and  the  names  and 
places  of  abode  of  the  exporter,  and  the  perfon  who 
has  fworn  to  the  product,  &c.  and  deliver  it,  at  or 
before  entry,  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the 

port 
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port  of  importation,  and  make  oath  before  hirri,  that 
the  caflcs  and  parcels,  and  goods  in  the  certificate,  are  the 
lame  as  were  taken  on  board  his  fhip  in  the  Britifh  plan- 
tations in  America.     24  Geo.  II.  cap.  51.  feci.  3. 

On  failure  of  any  of  the  conditions  and  directions  be- 
fore-mentioned, they  are  liable  to  pay  duty  as  before. 
l^Geo.  II.  cap.  51.  feci.  2,  3. 

Officers  falfely  making  fuch  certificate,  forfeit  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  their  offices,  and  are  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majefty ;  and  any  perfon  falfely  making  an 
oath  required  by  this  act,  incurs  the  punifhment  of  wil- 
ful and  corrupt  perjury  ;  counterfeiting  a  certificate,  or 
knowingly  publifhing  fuch  a  one,  the  punifhment  of 
forgery.     24  Geo.  II.  cap.  51.  feci.  5. 

Foreign  entered  as  Britifh  plantation,  or  mixed  there- 
with, to  evade  the  duties,  the  whole  forfeited,  with  the 
package  ;  and  the  perfons  entering  or  mixing,  or  caufing 
fuch  entry  or  mixture  to  be  made,  forfeit  fifty  pounds  for 
every  offence.     24  Geo.  II.  cap.  51.  feci.  4. 

In  cafe  of  any  difpute  about  the  product  and  manu- 
facture, the  onus  probandi  to  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer. 
24  Geo.  II.  cap.  51.  feci.  8. 

Penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be  profecuted  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  the  court  of  exchequer 
in  Scotland,  or  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions in  America ;  to  be  divided  in  Great-Britain,  half 
to  his  majefty,  and  half  to  the  perfon  who  fues  for  it : 
but  if  incurred  in  America,  one  third  to  his  majefty,  one 
third  to  the  governor,  and  one  third  to  the  perfon  who 
fues  for  it      24  Geo.  II.  cap.  5.  feci.  6,  7. 

-ajhes  may  not  be  fhipped,  nor  conveyed  towards 

-j  ond  the  feas,  upon  forfeiture  of  fix  millings  and 

ei^ht  pence  per  bufhel.    2  and  3  Ediv.  VI.  cap.  26.  feci.  I. 

ASHLAR,  a  term  ufed  by  builders,  by  which  they 
mean  common  free-ftones,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
quarry,  of  different  lengths  and  thicknefies.  Nine  inches 
is  the  common  thicknefs. 

ASHLLRING,  with  builders,  quartering  to  tack  to 
in  garrets  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  high, 
perpendicular  to  the  floor,  up  to  the  under-fide  of  the 
rafters. 

ASIA,  is  allowed  to  be,  in  all  refpedts,  by  far  the  moft 
confiderable  part  of  the  world,  and  though  our  innate 
fondnefs  for  our  own  country  makes  us  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  Europe  ;  yet  Afia  has  many  fingular  advantages, 
which  may  juftly  intitle  it  to  the  firft  rank. 

It  was  in  Afia  that  the  great  Author  of  Nature  planted 
the  delicious  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  he  placed  the  firft 
man  and  woman,  from  whom  the  reft  of  mankind  were 
to  fpring.  Afia  became  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world, 
after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  flood,  from  which  the 
defcendants  of  Noah  difperfed  their  various  colonies  into 
all  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  in  Afia,  that  God 
made  choice  of  the  delicious  Canaan,  to  place  his  favou- 
rite nation  the  Hebrews  in.  It  was  here  that  the  great 
and  merciful  work  of  our  redemption  was  accomplifhed 
by  his  Divine  Son  ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  light 
of  his  glorious  Gofpel  was  carried  into  all  nations,  by 
his  difciples  and  followers.  Here  it  was  that  the  firft 
Chriftian  churches  were  founded;  the  firft  councils  held, 
the  firft  bifhopricks  erected,  and  the  Chriftian  faith  mi- 
raculoufly  founded,  promulgated,  and  watered  with  the 
blood  of  innumerable  martyrs.  Laftly,  it  was  in  Afia 
that  not  only  the  firft  edifices  were  raifed,  and  the  firft 
cities  built,  but  likewife  where  the  firft  kingdoms  and 
monarchies  were  founded,  whilft  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  were,  if  at  all,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beafts. 

Nor  are  thefe  advantages  the  only  this  part  of  the 
world  has  over  the  other  three ;  but  it  exceeds  them  in 
the  largenefs  of  its  territories,  the  richnefs  and  fertility 
of  its  foil,  the  ferenity  of  its  air,  thedelicioufnefs  of  its 
fruits,  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs,  the  fragrancy  and  bal- 
famic  quality  of  its  plants,  fpices,  and  gums  ;  the  quan- 
tity, variety,  beauty,  and  value  of  its  gems  ;  the  fine- 
refs  of  its  filks  and  cottons  ;  the  richnefs  or  its  metals, 
and  many  more  of  the  like  nature :  upon  all  which  ac- 
counts, it  was  always  efteemed  fo  charming  and  delight- 
ful an  abode,  that  it  was  the  conftant  feat  of  the  greateft 
monarchies  in  the  world.  It  muft  be  owned,  indeed, 
that  fince  the  Turks,  enemies  to  fcience,  politenefs,  and 
liberty,  have  been  m  afters  of  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  it, 


it  has  quite  therein  loft  Its  ancient  fplendor,  and  frdm 
the  moft  polite  and  fruitful  fpot  in  all  Afia,  is  become  a 
wild  uncultivated  defert,  and  only  confiderable  fince  that 
time  for  the  rich  commodities  it  affords ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  ftill  vifited  and  reforted  to  by  merchants  of 
other  nations.  But  thofe  who  have  efcaped  the  Turkifb. 
tyranny,  are  ftill  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  which  is  ra- 
ther to  be  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  than  the 
induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  juftly  cenfured  for 
their  natural  indolence,  effeminacy,  and  luxury. 

This  effeminacy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the 
climate,  though  perhaps  heightened  by  cuflom  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  fymptoms  of  it  are  more  or  lefs  apparent, 
as  they  are  feated  nearer  or  farther  from  the  north.  It 
is  plain  that  the  fouthern  climates  are  not  productive  of 
fuch  robuft  natures  as  the  northern  ;  whence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  thofe  Afiatics,  who  live  near  the  fame  la- 
titude with  us,  cannot  be  much  inferior  to  us  in  this  re- 
fpect;  at  leaft,  it  appears  that  feveral  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  Turks  and  Tartars,  are  men  of  as  much  ftrength 
and  courage  as  any  we  know  of.  As  to  thofe  who  live 
in  the  more  fouthern  regions  of  Afia,  what  is  wanting  in 
the  robuft  frame  of  their  bodies,  feems,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds, 
and  ingenuity  of  various  kinds  of  woricmanfhip,  which 
our  moft  fkilful  mechanics  have  in  vain  tried  to  imitate. 
Whether  the  reflection  commonly  caft  on  all  Afiatic  na- 
tions be  altogether  juft,  that  they  are  naturally  exceffive 
admirers  of  monarchy,  we  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, their  princes  having  always  kept  them  in  fuch  ab- 
ject flavery,  that  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  their  love  of  liberty,  which,  otherwife,  we  muft 
fuppofe  to  be  as  natural  to  them  as  the  reft  of  mankind. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  of  thofe 
nations,  upon  the  coming  of  the  Dutch  among  them, 
could  not  conceive  how  it  was  poffible  for  any  nation  to 
live  under  a  republican  government,  or,  indeed,  under 
any  other  forrtl  than  a  defpotic  monarchy,  which  is  the! 
only  that  obtains  in  all  the  parts  of  ths  extenfive  divifion 
of  the  globe. 

The  indifference  therefore  with  refpect  to  virtue,  of 
the  Afiatic  nations  under  a  defpotic  monarchy,  or  under 
fuch  an  empire  as  the  Turkifh  ;  their  ignorance  and  ab- 
ject ftate  of  mind,  are  the  neceflary  confequences  of  their 
form  of  government,  and  muft  always  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  on  its  diffblution.  How  can  flaves,  educated 
under  the  menacing  brow  of  a  mafter,  ftifle,  at  the 
approach  of  a  hardy  enemy,  the  habitual  fenfations  of 
fear  they  have  contracted  from  arbitrary  power  ?  How1 
can  men  fo  debafed,  without  elevation  of  mind,  accuf- 
tomed  to  trample  on  the  weak,  and  to  cringe  before  the 
powerful,  avoid  yielding  to  the  magnanimity,  the  po- 
licy, the  valour  of  a  bold  enterprizing  people  ?  How  can 
daftardly  flaves  refift  a  free  and  powerful  nation  ?  The 
tyrant,  to  make  ufe  of  arbitrary  power  with  impunity, 
is  forced  to  enervate  the  minds  and  courage  of  his  fub- 
jects.  What  renders  him  formidable  at  home,  renders 
him  weak  abroad  :  with  liberty,  he  banifhes  from  his 
empire  the  fplendor  of  all  Virtues  3  for  virtue  cannot 
dwell  in  bafe  and  fervile  minds. 

The  luftre  thrown  upon  fuch  nations  as  the  Turks,  is 
always  of  fhort  duration.  If  fometimes  they  attain  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  power  and  glory,  and  become  illus- 
trious by  fuccefs  of  all  kinds,  this  fuCcefs  is  more  owing 
to  the  prowefs  of  the  governing  chiefs,  than  to  the  form 
of  government.  It  has  always  been  as  fleeting  as  brilliant. 
The  ftrength  of  fuch  ftates,  however  it  may  impofe  upon 
us,  is  but  an  illufion :  it  is  the  coloflus  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of  which  the  feet  were  of  potter's  clay.  Thefe 
empires  refemble  the  lofty  pine,  whole  top  reaches  to  the 
heavens,  the  beafts  of  the  field,  and  the  birds  of  the  air, 
feeking  for  fhelter  under  its  branches ;  but  being  fixed 
in  the  ground  by  too  weak  a  root,  is  overthrown  by  the 
firft  ftorm.  Such  ftates  have  but  a  momentary  exiftence, 
if  they  are  not  furrounded  by  nations  who  are  but  little 
difpofed  to  great  enterprizes,  and  are  likewife  fubject  to 
arbitrary  power.  The  refpedtive  ftrength  of  fuch  nations 
confifts,  therefore,  in  an  equilibrium  of  weaknefs.  If  a 
defpotic  empire  has  received  a  fhock,  and  the  throne 
cannot  be  fecured  without  a  manly  and  courageous  refolu- 
tion,  that  empire  is  deftroyed. 
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The  people  who  groan  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
power  have  therefore  only  a  momentary  fuccefs,  a  mere 
flafh.  of  glory ;  and  mult,  fooner  or  later,  fubmit  to  a 
free  and  enterprizing  nation.  But  fuppofing  that  parti- 
cular circumftances  and  fituations  fave  them  from  this 
danger,  the  bad  adminiftration  of  thefe  kingdoms  is 
fufficient  to  deftroy,  depopulate,  and  convert  them  into 
deferts  ;  the  lethargic  languor  that  fucceffively  feizes  all 
the  members  produces  this  effect.  The  property  of  de- 
fpotic  power  is  to  filence  the  paffions ;  and  when  minds 
have,  by  being  diverted  of  paffions,  or  through  the  want 
of  them,  loft  their  activity  ;  when  they  are  emafculated 
by  luxury,  indolence,  and  foftnefs,  the  ftate  then  droops 
into  a  confumption.  The  apparent  calm  it  enjoys  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent,  a  languid  ftate,  which  is 
the  fore-runner  of  its  diffolution.  Paffions  are  neceffary 
in  a  nation,  and  are  its  life  and  foul :  the  people  who 
have  the  ftrongeft  are  in  the  end  triumphant.  "  O  happy 
times  (cries  Tacitus,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan)  when 
people  obey  only  the  laws,  when  every  one  may  think 
freely,  and  freely  tell  his  thoughts  ;  when  every  heart 
flies  to  the  prince,  and  the  fight  of  him  is  a  benefit  !" 

In  religion  the  Afiatics  fhew  ftill  ftronger  marks  of  ftu- 
pidity,  a  great  part  of  Afia  being  over-run  with  Mo- 
hammedanifm,  as  Turkey,  Arabia,  part  of  Tartary,  and 
India.  In  Perfia  and  the  Mogul  territories,  they  profefs 
the  fame ;  but  are  of  the  feet  of  Hali,  which  differs,  in 
fome  particulars,  from  the  Turks,  though  both  own 
Mohammed  for  their  law-giver,  and  the  Koran  for  their 
divine  rule  of  faith  and  life.  In  other  parts  of  Tartary, 
in  China,  Japan,  Siam,  &c.  they  are  generally  heathens 
and  idolaters,  entertaining  ftrange  notions  of  the  Deity, 
or  rather  of  their  deities,  and  uiing  the  molt  extravagant 
rites  in  their  worfliip  of  them.  It  may  be  faid,  however, 
that  their  multiplicity  of  idols,  and  fuperftitious  cere- 
monies to  them,  are  only  regarded  by  the  populace,  for 
whom  they  are  chiefly  calculated  by  their  priefts,  in  or- 
der to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  gain ;  but  there  are  many 
excellent  men,  of  too  philofophical  a  turn  of  mind  not 
to  defpife  them  in  their  hearts,  whatever  countenance 
they  may  feem  to  give  them  in  outward  appearance. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  fects  of  the  ancient 
Perfians,  or  followers  of  the  great  Zoroafter,  difperfed 
all  over  India,  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  who  acknowledge 
but  one  Supreme  Deity,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  ti- 
de of  fire-worfhippers,  becaufe  they  worfhip  it  under 
the  fymbol  of  that  element :  thefe  are  enemies  to  all 
kinds  of  idolatry,  imagery,  temples,  and  the  like,  which 
they  look  upon  as  derogatory  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  reprefented  by  images, 
nor  confined  in  temples.  The  brachmans,  reckoned  the 
moft  confiderable  amongft  thofe  fects,  are  of  a  very  hu- 
mane difpofition,  lead  a  contemplative  life,  feed  only 
upon  vegetables,  and  are  fo  far  from  killing  any  living 
animals  for  their  ufe,  or  even  noxious  ones  in  their  own 
defence,  that  they  build  even  hofpitals  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fuch,  efpecially  the  domeftic,  as  are  decayed 
through  age,  accident,  or  other  infirmities. 

Afia  is  fituated  between  25  and  148  degrees  of  eaftern 
longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and  72  degrees  of 
north  latitude ;  and  is  divided  from  Europe  by  the  Ar- 
chipelago, the  Black-Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mseotis ;  and 
thence  by  a  line  from  the  river  Tanais,  or  Don,  almoft 
to  the  river  Oby  in  Mufcovy  ;  from  Africa,  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Red-Sea;  and  from  America,  by  the  great 
South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  Black-Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  by  the  Arabic,  Perfian,  Indian,  and  Chinefe 
oceans  ;  but  how  far  it  reaches  that  way  is  not  known  ; 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  fo  that  almoft 
on  every  fide  it  is  furrounded  by  the  fea ;  only  it  mult 
be  obferved,  that  its  limits  northwards  were  not  dilco- 
vered  till  the  reign  of  the  late  Czar  Peter  the  Great, 
from  whofe  furvey  a  map  of  all  Ruffia  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Amfterdam.  According  to  which,  this  nor- 
thern fea  begins  at  a  little  beyond  the  feventieth  degree 
of  latitude,  and  extends  eaftward  from  Greenland  along 
the  coafts  of  Mufcovy,  Siberia,  &c.  till  it  joins  the  Ori- 
ental, or  Japonefe  Sea  ;  yet  how  far  it  may  reach  north- 
ward is  not  yet  known  with  any  certainty. 

Afia  comprehends  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty-nine 


monarchies  or  fovereignties,  four  of  which  are  ftiled  en- 
tire empires,  as  Perfia,  the  territories  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, China,  and  Japan  ;  the  moft  confiderable  fhare  of 
two  other  empires,  as  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  is  in  Europe. 
It  has  next  to  thefe  thirty-three  kingdoms,  twenty-four  of 
which  are  onTerra-Firma,  and  the  other  feven  in  iflands. 
Of  the  inland  kingdoms  are  thofe  of,  1.  Yemen,  and 
2.  Sartach,  in  Arabia ;  3.  Vizapor ;  4.  Golconda  ;  5.  Bif- 
nagha ;  6.  Calicut,  and  7.  Cochin,  in  the  peninfula  on 
the  other  fide  the  Ganges ;  8.  Siam  ;  9.  Cambaya ; 
10.  A  va,  or  Pegu;  u.Acham;  12.  Aracham  ;  i3.Tun- 
guin;  14.  Cochin-china,  and  15.  Jaos,  orLiaos,  in  the 
peninfula  on  the  other  fide  the  Ganges  ;  16.  Barantola, 
orLafla;  17.  Neckbat;  18.  Cogua,  or  Great  Thibet  ; 
19.  Nangu  ;  20.  Little  Thibet ;  21.  Kalghar;  22.  Co- 
rea ;  23.  Samarcand,  and  24.  Becha,  in  Great  Tartary ; 
25.  Mingrelia,  and   26.  Imeretia,  in  Georgia. 

The  infular  kingdoms  are,  1.  the  Maldivia  iiles  ; 
2.  Candi,  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon  ;  3.  Achem  ;  4.  Mate- 
ran;  5.  Borneo,  in  the  iflands  of  thofe  names  in  the 
Sound ;  6.  Macaffar,  and  7.  Ternate,  in  the  Molucca 
iflands. 

Befides  thefe,  we  may  reckon  three  dominions  efta- 
blifhed  here  by  the  Europeans,  as  1.  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Philippine  iflands  ;  2.  Of  the  Portugueze  in  Goa, 
and  other  coafts  of  India ;  and,  3.  Of  the  Dutch  in 
Batavia,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  other  ifles  and  coafts.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  the  Englifb,  French,  and  Danifh  fet- 
tlements,  particularly  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Co- 
romande],  with  fome  independent  ones,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  vagrant  nations ;  becaufe  they  have  fno  fettled 
abode,  but  move  their  tents  from  place  to  place,  as  oc- 
cafion  offers,  or  fancy  leads  :  the  moft  confiderable  of 
thefe  are  the  tribes  called  Bengebres,  Bedwins,  and  fome 
others  in  Arabia,  and  the  Kalmucks  in  Tartary,  who 
live  in  hords  independent  of  each  other. 

It  might  feem  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enumerate  the  diffe- 
rent tongues  and  dialects,  which  are  fpoken  in  this  vaft 
extent  and  variety  of  nations  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  faid,  in 
general,  that  Afia  has  by  far  the  feweft  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  vaft  over- 
grown empires,  which  commonly  ftrive  to  introduce  an 
uniformity  of  language  amongft  their  refpecYive  fubjects. 
The  principal  are  the  Arabic,  Perfian,  Tartaric,  Chi- 
nefe, Japonefe,  Malayan,  and  Malabaric.  As  for  the 
European  languages,  as  well  as  'fome  of  the  learned, 
they  are  known  to  few  of  the  natives,  and  are  only  ufed 
by  thofe  foreigners  who  have  introduced  them  for  their 
own  convenience. 

There  muft  be  a  great  variety  of  climates  in  Afia,  as 
it  extends  quite  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  and 
beyond,  or,  for  aught  we  know,  even  to  the  pole  itfelf ; 
for  it  comprehends  all  the  temperate,  the  greater  half  of 
the  torrid,  and  good  part  of  the  frigid,  zones ;  fo  that 
it  enjoys  no  lefs  than  twenty-four  climates  :  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  if  we  except  fome  parts  of  Arabia  and  Tar- 
tary, and  fome  of  the  more  northern  trails,  the  whole 
country  is  rich  and  fruitful,  and  fome  parts  of  it  exceed- 
ingly fo.  Next  to  America,  it  is  the  largeft  quarter  of 
the  four ;  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  may  be  computed 
at  4800  miles,  fome  fay  6000 ;  and  its  breadth,  as  far  as 
it  is  known,  from  north  to  fouth,  4300. 

In  the  divifion  of  this  part  of  the  world,  it  may  be 
confidered  with  refpect  only  to  the  different  dominions 
it  is  at  prefent  fubject  to ;  as,  1.  Turkey ;  2.  Perfia ; 
3.  India ;  4.  China ;  5.  Ruffian  Tartary ;  and,  6.  The 
Iflands.  It  may,  indeed,  be  here  objected,  that  Tar- 
tary is  not  under  one  government ;  that  India  beyond 
the  Ganges  is  independent  of  the  Great  Mogul,  as  Ara- 
bia is  alfo  of  the  Turks,  and  that  Georgia,  Mingrelia, 
&c.  are  fubject  partly  to  the  laft,  and  partly  to  the  Per- 
fians, and  confequently,  that  each  fhould  be  divided  in^ 
to  their  refpective  parts.  But  we  think  it  more  eligible 
to  avoid  clogging  the  reader's  memory  with  too  many 
diftinctions,  to  lay  down  the  following  general  view  of 
the  whole. 

1.  Turkey  in  Afia,  is  divided  into  Weftern  and 
Eaftern.  The  Weftern  comprehends  Anatolia,  or  Afia- 
Minor,  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  the  Turkifh  Arabia.  The 
Eaftern  contains  Diarbeck,  Turcomania,  and  Georgia. 
They  all  lie  from  fouth  to  north. 
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2.  Persia,  is  divided  into  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Middle.  The  Northern  contains  the  provinces  of  Schir- 
vant,  Gilan,  Chorafan,  &c.  the  Southern,  Cufiftan, 
Fars,  Kirman,  Macran,  &c.  the  Middle,  Erack,  Sab- 
bleftan,  Sigeftan,  &c.     All  lie  from  weft  to  eaft. 

3.  Afiatic  Russia  comprehends  part  of  Great  Tartary, 
Siberia,  and  Samoieda. 

4.  China  is  divided  into  North  and  South,  the  for- 
mer of  which  contains  the  fix  following  large  provinces, 
including  Leaotung  without  the  great  wall ;  as,  Leao- 
tung,  Pekin,  Xantung,  Xanfi,  Honan,  and  Xenfi. 
The  Southern  contains  the  ten  following ;  as,  Nanking, 
Chikiang,  Kiangfi,  Tokien,  Huguang,  Quantung,  Su- 
cheen,  Quicheu,  Quanfi,  and  Junan.  All  thefe  extend 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

5.  Japan,  and  the  land  of  Yeflb. 

6.  The  Mogul  Empire,  in  which  are  many  petty 
kingdoms  ;  but  chiefly  thofe  of  Delli,  Agra,  Cambaia, 
and  Bengal,  fo  called  from  their  feveral  capitals.  The 
two  firft  are  inland,  the  others  on  the  coafts. 

7.  India  comprehends,  1.  The  peninfula  within  the 
Ganges,  containing  the  kingdoms  of  Decan,  Golconda, 
Bifnagar,  and  Malabar,  which  are  fituated  moftly  north- 
ward ;  2.  The  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  contain- 
ing thofe  of  Pegu,  Tonquin,  Cochinchina,  and  Siam, 
which  laft  is  fubdivided  into  Martaban,  Siam,  and  Ma- 
lacca.    They  lie  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  Afiatic  Islands  are  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz. 
I.  Thofe  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  are  Ceylon,  the 
Maldives;  the  Sunda  Iflands,  as  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
&c.  the  Spice  Iflands,  as  Banda,  &c.  the  Moluccas,  as 
Ternate,  Timor,  &c.  thofe  of  Amboyna,  Ceram,  Gilolo, 
&c.  2.  Thofe  on  the  Eaftean  Ocean ;  as  the  Ladrones, 
Formofa,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands. 

ASLANI,  called  alfo,  but  fomewhat  improperly,  effe- 
lanl,  is  the  Dutch  dollar  or  piafter,  which  is  current  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  Levant. 

The  Turks,  who  call  a  lion  ajlani,  have  given  that 
name  to  this  coin,  becaufe  there  is  the  figure  of  a  lion 
ftruck  on  "both  fides  of  it. 

There  are  two  forts  of  ajlani,  that  of  Holland,  and 
that  which  is  ftruck  at  Infpruck,  in  the  county  of  Tyro). 
The  Dutch  dollar  is  not  only  of  an  inferior  degree  of 
finenefs  to  that  of  Infpruck,  but,  if  we  may  believe 
Sir  John  Chardin,  fo  famous  for  his  travels,  the  money 
or  coin  which  the  Dutch  carry  to  the  Levant,  is  very 
much  mixed  with  falfe  pieces ;  the  quarter  piafters, 
chiefly,  are  either  intirely  counterfeit,  or  have  at  moil 
but  one  half  of  fine  filver.  The  Arabs,  who  miftake 
the  lion  for  a  dog,  call  them  abukefbi.  The  ajlani  is 
worth  from  1 15  to  120  afpers,  and  fometimes  but  80 
afpers.  The  leewen  daelder,  or  lion  piafter  of  Holland, 
is  fometimes  equal  to  the  current  piafter,  and  is  fome- 
times  worth  331  per  cent,  more,  as  it  was  towards  the 
end  of  December,  1729,  when  the  agio  of  the  piafters  of 
eight  reals  was  65  per  cent. 

ASPALATHUM,  in  pharmacy.    &w  Rhodium, 

ASPE'E,  a  corn-meafure  in  Lyonnois  and  Maconois 
in  France.  It  is  alfo  faid  about  Lyons  of  certain  quan- 
tity of  wine»  which  is  an  afs's  load. 

ASPER,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  current  among  the 
Turks  ;  its  value  is  fomething  more  than  that  of  an 
Englifli  half-penny.  When  good,  120  of  them  are 
given  for  a  French  crown  of  fixty  fols  (worth  about 
32  d.  Englifli)  but  as  there  are  a  great  many  falfe  afpers, 
which  the  bafhas  and  the  Jews  caufe  to  be  ftruck  in  the 
remote  provinces,  they  are  feldom  received  but  at  the 
rate  of  four  deniers  per  a/per,  fo  that  160  make  a  French 
exown.     The  parats,  or  meidins,  are  worth  three  afpers. 

Eftimate  of  the  value  of  the  feveral  coins  current  in  the 
grand  feignior'j  dominion!,  according  to  the  afper,  reckon- 
ing the  afper  at  the  rate  of  fix  deniers  French. 

120  afpers  are  worth  60  fols  of  France. 

A  fequin  of  Venice  and  Turkey,  414  afpers,  or  ioliv. 
10  fols,  French. 

The  piafters  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  of  506  grains 
French  weight,  go  for  208  to  210  afpers. 

A  rial,  or  rix-dollar  of  the  empire,  82  afpers,  In 
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proportion  to  the  fequin,  this  ought  to  be  about  13a 
afpers. 

The  Dutch  rix-dollar,  70  afpers,  ditto  200  afpers. 

Asper,  is  alfo  a  money  of  account,  and  books  are 
kept  at  Conftantinople,  and  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant, 
in  piafters,  or  abouquelb,  meidins,  and  afpers. 

ASPHALTOS  and  Bitumen  Judiacum,  Offic.  Jew's 
pitch.  The  afphaltum  of  Diofcorides,  and  bitumen  Judai- 
cum  of  the  Ihops,  called  karabe  and  gummi  funerum  by 
Serapion,  and  by  others  mumia,  is  a  folid,  brittle,  pon- 
derous fubftance,  of  a  red,  blackifti,  or  dark  colour, 
eafily  inflammable,  and  of  a  ftrong  bituminous  fme.'l, 
efpecially  when  warm,  and  fufible  by  fire.  It  is  found 
in  feveral  parts ;  but  the  beft  is  that  which  comes  from 
Judjea,  where  it  is  gathered  on  the  Dead-§ea,  called 
from  hence  the  Lake  Afphaltites.  It  is  probable  that  a  great 
quantity  of  this  bitumen  rifes  from  the  bottom  of  that 
lake  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  At  firft  it  is  fo  foft, 
vifcid,  and  glutinous,  that  it  cannot  without  difficulty 
be  feparated  from  any  part  which  it  touches,  but  in  time 
it  grows  harder  than  pitch ;  and,  from  the  place  where 
it  is  found,  it  is  called  karabe  of  Sodom ;  karabe  being 
often  ufed  by  the  Arabs  to  denote  any  folid  bitumen, 
and  the  Dead  Sea  being  the  lake  where  Sodom  flood. 
The  names  of  gummi  funerum  and  mumia  were  given  it, 
becaufe  the  common  people  among  the  Egyptians  ufed  it 
in  embalming  and  preferving  dead  bodies.  The  true  bi- 
tumen Judaicum  is  feldom  brought  to  us  ;  for  Diofcorides 
dire£ls  us  to  make  choice  of  that  which  fhines  like  pur- 
ple, and  to  reject  the  black  kind  as  being  foul,  and  of 
fmall  value ;  but  all  we  fee  of  that  kind  is  black  :  though 
even  that,  when  broken  in  pieces,  appears,  againft  the 
light,  to  be  of  a  faffron-colour ;  and  therefore  it  is  poflible 
this  may  be  the  fame  kind  recommended  by  Diofcorides, 
only  boiled  to  a  hard  confiftence  in  brafs  kettles,  before 
it  is  fent  to  us. 

It  is  of  a  difcutient,  emollient,  and  agglutinating  qua- 
lity. It  diflblves  coagulated  blood,  and  promotes  the 
menftrual  difcharge.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Venice 
treacle,  and  in  the  embalming  powder  of  Charas. 
Geoffroy. 

ASPHALTUM,  is  alfo  a  bituminous  ftone  found  ge- 
nerally near  the  ancient  Babylon,  and  is  ufed  in  the 
compofition  of  cements  for  joining  ftone  or  brick-work 
under  water,  being  impenetrable.  A  mine  of  this  was 
found  fince  the  beginning  of  this  pentury,  in  the  county 
of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland. 

This  mineral  afphaltum  has  feveral  properties;  1.  Be- 
ing prepared  with  other  matters,  it  makes  an  excellent 
cement,  which  neither  the  air  can  corrupt,  nor  water 
penetrate ;  2.  With  the  oil  of  it,  which  is  eafy  to  extract, 
is  made  a  fort  of  pitch,  proper  to  caulk  fhips  and  veflels 
with,  both  for  fea  and  rivers,  and  preferves  them  better 
from  worms,  and  more  effectually  refifts  the  impreffions 
of  fait  or  frelh  water  than  any  other  caulking  commonly 
ufed ;  and  with  this  it  feems  of  late,  the  French  caulk 
much  of  their  fhipping,  to  their  great  advantage;  3.  Fi- 
nally, its  oil  ufed  alone,  or  mixed  with  fome  topical  re- 
medies, has  feveral  particular  properties,  which  make  it 
to  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  feveral  medical  and  chirurgical 
cafes,  for  the  cure  of  feveral  external  diftempers,  efpe- 
cially ulcers,  and  all  cutaneous  difeafes. 

The  afphaltum  of  Switzerland  differs  from  that  of  Ju- 
dea,  in  that  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  like  roafted  coffee, 
more  mixed  with  earth,  and  lefs  fhining.  By  its  fmell 
and  weight  it  refembles  very  much  the  piffafphaltum  of 
the  ancients,  which  is  a  fofil  pitch. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  bitumen,  with  which  He- 
rodotus, and  all  the  ancients  after  him,  thought  they 
had  made  the  cement  of  the  ftones  of  the  celebrated 
walls  of  ancient  Babylon,  which  were  reckoned  among 
the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  nothing  but  the 
afphaltum  of  Lydim,  a  valley  near  Babylon,  which  was 
Amply  called  bitumen,  on  account  of  the  bituminous 
and  oleaginous  quality  of  the  cement  which  they  made 
with  it. 

The  place  in  the  county  of  Neufchatel,  from  whence 
afphaltum  is  taken,  is  a  mountain  called  Val-Travers. 
M.  de  la  Sablonniere,  who  has  ftill  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  importing  it  into  France,  duty  free,  gets  large 
3  K  quan- 
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quantities  of  it  every  year  from  the  mine.  Befides  the 
above-mentioned  ufes  it  is  put  to,  they  make  particu- 
larly a  perfume  of  it,  by  fprinkling  it  on  live  coals. 
This  perfume  is  excellent  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic 
pains,  and  for  purifying  ftables  from  bad  air,  occafioned 
by  the  diftempers  of  cattle.  Several  trials  have  been 
made  of  this,  which  faved  the  lives  of  many  cattle  during 
the  contagious  diftemper  that  had  began  to  rage  in  that 
country. 

ASPIC.  There  is  an  oil  called  by  the  French  oil  of 
afpic,  drawn  from  a  plant  which  C.  Bauhine  calls  laven- 
dula  latifolia  ;  but  to  which  J.  Bauhine  gives  the  name 
of  pfeudonardus,  and  the  French  that  of  afpic.  This 
plant  is  commonly  found  in  all  parts  of  Provence ; 
and  when  it  produces  its  flowers,  they  put  them, 
when  almoft  dry,  into  a  large  ftill,  with  a  great  deal  of 
wateft  After  a  maceration  of  fome  days,  they  diftil  the 
whole,  upon  which  there  comes  over,  along  with  the 
water,  an  oil  of  a  yellowifh,  or  amber  colour ;  and  this 
is  the  oil  of  afpic,  pure  and  unadulterated,  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  flowers  are  to  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe, 
rather  than  any  other  parts  of  this  plant,  becaufe  they 
contain  the  largeft  quantity  of  effential  oil ;  and,  indeed, 
upon  ftridt  obfervation,  we  find  that  the  cup  of  the 
flower  contains  almoft  all  the  oily  parts  of  the  plant. 
Mem.  dePAcad.  1 7 15. 

The  oil  of  afpic  is  ufed  by  painters  in  the  mixing  of 
colours,  farriers,  and  other  artificers ;  and  is  likewife  of 
ufe  in  medicine.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  when  once 
on  fire,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  extinguish  it. 

ASS,  a  well-known  animal,  which,  though  flow, 
lazy,  and  dull,  is  patient,  proper  to  work  hard,  and  to 
carry  or  drag  heavy  weights.  The  largeft  and  ftrongeft 
of  thofe  animals  are  chofen  for  ftallions,  to  leap  mares, 
which  are  defigned  in  ftuds  for  breeding  mules  ;  and 
fome  of  thofe  mules  are  fo  highly  valued,  that  they  are 
fold  even  dearer  than  the  fineft  horfes. 
'  ASSA-DULCIS.     See  Benzoin. 

ASSA-FCETIDA,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  the 
Hingifeh,  or  the  affa-foetida  plant.  Kamp.  Amamit  Exot. 
It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  mafles,  from  Perfia  and  the 
,  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  a  compact,  gummy-refinous  fubftance, 
foft  and  pliable  like  wax  while  new,  compofed  of  various 
little  mining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  partly  reddifh,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue. 
It  fmells  like  garlic,  but  much  ftronger,  and  has  a  bitter, 
acrid,  biting  tafte.  Thofe  mafles  are  accounted  beft, 
which  are  clear,  of  a  palifh  red,  and  variegated  with  a 
great  number  of  elegant  white  tears.  When  it  firft 
exudes  from  the  wounded  root,  it  is  liquid  and  white, 
like  milk ;  but  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  grows  of 
a  brownifh  colour,  and  gradually  acquires  different  de- 
grees of  confiftency.  It  lofes  with  age  of  its  fmell,  and 
likewife  of  its  ftrength,  a  circumftance  to  be  particularly 
regarded  in  chofing  this  medicine.  The  pureft  white 
tears,  being  frefh  cut,  are  of  a  yellowifti-white  colour, 
which,  in  a  little  time  after,  changes  to  a  fine  red, 
tending  to  a  violet.  This  drug  does  not  intirely  diffolve, 
either  in  an  aqueous  or  a  fpirituous  menftruum,  but 
fomewhat  more  is  taken  up  by  the  former  than  by  the 
latter.  Digefted  in  proof  fpirit,  a  turbid  folution  is  ob- 
tained, which  paffes  the  filter,  and  upon  examination  is 
found  to  participate  largely  of  the  affa  faetida.  With 
rectified  fpirit,  a  tranfparent  tincture  is  extracted,  which 
fmells  very  ftrong,  but  does  not  appear  to  hold  fo  much 
of  this  juice  as  the  former.  Put  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it 
melts,  emits  a  ftrong  fmelling  fume,  catches  flame,  and 
burns  almoft  intirely  away,  leaving  but  few  afhes. 

Affafcetida  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  all  hyfteric  dif- 
orders,  whether  only  fmelled  to,  or  mixed  with  what  is 
taken  inwardly.  It  is  alfo  reckoned  a  good  fudorific, 
and  ftrengthener  of  the  ftomach.  The  dofe  is  from  twelve 
grains  to  half  a  dram,  but  with  a  view  to  the  ftomach 
only,  it  mull  be  given  in  fmaller  dofes.  Externally  it  is 
a  good  refolvent.     Geoffroy. 

ASSAYING,  a  corruption  by  the  workmen  of  the 
word  effaying,  derived  from  the  French  ejjaycr,  to  try,  is 
the  art  of  fe-.arating  metals,  femi-metals,  fulphurs,  and 
mineral  falts  from  each  other,  and  from  other  bodies 
mixed  with  them,  fo  that  it  may  appear  what  quantity 


there  was  originally  of  each  in  the  body  under  trial,  or 
what  benefit  may  be  reaped  from  the  extracting  of  it. 

All  minerals  are  the  objects  of  this  art;  for  the  bodies 
aforefaid  being  feldom  found  naturally  pure,  and  under 
their  true  form,  but  moft  commonly  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  each  other  a  thoufand  different  ways,  and 
with  many  kinds  of  earth  and  ftones,  it  is  proper  that 
the  workman  ftiould  know  the  nature  of  all  thefe  things, 
to  be  able  to  determine  what  is  requifite  for  the  fepara- 
tion  of  them. 

Method  ^"Assaying  gold  and  ftlver  ores. 

Take  a  penny-weight  of  filver  ore  reduced  to  fine 
powder ;  and  put  half  an  ounce  of  lead,  cleared  of  its 
filver,  into  a  flat  affay  crucible  under  a  muffle  in  the 
telling-furnace,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  lead  has  im- 
bibed the  powdered  ore,  at  leaft  its  metallic  part,  and 
feparated  the  more  ftony  matter,  in  form  of  a  glafly 
fcoria,  at  the  top.  Then  take  out  the  lump  of  lead, 
impregnated  with  the  filver  of  the  ore,  and  place  it  upon 
the  teft,  which  has  been  heating,  or  nealing,  all  this 
while  under  the  muffle  ;  and  working  with  a  proper  de- 
gree of  heat,  till  all  the  lead  is  either  evaporated,  vitri- 
fied, or  funk  into  the  teft,  there  will  remain  a  little  bead 
or  grain  of  filver  behind  ;  which  grain  or  bead  being  ex- 
actly weighed,  and  compared  with  the  original  weight  of 
the  ore,  gives  the  proportion  of  filver  contained  in  the 
ore,  or  determines  its  richnefs ;  and  the  fame  method  is 
equally  applied  to  gold  ores,  fand,  or  any  other  matters 
containing  gold,  filver,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

This  operation  is  ufually  called  tefting,  or  cupelling  ; 
and  exhibits  almoft  the  whole  art  of  the  aflay-mafter,  or 
refiner.  We  fee  the  procefs  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  viz. 
imbibition  and  feparation  ;  for  this  lead  is  firft  made  to 
drink  in  all  the  filver  from  the  ore,  and  then  the  fame 
lead  is  intirely  feparated  from  the  filver.  And  in  this 
manner  alfo  are  affays  taken  of  filver  coin,  or  any  mix- 
tures of  the  nobler  with  the  ignobler  metals  :  for,  when 
the  operation  is  exactly  performed,  no  other  metals,  be- 
fides gold  and  filver,  will  be  left  upon  the  teft. 

The  phyfical  reafon  of  the  prefent  procefs  deferves  to 
be  inquired  into.  The  laws  or  principles  whereon  it  de- 
pends are  thefe :  1.  When  the  imperfect  metals,  or  other 
minerals,  are  added  to  melted  lead,  fome  of  them  will 
not  enter  into  it,  but  remain  floating  on  its  furface,  in 
form  of  a  hard  fcoria ;   which  is   the  cafe  with  iron. 

2.  Others  enter  it,  but  gradually  emerge  again ;  as  tin. 

3.  Others  totally  exhale,  as  regulus  of  antimony  and 
arfenic.  4.  Others  again  burn  to  aflies,  or  run  into 
glafs,  along  with  the  lead,  as  does  copper.  But,  5.  nei- 
ther filver  nor  gold,  is  capable  of  flying  off,  burning 
to  aflies,  or  turning  to  glafs,  by  being  detained  in 
melted  lead  :  whence  thefe  two  metals,  of  courfe,  re- 
main pure,  and  feparated  from  all  the  reft,  at  the  end  of 
the  operation.  And  then  we  find,  that  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver remain,  all  the  time,  mixed  among  the  lead,  without 
going  into  glafs,  continually  funk  down  from  the  Shelv- 
ing fides  of  the  teft,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hollow, 
along  with  the  lead,  which  being  at  length  totally  con-- 
fumed,  and  the  fire  unable  to  keep  filver  or  gold  melted, 
without  fome  addition  of  lead,  the  filver  and  gold,  if  any, 
neceffarily  grow  rigid,  and  fix  in  a  fmall  grain  at  the 
center  of  the  teft. 

Method  of  feparating  gold  from  filver  by  quartation. 

Take  a  mixed  mafs  of  gold  and  filver,  melt  it  with 
three  or  four  times  its  own  weight  of  pure  filver,  and, 
when  cold,  beat  it  into  a  thin  plate,  which  put  into  a 
glafs  of  proof  aqua  fortis,  fet  in  warm  fand.  By  this 
means  the  filver  will  be  foon  diffolved,  and  the  gold  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  in  a  black  powder.  Decant  care- 
fully this  folution  of  filver,  and  add  a  little  frefh  aqua 
fortis  to  the  gold,  fetting  it  in  a  heat  fomewhat  ftronger 
than  before,  in  order  to  diffolve  any  remains  of  filver  in 
the  gold-powder.  Then,  the  aquafortis  being  again  de- 
canted, wafh  the  gold  well  in  feveral  parcels  of  fair 
water.  Put  the  gold  powder  into  a  fmall  cupel,  and 
place  it  under  the  muffle  in  the  fetting -furnace  till  it  be- 
come yellew.  Then,  weigh  the  gold,  in  order  to  de- 
termine 
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termine  its  proportion  to  the  filver.  Laftly,  precipitate 
the  filver  out  of  the  aqua  foriis  by  fufpending  a  copper- 
plate therein,  wafh  the  calx,  and  reduce  it  to  its  native 
form  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  reafon  for  adding  three  or  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  filver,  in  proportion  to  the  mixed  mafs,  is  for 
fear  the  mafs  fhould  contain  too  much  gold  to  be  fit  for 
the  operation ;  or  to  fpread  the  gold  contained  in  the 
mafs,  and  diffufe  it  fo  thinly,  that  it  may  not  defend  the 
filver,  as  it  would  otherwise  do,  from  the  action  of  the 
aqua  fortis.  And,  upon  account  of  this  addition,  it 
feems  to  be  that  the  operation  is  called  quartation. 

But  there  are  certain  workmen  of  late  who  have  the 
method  of  feparating  gold  from  filver,  to  much  greater 
advantage,  without  the  ufe  either  of  aqua  forth  or  aqua 
regia,  but  barely  by  a  dextrous  application  or  manage- 
ment of  the  fire;  at  leaft  without  any  coftly  additions. 
This  method  is  kept  a  fecret ;  but  may,  perhaps,  be  no 
other  than  that  publifhed  by  M.  Homberg,  in  the  Mem. 
de  TAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  which  confifts  in  fluxing  the 
mixed  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  with  equal  parts  of  rough 
nitre  and  decrepitated  fea-falt,  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  melting-pot ;  whereby  the  operation  in  the  large  way 
may  be  finifhed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  gold  by  this 
means  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving  the  filver  fuf- 
pended  or  detained  in  the  falts. 

Though  this  art  more  particularly  concerns  thofe  tradef- 
men  and  artificers  who  purchafe  thofe  metals  for  fale, 
and  refine  them  to  the  proper  ftandard,  for  their  working 
up  into  utenfils ;  yet,  as  our  filver  and  gold  are  imported 
by  merchants,  from  foreign  countries,  it  is  requifite  that 
they  mould  know  fomething  of  the  nature  of  ajfaying ; 
for  in  their  dealings  in  bullion  or  filver,  or  in  foreign 
coins,  they  may  not  always  have  juftice  done  them,  un- 
lefs  they  deal  with  our  refiners  in  Fofter-lane ;  whom,  I 
will  prefume  to  fay,  are  gentlemen  behind  none  in  the 
kingdom,  for  diftinguifhed  honour  and  integrity  in  their 
way  of  bufinefs. 

Nor  is  this  matter  of  ajfaying  any  way  troublefome,  ex- 
penfive,  or  myfterious  ;  a  fmall  apparatus  will  perform 
the  whole ;  and,  for  its  curiofity,  might  prove  an  agree- 
able amufement,  was  there  no  private  advantage  likely 
to  attend  it. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  ajfaying 
are  now  all  over  Europe  pretty  much  the  fame ;  but 
fhould  never  be  trufted,  unlefs,  at  leaft,  two  or  three 
experiments  made  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  fame,  or 
different  perfons,  agree  in  the  fame  report. 

And,  perhaps,  in  all  natural  philofophy,  chemiftry, 
and  metallurgy,  there  is  not  an  experiment  which  re- 
quires greater  fkill  and  accuracy  than  thefe  experiments  in 
the  art  of  ajfaying,  fo  as  to  be  depended  upon  :  nor,  in- 
deed, can  fuch  precifion  as  is  here  required  be  well  ex- 
pected, but  from  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ra- 
pacious nature  of  many  volatile  mineral  fumes  ;  and  the 
methods  of  fo  retaining  them,  to  prevent  their  carrying 
off  the  nobler  metals  upon  the  teft. 

To  affay  in  perfection  requires  alfo  a  knowledge  of  the 
relations  and  differences  of  all  the  metals  with  regard  to 
each  other,  and  particularly  to  lead  and  antimony.  As 
this  art  therefore  requires  fomuch  judgment  and  delicacy, 
in  order  to  practife  it  with  fuccefs  ;  hence  doubtlefs  pro- 
ceeds the  difficulty  we  find  in  procuring  a  true  affay  to 
be  made  upon  any  uncommon  ore  or  mineral  fubftance  ; 
for  the  art  of  ajfaying  is  extremely  backward  in  admitting 
of  improvements,  as  if  it  were  todefcend  unaltered  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

Was  the  due  ufe  and  importance  of  this  art  more  ge- 
nerally attended  to,  the  proprietors  of  all  kind  of  mines 
and  mineral  matters,  and  all  who  are  any  way  concerned 
in  metals,  would  affuredly  reap  their  advantage  by  it. 
For  this  is  certain,  that  if,  by  the  repeated  affay,  the 
ore  promifcuoufly  taken  yields  fuch  a  quantity  of  metal, 
the  fame  quantity  in  proportion  may  be  got  out  of  the 
fame  ore,  in  the  large  way  of  working:  Co  that  the  ac- 
curate affay  is  a  criterion  to  the  private  gentleman,  to 
know  whether  his  workmen  are  fkilful  in  this  operation, 
or  whether  they  defraud  him  in  the  produce  of  his  metal. 

It  is  however  true,  that  if  the  fame  method  of  opera- 
tion is  not  made  ufe  of  in  the  large  way  of  fmelting  ores, 
as  is  practifed  in  making  of  the  fmall  aflay,  the  yield  of 


the  ore  in  the  large  way  may  not  come  up  in  quantity  in 
the  proportion  to  what  the  aflay  indicated  :  this  is  a  known 
maxim  to  thofe  who  have  been  concerned  in  large  works. 
But,  if  the  fame  method  of  working  is  practiced  in  the 
large  way  as  is  done  in  the  affay,  the  produce  of  metal 
in  the  one  will  be  equal  to  that  in  the  other.  Nay, 
where  there  is  a  great  body  of  ore,  as  a  ton  fmelted  to- 
gether, it  is  rather  reafonable  to  think,  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  metal,  efpecially  of  gold  or  filver,  will  be 
produced  in  the  larger  way,  than  in  proportion  to  the 
fmall  affay ;  for,  if  the  identical  method  of  operation  is 
praitifed  in  the  one  way  as  in  the  other ;  that  is,  if  the 
fame  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  application  of  fuel  is  duly 
adminiftered,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter, 
&c.  the  fame  fluxes  ufed,  and  the  fame  art  exerted  in  all 
refpects  in  the  great  way  as  in  the  affay,  the  yield  of  me- 
tal in  the  large  way  cannot  be  lefs  than  what  the  affay 
made  in  the  fame  way  exhibited. 

To  judge  otherwife  feems  to  fubvert  one  of  the  fun- 
damental and  immutable  principles  of  nature  ;  as  that 
would  be  to  fay,  that  the  fame  caufe  will  not  eternally 
produce  the  fame  effect. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  the  fame  way  of  working  is 
practifed  in  the  great  way,  as  is  done  in  the  affay,  it  be- 
ing too  expenfive ;  and,  therefore,  from  the  effect  being 
different,  fome  are  led  into  an  egregious  miftake,  in  re- 
regard  to  thofe  operations.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the 
fellers  of  ores,  to  difpofe  of  them  according  to  the  moft 
accurate  affay  that  can  be  made ;  but  it  is  the  reverfe  to 
the  purchafer,  if  he  buys  them  by  fuch  affays,  and  works 
them  in  great  works  by  a  different  procefs,  which  will 
not  hold  him  near  the  like  quantity  of  metal. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  full  purity,  they  are 
rather  too  foft  and  flexible,  either  to  be  wrought  into 
utenfils  or  coin,  without  being  hardened  with  an  allay  of 
fome  bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  the  abufes  -which  fome  might  commit 
in  the  making  of  fuch  allays,  the  government,  in  moft 
countries,  have  ordained  that- there  mall  be  no  more 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  bafer  metal  added  to  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  to  make  them  of 
the  finenefs  of  what  is  called  their  refpective  ftandards. 

In  England,  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard-filver  is  ele- 
ven ounces  two  penny-weights  of  fine  filver,  and  eighteen 
pennyweights  of  fine  copper,  which  together  make 
twelve  ounces,  or  one  pound  troy-weight. 

Of  the  troy-weights. 

14  ounces  8  penny-weights  =  1  lb.  avoirdupoize-weight, 
12  ounces  ■=.  1  lb.  troy-weight. 

20  dwts,  or  penny-weights  =  1  ounce. 

24  grains  ==  I  penny-weight. 

20  mites  =  1  grain. 

24  droits  =  i  mite. 

20  periots  =  1  droit. 

24  blanks  =  1  periot. 

Of  the  gold-Jiandard. 
One  pound,  or  one  ounce  of  gold,  muft  contain 
twenty-two  carats  of  fine  gold,  one  carat  of  fine  filver, 
and  one  carat  of  fine  copper,  which  together  make 
twenty-four  carats,  or  one  pound,  or  one  ounce  of  troy- 
weight.  The  carat  is  a  term  ufed  by  refiners,  whereby 
they  certify  a  certain  compofition  of  weights  ufed  in. 
aflaying  and  computing  of  ftandard  gold ;  and  this  carat 
contains  either  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  pound,  or 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce  troy. 

A  found  carat  is  thus  divided. 

11  ounces  r=  24  carats. 

4  grains  =    1  carat. 

4  quarters  r=     1  grain. 

10  dwts  troy  =     1  carat. 

2  dwts  12  grains  troy  =    1  grain. 

15  grains  troy  =    I  quarter-grain. 

An  ounce  carat  is  thus  divided. 
1  ounce  troy  =24  carats. 

4  grains  =     1  carat. 

4  quarters  =     1  grain. 
20  grains  troy  =r     1  carat. 

5  grain  troys  ;=    I  carat-grain. 

And, 
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And,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the  faid 
ftandards  of  gold  and  filver ;  and  the  current  price  of 
fuch  ftandard-gold  and  filver  is  the  common  rule  whereby 
to  value  bullion,  whether  it  be  in  mafs,  bars,  duft,  or 
in  foreign  coin  ;  but  the  true  value  of  bullion  gold,  or 
filver,  cannot  be  known  without  being  allayed,  for  the 
ufe  of"  an  affay  is  to  difcover  how  much  allay  there  is  in 
any  bullion,  more  or  lefs  than  there  is  in  the  ftandard. 
If  there  be  lefs  allay  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  ftandard, 
fo  much  as  there  is  lefs,  makes  the  bullion  fo  much 
finer,  better,  and  more  valuable  than  ftandard.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  be  more  allay  in  the  bullion  than 
there  is  in  the  ftandard,  fuch  bullion  will  be  coarfe  or 
worfe,  and  confequently,  will  be  fo  much  lefs  valuable 
than  ftandard. 

The  method  of  getting  bullion  aflayed  is  thus  :  you 
take  a  flip  of  paper,  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and 
about  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  put  into  it  a  few 
grains  (the  ufual  quantity)  cut  off  the  bullion  which  is  to 
be  aflayed,  and  fold  it  up,  turning  in  the  fides  and  cor- 
ners, to  prevent  its  dropping  out,  and  underneath  you 
write  down  the  owner's  name. 

This  paper  is  carried  to  his  majefty's  affay-office  in  the 
Tower,  or  to  the  company's  office  in  Goldfmith's  Hall, 
or  to  fome  noted  experienced  affay-mafter.  After  the 
fame  is  aflayed,  if  you  afk  for  it  in  the  owner's  name,  it 
will  be  returned  to  you  again,  with  the  gold  or  filver  in 
it :  for  which  you  pay  the  cuftomary  fee. 

When  you  come  to  open  the  paper,  you  will  find  the 
affay-mafter's  name  and  report,  wrote  by  him,  much  af- 
ter the  following  form,  viz. 


B- 


Silver  for  an  affay,  March  5th,  1766, 
W.  i2dwts.  Ob. 


A- 


B- 


Gold  for  an  affay,  March  10th,  1766. 
B.  2  gra.  |. 

The  affay-mafter  always  makes  his  reports  of  filver  in 
ounces,  penny-weights,  and  half  penny-weights  ;  and 
of  gold  in  carats,  carat-grains,  and  the  fractions  of  a 
■  carat-grain ;  and  they  commonly  write  down  the  quan- 
tities, with  the  numerical  letters  of  the  fecretary's  hand- 
writing. It  muft  be  obferved,  alfo,  that  B  ftands  for 
better  than  ftandard  ;  /if  for  worfe;  Ob.  for  halfpenny- 
weight,  and  Sta.  for  ftandard. 

When  the  report  of  the  affay-mafter  is  made,  and  the 
price  of  ftandard-gold  and  filver  is  known,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  judge  of  the  price  of  that  which  is  better  or 
worfe  than  ftandard,  and  to  caft  up  any  quantity  ac- 
cordingly.    See  the  articles,  Allay,  Gold,  and  Silver. 

Assaying  of  weights  and  meafures,  is  the  examination 
of  weights  and  meafures,  by  clerks  of  the  markets. 

ASSAYER  of  the  king,  an  officer  of  the  king's  mint, 
for  the  trial  of  filver ;  he  is  indifferently  appointed  be- 
tween the  matter  of  the  mint  and  the  merchants  that 
bring  filver  for  exchange.  2  Hen.  VI.  cap.  12.  Veffels 
of  gold  fhall  be  aflayed.  28  Edward  I.  cap.  20.  and 
13  Car.  II.  cap.  5. 

ASS AYERS  of  plate  made  by  goldfmiths,  &c.  Thefe 
are  for  affaying  and  marking  thereof;  of  whom  with 
their  fees,  and  how  the  affay-offices  are  regulated  by 
ftatute,  fee  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  and  article  Gold- 
smiths. 

ASSELANI.     See  Aslani. 

ASSENT,  or  Consent.  To  a  legacy  of  goods, 
the  affent  of  the  executor  is  neceffary,  before  the  legatee 
may  take  the  fame  ;  but  to  a  devife  of  lands  that  are 
freehold,  it  is  not  required. 

The  affent  of  an  executor  to  a  devife  of  a  legacy,  or 
of  any  perfonal  thing,  is  fo  neceffary,  that  if  the  legatee 
to  a  devife  take  the  thing  without  the  delivery  and  afjent 
of  the  executor,  he  may  have  an  a&ion  of  trefpafs  againft 
him.     Keilw.  128.  Dyer. 

But  fuch  an  affent  will  not  make  a  devife  of  a  perfonal 
thing  good,  which  is  void  in  itfelf ;  as  for  inftance,  the 
teftator  having  a  term  of  years,  as  executor  to  another, 
devifed  it  to  a  ftranger,  and  made  his  fon  executor,  and 
died ;  the  devifee  entered  fey  the  affent  of  the  fon,  and 
afterwards  he,    as  executor  to  his   father,  re-entered 


upon  the  devifee ;  and  adjudged,  that  his  entry  was  law- 
ful, becaufe  the  devife  to  this  ftranger  was  void,  for  an 
executor  cannot  devife  that  to  another  which  he  hath  as 
executor,  becaufe  he  hath  it  not  in  his  own  right,  but 
for  the  ufe  of  his  teftator  ;  therefore  an  affent  to  a  void 
devife  muft  be  alfo  void.     Plowd.  Comm.  525. 

The  common  law  takes  notice  of  the  affent  of  the  exe- 
cutor to  the  legacy,  and  doth  give  him  time  to  confider 
of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  ftate  of  the  debts  of  the 
teftator,  that  he  may  pay  a  legacy  with  fafety ;  the  exe- 
cutor being  to  pay  debts  before  legacies.     Perk.  570. 

No  property  can  be  transferred  to  the  legatee,  without 
the  affent  of  the  executor ;  but  if  the  executor  doth  once 
affent  to  the  legacy,  the  legatee  hath  fuch  a  property 
veiled  in  him  that  he  may  take  it,  though  the  executor 
revokes  his  affent  afterwards.  And  there  may  be  an  affent 
implied,  as  well  as  exprefs ;  as  if  the  executor  offers  the 
legatee-money  for  what  is  bequeathed  him ;  or  directs 
others  to  the  legatee  to  buy,  &c.     Plowd.  543.  ^Rep.zS. 

In  trefpafs,  &c.  the  cafe  was,  that  the  teftator  being 
poffeffed  of  lands,  which  he  held  upon  feveral  leafes, 
fome  of  which  were  in  the  diocefe  of  the  archbifhop  of 
York,  and  fome  in  peculiars,  devifed  all  thofe  leafes  to 
his  fon,  and  made  his  daughter  executrix,  who  was  then 
an  infant,  the  mother  took  out  adminiftration  durante 
minore  tstate  of  the  executrix  in  the  peculiar,  where  her 
hufband  died,  and  granted  the  refidue  of  the  term  of  the 
lands  there  to  the  plaintiff;  the  queftion  was,  whether 
the  affent  of  an  adminiftratrix,  durante  minore  atate,  was 
good  to  the  devife  of  a  term,  or  whether  the  affent  of  the 
executrix,  though  an  infant,  was  neceffary;  the  chief 
juftice  Anderfon  held,  that  an  infant  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  might  affent ;  but  the  court  doubted,  whether 
the  affent  of  an  adminiftratrix  was  good  or  not.  Cm. 
Eliz.  719. 

The  teftator  being  poffeffed  of  a  term  of  years,  devifed 
the  fame  to  his  daughter  for  fo  many  years  as  fhe  fhould 
live,  remainder  to  J.  S.  and  made  his  daughter's  hufband 
executor,  and  died  ;  the  executor  fome  time  afterwards 
declared,  that  if  his  wife  was  dead,  his  eftate  in  the 
lands  was  ended  ;  adjudged,  that  this  was  fufficient  affent 
to  make  him  take  the  term,  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  a 
devifee ;  but  if  he  had  not  made  fuch  a  declaration,  he 
might  have  taken  it  as  executor,  and  not  as  a  devifee, 
and  by  confequence  might  have  enjoyed  it,  if  he  had 
furvived  his  wife.  March  137.  Adjudged,  that  the  fpi- 
ritual  court  may  compel  an  executor  to  afl'ent  to  a  le- 
gacy, and  fo  may  a  court  of  equity.     March  97. 

ASSESSORS,  thofe  that  affefs  public  taxes.  Two 
inhabitants  in  every  parifh  were  affeffors  for  the  royal  aid, 
to  rate  every  perfon  according  to  the  value  of  his  eftate. 
Stat.  16  and  17  Car.  II.  There  are  affeffments  of  parifh 
duties,  for  raifing  money  for  the  poor ;  repairing  of 
high-ways,  &c.  made  and  levied  by  rate  on  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  as  well  as  affeffments  of  public  taxes,  &c. 

ASSETS.  All  thofe  goods  and  chattels  which  be- 
longed to  the  teftator  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  which  do  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  executor,  fhall  be  affets  (from  the  French  affez, 
enough)  or  fufficient  goods  and  chattels  to  make  the  ex- 
ecutor chargeable,  as  far  as  the  faid  goods  and  chattels 
extend,  to  a  creditor  or  legatee.  6  Rep.  47.  Termes  de 
la  loy. 

Affets  are  real  or  perfonal ;  where  a  man  hath  lands  in 
fee  fimple,  and  dies  feized  thereof,  the  lands  which  come 
to  his  heir,  are  affets  real ;  and  where  he  dies  poffefled  of 
any  perfonal  eftate,  the  goods  which  come  to  the  exe- 
cutors are  affets  perfonal.  Affets  are  alfo  divided  into 
affets  per  defcent,  and  affets  entre  maines ;  affets  by  defcent 
is  where  a  perfon  is  bound  in  an  obligation,  and  dies 
feized  of  lands  which  defcend  to  the  heir,  the  land  fhall 
be  affets,  and  the  heir  fhall  be  charged  as  far  as  the  land 
to  him  defcended  will  extend  :  affets  entre  maines,  is  when 
a  man  indebted  makes  executors,  and  leaves  them  fuffi- 
cient to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies  ;  or  where  fome  com- 
modity or  profit  arifeth  to  them  in  right  of  the  teftator, 
which  are  called  affets  in  their  hands.     Termes  de  la  loy. 

Formerly,  in  the  cafe  of  affets  in  the  hands  of  an  heir, 
the  law  was,  that  if  the  heir  had  fold  or  alienated  the 
land  before  the  bond  was  put  in  fuit,  (the  anceftor  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  bond,  and  died  feized  of  lands  in  fee) 

the 
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the  debt  was  loft.  To  prevent  this,  by  ftatute  3  and  4 
tVill.  and  Mary,  cap.  14.  Jed.  5.  it  is  ena£ted,  that 
"  where  any  heir  at  law  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  the  debt 
of  his  anceftor  in  regard  of  any  lands  or  tenements  de- 
fending to  him,  and  lhall  alien  the  fame  before  any  ac- 
tion brought,  fuch  heir  at  law  fhall  be  anfwerable  for 
fuch  debt  in  an  action  of  debt,  to  the  value  of  the  land 
by  him  aliened ;  in  which  cafes  all  creditors  fhall  be  pre- 
ferred, as  in  actions  againft  executors  ;  and  fuch  exe- 
cution fhall  be  taken  out  upon  any  judgment  obtained 
againft  fuch  heir,  to  the  value  of  the  land,  as  if  the  fame 
were  his  own  debt,  faving  that  the  lands,  bona  fide, 
aliened  before  the  action  brought,  fhall  not  be  liable." 

SeSl.  6.  "  Where  any  a&ion  of  debt  upon  fpecialty  is 
brought  againft  any  heir,  he  may  plead  riens  per  dejcent  at 
the  time  of  the  original  writ  brought,  or  the  bill  filed; 
and  the  plaintiff  may  reply,  that  he  had  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  from  his  anceftor  before  the  original 
writ  brought,  or  bill  filed  ;  and  if  upon  iffue  joined,  it 
be  found  for  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  fhall  inquire  of  the 
value  of  the  lands  defcended,  and  thereupon  judgment 
fhall  be  given,  and  execution  awarded  ;  but  if  judgment 
be  given  againft  fuch  heir  by  confeffion  of  the  action, 
■without  confeffing  the  ajjets  defcended,  or  upon  demurrer, 
or  nihil  dicit,  it  fhall  be  for  the  debt  and  damages,  with- 
out any  writ  to  enquire  of  the  tenements  defcended." 

Se0.  7.  "  Every  devifee  made  liable  by  this  aft  fhall 
be  chargeable  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  heir  at  law, 
riotwithftanding  the  lands  devifed  fhall  be  aliened  be- 
fore action  brought." 

By  the  common  law,  a  truft  of  lands,  defcending  upon 
an  heir,  was  not  ajjets  even  in  equity  ;  but  now  hy  flat. 
29  Car.  II.  cap.  3.  it  is  enadted,  that  if  any  cejlui  que 
truft  die,  leaving  a  truft  in  fee  fimple  to  defcend  to  his 
heir,  fuch  truft  fhall  be  taken  to  be  ajfets  by  defcent,  and 
the  heir  fhall  be  chargeable  with  the  obligation  of  his  an- 
cestors, by  reafon  of  fuch  ajfets,  as  fully  as  if  the  eftate 
in  law  had  defcended  to  him,  provided  that  no  heir  fhall 
by  ariy  kind  of  plea  or  confeffion  of  the  action,  or  fuffer- 
ing  judgment  by  nient  dedire,  or  any  other  matter,  be 
chargeable  to  pay  the  condemnation  out  of  his  own 
eftate,  but  execution  fhall  be  fued  of  the  whole  eftate, 
fo  made  ajjets  in-  his  hands  by  defcent,  in  whofe  hands 
foever  it  fhall  come  after  the  writ  purchafed. 

"  Eftate  pur  outer  vie  fhall  be  ajjets  in  the  hands  of  the 
heir,  if  it  come  to  him  by  reafon  of  a  fpecial  occupancy, 
and  where  there  is  no  fpecial  occupant,  it  fhall  go  to  the 
executors  or  adminiftrators  of  the  party  that  had  the  eftate 
thereof  by  virtue  of  the  grant,  and  fhall  be  ajfets  in  their 
hands." 


a  foreign  country,  it  is  a  chattel  to  pay  debts,  and  a  thing 
that  is  teftamentary.     Vent.  358. 

A  man  mortgaged  his  eftate  for  a  term  of  years ;  ad- 
judged, that  the  equity  of  redemption  is  ajjets,  and  fo  is 
a  term  for  years  to  attend  the  inheritance;  fo,  if  the 
mortgager  pays  the  money  to  the  heir  of  the  mortgagee, 
he  fhall  not  take  it  as  heir,  but  it  fhall  be  ajfets  in  his 
hands.     3  Leon.  32. 

Where  a  debt  due  to  the  teftator  is  certain,  as  it  i3 
always  by  bond,  there  a  releafe  of  that  debt  makes  it 
ajfets  in  the  hands  of  the  executors,  becaufe  it  fhall  be 
intended,  that  he  would  not  have  made  the  releafe  un- 
lets the  money  had  been  paid  to  him,  or  unlefs  he  had 
otherwife  been  fatisfied  ;  therefore  where  an  infant  was 
executor,  and  the  adminiftrator  during  his  minority, 
had  received  fix  hundred  pounds,  due  to  the  teftatorj 
and  when  the  infant-executor  came  of  age,  and  had 
proved  the  will,  he  releafed  the  adminiftrator  of  all  ac- 
tions;  it  was  adjudged  in  an  action  of  debt  brought 
againft  him,  that  the  fix  hundred  pounds  which  was  cer- 
tain, and  which  was  now  releafed,  fhall  be  ajjets  in  his 
hands  ;  for  it  fhall  be  intended,  that  he  received  it  from 
the  adminiftrator,  otherwife  he  fhould  not  have  given 
him  a  releafe.     Owen  36. 

There  was  a  bond  of  a  hundred  pounds  made  to  the 
teftator  for  performance  of  covenants,  vvhi'ch  afterwards 
were  broken,  and  the  executor  put  the  bond  in  fuit,  and 
pending  the  aftion,  fubmitted  himfelf  to  arbitration,  and 
the  obligor  was  awarded  to  pay  the  executor  feventy 
pounds,  and  that  upon  payment  of  the  money  he  fbouli 
I  releafe  the  bond ;  all  which  was  done  ;  and  iri  an  action 
brought  againft  him,  it  was  adjudged,  that  he  fhall  be 
I  anfwerable  for  ajfets  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
for  fo  was  the  bond  ;  and  though  he  was  compelled  by 
the  award  to  releafe  the  bond,  yet  it  was  his  own  act  to) 
fubmit  to  the  arbitration.     3  Leon.  51. 

Judgment  was  had  againft  one  Vaughan,  who  after- 
wards died  inteftate,  having  firft  made  a  fraudulent  gift 
of  his  goods  to  his  daughter,  who  by  virtue  thereof  gave 
them  to  the  defendant,  and  having  gotten  the  goods  in 
his  pofTeffion,  took  out  adminiftration  to  the  faid  in- 
teftate ;  afterwards  a  fcire  facias  was  brought  againft  him. 
as  executor  to  Vaughan,  and  this  was  to  have  execution 
of  the  faid  judgment,  who  pleaded  riens  entre  maims ;  and 
all  this  matter  being  found  fpecially,  the  plaintiff  reco- 
vered againft  him  ;  for  by  his  intermeddling  with  the 
goods,  he  was  an  executor  de  Jon  tort,  becaufe  the  gift 
to  the  daughter  being  fraudulent  and  void,  as  to  cre- 
ditors, fhe  could  not  give  him  any  authority  to  poffefs 
them,  therefore  he  was  a  trefpaffer,  and  they  were  ajfets 
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defcends  to  the  heir,  it  is  good  ajfets.  Br.  Ajfets  per 
defcent.  pi.  23. 

An  annuity  is  no  ajjets,  for  it  is  only  a  chofe  in  action. 
Br.  pi.  26. 

If  a  manor  defcends  to  an  infant,  and  after  a  tenancy 
efcheats,  fuch  land  efcheated  fhall  be  ajjets  by  defcent. 
Finch  17.  b. 

As  to  ajjets  in  the  hand  of  an  executor  or  adminiftrator, 
all  goods  and  chattels,  debts,  &c.  that  are  recovered  by 
the  executor  by  action,  after  the  death  of  the  teftator, 
lhall  be  accounted  ajfets ;  but  not  before  they  are  reco- 
vered. For  if  the  executor  do  never  recover,  or  get  a 
debt  into  his  pofTeffion,  he  fhall  never  be  charged ;  pro- 
vided he  hath  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavour  to  recover 
it,  and  cannot  do  it.      I  Rep.  98.    Office  of  Ex.  chap.  6. 

P-9?-  .       , 

Damages  recovered  for  goods  taken  away  in  the 
life  of  the  teftator,  fhall  be  ajfets.  Lit.  192.  I  Injl. 
124.  a. 

If  an  obligee  or  creditor  is  made  executor,  the  debt  is 
ajfets ;  but  he  may  pay  himfelf  before  any  other  in  equal 
or  inferior  degree.  1  Injl.  264.  Office  of  Ex.  chap.  2. 
P-  43>  63. 

If  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong,  to  whom  twenty 
pounds  is  owing,  doth  feize  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  intending  to  pay  himfelf  a  debt  of  that  value,  this 
fhall  be  ajjets  in  his  hands  to  make  him  chargeable  to  any 
creditor  or  legatee.     5  Rep.  30. 

Though  a  plantation  be  an  inheritance,  yet,  being  in 
19. 


purge  that  wrong  ;  therefore  a  creditor  may  fue  him  as 
executor  de  Jon  tort,  or  he  might  have  fued  him  as  admi- 
niftrator.    Cro.  Eliz.  810. 

Executor  durante  minore  state  of  an  infant,  who  after 
came  of  age,  and  proved  the  will,  and  left  feve- 
ral  goods  of  the  teftator  in  the  hands  of  the  faid  exe- 
cutor, yet  thefe  fhall  be  adjudged  ajjets  in  his  hands ; 
now  he  had  proved  the  will,  though  he  never  had  the 
pofTeffion,  becaufe  he  might  have  recovered  them  of  the 
executor  after  he  came  of  age.     1  Rol.  Abr.  921. 

Debt  againft  an  executor,  who  pleaded  plene  admini- 
Jlravit;  the  plaintiff  replied,  affets  die  impetrationis  brevis, 
upon  which  they  were  at  iffue,  and  the  proof  for  the 
plaintiff  was,  that  on  the  fame  day  a  hundred  pounds 
was  paid  to  the  defendant  in  the  prerogative-court,  and 
that  prefently,  by  order  of  the  faid  court,  the  fame  was 
paid  by  the  defendant  to  another  creditor  of  his  teftator  ; 
adjudged,  that  becaufe  the  money  was  once  in  the  hands 
of  the  defendant  as  executor,  &c.  it  fhall  be  accounted 
ajfets,  though  paid  over  to  another  creditor  ;  but  the  de- 
fendant might  have  helped  himfelf,  upon  pleading  this 
matter  fpecially,  but  not  upon  plene  admini/lravif. 
Dyer.  20. 

The  teftator  being  poffeffed  of  feveral  goods,  made 
M.  R.  his  executrix,  and  died  ;  the  executrix  made  a 
fraudulent  gift  of  the  goods,  but  continued  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  them,  and  afterwards  fhe  married  the  defen- 
dant, and  died  ;  and  in  an  action  of  debt  brought  againft 
him  as  executor  de  Jon  tort,  the  queftion  was,  whether 
3  L  goods 
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goods  were  affets  in  his  hands,  he  having  paid  debts  and 
legacies  ;  adjudged  that  they  were ;  it  is  true,  the  gift, 
though  fraudulent,  is  good  againft  all  but  creditors  ;  but 
if  in  refpect  to  them  it  is  void,  as  certainly  it  is,  then  the 
executrix  had  a  good  title  to  them,  notwithstanding  her 
fraudulent  gift;  and  if  fo,  then  her  hulband  having 
pofleffed  the  goods,  and  paid  legacies,  &c.  he  is  liable 
as  executor  of  his  own  wrong,  and  they  are  ajfets  in  his 
hands.     Cro.  Eliz.  405. 

Money  decreed  in  a  court  of  equity  by  reafon  of  any 
executorfhip,  and  money  arifing  by  fale  of  lands  by  exe- 
cutors, and  even  damages  recovered  by  an  executor, 
fhall  be  ajfets,  and  fo  fhall  the  intereft  of  money  lent  by 
the  executor,  if  it  was  the  teftator's  money  ;  it  is  true, 
it  hath  been  argued  to  the  contrary,  becaufe  the  teftator 
lends  the  money  at  his  own  peril ;  therefore  he  being  to 
bear  the  lofs,  it  is  reafonable  he  fhould  have  the  profit ; 
but  now  it  is  held  otherwife.     Moor  858. 

ASSIENTO,  a  contrafl  which  for  a  limited  time  fub- 
fifted  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Englifli  South- 
Sea  company,  for  furnifhing  the  Spanifh  American  fet- 
tlements  with  a  certain  number  of  flaves  from  the  Afri- 
can coafts.     This  contrail:  expired  in  174.4. 

This  contract  had  fhifted  hands  from  time  to  time. 
The  Genoefe,  by  their  ill  method  of  management,  made 
nothing  of  it ;  nor  did  their  fucceflbrs,  the  Portugueze. 
After  them,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
made  fo  much  of  it,  that  they  were  enabled,  by  a  com- 
putation made  from  the  regifters  in  Spain,  to  import  into 
the  French  dominions  no  lefs  than'204,000,000  of  pieces 
of  eight.  Yet  they  at  length  over-glutted  the  market, 
and  became  fufferers,  towards  the  conclufion  thereof. 

Upon  the  ajjiento's  falling  into  Englifh  hands,  we  had 
not  been  able  to  make  any  great  advantage  by  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unfettled  affairs  in  Europe  for  many  years 
puff,  and  our  mifunderftanding  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
during  the  long  Walpolian  adminiftration. 

The  South-Sea  company  were  obliged  to  import  4,800 
negroes  a  year,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  per  head  at 
the  rate  fettled  with  the  French  company;  but  were 
obliged  to  pay  only  half  that  duty,  during  the  twenty-five 
firft  years,  for  every  negro  they  fliould  import  above  the 
number  4,800  ftipulated  by  the  treaty. 

The  forty-fecond  article  of  that  treaty,  which  is  the 
laft,  and,  perhaps,  the  moft  confiderable  of  all,  was 
not  in  the  treaty  made  with  the  French.  By  that  article 
leave  is  given  to  the  Englifh  affientifts,  or  contractors, 
to  fend  yearly  into  Spanifh  America,  during  the  whole 
time  the  treaty  was  to  continue,  a  fhip  of  five  hundred 
tons,  laden  with  the  fame  forts  of  merchandizes  which 
the  Spaniards  ufed  to  carry  thither,  with  liberty  to  fell 
and  difpofe  of  them,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spa- 
niards, at  the  fairs  of  Porto-Bello  and  Vera  Cruz. 

One  may  fafely  affert,  that  neither  the  furnifhing  the 
Spaniards  with  negroes,  which  is  the  main  object  of  that 
treaty,  nor  the  feveral  other  articles,  by  which  many 
privileges  were  granted  to  the  South-Sea  company,  did 
prove  fo  profitable  to  it,  as  that  liberty  alone  granted  to 
the  Englilh,  againft  the  ancient  policy  and  the  ufual  jea- 
lbufy  of  the  Spaniards,  with  regard  to  their  American 
trade. 

Five  more  articles  were  afterwards  added  to  that  treaty 
of  affiento  with  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  explain  fome  of 
the  old  ones. 

By  the  firft  it  ft  agreed,  that  the  treaty  fhall  be  reckoned 
to  commence  but  in  the  year  17 14.  By  the  fecond,  that 
the  Englifh  fhall  be  fuffered  to  fend  their  merchant-fhip, 
though  the  Spanifh  fleet  or  galleons,  fhould  not  fail  to 
America.  By  the  third,  that,  during  the  firft  ten  years, 
that  fhip  might  be  of  fix  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Finally, 
by  the  two  laft  articles,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  merchan- 
dizes which  might  remain,  after  the  fale  of  the  negroes, 
fliould  be  fent  back  into  Europe,  after  the  negroes  had 
been  landed  at  Buenos-Ayres;  and  that,  if  the  negroes 
were  defigned  for  Borto-Bello,  Vera-Cf uz,  Charthagena, 
and  fome  other  part  of  Spanifh  America,  they  fhould  be 
carried  into  fome  of  the  Antilles  iflands  belonging  to  the 
Englifh,  and  that  it  fhould  not  be  lawful  to  fend  any 
into  the  South-Sea. 
The'method  of  rating  a-nd  paying  the  affiento-duty  for 


every  negro ;  when  the  fhip  arrived  in  the  American  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  the  fame  with  regard 
to  the  Englifh,  as  was  practifed  with  the  French ;  that 
is,  when  the  negroes  were  landed,  the  Spanifh  officers, 
in  concert  with  the  company's  factor,  feparated  them  into 
four  daffes :  in  the  firft,  they  put  together  all  thofe  ne- 
groes, of  both  fexes,  who  were  in  perfect  health,  and 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  old.  Afterwards  they  fepa- 
rated the  old  men  and  women,  and  the  fick,  and  made 
a  fecond  lot  of  them.  Next  followed  the  children  of  both 
fexes,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old;  and  laftly,  thofe 
from  five  to  ten. 

The  feparation  thus  made,  they  proceeded  to  eftimate 
the  value  of  the  negroes ;  reckoning  every  negro  of  the 
firft  clafs,  being  in  perfect  health,  as  a  head,  for  which 
the  full  duty  of  thirty-three  piafters  and  a  third  was  to 
be  paid.  The  old  and  fick,  who  made  up  the  fecond 
clafs,  were  rated  at  three-fourth  of  a  head,  and  the 
duty  was  to  be  paid  accordingly.  The  children  of  the 
third  clafs  were  reckoned  at  three  for  two  heads,  and 
thofe  of  the  fourth,  at  two  for  One  head ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  that  eftimation,  the  king's  duty  was  paid. 

So  that  of  a  cargo  of  fix  hundred  and  ten  heads  of  ne- 
groes, among  whom  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
health,  and  of  the  proper  age,  fixty  fick  or  old,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  five  to  ten,  the  king  re- 
ceived duty  but  for  four  hundred  and  feventy. 

ASSIGN,  is  to  appoint,  or  transfer,  or  fet  over  a 
right  to  another.     He  that  ajfigns  is  called  the  affigner, 
and  he  to  whom  the  thing  is  affigned  is  named  the  ajftgnee. 
ASSIGNEES  of  bankrupts,  how  chofcn,  and  their  power 
and  duty.      By  5  Geo.  II.    cap.  30.  feci.  26,  27,   when 
any  commiffion  of  bankrupt  is  iflued  out,  the  cornmif- 
fioners  therein  named,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  fhall 
forthwith,  after  they  have  declared  the  perfon  bankrupt, 
caufe  notice  to  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette,  and 
fhall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the  creditors  to  meet ; 
which  for  the  city  of  London,  and  all  places  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,   fhall  be  at  Guildhall,   in  order  to 
chufe  an  ajjignee,  or  affignees,  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate 
and  effects ;  at  which  meeting  the  proof  of  any  creditor's 
debt,  (that  fhall  live  remote  from  the  place  of  the  faid 
meeting)  fhall  be  admitted  by  affidavit,  or  if  Quakers, 
by  affirmation,  or  if  from  abroad,  by  letters  of  attorney  i 
and  all  creditors  who  fhall  fo  prove  their  debts  at  this 
meeting,   and  whofe  debt  amounts  to  ten  pounds  or 
upwards,   fhall  be   qualified  to  vote  in  the  choice   of 
affignees,  and  he  or  they  that  fhall  be  fo  chofen  by  the  ma- 
jor part  in  value  of  the  creditors,  then  proving  their  debts, 
fhall  have  an  alignment,  from  the  commiflioners,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate  and  effects. 
Seel.  30.   The  commiffioners  have  power  immediately 
to  appoint  one  or  more  affignees,  if  they  fee  caufe,  for 
the  better  fecuring  and  preferving  the  bankrupt's  eftate, 
which  affignee  or  affignees  may  be  removed  or  difplaced  at 
the  meeting  of  the  creditors  for  the  choice  of  affignees, 
if  the  major  part  of  them  met  and  duly  qualified  fhall 
think  fit,  and  fuch  affignee  or  affignees  as  fhall  be  fb  re- 
removed  or  difplaced,  fhall  within  ten  days  after  notice 
given  in  writing  by  the  affignee  or  affignees  chofen  by  the 
creditors  of  the  faid  choice,  make  an  aflignment  and  de- 
livery to  the  faid  affignee  or  affignees,  of  all  the  bankrupt's 
eftate  and  effects  which  fhall  have  come  to  their  hands 
and  poffeffion,  on  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  each, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  creditors,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  bankrupt's  eftate  fhall  be.     And  the  lord  chan- 
cellor has  power,  on  the  petition  of  any  creditor,  to  re- 
move fuch  affignees  as  fhall  have  been  chofen  by  the  com- 
miflioners, to  vacate  the  aflignment,  and  to  caufe  a  new 
one  to  be  made. 

Affignees  have  power  to  order  the  bankrupt's  attendance 
on  them  as  often  as  they  think  convenient  for  the  benefit  of 
the  eftate,  and  may  have  fome  fkilful  accomptant  to  fettle 
his  books  and  accounts,  and  employ  fome  faithful  perfon, 
to  collect  and  get  in  the  debts ;  but  for  this  laft  they 
ought  to  have  fecurity. 

Setl.  38.  Affignees  may  bring  actions  at  law,  without 
the  confent  of  the  creditors ;  though  if  the  fuit  in  law 
is  a  matter  of  confluence,  or  which  may  produce  a  fuit 
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in  equity,  they  fhould  fummon  all  the  creditors  to  a 
r.ieeiing,  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  lay  be- 
fore them  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  take  the  confent 
of  the  major  part  in  value  of  the  faid  creditors  in  writing, 
to  the  bringing  fuch  fuits,  and  that  a  fufficient  fum  re- 
main in  the  ajftgnees  hands  to  defray  the  charges  ;  and  in 
cafe  they  apprehend  that  they  fhall  not  have  fufficient, 
they  may  take  an  agreement  under  the  creditors  hands  to 
indemnify  them,  and  oblige  themfelves  every  one  to  pay 
his  fliare,  in  proportion  to  their  refpective  debts ;  for 
ajftgnees  are  not  obliged  to  bring  any  fuit  in  law  or  equity 
(though  the  creditors  vote  that  they  fhould)  unlefs  they 
are  indemnified,  where  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  hazard. 
Self.  34.  And  the  ajftgnees  may,  with  confent  of  the 
major  part  in  value  of  the  creditors  who  fliall  have  duly 
proved  their  debts,  and  be  prefent  at  any  meeting  of  the 
faid  creditors,  purfuant  to  notice  to  be  for  that  purpofe 
given  in  the  London  Gazette,  fubmit  any  difference  or 
difpute  between  the  ajftgnees  and  any  perfon  or  perfons 
whatfoever,  relating  to  the  bankrupt's  effects  to  arbitra- 
tion, the  arbitrators  to  be  chofe  by  the  ajjtgnees  and  the 
major  part  in  value  of  fuch  creditors,  and  the  party  or 
parties  with  whom  they  have  the  difference,  and  to  per- 
form the  award  of  fuch  arbitrators,  or  otherwife  to  com- 
pound and  agree  the  matters  in  difpute,  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  ajftgnees  (with  fuch  confent  as  aforefaid)  fhall  think 
fit,  and  the  fame  fliall  be  binding  to  all  the  creditors. 

Seel.  35.  The  ajftgnees,  by  and  with  the  confent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  creditors  in  value,  who  fliall  be  prefent 
at  a  meeting  to  be  had  for  that  purpofe  (of  which  notice 
fhall  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette)  may  make  com- 
pofition  with  any  perfon  or  perfons,  debtors  or  accomp- 
tants  to  the  bankrupt,  where  the  fame  (ball  appear  ne- 
ceflary  and  reafonable,  and  to  take  fuch  reafonable  part 
as  can  upon  fuch  compofition  be  gotten  in  full  difcharge 
of  fuch  debts  and  accounts. 

Seel.  28.  Ajftgnees  fhould  be  careful  in  examining  the 
nature  of  the  bankrupt's  debts,  to  prevent  the  ftatute  of 
limitation  from  taking  place.  Where  it  fhall  appear  to 
the  major  part  of  the  commiffioners,  that  there  has  been 
mutual  credit  given  by  the  bankrupt  and  any  other  per- 
fon, or  mutual  debts  between  the  bankrupt  and  any 
other,  at  any  time  before  he  became  bankrupt,  the  major 
part  of  the  commiffioners,  or  the  ajftgnees  of  the  eftate, 
may  ftate  the  account  between  them,  and  one  debt  may 
be  fet  againft  another,  and  what  fhall  appear  to  be  due 
on  either  fide  on  the  balance  of  fuch  account,  and  on 
fetting  fuch  debts  one  againft  another,  and  no  more,  fhall 
be  claimed  or  paid  on  either  fide  reflectively. 

Self.  32.  Before  the  creditors  fhall  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  ajftgnees,  the  major  part  in  value  of  the  credi- 
tors prefent  fliall,  if  they  think  fit,  direct  how,  and  with 
whom  the  monies  to  be  received  out  of  the  bankrupt's 
eftate,  fliall  remain,  until  the  fame  be  divided,  to  which 
rule  fuch  ajftgnees  fliall  conform  as  often  as  one  hundred 
pounds  fliall  be  got  in. 

Seel.  33.  Ajftgnees  are  obliged  at  fome  time  after  the 
expiration  of  four  months,  and  within  twelve  months 
from  the  time  of  the  commiffion's  iffuing,  to  caufe  at 
leaft  twenty-one  days  public  notice  to  be  given  in  the 
London  Gazette,  of  the  time  and  place  they  and  the 
commiffioners  intend  to  meet,  to  make  a  dividend  or  di- 
ftribution  of  the  bankrupt's  effects,  at  which  time  the 
creditors  who  have  not  before  proved  their  debts,  fhall 
then  be  at  liberty  to  prove  them,  which  meeting  for 
London  and  all  places  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  fhall 
be  at  the  Guildhall,  and  at  fuch  meeting  the  ajftgnees 
fhall  produce  to  the  commiffioners  and  creditors  then  pre- 
fent, juft  and  fair  accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  pay- 
ments touching  the  bankrupt's  eftate  and  effeiSs,  and  the 
particulars  of  all  that  fhall  remain  outftanding,  and  fliall, 
if  the  major  part  of  the  creditors  then  prefent  require 
it,  be  examined  upon  oath  before  the  commiffioners 
touching  the  truth  of  fuch  accounts.  And  the  ajftgnees 
fhall  be  allowed  and  retain  all  fuch  fums  as  they  fliall 
have  paid  or  expended  in  fuing  out  and  prbfecuting  fuch 
commiffion,  and  all  other  juft  allowances  on  their  ac- 
count of  being  ajftgnees  ;  and  the  major  part  of  the  com- 
miffioners fhall  order  fuch  part  of  the  neat  produce  of 
the  bankrupt's  eftate,  as  by  fuch  accounts  or  otherwife 
fhall  appear  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ajftgnees,  as  they 


fhall  think  fit,  to  be  divided  forthwith  among  fuch  of  th'« 
creditors  who  have  duly  proved  their  debts  under  the 
commiffion  in  proportion  to  their  feveral  and  refpective 
debts,  and  they  fhall  make  fuch  their  order  for  a  divi- 
dend in  writing  under  their  hands,  and  fhall  caufe  one 
part  of  fuch  order  to  be  filed  amongft  the  proceedings 
under  the  commiffion,  and  fliall  deliver  unto  each  of  the 
ajjtgnees  a  duplicate  of  fuch  their  order  likewife,-  under 
their  hands ;  which  order  of  diftribution  fhall  contain  an 
account  of  the  time  and  place  of  making  fuch  order, 
and  the  fum  total  or  quantum  of  all  the  debts  proved  un- 
der the  faid  commiffion,  and  the  fum  total  of  the  money 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  ajftgnees  to  be  divided,  and 
how  much  in  particular  in  the  pound  is  then  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  every  creditor  under  the  commiffion  ;  and  the 
faid  ajftgnees,  in  purfuarice  of  fuch  order,  and  without 
any  deed  or  deeds  of  diftribution  to  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe, fliall  forthwith  make  fuch  dividend  and  diftribution 
accordingly,  and  fhall  take  receipts  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpofe  from  each  creditor,  for  t\\z  part  or  fhare 
of  fuch  dividend  or  diftribution,  which  they  fliall  make 
and  pay  to  each  creditor  refpectively,  and  fuch  order  and 
receipt  fhall  be  a  full  and  effectual  difcharge  to  fuch 
ajftgnees. 

SeH.  37.  And  the  ajftgnees  are  further  obliged,  within 
eighteen  months  after  iffuing  the  commiffion,  to  make  a 
fecond  dividend  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate  and  effects,  in 
cafe  the  whole  was  not  divided  on  the  firft  dividend, 
and  fliall  caufe  notice  to  be  inferted  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  time  and  place  the  commiffioners  intend 
to  meet  to  make  a  fecond  dividend,  and  for  the  creditors 
who  fhall  not  have  proved  their  debts,  to  come  and 
prove  them,  and  at  fuch  meeting,  the  ajf.gnecs  fhall  pro- 
duce upon  oath  their  accounts  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate 
and  effects,  and  what  upon  the  balance  thereof  there 
fliall  appear  to  be  in  their  hands,  fhall  by  the  like  order 
of  the  major  part  of  the  commiffioners  be  forthwith  di- 
vided among  fuch  of  the  bankrupt's  creditors,  as  fhall 
have  made  due  proof  of  their  debts,  in  proportion  to  their 
feveral  and  refpective  debts,  which  fecond  dividend  fhail 
be  final,  unlefs  "  any  fuit  at  law  or  in  equity  fliall  be 
depending,  or  any  part  of  the  eftate  ftanding  out  that 
cannot  have  been  difpofed  of,  or  that  the  major  part 
of  the  creditors  fliall  not  have  agreed  to  be  fold  and 
difpofed  of,  in  manner  aforefaid ;  or  unlefs  fome  other 
or  future  eftate  or  effects  of  the  faid  bankrupt  fhall 
afterwards  come  to  or  veft  in  the  faid  ajftgnees"  in 
which  cafe  the  ajftgnees  fhall,  as  foon  as  may  be,  con- 
vert fuch  future  or  other  eftate  or  effects  into  mo- 
ney in  manner  aforefaid,  and  fliall  within  two  months 
next  after  the  fame  fhall  be  converted  into  money,  by 
the  like  order  of  the  commiffioners,  divide  the  fame 
amongft  the  creditors  who  fhall  have  made  due  proof  of 
their  debts. 

If  creditors  want  to  infpect  the  ajftgnees  accounts,  and 
are  refufed  by  them,  the  court  on  petition  will  oblige  the 
ajftgnees  to  fhew  their  accounts  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  ftatutes. 

If  an  ajfignee  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truft,  by  misap- 
plying the  creditors  money,  or  keeping  the  money  in  bis 
hands,  when  he  ought  to  have  divided  it,  the  court  on 
a  petition  and  proof  being  made,  will  order  an  account 
to  be  taken  before  the  commiffioners,  and  to  make  a  di- 
vidend, and  if  any  manifeft  delay  or  neglect  appears  in 
them,  will  oblige  them  to  pay  intereft  and  eofts. 

If  ajftgnees  attempt  to  fell  eftates  at  an  under-value,  or 
enter  into  any  clandeftine  agreement  either  with  the  bank- 
rupt or  any  other  perfon,  the  court,  by  application,  will 
by  order  reftrain  them  from  felling  fuch  eftates  or  inte- 
refts,  or  remove  them. 

If  ajftgnees  have  had  fuits  in  law  or  equity,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  court,  the  court  will  order  the  commiffioners 
to  fettle  the  accounts,  allowing  them  all  reafonable  cofts 
and  charges,  and  direct  the  ajftgnees  to  make  a  dividend 
of  the  refidue. 

The  court  on  a  petition  will  order  the  commiffioners  to 
inquire  into  the  real  confideration  of  debts  and  notes 
and  of  ufurious  contracts  ;  and  will  order  the  ajftgnts  to 
be  reftrained  from  making  any  dividend,  till  the  commif- 
fioners fliall  have  made  their  certificate  to  the  court ;  and 
if  there  appears  to  have  been  more  than  legal  intereft  re- 
ceived, 
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ceived,  or  unfair  tranfactions,  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
taining or  fwelling  fuch  debt,  the  court,  on  bringing  a 
bill,  will  by  decree  reduce  fuch  unconfcious  demand  to 
the  fum  which  is  really  due. 

If  an  ajfignee  dies,  the  truft  devolves  to  the  furviving 
ajfignee,  or  to  fuch  new  ajfignee  as  the  court  (hall  join  to 
the  furviving  ajfignee,  if  the  creditors  fhall  petition  for 
the  fame  ;  and  the  executor  or  adminiftrator  of  the  de- 
ceafed  ajjignee  mult  pay  the  money  in  his  hands  to  the  fur- 
viving ajjignee,  and  fuch  additional  ajjignee  (if  appointed) 
is  to  account  before  a  matter  in  chancery  for  affets  come 
to  his  or  her  hands ;  becaufe  commiffioners  cannot  take 
an  account  of  affets. 

If  the  bankrupt's  real  eftate  is  conveyed  to  ajfignees, 
and  one  of  them  dies,  this  is  a  joint-tenancy,  and  goes 
to  the  furvivor ;  and  he  may  alone  fell  fuch  an  eftate  to 
a  purchafer ;  but  if  both  die  before  any  conveyance  is 
made,  then  the  heir  at  law  of  the  furvivor  muft  convey 
to  fuch  new  ajjignee  as  the  court  {hall  appoint,  or  join 
with  fuch  new  affignee  in  conveyance  to  a  purchafer. 

If  money  is  overpaid  in  purfuance  of  an  ufurious  con- 
tract, the  ajfignees  have  a  right  to  demand  and  recover  it, 
iiotwithftanding  the  agreement  of  the  oppreffed  party  to 
allow  fuch  payments.  The  two  Cottons  became  bank- 
rupts, and  their  ajfignees  brought  a  bill  againft  Dafhwood, 
as  executor  of  Sir  Samuel  Dafhwood,  who  had  in  his 
life-time,  lent  feveral  fums  to  the  bankrupts  upon  bonds 
bearing  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
their  neceffitous  circumftances,  and  compelled  them  to 
pay  ten  per  cent,  to  which  they  fubmitted,  and  entered 
into  other  agreements  for  that  purpofe,  and  continued 
paying  at  the  faid  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the  year 
1710  to  J724;  it  was  decread  at  the  rolls,  that  the  de- 
fendant mould  account,  and  that  for  what  had  been 
really  lent,  legal  intereft  fhould  be  computed  and  al- 
lowed ;  and  what  had  been  paid,  over  and  above  legal 
intereft,  mould  be  deducted  out  of  the  principal  at  the 
time  paid,  and  the  plaintiffs  to  pay  what  mould  be  due 
on  account ;  and  if  the  teftator  had  received  more  than 
was  due  with  legal  intereft,  that  was  to  be  refunded  by 
the  defendants,  and  the  bonds  to  be  delivered  up.  Lord 
Talbot,  Mich.  Term.  fol.  38  to  41.  1  Geo.  II.  11  Nov. 
Bofanquett  v.  Dajhwood. 

A  bankrupt,  before  he  became  fuch,  having  made  a 
mortgage  of  his  eftate,  the  ajfignees  of  the  ftatute  bring 
an  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the  lands  comprized  in 
the  mortgage ;  the  mortgagee  refufes  to  enter,  but  fuffers 
the  bankrupt  to  take  the  profits,  and  to  fence  againft  the 
ajfignees  with  this  mortgage.  Lord  keeper  ordered,  the 
mortgagee  fhould  be  charged  with  the  profits  from  the 
time  of  the  ejectment  delivered.  Chapman  v.  Tanner. 
1  Fern.  276.  Mich.  Term,  1684. 

Assignee,  dying  in  debt  by  bond,  what  recoveries  are  had. 
The  ajfignees  under  a  commiffion  taken  out  againft  J.  S. 
petitioned  that  J.  N.  the  daughter  and  adminiftratrix  of 
J.  D.  (who  was  the  furviving  ajjignee  under  the  commif- 
iion)  mould  account  before  the  commiffioners,  for  the 
bankrupt's  effects  come  to  her  hands ;  and  an  affidavit 
was  made,  that  J.  N.  had  confeffed  fhe  believed  that  her 
inteftate,  the  ajjignee,  kept  the  bankrupt's  money  in  a 
feparate  bag,  with  a  note  in  it,  fhewing  it  to  be  fuch ; 
and  alfo  that  the  ajfignee  left  lands  of  inheritance,  de- 
scended to  J.  N.  the  heir,  which  would  be  affets  by  de- 
fcent,  to  anfwer  the  covenant  entered  into  by  the  ajjignee 
for  himfelf  and  heirs,  with  the  commiffioners,  duly  to 
account  for  the  bankrupt's  effects. 

But  againft  the  petition,  it  was  urged,  that  this  matter 
was  not  fit  to  be  ended  in  a  fummary  way,  but  by  a  bill 
to  determine  it,  for  that  J.  N.  the  heir  and  adminiftra- 
trix of  the  ajjignee,  had  made  an  affidavit,  that  fhe  never 
confeffed  the  ajfignee,  her  father,  kept  the  bankrupt's 
money  in  a  feparate  bag  or  place,  nor  did  fhe  believe  the 
fact  to  be  fo  ;  that  the  ajfignee,  the  father,  died  indebted 
by  fpecialty  and  otherwile  feveral  thoufand  pounds  be- 
yond all  his  affets  ;  that  fhe  has  paid  fome  bonds,  and  ac- 
tions were  depending  upon  others ;  that  it  was  in  her 
election  to  prefer  which  of  the  fpecialties  fhe  pleafed, 
and  the  commiffioners  were  not  proper  to  determine  in 
a  fummary  way,  whether  the  payments  already  made  by 
the  adminiftratrix,  or  which  fhe  mould  make,  were,  or 
would  be,  good  and  legal  j  or  if  they  mould  make  fuch 
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determination,  this  could  be  no  way  binding  to  the  other 
creditors ;  therefore  the  order  now  defired,  that  the 
daughter  and  adminiftratrix  of  the  ajfignee,  fhould  ac- 
count with  the  commiffioners ;  would  be  of  no  ufe,  - 
fince  the  creditors  might  bring  their  action,  or  bill  in 
equity  againft  the  daughter  and  adminiftratrix  of  the 
ajfignee;  for  which  reafons  lord  chancellor  ordered  the 
petition  of  the  new  ajfignees  to  be  difmiffed,  and  directed 
them  to  bring  their  bill.  Ex  parte  Markland.  2  Peer 
Will.  546.  Trin.  Term.  1729.     L.  C.  King. 

Though  ajfignees  are  generally  chofe  from  among  the 
creditors,  and  thofe  commonly  to  whom  the  bankrupt 
is  moft  indebted,  yet  they  may  be  made  notwithstanding 
they  are  no  creditors,  nor  any  ways  concerned  in  the 
commiffion,  provided  the  major  part  in  value  of  the  cre- 
ditors appoint  them. 

And  ajfignees  may  bring  actions  for  debts  due  to  the 
bankrupt  in  their  own  names,  &c.  for  they  fhall  have 
the  fame  remedy  as  the  bankrupt  himfelf  might  have  had 
againft  his  debtors.  But  if  the  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
be  not  taken  out  within  fix  years  (the  time  directed  by 
law  for  fuing  of  debts)  then  the  defendant  in  an  action 
may  plead  the  ftatute  of  limitations :  in  cafe  the  com- 
miffion be  taken  out  within  fix  years,  and  the  align- 
ment made  within  that  time,  the  ftatute  preferves  the 
debts  by  the  affignment,  it  being  to  relieve  creditors 
againft  fraud.  2  Cro.  105.  1  Saund.  37.  Jones  verfus 
Pope. 

It  is  a  conftant  practice  to  make  an  affignment  of  the 
debts  and  eftate  of  the  bankrupt  to  ajfignees  in  truft  for 
themfelves  (if  creditors)  and  the  other  creditors  ;  and  it 
has  been  held,  that  where  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt  is 
taken  out,  the  bankrupt's  goods  do  not  thereupon  belong 
to  the  commiffioners,  for  until  an  affignment  thereof  is 
made,  the  property  is  not  transferred  out  of  the  bank- 
rupt ;  but  it  is  faid,  the  affignee  is  in  by  relation  from  the 
time  of  the  bankruptcy,  fo  as  to  avoid  all  mefne  acts, 
but  not  fo  as  to  be  actually  inverted  with  the  property. 
1  Salt.  108,111. 

Assignees,  how  removed.  By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  /31. 
If  an  affignment  of  a  bankrupt's  eftate  already  made  by 
the  commiffioners,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  purfuant  to 
the  choice  of  creditors,  fhould  be  found  neceffary  to  be 
vacated,  and  a  new  affignment  made  of  the  debts  and 
effects  unreceived,  a'nd  not  difpofed  of  by  the  then  ajfignees, 
to  other  perfons,  to  be  chofen  by  the  creditors  as  afore- 
faid,  it  is  lawful  for  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  keeper,  or 
commiffioners  of  the  great-feal,  upon  petition  of  any 
creditor,  to  make  fuch  order  therein  as  he  or  they  fhall 
think  juft  and  reafonable ;  and  in  cafe  a  new  affignment 
fhall  be  ordered  to  be  made,  then  fuch  debts,  effects, 
and  eftate  of  the  bankrupt,  mail  thereby  be  effectually 
and  legally  vefted  in  fuch  new  ajfignee  or  ajfignees,  and  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  him  or  them  to  fue  for  the  fame  in 
their  names,  and  to  difcharge  any  action  or  fuit,  or  give 
any  acquittance  for  fuch  debts,  as  effectually  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes  as  the  ajfignees  in  the  former  affignment 
might  have  done  ;  and  the  commiffioners  fhall  caufe  pub- 
lic notice  to  be  given  in  the  two  London  Gazettes  that 
fhall  immediately  follow  the  removal  of  fuch  ajfignees* 
and  the  appointment  of  fuch  others  as  aforefaid,  that  fuch 
ajfignees  are  removed,  and  fuch  others  appointed  in  their 
ftead,  and  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  indebted  to  the  bank- 
rupt's eftate,  do  not  pay  any  debts  to  the  ajfignees  re- 
moved ;  and  if  an  iffue  is  directed  to  be  tried  in  the  time 
of  the  old  ajfignees,  the  court  on  petition  will  order  the 
fame  iffue  to  be  tried  by  the  new  ones. 

If  there  is  any  injuftice  committed  by  ajfignees,  and 
that  they,  with  the  bankrupt's  confent,  will  admit  of 
fham  debts  being  proved,  the  court  will  remove  fuch 
ajfignees,  and  order  the  confideration  of  fuch  debts  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  all  parties  to  be  examined  upon  inter- 
rogatories, and  appoint  new  ajfignees,  and  to  direct  the 
commiffioners  to  fee  what  is  really  due  from  the  bank- 
rupt's eftate  t«  his  creditors  ;  and  after  the  ajfignees  are 
chofen,  will  order  cofts  of  the  parties  fo  unjuftly  acting, 
to  be  taxed  by  a  matter  and  paid  by  them. 

If  ajfignees  live  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  bankrupt's 
eftate  or  effects,  whereby  fuch  eftate  or  effects  may  be 
incumbered  with  heavy  charges,  or  occafion  a  neglect 
for  getting  in  fuch  effects ;  upon  the  application  of  the 
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majority  of  the  creditors  who  have  proved  their  debts 
under  the  coramiflion,  and  proving  the  fame  by  affidavit, 
the  court  will  difcharge  fuch  afftgnees,  and  direct  a  new 
affignraent  to  be  made  to  fuch  other  afftgnees  as  the  cre- 
ditors fiiall  appoint,  and  direct,  that  the  old  afftgnees  fhall 
join  in  fuch  new  affignment. 

If  it  appears  that  there  are  accounts  between  the  bank- 
rupt and  the  afftgnees,  and  that  the  afftgnees,  although  there 
may  be  notes  or  bonds  fubfifting,  fo  as  to  intitle  them  to 
prove  their  debts,  yet,  if  upon  the  balance  of  fuch  ac- 
counts, the  afftgnees  appear  to  be  debtor  to  the  bankrupt's 
eftate,  the  court  will  for  fuch  reafon  remove  them. 

If  there  appears  partiality  or  unfairnefs  in  the  choice 
of  afftgnees,  the  court  on  petition  will  remove  them. 

If  it  appears  that  afftgnees  have  prevented  creditors  from 
proving  their  debts,  to  make  number  and  value  for  the 
bankrupt's  certificate,  and  for  that  purpofe  have  con- 
tended fuch  debts,  and  have  refufed  to  admit  them ;  the 
court  will  for  fuch  unfairnefs  remove  the  afftgnees,  and 
admit  fuch  creditors  to  prove  fuch  debts  as  (hall  appear 
to  be  juftly  due  to  them.     Sec  Bankrupt. 

ASSISA  panis  et  cervifta,  the  power  or  privilege  of 
affiftng  or  adjufting  the  weights  and  meafures  of  bread 
and  beer ;  as  the  weight  of  bread  prefcribed  by  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  other  magiftrates,  is  ftill  called 
the  Jize  or  afftze  of  bread  :  fo  half  a  cruft  or  farthing- 
bread  is  in  Cambridge  called  aftze  of  bread  ;  and  a  fer- 
vitoris  there  a  fzor,  or  one  who  is  to  live  upon  fuch  an 
aflized  allowance  :  hence  to  affize,  I.  e.  to  match  cloths, 
filks,  &c.  or  to  get  fome  of  the  fame  afftze  or  propor- 
tion :  hence  zKofize  for  height  and  ftature. 

ASSISE,  according  to  our  ancient  books,  is  defined 
to  be  an  aflembly  of  knights,  and  other  fubftantial  men, 
with  the  bailiff  or  juftiee  in  a  certain  place,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain time  appointed.  Cujlom.  Normand.  cap.  24.  This 
word  is  properly  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  afftdeo,  to 
fit  together,  and  is  alfo  taken  for  the  court,  place,  or 
time,  when  or  where  the  writs  and  proceffes  of  affife  are 
handled  or  taken.  And  in  this  fignification  affife  is  ge- 
neral ;  as  when  the  juftices  go  their  feveral  circuits 
with  commiffion  to  take  all  affifes;  or  fpecial,  where  a 
fpecial  commiffion  is  granted  to  certain  perfons,  (for- 
merly oftentimes  done)  for  taking  an  affife  upon  one  or 
two  diffeifins  only.     Bracl.  lib.  5.  Cowell. 

_  Concerning  the  general  affife,  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land are  divided  into  fix  circuits,  and  two  judges  are  af- 
figned  by  the  king's  commiffion  to  every  circuit,  who 
hold  their  affifes  twice  a  year  in  every  county,  (except 
Middlefex,  where  the  king's  courts  of  record  do  fit,  and 
where  his  courts  for  his  counties  palatine  are  held)  and 
have  five  feveral  commiffions:  1.  Of  oyer  and  terminer, 
directed  to  them  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  by  which  they  are  empowered  to  try  treafons, 
felonies,  Src,  and  this  is  the  largeft  commiffion  they 
have.  2.  Of  gaol-delivery,  directed  to  the  judges  and 
file  clerk  of  affife  affociate,  which  gives  them  power  to 
try  every  prifoner  in  the  gaol  committed  for  any  offence 
tohatfoever,  but  none  but  prifoners  in  the  gaol ;  fo  that 
one  way  or  other  they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prifoners  in 
it.  3.  Of  affife,  directed  to  themfelves  only  and  the 
clerk  of  affife,  to  take  affifes,  and  do  right  upon  writs  of 
affife  brought  before  them  by  fuch  as.  are  wrongfully 
thruft  out  of  their  lands  and  pofTeffions  :  which  writs 
were  heretofore  frequent,  but  now  men's  pofTeffions  are 
fooner  recovered  by  ejectments,  &c.  4.  Of  nifi  prius, 
directed  to  the  judges  and  clerk  of  affife,  by  which  civil 
caufes  grown  to  ifl'ue  in  the  courts  above,  are  tried  in 
the  vacation  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the  county 
where  the  caufe  of  action  arifes  ;  and  on  return  of  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  to  the  court  above,  the  judges  there 
give  judgment.  5.  A  commiffion  of  the  peace,  in  every 
county  of  the  circuits  ;  and  all  juftices  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  are  bound  to  be  prefent  at  the  affifes  ;  and 
fheriffs  are  alfo  to  give  their  attendance  on  the  judges,  or 
they  fhall  be  fined.     Bacon's  Elem.  15,  16,  &c. 

There  is  a  commiffion  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer 
and  gaol-ckdivcry  of  Newgate,  held  feveral  times  in  a 
year,  for  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlefex, 
at  Jufticc-hall  in  the  Old  Baily,  where  the  lord  mayor  is 
the  chief  judge.  In  Wales  there  are  but  two  circuits, 
Noxth  and  South  Wales ;  for  each  of  which  the  king 
ift. 


appoints  two  perfons  learned  in  the  laws  to  be  judges. 
titat.  18  Eliz.  cap.  8.  If  juftices  fit  by  force  of  a  com- 
miffion, and  do  not  adjourn  the  commiffion,  it  is  deter- 
mined.    4  Injl.  265. 

The  conftitution  of  the  juftices  of  afftfe  was  begun  by 
Henry  II.  though  fomewhat  different  from  what  they 
now  are  ;  and  by  magna  charta,  juftices  fhall  be  fent 
through  every  county  once  a  year,  who,  with  the  knights 
of  the  refpedtive  fhires,  fhall  take  affifes  of  novel  dif- 
feifin,  &c.  in  their  proper  fhires,  and  what  cannot  be 
determined  there,  fhall  be  ended  by  them  in  fome  other 
place  in  their  circuit ;  and  if  it  be  too  difficult  for  them, 
it  fhall  be  referred  to  the  juftices  of  the  bench,  there  to 
be  ended.  9  Hen.  3.  cap.  12.  Juftices  of  affife,  he. 
are  to  hold  their  feffions  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  county; 
and  their  records  to  be  fent  into  the  Exchequer.  6  R.  2. 
9  Ed.  3.  By  flat.  21  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  The  lummer  affifes 
in  Buckinghamftiire  fhall  be  held  at  the  town  of  Buck- 
ingham. Affife  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  jury,  by  whom 
affifes  of  novel  diffefm  are  tried.  Lit.  c.  Rents.  The  pa- 
nels of  affifes  fhall  be  arrayed,  and  a  copy  indented  deli- 
vered by  the  fherifF,  &c.  if  demanded,  on  pain  of  forty 
pounds  byjlat.  6  Hen.  VI.  cap.  2.  And  affife  is  taken  for 
a  writ  for  recovery  of  poffeffion  of  things  immoveable, 
whereof  any  one  and  his  anceftors  have  been  difTeifed. 

ASSUMPSIT  is  taken  for  a  voluntary  promife,  by 
which  a  man  aflumes  or  takes  upon  him  to  perform  or 
pay  any  thing  to  another :  it  comprehends  any  verbal 
promife,  made  upon  confideration  3  and  the  civilians 
exprefs  it  diverfly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
mife, calling  it  fometimes  paclum,  fometimes  promifpo, 
or  conjlitutum.     Cowell.     See  Action. 

ASSURANCE.    See  Insurance. 

ASTRABATH  is  fituated  on  a  gulph  of  the  Cafpian- 
Sea,  being  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and 
partes  for  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  Perfia,  as  it  is  large, 
well  built,  rich,  and  very  populous.  Here  are  many 
fine  fabricks  of  filk,  and  woollen  fluffs,  more  particu- 
larly a  fort  of  camblet  that  is  vaftly  efteemed.  The  cir- 
cumjacent lands  are  equally  agreeable  and  fertile  in  every 
nccefTary  of  life,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  all 
covered  with  forefts  of  fruit-trees.  The  gulf  of  Ajlrahatb 
is  about  fifteen  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  four  or  five 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  but  is  only  navigable  for  fmall 
veffels,  becaufe  here  are  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feec 
water  at  its  entrance  to  the  Cafpian-Sea ;  but  it  is  of 
great  convenience  to  this  city,  by  means  of  the  com- 
munication it  has  with  all  the  Perfian  ones  feated  on  that 
fea. 

ASTRACAN,  a  city  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  in 
theCafpian  fea;  the  principal  merchants  trading  here  are 
Mufcovites,  Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Indians.  All  forts 
of  merchandizes  may  be  fold  in  the  morning  at  the  bazar 
or  market  of  the  Tartars,  where  other  nations  have  the 
liberty  of  carrying  theirs.  After  noon  the  Ruffian  bazar 
is  held,  where  the  Armenians  are  equally  admitted,  and 
the  Indians  tranfact  all  their  bufinefs  in  their  own  cara- 
vanfera. 

The  cuftoms  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  city, 
though  reckoned  very  low  and  moderate,  were  computed 
to  bring  in  to  the  late  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  250,000 
crowns  per  annum,  befides  the  convenience  of  vending 
all  the  native  commodities  of  Ruffia,  and  receiving  in 
exchange  the  filks,  cotton,  and  over  valuable  merchan- 
dizes of  Perfia,  India,  &c.  Here  is  a  fifh  called  bihege, 
which  is  caught  in  the  Volga,  near  its  mouth,  in  great 
abundance,  of  the  roes  of  which  they  make  what  we  call 
caviar,  in  which  the  Ruffians  drive  a  very  advantageous 
traffic. 

ASTRAGAL,  in  arcbitciiure,  fignifies  a  little  round 
member,  in  the  form  of  a  ring  or  bracelet,  ferving  as  an 
ornament  to  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  columns.  The 
aflragal  is  ufed  to  feparate  the  fafcia  of  the  architrave ;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  wrought  in  ehaplets  of  beads  and  berries. 
It  is  ufed  both  above  and  below  the  lights  adjoining  im- 
mediately to  the  dye  or  fquare  of  the  pedeftal. 

ASTRAGAL,  in  gunnery,  is  the  cornice  ring  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

ASTRINGENT,  in  phyfic,  fuch  medicines  as  are  of 

an  aftringeat  or  binding  quality.     The  fimples,  com- 
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monly  called  ajlringents,  principally  abound  with  rough, 
earthy,  or  faline  particles,  and  are  of  a  heavy  compact 
texture,  which,  at  firft  view,  forbids  them  to  be  meddled 
■with  in  diftillation.  In  tinctures  alfo  with  a  fpirituous 
menftruum,  they  are  very  unfuitable ;  becaufe  their  fu- 
perior  gravities  and  bulks  will  not  fuffer  them  to  unite 
with,  and  be  fufpended  in  fuch,  liquors. 

In  decoction,  indeed,  many  aftringents  may  be  re- 
tained with  efficacy,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  faline  and  ftyptic 
nature,  as  allum,  galls,  and  oak-bark ;  but  few  others 
can  be  thus  drdered  to  advantage,  becaufe  they  are  too 
heavy  for  fufpenfion  in  an  aqueous  fluid,     ^uincy's  Lei}. 

Ajlringents  are  very  proper  to  reftore  a  tone  and  elafti- 
city  to  the  animal  fibres,  when  debilitated  by  difeafes, 
intemperance,  or  accident.  But  thefe  are  very  feldom 
proper  without  a  previous  attenuation  of  the  juices,  and, 
a  courfe  of  deobftruent  medicines  ;  becaufe  obftructions 
ate  more  firmly  riveted,  and  the  vifcid  juices  circulated 
with  more  difficulty,  when  the  diameters  of  the  vefiels 
are  contracted  by  afiringents.     Hoffman. 

Astringents  in  dyeing,  are  moft  commonly  the  bark 
of  alder,  pome-granate,  crab,  and  walnut-tree,  when 
the  fap  rifes  ;  and  alfo  the  faw-duft  of  oak,  walnuc- 
Ihells  and  roots,  gall-nuts,  allum,  and  fumach.  See 
Dyeing. 

ASTROITES,  in  natural  hi/lory,  a  kind  of  figured 
.ftone,  having  on  its  furface  the  reprefentation  of  a  ftar. 

The  matter  and  fubftance  of  thefe  ftones,  if  broken, 
refembles  a  flint,  of  a  dark,  mining  politure;  but  much 
fofter,  and  eafily  corroded  by  an  acid  menftrum. 

Thefe  ftones,  as  we  now  find  them,  are  all  fragments, 
either  one  fingle  joint,  or  two,  three,  or  more  joints  fet 
together,  making  a  pentagonous  or  five-fided  column. 
Every  joint  confifts  of  five  angles,  which  are  either 
drawn  out  and  fharp,  and  confequently  the  fides  of 
pieces,  made  up  of  fuch  joints,  are  deep-channelled  ;  or 
the  angles  are  blunt,  and  round,  and  the  fides  plain  and 
very  little  hallowed. 

Thefe  ftones  generally  move  in  vinegar,  juice  of  le- 
mons, &c.  fending  forth  bubbles  like  chalk,  and  moft 
of  our  mineral  ftones.  This  motion  feems  to  proceed 
from  the  acid  mixing  with  the  mineral  fait,  fo  that  the 
fpirits,  by  fermentation,  breaking  forth  under  the  ftone, 
produce  that  effect.     Philof.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  ii. 

Naturalifts  are  not  agreed  to  what  fpecies  the  ajlroites 
ftiould  be  referred.  Some  will  have  them  native  ftones, 
others  rock-plants,  and  others  petrifactions  of  plants. 

ASTROLABE,  a  ftereographic  projection  of  the 
fphere,  either  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  the  eye 
being  fuppofed  to  be  placed  in  the  pole  of  the  world,  or 
on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  when  the  eye  is  fuppofed 
in  the  point  of  interfedtion  of  the  equinoftial  and  ho- 
rizon. 

Sea,  Astrolabe,  is  an  inftrument  for  taking  the  al- 
titude of  the  fun  or  ftars  at  fea ;  for  this  purpofe  you 
need  only  turn  to  the  fun,  fo  that  the  rays  may  pafs 
freely  through  both  the  fights,  and  the  fiducial  edge  of 
the  index  will  cut  the  altitude  in  the  limb. 

The  ajlrolabe  is  now  rarely  ufed,  and  this  is  no  wonder, 
becaufe  the  motion  of  the  fliip  renders  it  impoffible"  to 
keep  it  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  confequently 
the  altitude  obtained  from  it  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
Indeed  the  motion  of  the  fhip  renders  an  obfervation 
very  precarious,  when  taken  with  moft  other  inftruments. 
But  this  defect  is  now  happily  fupplied  by  that  ufeful  in- 
ftrument contrived  by  the  learned  J.  Hadiey,  Efqj  Called 
Hadley's  quadrant.     See  Quadrant. 

ASTURIAS,  a  principality  in  Spain,  lies  on  the 
north  fide,  along  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  borders  on  the  weft 
on  Galicia ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  divided  by  Caftile  and 
Leon,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  On  the  coaft  it  reaches 
to  the  port  Llanes,  now  Santillana,  where  it  joins  a  nar- 
row flip  of  land  belonging  to  Old  Caftile ;  which  runs  into 
the  fea  between  Afturias  and  Bifcay. 

The  places  of  moft  note  in  this  principality  are,  O- 
viedo,  Santillana,  Gijoni  and  the  little  province  of 
Liebana. 

Oviedo  is  about  twenty  miles  diftant  from  the  bay  of 
Bifcay. ;  the  country  about  it  is  very  mountainous,  but 
abounds  in  cattle,  Indian  wheat,  chefnuts,  corn,  and  all 
forts  of  grain.     The  mountains,  efpecially  thofe  which 


divide  this  principality  from  Leon  ,  and  Caftile,  befuJes- 
their  natural  fertility,  were  formerly  rich  in  mines  of  all 
forts  of  metals  and  minerals. 

Liebana  is  about  twenty-feven  miles  long,  and  twelve 
broad.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  craggy  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain,  exceflive  high,  and  almoft  inacceffible. , 
Thefe  mountains  are  called  Europs,  and  in  full  front  of 
the  fea,  and  produce  plenty  of  com,  wine,  fruit,  cattle, 
and  game. 

ATCHE,  the  fmalleft  coin  that  is  flfuck,  and  current 
in  the  grand  feignior's  dominions.  It  is  of  filver,  (no 
copper  coin  being  current  in  the  whole  Ottoman  empire, 
except  in  the  province  of  Babylon)'  and  is  worth  two 
thirds  of  an  Englifh  farthing.  It  is  pretty  much  like 
thofe' fpangles  of  tinfel  ufed  formerly  for  fettrhg  ofF  gofd 
and  filver  embroidery,  except  that  it  is  fomewhat  ftronger 
and  longer ;  and  it  is  marked  as  the  para  with  Arabiari 
characters.  Three  or  four  aides  are  commonly  given 
for  one  para. 

ATHANOR,  in  chemiftry,  a  kind  of  digeftihg  fur- 
nace, contrived  to  keep,  a  conftant  beat  for  a  confidera- 
ble  time. 

ATIBAR,  a  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gago  in  Africa  to  gold-duft  j  and  from  that 
word  the  Europeans,  and  efpecially  the  French,  have 
compofed  the  word  tibir,  which  alfo  fignifies  gold-duft 
among  thofe  who  trade  in  that  commodity. 

ATLAS,  a  fatin,  manufactured  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
of  feveral  forts  and  colours,  fome  being  plain,  fome 
ftriped,  fome  flowered,  and  the  flowers  either  gold  or 
only  filk.  Moft  of  the  colours  are  falfe,  efpecially  ths 
red  and  crimfon. 

The  manufacture  of  atlajfes,  efpecially  the  flowered, 
is  wonderful  and  lingular,  the  gold  and  filk  being  worked 
together  in  6ich  manner  as  no  European  workmen  can 
imitate ;  yet  they  are  very  far  from  having  that  fine  glofs 
and  luftre  which  the  French  know  how  to  give  their  filk 
fluffs. 

In  the  Chinefe  manufactures  of  this  fort,  they  gild 
paper  on  one  fide  with  leaf-gold,  then  cut  it  into  long 
flips,  and  weave  it  into  their  filks,  which  makes  them, 
with  very  little  coft,  look  exceeding  rich  and  fine.  The 
fame  long  flips  are  twifted  or  turned  about  filk  threads, 
fo  artificially,  as  to  look  finer  than  gold  thread,  though 
it  be  of  no  great  value.  This,  however,  may  afford  a 
good  hint  to  our  Britiih  weavers,  for  the  like  kind  of  im- 
provements. 

Among  the  feveral  forts  of  atlajfes,  the  moft  confide- 
rable  are  the  cotonis,  the  caucanias,  the  cofonis-bouilles,  and 
the  bouilles-chafmay,  or  charmay.  The  atlajfes  cotonis  are 
thus  called,  becaufe  the  ground  of  them  is  cotton,  and 
the  reft  filk.  The  caucanias  are  ftriped  fattins,  and  thofe 
of  them  which  feem  moft  filky  are  ftiled  quenkas.  The 
calquiers  are  fattins  made  after  the  Turkifh  manner,  or 
like  Hungary  point.  The  bouilles-cottonis  and  bouilles- 
charmay  are  thick  filks,  like  thofe  ftrong  taffeties  made  at 
Tours  in  France.  There  are  atlajfes  from  four  French 
ells  and  one  eighth  in  length,  by  two  thirds  in  breadth, 
to  fourteen  ells  in  length,  by  nine  tenths  in  breadth. 
Thofe  that  come  near  to  half  the  ufual  length  are  called 
half-pieces. 

Atlasses,  in  architecture,  are  thofe  figures,  or  half- 
figures  of  men,  commonly  ufed  inftead  of  columns  or 
pilafters,  to  fupport  any  member,  as  a  balcony,  or  the 
like.     They  are  otherwife  called  telamones. 

ATTACH,  fignifies  to  take  or  apprehend  by  com- 
mandment of  a  writ  or  precept.  There  is  this  difference 
between  an  arreft  and  an  attachment,  that  an  arreft  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  lower  courts  by  precept,  and  an  at- 
tachment out  of  higher  courts  by  precept  or  writ ;  and 
that  a  precept  to  arreft  hath  formal  words,  duel  facias, 
&c.  and  a  writ  of  attachment  thefe  words,  pracipimus 
tibi  quod  attachies  talem,  et  habeas  eum  coram  nobis,  &c. 
whereby  it  appeareth,  that  he  who  arrefteth,  carrieth  the 
party  arretted  to  another  higher  perfon  to  be  difpofed  of 
forthwith,  and  he  that  attacheth,  keepeth  the  party  at- 
tached, and  prefenteth  him  in  court  at  the  day  affigned  . 
in  the  attachment.     Cowell. 

ATTACHMENT,  is  a  procefs  that  iffues  at  thedif- 
cretion  of  the  judges  of  a  court  of  record,    again  ft  a 
perfon  for  feme  contempt,  for  which  he  is  to  be  com- 
mitted, 
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mitted,  and  «iay  be  awarded  by  them  upon  a  bare  fug- 
geftion,  oir  on  their  own  knowledge,  without  any  appeal, 
indictment,  or  information;  for  though  by  the  ftatute 
of  Magna  Charta,  none  are  to  be  imprifoned  fine  judicio 
parium  vel  per  legem  term  ;  yet  this  fummary  method  of 
proceeding,  being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  furtherance 
and  execution  of  j  uftice,  feems  to  have  been  long  prac- 
tifed,  and  is  certainly  now  eftablifhed  as  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  Lamb.  Eiren,  lib.  I.  cap.  16.  iNewAbr. 
1 80.     See  Wejl.  2.  cap.  3. 

Attachments  arc  ufually  granted  on  a  rule  to  fhew  caufe, 
unlefs  the- offence  complained  of  be  of  a  flagrant  nature, 
and  pofitively  fworn  to ;  in  which  cafe  the  party  is  or- 
dered to  attend,  which  he  muft  do  in  perfon,  as  muft 
every  one  againft  whom  an  attachment  is  granted  ;  and  if 
he  (hall  appear  to  be  apparently  guilty,  the  court  in  dis- 
cretion, in  confideration  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
other  circumftances,  will  either  commit  him  immediately, 
in  order  to  anfwer  interrogatories  to  be  exhibited  againft 
him,  concerning  the  contempt  complained  of,  or  will 
fuffer  him  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  anfwer  fuch  in- 
terrogatories ;  which  if  they  be  not  exhibited  within  four 
days,  the  party  may  move  to  have  the  recognizance  dif- 
charged  ;  otherwife  he  muft  anfwer  them,  though  ex- 
hibited after  the  four  days  ;  but  in  all  cafes,  if  he  fully 
anfwer  them,  he  fhall  be  difcharged  as  to  the  attachment, 
and  the  profecutor  fhall  be  left  to  proceed  againft  him  for 
the  perjury,  if  he  thinks  fit ;  but  if  he  deny  part  of  the 
contempts  only,  and  confefs  other  part,  he  fhall  not  be 
difcharged  as  to  thofe  denied,  but  the  truth  of  them  fhall 
be  examined,  and  fuch  punifhment  inflicted  as  from  the 
whole  fhall  appear  reafonable  ;  and  if  his  anfwer  be  eva- 
five  as  to  any  material  part,  he  (hall  be  punifhed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  he  had  confeffed  it.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
141.     iSali.84..     6  Mod.  73.     2  Jones  178. 

Attachment  foreign,  is  an  attachment  of  the  goods 
of  foreigners,  found  in  fome  liberty,  to  fatisfy  their  cre- 
ditors within  fuch  liberty.  Carth.  Rep.  66.  And  by  the 
cuftom  of  fome  places,  as  London,  &c.  a  man  may  at- 
tach money  or  goods,  in  the  hands  of  a  ftranger.  But 
a  foreign  attachment  cannot  be  had  when  a  fuit  is  depend- 
ing in  any  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  which  makes 
the  matter  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  any  other  court. 
Cro.  Eliz.  691.  And  nothing  is  attachable  but  for  a  cer- 
tain and  due  debt ;  though  by  the  cuftom  of  London 
money  may  be  attached  before  due,  as  a  debt ;  but  not 
levied  before  due.     Sid.  327.     I  Nets  Abr.  282,  283. 

Foreign  attachments  in  London,  upon  plaint  of  debt, 
are  made  after  this  manner:  "  A  oweth  B  100 1.  and  C 
is  indebted  to  A  iool.  B  enters  an  action  againft  A  of 
200I.  and  by  virtue  of  that  action  a  ferjeant  attacheth 
100 1.  in  the  hands  of  C,  as  the  money  of  A  to  the  ufe 
of  B,  which  is  returned  upon  that  action."  The  at- 
tachment being  made  returned  by  the  ferjeant,  the  plain- 
tiff is  immediately  to  fee  an  attorney  before  the  next 
court  holden  for  the  compter  ;  or  the  defendant  may  then 
put  in  bail  to  the  attachment,  and  nonfuit  the  plaintiff: 
four  court-days  muft  pafs  before  the  plaintiff  can  caufe 
C,  the  garnijhee,  in  whofe  hands  the  money  was  attached, 
to  fhew  caufe  why  B  fhould  not  condemn  the  100 1. 
attached  in  the  hands  of  C,  as  the  money  of  A,  the  de- 
fendant, in  the  action  (though  not  in  the  attachment)  to 
the  ufe  of  B,  the  plaintiff :  and  the  garnifhee  C  may 
appear  in  court  by  his  attorney,  wage  his  law,  and  plead 
that  he  hath  no  money  in  his  hands  of  the  defendant's 
or  other  fpecial  matter  ;  but  the  plaintiff  may  hinder  his 
waging  of  law,  by  producing  two  fufficient  citizens  to 
fwear  that  the  garnifhee  had  either  money  or  goods  in  his 
hands  of  A  at  the  time  of  the  attachment,  of  which  affi- 
davit is  to  be  made  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  being 
filed,  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  eftoppel  :  then  the 
plaintiff  muft  put  in  bail,  that  if  the  defendant  come 
within  a  year  and  a  day  into  court,  and  he  can  difcharge 
himfelf  of  the  money  condemned  in  court,  and  that  he 
owed  nothing  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  in  the  plaint 
mentioned,  the  faid  money  ffiall  be  forth  coining,  &c. 
if  the  garnifhee  fail  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  being 
warned  by  the  officer  to  come  into  court  to  (hew  caufe 
as  aforefaid,  he  is  taken  by  default  for  want  of  appear- 
ing, and  judgment  given  againft  him  for  the  goods  and 
money  attached  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  without  remedy 


either  at  common  law  or  in  equity ;  for  if  taken  in  exe- 
cution, he  muft  pay  the  money  condemned,  though  he 
hath  not  one  penny,  or  go  to  prifon  ;  but  the  garnifhee 
appearing  to  fhew  caufe  why  the  money  or  goods  attached 
in  his  hands,  ought  not  to  be  condemned  to  the  ufe  of 
the  plaintiff,  having  feed  an  attorney,  may  plead  as  afore- 
faid, that  he  hath  no  money  nor  goods  in  his  hands  of 
the  party's  againft  whom  the  Attachment  is  made,  and  it 
will  then  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  judgment  awarded,  &c. 
but  after  trial,  bail  may  be  put  in,  whereby  the  attachment 
fhall  be  diffolved,  but  the  garnifhee,  &c.  and  his  fecu- 
rity  will  then  be  liable  to  what  debt  the  plaintiff  fhall 
make  out  to  be  due,  upon  the  action  ;  and  an  attachment 
is  never  thoroughly  perfected,  till  there  is  a  bail  and  fa- 
tisfa&ion  upon  record.     Privileg.  Lond. 

A  citizen  of  London  was  indebted  to  a  foreigner  upon 
bond,  and  the  foreigner  was  indebted  to  the  citizen  upon 
a  fimple  contract;  the  foreigner  died,  and  upon  oath 
made  by  the  citizen,  that  his  debt  was  a  juft  debt,  he  le- 
vied a  plaint  in  London  againft  the  executor  of  the  fo- 
reigner; and  upon  four  defaults  recorded,  he  had  judg- 
ment, and  then  he  attached  the  debt  in  his  own  hands, 
finding  fureties,  that  if  the  debt  was  not  difproved  by 
the  executor  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or  the  judgment 
reverfed,  that  then  he  fhould  be  difcharged  of  fo  much 
of  the  debt  which  he  owed  on  the  bond ;  the  q'ueftion 
was,  whether  this  cuftom  did  extend  to  foreigners,  as 
well  as  to  citizens ;  it  was  not  refolved.     Dyer  109. 

Debt  upon  bond  for  one  hundred  marks,  conditioned 
to  pay  fifty  pounds  on  fuch  a  day,  &c.  the  defendant 
pleaded  a  tender  upon  the  day,  upon  which  they  were  at 
iflue,  but  afterwards  he  pleaded,  that  after  the  laft  con- 
tinuance the  one  hundred  marks  were  attached  in  his 
hands  in  London,  at  the  fuit  of  another,  &c.  And  upi 
on  demurrer  to  this  plea,  the  court  at  hrft  doubted, 
whether  an  attachment  was  good  pending  an  action  in  the 
court  at  Weftminfter ;  but  afterwards  they  held,  that  the 
one  hundred  marks  were  attachable  after  the  laft  conti- 
nuance.    Cro.  Eliz.  ioi,  691. 

In  an  action  on  the  cafe,  the  plaintiff  had  judgment 
againft  the  defendant,  and  he  owing  fixty  pounds  to  one 
G.  D.  he  entered  a  plaint  againft  him  in  London,  and 
attached  the  fixty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the  faid  defen- 
dant, againft  whom  the  plaintiff  had  recovered  as  afore- 
faid, and  had  execution  according  to  the  cuftom  ;  after- 
wards the  plaintiff  brought  a.fci.fa.  againft  the  defendant, 
to  fhew  caufe  why  he  fhould  not  have  execution  upon 
the  judgment  which  he  had  recovered,  to  which  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  the  execution  upon  attachment ;  and  upon 
demurrer  to  that  plea,  it  was  adjudged  againft  the  defen- 
dant, becaufe  a  duty  which  accrue.th  by  matter  of  record 
cannot  be  attached  by  the  cuftom  of  London;  for  judg- 
ments obtained  in  the  king's  courts  fhall  not  be  defeated 
or  avoided  by  fuch  particular  cuftoms,  they  being  of  fo 
high  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  reached  by  attachments 
1  Leon.  29. 

Debtor  and  creditor  being  both  citizens  of  London, 
the  debtor  delivered  feveral  goods  to  the  Exeter  carrier, 
then  in  London,  to  carry  and  deliver  them  at  Exeter, 
and  the  creditor  attached  them  in  the  hands  of  the  carrier 
for  the  debt  due  to  him  from  his  debtor;  adjudged,  that 
the  action  fhould  be  difcharged,  becaufe  the  carrier  is 
privileged  in  his  perfon  and  goods,  and  not  only  in  the 
goods  which  are  his  own,  but  in  thofe  of  other  men, 
of  which  he  is  in  poffeflion,  for  he  is  anfwerable  for  them. 
1  Leon,  189. 

Upon  a  plaint  affirmed  in  the  court  of  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter againft  the  defendant ;  the  money  due  to  the  plaintiff 
was  attached  in  the  hands  of  G.  D.  upon  a  fuggeftion, 
that  he  owed  money  to  the  defendant ;  thereupon  the 
faid  G.  D.  appeared  to  the  attachment,  and  pleaded  nil 
debet  to  the  defendant ;  and  upon  demurrer  to  this  plea, 
there  was  judgment  againft  him,  becaufe  he  ought  to 
have  pleaded  not  only  nil  debet,  but  alfo  that  he  had  no 
goods  of  the  defendant's  in  his  hands,  whereupon  G.  D. 
brought  a  writ  of  error,  &c.  and  the  judgment  in  Exeter 
was  reverfed;  for  it  was  adjudged,  that  nil  debet  alone 
was  a  good  plea.     1  Leon.  321. 

The  debtor  owed  the  creditor  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  G.  D.  owed  the  debtor  twelve  pounds,  the  debtor 
died  inceftate,  and  the  ordinary  eranted  admjftration  to 
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Wj  afterwards  the  creditor  affirmed  a  plaint  in  London 
againft  the  ordinary  for  the  hundred  pounds,  and  upon  his 
fuggeftion  that  by  the  default  of  the  ordinary  (being  re- 
turned nihil  habit)  the  twelve  pounds  was  attached  in  the 
hands,  of  G.  D.  and  after  the  fourth,  default  of  the  or-  ; 
dinary,  it  being  returned  non  ejl  inventus,  the  plaintiff  re- 
covered againft  G.  D. ;  afterwards  the  adminiftrator 
brought  an  action  of  debt  againft  him  for  twelve  pounds, 
to  which  he- pleaded  in  bar  this  cuftom  of  foreign  attach- 
ment ;  and  upon  a  demurrer  to  this  plea  the  adminiftrator 
had  judgment,  becaufe  no  action  did  lie  againft  the  or- 
dinary after  adminiftration  granted,  neither  could  the  ad- 
miniftrator have  any  action  againft  G.  D.  the  debtor  of 
the  inteftate.    Dyer  247. 

A  fum  of  money  was.  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas,  and  it 
was  attached  before  that  day ;  adjudged,  that  a  foreign 
attachment  cannot  reach  a  debt  before  it  is  due ;  therefore, 
though  the  judgment  on  the  attachment  was  after  Michael- 
mas, yet  the  money  being  attached  before  it  was  due,  it 
is  for  that  reafon  void.     Cro.  Eliz.  184. 

In  trefpafs  for  making  a  dyer's  furnace,  it  was  found, 
that  upon  a  plaint  levied,  the  fheriff  attached  it,  being 
fattened  to  a  wall  of  the  houfe,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
defendant*  againft  whom  the  action  was  now  brought ; 
adjudged,  that  it  being  fixed  to  the  wall,  it  could  not  be 
attached*    Cro.  Eliz.  370. 

An  executor  fubmitted  to  an  award,  and  the  arbitrators 
awarded,  that  the  defendant  mould  pay  the  executor 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  money:is  not  at- 
tachable in  his  hands  by  any  creditor  of  his  teftator, 
though  it  is  aflets  in  his  hands  when  he  recovered,  be- 
'  caufe  it  was  not  due  to  the  teftator  tempore  mortis,  and  the 
tuftom  of  foreign  attachments  extends  only  to  uch  debts. 
I  Vent.  in. 

The  plaintiff  fet  forth  the  cuftom  to  be,  that  the  debt 
ought  to  be  affirmed  upon  the  oath  of  the  party  in  curia 
Guildhall,  and  then  he  alledged,  that  he  made  oath  in 
curia  vicecomitis-  in  cemputatorio,.  &c.  the  caufe  wa«  ended 
by  agreement.     Dyer  199., 

Cafe  by  adminijlrator,.  in  which  the  caufe  was,  that  Te- 
nant was  indebted  to  the  inteftate  by  bond,  and  the  in- 
teftate  was  indebted  to  Heydon  upon  a  contraft,  and  that 
he  (the  adminiftrator)  intending  to  put  the  bond  in  fuit 
againft  Tenant,  he  promifed,  that  if  the  adminiftrator 
would  forbear,  &c.  he,  the  defendant,  would  pay,  &c. 
afterwards  Heydon  brought  an  action  of  debt  upon  the 
contract  againft  the  adminiftrator  in  London,  and  the 
money  which  Tenant  owed  to  the  inteftate  was  attached 
in  Tenant's  hands ;  and  now  the  adminiftrator  brought 
ap  action  on  the  promife  againft  Tenant,  who  pleaded  all 
this  matter  ;  and  upon  a  demurrer,  it  was  infilled  for 
the  plaintiff,  that  this  debt  was  not  attachable  by  a  fo- 
reign attachment,  becaufe  the  promife  being  to  pay  at  a 
day  to  come,  refts  altogether  in.  damages,  and  nothing 
is  attachable  but  a  certain  and  due  debt:  fed  per  curiam, 
this  debt  is  attachable,  for  it  is  a  due  and  certain  debt 
before  the  promife  made,  becaufe  the  promife  was  to  pay 
the  debt  due  to  the  inteftate  by  bond ;  but  it  might  have 
been  otherwife  if  the  debt  had  ari'fen  upon  a  promife. 
1  Roll.  Rep.  105. 

If  a  man  fue  another  in  the  mayor's  court,  &c.  and  a 
third  perfon  is  indebted  to  the  defendant  as  much  as  he 
ewes  the  plaintiff,  and  the  money  is  attached  in  the  hands 
of  this  third  perfon,  and  condemned,  and  afterwards 
judgment  is  given  againft  him,  yet  at  any  time  before 
execution  the  plaintiff  may  refort  to  the  defendant  again, 
who  is  his  principal  debtor,  and  get  judgment  and  exe- 
cution againft  him.     Dyer  182. 

A  foreign  attachment  was  pleaded  to  an  action  of  debt ; 
the  plaintiff  in  that  action  replied,  that  he  was  not  in- 
debted to  the  defendant  in  any  fum  by  which  he  might  be 
attached  to  appear  ;  and  this  was  held  a  good  replication, 
becaufe  it  was  iffuable  whether  be  was  indebted  or  not, 
for  if  he  was  not  indebted,  then  he  could  not  be  attached. 
Cro.  Eliz.  598. 

Debt  was  brought  in  C.  B.  upon  a  bill  penal  of  13I. 
13  s.  4d.  they  pleaded  in  bar  a  foreign  attachment  in  Lon- 
don, made  by  one  Moulton  of  13  1.  in  his  hands  ;  and 
upon  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was  adjudged  ill,  becaufe 
it  did  not  appear,  that  the  131.  .attached  was  part  of  the 
debt  of  13I.  13s.  4d.  due  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  origi- 
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nal  action;  but  the  chief  reafon  was,  becaufe  it  appeared* 
m  the  plea,  that  the  attachment  was  made  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  original  in  the  C.  B.  a'nd  fo  pending  tha?  ac- 
tion in  that  court,  which  ought  hot  to  be.  Cro.  Eliz.  691 . 
Ailion  of  debt,  &c.  The  defendant  pleaded  in  bar, 
that  there  was  a  cujlom  in  London  to  attach  the  debt  be- 
fore the  day  of  payment  came;  ct  per  curiam,  fuch  a  cuf- 
tom may  be  good,  but  to  have  judgment  to  recover  the 
debt  before  the  day  of  payment  is  come,  eannot  be  a 
good  cuftom,  becaufe  the  debtee  himfelf  could  not  reco- 
ver in  fuch  cafe,  and  therefore  ha  who  made  the  attach- 
ment fliall  not.  This  cuftom  wa-s  pleaded,  that  the 
debtee  in  perfon,  or  by  his  attorney,  may  fwear  that  the 
debt  is  due  ;  but  this  cannot  be  good  as  to  the  attorney  ; 
it  was  agreed,  that  goods  might  be  attached  by  a  foreign 
attachment,  and  that  the  value  thereof  ought  to  be  found 
before  judgment ;  but  that  this  plea  was  ill,  becaufe  the 
defendant  did  not  aver  it,  viz.  et  hoc  paratws  eft  verifcarc. 
W.  Jones,  406. 

In  action  of  debt  on  bond,  <he  defendant  pkaded  in 
bar  the  cujlom  of  London,  wherein  the  cafe  was  thus,  via. 
John  North,  the  now  defendant,  owed  Winfkell  55  1. 
and  Winfkell  owed  John  North  55 1.  who  being  dead, 
and  his  widow  being  adminiftratrix,  commenced  this  ac- 
tion againft  Winfkell,  and  fet  forth,  that  he  levied  a 
plaint  in  the  counter  againft  the  adminiftratrix,  for  this 
55  1.  (but  did  not  fet  forth,  that  it  was  due  to  him  at  the 
time  of  the  plaint  levied,)  that  flic  was  fummoned  by 
a  ferjeant  at  mace  to  appear  at  the  next  court,  who  re- 
turned that  {he  nihil  habuit  within  the  city,  by  which  (he 
might  be  attached,  and  fhe  not  appearing,  Winfkell  af- 
firmed ore  tenus,  that  he  owed  John  North  53  !.  (but  did 
not  fet  forth,  that  it  was  within  the  jurifdiction  of  that 
court)  and  prayed,  that  fhe  might  be  attached  by  that 
money,  in  his  own  hands,  to  appear,  which  was  done 
accordingly,  and  fhe  not  appearing  in  four  courts  after- 
wards, Winfkell,  at  the  fifth  court,  prayed  execution  of 
the  laid  debt  of  53 1.  fo  attached  in  his  hands,  and  made 
oath,  that  John  North  owe.d  him  that  money,  and  that 
his  adminiftratrix  detained  it  from  him,  and  thereupon 
he  had  judgment  to  recover  the  faid  53 1.  in  part  of  the 
55 1.  due  to  him,  and  found  pledges  to  reftore,  if  the 
debt  fliould  be  difproved  by  the  adminiftratrix  within  a 
year  next  enfuing,  and  averred,  that  the  debt  for  which 
he  was  now  fued  was  parcel  of  the  faid  53 1.  which  could 
not  be,  becaufe  the  55 1.  was  due  to  himfslf,  and  that 
the  bond  upon  which  the  adminiftratrix  had  declared 
againft  him,  was  given  to  her  to  fecure  part  of  the  debt 
of  the  53 1.  due  from  him  to  the  faid  John  North,  which 
is  contradictory  to  what  he  had  averred  before ;  befides, 
upon  a  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was  held,  that  the  debt 
muft  be  due  to  Winfkell  before  he  made  the  attachment  ; 
and  he  having  fet  forth,  that  it  was  not  due  before  that 
time,  he  cannot  levy  a  plaint  for  a  debt  before  it  is  due, 
and  by  confequence  cannot  have  a  foreign  attachment  to 
compel  an  appearance  to  fuch  a  plaint.     2  Lutw.  977. 

Ruled,  that  money  owing  on  a  judgment  obtained  id 
the  king's  court,  cannot  be  attached.     1.  Mod.  103. 

The  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  debt  in  London 
againft  the  Hambrough  company,  who  not  appearing  up- 
on a  fummons,  and  a  nihil  returned,  an  attachment  was 
!  granted  to  attach  the  debts  owing  to  the  company  in  the 
hands  of  feveral  perfons  ;  and  this  being  removed  by  cer- 
tiori  into  B.  R.  it  was  objected,  that  the  debts  owing  to 
a  corporation  are  not  attachable  ;  but  a  procedendo  was 
granted,  for  they  are  proper  judges  below,  whether  this 
is  within  the  cujlom  of  London  ;  if  there  is  no  fuch  cuftom, 
and  they  rule  that  there  is,  the  party  grieved  may  have 
his  remedy  at  law  ;  fo  let  them  proceed  according  to  theif 
cuftom,  at  their  peril,     r  Mod.  212. 

Debt  upon  bond,  conditioned  to  pay  50 1.  before  fuch 
a  day;  the  defendant  pleaded  the  cuftom  of  London  of 
foreign  attachment,  viz.  that  where  a  man  is  indebted  to 
another,  and  that  man  hath  money  due  to  him  from  one 
in  London,  that  the  creditor  may  attach  it  before  it  is  due 
to  him,  and  that  fuch  a  creditor  of  the  now  plaintiff  did 
attach  50 1.  in  the  defendant's  hands  before  it  was  due 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  i?ave  fecurity,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom, to  repay  the  debt,  if  it  fliould  be  difproved  within  a 
year  and  a  day  ;  and  that  on  fuch  a  day  (which  was  after 
the  date  of  the  bond)  he  paid  the  50 1.  to  the  creditor  up- 
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on  a  fci.  fa.  brought  againft  him  (the  defendant)  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom ;  and  upon  a  demurrer  to  this  plea 
in  bar,  it  was  infilled,  that  a  cuftom  to  attach  money 
before  it  was  due,  could  not  be  good  ;  but  adjudged,  that 
it  was,  for  though  it  might  be  attached  as  a  debt,  it  could 
not  be  levied  before  it  was  due;  and  fo  the  cuftom  was 
laid.     SliL  327. 

The  cafe  referred  by  the  Cb.  Juft.  Holt,  at  a  trial  be- 
fore him,  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  was  thus: 
Is.  Mafters  owed  money  to  Gosfreighf,  and  died,  and 
the'  defendant  Lewis,  afterward?  received  250  1.  due  to 
Mafters  the  intertate  ;  Gosfreight  contended  the  admini- 
ftration,  and  before  it  was  granted,  he  levied  a  plaint  in 
the  fherifPs  court  againft  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  debt  due  to  him  from  Matters  the  inteftate  ; 
becaufe,  till  adminiftration  granted,  the  ordinary  did  re- 
prefent  his  perfon  :  upon  tfiis  plaint,  there  was  a  nihil 
returned,  and  upon  four  fummons,  there  was  a  fcirc 
facias  and  judgment  againft  the  archbiihop;  and  this 
money  was  attached  in  the  hands  of" the  defendant,  Lewis, 
as  a  debt  due  from  the  archbiihop  to  the  inteftate ;  and 
it  was  afterwards  condemned  and  paid  to  Gosfreight ; 
then  adminiftration  was  granted  to  the  plaintiff  Mafters, 
who  brought  an  indebitatus  afjumpfit  againft  Lewis  ;  and 
upon  r.on  afjumpfit,  pleaded,  the  queftion  referred  was, 
whether  this  payment  to  Gosfreight  was  a  good  dif- 
charge  to  Lewis,  by  virtue  of  the  cuftom  of  London  of 
foreign  attachment;  and  adjudged  that  it  was  not,  be- 
caufe the  plaint  was  levied  againft  the  archbiihop,  who 
was  neither  debtor  nor  debtee,  therefore  could  neither 
fue  nor  be  fued.  The  reafon  why  money  is  attachable  in 
the  hands  of  the  garnifhee,  is  to  make  the  real  deb;or  ap- 
pear, upon  whole  appearance,  thegarnifb.ee  is  difcharged, 
and  then  the  debtor  mull:  put  in  bail  to  render  his  body, 
or  pay  the  condemnation  money;  but  the  archbiihop 
cannot  be  compelled  to  do  either  ;  and  therefore  he  is 
not  within  the  cuftom,  nor  the  defendant  Lewis  either, 
becaufe  he  was  never  indebted  to  the  archbifhop,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  compelled  to  appear,  by  levying  a 
plaint  againft  the  archbiihop,  to  whom  nothing  was  due; 
the  plaintiff  had  judgment.  5  Mod.  75,  92. 

The  cafe  was :  Wallis  owed  Snell  500  1.  and  Parker 
owed  Wallis  220I.  which  he  affigned  to  Snell  in  part  of 
his  debt :  Wallis  being  alfo  indebted  to  Lewis  in  250 1. 
he  levied  a  plaint  againft  Wallis  in  the  fherifPs  court  of 
London,  fuggefting,  that  Parker  owed  him  220  1.  which 
Lewis  attached  in  the  hands  of  Parker ;  and  Snell  became 
bail   for  Wallis   at  the  fuit  of  Lewis,    and  afterwards 
Jirought  an  habeas  corpus,  and   removed   the  plaint  into 
E.  R.  and  was  alfo  bail  for  Wallis  there,  and  Lewis  de- 
clared  againft  him   there :  afterwards  Wallis   came  be- 
fore a  bulge  of  B.  R.  and  declared,  that  he  never  con- 
tented that  Snell  fhould  be  bail  for  him,  cither  upon  the 
attachment  or  upon  the  habeas  corpus,  and  all  was  done 
without  his  knowledge ;  whereupon   he  prayed  a  pro- 
cedendo to  the  action  in  London,  which  the  judge  grant- 
ed, it  being  confidently  .affirmed  to  him,  that  no  bail 
Could  be  put   in  upon  a  foreign  attachment,  unlefs  the 
loid-mayor  was  prefent,  nor  then,  if  the  defendant  did 
not  content ;    and  upon  this  procedendo  Wallis   confefled 
the  action  below  at  the  fuit  of  Lewis,  and  he  had  judg- 
ment:  and  Snell,  who  was  his  bail,  was  taken   in  exe- 
cution, and  paiJ  the  money  to  Lewis.     Et  per  curiam, 
after  Wallis  had  affigned  to  Snell  the  debt  due  to   him 
from  Parker,  it  then   became   the  right  and  property  of 
Snell,  and  Wallis  was  then   no  more  than  a  truftee  for 
Snell;  if  fo,  then  Snell  being  bail  to  the  foreign  attach- 
ment, it  was  quafifor  Wallis,  and  by  his  affent,  and  that 
being  done,  both   the  foreign   attachment,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings in  it,  are  at  an  end  ;  for  the  defign  of  a  foreign 
attachment   is  only  to  compel  the  defendant  in  the  ori- 
ginal  action  to  appear;  and   after  bail  was   put  in   upon 
the  habeas  corpus,  and  Lewis  had  declared  in  B.  R.  then 
the  court  was  poffeffed  of  the  cayfe,  and    it  mall   never 
be  reftored  afterwards  to  the  inferior  court  by  any  fug- 
geftion  of  the  defendant,  as  it  was  done  in  this  cafe  by 
Wallis;  therefore  a fuperfedeas  was  awarded  to  the  pro- 
cedendo,   quia    improvide,  &c.  by  which   the   judgment, 
and  all  the  proceedings  in  the  fherifPs  court,  were  coram 
nonjudice,  and   reftitution   was  ordered    to   be  made  to 
Snell,  and  Lewis  was  left   to  proceed   upon  the   action 
removed  by  the  habeas  corpus.     T.  Jones,  ill.. 
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Where  a  foreign  attachment  is  pleaded  to  an  action, 
the  cuftom  is  to  fet  forth,  that  he  who  levied  the  plaint 
fhall  have  execution  of  the  debt  owing  by  himfelf,  and 
by  which  he  was  attached,  if  the  plaintiff  in  the  original 
action  fhall  not  difprove  it  within  a  year  and  a  day  ;  now? 
if  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  below  doth  not  fet  forth  fuch. 
conditional  judgment  given  by  the  court,  it  is  wrong, 
becaufe  he  doth  bring  his  cafe  within  the  cuftom.  2 
Lutw.  985. 

In  afjumpfit,  &c.  there  was  evidence  given,  that  the 
debt  was  attached  by  the  cuftom  of  London  before  the 
action  brought,  and  that  it  was  condemned  there  before 
the  plea  pleaded  ;  and  this  evidence  was  given  upon  the 
general  iffue  non  ajfumpfit,  and  it  being  infifted  for  the 
defendant,  that  this  ihould  relate  fo  as  to  defeat  the 
plaintiffs  action  ;  it  was  adjudged,  that  where  there  is  an 
attachment  and  condemnation  before  the  action  brought, 
it  may  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  general  iffue,  be- 
caufe there  is  an  alteration  of  the  property  ;  but  if  the 
attachment  be  only  for  the  action  brought,  and  the  con- 
demnation afterwards,  the  attachment  may  be  pleaded  in 
abatement,  and  the  condemnation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar., 
but  fhall  not  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  iffue, 
becaufe  by  the  condemnation  the  property  is  altered,  but 
not  before.     1.   Sail:   280. 

In  affumpfit,  the  defendant,  in  difcharge  of  the  note  up- 
on which  the  action  was  brought,  produced  the  r.  cord  of 
a  foreign  attachment,  wherein  the  laid  debt  was  attached 
and  condemned,  and  Trevor,  Cb.  fufl.  of  C.  B.  held  this 
a  good  difcharge  ;  but  if  the  plaintiff  could  have  fhewed 
an  original  precedent  to  the  attachment,  fo  that  it  might 
appear,  that  the  court  was  poffeffed  of  the  action  before 
the  attachment,  the  plaintiff  might  have  recovered,  not- 
withftanding  the  debt  was  attached  and  condemned  ;  but 
in  this  cafe,  the  declaration  was  between  the  time  of  the 
attachment  and  the  condemnation,  1  Salh,  291. 

W.  R.  broke,  and  went  beyond  fea;  but  before  he 
went,  he  affigned  his  goods  to  three  perfons,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  two  of  thefe  affignees  being 
his  creditors,  fet  up  a  truftee  for  them  to  attach  the 
goods  in  London:  now,  upon,  an  attachment,  there 
always  goes  a  fcire facias  by  way  of  garnifhment,  to  which 
thefe  two  affignees,  who  were  creditors,  would  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  third  affignee,  who  was  no  creditor,  of- 
fered to  appear  and  plead  ;  but  the  judge  of  the  court 
refufed  his  plea,  unlefs  he  would  appear  for  the  other 
two,  and  thereupon  moved  for  a  prohibition,  and  the 
court  inclined  againft  the  cuftom  to  compel  one  garnifhee 
to  appear  for  the  reft;  but  the  common  ferjeant  faid,  that 
if  he  put  in  bail,  and  wage  his  law  alone,  that  would  dif- 
folve  the  attachment.  'Mod.  Ca.  Smith.  See  Mayor 
of  London. 

ATTENUANTS,  or  attenuating  medicines,  are  fuch 
as  fubtilize  and  divide  the  humours  into  fmaller  particles, 
fo  that  they  may  be  more  eafily  circulated  through  the 
veffels. 

Attenuating  and  inciding  medicines,  are  of  very  extent 
five  ufe  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  and  come  under  diffe- 
rent denominations,  according  to  the  different  effects 
they  produce.  Thus,  when  tenacious  and  vifcid  juices 
not  only  ftagnate  in  the  cavities  of  the  veffels,  but  ob- 
ftruct  the  minute  ducts  of  the  vifcera  and  emunctories, 
thefe  medicines,  by  their  inciding  and  attenuating  qua- 
lity, difcharge  the  humours,  and  remove  the  obltructi- 
ons  ;  for  which  reafon  they  may  not  improperly  be  cal- 
led aperients.  They  alfo  deferve  the  name  of  antifcor- 
butics,  and  fweeteners  of  the  blood  ;  for  fince  the  purity 
and  proper  temperament  of  the  vital  juices  depend  upon 
the  due  fecretion  and  excretion  of  every  thing  fuperfluous 
and  recrementitious  in  the  conftitution,  and  fince  the 
necefiary  degrees  of  fecretion  and  excretion  are  inter- 
cepted by  the  minute  ducts  of  the  glands  and  emunctories 
being  blocked  up  by  thick  and  vifcid  juices,  it  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  vifcid 
humours,  and  remove  obftructions,  muft  be  fweeteners 
of  the  blocd,  and  excellent  remedies  againft  the  fcurvy, 
in  which  the  humours  have  evidently  loft  their  due  tem- 
perament, are  become  impregnated  with  heterogeneous, 
vifcid,  faline,  fulphureous,  and  acrid  principles.  Hoff- 
man. 

ATTIC,  in  architecture,  implies  a  kind  of  building, 

wherein   there  is  no  roof  or  covemig  to  be  feen,  the 
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buildings  of  Athens  being  generally  of  this  form  j  whence 
the  name. 

Attic  order,  according  to  M.  le  Clerc,  is  a  kind  of 
rich  pedeftal.  Some  architects  give  it  the  feveral  capitals 
of  all  the  orders  of  columns  ;  but  he  fays,  the  Ionic,  Ro- 
man, and  Corinthian,  do  not  at  all  become  it.  The  beft 
way,  in  his  opinion,  is  only  to  diftinguifh  the  capitals 
by  a  difference  in  their  mouldings  ;  which  may  be  made 
more  or  lefs  ftmple,  and  more  or  lefs  delicate,  according 
to  the  relation  they  are  to  bear  to  the  architecture. under- 
neath. 

The  name  Attic  is  alfo  given  to  a  whole  ftory,  in 
which  this  order  enters;  this  little  order  being  always 
found  over  another  that  js  greater. 

This  pedeftal,  or  falfe  pilafter,  he  fays,  ought  always 
to  have  the  fame  breadth  with  the  column  or  pilafter  un- 
derneath ;  and  its  height  may  be  equal  to  a  third,  or  even 
a  half  of  the  fame  column  or  pilafter  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported. 

Attic:  continued,  is  that  which  encompafTes  the  whole 
contour  of  a  building,  without  any  interruption,  fol- 
lowing all  the  jets,  the  returns  of  the  pavilions,  &c. 

Attic  interpofed,  is  one  fituate  between  two  fmall 
ftones,  fometimes  adorned  with  columns  or  pilafters. 

Attic  bafe,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  bafe  in  the  Ionic  or- 
der, by  the  ancient  architects ;  and  alfo  by  Palladio,  and 
other  moderns,  in  the  Doric.  It  is  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all  bales. 

ATTORNEY,  is  a  perfon  appointed  by  another  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  ftead,  and  is  as  much  as  procurator  or 
fyniicus,  in  the  civil  law.  Cowell.  JVeJi,  in  his  Symb.  part. 
I.  lib.  2,  ftfl.  559.  defines  attomies  thus  :  Attornies  are 
fuch  pcrfons  as  by  the  confent,  commandment,  or  re- 
queft  of  another,  do  take  heed,  fee  to,  and  take  upon 
them,  the  charge  of  other  men's  bufinefs  in  their  abfence. 
— But  the  perfon  here  fir  ft  treated  of,  is  an  attorney  at  law, 
who  is  appointed  to  profecute  and  defend  for  his  client, 
and  is  confidered  as  an  officer  belonging  to  the  courts  of 
juftice;  concerning  whom  are  feveial  ftatutes  and  adju- 
dications. 

In  refpect  of  the  feveral  courts,  there  are  attornies  at 
large,  and  attornies  fpecial,  belonging  to  this  or  that 
court.  An  attorney  may  be  follicitor  in  other  courts,  by 
a  fpecial  retainer.  One  may  be  attorney  on  record,  and 
another  do  the  bufinefs  ;  and  there  are  attornies,  who  ma- 
nage bufinefs  out  of  the  courts,  &c. 

4  Hen.  IV.  it  was  enacted,  that  the  juftices  fliould  ex- 
amine attornies,  and  remove  the  unfkilful  ;  and  attornies 
fhall  fwear  to  execute  their  offices  truly,  &c.     The  fta- 
tute  33  Hen.  VI.  and  VII.  was  made  to  reftrain  the  num- 
ber of  attornies.  None  fha'l  be  admitted  attornies  in  courts 
of  record,  but  fuch  as  have  been  brought  up  in  the  faid 
courts,  or  are  well  praclifed  and  fkilled,  and   of  an  ho- 
ned difpofition ;  and  no  attorney  fhall  fuffer  any  other  to 
follow  a  fuit  in  his  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20  1.  to 
be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  party  grieved.     At- 
tornies site  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  government,  under 
penalties,  and   difability  to  practife,   13  IVill.  111.  <r.  6. 
By  an  order  of  all  the  judges,  attornies  are  to  be  admitted 
of  fome  inn  of  court,  or  chancery  (except  houfekeepers 
in  London  and  Weftminfter,  &c. )    and  none  fhall   be 
fworn  an  attorney  till  he  is  thus  admitted.     No  attorney 
{hall  put  himfelf  out  of  the  fociety  he  is  admitted  of  till 
he  is  admitted  of  fome  other  fociety,  and  deliver  a  certi- 
ficate thereof;  and  all  attornies  are  to  be  in  commons,  at 
the  times  ordered  by  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong ; 
and  offending  therein,  fhall  be  put  out  of  the  roll  of  at- 
tornies:   Ordin.  Mich.  3  Ann.      Attachments  have  been 
granted  againfi  thofe  who  have  difobeyed  this  order,   in 
not  being  admitted  of  fome  inn,  &c.   after  fervice  of  the 
order.     The  act  Geo.  II.  c   23,  ordains,  that  all  attornies 
{hall   ie  fworn,  admitted,  and  inrolled,  before  allowed 
to  fue  out  writs  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  ;  and,  after 
the  lft  of  December,   1730,  none  fhall  be   permitted  to 
practife,  but  fuch  as  have  ferved  a  clerkfhip  of  five  years 
to  an  attorney,  &c.  duly  fworn  and  admitted ;  and  attor- 
nies fhall   not  have  more  than  two  clerks  at  one  time, 
Sic.     He  who  is  an  attorney  at  one  time,  is  attorney  at  all 
times  pending  the  plea,   1  Danv.  609  :  and  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant  may  not  change  his  attorney,  while  the  fuit 
is  depending,  without  leave  of  the  court,  which  would 


reflect  on  the  credit  of  attornies,  nor  until  his  fees  arc  paid, 
Mich.  14.  Car.  II.  Attornies  have  the  privilege  to  fue 
and  be  fued  only  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  where 
they  practife ;  and  they  fhall  not  be  chofen  into  offices 
againft  their  will. 

The  youth,  defirous  of  being  an  attorney,  ought  to 
have  a  clear,  folid,  and  unclouded  underftanding,  inde- 
fatigable patience  and  induftry,  and  a  prodigious  me- 
mory, together  with  a  genteel  perfon,  great  fluency  of 
fpeech,  and  both  the  behaviour  and  liberal  education  of 
a  gentleman.  He  ought,  in  particular,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue;  though,  as  all  law  proceedings 
are  now  in  Englifh,  that  language  is  not  fo  neceflary  as 
it  was  formerly.  He  fhould  be  able,  upon  occafion,  to 
exprefs  his  thoughts  in  writing,  with  great  clearnefs  and 
purity  of  language;  and  to  write  with  expedition  a  good 
bold  round  hand,  and  the  fecretary,  or  that  commonly 
ufed  in  ingroffing.  He  fhould  alfo  know  fo  much  of  the 
old  court  hands  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  ;  and  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  that  he  fhould  be  well  verfed  in  the 
rules  of  arithmetic.  It  is  likewife  proper,  that  he  fhould 
underftand  the  old  French  and  the  low  Latin  abbrevia- 
tions ;  for  though  the  ufe  of  thefe  is  now  laid  afide,  the 
young  clerk  will  find  them  of  fervice,  in  cafe  he  fhould 
have  occafion  to  fearch  court,  or  examine  ancient  deeds  : 
but  this  knowledge  he  may  eafily  acquire  during  his 
clerkfhip. 

The  young  gentleman,  who  defigns  to  engage  in  this 
profeffion,  ought  to  be  poffeffed  of  an  uncorruptible  in- 
tegrity, and  to  be  above  harbouring  the  thoughts  of  gain- 
ing money  by  little  mean  and  low  arts  :  he  fhould  be 
poffeffed  of  a  fortune  fufficient  to  prevent  his  lying  under 
the  temptation  of  having  recourfe  to  bafe  methods  of  ob- 
taining money,  and  have  too  much  humanity  and  good- 
nature, to  treat  a  perfon  in  diftrefs  with  difrefpect.  In 
fhort,  a  parent  or  guardian  ought  to  be  very  follicitous 
to  find  out  a  mafter  for  him  of  known  integrity,  and  fuf- 
ficient practice.  This  is  the  more  neceflary  ;  for  the  temp- 
tations to  which  the  youth  will  be  liable  from  the  exam- 
ple of  his  fellow-clerks  are,  in  London,  fo  numerous^ 
that  if  to  thefe  be  added  his  mailer's  want  of  honefty, 
fcarce  any  thing  lefs  than  a  miracle  can  fave  him  from 
ruin. 

The  fums  attornies  take  with  their  clerks  are  very  dif- 
ferent :  they  ferve  only  five  years,  and  ought  to  be  at  leaft 
fixteen  years  old  before  they  are  bound;  but  when  their 
clerkfhip  Is  expired,  they  are  able  to  get,  by  acting  as 
clerk  to  an  attorney,  little  more  than  a  common  mecha- 
nic. When  all  thefe  circumftances  are  confidered,  it 
muft  appear  how  abfurdly  thofe  parents  act,  who  having 
no  fortune  to  give  to  a  fon,  bring  him  up  to  be  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  ;  and  thus  force  him  to  be  contented  with 
an  income  more  precarious,  and  not  much  more  con- 
fiderable,  than  that  of  a  journeyman-taylor,  or  to  be- 
come a  nuifance  to  fociety,  by  being  a  poor  petti-fogging 
attorney  :  an  employment  equally  bafe,  fcandalous,  and 
injurious  to  fociety. 

The  good-natured  attorney,  who  is  a  man  of  honour 
and  confeience,  not  depending  entirely  on  his  profeffion 
for  a  fupport,  will  have  numerous  opportunities  of  faving 
an  unhappy  debtor  from  the  miferies  of  a  jail,  by  fairly 
and  candidly  reprefenting  his  cafe  to  the  creditor  ;  and, 
by  acting  as  a  mediator,  he  may  frequently  prevent  trou- 
blefome  and  expenfivelaw  fuits.  An  attorney,  who  thus 
behaves,  acts  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  is  a 
moft  worthy  and  amiable  member  of  fociety.  He  finds 
that  the  integrity  of  his  conduct  is  attended  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  own  confeience;  and  that  where  he 
feems  moft  to  ait  againft  his  own  intereft,  he  moft  pro- 
motes it:  he  eftablifhes  a  reputation  among  the  honeft 
and  worthy  part  of  mankind,  that  makes  him  diligently 
fought  for  by  every  good  man  who  needs  his  affiftance ; 
and  as  he  encreafes  in  wealth,  he  encreafes  in  the  efteem 
and  regard  of  mankind.  Let  not  any  one  imagine,  that 
this  amiable  attorney  is  a  fictitious  character  ;  it  is  taken 
from  the  life;  and  there  are  doutlefs  many  others,  who 
are  equally  an  ornament  to  their  profeffion. 

The  knowledge  of  an  attorney  ought  to  be  very  exten- 
five:  he  fhould  be  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  different  courts,  and  with  the  nature  and 
names  of  the  feveral  actions;  be  able  to  draw  up,  exe- 
cute. 
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eute,  and  regifter  all  inftruments  or  deeds,  of  what  kind 
foever,  and  to  prepare  and  conduct  all  proceedings  in 
law.  More  particularly,  he  fhould  be  able,  from  his 
Client's  information,  and  the  writings  put  into  his  pof- 
feffion,  clearly  to  comprehend  his  cafe,  and  to  draw  up 
a  compendious  ftate  of  it.  He  mull  then  proceed  to  ex- 
pedite the  proper  writ  againft  the  adverfary ;  and  have 
him  ferved,  or  attached,  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  action.  He  then  compels  him  to  appear,  or  enter 
an  appearance ;  and  enters  a  declaration  againft  him  ; 
a  paper  containing  his  client's  claim,  with  aconclufion 
for  the  recovery  of  cofts  and  damages  :  he  next  obliges 
his  adverfary  to  anfwer  this  declaration;  and,  ifnecef- 
fary,  makes  a  rejoinder  and  replication.  At  laft,  both 
parties  join  iflue,  and  a  record  is  made  of  all  the  paft  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  rule  of  court  is  entered  for  trial  againft  a 
certain  day.  For  this  he  prepares  by  drawing  up  briefs 
for  the  council ;  that  is,  a  fhart  and  accurate  ftate  of  the 
cafe,  the  witnefTes  names,  and  the  queftions  to  be  alked 
in  fupport  of  the  allegations  in  the  original  declaration. 
After  verdict  is  obtained,  he  enters  upon  judgment,  and 
obtains  executions  againft  his  adverfary 's  perlon  or  goods. 
He  mull  know  how  to  guard  againft  all  the  after-claps 
of  the  law,  as  writs  of  error,  injunctions,  &c.  and  know- 
ing all  the  windings  and,fhiftings  of  this  intricate  fcience, 
guard  againft  all  the  chicanery  and  villainy  of  its  pro- 
feflbrs.  From  which  it  evidently  appears,  that  no  one 
can  be  a  good  attorney  who  is  not  endowed  with  very  ex- 
traordinary abilities. 

Attorney,  under  this  denomination,  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  alio  any  private  perfon  legally  authorized  by  ano- 
ther to  pay  or  receive  monies,  fue,  or  tranfaft  any  other 
kind  of  bufinefs,  in  the  name  of  fuch  perfon  who  fhall 
appoint  him  or  her  their  lawful  attorney. 

This  power  or  authority  is  transferred  to  another,  by 
virtue  of  what  is  called  a  letter  of  attorney;  which  mult 
always  be  drawn  up  in  a  legal  manner,  fuitable  to  the 
peculiar  nature  and  circumftance  of  the  cafe.  It  is  ne- 
cefTary,  therefore,  that  a  fkilful  perfon  fhould  he  made 
choice  of,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  confequence,  to  draw  up 
fuch  like  inftruments  with  judgment  and  legality;  for,  by 
trufting  to  common  general  forms,  which  any  blockhead 
may  collect,  when  fuitable  variations  therefrom  are  re- 
quired, is  too  often  the  caufe  of  involving  traders  in  great 
perplexities  and  expenfive  law-fuits. 

In  regard  to  merchants  conftituting  or  appointing  other 
perfons  to  tranfaft  bufinefs  in  foreign  countries,  by  the 
way  of  attorney  or  procurator,  fuch  inftruments  of  autho- 
rity fhould  always  be  drawn  .up  by  notary-publics,  or 
exchange-notaries,  who  are  prefumed  to  be  perfons  of 
judgment,  as  well  as  reputation  in  their  profeffion,  and 
whofe  names  and  fignatures  are  well  known  in  foreign 
nations. 

The  form  of  a  general  letter  of  attorney  from  A.  B.  to  C.  D. 
Know  all  men  by  thefc  prefents,  that  I,  A.  B.  of 
London,  merchant,  have  named  and  conftituted,  and  by 
thefe  prefents  do  name,  appoint,  and  make  my  trufty 
friend,  C.  D.  of  Briftol,  merchant,  my  true  and  lawful 
attorney,  for  me,  and  in  my  name,  and  to  my  ufe,  to 
demand,  fue  for,  recover,  and  receive,  of  J.  W.  of  Bri- 
ftol, merchant,  the  fum  of  to  me  due 
and  owing,  by  and  from  the  faid  J.  W.  giving  and  here- 
by granting  unto  my  faid  attorney,  my  full  power  and 
authority  to  ufe  and  exercife  all  fuch  arts,  things,  and 
devices  in  the  law,  as  fhall  be  necefTary  for  recovering 
of  the  faid  debt  ;  and  acquittances,  or  other  cifcharges, 
in  my  name,  to  make  and  give  ;  and  generally  to  do  and 
execute  in  the  premifes,  as  fully  as  I  myfelf  might  or 
could  do,  being  perfonally  prefent  ;  rectifying,  confirm- 
ing, and  allowing  all  and  whatever  my  faid  attorney  fhall 
lawfully  do,  or  caufe  to  be -done  therein,  by  thefe 
prefents.  . 

In  witnefs  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and 
feal,  this         day  of  in  the  6th  year  of  the 

reign  of  our  fovereign  lord,  George  III.  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 
Sealed  and  delivered  (being  firft  duly  ftamped) 
in  the  prefence  of  A.  B. 
Provijions  made  by  law  to  prevent  attornies  itnpofmg  on  their 
clients. 
An  attorney,  follicitor,  or  fervant  to  any,  fhall  not  be 


allowed  any  fees  given  to  coum'ei,  or  for  copies,  unlefs  he 
have  tickets  thereof,figned  by  the  hands  of  them  that  receive 
fuch  fees;  and  he  fhall  alfo  give  unto  his  client  true  bills 
of  all  the  charges  of  fuit  under  his  own  hand,  before  he 
can  charge  his  client  with  the  payment  thereof;  and  if  he 
delay  his  client's  fuit  for  gain,  or  demand  by  his  bill  allow- 
ance for  money  which  he  hath  not  dilburfed,  the  client 
fhall  recover  againft  him  his  cofts  and  treble  damages,  and 
he  fhall  be  for  ever  after  difabled  from  being  an  attorney 
or  follicitor.     Stat.  3.   Jac.  I.  c.  7.  /  r. 

If  any  perfon  conviSed  of  forgery,  or  of  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt perjury,  fhall  pra£tife  as  an  attorney,  follicitor,  of 
agent,  in  any  fuit  or  action,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity 
within  England,  the  judges  of  the  courts,  where  fuch  fuit 
or  action  is  brought,  fhall,  on  complaint,  or  information 
thereof,  examine  the  matter  in  a  fummary  way,  in  opert 
court ;  and,  if  it  fhall  appear  to  their  faciafactiun  that  the 
perfon  complained  of  hath  offended  contrary  to  this  a£r, 
the  judges  (hall  caufe  fuch  offender  to  be  tranfported  fot 
feven  years.     Stat.  12.  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  f.  4, 

Furthermore,  no  attorney  or  follicitor  (hall  commence 
an  aftion  for  fees,  till  the  expiration  of  one  month  after 
he  fhall  have  delivered  to  the  party  a  bill  of  fuch  fees,  &c. 
written  in  plain  Englifh  (except  law-terms  and  names  of 
writs)  and,  upon  application  of  the  party,  chargeable  by 
fuch  bill,  to  the  chancellor  or  mafter  of  the  rolls,  or  to 
any  of  the  courts  wherein  the  bufinefs  contained  in  the 
faid  bill,  or  the  greateft  part  thereof  in  value,  fhall  have 
been  tranfafled  ;  and,  upon  fubmiilion  of  the  faid  party,  to 
pay  the  fum,  that,  upon  taxation,  fhall  appear  to  be  due, 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  to  refer  the 
faid  bill  to  be  taxed  by  the  proper  officer,  without  any  mo- 
ney being  brought  into  court;  and,  if  the  attorney  or 
follicitor,  or  client,  negleft  to  attend  fuch  taxation,  the 
officer  may  proceed  to  tax  the  bill  ;  which  fum,  fo  taxed, 
being  paid,  fhall  be  a  difcharge  of  the  bill :  and,  in  default 
of  non-payment,  the  party  fhall  be  liable  to  an  attach- 
ment, or  procefs  of  contempt,  or  fuch  other  proceeding, 
at  the  election  of  the  attorney  or  follicitor,  as  fuch  party 
was  liable  to  ;  and  if,  on  fuch  taxation,  it  fhall  be  found, 
that  the  attorney  or  follicitor  fhall  have  been  overpaid,  he 
(hall  refund  to  the  party  intitled,  or  to  any  perfon  by  him 
authorized,  if  prefent  at  the  fettling  thereof,  or  otherwife 
as  the  court  fhall  direct,  all  the  money  that  the  officer  (hall 
certify  to  have  been  overpaid  ;  and  in  default  thereof,  the 
attorney  or  follicitor  fhall  in  like  manner  be  liable  to  an 
attachment,  or  procefs  of  contempt,  or  fuch  other  pro- 
ceeding, at  the  election  of  the  party  ;  and  the  courts  are 
required  to  award  the  cofts  of  fuch  taxation,  to  be  paid 
by  the  parties  according  to  the  event  of  the  taxation,  viz. 
if  the  bill  taxed  be  lefs  by  a  fixth  part  than  the  bill  deli- 
vered, then  the  attorney  or  follicitor  is  to  pay  the  cofts; 
but,  if  it  be  not  lefs,  then  the  court,  in  their  difcretion, 
(hall  charge  the  attorney,  or  client,  in  regard  to  the  rea-* 
fonablenefs,  or  unreafonablenefs  of  fuch  a  bill. 

Attorney  oftbedutcky  court  of  Lancajier,  is  the  fe- 
cond  officer  in  that  court,  and  feeim,  for  his  (kill  in  law, 
to  be  there  placed  as  affejfor  to  the  chancellor,  and  chofen 
for  fome  fpecial  truft  repofed  in  him,  to  deal  between  the 
king  and  his  tenants.     Cowell. 

Attorney  general,  is  a  great  officer  under  the  king, 
made  by  letters  patent.  It  is  his  office  to  exhibit  informa- 
tions, and  profecute  for  the  crown  in  matters  criminal ; 
and  to  file  bills  in  the  exchequer,  for  any  thing  concerning 
the  king,  in  inheritance  or  profits ;  and  others  may  bring 
bills  againft  the  king's  attorney.  His  proper  place  in  court, 
upon  any  fpecial  matters  of  a  criminal  nature,  wherein  his 
attendance  is  required,  is  under  the  judges,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  ;  but  this  is  only  on  folemn  and 
extraordinary  occafions ;  for  ufually  he  does  not  fit  there, 
but  within  the  bar,  in  the  face  of  the  court.      "Jacob. 

AVA.  The  empire  of  Ava,  including  the  kingdom  of 
Pegu,  lies  between  Independent  Tartary  on  the  north ; 
the  Indian  fea  on  the  fouth  ;  Siam  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  part 
of  Bengal  and  its  gulph,  on  the  weft;  and  part  of  China, 
Tonquin,  and  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  on  the  eaft.  The 
mod:  fou-.hern  country,  that  ufed  to  be  called  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu,  is  very  fruitful  in  corn,  fruits,  roots,  and  excel- 
lent pulfe  of  feveral  forts,  and  produces  timber  forbuild- 
ing,  elephant's  teeth,  bees-wax,  ftick-lack,  iron,  faid  to 
be  of  fo  hard  a  quality  that  it  is  almoft  a  natural  fteel  5  tin, 
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oil  of  earth,  wood-oil,  the  beft  rubies  in  the  world, 
fmall  diamonds,  fapphires,  amethyfts,  and  other  precious 
ftoaes.  They  have  abundance  of  falt-petre,  but  it  is 
death  to  export  it;  and  plenty  of  lead,  which  paffes 
here  for  money.  About  twenty  fail  of  Ihips  find  their 
account  in  trade  for  the  limited  commodities,-  but  the 
Armenians  have  got  the  monopoly  of  the  rubies,  which 
turns  to  a  good  account  in  their  trade, 


king's  cuftoms,  naval  and  military  expence  of  the  nunU 
&c.  and  any  money  imprejfed  to  men  for  his  majefty's 
fervice.     Pracl.  Excheq.  83. 

AVENCHES,  in  Switzerland,  on  a  hill  near  the  lake 
Morat,  was  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Helve- 
tians ;  it  has  a  moft  delightful  fituation,  and  here  are 
found  fome  good  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  great 
pafs,  and  and  fome  years  fince,  the  natives  have  made 


The  people  wear  none  of  our  European  manufactures    fome  plantations  of  tobacco,  which,  with  thofe  of  Pay- 


but  hats  and  ribbands  ;  fo  that  the  gentry  will  give  ex. 
travagant  prices  for  fine  beaver  hats,  and  rich  ribbands, 
flowered  with  filver  and  gold.  Cotton-cloths  from  Ben- 
gal and  Coromandel,  with  fome  ftriped  filks  are  beft  for 
their  market;  and  filver  of  any  fort  is  welcome  to  them. 
It  pays  the  king  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  cuftom;  but, 
in  lieu  thereof,  he  indulges  the  merchants  to  melt  it 
down,  and  put  what  alloy  they  pleafe  in  it,  and  then  to 
pafs  it  off  in  payment  as  high  as  they  can.  Rupee-filver, 
without  alloy,  will  bear  twenty  per  cent,  of  copper  alloy, 
and  keeps  the  Pegu  touch,  -which  they  call  flowered  fil- 
ver; and  if  it  flowers,  it  paffes  current.  They  make 
flowered  filver  thus  :  when  the  filver  and  copper  are 
mixed  and  melted  together,  they  put  it,  while  liquid, 
into  a  fhallow  mould,  and  blow  on  it  through  a  fmall 
wooden  pipe,  which  makes  the  part  blown  up  appear 
with  the  figures  of  flowers,  or  ftars  ;  but,  if  there  is  too 
great  a  mixture  of  alloy,  no  figures  will  appear.  The 
king  generally  adds  ten  per  cent,  on  all  filver  that  comes 
into  his  treafury,  befides  what  was  put  on  at  firft ;  and, 
though  it  be  not  flowered,  it  muft  go  off  in  all  its  pay- 
ments ;  but  from  any  body  elfe,  it  may  be  refufed,  if 
not  flowefed. 

Syriam,  the  only  port  now  open  for  trade  in  all  the 
Pegu  dominions,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  fhip  of  fix 
hundred  tons.  The  Portugueze,  who  had  this  port 
given  them  by  the  king  of  Arracan,  to  reward  their  fer- 
vices  to  him  in  his  wars,  held  it  many  years  ;  but,  through 
their  pride  and  infolence,  were  obliged  in  1614,  to  quit 
it,  and  the  trade  was  reftored  to  the  Moors.  It  drives 
a  good  trade  with  Armenians,  Portugueze,  Moors, 
Gentoos,  and  fome  Englifh.  Their  imports  are  feveral 
forts  of  Indian  goods,  as  betellas,  mulmuls,  tanjebs,  arid 
European  hats,  and  filver;  and  the  cuftoms  here,  which 
are  almoft  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  amount,  with  other 
charges,  to  twelve  in  the  hundred. 

As  foon  as  foreign  mips  arrrive  here,  the  number  of 
people  on  board,  with  their  age  and  fex,  is  fent  to  (he 
king,  to  acquaint  him,  that  fo  many  of  his  flaves  are  ar- 
rived, to  partake  of  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  his  reign 
and  favour.     See  Arracan. 

AVAST,  a  fea  term,  fignifying,  /top,  or  enough. 
AUCTION,  a  kind  of  public  falc,  now  very  much 
ufed   for  every  thing,  as  houfhold  goods,  books,  plate, 
&c.    By  this  method  of  fale,  the  higheft  bidder  is  always 
the  buyer. 

AUDIT,  a  regular  examination  of  account,  by  fome 
proper  officer. 

AUDITOR,  is  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  fome  other 
great  perfon,  who  examines  yearly  the  accounts  of  all 
under-officers,  and  makes  up  a  general  book,  which 
fhews  the  difference  between  their  receipts  and  charge, 
and  their  feveral  allowances,  commonly  called  allocations  : 
as  the  auditors  of  the  Exchequer  take  the  accounts  of  thole 
receivers  who  collect  the  revenues.  4/w/?.  106.  Receivers 
general  of  fee-farm  rents,  &c.  are  alfo  termed  auditors, 
and  hold  their  audits  for  adjufting  the  accounts  of  the 
faid  rents  at  certain  times  and  places  appointed.  And 
there  are  auditors  affigned  by  the  court  to  audit  and  fettle 
accounts  in  actions  of  account,  and  other  cafes,  who  are 
proper  judges  of  the  caufe,  and  pleas  are  made  before 
them. 

Auditor  of  the  receipts.  An  officer  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  files  the  tellers  bills,  and  having  madman  entry  of 
them,  gives  the  lord  treafurer,  &c.  weekly  a  certificate 
of  the  money  received  :  he  makes  debentures  to  the 
tellers,  before  they  pay  any  money,  and  takes  their  ac- 
counts ;  he  alfo  keeps  the  black  book  of  receipts,  and  the 
treafurer's  key  of  the  treafury,  and  fees  every  teller's 
money  locked  up  in  the  treafury.     \lnft.  107. 

Auditors  of  the  imprc/l,-  are  officers  in  the  Exchequer, 
who  have  the  charge  of  auditing  the  great  accounts  of  the 


erne,  and  its  neighbourhood,  very  near  furnifh  a  fuffi- 
ciency  for  the  canton's  confumption,  and  produce  acon- 
fiderable  revenue  to  the  inhabitants,  whofe  foil  being 
very  fertile,  is  likewife  abundant  in  grains  and  fruits. 

AVERAGE  and  contribution,  are  fynonymous  terms  in 
marine  cafes,  and  fignify  a  proportioning  of  a  lofs  to  the 
owners  of  goods  thrown  over-board  in  a  ftorm  (in  order 
to  preferve  the  remainder,  with  the  fhip  and  the  lives  of 
the  men)  with  the  proprietors  of  thofe  that  are  faved,  and 
of  the  veffel. 

And  as  fliips  in  their  voyages  are  expofed  to  ftorms, 
and  often  faved  from  perifhing,  by  cafting  goods  over- 
board to  lighten  them,  it  has,  therefore,  been  always  al- 
lowed, and  is  juftified  both  by  laws  and  cuftom,  and  in 
cafe  of  imminent  danger,  any  thing  may  be  thrown  away 
to  evade  it ;  though  as  heavy  goods  feem  moft  likely  to 
anfwer  the  purppfe,  and  are  generally  leaft  in  value,  they 
fhould  be  firft  deftined  to  deftrudtion. 

However,  to  make  this  action  legal,  the  three  follow- 
ing effential  cafes  ought  to  concur. 

ift.  The  fhip  muft  be  in  evident  hazard  of  perifhing, 
with  her  cargo  and  crew. 

2d.  The  refolution  the  captain  takes  on  this  melan- 
choly occafion,  fhould  be  in  confequence  of  a  confulta- 
tion  held  with  his  officers  and  failors,  to  endeavour  to 
fave  themfelves,  fhip,  and  cargo,  either  by  throwing 
fome  goods  over-board,  or  by  cutting  fome  of  the  malls, 
&c.  away,  and  by  occafioning  thefe  extraordinary  ex- 
pences,  ftrive  to  fecure  the  remainder  for  the  proprietors 
benefit. 

3d.  That  the  fhip  and  cargo,  or  the  parts  of  them 
that  are  faved,  have  been  faved  by  the  means  ufed,  with 
that  fole  view. 

Agreeable  to  thefe  three  axioms,  it  mud  be  concluded, 
that  all  the  expences  and  loffes,  which  are  thus  volunta- 
rily made  to  prevent  a  total  one  of  fhip  and  cargo,  ought 
to  be  equally  borne,  by  the  fhip  and  her  remaining 
loading. 

But  all  that  which  is  broken  or  loft  by  a  ftorm,  as 
anchors,  cables,  malts,  fails,  cordage,  &c.  is  not  to  be 
comprehended  in  common  averages,  becaufe  the  tempeft 
only  was  the  occafion  of  this  lofs,  and  not  made  by  the 
deliberation  of  the  matter  and  his  crew,  with  the  view  to 
fave  the  fhip  and  loading ;  though  on  the  contrary,  if 
after  advice  taken  by  the  company,  or  major  part  of  them, 
the  captain  cuts  away,  or  abandons  any  thing  of  the  fhip 
or  cargo,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  greater  misfortune, 
all  that  which  is  fo  cut  away,  &c.  muft  be  brought 
into  an   average. 

If  the  fhip  happily  out-weathers  the  ftorm,  and  arrives 
in  fafety  at  her  deftined  port,  the  captain  muft  make  his 
regular  protefts,  and  befides,  jointly  with  the  major  part  of 
his  crew  muft  fwear,  that  the  goods  werecaft  over-board 
for  no  other  caufe,  but  purely  for  the  fafety  of  fhip  and 
lading ;  and  the  method  of  elucidating  and  clearing  up 
this  point,  varies  according  to  the  feveral  countries,  and 
places  they  arrive  at. 

The  fhip  arriving  in  fafety,  thofe  goods  fhe  brings 
with  her,  muft  come  into  an  average,  and  not  only  thofe 
that  pay  freight,  but  all  that  have  been  faved  and  pre- 
ferved  by  fuch  ejection,  even  money,  jewels,  clothes,  &c, 
are  not  exempted.  But  a  man's  apparel  in  ufe,  victuals, 
&c.  put  aboard  to  be  fpent,  are  totally  excluded  from 
the  contribution. 

In  the  rating  of  goods  by  way  of  contribution,  this 
order  ufed  to  be  always  obferved,  viz.  if  they  are  caft 
over-board  before  half  the  voyage  be  perfornted,  then 
they  are  to  be  eftimated  at  the  price  they  coft ;  and  if 
after,  then  at  the  price  as  the  reft,  or  the  like  forts,  fhall 
be  fold  at  the  place  of  difcharge  ;  and  this  regulation 
continues  ftill  in  France  and  Holland,  though  here  and 
elfewhere,  the  loft  and  the  faved  are  fometimes  eftimated 
a  as 
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as  the  latter  fell    for.     Job.  Locinius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  de 
Jaliu  ;  and  8  de  Contribut. 

The  owner  of  the  goods  that  have  been  thus  eje&ed, 
or  his  fa&or,  fhould  take  care  to  have  the  lofs  valued  be- 
fore the  fhip's  difcharge,  in  which  the  matter  ought  to 
affift,  and  fettle  all  averages  before  he  unloads. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  goods  that  are  thrown  over 
that  muft  come  into  the  average,  but  thofe  alfo  which 
fliall  have  received  any  damage,  by  the  action  of  the 
others  ejectment,  by  wet,  &c.  Leg.  Navis  4.  ad  Leg. 
Rhod.  and  Venius's  comment,  fill.  235. 

If  goods  fhipped  in  England  are  in  a  tempeft  thrown 
over-board,  in  order  to  preferve  the  veflel  and  crew, 
and  thefe  goods  are  taken  up  and  preferved  by  another 
Englifh  {hip,  the  owners  bring  trover,  it  lies,  becaufe 
delivered  upon  the  land.  2  Roll's  Rep.  498.  Caps  v. 
Tooker. 

It  is  lawful  for  perfons  to  caft  goods  over-board,  out 
of  a  ferry-boat,  in  cafe  of  a  tempeft,  to  preferve  their 
lives  ;  but  if  the  ferry  man  furcharge  the  boat  with 
goods,  the  owners  of  them  fhall  have  their  remedy 
againft  him,  but  no  otherwife.  12  Coke  63.  2  Buljlr. 
280. 

So  if  an  ejection  of  goods  from  any  fhip,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  indifcretion  of  the  matter's  lading  her 
above  the  birth-mark,  it  is  cuftomary  in  fuch  cafes,  by 
the  marine  laws,  to  have  no  contribution  made,  but  fa- 
tisfaction  is  due  from  the  fhip,  mafters,  or  owners. 
Lujl.  Sernus.  S.  27  and  Si.  23.  ad  Leg.  Aquil. 

And.  as  this  law  doth  take  care,  that  fuch  common  ca- 
lamities {hall  be  borne  by  all  the  interefted  parties,  by  a 
general  contribution,  fo  the  common  law  takes  notice  of  the 
misfortune,  and  makes  provifion  for  the  mafters  indemni- 
fication ;  and  therefore  if  the  owner  of  fuch  ejected  goods, 
fhall  bring  an  action  againft  the  owner  or  the  matter  of 
the  veflel,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  fpecial  matter, 
and  the  fame  fliall  bar  the  plaintiff. 

As  the  common  law  looks  upon  the  goods  or  cargo  as 
a  pawn  or  pledge  for  the  freight,  fo  the  marine  law  looks 
upon  them  likewife  as  a  fecurity  for  anfwering  any  ave- 
rage or  contribution,  and  that  the  mafter  ought  not  to  de- 
liver them  (as  above)  till  the  contribution  is  fettled,  they 
being  tacitly  obliged  for  the  one  as  Well  the  other.  Ad 
Leg.  Rhod.  lib.  ii. 

If  a  lighter,  fkiff",  or  the  fhip's  boat,  into  which  part 
of  the  cargo  is  unladen,  to  lighten  the  fhip,  perifh,  and 
the  fhip  be  preferved,  in  that  cafe  contribution  is  to  be 
made ;  but  if  the  fhip  be  caft  away,  and  the  lighter, 
boat,  or  fkiff,  be  preferved,  there  no  contribution  or  ave- 
rage is  to  be  had,  it  being  a  rule,  no  contribution  but  where 
the  Jhips  arrive  in  fafety.  p.  de  Leg.  Rhod.  Leg.  Navis 
onujl.  Leg.  Navis  ad.  Leg.  Rhod,  de  Jaclu.  Moor  297. 

If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  enemies  or  pirates,  and  the 
mafter,  to  redeem  her  and  cargo,  promifes  a  certain  fum 
of  money,  for  performance  whereof  he  becomes  a  pledge 
or  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  captor ;  in  this  cafe  he  is 
to  be  redeemed  at  the  expence  of  the  fhip,  lading,  and 
money  (if  any  on  board)  all  being  obliged  to  contribute 
for  his  ranfom,  according  to  each  man's  intereft.  Leg. 
Rhod.  de  Jaliu.  lib.  ii.  Si.  Navis  a  Pirat/s. 

So  where  a  pirate  takes  part  of  the  goods,  to  fpare  the 
reft  contribution  muft  be  paid.  Moor  f.  297.  pi.  443. 
Hicks  v.  Palington. 

But  if  a  pirate  takes  by  violence  part  of  the  goods, 
the  reft  are  not  fubjeft  to  average,  unlefs  the  merchant 
hath  made  an  exprefs  agreement  to  pay  it  after  the  fhip 
is  robbed :  though  if  part  of  the  goods  are  taken  by  an 
enemy,  or  by  letters  of  mart  or  reprifal,  e  contra.  Grot. 
de  Introd.  Jur.  Holl.  p.  29. 

In  fettling  an  average,  an  eftimate  muft  be  made  of  all 
the  goods  loft  and  faved,  as  well  as  of  what  the  mafter 
fhall  have  facrificed  of  the  fhips  appurtenances  to  her 
prefervation,  and  that  of  her  cargo  ;  and  if  any  thing 
flung  into  the  fea,  is  again  recovered,  contribution  is  only 
to  be  made  for  the  damage  it  fhall  have  received.  Pekeus 
ad  Leg.  Rhod.  dejailu.  fol.  196,  197, 198. 

The  pilot's  fee  that  brought  the  fhip  into  port  or  haven, 
for  her  fafeguard  (it  being  not  the  place  fhe  was  defigned 
for)  muft  be  contributed  to,  as  the  raifing  her  from  the 
ground  muft  be,  when  there  is  no  fault  in  the  mafter. 

If  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  lets  her  out  to  freight,  and  in 
confequence  thereof  receives  his  loading,  and  afterwards 
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takes  in  fome  goods,  without  leave  of  his  freighters,  and 
on  a  ftorm  arifing  at  fea,  part  of  his  freighter's  goods 
are  thrown  over-board,  the  remainder  are  not  fubject  to 
an  average ;  but  the  mafter  muft  make  good  the  lofs  out 
of  his  own  purfe.  Grot,  de  Intro.  Jur.  Holl.  329.  Veniut 
andPeckeus  Com.  on  the  laws  of  Rhod.  fol.  236. 

If  a  fhip  is  taken  by  force  and  carried  into  fome  port» 
and  the  crew  remains  on  board  to  take  care  of,  and  re- 
claim her,  not  only  the  charges  of  fuch  reclaiming  fhall 
be  brought  into  an  average,  but  the  wages  and  expences 
of  the  fhip's  company  during  her  arreft,  and  from  the 
time  of  her  capture  and  being  difturbed  in  her  voyage. 
J.  P.  Ricard.  Le  Negoce  d'Am/lerdam,  p.  279. 

But  the  failors  wages,  &c.  of  a  fhip  detained  in  port 
by  order  of  ftate,  fhall  not  be  brought  into  an  average^ 
and  the  reafon  affigned  for  it  is,  that  in  the  preceding 
cafe,  the  crew  remained  aboard  to  take  care  of  the  veflel, 
whilft  they  were  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her,  and  thefe 
charges  were  occafioned  with  the  file  view  of  preferving 
the  fhip  and  cargo  for  their  proprietors  ;  but  in  this  latter 
cafe,  there  was  no  room  for  fuch  a  pretence,  as  the  em- 
bargoing fovereign  would  not  have  either  fhip  or  cargo, 
but  only  hinder  their  departure  for  fome  political  reafons, 
wherefore  it  could  not  be  faid  that  the  fhip's  company 
remained  on  board  to  prevent  an  intire  lofs ;  the  only 
motives  to  be  offered  for  an  average.  Ditto,  and  he  from 
Mr.  Adriaan  Verwer  on  the  marine  laws  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

Neverthelefs,  it  feems  that  both  reafon  and  juftice  re- 
quire that  the  expence  and  wages  of  a  fhip's  company 
detained  in  port  by  a  prince's  order,  fhould  be  brought 
inro  a  general  average ;  for  if,  on  one  fide,  the  merchants 
who  have  loaded  her,  are  confiderable  fufferers  by  the 
delay,  in  the  arrival  of  their  goods  at  the  deftined  ports, 
the  owners  of  the  fhip  are  not  lefs  fo,  more  efpecially  if 
the  crew  is  large,  and  the  detention  long ;  and  thofe 
who  drew  up  the  ordinance  of  Lewis  XIV.  very  well 
perceived  in  part,  that  to  oblige  the  owners  of  a  veflel 
fo  detained,  to  fupport  the  whole  expence,  would  be  a 
great  hardfhip  and  injuftice,  as  the  feventh  article  of  the 
faid  ordinance  (under  the  title  of  averages)  exprefles  in  di- 
rect terms,  viz.  "  The  food  and  wages  of  failors,  be- 
longing to  a  fhip  embargoed  by  an  order  of  ftate,  fhall  be 
alfo  reputed  as  part  of  general  averages,  if  fhe  is  hired 
by  the  month ;  but  if  fhe  is  freighted  by  the  voyage,  they 
fhall  be  borne  by  her  alone." 

From  whence,  we  fhould  think  it  ought  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  although  a  fhip  freighted  by  the  month  or 
voyage,  is  only  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  yet  when 
the  proprietors  of  a  veflel  hire  her  crew  by  the  month, 
they  have  a  right  to  bring  the  expence  and  wages  of  their 
failors  into  an  average,  for  the  whole  time  that  the  fhip 
fhall  be  detained  ;  though,  on  the  contrary,  they  cannot 
juftly  pretend  to  bring  the  expence  of  the  mariners  into 
an  average,  when  they  are  hired  for  the  voyage,  as  the 
expence  only  is  always  the  fame,  whether  they  be  hired 
by  the  month  or  voyage,  and  being  occafioned  by  the 
will  of  the  fovereign  who  laid  the  embargo,  we  do  not 
fee  that  there  ought  to  be  any  diftindtion,  unlefs  there 
were  fome  goods  aboard,  which  were  the  caufe  of  her 
arreft  ;  for  in  this  cafe  it  would  be  reafonable,  that  the 
faid  merchandizes  fhould  pay  the  whole  expence. 

Though  it  fhould  be  noted,  the  charges  of  unloading 
a  fhip,  to  get  her  into  a  river  or  port,  ought  not  to  be 
brought  into  a  general  average,  but  when  occafioned  by 
an  indifpenfible  neceffity  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  fhip  and 
cargo  ;  as  when  a  fhip  is  forced  by  a  ftorm  to  enter  a 
port  to  repair  the  damage  fhe  has  fuffered,  if  fhe  cannot 
continue  her  voyage  without  an  apparent  rifque  of  being 
loft  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  wages  and  victuals  of  the  crew 
are  brought  into  an  average  from  the  day  it  was  refolved 
to  feek  a  port  to  refit  the  veflel,  to  the  day  of  her  de- 
parture from  it,  with  all  the  charges  of  unloading  and 
reloading,  anchorage,  pilotage,  and  every  other  due  and 
expence,  occafioned  by  this  neceffity. 

The  mafter  of  a  fhip,  who  is  obliged  from  the  afore- 
faid  motives,  to  cut  away,  or  throw  over-board,  any  of' 
his  mafts,  rigging,  &c.  has  a  privileged  hypothecation, 
and  the  right  of  detention  of  the  goods  he  fhall  carry  to 
their  deftined  port,  till  they  contribute  to  a  general  ave- 
rage ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  goods  caft  over- 
board to  lighten  the  fhip,  make  no  derelict.-   5  Co,  107.  b. 
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Petty  Average,  '  is  a  fmall  duty  joined_  to  primage, 
Which  cuftom  has  made  a  matter's  perquifite,  extra  of 
the  freight,  and  is  commonly  here  five  per  cent,  as  it  has 
been  fettled  in  France  and  Holland,  &c.  though  ten  per 
cent,  is  commonly  paid  in  this  latter,  notwithstanding 
two  public  edicts  which  limit  it  to  half  the  fum :  the 
origin  of  it  was,  an  allowance  made  to  matters  of  veffels 
for  fundry  petty  expences,  to  which  the  loading  was 
obliged  to  contribute,  but  has  been  for  fome  years  paft 
tranfmuted  to  the  terms  aforefaid.  See  more  upon  the  fub- 
jetl  of  averages  under  the  title  of  Insurance  ;  alfo  fee  the 
article  Amsterdam,  Under  which  head  the  regulations  of 
the  Dutch  Insurances  are  amply  treated. 

AVIGNON-BERRY,  the  fruit  of  a  fhrub,  produced 
in  great  plenty  near  Avignon  in  France,  fomewhat  lefs 
than  a  pea,  of  an  aftringent  and  bitter  tafte,  its  colour 
green,  inclining  towards  a  yellow.  It  is  much  ufed  by 
dyers  and  painters. 

AUNCEL- WEIGHT,  (quaft,  hand  fale  weight,  or 
from  anfa,  the  handle  of  the  balance.)  An  ancient 
manner  of  weighing,  by  the  hanging  of  fcales  or  hooks 
at  each  end  9f  a  beam  or  ftaff,  which  by  lifting  up  in 
the  middle  with  one's  finger  or  hand,  difcovered  the  equa- 
lity or  difference  between  the  weight  at  one  end,  and 
the  thing  weighed  at  the  other.  This  method  of  weighing 
being  fubject  to  great  deceit,  was  prohibited  by  feveral 
ftatutes,  and  the  even  balance  commanded  in  its  ftead, 
as  25  Edw.  3.  Jl.  5.  c.  9.  34  Edw.  3.  c.  5.  8  Hen.  VI. 
e.  4.  and  22  Car.  2.  c.  8.  But  notwithftanding  it  is  ftill 
tifed  in  fome  parts. of  England;  and  what  we  now  call 
she  ftilliards^ijott  of  hand-weighing  among  butchers, 
being  a  fmall  beam,  with  a  weight  at  one  end  (which 
ihews  the  pounds  by  certain  notches)  feems  to  be  near 
the  fame  with  the'aunccl-weight.     Cowell.     Jacob. 

AUNIS,  ..the  fmalleft  province  in  France,  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  Poidtou, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Sevre ;  and,  on 
the  eaft  and  fouth,  by'Saintonge.  This  province  is  very 
fruitful,  and  well  peopled. 

Rochclle,  in  this  province,  has  been  always  a  very  con- 
fiderable  port  and  trading-town.  Without  the  leave  of 
the,  governor  of  the  tower  of  the  Chain,  no  vefTel  can 
enter  into  the  harbour.  They  drive  here  a  confiderable 
trade  into  the  iflands  of  America;  and  the  Englifh,  the 
Dutch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes,  fend  here  yearly  a 
vaft  number  of  Ships,  to  load  wine,  brandy,  fait,  paper, 
and  linen  cloths.  The  merchants  here  fend  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries of  life  into  America,  and  bring  back  from  it  its 
products.  Their  chief  manufacture  here  is  the  refining  of 
Sugar ;  they  have  alfo  fet  up  of  late  a  manufacture  of 
earthen-ware,  which  fucceeds  very  well.  Here  is  a  fo- 
vereign  court  for  the  falt-marShes  in  the  weft,  and  a  court 
of  the  mint. 

AVOGASIA,  part  of  Mingrelia,  is  abundant  in  flax, 
.  iiemp,  pitch,  wax,  and  honey,  though  this  laft  is  com- 
monly bitter,  by  reafon  of  the  bees  gathering  it  from  the 
Box  and  yews  that  grow  here  in  plenty.  Vermillion  is 
found  in  aft  almoft  inacceffible  rock ;  and  it  is  in  feveral 
parts  of  this  province,  that  the  true  rhapontic  is  met  with, 
-  which  many  take  for  rhubarb,  'and  what  diflioneft  drug- 
gifts  fell  for  it. 

AVOIRDUPOIS-WEIGHT,  a  kind  of  weight  ufed 
in  England,  the  pound  of  which  confifts  of  fixteen 
ounces.  This  is  the  weight  for  the  larger  and  coarfer 
commodities,  as  groceries,  cheefe,  wool,  lead,  hops, 
&c.  Bakers  who  live  not  in  corporation  towns  are  to 
make  their  bread  by  avoirdupois-weight ;  thofe  in  corpo- 
rations, by  troy-weight.  Apothecaries  buy  their  drugs 
by  avoirdupois-weight,  but  fell  by  troy. 

AURICHALCHUM,  among  the  modern  writers, 
fignifies  a  factitious  metal,  commonly  called  brafs.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  calamine-ftone,  melted  together 
by  a  very  fierce  fire. 

AURIPIGMENTUM,  or  Orpiment.  See  Arsenic. 

It  is  commonly  ufed  by  painters  for  a  gold  colour,  and 
as  a  depilator,-  with  quick-lime,  at  the  bagnios ;  it  is 
alfo  an  ingredientin  the  making  of  Shot,  and  in  the  Sym- 
pathetic inks,  which,  by  their  fumes,  rendej^certain  in- 
visible inks  confpicuous.  We  have  Seen  it  in  Stalks  of  a 
moftvivid,  beautiful  red,  green,  and  yellow  tranfparent 
colours,  brought  frgm  abroad,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 


gold  from  it;   but  the  experiment  did  not   anfwer. 

AURUM,  gold.    See  Gold. 

Aurum  fulminant,  in  chemiftry,  a  preparation  of 
gold,  made  by  diflblving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipi- 
tating with  oil  of  tartar,  after  which  the  powder  mutt  be 
edulcorated  and  dried  in  the  fhade. 

The  powder  thus  prepared  is  more  in  quantity  than 
the  gold  that  was  employed  by  one  fourth  of  its  weight. 
If  it  be  heated  beyond  a  certain  degree,  which  is  a 
very  mild  one,  it  goes  off  with  a  loud  explofion,  and  this 
whether  the  heat  be  given  it  by  fire,  or  by  only  rubbing 
it  too  violently.  This  effect  is  prevented  by  adding  a 
larger  quantity  of  oil  of  tartar  than  is  neceffary  in  the 
preparation. 

It  is  Sometimes  given  inwardly  as  a  diaphoretic  ;  but 
it  may  be  more  truly  faid  to  relax  the  inteftines,  as  was 
obferved  by  Ludovicus  and  Koning,  who  affirm  that 
this  preparation  being  given  in  fevers,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient inclines  to  a  diarrhaa,  promotes  that  difcharge, 
and  on  that  account  fometimes  proves  fatal.     Geoffroy. 

Aurum  potalile,  or  tincture  of  gold,  a  medicine  for- 
merly of  great  requeft,  but  at  prefent  rarely  if  ever  ufed. 
It  is  prepared  by  mixing  effential  oil  of  rofemary,  with  a 
folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  after  Shaking  the  veffel, 
the  gold  will  be  retained  in  the  oil,  fwimming  on  the 
top.  This  oil  is  feparated  by  inclination,  and  after- 
wards digefted  for  a  month  in  highly  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  a  genuine  tincture  of  gold, 
being  only  the  gold  divided  into  very  fmall  parts  by  the 
fpicula  of  the  aqua  regia,  fwimming  in  the  oil  of  rofe- 
mary ;  nor  can  there  be  any  radical  tincture  of  gold, 
which  may  not,  by  evaporating  the  oil,  be  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  the  powder  by  melting  reduced  into  gold. 
The  virtue  of  this  tincture  are  intirely  owing  to  the  oil 
of  rofemary. 

AUSTRIA,  an  archduchy  in  Germany,  has  Hungary 
on  the  eaft,  Bavaria  on  the  weft,  Bohemia  on  the  north, 
and  Styria  on  the  fouth.  It  is  a  plentiful  country,  and 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  of 
better  faffron  than  what  comes  from  the  Indies,  beSides 
all  other  neceffaries.  It  is  commonly  distinguished  by 
geographers  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Auftria,  and  indeed  is 
naturally  fo  divided  by  the  river  Ens,  which  falls  into  the 
Danube.  We  Shall  take  a  curfory  view  of  fuch  of  its 
divifions,  towns,  and  places,  as  are  moft  remarkable  for 
trade  and  commercial  articles. 

Lintz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Auftia,  has  an  excellent 
manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  a  good  trade  in  linen  cloth, 
and  two  fairs  at  Eafter  and  Bartholomew-tide,  much  fre- 
quented by  foreigners.  From  this  place  to  Munich,  arc 
many  plantations  of  hops. 

Gemund,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Draun,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Gemunder-lake,  has  a  confiderable  trade 
in  fait,  which  is  made  at  Halftadt  in  the  neighbourhood, 
brought  hither  by  the  lake,  and  exported  as  far  as  Vienna, 
which  is  a  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  from  hence. 

Krembs,  a  city  forty  miles  weft  of  Vienna,  has  a  great 
trade,  especially  at  its  two  yearly  fairs,  which  begin  on 
St.  James's  and  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  days,  hold  each 
a  fortnight,  and  are  frequented  by  merchants  and  tradef- 
men  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Hungary,  and  Poland. 

The  duchy  of  Styria,  lying  between  Auftria  and  the 
Save,  abounds  with  wine,  fruit,  mines  of  iron,  fait, 
and  fuch  plenty  of  corn,  that  they  want  vent  for  it. 
But  the  Upper  Styria  has  no  wine,  fo  that  they  barter 
wool,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  for  it,  with  Lower  Styria. 

Eifenartz,  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Gratz,  is  famous 
for  its  mines  and  forges  of  iron,  from  whence  it  has  its 
name.  The  mines  were  difcovered  in  712,  and  have 
been  worked  ever  fince,    without  any  fenfible  decay. 

They  employ  nineteen  mills  on  two  fmall  rivers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  a  vaft  number  of  labourers, 
who  live  here,  and  fupply  the  neighbouring  parts  with 
this  metal,  and  all  Germany  with  Steel.  Here  is  a  yearly 
fair,  where  hemp,  leather,  tallow,  and  all  neceffaries, 
are  bartered  for  their  iron  and  Steel.  Their  works  were 
formerly  managed  by  nineteen  officers ;  but  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  incorporated  thefe  mines  of  Styria  and 
thofe  of  Auftria,  under  a  lieutenant. 

I  Tiro! 
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Tyrol  has  Swabia  and  Bavaria  oh  the  north,  the 
Grifons  and  Trent  on  the  fouth,  Carinthia  on  the  eaft, 
and  Switzerland  on  the  weft.  Here  are  mines  of  filver, 
iron,  and  copper,  but  the  latter  much  Ihort  of  what 
they  were  formerly,  when  they  conftantly  employed 
30,000  people,  but  now  not  2000.  From  thefe  mines 
of  metal,  and  others  of  fait,  the  emperor  has  a  confide- 
rable  revenue. 

At  Infpruck,  the  capital  of  Tirol,  was  formerly  made 
great  ftore  of  fait,  but  for  fome  years  paft  the  pits  have 
been  dry,  which  is  reckoned  a  lofs  to  the  city  of  no  lefs 
than  200,000  florins  a  year. 

Halle,  the  fecond  city  of  Tirol,  is  famous  for  its  falt- 
works,  where  feveral  hundred  men  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed, either  in  the  works,  or  cutting  fuel  for  them. 
The  chief  of  them  are  in  tlje  mountains,  four  miles 
from  the  town  ;  but  the  water  the  fait  is  made  of,  after 
having  flood  a  month  there  in  the  trenches,  is  brought  to 
the  town  by  troughs,  to  be  boiled  in  great  pans  or 
cifterns,  each  forty-eight  feet  long,  thirty-four  broad, 
and  three  deep.  Three  of  them  are  continually  boiling, 
and  one  of  them  refts  a  week  alternately.  Thefe  falt- 
works,  and  a  mint  eftabliflied  here,  have  rendered  this 
town,  though  fo  near  to  Infpruck,  almoft  as  populous  as 
that  capital.  Here  they  can  coin  a  great  quantity  of 
fpecie  from  the  filver  and  copper  taken  out  of  the  mines 
of  Tirol,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  feven  thoufand  men,  wo- 
men,"and  children,  are  conftantly  employed,  and  the  wa- 
ter is  brought  to  it  by  wooden  pipes.  They  drive  alfo  a 
great  trade  in  copper  and  tin,  as  well  as  fait ;  the  vent 
whereof  is  much  promoted  by  the  river  Inn,  which  here 
becomes  navigable. 

Bolzano,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Italians,  or  Pozen  by  the 
Germans,  twelve  German  miles  from  Infpruck,  is  a 
place  of  good  trade,  efpecially  at  its  four  yearly  fairs, 
which  hold  each  a  fortnight,  and  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  merchants  refort  from  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  for  whofe  fake  great  privileges  have  been 
granted  to  the  city.  During  thefe  fairs,  merchants  are 
allowed  magiftrates  and  judges  of  their  own,  diftinct 
from  thofe  of  the  town  ;  and  none  are  permitted  to  trade, 
without  being  entered  in  the  judges  books,  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  entry  under  the  leal  of  the  corporation. 

At  Roveredo,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Adige,  eleven  miles 
fouth  of  Trent,  and  twenty-nine  north  of  Verona,  the 
moft  remarkable  thing,  and  what  they  call  the  great 
wonder  at  Roveredo,  is  its  fpinning-houfe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  filk,  in  which  they  have  a  great  trade  here  ;  a 
fabrick  being  erected  to  carry  it  on  upon  the  banks  of  a 
Iktle  brook,  which  turns  a  large  wheel  that  communicates 
motion  to  a  machine  within  the  houfe,  that  fpins  raw  filk 
without  any  body's  touching  it,  farther  than  to  fet  it  a 
going ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  throws  or  winds  off 
at  leaft  fix  hundred  pounds  weight  of  filk  at  once,  fo  that 
it  makes  a  prodigious  quantity  in  a  day.  When  this  filk 
is  died,  it  is  manufactured  into  fattins,  damafks,  velvets, 
and  other  fluffs,  which  are  fold  at  the  fairs  of  Bolzano, 
and  from  thence  transported  to  Germany. 

At  Triejle,  on  the  Adriatic-Sea,  a  fea-port  belonging 
to  the  imperial  hereditary  dominions,  are  made  great 
quantities  of  fait,  and  exported ;  and  the  neighbouring 
country  produces  good  wine,  called  by  the  Germans 
reinfal,  which  the  Venetians  buy  cheap,  and  fell  for  ex- 
portation. Here  is  a  large  harbour,  but  it  is  only  fre- 
quented by  fmall  veffels,  juft  to  crofs  over  to  Venice ; 
though  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  had  no  other  fea- 
port  in  all  his  hereditary  dominions  before  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Raftadt,  which  threw  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
Spaniih  Netherlands  into  his  hands,  made  this  a  free 
port,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  fhips  and 
merchants  of  all  nations  to  come  to  it,  defigning  to 
make  it  the  center  of  the  Auftrian  commerce  in  thefe 
parts  of  the  world.  But  the  merchants  of  Triefte  not 
having  a  flock,  the  Venetians  themfelves  came  among 
them,  and  carried  on  that  very  trade  for  them,  by  which 
they  were  fo  fanguine  at  one  time,  as  to  think  of  fup- 
planting  even  Venice  itfelf :  for  from  this  port  the  Ve- 
netian merchants  ftruck  into  a  new  commerce,  by  the 
river  Save  to  Belgrade,  and  thence  to  Sinope  in  the 
Black-Sea,  and  likewife  to  Conftantinople ;  and  the  moft 
.that  it  appears  the  Germans  have  yet  done  here  is,  to 
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fend  fome  (hips  among  the  Archipelago  Iflands,  frorH 
whence  they  bring  back  wines,  cotton-yarn,  fruits,  and 
fome  filk,  grogram-yarn,  camels  hair,  and  fuch  goods. 
But  the  great  misfortune  which  the  Auftrians  laboured 
under  for  carrying  on  the  great  trade  propofed  from  this  " 
port  was,  that  they  had  no  fund  of  goods  for  exportation, 
either  of  their  produce  or  manufacture  ;  the  chief  they 
could  export  of  any  value,  being  the  wrought-iron  made 
in  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  which 
is  indeed  of  great  fervice  to  the  Venetians,  becaufe  they 
have  no  iron  works  near  them.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  trade  of  this  new  free  port  is  not  likely  to  an- 
fwer  the  end  propofed  ;  yet  the  merchants  here  keep  up 
their  expectations  of  trade,  and  not  long  fince  talked  of 
erecting  fome  manufactures  of  wool  and  filk,  that  they 
might  have  fomething  more  to  export  befides  iron. 

The  houfe  of  Auftria  have  a  noble  revenue  from  the 
rich  wine  made  and  fold  at  Profeg,  which  is  about  feven 
miles  north- weft  of  Triefte. 

The  Austrian  Netherlands,   confifting  of  the 
duchies  of  Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and  Brabant,  the  earl- 
doms of  Namur,  Hainault,  and  Flanders ;  the  marquifate 
of  the  holy  empire,  and  the  lordftiip  of  Mechlin,    are 
bounded  by  the  United  Provinces  on  the  north,  by  Ger- 
many on  the  eaft,  by  French  Flanders,  and  by  Lorrain, 
Champaign,  and  Picardy,  on  the  fouth,  and  by  another 
part  of  Picardy  and  the  Englifh  fea  on  the  weft.     The 
foil  is  generally  fruitful,  but  differs  in  the  feveral  parts. 
The  climate  alfo  differs  in  the  feveral  provinces,  but  not 
much  from  that  of  England,  though  the  feafons  are  more 
regular.     The  face  of  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  and  no 
hill  is  to  be  feen  in  all  the  Netherlands  in  general,  which 
is  the  reafon  that  they  have  been  called  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Spaniards    continued    poflefTed  of   almoft    eight 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  until  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,    general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memo- 
rable victory   of   Ramilies.     After  which    Bruflels,    the 
capital,  and    great    part   of    thefe   provinces,    acknow- 
ledged Charles  VI.  (afterwards  emperor)  their  fovereign  ; 
and  his  daughter,  the  prefent  emprefs  queen,    remained 
poflefTed  of  them  till  the  war  that  preceded  the  laft,  when 
the  French  made  an  entire  conqueft  of  them,  except  part 
of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  ;  but  they  were  reftored  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,   in  the  year  1 748,  and  the 
French  retain  only  Artois,  the  Cambrefis,  part  of  Flan- 
ders, part  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  Luxemburg,  of  which 
they  have  had  the  dominion  now  upwards  of  eighty  years. 
The  Auftrian  Netherlands  were  once  the  center  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which  we  have  now  the  fatisfactiort 
to  call  the  Englifh  manufactures,  but   originally  derived 
from  the  Flemings,  whofe  country  was  thereby  immenfely 
populous  and  enriched.     The  materials  for  thefe  manu- 
factures, particularly  the  wool  and  the  fuller's-earth,  they 
had  from  England.     The  Englifh  did  no  lfee  their  error 
till  about  the  year  1450,  when  they  began  to  think,  that 
thefe  manufactures  might  as  well  be  carried  on  in  England 
as  in  Flanders,  and  their  own  people  employed  in  this 
prodigious  fcene  of  traffic,  to  the  enriching  of  themfelves 
rather  than  their   neighbours.     On    thefe   motives    they 
wifely  put  a   ftop  to  the  exportation  of  wool,    and  the 
cloathing  was  gradually  encouraged  in  England,  by  the 
means  of  manufacturers  obtained  from  the  Netherlands,  to 
inftruct  our  people.     The  Flemings,  being  thus  deprived 
of  their  fund  of  wool,  were  obliged  to  turn  their  hands  to 
other  things ;  which  brought  them  to  the  making  of  lace 
and  linen,  to  filk-weaving,  and  to  other  bufinefs  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  fo  that  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  thefe 
provinces  at  prefent,  are,     1.  Lace,  known  by  the  name 
of  bone-lace,  of  which  the  fined  and  beft  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  is  faid  to  be  made  at  Bruffels.     2.  Fine  thread. 
3.  Linen,  confifting  chiefly  of  cambricks  and  lawns.     4. 
Woollen,  which  includes  the  tapeftry  made  at  Arras  and 
the  adjacent  country.     5.  Silk,  of  which  at  prefent  they 
make  not  only  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe,  but  for  expor- 
tation.    This  domeftic  trade  neceffarily  creates  a  great  fo- 
reign one,  where  the  fituation  will  admit  of  it;  and  fo 
confiderable  are  the  exports  of  thefe  manufactures,  that 
very  good  judges  have  eftimated  them  at  no  lefs,  in  fine 
thread,  bone-lace,  and  linen,  including  their  lawns  and 
cambricks,  than  to  the  value  of  two  millions  fterling  a 
year. 

In 
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In  regard  to  induftry,  the  Netherlander  are  an  example 
to  the  whole  world.  Nothing  can  live  where  they  ftarve, 
and  nothing  is  idle  among  them  that  can  fuftain  any  de- 
gree of  labour.  The  univerfal  navigation  of  the  rivers  and 
canals  paffing  through  innumerable  cities  and  populous 
towns,  implies,  that  there  mult  be  a  great  inland  traffic ; 
and  this,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory, 
is  a  prodigious  bufinefs. 

AUTHORITY.  That  power  of  acting  which  one 
man  has,  being  transferred  to  another,  is  called  an  autho- 
rity, and  this  the  law  allows  of;  for  as  a  contraft  is  no 
more  than  the  confent  of  a  man's  mind  to  a  thing,  if  fuch 
confent  or  concurrence  appears,  it  would  be  very  unrea- 
fonable  to  oblige  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  execution  of  every 
contract,  fince  it  may  be  as  well  performed  by  any  other 
perfon  delegated  for  that  purpofe.  But  fuch  delegation  or 
authority  muft  be  by  deed,  that  it  may  appear,  that  the 
attorney  or  fubftitute  had  a  commiflion  or  power  to  repre- 
fent  the  party;  alfo  that  it  may  appear,  that  the  authority 
was  well  purfued. 

One  who  has  an  authority  to  do  an  aft  for  another, 
muft  execute  it  himfelf,  and  cannot  transfer  it  to  another ; 
for  this  being  a  truft  and  confidence  repofed  in  the  party, 
cannot  be  affigned  to  a  ftranger  whofe  ability  and  inte- 
grity were  not  fo  well  thought  of  by  him  for  whom  the 
aft  was  to  be  done  ;  therefore  an  executor  having  autfo- 
rity  to  fell,  cannot  fell  by  attorney.  9  Co.  77.  b.  1  Rol. 
Mr.  330.  1. 

AUTOMATON,  a  felf-moving  machine;  or  whofe 
principle  of  motion  is  within  itfelf,  as  a  clock,  watch, 
&c. 

AUVERGNE,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bourbonnois  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Forez ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Rovergne  and  the  Cevennes ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Upper  Limofin,  Quercy,  and  la  Marche. 

This  province  is  commonly  divided  into  High  and  Low, 
and  the  produfts  of  each  are  as  different  as  their  fituation  : 
the  firft  is  mountainous,  as  the  diftinftion  feems  to  fpealc 
it,  and  productive  of  nothing  but  food  for  cattle,  of 
■which  here  are  bred  furprizing  numbers ;  and  the  low 
lands  abound  in  corn,  wine,  hemp,  and  walnuts  ;  their 
meadows  are  delightful,  and  fo  fertile,  that  thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Riom  and  Clermont,  are  mowed  three 
times  a  year,  and  the  lands  in  general  never  lie  idle,  or 
atmoft  are  not  fallowed  above  one  year  in  twenty. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  manufactures  in  theAverg- 
nois,  and  almoft  all  the  different  fpecies  fabricated  are  of 
a  very  good  quality,  but  more  efpecially  the  paper,  which 
is  excellent,  made  chiefly  at  Ambret,  and  about  Thiers 
and  Clermont.  The  manufactures  of  eftaminas,  woollen 
camblets,  and  other  fluffs,  are  at  Ambret,  Culnhac, 
Oliergue,  Sanxillanges,  and  St.  Flour,  making  in  all 
about  10,000  pieces.  Laces  are  made  at  Aurillac,  to 
the  annual  value  of  200,000  livres  (though  formerly 
they  produced  near  800,000)  and  there  are  fome  made  at 
Muret,  la  Chaife-Dieu,  Alarche,  and  Vineroles.  The 
hardware  of  Thiers  and  its  neighbourhood,  affords  fub- 
fiftance  to  above  5000  families ;  and  cards  for  play  are 
made  here  and  at  Ambret.  The  tanneries  of  Clermont, 
Riom,  St.  Flour,  Manifgues,  Anjou,  Chaudes-Aigues, 
&c.  are  very  confiderable ;  as  the  dairies  near  Aurillac, 
Moriac,  Volers,  Beze,  la  Tour,  and  Ardes,  are  in  cheefe. 
Many  fine  mules  and  good  horfes  are  bred  in  the  ftuds  of 
the  province,  which,  befides  the  foregoing  particulars, 
produces  malls  for  fhips,  and  wood  for  carpentry,  coals, 
fruit,  wax,  glue,  tallow,  butter,  linen,  hemp,  and 
nut-oil. 

AWARD,  is  the  judgment  and  arbitration  of  one  or 
more  perfons,  at  the  requeft  of  two  parties  who  are  at 
variance,  for  ending  the  matter  in  difpute,  without  public 
authority ;  and  may  be  called  an  award,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
pofed  on  both  parties  to  be  obferved  by  them,  DiSium, 
quod  ad  cujiodiendum,  feu  obfervandum,  partibus  imponitur. 
Spelm. 

An  award  may  be  by  word  or  in  writing,  but  is  ufu- 
ally  given  in  the  latter,  and  muft  be  exaftly  according  to 
the  fubmiffion.  If  an  award  be  according  to  the  fub- 
miffion by  bond,  though  it  is  void  in  law,  if  it  be  not 
obferved,  the  obligation  will  be  forfeited,  1  Danv. 
Mr.  515. 

Where  arbitrators  award  a  thing  againft  law,  it  is  void ; 


if  more  is  awarded  than  fubmitted,  the  award  will  be 
void ;  but  when  an  award  feems  to  extend  to  more  than 
in  the  fubmiffion,  the  words  de  ts"  fuper  pramijjis,  reftrain 
it  to  the  thing  fubmitted.     Cro.  Elix.  861. 

An  award  may  be  void  in  fome  part,  and  good  in  ano- 
ther part,  if  it  makes  an  end  of  all  the  differences  fub- 
mitted ;  and  if  an  award  be  good  in  part,  and  void  in 
part,  the  good  fhall  be  performed.     10  Rep.  13.  iSaund. 

293- 

An  award  without  a  deed  of  fubmiffion  will  be  good, 
bar  of  a  trefpafs.     Danv.  548. 

But  the  delivery  of  the  award  in  writing,  under  hand 
and  feal,  &c.  muft  be  pleaded,  and  be  exaftly  replied  to 
by  the  plaintiff,  in  aftion  of  debt  on  an  award,  or  it 
will  be  ill  on  demurrer.  Dyer  243.  2  Mod.  jy,  78, 
269.  , 

The  fubmiffion  to  an  award  may  be  by  bond,  covenant, 
or  by  an  afjumpfit  or  promife,  or  without  all  this,  by  a 
bare  agreement,  to  refer  the  matter  to  fuch  a  perfon  or 
perfons.     10  Rep.  131.     Dyer  270. 

A  hufband  may  fubmit  to  an  award,  for  himfelf  and 
his  wife,  for  her  goods  and  chattels,  to  bind  her ;  but 
an  infant  may  not  make  any  fubmiffion  to  an  award,  or 
any  other  for  him,  for  it  will  be  void.     Plowd.  189. 

If  feveral  perfons  do  a  wrong  to  a  man,  and  one  of 
thefe,  and  he  to  whom  the  wrong  is  done,  fubmit  to  an 
award ;  the  other  perfons  who  were  no  parties  to  the  fub- 
miffion, may  take  advantage  of  it,  to  extinguish  the 
wrong.     7  Hen.  IV.  3L 

And  where  the  award  of  recompence  for  a  wrong  done, 
is  performed,  that  wrong  is  altogether  determined  ;  alfo 
the  award  of  a  perfonal  chattel,  doth  alter  the  property 
of  it,  and  give  it  to  the  party  to  whom  awarded,  that  he 
may  have  detinue  for  it.     Dyer  183. 

A  fubmiffion  is  of  all  actions  and  demands,  &c.  though 
there  be  but  one  caufe  or  matter  between  them  ;  an  award 
may  be  made  for  this :  and  where  two  things  are  fubmitted, 
and  the  award  but  one,  it  is  good,  if  the  arbitrators  have 
no  farther  notice  of  the  other ;  though  if  it  be  of  three 
things,  or  fome  particulars  with  a  general  claufe  of  all 
other  matters,  in  that  cafe  they  muft  make  the  award  iot 
the  things  particularly  named,  without  any  other  notice 
given.     Dyer  216.     2  Cro.  130.     Godh.  146. 

If  the  fubmiffion  be  by  diverfe  perfons,  and  the  arbi- 
trators award  between  fome  of  them  only,  this  is  good  ; 
but  if  a  fubmiffion  is  of  certain  things  in  fpecial,  with  a 
provifo  in  the  condition,  that  the  award  be  made  of  the 
the  premiffes,  &c.  by  fuch  a  day,  there  the  award  muft 
be  made  of  all,  or  it  will  be  void.     8  Rep.  79.     Hob.  49. 

An  award  of  all  actions  real,  when  the  fubmiffion  is 
of  actions  perfonal,  is  not  good.  Plowd.  306.  10  Rep. 
132. 

Yet  if  the  fubmiffion  be  of  things  perfonal,  and  the 
award  is,  that  one  of  the  parties  fhall  do  an  aft  real,  in 
fatisfaftion  of  a  perfonal  injury,  he.  or  a  fubmiffion  be 
of  one  thing,  and  the  award  made  of  fomething  incident 
to,  or  neceffarily  depending  upon  it ;  or  if  the  fubmiffion 
is  of  all  actions  real  and  perfonal^'and  the  award  only 
of  matters  perfonal,  &c.  it  will  be  good  in  thefe  cafes, 
if  nothing  elfe  is  notified  to  the  arbitrators.     Dyer  216. 

An  award  made  only  on  one  fide,  without  any  thing 
on  the  other,  is  void  in  law ;  as  that  one  fhall  pay  or 
give  bond  for  money  to  the  other  party,  and  he  do  no- 
thing for  it ;  but  if  it  be  to  give  bond  to  pay,  or  to  pay 
a  debt,  and  that  the  other  fhall  be  difcharged  of  the  debt, 
&c.  this  is  good ;  fo  where  it  is  that  one  party  fhall  pay 
money  to  the  other,  and  then  the  other  fhall  releafe  all 
actions  to  him.     8  Rep.  72,  98. 

If  diverfe  trefpaffes  be  referred  to  arbitrament,  and  the 
award  is,  that  one  of  the  parties  fhall  make  the  other 
parties  amends,  or  give  a  releafe,  and  fay  not  what 
amends  or  what  releafe,  &c.  it  is  void  for  uncertainty. 
5  Rep.  March  18. 

Award  was,  that  each  party  fhould  give  to  the  other  a 
general  releafe  of  all  demands,  provided,  that  if  either  of 
them  diflike  the  award,  within  twenty  days  after  made, 
and  within  that  time  pay  ten  (hillings,  the  arbitrament 
to  be  void  ;  it  was  held,  that  the  firft  part  of  the  award 
was  good,  and  the  provifo  repugnant  and  void.  1  Cra. 
688. 

Arbi- 
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Arbitrators  are  to  make  their  award,  fecundum  allegata 
&  probata  (according  to  what  is  alledged  and  proved) 
but  they  may  not  enjoin  any  oath  to  the  witneffes  ;  the 
award  ought  to  be  publifhed ;  and  no  one  is  bound  to 
perform,  till  he  can  know  what  the  award  is.  4  Rep.  82. 
Brownl.  311. 

A  fubmiffion  to  award  may  be  revoked,  and  counter- 
manded before  the  award  made,  where  there  is  no  fpe- 
cialty  to  abide  the  award  of  J.  S.  &c.     8  Rep.  78.  81. 

A  fubmiffion  was  to  an  award  by  bond,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  condition  of  the  bond,  was  this  claufe  ; 
"  and  if  the  obliger  fhall  confent  that  this  fubmiffion 
fljall  be  made  a  rule  of  court,  that  then,  &c."  upon  mo- 
tion to  make  this  fubmiffion  a  rule  of  court,  it  was  op- 
pofed,  becaufe  thefe^ords  do  not  imply  his  confent ;  but 
if  he  would  forfeit  his  bond,  he  need  not  let  it  be 
made  a  rule  of  court :  yet  becaufe  this  claufe  could  be 
inferted  for  no  other  purpofe,  the  court  took  the  condi- 
tional words  to  be  a  fufficient  indication  of  confent,  and 
made  the  award  a  rule  of  court.     Salk.  72,  pi.  8. 

A  matter  was  referred  by  confent  at  nifi  prius,  to  three 
foremen  of  the  jury ;  and  before  the  award  was  made, 
one  of  the  parties  ferved  the  arbitrators  with  fubpaena  out 
of  chancery,  which  hindered  their  proceeding  to  make 
the  award.  And  the  court  held  this  a  breach  of  the 
rule,  and  granted  an  attachment  nifi  caufa.  Salk.  73. 
pi.  10.  Farre/ley  8. 

Upon  a  fubmiffion  to  the  award  of  the  three  foremen 
of  the  jury,  who  made  their  award,  the  defendant  moved 
to  fet  it  afide  ;  becaufe  they  went  on  without  giving  him 
time  to  be  heard,  or  to  produce  a  witnefs ;  and  Holt, 
chief  juftice,  faid,  the  arbitrators  being  judges  of  the 
party's  own  chufing,  the  party  fhall  not  come  and  fay, 
they  have  not  done  him  juftice  ;  and  put  the  court  to  ex- 
amine its  aliter,  where  they  exceed  their  authority ; 
however,  the  award  was  examined  and  confirmed,  and 
the  plaintiff  moved  for  an  attachment  for  not  performing 
it ;  and  the  court  held,  that  the  non-performance  while 
the  matter  was  fub  judice,  was  no  contempt ;  then  the 
plaintiff  moved  for  his  cofts,  and  that  was  denied ;  upon 
which  Powel,  juftice,  faid,  that  feeing  they  could  not 
give  the  party  any  cofts,  he  Ihould  never  be  for  examin- 
ing into  awards  again.     Salk.  73.  pi.  11. 

H  bound  himfelf  in  a  bond  to  ftand  to  the  award  of 
J.  S.  which  fubmiffion  was  made  a  rule  of  court.  The 
party,  for  whofe  benefit  the  award  was  made,  moved 
the  court  for  an  attachment  of  non-performance,  which 
was  granted  ;  pending  that,  he  brought  an  action  of 
debt  upon  the  bond ;  upon  this,  ferjeant  Darnell  moved, 
that  he  might  not  proceed  both  ways,  and  likened  it  to 
the  cafes,  where  the  court  ftays  actions  on  the  attornies 
bills,  while  the  matter  is  under  reference  before  the 
mafter ;  fed  per  curiam,  the  motion  was  denied,  and  this 
difference  taken  ;  where  the  court  relieves  the  party  by 
way  of  amends  in  a  fummary  way,  as  in  the  cafe  cited, 
there  it  is  reafonable ;  otherwife  here,  where  the  plain- 
tiff has  no  fatisfaction  upon  the  attachment,  and  the  de- 
fendant was  put  to  anfwer  interrogatories.  Salk.  73. 
pi.  12. 

Attachment  lies  not,  for  not  performing  an  award 
made  upon  a  rule  of  court,  without  a  perfonal  demand. 
Holt,  chief  juftice,  remembered  the  firft  attachment  of 
this  kind,  was  in  Sir  John  Humble's  cafe,  in  Keyling's 
time,  in  which,  and  ever  fince,  a  perfonal  demand  has 
been  thought  neceffary.  In  fuch  cafes  of  awards,  though 
they  be  not  legally  good,  an  attachment  lies  for  non- 
performance ;  aliter,  if  impoffible  ;  but  the  party  is  ex- 
ceed as  to  that  part  which  is  impoffible  only.  Salk.  87. 
pi.  I. 

Debt,  an  obligation  to  perform  an  award,  which  was, 
that  the  defendant  fhould  enjoy  a  houfe,  of  which  the 
plaintiff  was  leffee  for  years,  during  the  term,  paying  to 
the  plaintiff  twenty  (hillings  yearly  :  and  for  non-payment 
of  this,  the  action  was  brought ;  and  it  was  held  to  lie. 
I  Cro.  211. 

The  form  of  an  award  made  by  two  arbitrators  on  a  fubmiffion. 

To  All  People  to  whom  this  prefent  writing  in- 
dented of  award  fhall  come.     We  E.  F.   of  &c.   and 
G.  H.  of  &c.   fend  greeting.     Whereas  there  are  feveral 
accounts  depending,  and  diverfe  controverfies  and  dif- 
20. 


putes  have  lately  arifen,  between  A.  B.  of  Sec.  of  the 
one  part,  and  C.  D.  of  &c.  of  the  other  part,  touching 
and  concerning,  &c.  And  whereas  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  faid  differences  and  difputes,  they,  the  faid  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  by  their  feveral  bonds  or  obligations,  bearing 
date,  &c.  are  reciprocally  bound  each  to  the  other,  in 
the  penal  fum  of  &c.  to  ftand  to,  abide,  perform,  and 
keep  the  award,  order,  and  final  determination  of  us, 
the  faid  E.  F.  and  G.  H.  arbitrators,  indifferently  chofen, 
between  the  faid  parties,  to  arbitrate,  &c.  (as  in  the 
bond)  fo  as  the  faid  award  be  made  in  writing,  under  our 
hands  and  feals,  and  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  parties 
in  difference,  on  or  before  &c.  next,  as  by  the  faid  in 
part  recited  bonds,  or  obligations,  with  the  conditions 
thereunder  written  may  appear.  Now  know  ye,  that  We 
the  faid  arbitrators,  whofe  names  are  here  unto  fubferibed, 
and  feals  affixed,  taking  upon  us  the  burden  of  the  faid 
award,  and  having  fully  examined,  and  duly  confidered 
the  proofs  and  allegations  of  both  the  faid  parties,  do, 
for  the  fettling  amity  and  friendfhip  between  them,  make 
and  publifti  this  our  award,  by  and  between  the  faid 
parties,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  fay,  firji,  We 
do  award  and  order,  that  all  actions,  fuits,  quarrels, 
and  controverfies  whatfoever  had,  moved,  arifen,  or  de- 
pending, between  the  faid  parties  in  law  or  equity,  for 
any  manner  of  caufe  whatfoever,  touching  the  faid  pre- 
mifes,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  fhall  ceafe  and  be 
no  farther  profecuted ;  and  that  each  of  the  faid  parties 
fhall  bear  and  pay  his  own  cofts  and  charges,  in  any 
wife  relating  to,  or  concerning  the  fame  premifes  ;  and 
we  do  alfo  award  and  order,  that  the  faid  A.  B.  fhall 
pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  C.  D.  the  fum  of  &c. 
within  the  fpace  of  &c.  And  farther,  we  do  hereby 
award  and  order,  that  the  faid  C.  D.  fhall,  on  or  before 
&c.  pay  or  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  A.  B.  the  fum  of 
&c.  or  give  fufficient  fecurity  for  the  fame  to  the  faid 
A.  B.  And  lajlly,  we  do  award  and  order,  that  the  faid 
A.  B.  and  C.  D.  on  the  receipt  of  the  feveral  fums  of, 
&c.  fhall  in  due  form  of  law,  execute  each  to  the  other 
of  them,  or  to  the  other's  ufe,  general  releafes,  fufficient 
in  the  law,  for  the  releafing,  by  each  to  the  other  of 
them,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  of  all 
actions,  fuits,  arrefts,  quarrels,  controverfies,  and  de- 
mands whatfoever,  touching  or  concerning  the  premifes 
aforefaid,  or  any  matter  or  thing  thereunto  relating, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  day  of  the  date, 
&c.  (here  mention  the  date  of  the  arbitration  bonds)  laft  paft. 
In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  feals, 
the  &c.  in  the  year  &c. 

An  umpirage,  for  want  of  a  determination  by  arbitrators  chofen. 

To  All  &c.  I  J.  K.  of  &c.  fend  greeting.     JVIicreas 
there  are  feveral  accounts  depending,   &c   (here  go  on  as 
in  the  former  award,  until  you  come  to)   to  ftand  to,  &c. 
the  award,  order,  and  final  determination,  of  E.  F.  of 
&c.  and  G.  H.  of  &c  arbitrators,  indifferently  chofen, 
between  the  faid  parties,  to  arbitrate,  &c.   (as  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bonds)   fo  as  the   faid  award  was  made  in 
writing,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  faid  arbitrators, 
and  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  parties  in  difference,  on 
or  before  &c.  laft  paft  ;  and  if  the  faid  arbitrators  did  not 
draw  up  the  faid  award  in  writing,  and  deliver  the  fame 
as  aforefaid,  on,  or  before  the  faid  &c.    then  the   faid 
parties  were  to  ftand  to,  abide,  obferve,  perform,  and 
keep  the  award,  umpirage,  final  end  and  judgment  of 
me,  the  faid  J.  K.  umpire  indifferently  chofen,  between 
the  faid  parties,   for  the  compofing  and  ending  of  the 
differences   aforefaid  ;    fo  as  my  faid  award,  umpirage, 
and  determination  be  made  in  writing,  under  my  hand 
and  feal,  and  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  faid  parties,  on 
or  before  &c.  as  by  the  faid  in  part  recited  bonds  or  obli- 
gations, with  the  conditions  thereunder  written  may  ap- 
pear.    And  whereas  the  faid  E.  F.   and  G.  H.  did   not 
make  up  their  faid  award  retween  the  faid  parties,  within 
the  time  limited  by  the  faid  in  part  recited  bonds  or  obli- 
gations, as  aforefaid  ;  whereby,  and  on  which  account, 
the  compaffing,  ending,    and  determining,   of  the  faid 
differences  and  matters  in  difpute  now  depends  wholly 
upon  me.     Now  Know  Ye,   that  I,  the  faid  J.  K. 
having  taken  upon  me  the  bufinefs  and  charge  of  the  faid 
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award  and  umpirage,  and  being  willing  to  fet  the  faid 
parties  at  peace  and  concord,  by  making  a  final  end  of 
the  controversies  between  them;  and  having  deliberately 
and  at  large  heard,  examined,  and  duly  confidered  the 
grievances,  allegations,  titles,  vouchers,  and  evidences 
of  both  the  faid  parties,  in  relation  to  the  faid  premifes 
in  difpute,  do  make,  publifh,  declare,  and  deliver  this 
my  award,  or  umpirage,  in  the  manner  following  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  firjl,  I  arbitrate,  award,  judge,  order,  and  de- 
termine, that  &c.  [here  infert  the  feveral  particulars  of  the 
award)  in  witnefs,  &c. 

An  award  or  umpirage  by  a  Jingle  per/on  elected  to  arbitrate. 

To  ALL  &c.  I,  E.  F.  of  &c.  fend  greeting ;  TVIiereas, 
&c.  [Here  goon  as  in  the  award  made  by  two  arbitrators,  until 
you  come  to,  jftand  to,  &c.)  the  award,  order,  and  final  de- 
termination of  me  the  faid  E.  F.  indifferently  elected  and 
chofen  between  the  faid  parties,  to  arbitrate,  &c.  {as  in 
the  conditions  of  the  bonds)  fo  as  my  faid  award  or  umpirage 
be  made  in  writing,  under  my  hand  and  feal,  and  ready 
to  be  delivered  to  the  faid  parties,  on  or  before,  &c.  as  in 
and  by  the  faid  in  part  recited  bonds,  or  obligations,  and 
the  conditions  thereof  may  appear.  Now  know  ye,  that 
I,  the  faid  E.  F.  [here  go  on  as  in  the  lajl precedent)  in  wit- 
nefs, &c. 

The  form  of  a  fubmijfion  to  an  arbitration,  in  order  to  make 
it  a  rule  of  court. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  A.  B.  of  &c.  and  C.  D.  of  &c. 
being  defirous  finally  to  end  and  determine  diverfe  con- 
troverfies,  fuits,  and  quarrels,  that  have  lately  arifen  be- 
tween them,  did  on  he.  agree  to  fubmit,  and  refer  all 
the  faid  eontroverfies,  fuits,  and  quarrels  to  the  award 
and  determination  of  E.  F.  of  &c.  and  G.  H.  of&c.  ar- 
bitrators, for  that  end  indifferently  chofen,  by  the  faid 
parties  ;  which  faid  award  is  to  be  made  in  writing,  un- 
der the  hands  and  feals  of  the  faid  arbitrators,  and  ready 
to  be  delivered  to  the  faid  parties,  on  or  before  &c.  And 
the  faid  parties  did  mutually  promife  and  oblige  them- 
felves,  that  they  would  obey,  perform,  and  execute  fuch 
award,  as  the  faid  arbitrators  fbould  make  in  the  premifes. 
Now  the  faid  parties  do  farther  agree,  that  the  faid  fub- 
miffion  fhall  be  made  a  rule  in  his  maiefty's  court  of  &c. 
at  Weftminfter,  and  that  they  fhall  be  finally  concluded 
by  the  arbitration  that  fhall  be  made  in  the  premifes  by 
the  faid  arbitrators,  purfuant  to  fuch  fubmiffion.  IFit- 
tiefs,  &c. 

Form  of  a  general  releafe,  as  part  of  an  award. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I,  A.  B.  have 
remifed,  releafed,  and  for  ever  quit-claimed,  and  by  thefe 
prefents,  do,  for  me,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  admi- 
niftrators,  rermfe,  releafe,  and  for  ever  quit-claim,  unto 
C.  D.  his  heirs,  executors,  and  admiftrators,  all,  and 
all  manner  of  aaions,  caufe  and  caufes  of  aftions,  fuits, 
bills,  bonds,  writings,  obligations,  debts,  dues,  duties, 
accounts,  fum  and  fums  of  money,  judgments,  execu- 
tions, extents,  quarrels,  eontroverfies,  trefpaffes,  da- 
mages, and  demands  whatsoever,  both  in  law  or  equity, 
or  otherwife  howfoever,  which  againft  the  faid  C.  D. 
I  ever  had,  now  have,  and  which  I,  my  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators,  fhall,  or  may  have,  claim, 
challenge,  or  demand,  for,  or  by  reafon,  or  means  of 
any  matter,  caufe,  or  thing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  to  the  day  of  the  date  of  thefe  prefents.  In 
witnefs  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  feal, 
and  the  day  of  &c. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  A.  B. 

the  prefence  of 
R.  M. 
S.  E. 
See  Arbitration  and  Arbitrator. 

AWM,  or  Aume,  a  meafure  of  Rhenifh  wine,  con- 
taining forty  gallons,  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  i  Jac.  I. 
cap  33.  and  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  This  word  is  otherwife 
called  awame,  as  may  be  read  in  a  very  old  book,  viz. 
"  the  rood  of  Rhenifh  wine  of  Dordrevght  is  ten  aivames, 
and  every  awame  is  fifty  gallons."  Item,  «  the  rood  of 
Antwerp  ls  fourteen  awames,  and  every  awame  is  thirty- 
hve  gallons."    Cowell,  edit,  1727. 
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Awm,  at  prefent,  is  confidered  as  a  Dutch  meafure 
anfwenng  to  what  is  called  in  England,  a  tierce,  or  one' 
feventh  of  an  Englifh  ton,  and   one  fixth  of  a  ton  of 
r  ranee. 

AWNING  on  board  a  fhip,  is  when  a  fail,  tarpaulin, 
&c  are  hung  over  any  part  of  the  (hip,  to  keep  off  the 
fun,  rain,  or  wind. 

AXUNGIA,  properly  old  hogs-lard,  but  in  general 
old  lard,  or  fuet  of  any  other  animal.     See  Fat. 

Axungia  vitri,  fandiver,  or  fait  of  glafs,  a  kind  of 
fait  which  feparates  from  the  glafs,  while  it  is  in  fufion. 
It  is  of  an  acrimonious  and  biting  tafte.  The  farriers  ufe 
it  for  clearing  the  eyes  of  horfes.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 
cleaning  the  teeth ;  and  it  is  fometimes  applied  to  run- 
ning ulcers,  a  herpes,  or  the  itch,  by  way  of  defic- 
cative. 

AZIMUTH  Compafs,  an  inftrument  made  in  a  large 
box,  with  jambols,  and  a  broad  limb,  having  ninetv  de- 
grees diagonally  divided  with  an  index  and  thread,  to 
take  the  fun's  amplitude  or  azimuth,  in  order  to  find  the 
difference  between  the  magnetical  meridian,  and  the  fun's 
meridian,  which  Ihews  the  variation  of  the  compafs. 

Ufe  of  the  azimuth  compafs. 

1.  To  find  the  fun  or  ftar's  magnetic  amplitude. 
Turn  the  whole  compafs-box  to  and  fro,  till  each  point 

of  the  brafs  compafs  lies  direftly  above  its  correfponding 
point  of  the  compafs  chard,  and  let  the  fhip  be  kept 
ftemming  the  fame  point ;  turn  the  index  towards  the 
fun  or  (tar  at  its  rifing  or  fetting,  till  the  two  threads  of 
the  index  be  in  a  right  line  with  the  objed,  and  that  fide 
of  the  index,  correfponding  with  the  center  of  the  inftru- 
ment, will  cut  on  the  brafs  circle,  the  degrees,  &c.  of 
theobjea's  magnetic  amplitude  in  quantity  and  quality, 
which  is  beft  counted  from  the  neareft  meridian  point 
eafterly  or  wefterly. 

2.  To  find  the  fun  or  ftar's  magnetic  azimuth,  or  what 
point  of  the  compafs  the  object  is  upon,  after  it  is  above 
the  horizon. 

Turn  the  whole  compafs-box  to  and  fro,  till  the  points 
of  the  brafs  compafs  coincide  with  thofe  on  the  compafs 
chard,  and  let  the  fhip  be  ftemming  that  point;  turn  the 
index  towards  the  obje&s,  till  the  fhadow  of  the  thread 
fali  on  the  black  line  of  the  index,  or  you  fee  the  two 
threads  in  aright  line  with  the  object;  then  will  that 
fide  of  the  index  refpefling  the  center  cut  on  the  brafs 
circle,  the  objeft's  magnetic  azimuth.  The  magnetic 
azimuth,  together  with  the  fun's  true  azimuth,  leing 
found,  the  variation  of  the  needle  may  be  eafily  difco- 
vered.     See  Variation. 

AZOGA  Ships,  are  thofe  Spanifh,fhips,  commonly 
called  the  quickfilver  mips,  from  their  carrying  quickfilver 
or  mercury  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  extracting  of  the  filver  out  of  the  mines  in  Peru 
and  Mexico.  But  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that 
thefe  mips  are  abfolutely  laden  with  quickfilver  only,  that 
being  too  ponderous  a  body. 

They  are  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  to  carry  any  goods, 
unlefs  for  the  king  of  Spain's  account ;  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally full  laden,  notwithftanding  this  regulation  ;  °by 
reafon  that  the  merchants  procure  fpecial  licences  of  the 
king  to  load,  upon  paying  a  confederation  for  fuch  li- 
cences. 

Befides  quickfilver,  thefe  fhips  carry  alfo  fruit  and  fpice 
for  the  king's  account,  and  fometimes  military  ftores  for 
the  forces  in  New  Spain  ;  as  alfo  iron,  which  is  called 
the  king's  merchandize. 

AZORES  IJlands,  lie  in  a  kind  of  clufter  on  the 
Weftern  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  thirty-feven  and 
forty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  twenty-one  and  twenty-fix 
of  longitude,  weft  from  London.  They  are  feve'n  in 
number,  befides  the  two  fmall  ones  of  Flores  and  Corvo, 
viz.  St.  Michael's  If  and,  St.  Mary's,  Tercera,  Graciofa, 
St.  George's,  Pico,  and  Fayed.  Thefe  iflands  are  all  al- 
lowed to  be  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  variety  of  fruits, 
and  to  breed  great  quantities  of  cattle. 

Angra,  a  city  in  Tercera  If  and,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Azores,  is  well  built  and  peopled.  It  is  the  only  Sta- 
tion for  mips  in  all  the  feven  iflands  ;  fo  that  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  this  port  that  the  Portugueze  have  been  (o 
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careful  of  thefe  iflands,  and  are  fo  fljy  of  letting  ftrangers 
approach  it ;  its  fituation  being  fo  exceedingly  conve- 
nient to  refrefli  the  fhips  that  fail  to,  and  from  Brazil, 
and  other  long  voyages.  In  this  city  are  kept  the  royal 
magazines  for  anchors,  fails,  cables,  and  other  naval 
ftores  in  general,  for  the  men  of  war.  The  maritime 
affairs  are  under  the  infpection  of  a  proper  judge,  called 
defembargador,  who  hath  other  officers  under  him,  and 
entertains  a  number  of  pilots,  fome  to  conduct  the  fhips 
into  the  harbour,  and  others  to  direct  them  to  fprings  of 
frefh  water,  &c.  The  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  na- 
tions have  iikewife  a  conful  refiding  in  this  city,  though 
their  commerce  with  this,  or  any  other  of  thefe  iflands, 
is  but  inconfiderable.  The  chief  commerce  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  that  of  wood,  which  grows  in  great  plenty 
in  moft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  corn,  with  other  refrefh- 
ments,  which  merchant-fhips  come  to  take  in  at  this 
port. 

AZOTH,  a  barbarous  name  given  by  Paracelfus  to 


the  mercurius  philofophorum,  that  is,  quickfilver  extracted 
from  any  metalline  body,  which  is  the  proper  corporeal 
mercury.  In  another  fenfe,  azotb  in  Paracelfus,  figni- 
fies  the  univerfal  remedy  prepared  of  mercury,  the  fun, 
and  moon,  void  of  all  fpeciftc  differences,  and  endowed 
with  a  moft  intenfe  efficacy,  and  a  moft  general  kind  of 
central  virtue,  including  all  other  remedies  in  itfelf ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fubftantia  prima,  or  firft  fub- 
ftance,  includes  all  the  reft,  excluding  accidents.  This 
Paracelfus  was  reported  to  have  carried  about  with  him 
in  the  pommel  of  his  fword.     Rulandui. 

Azoth  is  alfo  taken  from  the  liquor  of  fublimed  mercury, 
(or  quickfilver  mixed  with  vitriol  and  fait,  and  fo  fub- 
limed) which  is  alfo  called  aqua  permanens,  cryjlallus  philo- 
fophorum, luna  phyfica,  or  by  whatever  other  myftical  name 
they  pleafe  to  give  it.     Libavius. 

AZURE,  a  name  for  a  celebrated  blue  colour,  pre- 
pared from  the  lapis  lazuli,  and  generally  called  ultra- 
marine.    See  Ultramarine. 
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the  firft  confonant,  and  fecond  letter  of  our  and 
_  moft  other    alphabets,  among  the  ancients,  flood 
for  300,  according  to  this  verfe  : 

Et  B  trecentum  per  fe  retinere  vidctur. 

When  it  had  a  fmall  line  drawn  over  it,  thus  B,  it  flood 
for  3000,  and  when  it  had  an  accent  below  it,  for  only 
200.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  it  only  fignified  2. 
It  is  now  often  ufed,  contracted,  for  words,  as  B.  A. 
for  bachelor  of  arts.     B.  L.  for  bachelor  of  laws,  &c. 

BAAT,  in  Siamefe,  andTical  in  Chinefe,  is  both  a  weight 
and  coin  current  in  the  two  empires  ;  the  baat  is  of  filver, 
and,  as  a  weight,  anfwers  the  Engliih  half-ounce :  it  is 
there  four  mayons  (in  Siamefe  feling)  the  mayon  two 
fouangs,  the  fouang  four  payes,  and  the  paye  two  clams  ; 
here  are  alfo  fompayes,  in  value  half  a  fouang.  All  thefe 
weights  are  alfo  coins,  or  at  leaft  bits  of  filver  that  pafs 
in  lieu  of  them,  as  well  in  China  as  in  Siam.  The  tical 
weighs  three  gros  and  twenty-three  grains,  which 
(reckoning  the  ounce  of  filver  at  three  livres  and  a  half 
Tournois)  is  thirty-two  fols  and  four  deniers  that  money, 
as  it  weighs  near  half  an  ounce. 

The  form  of  the  baat  is  fquare,  and  as  it  is  fubject  to 
great  alterations  from  the  wearing  down  of  the  angles, 
ftrangers  fhould  not  accept  it  as  a  weight  or  coin,  till  its 
value  is  known. 

BACCALAO.     See  Barcalao. 

BACHELOR,  thofe  that  are  called  bachelors  of  the 
companies  of  London,  are  fuch  of  each  company  as  are 
fpringing  towards  the  eftate  of  thofe  that  are  employed 
in  council,  but  as  yet  are  inferiors  ;  for  every  of  the 
twelve  companies  confifts  of  a  majler,  two  wardens,  the 
livery,  (which  are  affiftants  in  matters  of  council,  or 
fuch  as  the  affiftants  are  chofen  out  of)  and  the  bachelors. 
Bachelor  was  anciently  attributed  to  the  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, if  he  were  under  a  baron. 

BACHIAN.     See  Little  Molucca  Ijles. 

BACK-MAKER.  This  trade,  of  which  there  are 
but  fevy  matters,  requires  chiefly  ftrength,  with  a  little 
ingenuity.  It  confifts  in  making  liquor-backs,  under- 
backs,  coolers,  mafh-tuns,  working-tuns,  &c.  for  the 
ufe  of  the  brewers.  The  workmanfhip  requires  fome 
knowledge  both  in  the  carpenter's,  and  the  cooper's  bu- 
finefs.     The  journeymen  work  from  fix  to  fix,  and  have 
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about  fifteen  {hillings  a  week ;  and  the  matters  require 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to  enable  them  to  make  any 
figure  in  bufinefs. 

BACK-STAFF,  an  inftrument  in  ufe  before  Had- 
ley's  quadrant,  for  taking  the  fun's  altitude,  and  fince, 
when  that  cannot  be  afforded.  It  is  generally  called 
Davis's  quadrant,  becaufe  it  was  invented  by  capt.  Davis, 
and  is  no  other  than  a  common  quadrant,  leflened  in  one 
part  of  the  arch,  by  fuppofing  it  to  be  divided  into  two 
different  arches  by  a  concentric  circle,  whereby  the  in- 
ftrument becomes  more  portable. 

BACK-STAYS  ofajhip.     See  Stays. 
BACON  may  be  imported  during  the  continuance  of 
the  act  4  and  5  IVill.  and  Mar.  cap.  5.  5  and  6  Will,  and 
Mar.  cap.  2.  feci.  4. 

BADAGSCHAN,  in  Great  Tartary,  is  a  very  ancient 
and  extremely  ftrong  city ;  it  is  not  large,  but  well 
enough  built,  and  populous ;  its  inhabitants  are  rich  by 
the  gold,  filver,  and  ruby  mines  in  its  neighbouring 
mountains,  though  none  regularly  work  the  mines. 
Thofe  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  benefit 
themfelves  not  a  little  by  the  grains  of  gold  and  filver 
which  they  collect  in  the  fpring,  after  the  melting  fnows 
have  wafhed  them  from  their  beds,  by  their  torrents. 

BADEN,  a  county  in  Switzerland,  fituate  between  the 
northern  extremities  of  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich, 
extends  on  one  fide  where  the  Aar  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  other  fide  to  fome  villages  beyond  the  Rhine. 
It  is  as  large  as  fome  of  the  fmall  cantons,  has  a  more 
fruitful  foil,  and  is  watered  with  three  navigable  rivers, 
theLimmat,  Rufs,  and  Aar;  bears  corn  and  other  fruits, 
and  produces  wine  in  many  places  along  the  Limmat. 
In  the  mountains  from  Cappeleffiof  to  Endengen  are 
mines  of  iron. 

Baden,  its  chief  town,  called  Upper  Baden,  is  ftmous 
for  its  baths,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  fo  long  fince 
as  our  Saviour's  time,  according  to  Tacitus.  The  waters 
are  hot  in  a  third  degree,  being  impregnated  with  much 
fulphur,  with  a  mixture  of  allum  and  nitre.  They  are 
good  for  drinking,  as  well  as  bathing,  in  fevers,  phthifics, 
vertigoes,  and  particularly  for  diforders  incident  to  the 
fair  fex,  and  even  fterility.  Their  baths  bring  a  con- 
courfe  of  people,  which  is  the  chief  livelihood  and  bufi- 
nefs of  the  town. 

I  Zurzach, 
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Zurzach,  about  nine  miles  north  of  Baden,  is  a  fine, 
ancient,  fpacious  burrough,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  remarkable  principally  for  its  fairs,  on  the 
Monday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  on  the  firft  of  Sep- 
tember, where  very  confiderable  quantities  of  goods  are 
fold  by  the  merchants  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
in  a  very  fhort  time. 

BADGER,  {from  the  French  bagage,  a  bundle,  arid 
thence  is  derived  bagagier,  a  carrier  of  goods)  fignifies 
With  us  one  that  buyfi  corn  or  victuals  in  one  place;  and 
carries  them  to  another  to  fell  and  make  profit  by  them: 
and  fuch  a  one  is  exempted  in  thejiat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI. 
cap.  14.  from  the  punifhment  of  an  ingroffer  within  that 
ftatute.  But  by  5  Etiz.  cap.  12.  badgers  are  to  be  licenced 
by  the  juftices  of  peace  in  thefeffions;  whofe  licenfes 
will  be  in  force  for  one  year,  and  no  longer;  and  the 
perfons  to  whom  granted  muft  enter  into  recognizance, 
that  they  will  not  by  colour  of  their  licences  foreftal,  or 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  ftatutes  made  againft  fore- 
ftallers,  ingroffers,  and  regrators.  If  any  perfon  fhall 
afl  as  a  badger  without  licence,  he  is  to  forfeic  five  pounds, 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  profecutor, 
leviable  by  warrant  from  juftices  of  peace,  &c. 

BADGER,  a  wild  four-footed  beaft,  'a  little  bigger 
than  a  fox,  to  which  it  bears  fome  refemblance  ;  it  has 
alfo  fomething  of  the  hog  and  the  dog. 

The  badger  dwells  in  burrows,  and  lives  upon  infeds, 
carrion,  and  fruit.  It  flinks  very  much,  and  grows  fat 
by  fleeping,  like  the  dormoufe.  Its  age  is  known,  by 
the  number  of  holes  it  has  under  its  tale,  a  new  hole  ap- 
pearing every  year. 

Though  this  animal  feems  not  to  be  of  much  ufean 
trade,  yet  it  affords  three  forts  of  merchandize  Its 
fkin  is  of  the  common  peltry,  called  wild.  Its  fat  is  fold 
by  the  druggifts,  and  is  reckoned  good  for  pains  in  the 
loins,  and  for  the  fciatica,  or  hip-gout ;  and  its  hair  ferves 
to  make  pencils  or  brumes  for  limners  and  gilders 

BADIAN,  or  Badiane,  is  the  feed  whfch  the  anife- 
tree  bears,  that  grows  in  China.  The  tree  is  thus 
called,  becaufe  its  wood  fmells  like  anife-feed  The 
Chinefe  fometimes  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  ta'fte  with 
that  feed.  Some  of  the  Dutch  do  the  fame  in  the  Indies 
in  imitation  of  them.  In  the  year  1722,  it  was  fold  at 
Pekin  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fun  per  gin,  which  was 
recKoned  extremely  dear,  according  tp  the  journal  of 
M.  Lange,  who  rehded  at  the  court  of  China. 

BAETAS;  thus  the  Spaniards  and  Portu'gueze  call 

*\a-  Z0"^  W°°lkn   fluff'   which  is  n°t  croffed,  and 
which  in  France  is  called  baguette,  or  bagette. 

BAFFETAS,  a  kind  of  callicoe,  fabricated  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies ;  thofe  of  Surat  have  the 
preference,  and  are  twelve  yards  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth,  but  thofe  from  the  other  parts  of  India  differ 
as  much  in  length  and  breadth  as  in  quality. 

BAG.  A  great  variety  of  articles  in  commerce  are  fold 
by  the  bag,  which  means  no  more  than  that  the  bar  be- 
ing made  of  a  determinate  fize,  is  fuppofed  to' contain  a 
certain  weight,  which  is  taken  in  the  grofs,  without 
weighmg  for  the  fake  of  expedition;  but  in  this  cafe 
bags  or  Jacks  are  generally  proved  and  fealed,  or  marked 
under  the  infpeftion  of  the  magiftracy  of  the  places 
where  they  are  in  ufe  ;  otherwife  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on. 

A  bag  of  almonds  is  about  three  hundred  weight  of 
anifeed  from  three  to  four  hundred,  of  pepper  from  one 
and  a  quarter  to  three  hundred,  of  goats-hair  from  two 
to  four  hundred,  of  cotton-yarn,  from  two  and  a  quarter 
to  four  and  a  quarter,  &c. 

In  France,  they -make  bags  of  piftoles,  of  louis-d'ors, 
tags  of  a  thoufand  livres,  or  crowns,  bags  of  fmall  pieces 
of  filver  coin  &c.  Tare  is  allowed  for  the  bag,  as  five 
lols  per  bag  of  1000  livres. 

BAGAVEL.  The  citizens  of  Exeter  had  granted  to 
them  by  charter  of  king  Edw.  I.  a  colledion  of  a  cer- 

S        "^I'nr  a11  manner  of  wares  b">"ght  to 
thatcity  to  be  fold,  towards  the  paving  of  the  ftreets 
repairing  of  the  walls,    and  maintenance  of  the  dty 
which  was  commonly  called  in  old  Englifh  bagavel,  be- 
thugavel,  zn&chppinggavel.     Antia.  of  Exeter. 

BAGAUZ.  Thus  they  call  in  the  Antilles  Iflands 
the  fugar-canes,  after  they  have  paffed  through  the  mill ; 
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they  keep  them  under  cover  in  fmall  huts,  in  order  to  ufe 
called  tSeii'hf°trsb0lhngthefUSar-     Th£f£  h™  - 

Oc^nHtffA'  °r  L0UCA/0S  !P">**  te  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  21°  and  27°  of  northern  latitude,  and 
from  73°  to  81°  of  weftern  longitude,  taking  their  name 
from  one  of  them  called  Bahama,  which  is  Late  in  the 
latitude  of  26=30  at  the  diftance  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  leagues  (fay  fome,  and  fifty  leagues,  as  others 
affert)  from  the  continent  of  Florida ;  but  Providence,  ly- 
ing in  the  midft  of  them,  has  been  pitched  on  as  the  feat 

S°veJnment>  n  Zny  has  been  fettled  here 

Thefe  iflands  were  granted  by  king  Charles  II.  to 
George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  feveral  other  noblemen, 
who  inefTeaually  endeavoured  to  people  them;  for  as 
loon  as  fome  adventurers  were  got  there,  they  were 
drove  off  by  the  French  or  Spaniards;  and  when  this 
was  not  the  cafe,  they  contumacioully  rofe  againft  their 
governors,  whom  they  either  deftroyed,  or  fent  away 
pnfoners,  to  the  diffolution  of  all  polity,  and  their  own 
deftruaion;  fo  that  after  feveral  fettlements  made,  and 
focceffiyely  deftroyed,  either  by  the  enemy  or  themfelves, 
hefe  iflands  became  a  refuge  for  pyrates,  till  1718,  when 
nnt,^e°,ge  ,  aPP°inted  a  governor,  who  once  more 
eftablifbed  a  colony  here,  where  there  may  be  now  up- 
wards of  two  thoufand  people  ;  though  having  a  force  in 
theie  parts,  feems  more  the  motive  to  their  fettling,  than 
what  is  expefted  from  their  produces,  for  as  ytt  thefe 
have  been  but  trifling,  confifting  in  a  little  tobacco, 
fugar,  &c. 

In  time  of  war  with  any  power  in  thefe  parts,  especial- 
ly with  Spain,  the  Bahama  Iflands  are  of  the  highert  con- 
cernment to  this  kingdom,  cruizers  and  privateers  from 
thence  being  more  capable  to  obftrua  and  annoy  the 
bpaniih  trade  homeward-bound,  than  all  that  are  {ra- 
tioned at  the  reft  of  the  Britilh  colonies  in  America  5 
and  indeed,  fince  the  late  definitive  treaty  has  annexed 
Florida  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  this  nation 
is  become  miftrefs  of  the  port  of  St.  Auguftine,  in  the 
gulph  of  Florida,  thefe  iflands  wil  prove  of  more  utility 
to  us  than  before  ;  for  thefe,  together  with  our  new  ac- 
quisitions of  Penfacola,  Mobile,  and  our  right  of  navi- 
gation in  the  Miffiffipi,  will  moft  certainly,  in  cafe  of 
any  future  rupture  with  Spain,  render  the  whole  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  Spaniards  far  more  precarious  than 
ever  the  fame  was  before  in  the  great  gulphs  of  Mexico 
as  well  as  Florida,  and  thereby  proportionably  diminifh 
the  importance  of  the  Havanna  itfelf  to  Spain  ;  and  the 
Spanish  navigation  in  this  part  of  the  world  feems  now 
iurrounded  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  all  our  Britilh 
polleffions  that  are  any  way  contiguous  to  each  other  near 
thefe  gulphs  mutually  aiding  and  affifting  to  each  other 
in  cafe  of  need. 

As  the  Bahama  IJlandszte  very  proper  for  the  reception 
of  fmall  cruizers,  not  exceeeding  forty  guns ;  fo,  if  the 
public  fervice  fhould  require  larger  veffels  to  be  employed 
in  thofe  parts,  the  harbour  of  Port-Royal  in  South-Ca- 
rolina, on  the  other  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Florida,  would 
be^capable  of  receiving  mips  of  any  fize  or  number; 
and,  m  concert  with  thofe  cruizers  from  the  Bahama's, 
would  prove  of  greater  advantage  to  this  nation  than  has 
ever  yet  been  experienced. 

Port-Royal,  being  the  fouthernmoft  frontier  of  our 
pofleffions  on  the  continent,  is  likewife  fo  advantageoufly 
fituated,  that  fhips  ftationed  there,  at  St.  Auguftine, 
and  at  the  Bahama's,  would  lie  very  conveniently,  not 
only  to  guard  our  northern  colonies,  but  to  affemble  a 
force,  if  occafion  fhould  be,  to  attack  any  power  in 
thofe  parts.  From  hence  alfo,  our  fugar  iflands  may  be 
more  conveniently  relieved,  and  in  a  much  fhorter  time, 
than  they  could  by  any  naval  force  ftationed  at  Jamaica. 
And,  if  the  American  colonies  were  put  on  a  proper 
footing  to  affift  and  fupport  each  other,  a  fquadron,  at 
this  South-Carolina  Port-Royal,  will  always  be  a  check 
to  our  neighbouring  rivals,  and  give  us  a  fuperiority  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  galleons  for  the  Havannah,  in  their  paffage 
through  the  gulph  of  Florida,  may  very  eafily  be  inter- 
cepted by  a  fquadron  ftationed  at  the  faid  port  and  St. 
Auguftine,  affifted  by  fuch  private  advices  as  the  fame 
veffels  belonging  to  Providence  may  conftantly  be  able  to 
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furfllfh  thefh  with  ;  but  there  is  no  inftance  that  the 
king's  (hips,  ftationed  at  Jamaica,  have  ever  intercepted 
the  galleons  or  flota  in  their  return  home  ;  for  they  have 
either  had  notice  from  Jamaica  before  our  fquadron  ap- 
peared, or,  when  they  have  feen  our  fhips  cruizing  for 
them,  they  have  lain  fafe  and  quiet  at  the  Havannah  till 
the  Englifh  have  been  tired  out,  and  retreated  through 
ficknefs,  or  for  want  of  provifions,  or  elfe  have  been 
carried  with  the  ftream  through  the  gulph,  and  then  the 
Spanifh  fleets  have  foon  followed,  and  efcaped  us. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  the  Bahama 
IJlands  are  of  far  greater  confequence  to  this  nation  than 
ever  they  were  before  the  definitive  treaty  j  and,  fhould 
they  ever  become  a  prey  to  any  other  power,  they  would 
prove  a  dangerous  annoyance  to  our  tradej  and  an  irre- 
parable lofs  to  the  Britifh  plantations,  as  our  affairs  are 
at  prefent  circumftanced  in  America. 

BAHAR,  Bahaire,  or  Barre,  is  a  weight  ufed  at 
Ternate,  Malacca,  Achem,  and  feveral  other  places  in 
the  Eaft-Indies.  There  are  two  forts  of  this  weight,  the 
one  called  the  great  bahar,  and  the  other  the  fmall  one. 
By  the  firft,  pepper  and  all  other  fpice  is  weighed  :  it  is 
compofed  of  200  catis ;  the  catis  of  26  taels,  or  384- 
ounces  Portugueze,  each  tael  being  reckoned  i.i  ounce 
of  that  weight  ;  fo  that  the  bahar  is  550  lb.  of  Portugal, 
or  481  lb.  4  ounces  of  Paris,  Strafburg,  Arrifterdam,  &c. 
The  fmall  bahar,  by  which  is  weighed  quickfilver,  Ver- 
million, filk,  &c.  alfo  confifts  of  200  catis,  but  each 
catis  is  only  22  taels,  or  32^  ounces  Portugueze  ;  fo  that 
this  bahar  only  makes  458  lb.  13  ounces  of  Portugal, 
and  thefe  near  401  lb.  7  ounces  of  Paris.  With  regard 
to  England,  the  medium  weight  of  the  great  bahar  may 
be  faid  to  be  570  lb.  and  of  the  fmall  450. 

The  bahar  of  China  is  300  catis,  but  thefe  only  make 
200  of  Malacca,  each  Chinefe  catis  containing  no  more 
than  16  taels,  one  of  which  weighs  i.l  pieces  |  and  eon- 
lifts  of  10  mafmace  or  mafes,  and  each  mas  10  condorins. 
The  bahar  of  Mocha  in  Arabia  weighs  420  lb.  contain- 
ing 15  trafiels,  the  traffel  10  mauns,  the  maun  40  tuekea, 
and  the  tuekea  10  cofKla. 

BAHAREM,  an  ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  feated 
over-againft  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  (from  which  it  is  but  a 
little  diftant)  belonging  to  the  king  of  Perfia.  The  foil 
is  fertile,  and  produces  plenty  of  fruit,  particularly  dates, 
though  the  water  has  fo  bad  a  tafte,  that  Arrangers  can- 
not ufe  it,  and  the  divers  who  frequent  this  place  are 
obliged  to  feek  it  elfewhere,  It  is  not  the  fertility  of  the 
ifle,  nor  the  trade  carried  on  here,  that  renders  it  fo  fa- 
mous in  all  the  Eaft,  and  obliges  the  Perfians  to  have  a 
citadel,  and  to  keep  a  garrifon  of  300  men  here  ;  but  the 
pearl  fifhery,  which  is  near  it,  produces  atleaft  a  million 
yearly.  This  fifhery  begins  with  June,  and  ends  with 
September,  in  which  pearls  of  a  large  fize  are  fometimes 
taken,  even  to  the  weight  of  fifty  grains,  though  in  com- 
mon from  ten  to  twelve ;  and  thofe  that  exceed  this  ought 
to  be  feparated  for  the  king,  though  herein  he  has  not 
always  juftice  done  him. 

BAIL  in  lam,  is  the  fetting  at  liberty  one  arretted  or 
imprifoned  upon  an  action  either  civil  or  criminal,  under 
fureties  taken  at  a  day  and  place  affigned  ;  and  is  ei- 
ther common  or  fpecial.  Common  bail  is  in  actions  of 
fmall  prejudice,  or  flight  proof,  in  which  cafe  any  fure- 
ties are  taken.  Special  bail,  is  that  given  in  affairs  of 
confequence,  where  it  is  required  that  the  fureties  be 
fubfidy  men  at  the  leaft,  and  according  to  the  matter  in 
queftion. 

BAILE.  Thus  they  ftile  at  Conftantinople  the  am- 
baffador  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  refides  at  the 
Porte. 

Befides  the  political  ftate  of  affairs  with  which  the  Ve- 
netian minifter  is  charged,  he  acts  the  part  of  a  conful 
for  that  republic  at  Conftantinople,  and  they  who  are 
denominated  confuls,  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant, are  properly  fpeaking  under  him,  and  act  as  vice- 
confuls. 

BAILEMENT  in  law,  fignifies  the  delivery  of  things, 
whether  writings  or  goods,  to  another ;  fometimes  to 
the  ufe  of  him  to  whom  they  are  delivered  ;  and  fome- 
times to  a  third  perfon. 

BAILIFF,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  within  a  certain  diftriiSt,  called  a  bailiwick. 
21. 
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BaIliff  errant,  is  a  perfon  employed  by  the  fheriffta 
go  about  the  country  to  execute  writs,  futnmon  the  county 
feflions,  affizes,  &c. 

Bailiffs  of  franchife,  are  thofe  appointed  by  every 
lord  to  do  the  fame  offices  within  his  liberty,  as  the  bai- 
liffs errant  perform  in  the  county. 

Bailiff  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  takes  care 
of  an  eftatey  and  directs  the  hufbandmen,  gathers  rents, 
appoints  the  timber  to  be  felled,  &c. 

Water-BAlLifF,  an  officer  appointed  in  all  port-towns, 
for  the  fearching  of  fhips,  gathering  the  toll  for  anchorage^ 
&c.  and  arrefting  perfons  for  debt,  &c.  on  the  water. 

BAILLOQUE,  or  Bayoque.  Thus  the  French  call 
thofe  oftrich-feathersy  which  are  naturally  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  mixed  with  white.  Thefe  kind  of  feathers  are 
feldom  dyed,  but  are  generally  ufed  by  the  feather-dealers 
juft  as  they  are  plucked  from  the  bird;  they  only  wafh 
them  with  foap,  to  give  them  fome  glofs,  and  make 
them  brighter.  Thefe  bailloque  feathers  are  the  leaft 
valued. 

BAIOCO,  a  copper  coin  current  at  Rome,  and  through- 
out the  whole  ftate  of  the  church.  Ten  baiocos  make  a 
julio,  and  a  hundred  a  Roman  crown.     See  Coin. 

BAIZE,  or  Bays,  a  fort  of  coarfe  open  woollen 
fluff,  having  a  long  nap,  fometimes  frized,  and  fome- 
times riot.  This  fluff  is  without  wale,  and  is  wrought 
on  a  loom,  with  two  treddles,  like  flannel.  It  is 
chiefly  manufactured  at  Colchefter  and  Booking  in  Effex, 
in  the  former  of  which  there  is  a  hall,  called  the  Dutch 
Bay-hall,  or  Raw-hall.  By  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  22. 
no  perfon  fhall  weave  at  Colchefter  any  bay,  known  by 
the  names  of  four-and-fifties,  fixty-eighths,  eighties,  or 
hundred  bays,  but,  within  two  days  after  weaving  any 
fuch,  fhall  carry  it  to  the  Dutch  Bay-hall,  to  be  viewed 
and  examined,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  well  and 
fubftantially  wrought,  before  it  be  carried  to  be  fcoured 
and  thickened.  No  fcourer  or  thickener  fhall  receive  any 
fuch  bay,  before  it  has  been  marked  or  ftamped  at  the 
faid  hall.  This  manufacture,  which  is  very  confiderable, 
was  firft  introduced  into  England  with  that  of  fays,  ferges, 
&c.  by  the  Flemings  j  who,  being  perfecuted  by  the 
duke  of  Alva  for  the  fake  of  religion,  fled  hither,  about 
the  fifth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  exportation  of  baize  was  formerly  much  more  con- 
fiderable  than  it  is  at  prefent*  the  Englifh  then  furnifh-» 
ing  the  French  and  Italians  with  thofe  fluffs  ;  but,  of 
late  years,  the  French  have  attempted  to  imitate  them, 
and  have  admirably  well  fucceeded,  particularly  at  Beau- 
vais,  Caftres,  Montpellier,  and  Nifmes.  They  alfo  ma- 
nufacture vafl  quantities  of  baize  in  Flanders,  especially  at 
Tournay,  Lifle,  and  Neuve  Eglifes.  The  export,  how- 
ever, of  Englifh  baize  is  ftill  very  confiderable  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  they  are  called  baetas,  and  even  to 
Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  dreffing  monks  and  nuns, 
and  for  linings,  efpecially  in  the  army.  The  looking- 
glafs-makers  alfo  ufe  them  behind  their  glafles,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  tin,  or  quickfilver,  and  the  cafe-makers  to  line 
their  cafes. 

The  breadth  of  baize  is  commonly  a  yard  and  a  half,  a 
yard  and  three  quarters,  or  two  yards,  by  forty-two  to 
forty-eight  in  length.  Thofe  of  a  yard  and  three  quar- 
ters are  moil  proper  for  the  Spanifh  trade. 

BAKER.  This  is  a  very  ancient  as  well  as  ufeful 
trade ;  and  the  moft  general  and  extenfive  branch  of  it  is 
that  of  making,  as  well  as  baking,  houfhold  or  family 
bread ;  though  there  are  feveral  others,  as*  bifcuit-baking, 
which  is  chiefly  to  prepare  in  a  particular  manner  for  long 
keeping  what  is  commonly  called  fea-bifcuit,  or  bread. 
French-bread,  fo  called  for  its  peculiar  delicacy ;  there  are 
alfo  made  various  forts  of  the  nicer  fweet,  as  well  as  in- 
fipid,  bifcuits,  &c.  Ginger-bread,  or  fweet-fpiced  bread, 
and  cakes  of  feveral  kinds. 

Of  three  thefe  laft  there  but  few  of  each,  there  not 
being  fuch  a  general  call  for  their  produce,  as  for  the 
common  bread  ;  the  bakers  of  which,  indeed,  are  many 
in  number,  yet  not  fo  numerous,  but  that  moft  of  them 
get  a  decent  maintenance,  if  careful,  and  fome  acquire 
handfome  eftates.  The  principal  expence  they  are  at, 
when  they  fet  up,  is  that  of  building  their  ovens,  one  of 
which  will  coft  twenty  pounds  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  fize ;  next  to  this,  is  their  flock  of  flour  and 
3  Q,  faggots  •. 
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Faggots :  fo  that  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  will  ferve 
very  well  to  begin  with. 

Their  employment  is  even  mentioned  by  Mofes  (Gen. 
xi.  2.)  therefore,  in  all  probability,  had  its  firft  rife  in 
the  Eaft  ;  and  they  were  a  brotherhood  in  England  be- 
fore the  year  1155,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  11.  though 
the  white-bakers  were  not  incorporated  till  1307,  by  king 
Edward  II.  and  the  brown-bakers  not  till  1621,  in  king 
James  I's  time.  Their  hall  is  in  Harp-lane,  Thames- 
ftreet ;  and  their  court-day  on  the  firft  Monday  of  the 
month. 

Arms.  Gules,  a  balance  between  three  garbs,  or; 
on  a  chief  barry  wavy  of  fix,  argent  and  azure,  the  hand 
of  juftice  glorified,  and  hTuing  out  of  clouds  proper 
(holding  the  faid  balance)  between  two  anchors  of  the 
fecond. 

Motto.  Praife  God  for  all. 

King  "Henry  IV.  granted,  by  charter  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  London,  the  affize  of  bread,  beer,  ale, 
&c.  victuals,  and  things  faleable  in  the  faid  city;  which 
was  likewife  granted  by  feveral  other  charters  of  our 
kings. 

The  flat.  51  Hen.  III.  was  made  for  regulating  the 
affize  of  bread,  and  bakers,  not  obferving  the  aflize,  were 
to  be  fet  in  the  pillory. 

By  flat.  8  Ann.  c.  18.  The  affize  of  bread  is  limited, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  mayors,  &c. 
may,  in  the  day-time,  enter  any  houfe,  fhop,  or  bake- 
houfe,  of  any  baker,  or  feller  of  bread,  to  fearch  for, 
view,  weigh,  and  try,  all  or  any  of  the  bread,  there 
found ;  and,  if  the  bread  be  wanting  in  the  goodnefs, 
deficient  in  baking,  under-weight,  or  fhall  confift  of 
any  fort  than  what  is  allowed,  the  fame  bread  fhall  be 
feized  and  given  to  the  poor :  alfo  a  penalty  of  forty 
fhillings  is  inflicted  for  want  of  weight,  &c. 

By  1  Geo.  I.  c.  25.  bakers  are  to  pay  five  fhillings  for 
every  ounce  deficient  in  weight,  and  two  fhillings  and 
fixpence  if  under  an  ounce.  Bakers  felling  bread  in 
peck,  half-peck,  or  quartern  loaves,  at  a  higher  price 
than  fet  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  &c.  fhall  forfeit 
ten  fhillings.  Stat.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  See  Bread  for 
other  penalties  concerning  the  making  of  it  under-weight, 
deficient  in  goodnefs,  &c. 

The  boy,  defigned  for  this  ufeful  trade,  ought  to  be 
of  an  honeft  difpofition,  and  both  ftrong  and  induftrious; 
fince  the  apprentices  in  London  are  obliged  to  carry  out 
great  loads  of  bread  by  day,  and  to  work  hard  moft  of 
the  night.  The  money  given  with  an  apprentice  is  from 
five  to  twenty  pounds.  The  journeymen  have  fix  or 
feven  fhillings  a  week  and  their  board. 

The  trade  of  the  bifcuh-bakcr,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon baker,  requires  more  ftrength  and  induftry  than  ei- 
ther learning  or  ingenuity.  The  money  given  with  an 
apprentice  is  the  fame  as  with  a  common  baker.  The 
wages  given  to  the  journeymen  are  nearly  the  fame ; 
but  the  biifinefs  is  more  advantageous  to  a  mafter  who 
has  an  extenfiye  acquaintance  among  the  matters  of 
fhips. 

BALAGATE,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Indian  pe- 
ninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  makes  a  part  of  that  of 
Decan,  and  produces  a  quantity  of  filk  and  cotton  ;  here 
alfo  is  found  excellent  lack,  as  good  as  that  of  Pegu, 
areca,  betel,  in  which  the  Europeans  drive  a  con- 
fiderable  trade.  The  diamonds  extracted  from  that 
which  the  Portugueze  call  the  old  mine,  are  very  much 
efteemed,  especially  thofe  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  nayffez,  or  dwarf  points,  becaufe  they  are  na- 
turally brihianted  :  here  are  alfo  amethyfts,  cryfolithes, 
and  thofe  ftones  which  the  lapidaries  call  hematites. 

BALAMBOANG.    See  Java. 

BALANCE,  or  the  fcales,  one  of  the  fix  fimple  powers 
in  mechanics,  ufed  principally  for  determining  the  equa-' 
lity  or  difference  of  weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and  confe-1 
quently  their  maffes  or  quantities  of  matter. 

The  balance  is  of  two  kinds,  ancient  and  modern;' 
the  ancient  or  Roman,  called  the  flatera  Romana,  or' 
fteel-yard,  confifts  of  a  lever  or  beam,  moveable  on  a 
center,  arid  fufpended  near  one  of  its  extremities ;  on  one 
•  fide  the  center  are  applied  the  bodies  to  be  weighed,  and, 
their  weight,  meafured  by  the  divifions  marked  on  the 
beam,  in  a  place  where  a  weight  moveable  "along  the 


beam,  being  fixed,  keeps  the  balance  in  equilibrio.  This 
is  ftill  ufed  in  markets,  &c.  where  large  bodies  are  to 'be 
weighed. 

The  modern  balance,  now  commonly  in  ufe,  confifts 
of  a  lever  or  beam,  fufpended  exactly  by  the  middle,  and 
a  fcale  fufpended  at  each  extremity. 

The  principle  on  which  each  is  founded  is  the  fame, 
and  may  be  cconceived  from  what  follows : 

The  axis  -of  a  balance  is  that  line  about  which  the  ba- 
lance moves,  or  rather  turns  round.  When  we  confider 
the  length  of  the  brachia  or  the  beam,  then  the  axis  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  point,  and  called  the  center  of 
balance.  We  call  points  of  fufpenfion  or  application, 
thofe  points  where  the  weights*  really  are,  or  from  which 
they  hang  freely  ;  or  the  fcales  in  which  the  weights  are 
placed. 

Concerning  this  machine,  we  are  to  obferve  that  the 
weight  does  equally  prefs  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  at 
whatever  height  it  hangs  from  it ;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  it  was  fixed  at  that  very  point :  for  the 
weight  at  all  the  heights  equally  ttretchgs  the  rope  by 
which  it  hangs. 

This  inftrument  ferves  to  compare  together  bodies 
which  have  equal  quantities  of  matter,  though  fometimes 
differing  in  bulk;  for  when  the  commodities  to  be 
bought  or  fold  are  placed  in  one  fcale,  fo  as  to  make  an 
equilibrium  with  the  weights  in  the  oppofite  fcale,  the 
momenta  are  equal ;  and  fince  the  velocities  are  equal  on 
account  of  the  equal  diftances,  the  quantities  of  matter 
muft  be  alfo  equal. 

A  balance  is  faid  to  be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  actions 
of  the  weights  upon  each  brachium  to  move  the  balance 
are  equal,  fo  that  they  mutually  deftroy  each  other. 
When  a  balance  is  in  equilibrio,  the  weights  on  each  fide 
are  faid  to  equiponderate.  Unequal  weights  may  be 
made  to  equiponderate  ;  but  then  it  is  requifite,  that  the 
diftances  from  the  center  be  reciprocally  as  the  weights; 
becaufe,  if  each  weight  be  multiplied  by  its  diftance,  the 
products  will  be  equal. 

Balance  in  the  accounts  of  merchants,  is  when  the 
debtor  and  creditor  fides  of  any  diftinct  account  are 
equal. t  When  that  is  the  cafe,  fuch  account  is  faid  to 
be  balanced. 

Balance  of  a  merchant's  or  trader's  books.  This  is  a 
branch  of  the  art  of  accomptantftiip.  In  the  method  of 
keeping  the  books  of  traders,  according  to  that  admirable 
art  of  charge  and  difcharge,  by  double  entry,  fuch  books, 
if  kept  as  they  ought  to  be,  will  be  always  fit  for  a  ge- 
neral balance  :  for  fuch  is  the  excellency  of  that  me- 
thod, that  the  books  of  themfelves  muft  be  neceffarily 
upon  a  balance  on  the  whole,  though  not  in  every  dif- 
tindt  account,  throughout  the  ledger. 

Balance  of  trade,  is  a  computation  of  the  value  of 
all  commodities,  which  we  buy  from  foreigners,  and  on 
the  other  fide  the  value  of  our  own  native  products, 
which  we  export  into  neighbouring  countries  ;  and  the 
difference  or  excefs  of  fuch,  between  the  one  fide  of  fuch 
account  or  computation,  is  called  the  balance  of  tra.le : 
this  excefs  can  be  anfwered  by  us  in  nothing  but  our 
coin  or  bullion  ;  the  overplus  of  goods  brought  from  our 
colonies  in  America,  and  other  foreign  parts,  with 
which  we  fupply  our  neighbours,  is  computed  in  time  of 
peace  at  leaft  to  balance  our  trade.  Child's  Difc.  on  Trade, 
cap.  9. 

The  national  ufe  to  be  made  of  ftudying  where  the 
balance  of  trade  lies,  with  regard  to  our  own  nation,  is 
to  know  with  what  countries  the  balance  is  to  our  difad- 
vantage ;  that  is,  to  what  countries  we  pay  more  for  their 
commodities  which  we  import,  than  we  receive  of  them 
for  our  native  commodities  which  we  export.  The  end 
of  this  enquiry,  with  refpect  to  the  public  intereft,  is  to 
leffen  our  imports,  and  increafe  our  exports,  or  to  fell  to 
fuch  country  at  leaft  as  much  as  we  buy  of  them,  and  ft> 
inereafe  our  fales,  if  practicable.  The  meafures  proper 
to  be  taken  for  this  purpofe  muft  be  different  according  to 
the  different  circufflftances  of  nations ;  and  the  nature  and 
confequences  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  them,  confi- 
dered  in  every  view  that  it  will  admit  of.  Thefe  mea- 
fures muft  be  particular,  and  well  timed 

There  are,  alfo,  general  principles,  which  are  certain 
to  prevent  the  balance  being  fo  much  in  our  disfavour  as 
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it  is  with  forhe  countries,  and  which  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  turn  that  to  our  advantage  which  is  at  prelent 
againft  us.  By  what  meafures  this  end  may  be  an-: 
fwered,  will  appear  throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

BALANUS  Myrepfyca,  in  pharmacy,  the  ben-nut. , 
The  tree  which  produces  this  fruit,  is  common  on  the: 
mountains  of  Arabia.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  very  Angular 
kind,  confiding  of  long,  (lender,  and  fmall  pedicles,; 
ending  in  points,  and  furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  ftill] 
fmaller  branches  or  fhoots  from  them,  and  thefe  alfo 
with  others  from  them  :  all  thefe  ramifications,  which 
together  make  one  leaf  of  the  ben-tree,  ftand  in  pairs ; 
and  on  them  grow  alfo  in  pairs  fmall  ones  of  a  different 
fhape  in  the  different  parts  of  the  ramification,  thofe  to- 
wards its  bottom  being  roundifli,  and  the  others  nar- 
rower and  more  oblong,  as  they  approach  the  top. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  a  pod  of  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  not  very  thick  ;  it  has  two  cells,  in  each  of 
which  it  contains  one  of  the  ben-nuts,  and  terminates  in 
a  fliarp  beak,  or  prominent  point.  The  ben-nut  is  a  fruit  ■ 
of  an  uncertain  and  irregular  figure,  fometimes  almoft 
round,  fometimes  oblong,  always  more  or  lefs  raifed 
into  ridges  in  three  places,  each  running  the  whole' 
length,  and  in  the  whole  giving  it  fomething  like  a  tri- 
angular form. 

The  oil  extracted  by  expreffion  from  this  fruit  is 
greatly  ufed  by  perfumers  for  preferving  the  fcents  of 
flowers,  as  jeffamin,  orange,  tuberofe,  &c. 

BALASTRI.  Thus  they  call  at  Smyrna  the  fined 
gold  cloths  that  are  manufactured  at  Venice,  and  which 
the  Venetians  carry  into  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 

BALAUSTIjE,  balujiines,  in  pharmacy,  the  double 
flowers  of  the  wild  pomegranate. 

The  tree  which  produces  them  is  the  malus  punica 
perifira,  or  malus  punica  fyhejlris  major,  of  the  botanical 
writers,  and  one  of  the  icofandria  monogynia  of  Linnreus. 
It  is  a  prickly  fhrub  ;  its  leaves  are  oblong  and  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  its  flowers  very  large  and  beautiful,  re- 
fembling  the  red  rofe,  but  of  a  much  brighter  and  more 
florid  colour.  It  grows  very  plentifully  in  hot  countries, 
where  its  flowers  are  gathered  and  dried  for  ufe.  They 
are  a  very  powerful  aftringent,  and  are  given  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  diarrheas,  dyfenteries,  and  profluvia  of  the  menfes, 
and  in  all  cafes  where  aftringents  are  proper.  Hill  on 
the  Materia  Medica. 

BALAZEES,  wSauvagazees,  ofSurat,  are  white 
Cotton  cloths,  manufactured  in  that  city  of  the  Grand 
Mogul's  empire,  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  They  are 
thirteen  French  ells  and  a  half  in  length  by  two  thirds  in 
breadth. 

BALCK  is  the  capital  of  the  fmalleft,  and  molt  fou- 
thern  part  of  the  Grand  Boucharie  in  Great  Tartary, 
but  extremely  well  cultivated  and  fertile :  here  is  ga- 
thered a  great  deal  of  filk,  which  the  inhabitants  work 
up  into  fluffs ;  theUfbecks  here  are  the  moft  civilized  of 
all  the  Mohammedan  Tartars  of  the  Grand  Boucharie  ; 
to  which  the  great  commerce  they  drive  with  the  Per- 
fians  and  the  fubjects  of  the  Great  Mogul  does  not  a 
little  contribute. 

BALDIVIA,  is  the  firft  city  found  on  the  coaft  of 
Chili  in  South-America,  after  parting  the  ftreights  of 
Magellan,  and  is  feated  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  in  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  between  the  branches  of  two 
rivers,  which  at  their  mouth  form  one  of  the  fineft  and 
fecureft  ports  on  all  this  coaft.  The  gold  mines,  which 
are  not  very  diftant,  and  more  abundant  and  rich  than 
any  other  of  Chili,  rendered  it  formerly  very  famous  ; 
but  the  revolt  of  the  Arauco  Indians,  who  invaded  and 
took  it  in  1599,  and  whom  the  Spaniards  have  not  been 
able  to  fubdue  fince,  has  greatly  diminifhed  its  reputa- 
tion and  trade,  although  the  latter  have  re-eftablifhed 
themfelves  here,  and  maintain  a  garrifon  of  two  hundred 
men.  Its  principal  trade  by  fea  is  to  Lima,  the  capital 
of  Peru,  where  are  yearly  fent  eight  or  fen  veffels  of  four 
or  five  hundred  tons,  laden  with  all  the  products  of  the 
country,  among  which  are  beef  and  goat-fkins,  tallow, 
fait  meat,  and  wheat.  And  the  returns  made  by  thefe 
Chips  are  in  wines,  fugar,  cacao,  fpiceries,  and  all  forts 
of  European  merchandize,  that  arrive  from  Porto-Bello 
to  Lima,  by  way  of  Panama.  Its  inland  commerce  is  to 
St.  Jago,  capital  of  Chili,  through  which  it  receives 
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from  Buenos  Ayres  the  various  commodities  which  we 
fhall  mention  in  treating  of  the  trade  of  that  famoJs 
city. 

It  is  in  the  ports  of  Baldivia,  la  Conception,  and 
Valparaifo,  that  all  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili  is 
tranfacted  with  that  of  Peru,  as  the  way  by  land,  al- 
though fhorter,  is  both  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  oh 
account  of  the  mountains  to  be  crofted,  which  are  almoft 
all  del'ert,  and  fo  difficult  of  acce!'s  by  the  extreme  cokf 
always  reigning  here,  that  there  are  but  few  merchants 
who  care  to  run  the  hazard  of  them  ;  and  the  road  by 
the  defert  of  Datacama,  notwithftanding  it  is  the  fhortelt, 
is  not  lefs  difficult  through  the  want  of  frefh  water. 

BALE,  a  pack,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandize ;  as,  a  bale  of  filk,  cloth,  &c.  This  word  k 
ufed  in  the  ftatute  16  Ric.  II.   and  is  ftill  in  ufe. 

The  bales  are  always  marked  and  numbered,  that  the 
merchants  to  whom  the  belong  may  eafily  know  them'; 
and  the  marks  and  numbers  correfpond  to  the  fame  oh 
bills  of  lading,  &c. 

Selling  under  the  bale  or  under  the  arils,  is  a  term  ufed 
in  France  and  feveral  other  countries  ft;  felling  goods 
by  the  grofs,  without  fample  or  pattern  and  unopened. 

Bale  merchandize  is  a  term  of  contempt  in  France  and 
Flanders,  by  which  are  defcribed  common  hardwar j  and 
other  low  goods  that  are  manufactured  flightly,  and  fold 
in  bales  at  the  moft  ordinary  or  low  price. 

BALKS,  in  agriculture,  are  the  ridges  or  banks  be- 
tween two  furrows,  or  parcels  of  arable  land. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  large  pieces  o'f 
timber  brought  from  Norway,  &c.  and  among  brick- 
layers, for  thofe  large  beams  ufed  in  making  fcaffolds. 

All  timber  in  balks,  which  fhall  be  of  eight  inches 
fquare,  or  upwards,  that  fhall  be  imported,  or  brought 
from  any  part  beyond  the  fea  into  the  realm  of  Great- 
Britain,  fhall  be  rated  according  to  the  meafure  of  tim- 
ber, the  foot  fquare  three-pence  for  the  value  thereof, 
and  according  to  that  rule  fhall  pay  for  ftibfidy,  twelve- 
pence  in  the  pound,  according  to  poundage ;  and  all 
under  eight  inches  fquare,  and  above  five  inches  fquare, 
fhall  pay  for  fubfidy  according  to  the  rates  for  middle 
balks;  and  all  of  five  inches  fquare,  or  under,  fhall  pay 
according  to  the  rate  of  fmall  balks. 

BALLAST  of  a  fl>ip,  any  weighty  matter  placed  near 
the  keel  of  the  fhip,  in  order  to  make  her  draw  the 
more  water,  and  render  her  ftiffer,  or  more  capable  of 
carrying  fail,  without  overfetting. 

Though  ballaft  is  generally  ufed  in  Slipping,  where  a 
veflel  goes  out  empty,  or  filled  with  light  goods,  yet  it 
is  not  efteemed  any  part  of  her  furniture,  and  fo  it  was 
ajudged  (Linter's  cafe,  Leon.  46,  47.)  in  debt  on  bond  ; 
of  which  the  condition  was,  that  whereas  the  plaintiff" 
had  bought  of  the  defendant  a  fhip,  if  the  plaintiff  fha'l 
enioy  the  faid  fhip  with  all  the  furniture  belonging  to  the 
fame,  without  being  difturbed  for  the  fhip,  or  any  fur- 
niture appertaining  to  it,  that  then,  &c.  and  the  cafe 
was,  after  the  fale  of  the  fhip,  aftranger  fued  the  plain- 
tiff for  certain  monies  due  for  ballajl  bought  by  the  de- 
fendant for  the  fame  fhip,  in  which  fuit  he  obtained  len- 
ience, upon  which  the  fhip  was  feized  :  the  queftion  Was 
whether  ballajl  be  furniture  for  a  fhip  or  not,  and  it  was 
refolved  in  the  negative  ;  for  although  it  may  fometimes 
be  as  neceflary  as  fails,  yet  it  is  not  always  fo,  as  {hips 
frequently  fail  without  it,  more  efpecially  when  a 
heavy  loading  anfwers  the  purpofe  by  fupplying  its  place. 

No  perfon  fhall  caff,  out  of  any  fhip  or  veflel,  with- 
in any  haven,  road,  channel  or  river,  flowing  to 
any  port  or  town  within  the  king's  dominidns;  any 
ballajl,  rubbifh,  gravel,  or  other  wreck  or  filth,  but 
only  upon  the  land  above  the  full  fea-mark, '  upon  pain 
to  forfeit  five  pounds.  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9. 
feci.  6. 

And  as  it  has  been  fince  the  practice  of  many  tinthink- 
ing  matters  of  veffels,  regardlefs  of  the  public  welfare, 
to  throw  their  ballajl  out  any  where,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  many  ports,  &c.  the  legiflature  thought  proper 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  fo  prejudicial  a  cuftom, 
by  parting  the  fubfequent  law  ;  the  preamble  to  which 
fets  forth,  that  matters,  and  other  perfons  belonging  to 
fhips,  coming  into  havens,  navigable  rivers,  &c.  do 
throw  out  their  ballaft  either  on  the  fhore,  or  on  the  fide, 
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and  below  the  ufual  fea-mark,  and  do  other  annoyances, 
to  the  detriment  and  obftrudtion  of  navigation  ;  and  for 
lemedy  whereof,  it  is  enacted  by  19  Geo.  II.  that  if,  af- 
ter June  1,  1746,  any  mafter  or  owner,  or  any  perfon 
ailing  as  mafter  of  any  fhip  or  other  veffel  whatsoever, 
fhall  caft,  throw  out,  or  unload,  or  if  after  the  day 
aforefaid,  there  fhall  be  thrown  out,  &c.  of  any  veflel, 
beino-  within  any  haven,  port,  road,  channel,  or  na- 
vigable river,  within  England,  any  ballaft,  rubbifh, 
gravel,  earth,  ftone,  wreck,  or  filth,  but  only  upon  the 
landy  where  the  tide  or  water  never  flows,  or  runs  ; 
any  one  or  more  juftices  for  the  county  or  place  where 
er  near  which  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  upon  in- 
formation thereof,  fhall  fummon,  or  iffue  his  warrant,  for 
bringing  the  mafter  or  owner  of  the  veffel,  or  other  per- 
fon acting  as  fucb,  before  him,  and  upon  appearance,  or 
default,  fhall  proceed  to  examine  the  matter  of  fact,  and 
upon  proof  made  thereof,  either  by  confeffion  of  the 
party,  or  on  view  of  the  juftice,  or  upon  the  oath  of 
one  or  more  credible  witneffes  (which  oath  the  faid  juftice 
is  to  adminifter)  he  fhail  convict  the  faid  mafter,  &c.  and 
fine  him  at  his  difcretion,  for  every  fuch  offence  any  fum 
not  exceeding  five  pounds,  nor  under  fifty  fhillings,  &c. 
and  for  want  of  fufficient  diftrefs,  the  juftice  is  to  commit 
the  mafter,  or  perfon  acting  as  fuch,  and  convicted  as 
aforefaid,  to  the  common  goal  or  houfe  of  correction, 
for  the  fpace  of  two  months,  or  until  payment  of  the 
penalties. 

The  following  eul  for  explaining  and  amending  the  former, 
pajjed  32  Geo.  II. 

The  act  for  the  better  regulating  laftage  and  hallaftage 
in  the  river  Thames,  being  near  expiring,  it  is  enacted 
that  all  the  powers,  claufes,  and  provifions  therein, 
other  than  fuch  as  are  hereby  amended,  fhall  continue  in 
force  until  the  24th  of  June,  1770,  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap,  29.  feel.  I.  All  matters  of  fhips 
lying  in  the  river  Thames,  fhall  pay  to  the  corporation 
of  Trinity-houfe,  for  all  ballaft  demanded,  and  entered 
at  the  ballaft-office,  the  rates  following,  viz.  for  every 
ton  confifting  of  twenty  hundred  weight,  carried  to  any 
fhip  employed  in  the  coal-trade  twelve  pence,  and  for 
every  ton  carried  to  any  other  Britifh  fhip,  fifteen 
pence ;  and  for  every  ton  carried  to  any  foreign  fhip, 
nineteen  pence,  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity-houfe, 
fhall  pay  for  the  railing  and  carrying  every  ton  of  ballaft, 
nine-pence,  whereof  fix-pence  fhall  be  paid  to  the  two 
ballaft-men,  and  three-pence  for  the  ufe  of  the  lighters. 

Seel.  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  fhall  alter  the  price  of 
wafhed  ballajl. 

Seel.  3.  If  any  ballaft-man  (hall  deliver  any  balla/l,wh\ch 
fhall  fall  fhort  of  quantity  ;  or  fhall  neglect  to  deliver 
to  any  fhip  fuch  quantity  as  the  rulers  of  the  ballajl-ofpce 
fhall  by  their  ufual  tickets  direct,  or  fhall  deliver  more, 
or  other  ballaft  than  fhall  be  directed,  every  ballaft-man 
fo  offending,  and  oath*  being  made  of  the  fact,  within 
ten  days  after  the  offence,  or  within  ten  days  after  the 
next  return  of  fuch  fhip,  by  the  mafter,  or  other  officer 
of  any  fuch  fhip,  before  any  fupervifor  of  the  ballaft- 
office,  being  an  elder  brother,  fhall  for  every  ton, 
which  fhall  appear  to  fall  fhort,  and  for  every  ton,  di- 
rected by  the  ballad-rulers,  which  fuch  ballaft-man  fhall 
neglect  to  deliver,  and  for  every  ton  delivered  contrary  to 
the  directions  of  the  faid  rules,  forfeit  two  fhillings  and 
fix-pence. 

Seel.  4.  The  faid  mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftants,  fhall 
make  good  to  the  mafter  of  fuch  fhip,  the  quantity  or  va- 
lue of  the  ballajl,  which  fhall  be  found  deficient ;  and  in 
cafe  fuch  recompence  fhall  not  be  made  within  ten  days 
after  the  fame  fhall  be  demanded,  the  corporation  fhall 
forfeit  fifty  pounds,  &c.  which  recompence  the  corpora- 
tion are  empowered  to  flop  out  of  the  wages  due  to  fitch 
ballaft-men,  over  and  above  the  penalties. 

Seel.  5.  No  perfon  fhall  oblige  any  ballaft-man  to  de- 
liver ■ballajl,  which  fhall  be  directed  by  the  rulers  of  the 
office  to  be  carried  to  aay  other  fhip ;  and  if  any  perfon 
fhall  fraudulently  receive  any  greater  quantity  of  ballaft 
than  they  fhall  enter  and  pay  for  at  the  office,  every  perfon 
fo  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted,,  upon  oath  of 


one  witnefs  before  a  juftice  of  peace  for  the  city  ofLojfc' 
don,  or  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  Effex,  Kent,  oc 
Surry,  within  their  refpective  jurifdictions,  fhall  for  every 
ton  of  ballaft  forfeit  two  fhillings  and  fixpence. 

Seel.  6.  If  any  ballaft-man  fhall  refufe  to  work  for  the 
wages  herein  mentioned,  or  having  contracted  to  ferve 
for  any  term,  fhall  quit  fuch  fervice,  or  fhall  depart  from 
the  fervice  of  the  corporation,  without  giving  three 
months  notice  in  writing  to  the  fupervifors  of  the  ballaft- 
office;  or  fhall  refufe  to  work,  or  fhall  not  work  in  fuch 
ftations  in  the  river  Thames  as  the  corporation  fhall  ap- 
point, or  fhall  work  in  any  ftation  contrary  to  the  orders 
of  the  rulers  of  the  office,  given  in  writing;  or  fhall 
join  in  any  combination  to  raife  wages,  or  obfiruft  the 
fervice  of  the  corporation,  or  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
every  perfon  fo  offending,  and  being  convicted  as  afore- 
faid, fhall  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Seel.  7.  The  corporation  of  Trinity-houfe  fhall  caufe 
marks  to  be  fet  on  the  ftem  and  ftern  of  every  lighter-, 
between  every  two  gauge  marks  now  placed  on  the  ftem 
and  ftern,  that  the  tonage  of  every  fuch  lighter  may  be 
diftinguifhed,  by  a  gradual  progreffion  of  two  tons  and  a 
half. 

Seel.  8.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  mafters  of  fhips  tak- 
ing ballaft,  to  meet  in  the  fquare  of  Billingfgate,  on  the 
third  Monday  in  June,  in  every  year,  to  adjourn  as  the 
majority  of  them  fhall  think  fit,  and  by  writing  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  the  rcajcr  part  of  them,  to  appoint 
perfons,  having  been  mafters  or  mates  of  fhips,  to  inlpect 
the  ballaft-lighters,  which  perfons  are  impowered  to  ex- 
amine the  marks  ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  perfons  fhall  fufpefl, 
that  any  of  the  marks  have  been  altered,  and  fhall  at  the 
ballaft-office  require  the  faid  lighter  to  be  reweighed,  the 
corporation  fhall,  within  ten  working  days  after  fuch  re- 
queft,  caufe  fuch  lighter  to  be  re-weighed  ;  and  in  cafe 
the  fame  fhall  be  found  to  be  of  as  great  tonage,  as  bv 
the  marks  fhall  be  noted,  the  charge  of  fuch  re-weighing 
fhall  be  paid  by  the  perfons  requiring  the  fame ;  and  in 
cafe  fuch  perfons  fhall  not  pay  the  charge  within  ten, 
days  after  fuch  re-weighing,  they  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds ; 
but  if  fuch  lighter  fhall  be  found  of  lefs  tonage  than  the 
marks  denote,  the  charge  of  fuch  re-weighing  fhall  be 
borne  by  the  corporation,  who  fhall  caufe  the  marks  oa 
the  ftem  and  ftern  of  fuch  lighter  to  be  placed  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  denote  the  true  tonage  ;  and  in  cafe  the 
corporation  fhall  neglect  to  have  fuch  lighter  re-weighed, 
or  to  mark  the  fame  according  to  this  ait,  the  corporation, 
fhall  forfeit  fifty  pounds. 

Seel.  9.  No  more  than  two  lighters  fhall  be  required  to 
be  re-weighed  in  any  one  week. 

Seel.  10.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  mafter  of  a  fhip  to 
appoint  two  perfons  belonging  to  fuch  fhip  (whereof  the 
mate  to  be  one)  to  go  on  board  any  lighter,  bringing 
ballaf  to  fuch  fhip,  to  infpect  the  marks  before  and  after 
the  delivery  of  fuch  ballajl ;  and  every  ballaft-man  fhall 
immediately,  before  the  delivery  of  ballajl  to  any  fhip, 
trim  fuch  lighter  fo  as  to  make  the  fame  fwim,  at  equal 
marks  at  the  ftem  and  ftern,  and  pump  all  the  water  out; 
and  if  any  perfon  working  on  board  fuch  lighter,  fhall 
hinder  any  perfon,  fo  appointed,  from  going  on  board 
fuch  lighter,  or  fhall  begin  to  deliver  the  ballajl  before 
fuch  lighter  fhall  be  trimmed  to  fwim  at  equal  marks, 
and  the  water  pumped  out,  every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall 
forfeit  five  pounds. 

Seel.  11.  If  any  ballaft-man  fhall  work,  or  delive* 
ballajl,  in  any  lighter,  not  weighed,  marked,  numbered, 
and  allowed  by  the  corporation  ;  or  fhall  alter,  or  coun- 
terfeit the  gauge-mark,  or  the  number  of  fuch  lighter, 
he  fhall  forfeit  ten  pounds. 

Seel.  12.  If  any  ballaft-man  fhall  demand  and  receive 
from  any  mafter  or  officer,  of  any  fhip,  any  money,  on 
account  of  ballajl,  or  the  delivery  of  the  fame,  he  fhalt 
forfeit  forty  fhillings. 

Seel.  13.  The  ballaft-men  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  corporation,  fhall  be  fubject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
corporation ;  provided  fuch  regulations  do  not  extend  to 
the  lowering  the  wages. 

Seel.  14.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  mafter  of  a  fhip  to 

carry  as  ballajl  from  London,  or  any  part  of  the  river 

Thames,  any  dung,   chalk,  foap-afhes,  flints,  clay,  or 

other  goods,   now   claimed   to   be  furnjfhed  as  ballaft, 
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fubjeft   to   the    reftri&ions   herein   after  mentioned. 

Sell.  15.  The  matter  of  every  fuch  fhip  (hall  firft  make 
entry  at  the  ballaft-office,  or  with  the  officer  of  the  faid 
corporation  at  Gravefend,  of  the  faid  goods,  and  the 
name  of  fuch  (hip,  and  of  the  maftcr. 

Self.  16.  At  the  time  of  fuch  entry,  the  matter  of  fuch 
Clip  (hall  pay  for  fuch  licence  to  the  corporation  one 
penny  for  every  ton  of  the  faid  goods. 

Sell.  17.  If  any  matter  of  any  (hip  (hall  put  on  board 
any  of  the  faid  goods  before  fuch  entry  and  payment,  or 
(hall  (hip  any  greater  quantity  than  (hall  be  fo  entered  and 
paid  for,  he,  on  conviction  before  one  juftice,  (hall  for- 
feit five  pounds,  Sec. 

Sett.  18.  Provided  that  the  whole  quantity  of  dung  and 
compoft,  licenfed  to  be  (hipped  for  the  ufe  of  the  coafters 
and  colliers  does  not  exceed  three  thoufand  tons  in  any  one 
year,  to  commence  from  the  firft  of  June  ;  and  that  the 
■whole  quantity  of  chalk  and  chalk  rubbilh  does  notexceed 
three  thoufand  tons  ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  foap-a(hes, 
and  all  other  commodities  herein  licenfed,  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  thoufand  tons,  in  any  one  year. 

Self.  19.  All  entries  of  the  goods  fo  licenfed,  which 
lhall  be  (hipped  in  the  laft  feven  days  of  May,  (hall  be 
made  at  the  Trinity-houfe,  in  London,  and  not  at 
Gravefend. 

Self.  20.  It  (hall  be  lawful  for  any  mafter  of  any  fhip  to 
carry  as  ballaft,  from  any  part  of  the  river  Thames,  any 
bricks,  tiles,  lime,  or  other  merchandizeable  commodity, 
without  paying  any  thing  to  the  corporation. 
Self.  25.    This  act  (ball  be  a  public  aft,  &c. 
Self.  26.  This  ail:  (hall  continue  from  the  firft  of  June, 
1733,  for  five  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion 
.  of  parliament.      Continued   for  feven  years,    &c.    by 
11  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  and  farther  continued  for  eleven  years, 
and  from   thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of 
parliament  by  18  Geo.  II.  p.  548. 

By  32  Geo.  II.  feci.  2.  Dung,  compoft,  foil,  earth, 
chalk,  rubbilh,  foap-afhes,  (bap-wafte,  flints,  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  or  other  clay,  or  any  other  goods,  claimed  to 
be  furnifhed  as  ballajl  by  the  Trinity-houfe,  (fubjecl:  ne- 
verthelefs  to  the  payment  of  rates  and  duties,  and  under 
the  provifoes  and  redactions  afore-mentioned)  may  be 
ihipped  in  colliers  or  coafters  from  London,  or  any  part 
of  the  Thames,  fo  that  the  fame  doth  not  exceed  three 
thoufand.  tons,  over  and  above  two  thoufand  tons,  al- 
lowed to  be  (hipped  by  the  leflees  or  occupiers  of  lay- 
ftalls,  on  the  condition  after-mentioned ;  of  chalk  and 
rubbifh  three  thoufand  tons,  and  of  foap-afhes  and  other 
commodities  claimed  to  be  furnifhed  as  ballaft  by  the 
Trinity-houfe,  two  thoufand  tons. 

Sell.  3.  Before  (hipping  the  ballaft  claimed  by  the 
Trinity-houfe,  the  matter  or  owner  fhall  make  a  due 
entry  at  the  ballaft-office  of  the  Trinity-houfe,  London, 
or  at  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Gravefend,  (unlefs  the  ballaft 
be  (hipped  in  the  laft  feven  days  of  the  month  of  May, 
then  the  entry  at  London  only)  and  of  the  fhip's  name 
and  of  the  mafter,  and  at  the  fame  time  pay  to  the  cor- 
poration one  penny  a  ton  for  a  licence. 

Self.  4.  If  any  of  the  commodities  be  fhipped  before 
entry,  or  any  greater  quantity  (hipped  than  entered,  to 
forfeit  five  pounds. 

Sell.  5.  Bricks,  tiles,  lime,  or  merchantable  commo- 
dities, to  be  fhipped  without  paying  for  licence. 

Self.  6.  All  lighters  and  other  veflels  employed  for 
carrying  dung,  &c.  on  board  any  (hip  or  veflel  to  be  firft 
weighed,  marked,  and  numbered,  by  any  officer  of  the 
Trinity-houfe,  on  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  a  gauge- 
mark  of  the  number  and  tonage  of  the  veflel  to  be  painted 
on  the  Item  or  ftern  of  the  veflel,  if  removed,  to  forfeit  five 
pounds. 

Self.  7.  If  the  gauge-mark  has  been  removed,  altered, 
or  changed,  the  corporation  may  re-weigh  the  lighter, 
and,  if  the  tonage  is  more  than  marked,  the  owner  to 
forfeit  five  pounds. 

Sell.  8.  The  Trinity-company  to  find  lighters  to  take 
ballajl  from  fhips  within  three  days  after  notice  from  the 
mafter,  unlefs  frofty  or  tempeftuous  weather,  on  forfei- 
ture of  fifty  pounds. 

Self.  9.  The  owner  or  mafter  to  pay  fix-pence  per  ton 
to  the  company  for  lighterage. 

Sell.  10, 1 1 .     The  mafter  to  forfeit  five  pound  for  un- 
21. 
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loading  any  ballaft  below  high-water  mark ;  and  forty 
fhillings  to  be  paid  by  arty  perfon  throwing  any  dirt, 
rubbifh,  afhes,  &c.  from  any  wharf,  quay,  or  bank,  or 
from  any  barge  or  lighter. 

BALLIAGE,  a  duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London, 
for  all  goods  and  merchandizes  of  aliens  or  denizens, 
borh  within  the  allegiance  of  the  Britifh  crown,  being 
thefons  of  aliens,  born  under  foreign  allegiance,  granted 
together  with  the  duties  of  fcavage,  package,  and  portage, 
to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  by  their 
charter,  dated  the  fifth  day  of  September,  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  confirmed  by  the 
twentieth  rule  of  the  book  of  rates,  and  by  2  Will,  and 
'Mar.  c.  8. 


Beer,  the  ton 

Canvas,  the  hundred  ells,  containing  fix  fcore 

Coals,  the  chalder 

r-Broad-cloth,  the  piece 
I  Kerfeys  of  all  forts,  the  piece 
Drapery     |  Perpetuanaes,  the  piece 
of  woollen -^  Stuffs,  woollen  or  worfted,  the  (ingle 
or  worded        piece 

Stuffs,  woollen  or  worfted,  the  double 
-     piece 

Cochineal,  the  hundred,  containing 
Dying        \      5  fcore  pounds 
commodi-<  Indico,  the  hundred,  contain.  5  fcore 
Wood  of  all  forts  for  dyers,  the  hun- 
dred weight,  containing  1121b. 
Englifh-making,  each  15  yards 

the  hundred  weight,  containing 
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Fuftians. 
Flax  or  hemp; 

H2lb.  O     I 

rCIoves,  mace,  nutmegs,  or  cinnamon, 

Ithe  hundred,  containing  5  fcore         o     6 
Pepper  or  ginger,  the  hundred,  con- 
Grocery   -^      taining  5  fcore  o     2 
Raifins,  the  piece  or  frail                       o     Or 
I  Raifins  folis,  the  hundred  weight,  con- 
L     taining  1 12  lb.                                      o     I 
f  The  ton  unwrought                                o     6 
Iron          ■}  Wrought,  the  hundred  weight,  con- 

L     taining  1 12  lb.  G     I 

Lamperns,  the  thoufand  o  .  oi 

Lead,  the  fodder  O  .  6 

Saffron,  the  pound  O     Of- 

Salt,  the  wey  O     2 

Salt-petre,  the  hundredweight,  containing  1 12  lb.  o     1 
Silk  raw,  or  thrown,  the  pbund,  containing  fix- 
teen  ounces  o 
fBeaver-fkins,  thehund.  contain,  five  fcore  1 
Badger-fkins,  the  hund.  contain,  five  fcore  o 
Coney-fkins,  black,  the  hund.  containing 

fix  fcore  o 

Cat-fkins,  the  hund.  containing  five  fcore  o 
Calve-fkins,  the  hund.  contain,  five  fcore  o 
Fox-fkins,  the  hund.  containing  five  fcore  o 


Skins 

and 

furs 


f 

6 

2 
2 
2 
6 
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2 
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Fitches,  the  timber  o 

Morkins,  the  hund.  containing  fix  fcore    o 
Otter-fkins,  the  hund.  contain,  five  fcore   o 
Sheep,  or  lamb-fkins,  the  hundred,  con- 
taining fix  fcore  o     2 
_Squirrel-fkins,  the  thoufand  o     I 
Tin  or  pewter,  the  hund.  weight,  contain.  112  lb.  O     2 
Wax,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  1 12  lb.      O     2 
Wool  of  all  forts,  the  hundred  weight,  containing 
112  lb.  o     2 
Other  merchandizes,  liquid  or  dry,  that  are  not  par- 
ticularly rated  in  this  table,  (hall  pay  balllage  duties  out- 
wards, by  their  bulk,  as  followeth,  viz. 
A  great  packet  or  fardle,  containing  between  15 

or  20  cloths,  or  other  goods  to  that  proportion     1     6 
An  ordinary  pack,  trufs,  or  fardle,  containing  in 
bignefs  about  10  or  12  cloths,  12  or  14  bays, 
or  to  the  like  proportion  in  friezes,  cottons,  or 
other  goods  1     o 

A  bale,  containing  3  or  4  cloths,  4  or  5  bays,  or 

the  like  proportion  in  other  goods  o     6 

For  a  great  maund,  or  great  bafket  O     8 

For  a  fmall  maund,  or  bafket,  weighing  300 lb. 
or  under  O    4. 
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Ftffa  hamper  or  coffer,  weighing  apo  lb.  or  under    o     3 
For  a  butt  or  pipe  O     8 

For  hogfhead  or  puncheon  o    4 

For  a  barrel  O     2 

For  a  firkin  o     I 

For  a  dry  fat  O     8 

For  a  drum  fat  o    4 

For  a  bale  o     6 

For  a  great  cheft,  or  great  cafe  O     8 

For  a  fmall  cheft  or  cafe,  containing  300  lb.  or 

under  o    4 

For  a  fmall  box  o     2 

For  a  great  trunk  o     6 

For  a  fmall  trunk,  not  above  200  lb.  o    3 

For  a  bag  or  fack  o     4 

For  a  feron  0     3 

mifeley. 

BALLIN.    Thus  they  call  at  Bourdeaux,  at  Bayonne, 

and  in  other  trading-towns  of  the  province  of  Guienne  in 

France,  what  at  Paris  and  elfewhere  they  call  emballage, 

or  packing,  &c. 

In  the  wool-trade  at  Bayonne  they  deduct  fo  much 
for  packing  upon  every  bale,  which  amounts  from  eleven 
to  fourteen  pounds  weight,  according  as  the  packing-cloth 
is  more  or  lefs  coarfe,  or  the  bale  larger  or  fmaller. 

BALLON,  er  Balloon,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  a  ma- 
trafs  having  a  large  body  and  fliort  neck,  ufed  as  a  re- 
ceiver in  diftillation. 

Ballon,  er  Balon,  a  fort  of  brigantine  in  the  king- 
dom of  Siam,  to  navigate  up  and  down  the  rivers,  and 
carry  on  the  inland  trade. 

It  is  made  of  the  trunk  of  one  fingle  tree,  in  an  hollow 
manner,  and  is  managed  with  oars.  Thefe  veffels  are 
of  feveral  fizes,  according  to  the  ufe  they  are  defigned 
for.  The  king  has  fome  to  take  his  pleafure  upon  the 
water,  and  thefe  are  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  and  fix  or  feven  broad,  and  have 
a  hundred  rowers  on  each  fide.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ftately  than  thofe  ballons  in  which  the  kings  of  Siam  fhew 
themfelves  now  and  then  to  their  fubjects,  with  fuch 
pomp  as  infpires  them  with  a  religious  awe,  not  to  fay, 
downright  adoration. 

Ballon,  called  alfo  Ballot,  in  the  glafs-trade  of 
Lorrain,  fignifies  a  certain  quantity  of  glafs-plates,  fmaller 
or  greater,  according  to  their  quality-  The  ballon  of 
white  glafs  contains  twenty-five  bundles,  of  fix  plates 
per  bundle ;  but  the  ballon  of  coloured  glafs  is  only  of 
twelve  bundles  and  a  half,  and  of  three  plates  to  a 
bundle. 

Ballon,  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  the  paper-trade.     The 
paper  of  Marfeilles,    called  paper  with  the  little  crofs, 
a  la  eroizette,  of  which  large  quantities  are  fent  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  is  fold  by  the  ballon,  containing  twenty-four 
reams.     The  ballons  of  paper  with  the  crown,  which  is 
manufactured  in  fome  places  of  Provence,  and  is  alfo 
very  proper  for  the  Levant-trade,  where  it  is  fold  for 
Venice  paper,  contains  but  fourteen  reams. 
BALM.     See  Balsam. 
BALNEUM.    See  Bath. 
Balneum  Arena,  in  chemiftry,  a  fand-heat. 
Balneum  Maries,   or  maris,   as  fometimes  written, 
fignifies  the  heat  of  boiling  water.     In  this  operation, 
the  veffel  containing  the  ingredients  to  be  diftilled,  di- 
gefted,   or  acted  upon,  is  put  into  a  veflel  of  water, 
which  is  made  to  boil,  fo  that  no  greater  heat  than  that 
of  boiling  water   can  be  communicated  to  the  ingre- 
dients. 

Balneum  Faporis,  a  vapour-bath,  imports  the  heat 
of  the  vapour,  or  fleam  of  water. 

BALSAM,  Balfamum,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  attri- 
buted to  feveral  fubftances,  poflefTed  of  fulphureous,  re- 
finous,  and  oily  principles,  which  are  fragrant  and 
friendly  to  nature,  and  by  means  of  which  they  operate. 
The  very  word  balfam  feems,  in  ail  ages,  to  have  had 
an  idea  of  excellence  and  efficacy  affixed  to  it,  above  any 
other  branch  of  the  Materia  Medico-,  for  the  ancient 
phyficians  by  this  word  meant  any  fpecies  of  medicine, 
which  powerfully  recommended  itfelf  by  a  grateful  and 
delicious  fragrance,  and  whofe  ufe,  ~hoth  internal  and 
external,   was  of  Angular  efficacy  in  preventing  putre- 


faction* arid  refilling  corruption.  And  as  they  obferved! 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were,  by  means  of  balfams? 
enabled  to  defy  the  attacks  of  corruption,  for  an  rmmenfe 
feries  of  years,  they  began  to  imagine,  that  their  virtues 
might  extend  to  the  living,  protract  life,  and  corroborate 
what  they  called  the  calidum  innatum  fluctuating  in  the 
blood.  But  however  unintelligibly  they  might  talk  on 
this  point,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  notion  itfelf  was  juft 
and  well  founded,  fince  we  are  taught  by  experience, 
that  among  the  vaft  variety  and  infinite  ftore  of  medicines 
with  which  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  king- 
doms fupply  mankind,  none  are  more  powerful,  none 
more  efficacious,  than  thofe  which  come  under  the  name 
of  balfams.     Hoffman. 

Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  (called  alfo  by  bota- 
nical writers,  opobalfamum,  balfamum  Judaicum,  e  Mecba  ve- 
rum,  oleum  balfami.)  The  true  balfam  of  the  ancients,  Park. 
is  a  liquid  refin,  of  a  whicifh  or  yellow  colour,  of  a  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  of  a  penetrating  aromatic  tafte.  GeofFroy 
refembles  the  fmell  of  this  balfam  to  that  of  citrons,  others 
to  a  mixture  of  rofemary  and  fage-flowers.  I  have  occa- 
fionally  met  with  a  curious  balfam  foraewhat  refembling 
the  latter  in  point  of  fmell :  it  was  exceedingly  fragrant, 
limpid,  and  thin ;  and  dropt  en  water,  fpread  itfelf  all 
over  the  furface,  imparting  to  it  a  confiderable  degree  of 
its  fmell  and  tafte ;  the  grofler  part  which  remained  on 
the  top  of  the  water  was  fo  tenacious  as  tD  be  eafily 
taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  which  is  reckoned 
by  fome  as  a  characteriftic  of  the  true  balfam.     Lewis. 

The  fhrub,  which  produces  this  balfam,  is  defcribed 
by  authors  under  the  name  of  balfamum  verzim,  and  bal- 
famum Syriacum  ruta  folio.  It  grows  to  five  or  fix  feet 
high.  Its  leaves  are  refembled  to  thofe  of  rue  by  au- 
thors, but  they  are  rather  like  thofe  of  the  lentifk  tree; 
they  are  of  the  pinnated  kind,  three  or  four  pairs  of  little 
roundifh  leaves  growing  to  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  leaf 
at  the  end.  Thefe  leaves  remain  green  all  the  winter  : 
the  twigs  or  fmall  branches  of  the  fhrub  are  tough  like 
thofe  of  the  willow,  and  when  broken  are  of  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell.  The  bark  of  the  whole  fhrub  alfo  is  fcented, 
but  the  wood  of  the  larger  branches  is  white,  and  has  no 
fmell.  The  flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  acacia,  and 
are  of  a  purplifh  white  and  extremely  fragrant.  The 
feeds  are  yellow  and  finall,  and  are  inclofed  in  blackifh 
membranous  capfules,  and  are  very  fweet-fcented,  and 
of  an  acrid  and  bitterifh  tafte. 

The  balm  of  Gilead  is  not  found  at  prefent  in  any  of 
the  places  authors  mention,  being  only  cultivated  in 
fome  gardens  by  the  Turks,  particularly  about  Cairo, 
where  they  are  at  great  expence  for  its  culture.  They 
all  agree  that  it  was  originally  brought  from  Arabia ;  and, 
indeed,  the  moft  authentic  accounts  we  have,  all  join  in 
fixing  Arabia  Felix  as  its  true  native  foil. 

There  are  three  ways  of  obtaining  it,  and,  according 
to  thefe,  there  are  three  kinds  of  this  balfam.  The  firft 
is  that  obtained  from  the  natural  cracks,  or  from  wounds 
made  in  the  bark,  as  by  the  ancients  ;  this  is  the  bed 
and  moft  precious  kind.  But  there  is  fo  little  procured! 
this  way,  that  it  fcarce  fuppliesthe  feraglio,  and  the  great 
officers,  and  hardly  a  drop  of  it  is  ever  fent  out  of  the 
country.  The  fecond  kind  is  called  by  fome  the  Con- 
&znUno]i\e  balfam :  this  alfo  rarely  comes  to  us,  unlefs  in 
fmall  quantities  prefented  by  the  great  men  of  the  Porte. 
This  is  prepared  by  boiling ;  they  fill  large  veffels  with 
the  young  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  balfam  fhrub,  and, 
adding  a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  boil  them  gently. 
During  the  boiling,  there  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  liquor 
an  oily  and  balfamic  matter,  which  they  fcum  off"  and 
preferve  for  ufe  ;  after  all  this  fine  matter  is  raifed,  they 
increafe  the  fire,  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  fomewhat 
thicker  balfam  rifes,  more  like  turpentine  ;  this  they  alfo 
feparate,  and  preferve  by  itfelf,  and  this  is  principally 
what  is  brought  over  into  Europe. 

It  is  unqueftionably  a  very  noble  detergent  and  balfa- 
mic :  it  is  of  the  fame  ufe  with  capivi  in  gonorrhseas, 
and  is  excellent  in  ulcers  of  the  kidnies  and  bladder.  It 
is  by  fome  efteemed  a  cure  for  eonfumptions,  and  though 
it  deferves  not  abfolutely  that  title,  yet  with  proper  ma- 
nagement it  may  do  great  fervice  in  them.  Externally 
it  has  at  all  times  been  defervedly  famous  for  curing 
wounds  of  all  kinds ;  where  the  wound  is  indeed  a  fimple 
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folution  of  continuity,  and  there  is  no  bruife  with  it,  the 
cures  with  balfams  of  this  kind  are  very  fudden.  For 
internal  ufe,  it  may  be  either  given  in  boluffes,  or  dropped 
on  fugar,  or  finally  diflolved  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  or  gum  Arabic  into  emulfions. 

Bals  am  of Peru.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  balfam, 
One  of  a  white  colour,  the  other  of  a  dark  brown.  The 
firft,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the 
tree,  by  making  a  flight  incifion  in  it.  It  is  limpid,  of 
the  confidence  of  turpentine,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  and 
much  dearer  than  the  other.  It  is  faid  to  poffefs  the 
virtues  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  to  be  no  way  inferior 
to  that  precious  drug.  The  fecond  is  a  fluid,  refinous 
juice,  of  the  confidence  of  turpentine,  of  a  reddifh  co- 
lour inclining  to  black,  and  of  a  fubacrid,  biting  tafte. 
Its  fmell  is  by  fome  refembled  to  that  of  benzoine.  EH- 
ftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  very  fra- 
grant oil.  This  balfam  is  faid  to  be  obtained  from  a  tree 
which  grows  in  Peru,  and  the  hotter  parts  of  America, 
by  boiling  its  tops  and  bark  in  water  for  a  certain  time, 
and  fuffering  the  liquor  to  cool ;  when  the  balfam,  which 
is  found  fwimming  upon  the  furface,  is  carefully  fkimmed 
off.  But  the  balfam  of  Peru,  which  I  have  hitherto  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining,  was  fpecifically  heavier 
than  water,  and  therefore  muft  have  been  obtained  by 
fome  other  means  than  that  above-mentioned.     Lewis. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  Peruvian  balfam  grows 
to  feven  or  eight  feet  high  in  form  of  a  flirub,  much 
branched  from  the  bottom  ;  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of 
the  almond-tree,  but  are  broader  and  more  pointed.  The 
flowers  ftand  on  the  fummit  of  the  branches,  are  yellow, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  crooked  feeds. 

The  virtues  of  this  balfam  as  a  cordial,  a  pectoral,  and 
a  diuretic,  are  very  great.  It  is  given  with  fuccefs  from 
four  to  eight  drops  for  a  dofe  in  confumptions,  afthmas, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  in  obftructions  of  the  vifcera, 
and  fuppreffions  of  the  menfes.  It  has  alfo,  externally 
ufed,  all  the  virtues  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  consoli- 
dates wounds  in  the  fame  remarkable  manner.  It  is  beft 
taken  dropped  on  fugar ;  the  yolk  of  an  egg  will  indeed 
diflblve  it,  and  it  may  be  that  way  made  into  an  emul- 
fion,  but  it  is  more  acrid  in  that  form  than  when  taken 
fingly.  It  is  often  made  an  ingredient  in  boluffes  and 
electuaries,  and  is  in  fome  of  the  ofKcinal  compofitions. 

Balsam  of  Tola,  is  of  the  confidence  of  the  thicker 
kinds  of  turpentine,  but  upon  keeping,  grows  hard  and 
brittle.  It  is  of  a  light  reddifh,  inclining  to  a  golden 
colour,  of  a  grateful  tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  lemons.  It  is  brought  over  in  little  gourd 
fliells  from  Tolu  in  America.     Lewis. 

All  we  at  prefent  know  of  the  tree  which  produces 
this  balfam,  is  that  it  is  low,  but  refembles  the  common 
pine  ;  that  it  is  very  much  branched,  and  has  oblong 
and  narrow  leaves,  which  are  green  all  the  winter.  The 
Indians  cut  and  wound  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  this  tree  in  the  hotteft  feafons,  and  collect 
the  balfam  that  flows,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  from 
the  wounds,  with  fmall  fpoons,  from  which  they  empty 
it  into  thofe  {hells  we  fee  it  in. 

The  virtues  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu  are  the  fame  in 
general  with  thofe  of  the  Peruvian  and  Gilead  kinds  ; 
but  it  is  lefs  acrid,  and  therefore  is  preferred  by  many  to 
both.  It  is  given  in  confumptions  and  other  diforders  of 
the  bread,  fometimes  in  form  of  pills,  fometimes  of  an 
electuary ;  but  as  it  has  not  the  pungency  of  the  other 
kinds,  the  beft  form  of  giving  it  is  an  emulfion  diflolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fo  mixed  with  water. 

The  fyrup,  called  fyrufus  balfamicus  in  the  fhops,  is 
made  of  this  balfam  boiled  in  water  in  a  clofe  veflel,  and 
the  decoction  thickened  into  a  fyrup  with  fine  fugar. 

Balsam  ofCapivi,  is  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  and 
of  a  fluid,  refinous,  and  balfamic  confidence,  like  Ve- 
nice turpentine.  It  is  of  an  acrid  and  fomewhat  bitter 
tafte,  and  flows,  by  incifion,  from  a  tree  of  a  moderate 
fize.  Ray  calls  this  tree,  arbor  balfamifera  Brafdienjis 
fruBu  monofpermo. 

The  tree  is  common  in  Brazil,  from  whence  we  have 
this  balfam.  There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  one  is  a 
limpid  liquor  of  a  fragrant  and  very  grateful  fmell,  and 
fomewhat  acrid  tafte  :  the  other  is  thicker,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence- of  turpentine.     But  this   difference  is  intirely 


owing  to  the  different  times  of  gathering  it ;  for  that 
which  flows  immediately  after  the  incifion  is  made,  is  very 
clear,  white,  and  of  a  fragrant  fmell ;  whereas  that  which 
follows  is  of  a  colour  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  gold, 
and  of  a  thicker  confidence. 

It  is  a  great  balfamic  and  Vulnerary,  both  internally 
and  externally,  and  has  an  aftringency  which  all  the 
other  liquid  refins  want.  It  flops  the  fiuor  albus  in  wo- 
men, and  the  gleets  remaining  after  the  cure  of  gonor- 
rhasas  in  men.  It  is  good  in  dyfenteries  and  other  fluxes 
of  the  belly.  It  gives  relief  in  nephritic  complaints  of 
all  kinds,  promoting  the  difcharge  by  urine,  and  fheath- 
ing  the  acrimony  of  the  falts  of  that  fecretion,  and 
bringing  away  gravel  or  other  foulneffes  in  the  paffages. 
Hill. 

BALSAMICS,  medicines  endued  with  foft,  gentle, 
attenuating  principles,  and  very  friendly  to  nature. 

Thefe  mediciftes,  by  means  of  their  fine,  ethereal, 
fubtile,  and  volatile  oil,  which  is  grateful  and  agreeable 
to  the  conftitution,  act  upon  the  fluids  as  well  as  the 
folids  of  a  human  body,  diffufe  their  virtues  through  all 
its  parts,  fupply  the  blood  and  numours  with  a  feafonable 
reinforcement  of  fulphureous,  warm,  and  ethereal  parts, 
increafe  their  inteftine  motions,  and  convey  a  genial  vi- 
gour to  the  vital  juices.  They  alfo  abound  in  a  fubtile, 
acrid,  balfamic  fait,  by  means  of  which  they  augment 
the  force  and  elafticity  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  muf- 
cular  fibres,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  humours  is  promoted,  the  thick  and  vifcid 
juices  attenuated,  obftructions  removed,  and  perfpiration 
preferved  intire,  a  circumdance  of  the  lad  importance  in 
euring  difeafes. 

In  all  difeafes  therefore  of  the  head,  nerves,  fpinal 
marrow,  ftomach,  and  heart,  which,  according  to  the 
ancients,  proceeded  from  a  cold  caufe,  or,  in  other  words^ 
from  irifpifTated  and  condenfed  juices,  or  from  the  tone 
of  the  nervous  and  mufcular  parts  being  dedroyed  ;  fuch 
as  apoplexies,  palfies,  numbnefs,  and  torpor  of  the  fenfes, 
weaknefs  of  the  memory,  difficulty  of  hearing,  faintings, 
and  exceflrve  weaknefs ;  thefe  medicines  may  be  ufed  both 
internally  and  externally,  with  good  fuccefs. 

They  are  alfo  of  Angular  fervice  in  thofe  diforders  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  proceed  from  their 
tone  being  too  much  weakened,  an  excefs  of  acid  and 
vifcid  crudities,  or  a  depraved  digeftion,  fuch  as  infla- 
tions, diarrheas,  flatulent  cholics,  and  vomitings.  Be- 
fides,  they  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  are 
exquifitely  fuited  and  adapted  to  the  old  and  infirm,  to 
fuch  as  have  the  misfortune  of  lax  habits,  or  phlegmatic 
conftitutions.  But  they  are  to  be  ufed  cautioufly,  and 
in  moderate  dofes,  by  young  people,  and  patients  of 
choleric  and  delicate  conditutions,  as  alfo  in  cafes  where 
the  body  abounds  with  blood  and  humours.     Hoffman. 

BALTIC-SEA.  Under  the  trade  of  this  fea,  are  not 
only  comprehended  what  is  inclofed  within  the  compafs 
of  this  fea,  but  alfo  fome  cities  feated  on  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Germanic  ocean  that  are  near ;  and  all  that 
are  more  northwardly,  as  Norway,  Danifh,  Swedifh, 
or  Mufcovitifh  Lapland,  Archangel,  Boronday,  Siberia, 
Groenland,  and  Nova-Zembla. 

Hamburgh,  an  imperial  and  hanfiatic  city,  is  the  moft 
confiderable  of  all  of  them,  fituated  on  the  Germanic 
Ocean.  Here  is  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Elbe ;  but  it  is  alfo,  by  means  of  its  merchants,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  remifles  are  made  and  bills  nego- 
tiated, with  all  the  cities  of  the  North ;  an  advantage 
that  it  only  fhares  with  Amfterdam. 

This  famous  hanfiatic  city  is  more  than  twenty  leagues 
from  the  Elbe's  mouth,  though  fhips  go  up  this  river 
within  two  or  three  leagues  of  it,  and  are  there  obliged 
to  lighten,  being  barred  a  nearer  approach  by  a  bank  of 
fand,  with  a  whole  cargo.  The  goods  proper  for  this 
place  are  fome  French  fait,  white  wine,  to  the  amount 
of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  barrels  yearly,  and  of  brandy 
about  four  thoufand,  a  little  vinegar,  cloths,  wrought 
filks,  fpice,  drugs,  mercery,  prunes,  and  other  dry  fruits, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  paper.  And  the  goods  exported 
from  thence  are,  grain,  wood  for  (hip-building,  pipe- 
ftaves,  lattin  and  white  iron  wire  made  in  Saxony,  and 
all  forts  of  copper  pots  and  kettles.  Here  are  alfo  found 
the  many  various  fpecies  of  goods  that  the  North  and 
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Baltic  produce,  though  not  fo  cheap,  being  at  fecond- 
hand.     It  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  France  and  Spain 
in  its   own   fhipping,    though   much   more  in  foreign 
bottoms.    For  other  particulars.,  fee  the  article  Hamburgh. 
Bremen  on  the  Wefer  is  in  good  repute  for  its  trade, 
though  much  inferior  to  Hamburgh.    Large  loaden  vefTels 
can  only  go  within  four  leagues  of  the  city,  and  fmaller 
ones  to  the  diftance  of  a  league  and  a  half.    The  imports 
are  much  the  fame  here  as  the  laft-mentioned  place,  ex- 
cept French  falts,   of  which  none  is  confirmed.     The 
wood  extracted  from  hence  is  the  beft  in  the  north,  but 
it  is  likewife  thedeareft;  and  here  is  alfo  exported  wheat, 
wool,  fome  metals,  and  Brunfwick  mum,  of  which  that 
of  Bremen  is  nothing  inferior. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Courland, 
and  fome  provinces  of  Lower  Germany,  environ  on  all 
fides  this  part  of  the  ocean  that  forms  a  fort  of  great 
gulph,  named  the  Baltic-Sea,  which  can  only  be  entered 
by  two  paflages,  the  one  called  the  Belt,  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  the  other  the  Sound,  of  which  the  king 
of  Denmark  is  mafter,  by  pofleffing  the  fortrefs  of  Kro- 
nemburgh,  near  Elfeneur. 

This  fea  has  a  large  number  of  excellent  ports  or  cities 
at  but  a  little  diftance,  where  a  great  commerce  is  carried 
on ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Lubeck,  Copenhagen, 
Elfeneur,  Stockholm,  Roftock,  Stralfund,  Stetin,  Col- 
berg,  Dantzick,  Elbing,  Konigfberg,  Riga,  Revel,  Per- 
uau,  Narva,  and  Vifbourg,  from  which  places  on  this 
fea  more  goods  are  in  general  exported  than  imported, 
excepting  at  Dantzick,  where  the  confumption  is  very 
great ;  this  famous  city  being  as  a  magazine  of  all  necef- 
faries  to  Poland. 

Lubeck,  an  imperial  city,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Hans 
Towns,  feated  in  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  river  Traves, 
which  at  ten  leagues  from  thence  falls  into  the  Baltic- 
Sea,  has  a  better  trade  than  Bremen,  but  a  great  deal 
worfe  than  Hamburgh.  Here  may  fell  yearly  two  thou- 
fand  lafts  of  French  fait,  which  the  natives  refine ;  four 
thoufand  barrels,  or  one  thoufand  tun  of  wine,  as  many 
hundred  barrels  of  brandy,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
vinegar ;  paper  alfo  finds  a  good  fale  here ;  and  the 
French  fend  befides  fugar,  mercery,,  and  fome  filks  ;  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  bring  their  cloths,  dying  drugs  and 
pepper,  to  which  thefe  latter  add  nutmegs,  mace,  and 
cinnamon.  The  goods  exported  are  hemp,  flax,  Ruffia 
hides,  from  Mufcovy,  iron  wrought  and  unwrought, 
particularly  mips  anchors,  wood,  grain,  and  wool. 
Loaden  merchant-fhips  can  only  go  to  Travemunde,  a 
fmall  village,  three  leagues  diftant  from  the  city,  where 
they  are  obliged  to  lighten  to  the  draft  of  eight  feet  water, 
in  which  condition  they  may  fwim  up  quite  to  Lubeck. 

BAMBOE,  or  Bambou,  is  a  plant  which  multiplies 
very  much  by  its  root,  whence  fprings  a  ramous  or 
branchy  tuft,  after  the  manner  of  fome  gramina,  or  ra- 
ther after  the  manner  of  the  European  reeds  ;  for  the 
bamboe  is  of  the  reed  kind,  as  well  as  the  fugar-cane. 
The  Indian  bamboe  is  the  largeft  kind  of  cane  that  is 
known.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  bignefs, 
when  it  bears  its  bloflbm,  and  each  fhoot  is  often  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  thigh,  but  decreafes 
gradually  to  the  top. 

The  bamboe  grows  in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
Eaft-Indies.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  other  canes 
or  reeds,  except  that  they  are  not  fo  long  nor  fo  broad  at 
their  bafey  as  thofe  of  other  kinds,  being  but  half  a  foot 
long,  and  their  breadth  towards  the  middle,  an  inch 
or  fomethin'g  more.  With  thefe  bamboe-cdnes  the  Indians 
build  their  houfes,  and  make  all  forts  of  furniture  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner.  The  thickeft  bamboes  ferve  to 
make  the  flicks  or  poles,  with  which  the  Haves  or  other 
perfons  carry  thofe  forts  of  litters,  which  are  called  pa- 
lanquins, and  are  fo  common  in  ufe,  and  fo  convenient 
in  all  the  Eaft.  They  likewife  make  of  them  a  kind  of 
pails,  in  which  the  water  keeps  extremely  cool.  The 
walking-canes  we  fee  in  Europe  are  the  firft  and  fmalleft 
fhoots  of  the  bamboes.  Two  pieces  of  bamboe  of  a  certain 
bignefs,  being  rubbed  hard  againft  each  other,  after  a 
certain  manner,  will  producefire;  and  when  the  Indians 
cannot  get  any  by  other  means,  they  obtain  it  that  way. 
The  Malayfe,  and  fuch  of  the  Chinefe  who  are  dif- 
perfed   in  the  Molucca  and  Sunda  Ifles,  ufe  the  young 


fmall  fhoots  of  the  bamboes  preferved  in  vinegar  after  their 
manner,  with  very  ftrong  or  peppered  ingredients.  Thisr 
they  call  achior-bamboe,  or  achia,  which  fee. 

BAMFFSHIRE  in  Scotland,  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
generality  of  the  country  well  furnifhed  with  grafs  and 
corn,  as  the  rivers  are  with  falmon,  of  which  here  is  a 
very  advantageous  fifhery.  In  Balvenie  is  found  the 
ftone  of  which  allum  is  made  ;  and  near  Stratbyla,  fuch 
a  quantity  of  thofe  for  lime,  that  they  build  their  houfes 
with  it,  extra  of  what  they  fell,  which  brings  in  great 
profit,  as  their  commerce  of  fat  cattle,  and  fine  linen, 
difpofed  of  in  their  weekly  markets,  does  at  the  village  of 
Keith.  In  Balvenie  there  is  a  rock  of  very  good  whet- 
ftones  and  hones,  fufiicient  to  fupply  the  whole  ifle ;  and 
as  they  are  fo  abundant,,  the  neighbours  cover  their 
buildings  with  them  inftead  of  ftates. 

BAN,  a  fort  of  fmooth  and  fine  muflin,  which  the 
Englifh  import  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  piece  is  al- 
moft  a  yard  broad,  and  runs  about  twenty  yards  and  a 
half. 

BANCO,  an  Italian  word,  fignifying  bank,  and! 
commonly  ufed  to  fignify  the  bank  of  Venice. 

BAND,  a  weight  equal  to  two  ounces,  ufed  on  the 
GoldCoaft,  for  weighing  gold  duft. 

BANDA  Ifles,  are  the  only  places  in  the  world  where 
the  nutmegs  and  mace  grow,  making  a  part  of  the  Eaft- 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  being  in  the  number  of  thofe 
called  the  Little  Moluccas.  They  are  fix,  every  one 
with  its  own  name  under  the  general  one  of  Banda,  viz. 
Lonthor,  Neira,  Gounong-Jpi,  Poulo-Jy,  Poido-Rljon,  and 
Rofmguein. 

Lonthor  is  the  largeft,  higheft,  and  fulleft  of  nutmeg- 
trees  ;  it  was  once  called  Bandan,  by  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  from  thence  that  thefe  ifles  are  deno- 
minated Banda.  But  after  that  the  Dutch  had  a  factory 
here,  called  Lonthor,  which  was  that  of  a  city  deftroyed 
in  the  ancient  wars,  this  ifle  was  called  fo  likewife. 

Neira  is  two-thirds  lefs,  and  is  where  the  governor  of 
the  iflands  refides  ;  it  is  furnifhed  with  two  forts,  the  one 
called  Naflau,  and  the  other  Belgick.  This  on  a  little 
mountain  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  the  other  on 
the  ftreights,  a  mufket-fhot  in  length,  and  over-againft 
the  ifle  of  Lonthor. 

Gounong-Api  is  about  the  fize  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  not  above  a  ftone's  throw  diftant  from  it  to  the  weft; 
it  has  a  large  mountain  in  the  middle,  which  occupies 
almoft  the  whole  ifle  ;  and  is  a  volcano  that  burns  con- 
tinually ever  fince  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
gives  name  to  the  ifland,  as  Gonnong  in  Malayan  fignifies 
mountain,  and  Api,  fire. 

Poulo-Ay  is  a  fmall  ifle  to  the  weft  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding ones,  of  which  the  land  is  pretty  plain,  and  very 
good.  The  company  have  a  fort  here  called  Ravenche, 
and  this  is  as  fertile  in  nutmegs  as  Lonthor,  if  not  more. 

Poulo-Rhon,  and  Rofmguein,  the  other  two  ifles,  are 
the  fmalleft  of  all,  very  barren,  and  but  thinly  inhabited, 
each  having  a  little  redoubt  guarded  by  fome  inferior 
officers. 

Banda,  which  is  the  fixth  of  the  eight  great  govern- 
ments that  the  Hollanders  have  in  India,  lies  in  four  de- 
grees and  a  half  of  fouth  latitude,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  from  Batavia.  This  was  one  of  their  firft  efta- 
blifhments  in  India,  and  fort  Naflau  in  the  ifle  of  Neira 
was  the  firft  they  built. 

Among  the  fix  ifles  of  Banda,  there  are  but  three 
where  the  nutmegs  are  cultivated,  viz.  Lonthor,  Neira, 
and  Poulo-Jy,  the  others  being  too  mountainous  and 
barren  ;  the  firft  is  the  largeft,  and  furnifhes  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fruits,  having  twenty-five  nutmeg-orchards, 
which  in  the  beft  year  produce  all  together  about  570,000 
pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  140,000  pounds  of  mace, 
growing  on  a  fuperficies  of  14,000  yards  of  land.  The 
ifle  of  Neira  yields  in  a  good  year  8,000  pounds  of  nut- 
megs, and  2,000  pounds  of  mace,  from  a  fpot  of  10,800 
yards  :  the  ifle  of  Poulo-Jy,  although  very  fmall,  is  in 
proportion  the  moft  fertile  of  all,  having  fix  orchards 
containing  a  furface  of  28,760  yards,  which  produce  in 
a  favourable  feafon  120,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and 
30,000  pounds  of  mace.  The  proprietors  of  thefe  or- 
chards in  the  three  ifles  want  the  affiftance  commonly  of 
26,000  flaves  for  their  cultivation  and  getting  in  the  fruit. 
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BANDANN0E3,  a  fpccies  of  callicoe  fabricated  in 
the  Eaft-Indies. 
BANDELIERS.     See  Iron. 
BANDSTRINGS.   S^Bonelace. 
BANIANS,  or  Benjans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  difperfed 
over  all  Afia,   through  whole  hands   paffes  almoft  the 
whole  trade  which  the  Europeans  carry  on  in  thofe  parts. 
They  are  the  third  feet  of  the  heathens  who  dwell  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  The  Banians  and  the  Chinefe  are  the  greateft 
traders  in  the  Indies,  to  whom  muft  alfo  ,be  added  the 
Jews  and  the  Armenians,  who  are  greatly  difperfed  over 
thofe  parts.     But  the  moll  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  Banians,  in  the  whole  peninfula  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges.     They  are  extremely  fkilful   and  cunning  in 
commerce. 

There  are  a  great  many  Banians  in  Perfia,  and  efpe- 
cially  at  Ifpahan  and  Bender-Abafli ;  the  chief  of  them 
are  very  rich,  but  their  riches  do  not  hinder  them  from 
applying  themfelves  to  trades,  even  the  meaneft,  if  any 
thing  is  to  be  got  by  them.  Moft  of  them  follow 
brokerage ;  and  moft  of  the  brokers  of  the  Englilh, 
Dutch,  and  French  companies,  are  of  that  nation. 
As  to  the  reft,  they  are  very  honeft,  and  have  almoft 
conftantly  in  their  hands  the  ftock  and  cafh  of  thofe 
companies. 

They  are likevvife  bankers,  and  there  are  few  places  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  for  which  they  cannot  furnifh  bills  of 
exchange.  They  have  alfo  a  fort  of  (landing  ca(h  or  bank, 
where  perfons  may  depofit  their  money,  and  take  it  out 
again  whenever  they  pleafe. 

BANK,  is  a  public  office  for  keeping  and  circulating 
money,  to  be  employed  in  exchanges,  difcounts,  go- 
vernment-loans, or  otherwife  difpofed  of  to  advantage  and 
gain. 

This  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  banca,  or 
banco,  as  thofe  of  that  nation  ufed  formerly  to  exercife  the 
function  of  exchangers,  or  bankers,  in  all  the  public 
places,  or  bourfes  of  their  trading  cities,  feated  on  forms 
with  benches  to  count  their  ca(h,  write  their  letters,  and 
draw  their  bills  of  exchange  on ;  and  fome  authors  add, 
that  when  anyof  them  had  the  misfortune  to  fail,  his 
bench  was  broke,  either  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  or  to  put 
another  in  his  place,  and  from  this  occurrence  they  pre- 
tend the  word  bankrupt  (in  French,  banqueroute)  to  be 
derived. 

And,  from  which  circumftance,  we  may  fee  that  this 
bufinefs  was  originally  confined  to  private  perfons;  but  the 
advantages  arifmg  from  it  to  trading  people,  being  very 
diffufive  and  general,  feveral  dates  thought  proper  to  in- 
corporate fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  their  fubjeits 
for  the  purpofes  of  carrying  it  on,  with  a  greater  fecurity 
to  the  concerned  ;  whilft  other  potentates  retained  the 
protection  and  management  in  their  own  hands.  Genoa 
was  the  firll  that  inftituted  a  public  bank,  from  which  all 
the  reft  in  Europe  were  modelled,  though  with  different 
improvements,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  or 
the  nature  and  ufefulnefs  of  it  in  the  part  it  was  erected ; 
but  as  credit  is  dependant  on  trade,  and  the  fole  fupport 
of  this  fort  of  eftablifhment  (always  founded  on  national 
fecurities)  the  decay  of  the  Genoefe  commerce,  joined 
to  the  falfe  fteps  they  took  in  fome  late  embroils  of  Eu- 
rope, haflened  the  ruin  of  this  mother  bank,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  beyond  a  poffibility  of  recovery. 

There  are  many  banks  eftablifhed  in  feveral  of  the 
trading-cities  of  Europe,  but  we  (hall  only  treat  here  of 
the  principal  ones,  as  at  Paris,  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Venice,  Hamburgh,  and  our  own  ;  omitting  thofe  that 
are  more  inconfiderable,  as  only  copies  in  miniature  of 
the  others  ;  beginning  firft  with  the 

Bank  of  Venice.  This  is  commonly  called  banco  del 
gero,  on  account  of  the  continual  rotation  of  its  cafh, 
and  is  properly  a  receptacle,  or  office,  for  a  public  depo- 
fite,  or  a  general  and  perpetual  cafh  for  all  merchants  and 
traders. 

It  was  eftablifhed  by  a  folemn  edict  of  the  republic, 
which  ordains,  that  all  payments,  as  well  of  large  pur- 
chafes  as  bills  of  exchange,  (hall  be  only  made  in  bank  ; 
and  that  all  debtors  End  creditors  (hall  be  obliged  to  pay 
and  receive  their  money  there,  which  is  effected  by  a 
fingle  transfer  from  the  accounts  of  the  one  to  that  of 
the  other  ;  fo  that  the  credit  and  debit  only  change 
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names,    without    any   real    or  effective    money  being 
paid. 

However,  payments  are  fometimes  made  in  cafh,  par- 
ticularly for  retail  bufinefs  ;  and  when  (trangers  infill  on 
ready  money,  or  fome  perfons  are  better  pleafed  to  have 
their  funds  in  their  own  keeping  ;  and  the  neceffity  of 
fometimes  making  thefe  effective  payments  was  the  oc- 
cafion  of  opening  a  ready-money  office,  for  thofe  who 
required  it.  And  it  has  been  experienced,  that  this  cur- 
rent ca(h  has  not  caufed  any  fenfible  diminution  in  the 
funds  of  the  bank  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  liberty  of 
withdrawing  the  money  at  the  proprietor's  preafure,  has 
rather  increafed  than  leflened  them. 

By  this  means  the  republic,  without  reftraining  the  li- 
berty of  trade,  and  without  paying  any  intereft,  makes 
herfelf  miftrefs  of  five  millions  of  ducats,  (at  which  the 
funds  of  this  bank  are  fixed)  and  at  the  fame  time  fup- 
plies  the  neceffities  of  (late,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  extraordinary  impofitions  ;  and  the  good 
order  always  obferved  in  the  bank's  adminiftration  (for 
which  the  republic  is  fecurity)  has  rendered  its  eftablifh- 
ment fo  folid,  that  there  is  room  to  judge  it  will  laft  as 
long  as  the  government  itfelf. 

In  the  bant  the  writings  are  kept,  in  liras  foldi,  and 
denari  de  grojji,  of  which  one  lira  is  worth  ten  ducats  di 
banco,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  grojji,  the  ducat  being 
compofed  of  twenty-four  groffi. 

The  money  in  exchange  is  always  underftood  bank 
ducats,  which  is  imaginary,  and  a  hundred  of  thefe  make 
a  hundred  and  twenty  ducats,  current ;  fo  that  the  diffe- 
rence betwen  bank  and  current  ducats  is  twenty  per  cent. 
the  brokers  being  prohibited  to  negociate  at  a  higher 
price. 

The  bank  is  (hut  up  four  times  a  year,  viz.  the  20th  of 
March,  20th  of  June,  20th  of  September,  and  20th  of 
December ;  and  it  remains  (hut  each  time  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  days  :  however,  this  does  not  prevent  their  ne- 
gociations,  as  well  in  ready  money  as  bank,  to  be  wrote 
off  at  its  opening. 

The  bank  is  likewife  (hut  upon  extraordinary  occafions, 
viz.  eight  or  ten  days  at  the  Carnaval,  and  as  long  for 
Paffion-week;  it  is  likewife  (hut  every  Friday,  when 
there  is  no  holiday,  to  make  their  balance. 

The  bills  of  exchange  drawn  from  the  fairs,  or  other- 
wife,  muft  all  be  payable  in  bank,  and  a  feller  cannot  re- 
fufe  payment  for  his  goods  in  the  fame  manner,  except 
by  an  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Bills  of  exchange  have  here  fix  days  of  grace,  and  in 
want  of  payment,  the  proteft  muft  be  made  on  the  fixth 
day,  otherwife  the  holder  (lands  to  the  damage;  but 
from  the  moment  the  bank  is  (hut,  a  debtor  cannot  be 
forced  to  the  payment  of  bills,  neither  in  ready-money 
or  otherwife,  nor  can  be  protcfted  againft  for  it,  till  on 
the  fixth  day  after  the  bank  opens,  except  when  there  is 
a  failure,  in  which  cafe  every  one  may  ufe  their  dili- 
gences, provided  that  the  bills  are  fallen  due. 

Bank  of  Amfterdam.  This  bank,  fuppofed  the  mod 
confiderable  and  richeil  in  Europe,  was,  on  the  31ft  of 
January,  1609,  eftablifhed  by  the  authority  of  the  dates- 
general,  under  the  direction  of  the  fcurgomafters  of  this 
city,  who  are  fecurity  for  the  fame,  and  conftituted 
themfelves  perpetual  cafhiers  of  its  inhabitants,  to  whom 
it  is  of  the  greateft  conveniency  and  fervice,  as  millions 
may  be  paid  in  a  day,  by  the  fimple  affignations  of  a 
draught  on  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any  real 
cafh. 

The  funds  of  this  bank  are  related  to  be  fo  great  as  is 
hardly  credible,  many  authors  quoting  their  value  to  be, 
at  lead  that  of  three  thoufand  tons  of  gold,  and  thefe 
rated  at  a  hundred  thoufand  guilders  per  ton,  make,  at 
only  thirty-five  (Shillings  per  pound  derling,  the  prodi- 
gious fum  of  28,571,4.06!.  but  as  this  value  is  unascer- 
tained, we  (hall  give  Sir  William  Temple's  opinion  of  it, 
who,  fpeaking  of  this  bank,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  State 
of  the  United  Provinces,  fays,  "  In  the  city  of  Amfter- 
dam is  the  bank,  fo  celebrated  in  all  the  world,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatnefs  of  its  treafure,  which  exceeds  that 
of  all  others  hitherto  known,  real  or  imaginary  :  the 
place  where  it  is  lodged,  is  a  great  vault  under  the  town- 
houfe,  provided  with  doors,  locks,  and  every  other  fe- 
curity necefiary  for  its  fafety  and  prefervation  ;  and  it  is 
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certain,  that  whenever  any  one  goes  to  fee  the  bank,  he 
will  find  there  a  very  great  treafure  in  bars,  and  ingots 
of  filver,  plate,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  facks 
full  of  metal,  faid  to  be  gold  and  filver,  as  I  believe,  in 
effect,  they  are  ;  though  as  there  are  none  but  the  burgo- 
mafters  who  have  any  direction  in  this  bank ;  and  as 
there  is  no  one  who  keeps  any  account  of  what  is  brought 
in  or  carried  out,  at  different  times,  it  is  impoffible  to 
know,  or  even  guefs,  with  any  exactnefs,  the  propor- 
tion there  is  between  the  real  and  imaginary  treafure  of 
it,  as  it  does  not  folely  confift  in  the  effective  gold  and 
filver,  but  alfo  in  the  credit  of  the  city,  and  of  the  ftate,  of 
which  the  funds  and  revenues  areas  great  as  thofeof  fome 
kingdoms,  and  it  is  obliged  to  be  anfwerable  for  all  the 
money  brought  in  :  the  greater!  payments  made  between 
the  merchants  of  this  city  are  in  bank-bills,  fo  that  it 
may  be  faid,  that  this  bank  is  properly  the  general  cheft, 
in  which  every  one  inclofes  his  money,  becaufe  they 
deem  it  there  to  be  in  greater  fecurity,  both  for  paying 
and  receiving,  than  if  they  had  it  in  their  own  coffers ; 
and  the  bank  is  fo  far  from  being  obliged  to  pay  an  inte- 
reft  on  the  money  depofited  in  it,  that  what  is  there,  is 
worth  more  than  the  current  money,  in  which  fmall  pay- 
ments are  handily  made,  becaufe  it  neither  admits  nor 
receives  any  cam,  but  of  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  fpe- 
cies,  and  thofe  that  are  moft  current,  as  well  in  Ger- 
many as  the  Low-Countries." 

By  its  eftablifhment,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  payments 
of  bills  of  exchange,  and  wholefale  goods,  mall  be 
only  in  bank,  except  the  fum  be  under  three  hundred 
guilders,  and  nothing  lefs  than  this  can  be  wrote  into 
bank,  without  paying  fix  ftivers,  (except  it  be  by  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-India  companies,  who  are  exempt  from 
this  duty,  and  may  write  in  what  fmall  fums  they  pleafe) 
fo  that  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  carry  his  money  in  there, 
and  the  creditor  from  thence  to  receive  it. 

The  payments  are  made  by  a  fimple  transfer,  or  affig- 
nation  of  one  to  the  other,  fo  that  he  that  was  creditor 
on  the  bank-books  before,  becomes  debtor  from  the 
moment  he  has  affigned  any  fum  to  another,  who  is 
wrote  down  as  creditor  in  his  room. 

Although  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  has  no  account  of 
current  cafh  open,  like  that  of  Venice,  this  does  not 
hinder  (notwithftanding  its  regulation)  but  that  it  fome- 
times  makes  payment  in  ready-money ;  and  there  are 
particular  cafhiers  without  the  bank,  who  make  the  pay- 
ments for  an  eighth  percent,  that  is,  two  ftivers  and  a  half 
for  a  hundred  guilders. 

This  contravention  is  tolerated  as  beneficial  to  trade, 
forafmuch  as  fometimes  one  is  obliged  to  make  a  payment 
in  effective  money,  more  efpecially  in  retaj!  affairs  ;  and 
it  is  often  that  fome  perfons  are  better  pleafed  to  have 
their  cafh  ready  for  ufe  elfewhere  than  in  the  public  bank, 
either  for  negociations  or  to  pay  bills  of  exchange,  when 
their  exprefs  tenor  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  bank,  that  is, 
in  ready  or  current  money. 

It  is  by  this  bank,  that  the  city  of  Amfterdam  is  fup- 
ported  in  fo  much  fplendor  and  magnificence,  and  with- 
out interrupting  commerce,  poffeffes  the  greateft  part  of 
the  cafli  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  not  lefs  rich  for  hav- 
ing their  fortune  in  the  bank,  as  they  may  convert  it  into 
ready-money  whenever  they  pleafe,  and  again  bring  it 
into  the  bank  when  agreeable. 

And  to  carry  on  this  fort  of  bufinefs  or  exchange,  an 
application  need  only  be  made  to  certain  merchants,  or 
particular  cafhiers,  who  are  commonly  to  be  met  with 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  the  Dam,  or  before 
the  town-houfe  or  bank,  with  whom  the  negociation 
may  be  adjufted  for  an  agio,  which  they  endeavour  to 
effect  on  the  higheft  terms  when  they  are  fellers,  and  on 
the  loweft  they  poffibly  can  when  they  buy. 

The  difference  between  buying  and  felling,  is  ordi- 
narily from  a  fixteenth,  to  an  eighth  per  cent,  and  the 
agio  varies  from  three  to  fix  per  cent,  fometimes  more,  at 
other  times  lefs,  according  to  the  difference  in  exchange, 
or  the  fcarcenefs  of  the  fpecie. 

When  a  payment  is  made  in  ducatoons,  or  rixdollars, 
and  net  in  a  fmall  kind  of  money,  lefs  is'  given  for  the 
agio,  becaufe  the  large  coins  are  received  at  the  bank. 

1  hefe  forts  of  negociations  are  likewife  made  at  the 
Bdtirje,  or  at  home  between  merchant  and  merchant,  with 


or  without  the  intervention  of  brokers,  who  have  one 
per  mil.  for  their  pains,  paid  equally  between  the  buyer 
and  feller. 

To  have  an  account  opened  for  a  perfon  in  the  bank, 
he  muft  pay  ten  guilders  for  once  only. 

The  bank  only  receives  ducats  of  gold,  ducatoons,. 
rixdollars,  old  Louis  d'ores,  and  other  fuch  like  fpecies  ; 
and  they  have  reduced  the  ducatoons  to  fixty  ftivers  in- 
ftead  of  fixty-three,  as  they  paffed  in  ready  or  current 
money,  the  rixdollar  to  be  forty-eight  from  fifty,  and 
other  forts  of  coins  in  proportion. 

The  bank  never  engages  for  the  fpecies  it  receives,  but 
on  the  footing  of  five  per  cent,  under  their  common  va- 
lue in  current  money,  viz,  the  ducatoon  at  the  value 
juft  now  mentioned,  which  is  the  true  original  of  the 
agio,  and  which  confequently  muft  be  five  par  cent. 

Ingots  of  gold,  and  bars  of  filver,  are  likewife  depo- 
fited there,  of  which  the  price  is  regulated  according  to 
their  value  after  the  affay,  which  is  made  by  the  citv 
affayer,  and.  all  forts  of  matter  and  fpecies  of  gold  and 
filver  are  alfo  depofited,  and  principally  dollars,  for  which 
the  bank  gives  its  receipts,  called  receipts  of  Mexican 
dollars,  and  which  are  commonly  negociated  at  change. 

Thofe  who  have  cafh  in  bank,  may  draw  it  out  when- 
ever they  pleafe,  on  paying  a  fixteenth  per  cent,  for  the 
care  of  it ;  and  if  at  the  time  of  taking  it  out,  the  agio 
mould  be  under  five  per  cent,  the  treafurer  will  pay  the 
difference,  forafmuch  as  that  when  it  was  received,  there 
was  charged  on  it  the  five  per  ant. 

The  books  of  the  bank  are  kept  in  guilders,  ftivers, 
and  pennings,  of  which  twenty  ftivers  make  a  guilder, 
and  fixteen  pennings  or  deniers,  a  ftiver. 

Any  one  drawing  on  the  bank  more  than  he  has  there, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  fum  he  over- 
draws. 

The  bank  is  fhut  up  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  January  or 
February,  and  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  remains  fo  eight, 
ten,  or  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  the  books  are 
balancing. 

It  is  fhut  up  befides  on  the  feafts  of  Eafter,  the  Afcen- 
fion,  and  Chriftmas,  and  on  faft-days,  and  about  the 
22d  of  September,  when  the  fair  begins. 

If  the  fix  days  of  grace,  which  are  allowed  on  bills  of 
exchange,  happen  to  expire  whilft  the  bank  is  ftiut,  the 
bearer  of  them  is  in  time  to  proteft  them,  in  cafe  of  non- 
payment, the  fecond  or  third  day  after  its  opening. 

When  any  one,  who  has  an  open  account  with  the 
bank,  happens  to  die,  his  heirs  muft  prove,  by  a  good  title, 
the  right  they  have  to  demand  the  paffing  the  fums  to  their 
credit,  which  were  due  to  the  deceafed. 

Whenever  any  difference  happens  between  merchants 
and  tradefmen  about  the  bank,  it  mail  be  fummarily 
fettled  by  the  commiffioners  named  for  this  purpofe,  by 
the  magiftracy  of  Amfterdam. 

There  are  fome  certain  days  in  the  year,  when  the 
money  may  be  difpofed  of  the  very  moment  it  is  brought 
in,  which  is  often  improved  by  vain  or  defigning  men, 
who  without  having  a  farthing  property  in  that  fund,  get 
large  fums  credited  on  their  account,  though  the  debtor 
fide  cancels  them  immediately ;  yet  by  this  game  they  ei- 
ther flatter  their  pride,  or  advance  their  credit,  as  the 
debit  fpunge  is  not  feen  by  many. 

The  bank  makes  no  negociable  bills,  but  (as  before 
mentioned)  gives  receipts  for  effects  depofited,  which  may 
be  fold ;  for  example,  a  perfon  having  a  thoufand  Louis 
d'ores  of  the  fun,  (which  are  commonly  worth  from 
guild.  1 1 8  to  II  14  current  money)  and  wanting  ready 
cafh,  endeavours  to  fell  his  gold,  for  which  he  is  only 
offered  guild.  118,  but  refolving  not  to  admit  this  low 
price,  in  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  rife,  he  carries  them  to  the 
bank,  which  takes  them  on  the  footing  of  guild.  10  14 
each,  making  guild.  10700  bank-money,  of  which  he 
may  difpofe  lefs  half  per  cent,  that  he  muft  allow  for 
fix  months  care  of  it,  as  accuftomary ;  and  if  during 
that  time,  the  Louis  are  in  demand,  he  withdraws  them, 
or  fells  his  receipt,  as  he  thinks  proper:  but  if  on  the 
contrary  they  flill  keep  low,  though  with  an  appearance 
of  foon  riling,  he  carries  his  receipt  to  the  bunk,  where 
they  debit  his  account  in  the  proper  office,  guild.  53  10, 
for  the  half  per  cent,  mentioned  in  the  receipt,  and  on 
thefe  terms  he  may  prolong  the  depoftte  to  the  time  it 
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fuits  hi«  to  withdraw  it,  paying  every  fix  mftnths  the 
aforefaid  fum  ;  and  this  is  the  only  cafe  in  which  the  bank 
gives  receipts  that  are  negociable;  and  if  the  aforefaid  one 
is  fold,  the  buyer  before  he  can  make  ufe  of  its  value, 
muft  reftore  to  the  bank  the  10700  guild,  advanced,  and 
the  hM  per  cent. 

No  feizure  can  be  made  of  money  in  the  bank,  and 
whenever  a  fum  is  to  be  entered,  in  which  there  is  pen- 
nines,  it  is  never  wrote  in  with  more  nor  lefs  than  8; 
fo  that  if  there  be  7,  9,  10,  11,  or  12,  8  only  are  in- 
ferted  ;  but  if  there  be  above  12,  then  there  is  wrote  in 
a  ftiver. 

There  were  formerly  only  four  book-keepers  in  the 
faid  bank,  and  as  many  comptrollers,  but  fince,  fome 
have  been  added,  and  every  one  in  their  turn,  receive  the 
notes  that  have  been  entered  in  the  books,  to  diftri- 
bute  to  others  according  to  their  number ;  for  example, 
the  firft  book  contains  four  or  five  hundred  leaves,  and 
the  four  books  only  make  an  end  of  the  year,  and  are 
put  in  the  archives  after  balancing. 

If  a  man  wants  to  know  what  has  been  wrote  in  on  his 
account,  he  muft  go  to  the  bank  between  feven  and  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  if  he  lets  this  time  lapfe,  he  muft 
pay  two  ftivers ;  and  if  he  delays  it  till  after  nine,  he 
muft  pay  fix  ftivers. 

The  officers  of  the  bank  are  paid  by  the  city,  and  all 
that  is  received  for  correcting  accounts,  retardation  of 
hours,  and  forfeits,  is  for  the  poor,  as  the  fractions  of 
the  ftiver  is  for  .the  comptrollers. 

After  opening  the  bank  from  the  time  of  ballancing, 
all  thofe  who  have  open  accounts,  ought  to  make  a  note 
of  what  remains  due  to  them,  and  therein  they  fhould 
mark  the  folio  of  the  bank-book,  in  which  their  account 
is,  how  many  fums  they  have  got  wrote  (if  any)  fince 
the  preceding  account,  their  name  and  lurname,  and 
then  afk  the  commiffioners  who  have  the  page  of  their 
account,  whether  that  remainder  or  balance  agrees  with 
the  bank-books,  which  he  tells  them  ;  and  alio  whether 
the  folio  is  continued  or  changed :  if  the  fums  difagree, 
he  alio  informs  them  of  it,  and  in  this  cafe,  he  muft 
make  an  extract  of  the  bank  account,  as  it  ftands  in  your 
book,  for  to  examine  it,  and  fee  from  whence  the  error 
or  difference  of  the  fums  proceed,  for  which  verification 
twelve  ftivers  are  generally  paid,  a  little  more  or  lefs  : 
the  account  being  thus  examined,  they  return  it  when 
afked  for,  and  if  they  find  it  agree  with  that  ftated  in 
the  bank-book,  on  finding  the  miftakes,  they  note  them, 
and  put  at  the  foot  of  the  faid  account  pen,  or  elfe, 
agrees  with  the  book-keepers  ;  and  afterwards  they  put  the 
name  and  furname  of  him  to  whom  it  belongs,  with  the 
exact:  balance,  deducting  one  ftiver  for  every  fum,  which 
he  has  had  wrote  to  the  credit  of  his  new  account,  which 
he  ought  to  note  conformably  in  his  own  books.  This 
verification  is  made  twice  a  year,  under  penalty  of  twenty- 
five  guilders  mulct  ;  and  although  it  has  not  been  poflible 
to  examine  the  account  which  they  have  in  bank,  they 
may  however  at  the  opening  it,  get  the  fums  wrote  to 
the  bearers  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  for  merchandizes 
bought  of  the  India  companies,  provided  that  it  be  en- 
tered fome  part ;  and  if  they  have  got  too  much  wrote, 
they  will  be  fubject  to  the  fine  of  three  per  cent,  as  afore- 
faid ;  but  this  privilege  is  only  for  that  day ;  for  in  re- 
gard of  other  days,  if  you  are  fure  that  you  have  cafh 
wrote  on  to  the  credit  of  your  account,  it  may  be  dif- 
pofed  of  the  fame  day,  and  wrote  off  to  another  and 
another. 

When  traders  or  merchants  who  have  accounts  with 
the  bank,  cannot  go  themfelves  to  have  them  examined 
as  aforefaid,  they  may  fend  fome  other  in  their  room, 
with  a  power,  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  before 
directed,  for  thofe  perfons  carrying  the  notes  to  be 
wrote  on. 

When  a  perfon's  bank-account  is  full,  and  the  book- 
keepers are  obliged  to  open  another,  from  the  time  of 
his  being  advertiled  thereof,  he  ought  to  take  care  to  go 
to  fee  whether  the  articles  agree,  as  he  does  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  bank. 

The  book-keepers  fend  daily  to  thofe  who  defire  it,  a 
note  of  the  fums  that  have  beer,  wrote  in  to  their  credit, 
and  for  which  they  are  paid  fix,  eight,  or  ten  ducatoons 
per  annum  from  each  merchant  or  banker,  who  has  this 


advice  given  him,  which  Is  divided  among  the  faid  book- 
keepers, after  deducting  the  cxpence  of  a  fervant  they 
keep  for  this  purpofe. 

The  bank  obferves  the  following  rules,  which  it  is 
neceflary  for  thofe  who  keep  cafti  there  to  be  ap- 
prized of. 

I  ft.  No  one  can  difpofe  of  his  money  paid  in,  till  the 
next  day,  except  he  pays  half  per  cent,  upon  the  fum  he  de- 
fires  to  draw  out  the  fame  day  ;  for  example,  if  I  have 
wrote  in  fix  thoufand  guilders,  and  have  a  mind  to  draw 
out  four  thoufand  of  them  the  fame  day,  my  note  will 
not  pafs,  neither  then,  the  fubfequent  day,  fior  after- 
wards, till  I  have  paid  twenty  guilders  for  the  faid  half 
per  cent. 

2dly.  There  are,  however,  commonly  three  days  in 
the  year,  as  has  been  juft  hinted  before,  on  which  the 
money  may  be  difpofed  of,  that  is  brought  in  the  fame 
day  ;  viz.  the  fecond  day  after  opening  the  bank,  when 
it  has  been  fhut  for  balancing  ;  and  at  the  fcaft  of  Pen- 
tecoft. 

3dly.  If  any  more  is  difpofed  of  than  is  in  bank,  the 
penalty  of  three  per  cent,  and  the  overdraft,  muft  be  paid, 
before  any  note. 

4thly.  As  the  bank  fhuts  up  twice  a  year,  all  who 
have  accounts  open  muft  balance  with  it  in  fix  weeks 
after  opening,  on  penalty  of  twenty-five  guilders. 

5th.  When  an  account  is  once  opened  in  the  bank, 
whatever  enters  to  its  credit  cofts  nothing  ;  and  formerly 
only  a  ftiver  was  charged  for  every  fum  that  went  out, 
or  was  paid  to  another  ;  but  as  bufinefs  was  considerably 
augmented  in  the  year  J 7 14,  and  occafioned  a  great 
number  of  clerks  to  be  added  to  the  bank,  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  the  notes  brought  in  to  be  wrote,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  inftead  of  one  ftiver,  two  fhould  be  paid 
from  the  firft  of  February,  17 15,  which  has  continued 
ever  fince,  and  is  always  charged  the  firft  article  in  a  new 
account. 

When  it  happens,  that  through  tniftake  or  forgetful- 
nefs,  a  man  writes  off  a  fum  to  one  he  is  not  indebted 
to,  inftead  of  to  him  he  is  owing  to,  although  he  imme- 
diately gives  advice  of  the  error,  and  that  the  fum  is  not 
yet  entered  in  the  bank-books,  he  cannot  withdraw  his 
note  from  the  bank-,  by  acknowledging  he  was  miftaken, 
not  even  though  he  carries  the  perfon  with  him  in  whofe 
favour  the  note  is  wrote,  to  declare  that  the  drawer  does 
not  owe  him  any  thing;  the  book-keepers  will  fay  that 
he  muft,  as  it  is  wrote  in  the  books,  and  that  if  he  has 
made  a  miftake,  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  the  error  was 
committed,  has  only  to  return  it  the  next  day,  wrote  in 
on  the  account.  See  here  the  article  Agents,  for  the 
manner  of  their  being  appointed  for  proprietors  of  money  in  the 
bank  of  Amfterdam  ;  alfo,  the  article  Agio,  for  its  varia- 
tion in  the  bank  of  Amfterdam. 

During  the  height  of  the  war  between  France  and  the 
United  Provinces,  in  the  year  1672,  marly  who  had 
cafh  in  the  bank  were  eager  to  withdraw  it,  believing, 
that  if  the  French  king,  already  matter  of  Utrecht, 
fhould  become  fo  of  Amfterdam,  they  fhould  lofe  it  all, 
and  this  money  was  refufed  to  none  ;  but  fome  impatient 
ones,  imagining  that  the  funds  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
pay  fuch  a  great  number  of  creditors,  found  people  who 
falved  or  cured  this  imaginary  ill,  by  giving  them  ready- 
money  for  four  or  five  per  cent,  loi's,  which  occafioned 
the  bank-money  to  become  on  a  par  with  the  current, 
and  even  under ;  but  affairs  were  afterwards  fettled  in 
the  manner  as  at  prefent. 

The  bank's  receiving  none  but  the  fincft  coins,  and 
thefe  at  about  five  per  cent,  under  their  current  value,  is 
the  occafion  of  the  agio,  or  more  properly  the  agio  itfelf  j 
and  this  difference  is  readily  to  be  found  by  practice,  or 
the  common  rule  of  three. 

Bank,  at  Amflerdam  for  loans  on  goods.  Ufury  is  ftrictly 
prohibited  in  all  Chriftian  countries,  and  in  many,  banks 
have  been  fet  up,  with  funds  to  let  out  on  pawns,  for 
thofe  whofe  neceffities  required  fuch  affiftance,  and  to 
prevent,  by  this  means,  the  prevailing  iniquitous  practice 
of  ufurers  :  of  this  number  was  our  ill-conducted  charita- 
ble corporation  here,  and  thatftill  fubfifting  at  Amfterdam, 
under  the  title  of  the  Lombard  (as  being  firft  inftituted  by 
thofe  people)  or  bank  for  loans,  which  is  a  fpacious  build- 
ing erected  for  a  warehouie,  in  1550,  by  the  overfeers  of 
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the  poor,  who  affigned  it  in  1614  to  the  city,  for  the 
purpole  aforementioned  ;  where  every  one  who  is  in 
want  of  cafh  may  have  it,  on  any  pawns  he  feall  bring 
there,  as  none  are  refufed,  though  never  fo  vile  or  va- 
luable, provided  they  are  faleable ;  fo  that  every  thing 
will  be  received,  from  jewels  of  a  great  price,  to  the 
leaft  particular  of  cloaths  or  furniture ;  and  the  intereft  on 
the  loan  is  paid  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

For  what  is  under  100  guilders,  a  penning  per  guilder 
is  paid  weekly,  which  is  after  the  rate  of  16  i-4-th  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

From  100  to  500,  is  paid  an  intereft  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

From  500  to  3000,  there  is  paid  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

And  from  3000  to  10000,  or  above,  only  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  paid. 

Whoever  have  brought  in  their  effects,  may  retrieve 
them  whenever  they  pleafe,  on  returning  the  fum  they 
have  received,  with  the  intereft  to  the  day  of  their 
taking  them  back  ;  though  with  this  exception,  that  as 
the  intereft  is  to  be  paid  monthly,  that  of  the  month  en- 
tered on  muft  be  fatisfied  j  but  to  avoid  this,  the  debtor 
muft  take  care  to  free  his  goods  exactly  at  the  month's 
end. 

If  thofe  who  have  brought  in  their  pawns  neglect  to 
free  them  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  fix  weeks,  or 
that  they  do  not  enlarge  the  time  of  payment,  by  fatis- 
fying  the  intereft  of  the  paft  year,  the  Lombard  fells  them 
by  auction,  and  referves  what  they  produce  more  than 
the  fum  lent  (charges  and  intereft  deducted)  at  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  proprietors ;  but  if  they  do  not  reclaim  the 
faid  furplus  in  a  year  after,  it  is  given  to  the  poor's 
houfes,  and  cannot  then  by  any  means  be  regained. 

For  the  conveniency  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  be- 
ing unknown,  and  therefore  do  not  care  to  carry  their 
effects  themfelves  to  the  Lombard,  there  are  feveral  fmall 
offices  eftablifhed  in  the  city,  with  this  infcription  before 
the  door,  Hier  gaatmen  in  de  Bank  van  Leeninge ;  that  is, 
Mere  they  go  to  the  Lombard  or  Bank.  The  people  efta- 
blifhed in  thefe  offices  take  an  oath  to  the  Lombard,  and 
are  obliged  to  carry  in  there  daily  the  effects  that  are 
brought  to  them,  under  penalty  of  caffation  and  being 
mulft,  the  Lombard  pays  them  eight  ftivers/wr  every  hun- 
dred guilders  that  it  lends  on  the  effects  that  they  bring 
in  :  thefe  people  take  care  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  Lom- 
bard, where  they  pawn  them  in  their  own  names,  and 
deliver  the  money  to  him  who  brought  them  to  them, 
with  a  note  from  the  Lombard,  that  contains  the  name 
of  the  commiffary,  the  quality  of  the  things  upon  which 
the  money  is  taken,  and  the  fum  advanced  on  it. 

If  this  note  happens  to  be  loft,  and  the  proprietor 
would  reclaim  his  goods,  and  reftore  the  fum  borrowed, 
he  is  not  believed  on  his  bare  word,  nor  will  the  effects 
be  delivered  to  him,  without  his  giving  good  fecurity  to 
return  them,  if  it  is  found  that  the  note  has  been  made 
over  to  another,  who  comes  afterwards  to  demand  them ; 
but  if,  on  the  note's  being  loft,  any  one  finds  it,  or  even 
if  it  is  ftole  from  the  owner,  and  he  that  has  found  it,  or 
ftole  it,  carries  it,  and  demands  the  effects,  and  pays  the 
loan  before  the  proprietor  perceives  that  he  has  loft  it, 
the  Lombard  always  delivers  them  to  the  bearer,  without 
inquiry  whether  he  is  the  real  proprietor  or  not ;  and  the 
true  one  has  forfeited  the  right  he  had  to  reclaim  his 
effects  from  the  bank. 

The  public  fales  in  this  houfe  are  made  during 
three  days  in  every  week.  All  forts  of  perfons  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  auction  :  and  thofe  which  are  known  have 
three  months  credit,  particularly  for  diamonds,  and  other 
jewels. 

If  it  happens,  as  in  effect  it  does  very  often,  that  the 
goods,  merchandize,  or  jewels,  brought  to  the  bank, 
have  been  ftole,  and  their  owners  have  difcovered  it, 
they  may  reclaim  them  on  proving  the  theft,  and  giving 
fecurity  for  their  value,  and  returning  the  fum  that  has 
been  lent  on  them. 

All  the  Lombard's  officers  are  paid  by  the  city,  of  which 
fome  are  eftablifhed  to  controul  and  value  clothes  or  fur- 
niture, others  upon  merchandize,  and  others  upon  jewels 
and  plate;  for  the  reception  of  which,  there  are  three 
warchoufes,  and  the  appraifers  are  anl'werable  for  the 
price  in  which  they  have  valued   the  things   that  are 


brought  in ;  in  cafe  they  are  fold  for  lefs  than  the  va- 
luation, which  they  have  put  on  them. 

The  fums'that  the  Lombard  have  occafion  for  are 
drawn  from  the  money-bank,  and  all  the  profit  it  pro- 
duces is  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  all,  or  the  greatetl 
part  of  the  hofpitals  ;  by  which  method  the  bank's  cafe, 
which  would  otherwife  lie  ufelefs,  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  poor,  without  the  public  fecurity  being  any  thing 
cpneerned. 

Of  thefe  Lombards  there  were  fome  eftablifhed  formerly 
in  many  parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  one  particu- 
larly at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  money  was  lent  cm 
pawns  without  any  intereft  at  all;  and  in  feveral  cities  of 
Italy,  there  were,  and  ftill  are,  feveral  banks  of  charity, 
called  monies  pietatis,  where  cafh  is  lent  on  pledges,  for 
which  only  an  intereft  of  three  or  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
is  required,  to  pay  the  falaries,  &c.  of  the  affiftants,  and 
whofe  funds  have  been  fettled  by  the  charitable  donations 
of  many,  who  have  contributed  largely  to  the  poor's 
relief  in  this  fhape  ;  and  thefe  different  ways  and  means 
have  been  thought  of,  and  carried  into  execution,  purely 
to  prevent  that  execrable  fin  of  ufury,  and  alleviate  what 
the  indigent  fuffered  from  it. 

Bank  of  Rotterdam.  This  bank  is  not  fo  confiderable 
as  that  of  Amfterdam,  but  the  difference  in  its  govern- 
ment is  very  little.  It  was  eftablifhed  the  18th  of  April, 
1635,  and  keeps  accounts  with  thofe  merchants  who 
chufe  it,  both  in  bank  and  current-money ;  the  firft  to 
pay  all  foreign  bills,  which  are  in  bank-money,  and 
the  fecond  for  the  difcharge  of  negociations  made  at 
Rotterdam  on  foreign  parts,  which  are  always  in  current 
money. 

The  bank  daily  regulates  the  agio  on  its  cafe,  which  is 
conftantly  fixed  to  a  pillar  of  the  bourfe,  that  every  one 
may  know  it  ;  and  as  the  reft  of  its  regulations  are  fimi- 
lar  to  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  we  feall  not  detain  our 
readers  longer  about  it. 

Bank  of  Hamburgh.  Although  the  funds  of  this  bank 
are  not  near  fo  confiderable  as  thofe  of  that  of  Amfter- 
dam, the  integrity  and  exactnefs  with  which  every  thing 
is  managed  has  given  it  great  reputation  over  all  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  North. 

It  is  the  citizens  and  corporation  who  are  the  fureties 
for  this  bank,  in  which  the  fenate  has  no  infpedtion,  and 
the  directors,  being  four  in  number,  are  chofen  by  plu- 
rality of  votes  from  among  the  principal  of  the  freemen. 

Their  duty  is  to  fee  that  the  regulations  be  punctua'ly 
obferved,  and  to  furnifh  the  cafhieri  with  money  when 
any  payments  are  to  be  made,  which  however  is  done  with- 
out touching  the  treafure,  the  directors  taking  care  to 
provide  it  from  other  funds. 

In  regard  to  the  capital  of  this  treafure,  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  very  confiderable  ;  but  as  the  book-keepers  take  an 
oath  not  to  difclofe  the  entries  and  extracts  of  the  bank, 
nor  what  each  particular  depofits,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conclude  any  thing  with  certainty;  and  this  obligation 
to  fecrecy  hinders  a  creditor  from  knowing  what  any  one 
has  in  the  bank,  fo  that  no  feizure  can  be  made  there. 

The  book-keepers,  who,  like  the  directors,  are  four 
in  number,  are  obliged  to  give  the  comptrollers  two  ba- 
lances weekly;  and  none  but  citizens  are  permitted  to  have 
an  account  in  bank,  and  from  fuch  only  it  will  receive 
any  cafe  by  way  of  depofit,  without  any  intereft  ;  and  it 
is  by  thefe  notes  on  the  bank  that  they  have  the  conve- 
niency of  paying  their  bills  of  exchange,  and  for  the 
purchafe  of  many  forts  of  merchandize,  by  only  making 
a  transfer  of  their  value. 

Nothing  lefs  than  a  hundred  mark  lubs  can  be  wrote 
into  bank,  and  two  fchillings  are  paid  for  every  fum  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  marks,  but  whatever  is  above 
this  may  be  wrote  in  gratis. 

There  are  certain  hours  in  the  day  appointed  for  writ- 
ing into  bank,  viz.  from  feven  to  ten  in  the  morning ; 
but  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  write  in  from  ten  to  one, 
and  from  three  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  may  do  it  by 
paying  two  fchillings  for  each  fum  ;  and  it  is  alfo  in  the 
fame  morning  hours,  that  a  perfon  may  inform  himfelf, 
whether  the  turns  due  to  him  have  been  entered,  which 
he  may  alfo  do  from  ten  to  one,  on  paying  two  fchillings 
lubs  to  the  book-keeper;  to  avoid  which,  there  are  many 
merchants  who  agree  with  the  bank  for  a  yearly  ftipend, 
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to  have  the  liberty  of  writing  into  bank  at  any  hour  they 
pleafe,  from  feven  to  one,  which  is  commonly  from  20 
to  40  mark  lubs,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  mer- 
chant's bufinefs,  and  the  quantity  of  affairs  he  has  to 
tranfaff. 

When  any  one  has  a  mind  to  open  an  account  with 
the  bank,  he  muft  pay  50  rix  dollars  of  three  marks,  or 
48  fchillings  lubs,  each. 

The  bank  is  tout  every  year,  from  the  laft  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  15th  of  January  following,  and  the  fpecies  that 
are  commonly  received  into  it  are  rixdollars,  with  their 
parts  of  halves,  quarters  and  eights,  which  are  generally 
worth  an  eighth,  often  a  quarter,  and  even  fometimes  a 
half  per  cent,  more  than  the  money  which  is  wrote  by 
notes  into  bank  ;  that  is,  if  there  is  a  want  of  rixdollars 
in  fpecie,  an  eighth,  quarter,  and  as  far  as  a  half,  muft 
be  wrote  into  bank  more  than  the  money  received  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  if  one  has  cam  in  fpecie  to  put  in,  the 
bank  only  makes  good  an  eighth,  and  fometimes  a  quarter 
per  cent,  benefit. 

The  bank-books  and  writings  are  kept  in  marks, 
fchillings,  and  deniers  lubs ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  fractions  are  never  wrote  in  under  one  fchilling  or  fix 
deniers. 

Thofe  who  have  effects  in  jewels,  precious  ftones,  filver, 
is'c.  and  want  to  raife  money  on  them,  may  carry  them 
to  the  bank,  where  they  are  exaaiy  inventoried,  a  loan 
is  advanced  at  a  very  moderate  intereft,  and  they  remain 
depofited  as  a  fecurity  for  the  repayment  of  principal  and 
intereft  in  fix  months,  which,  if  not  complied  with,  the 
things  are  fold  at  the  bar  of  the  bank  to  the  higheft  bid- 
der, after  having  advertifed  the  day  of  their  fale  and  de- 
livery. 

Bank  of  Paris.  The  general  bank  eftablifhed  at 
Paris  in  1716,  and  converted  into  the  royal  bank  in  1718, 
fo  nearly  refembles  that  of  Amfterdam,  in  many  of  its 
obligations,  and  articles  of  its  polity  and  government, 
that  in  all  appearance  it  was  upon  the  model  of  this,  and 
that  of  Venice,  that  Mr  Law,  an  Englifhman,  afterwards 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  formed  it,  after  ha- 
ving, however,  added  many  particulars  of  his  own,  to 
render  its  utility  greater,  and  the  better  to  fecure  both 
the  public  and  private  intereft. 

Mr.  Law  foon  propofed  giving  it  the  name  of  the 
bank  royal,  that  the  funds  mould  be  the  king's,  and  that 
it  fhould  be  adminiftred  in  his  name,  and  under  his  au- 
thority. 

The  project  of  this  new  eftablifhment  having  been  exa- 
mined by  the  council  of  the  exchequer,  where  many 
bankers,  merchants,  and  deputies  of  trading  towns,  re- 
fiding  in  Paris,  were  called  to  affift  it ;  it  was  approved, 
and  its  execution  refolved  on,  tho'  not  under  the  king's 
name,  nor  with  his  majefty's  money,  but  under  that  of 
Mr.  Law  and  his  partners,  who  were  to  fupply  the  funds, 
and  to  take  care  of  their  adminiftration. 

The  principal  motives  to  the  eftablifhment  of  this  new 
bank,  were,  that  it  would  augment  the  circulation  of 
cafh ;  that  it  would  make  ufury  to  ceafe ;  that  it  would 
fupply  the  carriages  with  fpecie  between  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces ;  that  it  would  facilitate  to  ftrangers  the  means  of 
having  their  effects  fecurely  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  fine, 
that  it  would  afford  the  people  a  greater  facility  in  the 
fale  of  their  commodities  and  payment  of  their  impofts. 

The  letters  patent  granted  for  the  erection  of  the  gene- 
ral bank,  are  of  the  2d  of  May,  1716,  and  regiftered  in 
parliament  the  4th  of  the  faid  month  and  year.  They 
contain  in  ten  articles,  the  conditions  with  which  his  ma- 
jefty  permits  Mr.  Law  and  company  to  make  the  eftablifh- 
ment. 

The  ift  article  of  thefe  letters,  grants  an  exclufive 
privilege  in  favour  of  this  company,  to  eftablifh  a  general 
bank  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  have  and  enjoy  it  during  the 
term  of  20  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  regifter- 
ing  the  patent,  with  permiffion  to  covenant,  keep  their 
books,  and  make  their  notes  payable  in  fpecie,  under  the 
title  of  crowns  of  the  bank,  which  fhall  be  underftood  of 
crowns  of  the  weight  and  denomination  of  the  prefent 
currency,  permitting  likewise  to  every  one,  whether  fub- 
jects  or  foreigners,  who  fhall  contract  with  the  bank,  to 
agree  in  the  fame  manner. 
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The  2d  article  frees  the  bank  of  all  taxes  and  impofts, 
and  difcharges  the  ftock,  and  the  fums  in  cafh  appertain- 
ing to  foreigners  from  the  duties  a"  Aubaine,  confiscations, 
and  letters  of  reprifal,  even  in  cafe  of  war. 

The  3d  article  regulates  the  form  of  the  bank  notes, 
upon  the  models  annexed  to  the  letters  patent,  and  or- 
dains, that  they  fhall  be  figned  by  Mr  Law,  with  one  of 
his  partners,  and  examined  by  the  infpector. 

The  4th  article  directs,  that  the  bank's  general  cheft 
fhall  be  fhut  with  three  locks  and  keys,  of  which  one 
fhall  be  in  Mr.  Law's  hands,  another  in  the  infpector's, 
and  the  third  given  to  the  director. 

The  5th  and  6th  treat  of  the  regifters,  and  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  marked,  of  the  general  office  to  be  eftablifh- 
ed at  Paris,  and  of  the  hours  for  its  opening  and  (hutting 
daily. 

The  7th  article  ordains,  that  no  bank  notes  fhall  be 
iffued  but  what  are  payable  at  fight. 

The  8ih  prohibits,  on  pain  of  death,  the  making  or 
counterfeiting  the  bank  notes,  feals,  or  ftamps. 

By  the  9th,  Monf.  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  is  named  protector  of  the  bank,  with  power  to 
exact  an  account  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  to  be  ren- 
dered either  to  himfelf,  or  to  thofe  he  fhall  appoint;  and 
the  nomination  of  infpector,  approbation  of  the  regula- 
tions, and  the  propofals  for  the  management  of  the  faid 
bank,  are  likewife  referved  to  his  highnefs. 

In  fine,  the  10th  and  laft  article  declare,  that  by  the 
privilege  granted  to  Mr.  Law  and  company,  his  majefty 
does  not  intend  to  hinder  in  any  manner  the  bankers  of 
the  realm  to  continue  their  commerce  as  ufual. 

At  the  end  of  thefe  letters  patent,  are  the  following 
three  models  of  the  bank  notes,  viz. 

No.  Ten  crowns  of  fpecie. 

The  bank  promifes  to  pay  the  bearer  at  fight,  ten  crowns  of 
fpecie,  of  the  weight  and  Jiandard  of  this  day,  value  received 
in  Paris,  the  of  17 

No.  An  hundred  crowns  of  fpecie. 

The  bank  promifes  to  pay  the  bearer  at  fight,  an  hundred 
crowns  of  fpecie,  of  the  weight  and  Jiandard  of  this  day,  va- 
lue received  at  Paris,  the  of  17 

No.  A  thoufand  crowns  of  ipecie. 

The  bank  promifes  to  pay  the  bearer  at  fight,  a  thoufand 
crowns  of  fpecie,  of  the  weight  and  Jiandard  cf  this  day,  va- 
lue received  at  Paris,  the  of  17 

The  general  bank  having  been  fo  eftablifhed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  letters  patent,  his  majefty  granted  others 
on  the  20th  of  the  faid  month  of  May,  17 16,  regiftered 
in  parliament  the  23d  following,  to  prefcribe  the  form, 
conditions,  and  rules,  which  were  to  be  obferved  in  the 
management  and  adminiftration  of  this  new  bank,  in  or- 
der that  the  proprietors  and  the  public  might  equally  find 
their  fecurity  in  it. 

Thefe  letters,  in  form  of  regulations,  contained  21  ar- 
ticles, of  which,  we  fhall  only  infert  here  the  principal 
ones. 

The  firft  fixes  the  funds  of  the  bank  to  1200  aftions,  or 
fhares  of  1000  bank  crowns  each,  importing  fix  millions 
ready  money. 

The  fourth  ordains,  that  the  bank  fhall  be  every  day 
open  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  three  to  fix,  except 
on  Sundays  and  folemn  fafts,  and  the  days  appointed  for 
balancing  the  bank-books. 

The  fixth  directs,  that  in  the  general  meetings  of  the 
company,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  8th  article,  they 
are  to  have  twice  a  year,  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  of 
December,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  all  fhall  be  decided  by 
a  plurality  of  votes,  which  fhall  be  counted,  viz.  a  vote 
for  each  proprietor  who  fhall  have  five  fhares  or  more, 
but  lefs  than  ten;  two  votes  for  thofe  who  have  ten,  and 
under  fifteen  fhares,  and  fo  from  five  to  five}  thofe  who 
have  under  five,  not  having  any  vote. 

The  feventh,  regulates  the  balancing  at  the  bank  twice 
a  year,  the  one  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  other  in 
the  month  of  December,  when  the  bank  fhall  be  fhut  five 
days,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  both  of  the  faid 
months. 

By  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
articles,  the  cheft  of  the  bank  is  divided  into  general  and 

I"  ordinary,  the  general  (where  the  principal  effects  of  the 
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bank  are  inclofed,  as  the  confiderable  funds  in  ready  mo- 
ney, the  notes  figned,  examined,  and  fealed,  as  they  go 
on  making  them,  the  returned  ones  effaced  by  the  ca- 
fliier,  the  fale  of  the  bank,  and  the  plates  with  which  the 
faid  notes  were  imprinted)  ought  to  be  (hut  up  with  three 
locks  and  keys,  of  which  one  fliall  be  kept  by  the  di- 
rector, another  by  the  inspector,  and  the  third  by  the 
treafurer,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  opened  but  in  prefence  of 
thofe  three  perfons ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  cheft, 
it  fhall  be  trufted  to  the  treafurer,  on  condition,  neverthe- 
lefs,  that  funds  put  in  and  taken  care  of,  fhall  not  exceed 
200,000  bank  crowns,  of  which  the  particular  cafhiers 
fliall  not  have  above.  20,060  crowns  each  at  a  time  in  their 
hands,  and  for  which  they  fhall  give  a  fufficient  fecurity. 

In  the  fourteenth  article,  the  regifter  for  the  fale  and 
transfer  of  the  ftock  is  Spoke  of,  in  which  the  feller  fhall 
fign  his  fale  and  transfer. 

The  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  permit  the  bank  to  take 
charge  of  the  cafh  of  particulars,  as  well  in  receiving  as 
in  difburfing,  to  make  the  transfer  of  the  fums,  or  their 
payment  in  ready  money,  for  five  fols,  for  every  thoufand 
bank  crowns ;  as  likewife  to  difcount  notes,  or  bills  of 
exchange,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  company. 

By  the  eighteenth  article,  not  to  prejudice  any  parti- 
culars, merchants,  bankers,  or  traders,  the  bank  is  pro- 
hibited to  carry  on  any  commerce  in  merchandize,  either 
by  fea  or  land,  or  in  maritime  infurances;  neither  is  it 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  merchants,  on 
commiffion,  either  from  within  or  without  the  kingdom. 

The  nineteenth,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  important, 
ordains,  that  the  bank  fhall  not  make  bills  payable  at 
time,  but  that  all  fhall  be  payable  at  fight,  and  that  it 
fhall  not  lend  at  intereft,  on  any  pretext,  or  in  any  man- 
ner whatfocver. 

The  two  lad  articles  are  concerning  its  private  go- 
vernment and  difcipline,  as  relating  to  vifiting  the  chefts, 
the  election  to  places,  the  power  of  the  council  of  the 
bank,  to  make  particular  regulations  for  its  management 
and  administration. 

Two  months  after  thefe  laft  letters  patent,  the  king 
gave  yet  a  new  regulation  of  the  25th  of  July,  1716, 
which  ordained,  that  all  the  endorfements  which  fhould 
be  put  on  the  notes  of  the  general  bank,  fhould  not  in  the 
leaft  oblige  the  indorfers,  unlefs  they  had  agreed  the  gua- 
rantee, in  which  cafe  the  guarantee  fhould  fubfift  only  for 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  indorfement. 

The  general  bank  beginning  to  be  eftablifhed,  and  its 
notes  having  already  a  confiderable  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  king,  to  advance  its  credit  ftill 
more,  by  an  arret  of  council  of  the  10th  of  April,  1717, 
ordained,  that  the  bank  notes  fhould  be  received  as  ready 
money,  in  payment  of  all  forts  of  duties  and  impofts,  in 
all  the  offices  of  his  receipts,  farms,  and  other  revenues  ; 
and  that  all  his  officers,  farmers,  fub-farmers,  receivers, 
commiffioners,  and  others,  chargeable  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  revenue,  fhall  be  obliged  to  difcharge  on 
fight,  and  without  any  difcount,  the  faid  bank  notes  that 
fliall  be  offered  them,  forbidding  them  to  remit  any  part 
of  the  funds  of  their  receipt,  in  bills  of  exchange,  or  by 
carriages,  or  to  difcharge  any  order  for  payments,  if  it  is 
not  exceeding  what  they  have  in  cafh,  after  having  pre- 
vioufly  paid  the  faid  bank  notes. 

The  bank  was  in  this  Situation,  when  the  king,  in- 
formed of  the  great  fuccefs  it  had  at  Paris,  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  even  abroad,  judged  it  more  proper  for  the 
good  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  commerce  of  his  Subjects, 
and  to  give  ftill  more  credit  to  the  bank,  to  perfect  the 
firft  defign  of  eftablifhing  it,  under  the  title  of  the  bank 
royal,  of  which  the  funds  were  to  be  furnifhed  by  his  ma- 
jefty, and  to  be  administered  under  his  authority. 

In  this  view  his  majefty  publifhed  his  declaration  the 
4th  of  December,  17 18,  where,  after  having  reprefented 
the  different  advantages  which  the  eftablifhment  of  this 
bank  had  brought  both  to  his  Subjects,  and  ftrangers,  as, 
among  others,  the  facility  of  conveying  to  Paris  the  royal 
treafure  without  expence,  and  without  unfurnifhing  the 
provinces  of  their  ready  cafh,  and  that  private  people  have 
of  eftablifhing  funds  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
foreign  places ;  the  diminution  of  ufury,  by  means  of  the 
moderate  intereft  for  which  the  bank  difcounted  bills  of 
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exchange ;  the  fums  that  are  lent  to  the  merchants  anc 
manufacturers ;  the  regulation  re- eftablifhed  in  trade,  anc 
in  foreign  exchanges,  and  other  fimilar  advantages  caufec 
by  the  general  bank;  his  majefty  declares,  that  it  was  re- 
folved  to  continue  it,  under  the  title  of  the  royal  tank,  anc 
to  have  the  direction  of  it  for  the  future  carried  on  in  his 
name,  and  under  his  authority,  having  reimburfed  the 
concerned  their  capital  in  effeftive  money,  and  thereby 
being  become  the  fole  proprietor  of  all  the  fhares  of  the 
faid  bank  5  and  in  fine,  to  explain  his  intentions  as  well 
in  relation  to  the  future  management  of  the  faid  bank,  as 
the  giving  up  its  accounts,  his  majefty  declared  his  inten- 
tions in  the  feventeen  fubfequent  articles  of  regulation. 

By  the  firft  article,  his  majefty  converts  the  general 
bank,  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent  of  the  2d  and  20th  of 
May,  1716,  into  a  royal  bank,  the  management  to  com- 
mence in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority,  from  the 
iftof  January,  1719,  fubjea  to  the  orders  of  Monfeig- 
neur  the  regent,  who  is  the  fole  difpofer. 

Bythefecond,  for  the  funds  of  the  bank,  the  fix  mil- 
lions of  livres  remain  as  before,  the  faid  fum  being  actu- 
ally in  the  cheft  of  the  general  bank,  in  notes  of  fhares  of 
the  Weft-India  company,  and  appertaining  to  his  ma- 
jefty, for  the  reimbursement  made  with  money  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  bank. 

The  third  eftablifhes  a  director,  fubject  to  the  orders 
of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  affigns  an  infpector, 
treafurer,  and  a  comptroller,  and  fuch  other  officers  as 
fhall  be  judged  necefTary. 

The  fourth,  regulates  the  functions  of  the  treafurer, 
who  fhall  receive  all  the  funds  brought  to  the  bank,  fign 
alone  all  the  notes,  which,  however,  fhall  be  examined 
by  the  infpector,  and  controuled  by  the  comptroller,  make 
all  the  receipts  and  difburfements  relating  to  the  bank, 
and  fhall  only  account  to  the  council,  and  to  the  chamber 
of  accounts. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  ordains,  that  all  the  notes  that  fhall 
be  made  for  the  future,  fliall  be  fealed  with  a  particular 
feal,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  with  thefe  words,  bank 
royal;  that  the  impreffions  fhall  only  be  made  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  general  cafh,  where  the  feal  fhall  remain  de- 
pofited,  and  the  faid  cafh  fhall  be  fhut  as  before,  with  three 
keys,  and  not  to  be  opened,  but  in  prefence  of  the  di- 
rector, infpector,  and  treafurer,  who  fliall  be  the  depo- 
sitary. 

By  the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  articles,  it  is  faid, 
that  there  fhall  be  four  registers  kept,  three  for  the  in- 
spector, treafurer,  and  comptroller,  for  each  one,  for  the 
registering  the  notes,  and  the  fourth  only  for  the  treafurer, 
which  fhall  contain  the  benefits  and  advantages  arifing 
from  the  difcounts  of  the  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  o- 
perations  of  the  bank,  which  fhall  be  examined,  at  leaft, 
every  week,  by  the  infpector  and  comptroller,  the  which 
four  regifters  fliall  be  marked  by  a  commissioner  of  the 
council,  named  by  his  majefty,  to  whom  it  fliall  likewife 
appertain,  to  make  the  vifits,  examen,  and  verification 
of  the  faid  regifters,  and  of  the  cafh,  &c.  The  feventh 
article  ordaining  befides,  that  no  notes  fhall  be  made,  but 
in  confequence  of  the  arrets  of  council,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  faid  notes  may  be  made  to  the  bearer's  choice,  either 
in  crowns  of  the  bank,  or  livres  tournois. 

The  tenth  article  fpeaks  of  the  falaries  and  charges  of 
the  administration,  and  appoints  who  fhall  direct  them, 
who  pay  them,  who  fhall  be  accountable,  and  to  whom. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth articles,  explain  the  manner  in  which  fliall  be 
drawn  up  the  verbal  procefs  of  the  effects  of  the  late  ge- 
neral bank,  and  by  whom ;  the  obligation  of  the  in- 
fpectors,  treafurers,  and  comptrollers,  in  regard  of  the 
extracts,  deeds,  and  copies  of  their  regifters,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  furnifh  yearly  to  the  clerk,  or  registry  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts,  of  the  true  ftate  on  which  the 
treafurer  accounts  yearly  to  the  council,  and  afterwards 
to  the  faid  chamber  of  accounts,  one  year  after  another  ; 
of  the  36,000  livres,  fettled  for  fees,  fafhions,  and  vaca- 
tions of  the  faid  accounts ;  and  in  fine,  how  thefe  ac- 
counts are  drawn  up,  how  many  chapters  there  ought  to  be 
of  receipts  and  payments,  and  what  each  chapter  contains. 

The  fixteenth  article,  to  eftablifh  better  order,  and 
put  the  bank  in  a  condition  to  render  to  the  concerned, 
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the  value  of  the  notes  which  they  have  loft  or  torn,  de- 
clares, that  the  notes  of  the  bank  fliall  be  profcribed  af- 
ter five  years  from  the  date,  in  cafe  no  demand  has  been 
made  on  the  treafurer,  during  that  time. 

In  fine,  his  majefty  having  by  the  fixteenth  article  of 
the  letters  patent  of  the  20th  of  May,  1716,  permitted 
the  general  bank  to  take  charge  of  the  cam  of  particu- 
lars, as  well  in  receiving  as  paying,  his  faid  majefty  ap- 
proves and  declares,  by  the  feventeenth  and  laft  article, 
that  the  royal  bank  mould  enjoy  the  fame  faculty,  but 
without  any  profit  and  without  the  concerned's  paying 
the  five  fols  per  thoufand  crowns,  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  bank  of  Mr.  Law ;  and  his  majefty  alfo  ordains, 
that  the  faid  accounts  in  bank  cannot  be  l'eized,  on  any 
pretext  whatfoever,  even  for  his  own  concerns  or  money, 
unlefs  in  cafe  of  failure  or  brankruptcy,  when  he  permits 
it  on  the  terms  of  the  firft  article  of  the  eleventh  title  of 
the  edict  of  March,  1673  ;  or  in  cafe  of  deceafe,  to  ar- 
reft  and  feize  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  the  funds,  which 
bankrupts  or  defuncts  may  have  difcounted  on  the  books, 
in  which  cafe  of  feizure,  the  bank  fhall  only  be  obliged 
to  notify  it  to  the  diftrainers,  in  eight  days  from  that  of 
the  feizure,  at  the  place  by  them  elected,  and  this  by  a 
fimple  declaration,  figned  by  the  treafurer,  and  revifed 
by  the  infpector  and  comptroller,  what  is  due  to  the  per- 
fons  upon  whom  the  feizure  has  been  made,  the  whole 
conformable  to  the  twelfth  article  of  the  edict  of  the 
month  of  December,  1 71 7,  granted  in  favour  of  the 
Weft-India  company :  his  majefty,  moreover,  confirm- 
ing the  letters  patent  of  the  2d  and  20th  of  May,  1716, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  25th  of  July  following,  or- 
daining, that  they  fhould  be  executed  according  to  their 
tenor  and  form,  in  which  nothing  is  derogated,  or  inno- 
vated by  the  prefent  declaration. 

There  were  various  other  alterations  and  regulations, 
too  tedious  here  to  be  mentioned,  made  in  this  bank,  and 
its  imaginary  funds  were  prodigious,  till  the  arret  of  the 
king's  council  of  ftate,  ordering  a  fuppreffion  of  the 
bank-notes  of  the  10th  of  October,  1720:  and,  how- 
ever ferviceable  the  eftablifliment  of  bank-accounts  ap- 
peared at  firft,  the  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  conceived  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
occafioned  abundance  of  confufion  in  the  interior  and 
exterior  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  The  public  put 
very  little  confidence  in  them,  becaufe  of  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  converting  them  into  cafli ;  and  feared,  that  the 
faid  accounts  fliould  confequentially  be  obliged  for  the 
payment  of  all  forts  of  debts. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  having  appeared  greater  than 
the  advantages  which  were  expected  from  it ;  and  a  fliort, 
but  fure  experience,  having  made  it  appear,  that  the 
French  merchants  would  be  with  difficulty  accuftomed 
to  this  commerce  of  draughts,  though  fo  ufeful  to  their 
neighbours,  his  majefty,  always  attentive  to  .the  greateft 
eafe  and  good  of  his  fubjedts,  found  it  proper  to  fupprefs 
the  bank  accounts  by  an  arret  of  the  26th  of  December, 
1720,  directing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  employs  and 
ufes  to  be  made  of  the  fums  which  had  been  brought  in. 
The  execution  of  this  arret  having  given  birth  to  a 
variety  of  difputes,  about  the  payment  of  the  agreements 
and  tranfactions,  made  in  bank-draughts,  before  their 
fuppreffion  ;  his  majefty,  to  flop  and  prevent  them,  pub- 
lifhed  a  fecond  arret  the  21ft  of  January,  1721,  by 
which,  after  having  again  confirmed  the  faid  fuppreffion 
of  the  bank-accounts,  it  ordains  among  other  things : 

ift.  That  it  fhall  not  be  futurely  permitted  to  give  the 
faid  draughts  in  payment  even  by  mutual  confent ;  his 
majefty  declaring,  neverthelefs,  that  the  offers  made  of 
them  in  court,  or  in  a  judiciary  way,  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  preceding  arret,  fhould  be  valid.  2dly.  That 
the  notes  of  hand,  and  others,  payable  in  old  or  new 
bank-draughts,  fliould  henceforward  only  be  paid  in 
fpecie.  3dly.  That  the  valuation  of  the  faid  draughts 
fliould  be  regulated,  by  regarding  what  the  bank  ac- 
counts fliall  lofe,  at  the  time  of  tranfacting  the  faid 
bank-notes,  and  this  in  relation  to  the  fpecies  of  gold  and 
filver  of  the  then  currency. 

This  arret  has  yet  fome  other  difpofitions,  but  lefs  im- 
portant, and,  in  fine,  to  terminate  intirely  the  affair  of 
bank-accounts,  the  king,  by  a  third  arret  of  the  14th  of 
February,  1 721,  confirms  the  employs  of  the  faid  ac- 


counts already  indicated  in  the  arret  of  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1720,  viz.  in  annuities  upon  the  aids  and  ga- 
belles,  in  rents  upon  the  tallies  and  other  imports,  cre- 
ated by  edict,  of  the  preceding  month  of  Auguft,  in  the 
rental  {hares  upon  the  India  company,  and  prefcribes 
more  particularly,  the  form  in  which  the  faid  employs, 
and  the  certificates  of  the  directors  of  the  faid  bank- 
accounts,  may  be  made. 

Bank  of  England.  This  bank,  though  not  fuppofed 
fo  rich  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  is  full  as  fecure,  and  the 
tranfactions  with  it  rendered  much  more  eafy  to  the 
merchants  and  traders,  than  they  are  in  the  other.  It 
was  eftabliflied  by  charter  from  his  majefty  kingWilliamlll. 
in  confequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  paffed  in  5  Witt. 
and  Mary,  cap.  20.  and  continued  by  the  feveral  fubfe- 
quent  acts,  viz. 

Seel.  17.  Every  year,  beginning  from  the  ift  of  June, 
1694,  the  fum  of  140,0001.  out  of  monies  to  arife  by 
duties  of  tonnage,  fmce  expired,  and  by  an  excife  on  beer, 
&c.  hereby  granted  [being  a  moiety  of  the  rates  granted  by 
2  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  10.  feet.  2.)  fliall  be  a  yearly  fund 
for  the  annuities  in  the  act  mentioned,  and  for  the  pur- 
pofes  hereafter  expreffed,  and  any  deficiencies  to  be  fup- 
plied  out  of  the  unappropriated  revenues. 

Seel.  18.  For  raifing  1, 200,000 1.  part  of  1,500,000 1. 
granted  by  the  ad,  the  yearly  fum  of  140,000).  fliall  be 
kept  apart  in  the  receipt  of  exchequer,  and  paid  as  in  the 
act  is  directed. 

Seel.  19.  Their  majefties,  by  commiffion  under  the 
great-feal,  may  appoint  perfons  to  take  fubferiptions  on 
or  before  the  firft  day  of  Auguft,  1694,  by  any  perfons, 
natives,  or  foreigners,  &c.  for  raifing  and  paying  into 
the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  1,200,000 1.  part  of  the  fum 
of  1,500,000 1.  and  the  yearly  fum  of  100,000 1.  part  of 
the  faid  yearly  fum  of  140,000  1.  fliall  be  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  fuch  perfons,  as  fliall  make  fuch  fubferiptions  and 
payments,  in  the  proportion  hereafter  mentioned,  viz. 
each  weekly  payment  fliall,  by  the  auditor  of  the  receipt, 
be  divided  into  five-feventh  parts,  and  two-feventh  parts, 
which  five-feventh  parts  are  appropriated  towards  the 
payment  of  the  faid  yearly,  fum  of  100,000 1.  and  fliall 
be  paid  to  the  contributors,  raifing  the  fum  of  r,200,oool. 
Self.  20.  Their  majefties  by  letters  patent,  may  ap- 
point in  what  manner  the  faid  fum  of  1,200,000 1.  and 
the  faid  yearly  fum  of  100,000 1.  or  any  part  thereof, 
may  be  transferred  to  fuch  perfons  as  fliall  accept  of  the 
fame,  and  incorporate  fuch  fubferibers,  to  be  one  body 
corporate,  by  the  name  of  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  they  fliall  be  capable  to  purchafe 
and  retain  lands,  &c. 

SeH.  22.  The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  &c.  are 
required,  without  farther  warrant,  to  direct  their  war- 
rants yearly,  for  the  payment  of  the  faid  100,000 1.  to 
the  contributors  of  the  faid  1,200,000 1.  and  the  auditor 
of  receit  of  exchequer,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  ex- 
chequer, are  enjoined  to  iffue  the  faid  monies  without 
fee,  and  under  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  any  officer  for 
diverting  any  money  appropriated  by  this  act. 

Seel.  26.  The  corporation  fo  to  be  made,  fhall  not 
borrow  under  their  common  feal,  any  farther  fum  than 
1,200,000 1.  fo  that  they  fliall  not  at  any  time,  owe 
more,  unlefs  by  act  of  parliament,  upon  funds  agreed 
in  parliament ;  and  if  any  more  fliall  be  borrowed  under 
the  common  feal,  every  member  of  the  faid  corporation 
{hall,  in  their  private  capacities  be  liable  in  proportion  to 
their  feveral  {hares,  to  the  repayment  of  fuch  monies, 
with  intereft ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  an  action  of  debt  may- 
be maintained  in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weft, 
minfter,  by  the  creditors,  to  whom  any  fuch  fecurity, 
under  the  common  feal  of  the  corporation  {hall  be  made, 
againft  all,  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
in  proportion  to  their  ihares,  wherein  judgment  may  be 
recovered,  as  if  fecurity  were  given  in  their  private  ca- 
pacities, any  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding. 

Seel.  27.  The  corporation  fliall  not  trade,  or  fuffer  any 
perfon  in  truft  for  them  to  trade,  with  any  of  the  effects 
of  the  corporation,  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  any  mer- 
chandize or  goods  ;  and  every  perfon  fo  trading,  or  by 
whofe  order  fuch  trading  fliall  be  made,  fliall  forfeit  treble 
the  value  of  the  goods  and  merchandize  traded  for,  to 
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fuch  perfon  as  will  fue  for  the  fame  in  the  courts  of  record 
at  Weftminfter. 

Seel.  28.  But  the  corporation  may  deal  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  in  buying  or  felling  bullion  gold  or  filver, 
or  in  felling  goods  mortgaged  to  them,  and  not  redeemed 
within  three  mon'hs  after  the  time,  or  fuch  goods  as  fliall 
be  the  produce  of  lands  purchafed  by  the  corporation. 

Sea.  29.  All  bills  obligatory  and  upon  credit,  under 
the  feal  of  the  corporation,  may,  by  endorfement  thereon, 
under  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  be  affigned,  and  the 
affignee  may  fue  in  his  own  name. 

Sell.  30.  If  the  governor,  or  other  members  of  the 
corporation  to  be  eftablifhed,  fliall,  upon  account  of  the 
corporation,  purchafe  any  lands  or  revenues  belonging  to 
the  crown,  or  lend  to  their  majefties,  their  heirs,  or  fuc- 
ceffors,  any  money  by  way  of  anticipation  on  any  part 
of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a 
credit  of  loan  fliall  be  granted  by  parliament,  then  the 
faid  governor  or  members  fo  contending  to  lend,  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted,  fliall  forfeit  treble  the  value 
of  fuch  fum  fo  lent ;  whereof  one  fifth  part  fliall  be  to 
the  informer,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record 
at  Weftminfter,  and  the  refidue  to  be  difpofed  of  by 
parliament. 

Seel.  31.  Amerciaments,  fines,  and  iflues  againft  the 
faid  corporation,  upon  account  of  any  fuits  to  be  brought 
againft  them,  fliall  not  be  pardoned ;  and  if  fuch  be 
eftreated  into  the  exchequer,  the  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  are  to  pay  the  yearly  fum  of  100,000  1.  may, 
out  of  that,  detain  fo  much  as  the  faid  amerciaments, 
fines,  or  iflues  amount  unto. 

Seel.  32.  If  any  perfon  fliall  obtain  a  judgment  againft 
the  corporation,  and  fliall  bring  execution  thereupon  unto 
the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  then  the  faid  officers  are 
required  to  pay  the  fum  in  the  execution  mentioned,  to 
the  plaintiffs  or  their  affigns  ;'  and  the  faid  officers  may 
detain  fo  much  of  the  yearly  fum  of  100,000  1.  as  the 
debt  fliall  amount  unto. 

Sett.  33.   Any  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  may 
be  a  member  of  this  corporation,  notwithftanding_/?«rzrff? 
5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  7. 
By  8  and  9  Will.  III.   cap.  20.  feci.  20.     The  prefent 


Seil.  26.  The  new  fubferibers  fliall,  after  the  faid 
24th  of  June,  be  members  of,  and  united  to,  the  bank 
of  England. 

Seel.  28.  During  the  continuance  of  this  bank,  no 
other  bank,  or  fellowfllip  in  nature  of  a  bank,  fliall  be 
erefted,  or  permitted  by  act,  of  parliament. 

Seel.  .29.  The  intereft  due  on  tallies  and  orders,  fub- 
fcribed  into  the  bank,  fliall  be  accepted  as  fo  much  prin- 
cipal money. 

Seel.  30.  The  bank  may  borrow  by  bills  (over  and 
above  the  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to 
which  they  were  at  firft  limited)  any  fum  not  exceeding 
the  fum  fubferibed,  under  an  obligation  of  paying  the  faid 
bills  in  money  upon  demand ;  and  in  default  thereof,  on 
demand  made  at  the  bank  between  nine  and  twelve  in 
the  forenoon,  and  the  default  proved  by  affidavit  in  writ- 
ing before  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  the  faid 
bills  to  be  paid  at  the  exchequer,  out  of  the  firft  money 
due  unto  the  bank,  other  than  the  fund  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  pound  per  annum ;  but  thefe  bills  fliall  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  debts  contained  within  the  faid  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  exprefled  to 
be  made  by  virtue  of  this  aft. 

Seel.  31.  The  capital  ftock  and  fund  of  the  faid  bank 
fliall  be  exempt  from  taxes. 

Seel.  32.  After  completing  of  the  faid  fubferiptions,  the 
intereft  of  all  tallies  and  orders  fubferibed,  together  with 
the  faid  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  fliall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ufe  of  the  members  of  the  bank,  proportio- 
nably  to  each  member's  fhare  therein. 

Seel.  33.  The  ftock  of  the  bank  fliall  be  accounted  a 
perfonal,  and  not  a  real  eftate,  and  fliall  go  to  executors, 
and  not  to  heirs. 

Seel,  34.  No  contraft  or  agreement,  either  by  word  or 
in  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  of  bank-ftock,  fliall  be 
good  in  law  or  equity,  unlefs  it  be  regiftered  in  the  books 
of  the  bank  within  feven  days,  and  the  ftock  be  trans- 
ferred within  fourteen  days. 

Seel.  35.  No  aft  of  the  bank  fliall  forfeit  the  ftock 
thereof,  but  the  fame  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  their  debts. 

Seel.  36.  It  fliall  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  the 
clergy,  to  forge  or  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the 


ftock  of  the  bank  of  England  fliall  be  enlarged  by  new  |  bank,  or  any  fealed  bank-bill,  or  any  bank-note,  or  to 


fubferiptions. 

Seel.  21.  Before  fuch  enlargement,  the  ftock  fliall  be 
computed  by  feven  of  the  prefent  members,  and  feven  of 
the  new  fubferibers  ;  and  if  the  clear  ftock  amount  not 
to  1,200,000  1.  the  old  members  are  to  make  it  up  in 
tallies,  orders,  bank-bills,  or  notes ;  but  if  it  exceed 
1,200,000 1.  then  the  furplus  to  be  divided  among  the 
old  members. 

Seel.  22.  Seven  commiffioners,  appointed  by  his  ma- 
jefty  for  that  purpofe,  fliall  take  fuch  new  fubferiptions 
before  the  24th  of  June,  1697. 

Seel.  23.  Four-fifths  of  each  fubfeription,  fliall  be,  at 
the  time  of  fubferibing,  anfwered  by  tallies  and  or- 
ders, upon  the  firft,  third,  or  fourth  aid  of  four  ftiillings 
per  pound,  the  quarterly  poll,  three-fourths  of  the 
cuftoms,  the  fait  aft,  two-thirds  of  the  additional  excife, 
the  additional  impofition,  the  ftamp  aft,  the  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  per  annum  on  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, the  duties  on  marriages,  births,  burials,  &c.  on 
wines,  vinegar,  and  tobacco,  &c.  and  joint-ftocks,  &c. 
on  low  wines,  &c.  on  the  fix  thoufand  pounds  per  week 
out  of  the  excife,  or  the  fix  hundred  pounds  per  week  out 
of  the  poll  office ;  and  the  other  fifth  part  in  bank  bills  or 
notes. 

Seel.  24.  After  the  24th  of  June,  1697,  intereft  of 
eight  per  cent,  per  annum  fliall  be  allowed  for  the  tallies 
and  orders  fo  fubferibed,  out  of  the  funds  granted  by 
this  aft,  viz.  the  tonnage  and  poundage ;  the  duties  on  wine 
and  vinegar,  granted  by  ftat.  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  3.  The  duties 
en  tobacco  and  fugar,  by  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  4.  the  additional 
impofitions  on  goods  and  merchandizes,  by  2  Will,  and  Mar. 
ftat.  2.  cap.  4.  and  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  5.  the 
Jiamp-acl,  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  21.  and  the  duty 
en  houfes  by  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  18. 

Seel.  25.  The  intereft  payable  to  the  bank  upon  fo 
many  tallies  or  orders  as  the  bank  is  already  pofleffed  of, 
whereof  the  principal  fliall  be  equal  to  the  faid  fifth  part 
fubferibed  in  bank-bills  or  notes,  fliall  be  likewife  aug- 
mented to  eight  per  cent. 


alter  or  erafe  any  fuch  bills  or  notes. 

Seel.  37.  The  officers  of  the  exchequer  fliall  keep  ac- 
count of  all  monies  appropriated  to  the  bank,  either  upon 
the  fund  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  or  any 
other  parliamentary  funds,  or  for  tallies  belonging  to  the 
bank ;  and  fliall  duly  direft,  record,  and  make  payment 
thereof,  under  the  penalty  of  lofs  of  place,  incapacity, 
and  double  damages. 

Seel.  38.    The  monies  arifing  by  the  continuation  of 
the  fubfidy  of  tonnage   and   poundage,  &c.   of  wines, 
vinegar,  and  tobacco,  &c.  by  the  additional  impofitions 
on  goods  and  merchandizes  ;  by  ftamped  vellum,  &c.  by 
marriages,  &c.  and  by  the  duties  on  houfes,  from  the 
times  that  the  faid  duties  are  feverally  continued  as  afore- 
faid,  till  the  firft  of  Auguft,   1736;  and  by  the  furplus 
of  the  duties  on  wine,  vinegar,  and  tobacco,  &c.  over 
and  above  the  one  million  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
credit  given  thereupon,  and  the  intereft  thereof  arifing 
by  the  aft  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  10  continued  till  the 
29th  of  September,  1701 ;  and  alfo  on  houfes  (after  the 
repayment  of  feven  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty^ 
two  pounds,  eleven  {hillings  and   four  pence,  borrowed 
thereon,  by  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  18.  and  the  intereft 
thereof ;  and  of  all  the  bills  figned  at  the  mints  for  the 
fix-pence  per  ounce  upon  plate,  brought  in  between  the 
4th  of  May,  1696,  and  the  4th  of  November,  1696) 
granted  for  feven  years,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1696 ; 
and  upon  fait,  &c.  (after  the  repayment  of  one  million 
feven  hundred   and  twenty-four  thoufand  pounds,  bor- 
rowed thereon,  and  the  intereft  thereof )  arifing  by  the 
aft  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  31.  fliall  be  the  general  fund 
for  making  good  the  particular  funds  in  this  aft  exprefled, 
and  fliall  be  applied  accordingly. 

Seel-  41.  The  monies  arifing  by  the  faid  general  fund, 
after  the  28th  of  June,  1698,  as  well  by  the  faid  duties 
on  houfes,  and  additional  impofitions,  as  for  the  faid 
duties  on  vellum,  &c.  continued  from  the  28th  of  June, 
1698,  to  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1706,  and  for  tonnage  and 
I  poundage, 
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poundage,  he.  continued  from  the  25th  of  December, 
1699,  to  the  firftof  Auguft,  1706,  and  for  marriages, 
&c.  and  for  wines,  vinegar,  tobacco,  &c.  continued 
from  the  28th  of  September,  1701,  to  the  ift  of  Auguil, 
1706,  and  by  the  faid  furplus  on  wines,  vinegar,  and 
tobacco,  &c.  and  on  fait,  &c.  fball  be  applied  towards 
principal  and  intereft  of  the  faid  firlt,  third,  and  fourth 
aids  of  four  fhillings  per  pound ;  the  quarterly  poll  ;  the 
three-fourths  of  the  cuiloms ;  the  duties  on  fait,  &c. 
the  two-thirds  of  the  additional  excife ;  the  additional 
impofitions  ;  the  duties  on  vellum,  &c.  on  marriages, 
&c.  on  wines,  vinegar,  and  tobacco,  &c.  and  the  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  out  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  in  proportion  to  the  refpeftive  deficiencies,  as 
computed  in  this  aft.  And  every  twenty-eight  days,  an 
account  {hall  be  made  up  at  the  treafury,  of  all  the  mo- 
nies brought  in,  applicable  to  the  faid  deficient  funds, 
which  mall  be  applied  proportionably,  as  well  to  the 
bank,  of  England,  as  other  perfons  entitled  to  principal 
and  intereft  thereon. 

Seel.  43.  Out  of  the  faid  general  fund  the  intereft  due 
to  the  bank,  fhall  be  made  up  eight  pounds  per  cent. 

Sell.  44.  Where  any  revenue  is  appropriated  by  par- 
liament for  repayments  in  courfe,  the  fame  fhall  be  paid 
accordingly  ;  but  the  new  funds  in  this  aft  fhall  be  ap- 
plied as  hereby  prefcribed. 

Set}.  45.  In  cafe  of  judgment  of  forfeiture  given  againft 
the  bank,  the  yearly  payments  out  of  the  exchequer,  and 
all  the  eflate  belonging  to  the  bank,  fhall  be  veiled  for 
three  years  in  twenty-four  perfons,  to  be  chofen  by  the 
bank,  who  fhall  have  power  to  receive  the  monies  due  to 
the  bank,  as  if  no  fuch  judgment  had  been  given;  and 
to  pay  and  difcharge  the  debts  and  contrafts,  due  at  the 
time  of  fuch  judgment ;  after  which  the  furplus  fhall  be 
divided  amongft  the  feveral  members ;  and  then  the  faid 
yearly  payments  fhall  be  vefted  in  the  particular  mem- 
bers, in  proportion  to  a  lift  thereof,  to  be  made  up  by 
the  faid  truftees,  and  fhall  be  affignable  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  by  the  auditor  of  the  receipt. 

Sell.  46.  The  bank  may  employ  a  clerk  to  copy  the 
docquets  of  any  extents,  judgments,  &c.  in  any  of  the 
offices  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  paying  as  for  a  fearch 
only. 

Seli.  47.  No  member  of  the  bank  fhall  be  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  by  reafon  of  his  ftock  in  the  bank,  nor  fhall 
the  ftock  be  fubjeft  to  foreign  attachment. 

Setl.  48.  The  monies  received  out  of  the  exchequer 
for  the  bank,  fhall  be  divided  among  the  members  pro- 
portionably, for  their  particular  ufe. 

Sell.  49.  The  debts  of  the  bank  fhall  never  exceed 
their  capital  ftock,  under  penalty  of  fubjefting  the  feve- 
ral members,  fo  far  as  their  dividends  received  will  ex- 
tend, to  fatisfy  the  debts  to  any  perfons,  who  may  reco- 
ver the  fame  with  treble  cofts. 

Sell.  50  If  the  faid  funds  for  intereft  fhall  appear  in- 
fufficient,  they  fhall  be  made  up  of  fuch  aids,  &c.  as 
fhall  be  granted  the  then  next  felfion  of  parliament ;  and 
if  upon  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1706,  or  within  three  months 
after,  the  produce  of  the  feveral  aids,  &c.  fhall  not  be 
fufficient  to  difcharge  the  principal  and  intereft,  in- 
tended to  be  difcharged  by  this  aft,  the  fame  fhall  be  fup- 
plied  out  of  fuch  aids,  &c.  as  fhall  be  granted  the  next 
feffion  of  parliament. 

Sell.  52.  In  all  future  eleftions,  not  above  two-thirds 
of  the  direftors  of  the  preceding  year  fhall  be  chofen. 

By  9  and  ioWill.111.  c.  8.  /  4.  the  bank  of  England 
fhall  make  dividends  of  the  monies  which  fhall  be  re- 
ceived by  them,  by  virtue  of  the  tallies  and  orders  which 
have  been  fubferibed  into  their  ftock,  purfuant  to  the 
above  aft  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20.  once  in  every  fix 
calendar  months  at  leaft. 

By  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  12.  /  14.  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England,  until  they  fhall  be  repaid 
all  monies  which  they  fhall  lend  upon  this  aft,  for  or  in 
part  of  420,0001.  being  the  lajl  part  of  820,000  /.  autho- 
rifed  to  be  borrowed  upon  the  weekly  payment  of  3700  /.  out  of 
certain  branches  of  excife,  with  intereft  for  fuch  420,000  1. 
after  the  rate  of  feven  per  cent,  fhall  not  be  obliged  to 
make  dividends  of  the  monies  to  be  received  by  them,  by 
virtue  of  any  tallies  or  orders  fubferibed  into  their  ftock, 
22. 


in  pilrfuance  of  the  above  aft  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20*. 
but  at  fuch  times  only  as  fhall  be  ordcrcl  by  a  general 
court. 

By  6  Ann.  c.  22.  f.  9.  during  the  continuance  of  the 
bank  of  England,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  other 
body  corporate,  or  for  other  perfons  united  in  panncr- 
fhip,  exceeding  the  number  of  fix,  in  England,  to  bor- 
row money  on  bills  or  notes  payable  at  remand,  or 
at  lefs  time  than  fix  months.  This  claufe  is  repeated  in 
flat.  7  Ann.  cap.  7.  feft.  61.  and  flat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  8. 
feft.  44.  and  therefore  the  faid  feclions  are  omitted  in- the 
faid  allt  here  following. 

By  7  Ann.  c.  7.  f.  1.  reciting  that  by  an  aft  5  Will. 
and  Mar.  cap.  20.  the  bank  of  England  was  erected, 
1,200,000  1.  was  lent  to  their  majefties,  for  which  there 
is  payable  to  the  governor  and  company,  the  yearly  fum 
of  100,000 1.  out  of  the  duties  of  excife,  redeemable  by- 
parliament  ;  reciting  another  aft  made  8  and  9  Will.  III. 
cap.  20.  for  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  feveral  funds,  and 
for  enlarging  the  capital  Jiock  of  the  bank. 

And  another  aft  made  5  Ann.  cap.  13.  for  continuing 
the  duties  on  houfes,  to  fecure  a  yearly  fund  for  circulating 
exchequer-bills  (now  expired)  reciting  alfo  that  the  governor 
and  company  did  lately  admit  new  fubferiptions  fbr  dou- 
bling their  ftock  of  2,201,171 1.  10  s.  at  the  rate  of  115I. 
to  be  paid  for  every  100 1.  fubferibed;  and  that  fubferip- 
tions have  been  made  for  that  fum.  It  is  enailed,  that 
2,201,1711.  10s.  be  added  to  the  ftock  of  the  bank, 
which  before  fuch  additions  confided  only  in  the  like 
fum  ;  fo  that  the  whole  capital  ftock  now  fhall  amount 
to  4,402,343 1.  and  new  fubferibers  fhall  be  incorporated 
with  the  prefent  members  of  the  bank,  and  be  taken  to 
be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  The 
governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England. 

Sell.  2.  The  faid  capital  ftock  fhall  be  affignable  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  original  capital  ftock. 

Sell.  3.  The  bank  is  to  pay  into  the  exchequer400,ooo  1. 
before  the  25th  of  Auguft,  1709. 

Sell.  5.  The  bank  of  England  thus  enlarged,  fhall  for 
ever  be  a  body  corporate,  and  enjoy  the  yearly  fund  of 
100,000 1.  out  of  the  excife. 

Sell.  62.  The  ftock  and  funds  of  the  bank,  and  the 
intereft  of  every  member  therein,  fhall  be  exempted  from 
taxes,  and  fhall  be  deemed  a  perfonal  eflate,  and  fhall 
go  to  executors  and  not  td  heirs,  and  fhall  not  be  liable 
to  foreign  attachment. 

Sell.  63.  The  original  fund  of  100,000 1.  per  annum 
and  all  profits  of  the  management  of  the  corporation, 
fhall  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion ratably. 

Sell.  65.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  bank  at  any  time  to 
reduce  their  capital  flock,  encreafed  as  aforefaid,  by  di- 
vidends ;  taking  care  that  the  total  of  their  debts  do  not 
exceed  the  value  of  their  capital :  and  in  cafe  the  governor 
and  company,  by  any  dividend  fhall  reduce  their  capital 
without  proportionably  reducing  the  total  of  the  debts, 
fo  that  the  value  of  their  capital  fhall  not  be  fufficient 
to  anfwer  their  debts  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the  particular  mem- 
bers who  fhall  receive  fuch  dividend  fhall  be  feverally 
liable,  fo  far  as  the  fhares  by  them  received  will  extend, 
to  pay  the  debts  which  fhall  remain  due  to  any  perfons, 
who  may  fue  for  the  fame  (befides  treble  cofts)  by  aftion 
of  debt  or  upon  the  cafe,  &c. 

Sell.  72.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  governor  and 
company  to  call  in  any  fums  of  money,  which  they  in  a 
general  court  fhall  think  neceflary,  to  be  paid  by  their 
members  proportionably,  which  fhall  have  before  been 
divided,  out  of  the  faid  capital  of  4,402,343  J.  and  in 
cafe  any  member  fhall  negleft  to  pay  his  fhare,  at  the 
times  appointed,  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and 
fixed  up  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
the  governor  and  company  to  flop  the  dividends  of  fuch 
members,  and  alfo  to  flop  the  transfers  of  their  fhares, 
and  to  charge  the  defaulters  with  intereft  at  fix  per  Cent. 
and  in  cafe  the  principal  and  intereft  be  not  paid  in  three 
months,  they  fhall  have  power  to  fell  the  flock  of  fuch 
defaulters,  to  pay  the  fame. 

By  9  Ann.  cap.  c7.fi  II-  every  perfon  who  fhall  be 
elefted  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  direftor  of  the 
bank  of  England,  (hall,  during  that  year,  be  incapable 
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«if  being  chofen  a  direftor  for  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the 
Eajl-Indies,  and  vice  verfa. 

By  12  Ann.  flat.  I.  t.  1 1.  /  23.  the  bank  fhall  conti- 
nue a  body  corporate,  and  enjoy  their  yearly  fund  of 
100,000 1.  fubjeft  to  the  following  power  of  redemption. 

Seel.  24.  Upon  twelve  months  notice,,  after  the  firft 
of  Auguft,  1742,  upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the 
bank  of  1,600,000 1.  and  all  arrears  of  the  faid  100,000 1. 
per  annum,  and  of  all  the  money  owing  to  them  upon 
tallies,  exchequer-orders,  or  parliamentary  funds  (fuch 
funds,  for  redemption  whereof  other  provifion  is  made, 
excepted)  the  faid  yearly  fund  of  100,000  1.  (hall  ceafe. 

Seel.  25.  After  fuch  redemption  the  corporation  fhall 
ceafe. 

Seil.  26.  This  fhall  be  a  public  aft. 

By  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  3.  /•  10.  it  fliall  be  lawful,  as 
■well  for  the  bank  as  for  any  others,  to  lend  money  to 
the  treafurers  of  the  navy,  &c.  South-Sea  ftock,  pur- 
fuant  to  thejlat.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  185. 

By  3  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  f.  1.  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  England,  being  willing  to  deliver  up  to 
be  cancelled,  as  many  exchequer-bills  as  amount  to 
2,000,000  1.  in  principal  money,  and  to  accept  an  an- 
nuity of  100,000 1.  being  five  per  cent,  for  the  fame,  to 
commence  from  Chriftmas,  17 17,  redeemable  upon  one 
year's  notice. 

Seil.  5.  The  bank  fliall,  before  Chriftmas,  1717,  de- 
liver up  as  many  exchequer-bills  as  ftiall  amount  to 
2,000, ocol.  in  principal  money  to  be  cancelled. 

Seel.  6.  After  Chriftmas,  17 17,  the  bank  fliall  for  ever 
have  one  annuity,  of  100,000 1.  (being  five  per  cent. 
computed  on  the  faid  fum  of  2,000,000)  which  yearly 
fum  fliall  be  paid  out  of  the  aggregate  fund,  and  duties 
on  houfes,  and  fliall  be  paid  to  the  bank  for  ever,  at  the 
four  ufual  feafts. 

Seil.  7.  Upon  one  year's  notice  to  be  given  at  Chrift- 
mas, 1 717,  or  at  any  quarterly  feaft  after,  and  upon  re- 
payment to  the  bank  of  the  2,000,000 1.  and  of  all  arrears 
of  the  faid  yearly  fum  of  100,000 1.  the  faid  yearly  fum 
ihall  ceafe. 

Seel.  13.  For  the  better  payment  of  the  annuity  of 
100,000 1.  ftanding  orders  fliall  be  iigned  by  the  treafury. 

Seel.  14.  As  the  feveral  duties  chargeable  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  faid  annuity  fhall  be  brought  into  the  ex- 
chequer, fuch  money  fhall  be  iflued  upon  fuch  orders, 
weekly  or  otherwife,  towards  difcharging  the  feveral  an- 
nuities thereon  charged,  to  grow  due  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  of  a  year,  fo  as  fuch  weekly  payments  exceed  not 
the  fums  of  the  feveral  quarterly  payments,  Which  fhall 
grow  due  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Seil.  16.  The  faid  annuity  of  100,000 1.  fliall  be 
deemed  perfonal  eftate ;  and  the  fame,  and  the  flocks 
which  the  bank  now  have,  and  thofe  they  fliall  be  en- 
titled unto  by  virtue  of  this  aft ;  and  the  fums  payable  to 
them  in  refpeft  of  any  fuch  ftock,  fhall  be  free  from  all 
taxes,  and  not  liable  to  foreign  attachment. 

Seil.  17.  The  faid  duties  on  houfes,  aggregate  fund, 
and  other  duties,  fliall  be  continued  to  his  majefty,  his 
heirs,  and  fucceflbrs  for  ever,  and  fhall  be  raifed,  &c.  by 
fuch  methods,  &c.  as  are  prefcribed  by  the  refpeftive  afts 
now  in  force. 

Seil.  18.  The  monies  of  the  faid  duties,  ice.  which 
fhall  be  brought  into  the  exchequer  for  the  purpofes  in 
this  ait  (except  the  charges  for  railing,  &c.  the  fame) 
are  appropriated  for  difcharging  the  growing  payment  on 
the  faid  annuity  of  100,000 1.  which  payments  are  to  be 
fatisfied  without  charge,  but  fubjeft  to  redemption.  And 
in  cafe  any  officer  of  the  exchequer  fhall  mifapply  any 
of  the  monies,  or  fhall  not  keep  books,  and  do  all  other 
things  by  this  aft  required,  he.  fhall  forfeit  his  office, 
and  be  incapable  to  ferve  his  majefty  in  any  employment 
of  truft  or  profit,  and  be  liable  to  pay  double  the  fum 
mifapplied,  with  cofts  to  the  party  grieved ;  to  be  reco- 
vered in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter. 

Seil.  22.  The  annual  fum  of  100,000 1.  fhall  be  pre- 
ferred in  payment  before  the  yearly  fum  of  120,000  1.  to 
the  civil  lift. 

Seil.  23.  After  fatisfying  the  payment  aforefaid,  the 
deficiencies  on  the  original  fund  of  100,000 1.  per  annum 


payable  to  the  bank  out  of  fiVe-fevench  parts  of  certain 
duties  of  excife  (fee  5  and  6  IVill.  and  Mar.  c.  20.  /  19. 
before  recited)  fhall  be  fatisfied  out  of  the  monies  by  this 
aft  appropriated  ;  after  which'  the  yearly  fum  of  4000 1. 
fhall  be  iflued  to  the  fheriffs. 

Seil.  24.  The  furplus  of  the  duties,  &c.  hereby  ap- 
propriated at  the  end  of  any  quarter,  fhall  attend  the 
difpofition  of  parliament. 

Seel.  25.  In  cafe  the  produce  of  the  faid  duties,  &c. 
fhall  be  deficient,  fuch  deficiency  fhall  be  made  good  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  faid  duties,  &c.  in  any  fubfequene 
quarter. 

Seil.  2,6.  If  fuch  deficiency  fliall  happen  at  the  end  of 
any  year  (reckoning  each  year  to  end  at  Michaelmas) 
fuch  deficiency  fliall  be  made  good  out  of  the  next  aids  to 
be  granted  in  parliament. 

Seil.  38.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  bank,  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  fliall  fee  caufe,  to  call  for  from  their  mem- 
bers, in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  interefts  in  the 
capital  ftock,  any  fums  of  money,  as  in  a  general  court 
fliall  be  judged  necefTary ;  and  all  executors,  &c.  fhall 
be  indemnified  in  paying  the  fame  ;  and  if  any  member 
fhall  ne,»Ieft  to  pay  bis  fhare  of  the  money  fo  called  for, 
at  the  time  appointed,  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette, 
and  fixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  the  bank  not  only  to  ftop  the  dividend  of  fuch  mem- 
ber, and  to  apply  the  fame  towards  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney fo  called  for,  but  alfo  to  ftop  the  transfers  of  the 
fhare  of  every  fuch  defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with 
an  intereft  of  five  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  monies  fo  by 
him  omitted  to  be  paid,  till  payment  thereof;  and  if  the 
principal  and  intereft  fhall  be  three  months  unpaid,  the 
bank  fhall  have  power  to  fell  fo  much  of  fuch  defaulter's 
ftock,  as  will  fatisfy  the  fame,  rendering  the  overplus  to 
the  proprietors  ;  and  the  bank  may,  in  a  general  court, 
when  they  fhall  adjudge  their  affairs  will  admit  thereof, 
caufe  any  fum  of  money  called  in,  to  be  divided  amongft 
the  then  members,  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  fhares 
in  the  capital  ftock. 

Seil.  39.  The  bank  may  borrow  money  on  any  con- 
trafts,  &c.  under  their  common  feal,  or  upon  credit  of 
their  capital  ftock,  at  fuch  intereft  as  they  fhall  think  tit, 
though  it  exceed  the  intereft  allowed  by  law,  and  give 
fuch  fecurity  as  fhall  be  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  lenders  ; 
and  they  may  contraft  with  any  perfons,  upon  fuch 
terms  as  they  fhall  find  necefTary,  for  the  better  enabling 
them  to  perform  fuch  things  as  they  are  to  do  in  purfu- 
ance  of  this  aft,  and  take  fubferiptions  from  fuch  perfons 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  fuch  contraft,  &c.  fliall  not  be 
chargeable  with  flamp-duties. 

Seil.  43.  No  member  of  the  bank,  for  any  thing  in 
this  aft  contained,  fhall  be  difabled  from  being  a  parlia- 
ment man,  or  adjudged  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt. 

Seil.  45.  The  bank  may  in  a  general  court  make  fuch 
addition  to  their  capital  ftock  (in  regard  of  their  under- 
taking to  difcharge  exchequer-bills)  as  they  fhall  think 
fit ;  and  fo  much  as  fhall  be  fo  declared,  fliall  be  deemed 
capital  flock  ;  and  the  members  of  the  bank,  who  fliall 
have  a  fhare  in  fuch  ftock,  may  transfer  the  fame  in  me- 
thod, &c.  prefcribed  by  any  llatute  or  charter  now  in 
force  for  affignments. 

Seil.  49.  The  bank  fhall  continue  a  corporation,  and 
enjoy  the  faid  feveral  annuities,  till  all  the  faid  annuities 
fhall  be  redeemed,  according  to  the  provifos  in  this  aft. 

Seil.  30.  For  encouragement  of  fuch  perfons  as  arc 
willing  to  advance  monies  for  paying  off  the  principal 
fums  amounting  to  8,762,625  1.  upon  the  lottery  afts  of 
9  and  10  Ann.  for  redeeming  annuities  on  an  aft  12  and 
13  Will.  III.  cap.  12.  to  patentees,  out  of  the  weekly 
(urn  of  3700 1.  out  of  the  excife,  for  which  the  perfons 
advancing  the  fame,  are  to  have  annuities  of  five  percent. 
redeemable  by  parliament  :  it  is  enailed,  that  till  the  an* 
nuities  of  five  per  cent,  fhall  be  redeemed  by  parliament, 
the  bank  fhall  employ  two  perfons  within  their  office  of 
London,  one  to  be  their  chief  cafhier,  the  other  their 
accomptant-general ;  and  the  monies  coming  into  the 
exchequer  for  the  payment  of  fuch  annuities,  fhall  be 
paid  quarterly  to  the  faid  cafhier,  by  way  of  imprcft, 
and  on  account,  and  the  accomptant-general  fhall  in- 
fpeft  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  cafhier,  and  the 
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vouchers  re-ating  thereto  ;  and  all  the  monies  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  fuch  annuities  fhall  be  one  capital  or  joint-ftock, 
on  which  the  Paid  annuities  fhall  be  attending;  and  all 
perfbns,  in  proportion  to  the  monies  they  fhall  advance, 
fhall  have  a  fhare  in  fuch  ftock,  and  in  the  annuity  at- 
tending the  fame;  and  fuch  fhares  fhall  be  transferable 
and  devifeable  as  is  prefcribed  by  the  act  i  Geo.  I.  cap. 
19.  and  no  ftamp-duties  fhall  be  chargeable  on  fuch  tranf- 
fers  :  and  the  bank  (notwithftanding  the  redemption  of 
any  of  their  own  funds  or  annuities)  (ball  continue  a  cor- 
poration, relating  to  the  receiving,  &c.  the  annuities  laft 
mentioned,  till  the  fame  be  redeemed  by  parliament;  and 
no  fees  fhall  be  taken  for  paying  the  faid  annuities,  or  for 
fuch  transfers.  Neverthelefs  the  treafury  may  allow  out 
of  the  monies  to  be  imprefted  as  aforefaid  falaries  to  the 
cafhier  and  accountant  general. 

Sea.  51.  Transfers  of  bank  ftock  fhall  not  hereafter  be 
made  liable  to  any  higher  duties  than  are  now  payable  for 
the  fame. 

Sell.  53.  The  bank  may,  under  their  common  feal, 
affign  the  faid  annuities  of  100,000 1.  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  alfo  fuch  annuities  of  five  per  cent,  per  ann.  to  any 
perfons  whatfoever,  and  fo  toties  quoties ;  which  align- 
ment fhall  not  be  fubject  to  any  tax,  fo  as  an  entry  be 
made  of  fuch  alignments  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the 
receipt. 

Seel.  54.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  hinder  the  making 
good  any  deficiency  in  the  yearly  fund  of  116,5731.  12  s. 
mentioned  in  the  aft  I  Geo.  I.  cap.  2. 

Sea.  55;  Any  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  fignified 
by  their  fpeaker  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  office  of 
the  bank,  fhall  be  deemed  a  fufficient  notice  within  this 
aft. 

By  ii  Geo.  I.  cap.  9.  f.  1.  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  bank  of  England  having  agreed,  that  from  the  feaft 
day  of  St  John  Baptift,  1727,  their  annuity  of  100,000  1. 
upon  the  fum  of  2,000,000 1.  (fee  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  S.f.  6. 
before  recited)  fhall  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  it  is  enact- 
ed, that  after  the  nativity  of  St  John  Baptift,  1727,  the 
faid  annuity  fhall  ceafe,  and  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  bank  (fubject  to  the  provifo  of  redemption  in  this 
act  contained)  fhall  have  in  lieu  thereof,  one  annuity  of 
80,000 1.  which  fhall  be  payable  out  of  the  duties  on 
houfes,  and  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and  fhall  be  paid  to  the 
faid  governor  and  company,  and  their  fucceffors  for  ever, 
from  Midfummer,  1727,  at  the  four  ufual  feafts,  in  fuch 
manner  and  on  fuch  conditions,  as  in  the  former  act  3 
Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  in  relation  to  the  faid  annuity  of  ioo,oool. 
Seel.  2.  On  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  bank  of 
England,  of  the  principal  fum  of  2,000,000  1.  and  of  all 
arrears  of  the  faid  annuity,  the  annuity  fhall  ceafe. 

Self.  3.  If  at  any  time  payment  be  made  of  any  fum 
(not  lefs  than  500,0001.)  in  part  for  the  principal  fum, 
and  of  all  arrearages  ;  then  fo  much  of  the  faid  annuity  as 
fhall  bear  proportion  to  the  monies  fo  paid  in  part  of  the 
principal  fhall  ceafe. 

Sea.  4.  The  annuity  fhall  be  deemed  perfonal  eftate ; 
and  the  fame,  and  the  ftock  which  the  faid  company  now 
have,  or  may  be  entitled  unto,  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  and 
all  the  principal  fums  and  annuities  payable  to  the  com- 
pany in  refpect  of  any  fuch  ftock,  fhall  be  free  from  taxes, 
and  fhall  not  be  liable  to  foreign  attachments. 

Sea.  5.  The  former  acts,  and  all  the  powers,  bfc. 
therein  contained  (fuch  alterations  as  are  made  by  this  act 
excepted)  fhall  continue  to  be  ufed,  £sfr.  and  the  gover- 
nor and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  fhall  continue 
a  corporation,  and  fhall  enjoy  thefe  annuities  till  they  fhall 
be  redeemed,  &c. 

Sea.  6.  If  any  perfon  fhall  alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit 
any  bank  bill,  or  bank  note,  made  for  payment  of  money, 
by,  or  for  the  faid  governor  and  company,  or  any  bank 
note,  or  fhall  erafe  any  fuch  bill  or  note,  or  any  indorfc- 
ment  thereupon,  or  fhall  tender  in  payment,  utter,  tSc. 
any  fuch  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited  bill  or  note,  or 
any  erafed  or  altered  bill  or  note,  or  the  indorfement 
thereupon,  &c.  (knowing  fuch  bill  or  note,  or  endorfe- 
ment,  to  be  altered,  forged,  counterfeited,  or  erafed)  and 
with  intention  to  defraud  the  faid  governor  and  company, 
or  any  other  perfon ;  every  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  adjudged 
a  felon. 
By  I  Geo.  II.  flat.  2.  cap.  8.  f.  1.  the  governor  and 


company  of  the  bank  of  England  having  agreed  to  pay  Into 
the  exchequer  1,750,000/.  for  the  purchafe  of  an  annuity 
of  70,000  1.  fubject  to  redemption  ;  it  is  enacted,  that  eve- 
ry year  after  the  firft  day  of  St  John  Baptift,  1728,  a 
yearly  fund  of  70,000  1.  being  four  per  cent,  for  the  fum 
of  1,750,0001.  fhall  be  payable  in  manner  herein  ex- 
preffed,  for  the  fatisfying  the  annuities  to  be  purchafed  in 
purfuance  of  this  act,  till  redemption  thereof  by  parlia- 
ment. 

Sea.  z.  The  faid  yearly  fund  of  70,0001.  fhall  be  pay- 
able out  of  the  monies,  which  after  the  faid  feaft  of  St; 
John  Baptift,  1728,  fhall  arife  into  the  exchequer  for  the 
duties  on  coals  and  culm,  granted  by  9  ann.  cap.  22.  con- 
tinued by  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  9.  and  made  perpetual  by  6  Geo. 
I.  cap.  4. 

Sea.  3.  The  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England  fhall  advance  into  the  receipt  of  his  majefty's 
exchequer,  the  fum  of  1*750,0001.  by  the  24th  of  July, 
1728. 

Sea.  5.  On  payment  by  the  bank,  of  the  faid  fum  of 
1,750,0001.  in  manner  aforefaid,  the  governor  and  com- 
pany, and  their  fucceffors  and  affigns,  fhall  be  intitled  to 
receive  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  out  of  the  faid 
yearly  fund,  one  annuity  of  70,0001.  to  commence  from 
the  24th  of  June,  1728,  and  to  be  paid  by  half  yearly 
payments,  at  Chriftmafs  and  Midfummer,  till  redemption 
thereof  by  parliament,  and  the  faid  annuity  of  70,0001. 
(hall  be  free  from  taxes. 

Sea.  6.  An  order  fhall  be  figned  by  the  treafury  for 
payment  of  the  faid  annuity,  and  the  fame  fhall  not  be 
determined  by  the  death  or  removal  of  any  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  treafury,  &c. 

Sea.  7.  As  the  money  of  the  faid  duties  fhall  be  brought 
into  the  exchequer,  the  fame  fhall  be  iffued  upon  the  faid 
orders  towards  difcharging  the  faid  annuity,  to  grow  due 
at  the  end  of  the  half  year  in  which  fuch  payment  fhall  be 
made ;  fo  as  fuch  payment  do  not  exceed  the  half  yearly 
payment  which  fhould  grow  due. 

Sea.  8.  The  faid  annuity  fhall  be  a  perfonal,  and  not 
a  real  eftate,  and  fhall  not  be  liable  to  foreign  attach- 
ment. 

Sea.  9.  If  after  the  24th  of  June,  1728,  the  produce 
of  the  faid  impofition  on  coals  and  culm  fhall  be  deficient* 
as  that  the  monies  arifing  therefrom  fhall  not  be  fufficient 
to  difcharge  the  half  year's  annuity  then  due,  then  the  de- 
ficiency of  fuch  half  year  fhall  be  fupplied  out  of  the  over- 
plus monies  of  the  faid  duties  arifing  in  any  fubfequent 
half  year;  and  if  at  any  time  after  the  25th  of  December* 
1728,  fuch  produce  fhall  be  fo  deficient,  at  the  end  of 
any  one  year  (computing'the  fame  to  begin  at  Chriftmas 
yearly)  as  that  the  fame  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  difcharge 
the  whole  year's  annuity  then  due,  every  fuch  yearly  de- 
ficiency fhall  be  made  good  out  of  the  firft  fupplies  which 
fhall  be  granted  in  parliament ;  and  if  no  fuch  fupplies 
fhall  be  granted  within  fix  months,  then  the  fame  fhall 
be  made  good  out  of  any  monies  which  fhall  be  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jinking  fund,  except  fuch 
monies  of  that  fund  as  are  appropriated  to  particular  ufes. 
Sea.  10.  Whatever  monies  fhall  be  fo  ufed  out  of  the 
finking  fund,  fhall  be  replaced  out  of  the  firft  fupplies  to 
be  granted  in  parliament. 

Sea.  11.  If  there  fhould  be  any  furplus  monies  arifing 
by  the  faid  duties  at  the  end  of  any  year  (computing  the 
fame  to  end  at  Chriftmas  yearly)  after  the  faid  annuity  of 
70,000 1.  and  all  arrears  thereof  are  fatisfied,  &c.  fuch 
furplus  fhall  be  referved  for  the  difpofition  of  parliament. 

Sea.  12.  Upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  bank 
of  England,  of  the  faid  1,750,0001.  and  of  all  arrears,  the 
faid  annuity  fhall  ceafe;  and  after  fuch  redemption,  the 
monies  arifing  by  the  faid  duties  fhall  not  be  applied  but 
as  fhall  be  directed  by  future  acts  of  parliament. 

Sea,  13.  If  at  any  time  after  the  25th  of  December, 
1729,  payment  be  made  to  the  bank,  of  any  fum  (not 
lefs  than  500,000!.)  in  part  of  the  principal  fum,  at  which 
the  annuity  is  redeemable,  and  alfo  of  all  arrears  of  the 
faid  annuity,  then  fo  much  of  the  annuity  as  fhall  bear 
proportion  to  the  monies  fo  paid  in,  fhall  ceafe. 

Sea.  14.  The  bank  fhall  continue  a  corporation  till 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  annuity  of  70,000 1. 

Sea.  15.  All  former  powers  granted  to  th;  bank   for 
affigning  any  annuities  or  capital  ftock,  formerly  purcha- 
fed 
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fed  by  them,  and  now  belonging  to  them,  fliall  be  revi- 
ved ;  and  the  governor  and  company  are  empowered  to 
transfer  the  faid  annuity  of  70,000 1.  as  they  fhall  think 
proper;  fubjeft,  neverthelefs,  to  redemption  by  parlia- 
ment, and  without  power  to  enlarge  their  capital  ftock 
out  of  the  fame. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  3.  f.  I.  after  reciting  the  aft  of  12 
Ann.  feff.  2.  cap.  9.  for  laying  additional  duties  on  foap 
and  paper,  and  on  certain  linens,  Jilks,  callicoes,  and  fluffs, 
and  upon  Jiarch,  and  exported  coals,  and  upon  Jlamped  vel- 
lum, parchment,  and  paper,  &c.  and  that  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England  have  agreed  to  pay  into 
the  exchequer  1,250,000  1.  for  the  purchafe  of  an  annuity 
of  50,000  1.  fubjeft  to  redemption  by  parliament,  to  be 
charged  on  the  furplus  monies  to  ariie  from  the  faid  ad- 
ditional duties ;  it  is  enabled,  that  yearly,  from  the  feaft 
of  St.  John  Baptift,  1729,  a  yearly  fund  of  50,000 1.  be- 
ing after  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  for  the  fum  of 
1,250,000!.  be  fettled  for  fatisfying  the  annuities  to  be 
purchafed  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  till  redemption  there- 
of by  parliament. 

Seel.  2.  The  yearly  fum  of  50,000 1.  fliall  be  payable 
out  of  the  overplus  monies  of  the  faid  additional  duties, 
which  fliall  remain  after  fatisfying,  &c.  fo  much  as  (hall 
be  due  to  the  South-Sea  company,  on  their  annuity  and 
additional  allowance  for  charges  of  management,  granted 
by  the  ait  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  and  the  treafury  fhall  quarter- 
ly, in  every  year,  after  the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift,  1729, 
at  the  four  ufual  feafts,  or  within  fix  days  after,  caufe 
the  overplus  monie's  of  the  faid  additional  duties  to  be 
computed,  and  applied  towards  making  good  the  faid 
yearly  fum  of  50,000 1.  without  diverting  any  of  the  mo- 
nies which  by  the  faid  aft  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  ought  to  be 
referved  for  fatisfying  the  faid  annuity  to  the  South-Sea 
company. 

Seel.  3.  The  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England,  fhall  pay  into  the  exchequer,  1,250,000  1.  be- 
fore the  6th  of  Oftober,  1729. 

Seel.  5.  On  payment  of  the  faid  1,250,000 1.  the  com- 
pany fhall  be  entitled  to  one  annuity  of  50,000  1.  from 
the  24th  of  June,  1729,  to  be  paid  by  quarterly  pay- 
ments, till  redemption  thereof  by  parliament ;  and  the 
faid  annnity  of  50,000 1.  fhall  be  free  from  taxes. 

Seel.  6.  Orders  fhall  be  figned  by  the  treafury  for  pay- 
ment of  the  faid  annuity,  &c.  as  per  1  Geo.  II.  flat.  2. 
cap.  8.  f.  6. 

Seel.  7.  The  faid  annuity  fliall  be  a  perfonal  eftate, 
and  fhall  not  be  liable  to  foreign  attachment. 

Seel.  8.  If  the  overplus  monies  of  the  faid  additional 
duties  fliall  be  deficient,  &c.  the  deficiency  fliall  be  fup- 
plied,  as  in  the  preceding  aelofi  Geo.  II.  flat.  2.  cap.  8. 
f.  9,  10,  and  11. 

Seel.  11.  Upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  bank 
of  England,  of  the  fum  of  1,250,0001.  and  of  all  arrears 
of  the  faid  annuity  of  50,0001.  the  faid  annuity  fhall  ceafe, 
and  the  monies  arifing  by  the  furpluffes  of  the  faid  addi- 
tional duties  fhall  not  be  iflued,  or  applied  to  any  other 
ufe,  but  as  fliall  be  directed  by  future  afts  of  parliament. 

Seel.  12.  If  payment  be  made  to  the  bank,  of  any  fums 
(not  being  lefs  than  500,000 1.  at  a  time)  in  part  of  the 
faid  principal  fum ;  and  if  payment  be  then  alfo  made  of 
all  arrears  of  the  faid  annuity ;  then  fo  much  thereof  as 
fhall  bear  proportion  to  the  monies  fo  paid  in  part  of  the 
faid  principal  fum,  fhall  ceafe. 

Seel.  13.  The  bank  fhall  continue  a  corporation  till 
redemption  of  the  faid  annuity  of  50,0001. 

Seel.  14.  The  bank  may  affign  the  faid  annuity  of 
50,000 1.  or  any  part  thereof,  but  fubjeft  to  fuch  re- 
demption by  parliament. 

Seel.  16.  Out  of  the  finking  fund  there  fhall  be  paid  to 
the  bank,  500,0001.  for  redeeming  a  proportionable  part 
of  the  annuity  of  80,000 1.  granted  to  them  by  flat.  11. 
Geo.  I.  cap.  9. 

By  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  aj.f.  16.  at  the  feaft  of  St  Michael, 
1738,  there  fhall  be  iflued  to  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  bank  of  England,  the  fum  of  i,ooo,oool.  out  of 
any  of  the  aids  granted  in  this  feflion  of  parliament,  for 
redeeming  the  annuity  of  40,0001.  part  of  the  annuity  of 
60,000  1.  in  further  part  of  the  principal  fum  of  2,ooo,oool. 
being  the  amount  of  exchequer  bills,  delivered  up  by  the 
bank,  according  to  the  direclions  of  the  aft,  3,  Geo.  I. 


cap.  8.  and  in  refpeft  whereof,  an  annuity  of  80,000  I. 
was  payable  to  the  bank  by  aft  1 1  Geo.  I.  cap  9.  and  of 
which  an  annuity  of  20,000 1.  was  redeemed  by  payment 
of  500,000 1.  purfuant  to  the  aft  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  3. 

By  15  Geo.  II.  from  page  527,  to  page  539,  reciting 
the  feveral  afts  of  7  and  12  Ann.  made  concerning  the 
bank,  which  continued  the  governor  and  company  an 
incorporation  till  1742,  fubjeft,  however,  to  powers  of 
redemption,  as  therein  mentioned. 

And  the  time  of  the  faid  two  former  afts  being  expired, 
the  company,  by  this  aft,  are  engaged  to  fupply  the  go- 
vernment with  the  farther  fum  of  1,600,000 1.  before 
December  25,  1742,  at  different  payments,  as  demanded 
by  the  treafury,  each  payment  not  to  be  more  than 
400,oool.  and  at  a  month's  notice. 

The  faid  fums  to  bear  an  intereft  of  three  per  cent. 
till  Auguft  1,  1743,  and  on  any  default  the  faid  com- 
pany may  be  fued  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  fhall  forfeit  twelve  per  cent,  damages,  and 
full  cofts,  for  which  their  flocks  and  funds  fliall  be 
liable. 

The  feveral  provifoes  contained  in  the  recited  afts  of 
7  and  12  Ann.  and  all  provifoes  in  any  other  afts,  for  de- 
termining the  faid  fund  of  100,000 1.  per  ann.  are  hereby 
repealed ;  and  the  faid  company,  and  their  fucceflbrs 
fliall  continue  to  enjoy  the  faid  entire  yearly  fund,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  duties  of  excife,  with  perpetual  fucceffion, 
and  privilege  of  exclufive  banking,  and  all  other  abili- 
ties, &c.  granted  them  by  any  aft  of  parliament,  grants, 
or  charters  ;  fubjeft  neverthelefs  to  fuch  reftriftions,  and 
other  agreements,  as  are  prefcribed  by  any  afts  and  char- 
ters now  in  force ;  as  alfo  to  the  power  of  redemption, 
as  in  this  aft  is  hereafter  contained. 

At  any  time,  twelve  months  after  Auguft  1,  1764,  on 
repayment  of  all  monies  lent  by  the  bank,  with  intereft, 
&c.  the  faid  yearly  fund  of  100,000 1.  fliall  determine. 

No  other  bank  fliall  be  allowed  by  parliament ;  nor 
fliall  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  other  perfons 
whatever,  united  in  partnerfliip,  above  the  number  of 
fix,  throughout  England,  borrow  or  take  up  any  fums 
of  money  on  their  note,  payable  for  lefs  time  than  fix 
months,  during  the  continuance  of  fuch  privilege  to  the 
governor  and  company,  who  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
corporation,  with  privilege  of  exclufive  banking,  fub- 
jeft to  redemption  on  a  year's  notice,  after  Auguft  1, 
1764,  and  repayment  of  the  feveral  fums  lent  with  in- 
tereft, viz.  3,200,000 1.  and  all  arrears  of  the  100,000 1. 
per  annum  and  all  principal  and  intereft  owing  them  on 
all  tallies,  exchequer-orders,  exchequer-bills,  or  parlia- 
mentary funds  (except  fuch  funds  as  are  otherwife  pro- 
vided for)  which  the  governor  and  company,  or  their 
fucceflbrs,  fliall  have  remaining  in  their  hands,  or  be 
entitled  to  at  the  time  of  fuch  notice  given,  as  aforefaid. 

The  governor  and  company  may  enlarge  their  capital 
with  any  farther  fum,  not  exceeding  1,600,000  1.  addi- 
tional ftock,  and  may  take  in  fubferiptions  from  fuch 
perfons,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  they  fliall  think  proper  -t 
and  all  fuch  fubferibers,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
having  paid  the  money  fubferibed  for,  fhall  be  united  to, 
and  incorporated  with,  the  faid  governor  and  company, 
and  adjudged  to  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  fubjeft  to  the  fame  regulations,  and  intitled  to  the 
fame  privileges  and  advantages  with  the  prefent  mem- 
bers of  the  faid  corporation. 

The  capital  ftock  increafed  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  afligna- 
ble  and  transferable  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  original 
capital  ftock  was,  before  the  making  this  aft;  and,  to- 
gether with  the  produce,  fhall  be  free  from  all  man- 
ner of  taxes,  charges,  and  impofitions  whatever  ;  and 
the  transfers  of  the  additional  ftock  fliall  not  be  charge- 
able with  any  other  {lamps  or  duties,  than  were  ufed  in 
transferring  the  former  ftock. 

No  perfon  concerned  in  the  ftock  of  this  company, 
whether  as  governor,  deputy-governor,  direftor,  manager, 
or  member,  fhall  be  difabled  from  fervtng  as  a  member 
of  parliament,  or  be  liable  to  any  penalty,  or  difability, 
prefcribed  by  any  afts  of  parliament,  for  not  qualifying 
themfelves  to  execute  any  truft  with  refpeft  to  affairs  of 
this  corporation,  as  perfons  who  execute  any  office  or 
place  of  profit  or  truft,  are  liable  to,  by  any  law,  now  in 
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force,  or  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt,  within  the  meaning  of 
any  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy. 

It  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft,  that  the 
governor  and  company,  and  their  fucceffors,  fhall  enjoy 
the  faid  annuity  of  100,000  1.  in  refpeft  of  their  original 
capital  ftock  of  1,600,000 1.  till  Auguft  1,  1743,  befides 
the  intereft  of  the  1,600,000  1.  to  be  advanced  as  afore- 
faid, which  intereft  the  faid  governor  and  company  are 
to  receive  back  by  way  of  difcount. 

Any  vote  or  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  fig- 
nified  by  the  fpeaker  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the 
public  office  of  the  faid  governor  and  company,  and 
their  fucceffors,  fhall  be  deemed  a  fufficient  notice  within 
the  meaning  of  this  aft. 

Any  perfons  who  fhall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  any 
bank-note,  bill  of  exchange,  dividend  warrant,  or  any 
bond  or  obligation  under  the  common  feal,  or  any  in- 
dorfement  thereon ;  or  fhall  offer  or  difpofe  of  the 
fame,  or  demand  any  money,  pretended  to  be  due 
thereon,  of  the  faid  company,  or  any  of  their  officers  or 
fervants,  knowing  fuch  note,  &c.  to  be  forged,  &c. 
with  an  intent  to  defraud  the  faid  company,  or  their 
fucceffors,  or  any  other  perfons  whatever  ;  the  offenders, 
being  duly  convicted,  fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  fuffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

If  any  officer,  or  fervant  of  the  company,  being  in- 
truded with  any  note,  &c.  belonging  to  the  company, 
fhall  embezzle  any  fuch  note,  &c.  the  offender,  be- 
ing duly  convicted,  fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and 
fhall  fuffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  charter,  it  is  ordained,  that  there  fhall  be  for 
ever,  of  the  members  of  the  company,  a  governor,  de- 
puty-governor, and  twenty-four  direftors ;  which  faid 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  direftors,  or  any  thir- 
teen, or  more  (the  governor  or  deputy-governor  to  be 
always  one)  fhall  be  a  court  of  direftors,  for  managing 
affairs  of  the  corporation  ;  but  this  limitation  by  the  un- 
avoidable abfence,  or  otherwife,  of  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor,  may  be  of  great  hindrance  to  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  corporation;  it  is  therefore  enacled,  that  when- 
ever a  court  of  direftors  is  met,  if  the  governor  and  de- 
puty fhall  be  abfent  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  after  the 
ufual  time  of  proceeding  to  bufinefs,  the  direftors  then 
met  (being  not  lefs  than  thirteen)  may  chufe  a  chairman 
by  majority,  and  proceed  to  bufinefs,  and  all  afts  done 
by  them  fhall  be  as  valid,  as  if  the  governor  or  deputy 
had  been  prefent. 

This  aft  fhall  be  deemed  a  public  aft,  and  judicially 
taken  notice  of  as  fuch,  by  all  judges,  &c.  without  fpe- 
cially  pleading  the  fame. 

By  19  Geo.  II.  from  page  155,  to  page  166,  the  pre- 
amble recites  an  aft  paffed  in  16  Geo,  II.  intituled,  An  Ail 
for  repealing  the  feveral  Rates  and  Duties  upon  Victuallers, 
&c.  and  for  transferring  the  Exchequer-bills  unfatisfied  there- 
upon, to  the  Duties  for  Licences  to  fell  fpirituous  Liquors, 
and  Jlrong  Waters  by  Retail,  &c.     Whereby  it  was  en- 
acted, that  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1743,  the 
feveral  duties  impofed  by  an  aft  of  12  Geo.  I.  upon  all 
victuallers,    and  retailers  of  beer,   within  the  city  of 
London  and  Weftminfter,  and  the  weekly  bills  of  morta- 
lity, fhould  thenceforth  ceafe ;  and  that,  after  the  faid 
twenty-fourth  of  June^   1743,    the   principal    fum   of 
481,400 1.    in   exchequer-bills     (part   of    the    fum   of 
500,000  1.  advanced  to  his  majefty's   exchequer  by  the 
bank  of  England,  upon  credit  of  the  faid  duties,  at  three 
per  cent,  per  ann.  intereft )  made  forth  in  purfuance  of  the  faid 
aft  of  12  Geo.  I.  which  then  remained  unfatisfied,  with 
the  intereft  thereon,  and  the  charges  of  circulating  the 
fame,  fhould  be  transferred  from  the  duties  then  charged 
therewith,  and  be  charged   (together  with  the  fum  of 
518.600 1.   to   be   raifed  by  the   before-recited   aft   of 
16  Geo.  II.  towards  the  fupply  for  1743)  upon  the  duties 
payable  to  his  majefty  by  another  aft  of  the  faid  16  Geo.  II. 
intitled,  An  Ail  for  repealing  certain  Duties  upon  fpirituous 
Liquors,  &c.  and  in  purfuance  of  the  firft-recited  aft  of 
16  &0.II.  the  faid  fum  of  481,4001.  in  exchequer-bills, 
as  alfo  the  faid  farther  fum  of  518,6001.  were  charged 
upon  the  faid  duties,  arifing  by  licences,  at  an  intereft 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum.     And  whereas  the  bank  is 
willing  that   the  faid    fum   of  986,8001.  in  exchequer- 
bills,  remaining  unfatisfied,  on  the  aforefaid  duties,  may 
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be  cancelled  and  difcharged,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  ac- 
cept of  an  annuity  of  39,472 1.  (being  the  intereft  on  the 
faid  fum  at  four  per  cent.)  to  be  charged  on  the  fame  fe- 
curities ;  and  alfo  are  willing  to  advance  unto  his  ma- 
jefty's exchequer,  towards  the  fupply  granted  for  the 
fervice  of  the  year  1746,  the  fum  of  1,000,000,  upon, 
the  credit  of  the  duties  arifing  by  the  malt  and  land-tax 
for  1746,  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  for  exchequer-bills 
to  be  iffucd  for  that  purpofe ;  provided  they  may  have  a 
power  to  create  and  difpofe  of  the  faid  fum  of  986,800 1. 
of  bank-ftock  (to  be  joined  and  incorporated  with  their 
prefent  capital)  in  fuch  manner,  and  at  fuch  times,  as 
they  fhall  think  proper  ;  with  fuch  farther  powers,  pri- 
vileges, and  advantages,  as  have  ufually  been  granted  by 
former  afts  on  that  occafion.  The  parliament  thinking 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  public,  to  accept  the  faid 
propofal  of  the  bank,  have  enacled,  that  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land by  the  25th  of  March,  1746,  fhall  deliver  up  unto 
perfons  nominated  by  the  treafury,  all  the  faid  exchequer- 
bills  charged  upon  the  duties  aforefaid,  amounting  to 
986,8001.  to  be  difcharged  and  cancelled  as  the  treafury 
fhall  think  fit,  without  iffuing  again  the  fame,  or  any  cf 
them. 

All  the  intereft  due  on  the  faid  exchequer-bills  to  be 
delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  with  the  charges  of  circu- 
lating the  fame,  fhall  be  paid  off. 

In  lieu  of  the  faid  fum  of  986,800  1.  in  exchequer  bills 
to  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  the  bank,  from  the 
25th  of  March,  1746,  fhall  receive  from  the  exchequer, 
an  annuity  of  39,4721.  being  four  per  cent,  intereft  on 
the  faid  fum  of  986,800 1.  until  redemption  thereof  by 
parliament. 

The  faid  annuity  fhall  be  paid  from  time  to  time,  with 
preference  to  all  other  payments  whatfoever,  out  of  the 
monies  that  fhall  arife  into  the  exchequer,  from  the  du- 
ties for  licences  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors  and  ftrong  waters 
by  retail,  in  purfuance  of  the  aft  of  16  Geo.  II. 

The  faid  annuity  fhall  be  paid  at  four  quarterly  pay- 
ments, viz.  on  the  feafts  of  St.  John  Baptift,  St.  Michael, 
Chriftmas-day,  and  Lady-day  ;  the  firft  payment  to  be 
made  on  St.  John's-day,  1746  ;  fubjeft  neverthelefs  to  re- 
demption, as  provided  for  by  this  aft;  and  the  faid  annuity 
of  39,472  1.  fhall  be  free  from  all  taxes  and  charges. 

For  the  better  and  more  regular  payment  of  the  faid 
annuity,  orders  fhall  be  figned  by  the  treafury  for  the 
payment  thereof,  which  fhall  be  valid  in  law ;  and  fhall 
not  be  determinable  by  the  death  or  removal  of  any  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  or  determination  of 
their  power  and  offices,  nor  fhall  the  treafury  revoke  or 
countermand  any  orders  fo  figned. 

And  for  the  more  fpeedy  payment  of  the  faid  annuity, 
it  is  enatled,  that  weekly,  or  otherwife,  as  the  monies 
arifing  by  the  faid  duties  fhall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
the  fame  fhall  be  iffued  upon  the  orders  for  difcharging 
the  quarterly  annuity,  fo  as  fuch  weekly  payments  do 
not  exceed  the  fum  which  fhall  be  due  at  the  end  of  every 
quarter. 

The  faid  annuity  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  a  perfonal, 
and  not  a  real  eftate,  and  fhall  not  be  liable  to  any 
foreign  attachment. 

If  at  any  time  after  the  25th  of  March,  1746,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  duties  arifing  by  licences  aforefaid,  at  the 
end  of  any  quarter  fhall  be  inefficient  to  pay  the  quarter's 
annuity,  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  deficiency  fhall  be  fupplied 
out  of  the  overplus  monies  of  the  faid  duties,  which  fhall 
be  in  any  fubfequent  quarter,  and  if  at  the  end  of  any  one 
year  (computing  the  fame  to  end  at  Lady-day  yearly)  the 
produce  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  pay  off  the  whole  year's 
annuity  then  due,  the  deficiency  fhall  be  made  good  out 
of  the  firft  fupplies  ;  and  if  no  fupplies  be  granted  within 
fix  months  after,  then  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fnikingfund 
(fuch  monies  therein  excepted,  as  by  former  afts  are  ap- 
propriated to  other  ufes.) 

Whatever  money  fhall  be  iffued  out  of  the  finking  fund, 
fhall  be  replaced  out  of  the  firft  fupplies  granted  by  par- 
liament. 

Upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  bank,  of  the 
faid  principal  fum  of  986,8001.  in  full  without  deduc- 
tion, &c.  and  of  all  arrears  of  the  faid  yearly  fum  of 
39,4721.  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  faid  annuity  fhall 
ceafe,  and  be  accounted  redeemed  ;  and  after  fuch  re- 
3  X  demptionj 
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demption,  the  monies  arifing  from  the  faid  duties  for  li- 
cences, fhall  be  applied  as  any  future  ail;  {hall  direft. 

If  at  any  time  after  the  25th  of  March,  1746,  pay- 
ment be  made  to  the  bank  of  any  fums  not  lefs  than  one 
moiety  of  the  faid  986,800 1.  at  one  time,  and  alfo  of  all 
the  arrears  of  the  annuity,  then  fo  much  of  the  annuity 
as  fliall  bear  proportion  to  the  monies  paid  in  part  of  the 
whole  principal  fum,  fliall  ceafe,  and  be  underftood  to 
be  redeemed. 

The  company  of  the  bank  may  admit,  and  take  in  by 
fale,  call,  or  fubfcription  (or  by  fuch  other  methods  as 
they  fliall  judge  proper)  from  fuch  perfons,  upon  fuch 
terms,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  they  fliall  approve,  for  en- 
larging their  prefent  capital  to  a  fum  not  exceeding  the 
further  fum  of  986,800 1.  additional  ftock  (over  and: 
above  what  they  are  empowered  to  create,  by  any  former 
aft  in  that  behalf)  and  from  time  to  time,  in  a  general 
court  (and  from  fuch  times  as  they  fliall  direft)  to  order 
the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  added  to  the  prefent 
capital  of  the  bank ;  from  which  time  fuch  monies  {hall  be 
deemed  as  part  of  the  faid  capital  ftock,  and  fliall  be  pro- 
portionably  enlarged  thereby;  and  all  perfons  on  whofe 
account  any  monies  fliall  be  paid  in,  as  direfted,  to- 
wards the  faid  fum,  they,  their  executors,  adminiftrators, 
and  affigns,  fliall  be  deemed  members  of,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  company  ;  and  fliall  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  be  taken  to  be  one  body  po- 
litic and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  hank  of  England,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  rules, 
and  enjoying  the  fame  privileges,  with  the  prefent  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation ;  and  all  executors,  adminiftra- 
tors, guardians,  and  truftees,  fliall  be  indemnified  in 
making  payments  upon  fuch  calls,  &c.  as  aforefaid. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  fo  increafed  fliall  be  trans- 
ferable, in  the  fame  manner  as  the  original  ftock  was 
before  this  aft ;  and  together  with  the  produce  thereof 
fhall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  &c.  whatfoever ;  and  the 
transfers  and  affignments  of  ftock  in  the  company's  books, 
fliall  be  liable  to  no  higher  ftampr  or  other  duties,  than 
are  now  payable  for  the  fame. 

The  company  of  the  bank,  and  their  fuccefibrs,  fliall 
continue  a  corporation,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  &c. 
belonging  thereto,  until  the  complete  redemption  of  the 
faid  annuity  of  39,472  1.  in  as  full  manner  as  the  fame 
are  fpecified  in  an  aft  of  15  Geo.  II.  intitled,  An  ail  for 
ejlablijhing  an  Agreement  with  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  advancing  the  Sum  of  one  Million., 
fix  hundred  thou/and  Pounds,  &c.  or  in  any  other  aft  re- 
lating to  the  faid  corporation. 

The  bank  fhall  advance  to  the  exchequer,  towards 
the  fupply  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1746,  1,000,000  1. 
upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arifing  from  the  land-tax 
and  malt-aft,  for  the  faid  year,  to  be  paid  at  fuch  times, 
and  in  fuch  proportions,  as  the  treafury  fliall  direft ;  fo 
that  they  be  obliged  to  pay  no  more  than  250,000  1.  at 
any  time,  nor  without  fourteen  days  notice  before  each 
payment. 

Upon  payment  of  the  faid  million,  or  any  part  thereof, 
by  the  bank,  the  treafury  fliall  make  out  exchequer-bills 
for  the  fame,  payable  out  of  the  duties  granted  by  the 
faid  two  afts,  together  with  an  intereft  of  four  per  cent, 
per  annum  until  repayment  of  the  principal  aforefaid ; 
and  the  faid  bills  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  the  rules  prefcribed 
in  the  laft-recited  afts  which  relate  to  exchequer-bills 
thereby  authorized  to  be  made  forth. 

In  cafe  the  bank  fliall  make  failure  in  any  of  the  faid 
payments,  appointed  by  this  aft  to  be  made  into  the 
exchequer,  at  or  before  the  times  limited  in  that  behalf, 
the  fame  fliall  be  recovered  to  his  majefty's  ufe  by  aftion 
of  debt,  or  on  the  cafe,  &c.  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Weft- 
minfter,  &c.  in  which  fuit,  &c.  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  England  may  be  declared  indebted 
to  his  majefty,  the  monies  of  which  they  fliall  have 
made  default  in  payment,  &c.  which  fliall  be  fufficient; 
and  upon  fuch  aftion,  &c.  there  fliall  be  further  reco- 
vered damages  after  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  for  the  mo- 
nies fo  unpaid,  befides  full  cofts  of  fuit. 

By  the  23d  George  II.  a  million  was  granted  his  ma- 
jefty,  to  be  raifed  by  annuities  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  charged  on  thefinking fund,  transferable  at  the  bank 
of  England,  where,  among  other  things,  itisenacled, 


That  thegovernor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
Iann  (notwithftanding  the  redemption  of  all  or  any  of  ' 
their  own  funds)  fliall  continue  a  corporation,  &c.  till 
the  annuity  to  be  purchafed  under  this  aft,  fliall  be  re-  - 
deemed  by  parliament ;  and  they,  or  any  members  there- 
of, fliall  not  incur  any  difability  by  reafon  of  their  doing 
any  matter  or  thing  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  &c. 

By  fiat,  it,  Geo.  II.  cap.  4.  the  bank  of  England  is  en- 
abled to  hold  general  courts  and  courts  of  direftors  in  the 
manner  therein  mentioned. 

By  fiat.  25  Gfs.II.  c.2j.f.  1.  the  feveral  fums  therein 
mentioned,  amounting  to  8,200,000 1.  carrying  an  inte- 
reft after  the  rate  of  3  I.  per  cent,  per  annum,  fliall,  after 
the  24th  of  June,  1752,  and  before  the  5th  of  January, 
1753,  be  converted  into  one  joint  ftock  of  annuities, 
transferable  at  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  fame  manner 
and  form,  as  the  faid  feveral  and  refpeftive  annuities  are 
now  transferred,  until  redemption  thereof  by  parlia- 
ment. 

The  preceding  afts  are  all  that  have  been  pafled  rela- 
tive to  the  bank,  fince  its  firft  eftablifliment,  and  as  they 
let  our  readers  into  an  account  of  its  ftock,  we  fliall  now 
only  defcribe  the  method  of  all  mercantile  tranfaftions 
there. 

And,  firft,  whoever  has  a  mind  to  keep  cafh  with  the' 
bank,  muft  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  firm,  in  a  book  kept 
for  this  purpofe,  and  apply  to  the  firft  clerk  of  thefe  ac- 
counts (commonly  called  the  drawing  accounts)  who 
will  give  him  a  book,  wherein  his  account  is  opened, 
which  book  he  takes  away  with  him,  and  for  which 
it  is  cuftomary  to  give  half  a  crown  ;  the  perfon  will 
likewife  receive  a  parcel  of  checks  (of  whofe  numbers 
an  account  is  taken  by  him  that  delivers  them  out)  on 
which  he  is  to  draw  on  the  bank  as  he  {hall  have  oc- 
cafion. 

In  the  books  (which  are  of  feveral  fizes)  different  co- 
lumns are  adapted  for  the  entry  of  cafii,  paid  and  received, 
and  alfo  for  the  entry  of  bills  depofited  till  due,  when 
they  become  ca{h  to  be  pafled  forward,  which  is  done 
the  firft  time  the  book  is  carried  to  the  bank,  after  they 
are  received. 

Whenever  you  have  any  cafh  to  pay  in,  you  carry  it 
to  the  bank,  with  your  book,  in  which  you  have  credit 
immediately  given  for  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when, 
you  want  to  pay,  you  draw  the  fum  on  one  of  your 
checks,  in  the  following  manner. 

To  the  cafhiers  of  the  bank  of  England.     April  21, 1766. 

Pay  to  Mr.  A.  B.  or  hearer,  on  demand,  two  hundred 
pounds,  tenjhillings,  and  two  pence  ;  for  account  of        CD. 

£  200  :  10  :  2. 

Which  is  immediately  complied  with,  and  debited  your 
account  in  the  bank-books ;  and  whenever  you  are  de- 
firous  of  having  your  account  examined,  you  carry  your 
book,  and  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  accountant's 
office ;  and  on  your  taking  it  again,  you  will  find  every 
draught  you  have  made  entered,  and  your  checks  re- 
turned you,  cancelled  :  and  no  money  will  be  paid,  ei- 
ther to  yourfelf  or  your  order,  without  fuch  a  draught,  or 
what  is  called,  a  write  off,  which  are  printed  flips  of  pa- 
per, with  blanks  left  for  the  fums  wanted,  and  are  al- 
ways lying,  with  pens  and  ink,  at  a  defk  in  the  great  hall , 
for  every  one  to  make  ufe  of  at  pleafure,  and  when  filled 
up  are  as  follow : 

April  21,  1766. 

Write  off  from  my  hank-hook,  me  hundred  and  fifty-feven 
pounds,  ten  Jhillings,  and  fix-pence. 


£iS1  :  10  :  6. 
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Which  you  give  to  any  one  of  the  clerks  fitting  on 
the  left  hand  going  into  the  hall  for  that  purpofe,  with 
your  book,  and  he  debits  you  the  fum  therein  defired, 
and  gives  you  money  or  notes  for  it,  which  you  pleafe  ; 
referving  the  write-ofF  as  a  voucher.  See  the  article  Ad- 
vices, how  to  be  given  the  bank  for  payment  of  bills,  ana 
what  thofe  drawn  on  by  commiffton  mufi  give. 

Ths 
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The  bank  will  difcount  bills  for  any  fum,  if  the 
holders  and  accepters  are  to  the  directors  fatisfaction ; 
the  foreign  ones  after  the  rate  of  four,  and  inland  at  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  order  to  get  this  tranfadtion 
effected,  you  muft  defcribe  the  bills  on  a  flip  of  paper, 
with  yours  and  the  acceptor's  names,  and  deliver^it,  with 
the  bills,  to  a  clerk,  who  attends  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
fame  office  where  the  checks  are  delivered,  and  he  carries 
it  to  the  committee,  who  either  accept  or  reject  the  pro- 
pofal,  without  affigning  any  reafon  for  their  behaviour  ; 
if  the  former,  the  money  is  immediately  paid  you  by  the 
proper  clerk,  with  a  deduction  of  the  difcount. 

The  bank  will  receive  by  way  of  depofit,  from  any 
perfon  keeping  cam  with  them,  bullion,  foreign  fpecie, 
jewels,  or  any  fuch  effects  that  are  not  bulky,  and  take 
care  of  them  till  called  for;  but  they  will  give  no  receipt 
with  them,  nor  otherwife  oblige  themfelves  to  beanfwer- 
able  for  their  fafety ;  as  they  charge  nothing  for  their 
clerks  attendance,  either  at  their  receipt  or  delivery,  nor  for 
the  depofit :  but  they  are  fealed  up,  and  ticketed  with  the 
name  of  their  owners,  &c.  who  may  receive  them  in  the 
fame  form  they  were  delivered  whenever  they  think  proper . 
No  body  is  obliged  to  pay  a  perfonal  attendance  for 
any  tranfadtion  with  the  bank,  but  may  fend  another 
with  their  book  for  entries,  &c.  as  moft  merchants  do 
their  clerks;  and  all  poffible  difpatch  is  given  to  every 
one  in  their  turn.  See  the  article  Advancements  of 
money,  on  what  things  the  bank  will  make  them. 

The  bufinefs  of  this  corporation  was  for  many  years 
carried  on  at  Grocers-hall  in  the  Poultry  (though  the  firft 
fubfcription  was  taken  in  at  the  Mercers  in  Cheapfide, 
whilft  the  other  was  getting  ready)  till  they  erected  the 
fpacious  pile  they  at  prefent  occupy,  in  Threadneedle- 
ftrcet,  now  made  more  confpicuous  by  opening  the 
ftreets,  &c.  to  it,  in  confequence  of  a  late  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Here  offices  are  appropriated  for  every  branch  of 
their  employment ;  their  cam,  notes,  and  every  thing  of 
value,  are  preferved  in  the  fubterraneous  vaults,  to  guard 
them  from  fire,  and  the  whole  houfe  fecured  by  very 
ftrong  fubftantial  faftenings,  guarded  by  feveral  watch- 
men ftationed  nightly,  in  different  parts  of  it. 

The  corporation  is  under  the  management  of  a  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors  ;  of 
which  latter,  three  attend  from  ten  o'clock  till  twelve 
(Sundays  and  holidays  excepted)  for  fourteen  days  toge- 
ther, and  are  then  fucceeded  by  the  like  number  for  the 
fame  term,  till  the  whole  have  taken  their  rotation  ;  and 
Thurfday,  being  their  court-day,  the  governor,  deputy, 
and  all  the  directors  meet,  except  fuch  as  be  out  of  town, 
or  are  hindered  by  ficknefs,  as  they  are  very  punctual 
and  exact  in  their  attendance  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  for  which  the  governor  has  200,  the  deputy 
200,  and  each  of  the  directors  150 1.  per  annum.  They 
are  chofen  yearly  by  a  general  court,  out  of  the  principal 
proprietors  of  bank-ftock,  and  are  always  gentlemen  of 
large  fortunes,  but  more  refpected  and  efleemed  for  their 
ftrict  adherence  to  integrity  and  honour. 

The  qualification  of  the  governor  is  4000 1.  of  the  de- 
puty-governor 3000 1.  and  for  the  director  2000 1.  bank- 
flock,  and  that  a  perfon  may  be  privileged  to  vote  at 
their  election  he  muft  have  500 1.  of  the  faid  flock. 

And  from  the  preceding  account  of  the  bank's  efta- 
blifhment  and  direction,  it  will  readily  be  feen  how 
much  eafier  affairs  are  tranfadted  here  than  in  any  one  of 
thofe  above-mentioned  abroad  :  in  ours,  no  fines  are  ex- 
torted, no  perfonal  attendance  required,  nor  any  delays 
occafioned  by  fhutting  up,  or  non-attendance  in  an  af- 
ternoon, as  the  bank  of  England  is  never  fhut  but  three 
days  in  a  yeaF  (Sundays  excepted)  and  tranfacts  bufinefs 
from  nine  in  the  morning  to  five  at  night,  when  that  of 
the  day  ends,  as  to  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money, 
though  the  clerks  have  ftill  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  employ  to  balance  the  tranfactions  of  the 
day,  which,  after  the  aforefaid  hours,  they  immediately 
apply  themfelves  to  perform.  Here  is  no  obligation  laid 
ou  any  one  to  pay  in  bank-money,  or  to  be  fatisfied  with 
bank-notes ;  but  everyone  is  at  libei  ty  to  infift  on  payment, 
in  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom:  yet,  as  the  former  are 
the  readieft  payment,  and  a  few  minutes  may  convert  them 
into  cam,  it  is  commonly  preferred,  efpecially  for  any  large 
fum ;  fo  that  our  bank,  compared  with  the  moft  celebrated, 
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and  beft  of  the  foreign  ones,  muft  in  every  fhape  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  mercantile  part  of  mankind,  as  well  as  by 
thofe  gentlemen  whofe  large  perfonal  eflates  would  make 
them  at  a  lofs  fometimes  for  a  place  of  fecurity,  if  there 
was  no  bank  fubfifting  to  ferve  them.  And  if  the  com- 
parifon  with  the  beft  abroad  places  ours  in  fo  advantageous 
a  light,  what  fliall  we  fay  when  we  reflect  on  the  fhock- 
ing  confequences  of  that  erected  a  few  years  fmce  in 
France,  where  the  fatal  effects  are  felt  to  this  very  day  ? 
How  ought  every  Englifhman  to  thank  Providence  for 
his  lot,  who  made  him  native  of  a  country  fecured  by  the 
moft  wholefome  laws,  under  the  government  of  the  beft 
of  kings,  and  where  every  individual  enjoys  his  property 
unmolefted  !  How  ought  we  to  eulogize  and  praife  our 
gracious  benefactor,  for  placing  us  in  a  ftate  of  freedom 
and  eafe,  whilft  our  immediate  neighbours  are  galled  with 
the  yoke  of  an  almoft  Egyptian  bondage,  where  nothing 
can  fecure  them  from  the  ftrokes  of  a  tyrannical  and  de- 
fpotic  government,  which  too  often  appropriates  the  fub- 
jedts  fortune  to  be  fquandered  away  in  ambitious  defigns, 
and  fchemes  for  aggrandizing  the  prince,  tho'  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  vaflals.  This  was  the  apparent  intent  of  the 
Parifian  bank,  which  funk  when  the  defign  of  its  inftitu- 
tion  was  anfwered,  by  bringing  all  the  coin  of  the  king- 
dom into  the  king's  coffers,  and  then  reducing  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  paper  currency  to  lefs  value  than  it  bore 
when  it  came  out  of  the  ftationers  mops. 

BANKER.  This  is  an  ancient  employ,  as  there  was 
a  fpecies  of  it  among  the  Romans,  though  very  different 
in  the  exercife  of  the  calling  from  what  the  practice  is  at 
prefent  :  they  were  in  that  famous  empire  deemed  public 
officers,  who,  as  one  may  fay,  united  the  offices  of  ex- 
changers, brokers,  commiflioners,  and  notaries  all  in 
one;  negotiating  exchanges,  undertaking  trufts,  inter- 
vening in  purchafes  and  fales,  and  dextroufly  managing 
all  the  necefl'ary  acts  and  writings  of  fo  many  different 
functions. 

The  bankers  of  the  prefent  times  differ  very  widely  from 
the  above  defcription,  as  thofe  in  foreign  parts  do  even 
now  from  the  Englifh.  In  France,  Holland,  is'c.  they 
may  more  properly  be  termed  remitters,  as  the  principal 
part  of  their  bufinefs  confifts  in  the  negotiating  exchanges. 
Monf.  Savary  calls  them  merchants,  traders,  or  dealers 
in  money,  Who  make  contracts,  and  remifTes  thereof,  and 
confine  themfelves  to  fuch  tranfactions  only.  We  have 
alfo  fome  gentlemen  of  great  fortune,  who  act  on  the 
fame  footing  here  in  England  ;  but  when  we  fpeak  of  an 
Englifh  banker,  he  is  always  to  be  underftood  as  one  act- 
ing in  a  different  character  and  manner  from  thofe  laft 
mentioned  ;  as  thefe  limit  their  traffic  to  what  may  pro- 
perly be  called  banking ;  their  dealings  being  fimilar  to  the 
banks,  and  their  advantages  arifing  from  the  fame  nego- 
tiations, only  in  a  more  limited  degree ;  for  their  fhops 
are  the  depofitories  or  receptacles  of  their  cuftomers  mo- 
ney, which  is  paid  in  and  drawn  out  by  the  proprietors 
(as  in  the  bank)  at  their  pleafure ;  and  the  hankers  will 
alfo  difcount  bills,  and  advance  money  on  fuch  fecurities 
as  the  bank  does,  from  which  their  bufinefs  differs  in  no- 
thing, though  they  have  no  public  ftock  as  the  bank  has  ; 
but  the  advantages  arifing  from  their  negotiations  are  their 
own. 

The  tranfactions  in  the  offices  both  of  the  bank  and 
bankers  are  a  great  eafe  and  fecurity  to  people  in  trade, 
who  may  fafely  depofit  their  current  cafh,  and  call  for  it 
when  they  pleafe. 

Bankers  are  generally  gentlemen  of  large  eftates  and 
property,  and  tho'  fome  have  unhappily  failed,  it  is  an 
uncommon  cataftrophe,  the  bufinefs  being  certainly  as 
lucrative  as  it  is  genteel. 

The  denomination  was  in  England  firft  given  to  fome 
monied  goldfmiths,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  paragraph,  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament made  the  22d  and  23d  of  that  prince's  reign,  viz. 
"  Whereas  feveral  perfons  being  goldfmiths,  and  others, 
by  taking  up  or  borrowing  great  fums  of  money,  and  lend- 
ing out  the  fame  again  for  extraordinary  hire  and  profit, 
have  gained  and  acquired  to  themfelves  the  reputation  and 
name  of  bankers,  he."  and  their  bufinefs,  as  has  already 
been  faid,  is  copied  from  the  banks  in  all  parts,  tho'  with 
very  confiderable  additions  and  improvements. 

Bankers  or  goldfmiths  notes  are  not  to  be  accounted  cafli 
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till  received.  As  for  example,  A  draws  a  note  upon  a 
goldfmith,  and  fends  his  fervant  to  receive  the  money, 
and  to  inveft  it  in  exchequer  bills  ;  the  fervant  gets  B  to 
give  him  money  for  the  note,  with  which  he  purchafed 
the  exchequer  bills  ordered,  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
goldfmith  failed ;  it  was  adjudged  that  A  mult  anfwer  the 
money  to  B,  as  the  property  of  the  note  was  not  tranf- 
ferred  to  B,  there  being  no  indorfement;  and  he  could 
not  have  fued  upon  it,  it  being  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
pledge  or  fecurity  to  him. 

BANKRUPT   and   Banruptcy.     Could   trade  be 
always  carried  on  with  the  credit  which  is  neceffary  to 
fupport  it,  and  with  that  fuccefs  which  every   one  hopes 
for  by  adventuring  in  it,  it  would  be  the  moft  pleafant 
as  well  as  the  moft  beneficial  employ  that  any  one  could 
undertake ;  but  as  we  are  all  fubject   to  the   uncertain 
fluctuating  ftate  of  humanity,  our  ferenity  will  fometimes 
be  interrupted,  ,and  our  calms  and  funfhine  be  obfcured 
and  ruffled    by  the  clouds  and  tempefts  of  adverfity,  as 
well  in  this  as  in  all  other  employs  of  life,  and  the  fmooth 
paths  of  bufinefs  will  often  become  rugged  and  ftrewed  with 
thorny  troubles,  to  the  utter  change  of  the  pleafing  fcene, 
by  introducing  inevitable  lofTes  and  misfortunes,  inftead 
of  the  advantages  we  flattered  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of 
reaping  from    our  commercial  engagements.     Thus  the 
beft  laid  fcheme  may  be  overfet  by  fome  intervening  oc- 
currence, and  a  trifling  accident  frequently  demonftrates 
the  weaknefs  of  our  judgment,  and   the  fhallownefs  of 
our  defigns;  tho'  whilft  we  fubmit  our  actions  to  the  di- 
rections of  prudence,  and  fuffer  our  fteps  to  be  guided  by 
her,  we  may  juftly  be  faid  to  act  like  reafonable  men ; 
and    however   Providence,    for   our    punifhment,    may 
difpofe  otherwife,  we  certainly  take  the  beft  and  likelieft 
method  of  fecuring  to  ourfelves  that  fuccefs  and  profperity 
which  we  are  folliciting ;  and  in  order  to  guard  againft 
their  reverfe,  we  need  only  confider  the  caufes  which  na- 
turally drive  men  to  fplit  on   that  rock,  where  fo  many 
thoufands  have  been  wrecked  ;  fo  that,  that  man  may  be 
pronounced  happy  who  has  been  made  wife  by  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  others. 

M.  Savary  fays  in  his  Parfait  Negotiant,  that  the  fai- 
lures of  merchants  oftener  proceed  from  ignorance,  impru- 
dence, and  ambition,  than  from  malice  and  dejign  ;  and  we 
are  entirely  of  his  opinion,  more  efpecially  in  this  king- 
dom ;  for  whoever  reflects  on  the  confequences  of  cheat- 
ing and  deceit  under  a  ftatute  of  bankruptcy  here,  we 
fhould  think  would  avoid  it  with  the  utmoft  care  ;  as  he 
not  only  expofes  himfelf  to  the  penal  laws,  but  can  never 
expect  to  be  cleared  by  his  creditors  (tho'  he  fhould  not 
be  convicted  under  the  former)  and  confequently  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  making  any  thing  his  own  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  as  we  hope  none  of  our  readers  are  or  will  be 
of  this  number,  we  fhall  direct  cur  advice  to  thofe  on 
whom  perhaps  it  may  prevail,  and  endeavour  to  guide 
them  from  running  on  the  abovementioned  fhoals,  by 
perfuading  them  to  aim  at  the  diffipation  of  the  fogs  of 
ignorance  by  the  funfliine  of  learning  ;  to  correct  impru- 
dence, and  to  banifli  vain-glory  or  ambition. 

The  firft  may  be  done  by  a  ftrict  application  to  bufinefs, 
whilft  under  the  tuition  of  a  merchant  in  an  apprentice- 
Clip  ;  or  if  this  has  been  neglected,  and  our  reader  comes 
into  trade  without  fuch  ufual  form  and  inftruction,  we 
confide  this  work  will  fupply  the  deficiency,  not  only  by 
teaching  every  one  how  to  act  in  the  branch  of  commerce 
he  has  elected,  but  by  difplaying  to  him  a  general  trade, 
that  he  may  have  all  the  variety  poffible  to  chufe  out  of. 
Reafon,  if  engaged  and  ufed,  will  be  too  hard  for  impru- 
dence ;  and  ambition,  we  fhould  think,  would  be  checked 
by  difplaying  the  fatal  confequences  of  it,  and  by  thefe 
means,  a  failure  proceeding  from  all  or  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  caufes  may  be  prevented ;  though  ftill  there 
remains  one,  from  which  no  forefight  or  care  can  de- 
fend us,  we  mean  the  immediate  difpofitions  of  provi- 
dence (whereas  the  above  are  but  fecondary)  to  which 
we  ought  chearfully  to  fubmit  with  a  perfect  refignation, 
and  never  murmur  nor  repine  at  any  of  his  difpenfations, 
in  a  full  affurance  that  he  will  afford  fupport  and  comfort 
under  the  affliction,  to  every  one  who  fincerely  trufts  in 
him,  and,  when  he  fees  convenient,  give  a  happy  releafe 
from  it.  It  is  true  thefe  ace  hard  leflbns  to  mankind,  and 
rendered  more  irkfome  by  the  barbarous  treatment  the  un- 


happy too  commonly  meet  with  j  for  though  it  is  natural 
to  imagine,  that  a  man  who  has  been  truly  honeft  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  feemingly  been  efteemed  for  his  integri- 
ty, fhould  on  a  reverfe  of  fortune  meet  with  that  pity  and 
kind  ufage  he  has  fhown  to  others  under  fimilar  diftreffes  ; 
but  experience  convinces  us  that  this  is  rarely  the  cafe  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  found  that  though  friends 
may  feem  many  and  ftaunch  in  the  time  of  profperity,  yet 
on  a  change  of  circumftances  they  will  drop  off  like  blaft- 
ed  fruit,  quite  forgetful  of  favours  fhown  to,  and  kind- 
nefles  done  them,  and  at  the  time  you  become  bankrupt 
in  your  fortune,  you  will  certainly  find  them  fo  in  affec- 
tion and  returns  of  gratitude  ;  favours  feem  no  longer  re- 
garded than  you  are  in  a  capacity  to  continue  them,  and 
obligations  are  thruft  among  the  number  of  the  non-enti- 
ties, or  at  leaft  are  become  fuch  unfafhionable  things,  as 
only  to  be  owned  by  the  very  few  confeientious  and  be- 
nevolent. 

Acts  of  beneficence  are  not  to  be  expected  from  credi- 
tors, whofe  lofTes  generally  four  their  tempers,  and  keep 
their  refentment  warm  againft  the  unhappy  occafion  of 
them,  even  to  the  extinction  fometimes  of  humanity. 
But  one  fhould  think  that  the  lamentations  of  a  fallen  fa- 
miliar and  intimate,  frequently  heightened  by  the  tears  of 
a  tender  wife,  and  affecting  cries  of  their  innocent  babes, 
would  be  prevailing  objeds  to  excite  compaffion  from 
thofe  who  have  always  experienced  a  courteous  and  gentle 
treatment  from  the  unhappy  fufferers;  but  philanthropy  is 
almoft  loft  among  us,  and  mankind  are  grown  fo  degene- 
rate, as  to  become  infenfible  of  the  diftreffes  of  others, 
much  lefs  to  defend  them  from  or  adminifter  relief  under 
them  ;  the  unfortunate  man  is  now  equally  fhunned  with 
the  infected  one,  and  the  beft  ufage  he  finds  is  flights  from 
almoft  every  individual  of  his  quondam  acquaintance ; 
whilft  the  worjl  is  fwelled  to  an  immoderate  height  by  in- 
fults  offered  him,  contumelies  and  reproaches  thrown  out 
againft  him,  and  abufes,  invectives,  and  unmerited  afper- 
fions  are  frequently  added  to  compleat  the  catalogue,  and 
augment  his  miferies ;  few  regard  him,  fewer  ftill  carets 
him,  and  the  paucity  of  thofe  who  protect  or  affift  him, 
are  reduced  to  the  lowed  degree  of  comparifon.  This  is 
generally  the  cafe  with  thofe  whom  fortune  has  proftrated 
and  laid  low ;  though  there  is  ftill  a  remnant  of  men  a- 
mong  us,  who  are  actuated  by  every  tender  fentiment  of 
humanity,  and  as  opportunities  offes,  exercife  every  focial 
virtue,  whofe  compaffion  at  leaft  is  extended  to  all  afflic- 
ted objects,  and  their  charity  ftretched  to  the  utmoft  li- 
mits that  prudence  and  difcretion  can  warrant ;  they  re- 
main uninfluenced  by  the  example  of  their  neighbours, 
and  continue  fixt  and  immoveable  in  the  principles  of 
goodnefs  and  benevolence;  but  thefe  guardian  angels 
are  fcarce,  and  even  when  found  can,  at  beft,  only  allevi- 
ate, and  in  fome  degree  mitigate  and  take  off  the  fharp 
edge  of  affli&ion,  tho'  they  cannot  reftore  loft  credit  and 
reputation :  this  only  is  to  be  done  by  the  man  himfelf, 
and  the  fole  means  is  the  making  all  the  fatisfaction  to 
his  creditors  that  his  abilities  will  permit,  either  at  prefent 
or  in  future,  till  his  whole  debts  are  difcharged ;  for  fo 
long  as  any  part  of  thefe  remain  unpaid,  that  obligation 
fubfifts.  Honefty,  and  a  juft  reflection  on  things,  will 
teach  a  very  inftruflive  leffon  ;  and  as  the  miferies  fubfe- 
quent  to,  and  attendant  on  a  failure,  are  extenfive,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  the  bare  defcription  will  render  every 
perfuafive  fuperfluous,  for  avoiding  the  caufes  of  fuch 
great  unhappinefs ;  fo  we  fhall  conclude  this  introduction 
with  our  beft  and  fincereft  wifhes,  that  none  of  our  read- 
ers may  ever  experience  it,  by  adding  one  to  the  number 
of  the  unfortunate. 

BANKRUPTCY  in  England.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  bankrupt  has  been  given  under  the  article  of  bank ; 
and  tho'  according  to  our  laws  fuch  infolvents  are  gene- 
rally efteemed  crafty,  fraudulent,  deceitful,  and  extrava- 
vagant  forts  of  perfons;  yet  experience  convinces  the  un- 
juftnefs  of  this  aflertion  ;  and  that  many  unhappily  fall  in- 
to this  dilemma  through  the  badnefs  of  trade,  or  fome 
inevitable  accident,  without  bringing  it  on  themfelves 
either  by  extravagance  or  knavery ;  and  as  this  is  a  topic 
of  univerfal  confequence,  and  in  which  property  is  great- 
ly concerned,  we  fhall  give  a  tranfeript  of  the  acts  now  in 
force,  and  of  the  beft  reports  and  pleadings  we  can  collect 
about  it ;  and  fhall  in  the  firft  place  fheyv, 
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IVhat  perfons  may  or  may  not  be  bankrupts. 
Any  perfon  ufing  the  trade  of  merchandize  by  way  of 
bargaining  in  grofs  or  retail,  exchange,  rechange,  bartery, 
chevifance,  or  otherwife,  13  Eliz.  cap.  7.  Or,  feeking 
his  trade  and  living  by  buying  and  felling,  being  a  natural 
born  fubjeft,  or,  an  alien,  or  being  a  denizen,  21.  Jac. 
I.  cap.  19.  Or,  bankers,  brokers,  and  faftors,  may  be 
bankrupts,  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f.  39. 

An  inn-keeper,  as  fuch  can  be  no  bankrupt ;  nor  one 
victualling  the  fleet,  though  he  fells  the  overplus  to  mer- 
chants, 5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f.  39.  Skinner  276.  291.  3.  Mod. 
327,  328.  A  mere  buying  and  felling  brings  not  a  man 
within  the  ftatute,  but  it  is  intended  of  fuch  who  gain  the 
greateft  part  of  their  living  thereby.  Having  a  fhare  in  a 
fliip  ;  being  a  farmer ;  or  keeping  a  boarding-fchool, 
makes  not  a  bankrupt ;  buying  only,  or  felling  only, 
makes  not  a  bankrupt,  but  buying  in  England  and 
>  felling  in  Ireland  does,  1  Show.  96,  268.  3.  Lev.  309. 
Mich,  t  W.  and  M.  in  B.  R.  The  cafe  of  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  Mr.  Papillon,  and  al. 

John  Afhley  went  from  England  in  1720,  and  refided  in 
Barbadoes  till  1735,  where  he  was  a  factor  and  a  planter, 
and  traded  to  England  ,  by  fending  goods  from  his  planta- 
tion, and  receiving  goods  back  again  bought  in  England, 
and  he  difpofed  of  goods  fent  from  England  in  Barbadoes, 
for  merchants  in  England  in  1737;  and  committing  an 
aft  of  bankruptcy,  a  commiffion  iflued,  and  upon  a  que- 
ftion,  Whether  he  was  within  the  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy, 
upon  the  authority  of  Bird  and  Sedwick  (where  a  gentle- 
man of  the  temple  going  to  Lifbon,  turning  faftor,  tra- 
ding to  England  and  breaking)  was  adjudged  a  bankrupt, 
I  Vern.  687.  Raym.  375.  I  Syd.  41 1,  per  Hardw.  Chan. 
Mich,  1737.  I  Sal.  no. 

Where  a  man  buys  and  fells  under  a  particular  reftraint, 
as  a  commiffioner  of  the  navy,  or  a  farmer,  he  is  not  a 
feller  within  the  ftatute. 

Sir  Anthony  Bateman  had  been  a  great  merchant,  and 
was  mayor  of  London,  but  had  left  off  trade  fifteen  years ; 
the  court  held  he  could  not  be  a  bankrupt  upon  a  debt 
contracted  after;  but  the  jury  found  him  fo  upon  fuch 
debt,  and  a  new  trial  wasrefufed,  Cro.  Car.  549.  S.  C. 

If  a  trader  contracts  debts  and  leaves  off  his  trade,  he  is 
flill  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt  for  thofe  debts,  but  not  for 
thofe  he  {hall  contract  afterwards,  1.  Vent.  29.  S.  C.  166. 
If  a  man,  whilft  a  trader,  owes  a  debt  of  100 1.  to  A, 
and  leaving  off  his  trade  borrows  another  100  1.  of  the 
fame  perfon,  and  then  pays  him  one  of  the  100 1.  with- 
out mentioning  whether  in  fatisfadtion  of  the  former  or 
the  letter  debt,  yet  it  {ball  be  applied  to  the  former,  and 
the  creditor  fhall  never  charge  him  with  a  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy  for  that  which  remains.  Refolved  per  Holt. 
Camb.  463. 

A  farmer,  as  fuch,  cannot  be  bankrupt;  but  if  he 
deals  in  buying  and  felling  potatoes,  wool,  &c.  as  a 
trader  in  thofe  commodities,  he  may  be  a  bankrupt.  Cro. 
Car.  549. 

No  perfon  who  fhall  adventure  any  money  in  the  Eaft- 
India  company  or  Guinea  company,  or  any  joint  flocks  of 
money  by  them  raifed  for  carrying  on  the  trade  by  theEaft- 
Indiacompany  or  Guinea  company  to  be  managed;  or  who 
fljall  adventure  any  money  in  any  flocks  for  managing  the 
fifhing  trade,  called  the  royal  fifhingtrade ;  nor  any  member 
of  the  bank  of  England,  on  account  of  his  flock ;  nor  per- 
fons having  fliares  in  the  London,  or  Royal  Exchange 
infurance  companies,  fhall  be  bankrupts  in  refpeft  thereof, 
13  and  14  cafes,  c.  24./.  3.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18./  10. 

No  farmer,  grafter,  or  drover  of  cattle,  or  any  recei- 
ver general  of  taxes  granted  by  ail:  of  parliament,  fhall  be 
deemed  a  bankrupt,  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f.  40. 

Thofe  perfons  who  live  on  their  manual  labour  only, 
as  hufbandmen,  labourers,  bare  handicrafts-men,  13  c.  are 
not  within  the  ftatutes ;  but  fuch  as  buy  wares,  and  con- 
vert them  into  faleable  commodities,  and  fo  get  their 
living  by  buying  and  felling,  may  be  bankrupts  ;  as  a  fhoe- 
maker,  who  buys  leather  and  fells  it  in  fhoes;  an  iron- 
monger, buying  iron,  and  caufing  it  to  be  wrought  into 
wares ;  a  nailer,  lockfmith,  CSV.  March  Rep.  37.  Cro. 
Car.  31. 

A  carpenter  in  London  has  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt, 
but  not  as  a  working  carpenter.  Chapman  a  Lamp/hire. 
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A  clothier  that  buys  wool,  and  has  it  made  up  in  cloth, 
or  works  it  into  cloth  himfelf,  may  become  a  bankrupt; 
but  a  taylor  who  makes  garments  only,  as  a  fervant  to 
his  cuftomers,  cannot  be  a  bankrupt,  though  a  falefman 
may.     Crimp's  Cafe. 

It  is  held,  that  a  vintner,  brewer,  baker,  weaver,  dyer, 
tanner,  &c.  may  be  bankrupts. 

An  action  of  the  cafe  will  lie,  for  faying,  of  a  mer- 
chant, mercer,  grocer,  fhoemaker,  dyer,  weaver,  corn- 
mafter,  or  baker  in  London,  a  milliner,  or  any  other 
tradefman  that  gets  his  living  by  buying  and  felling,  that 
he  is  a  bankrupt.     Noy  158.    4  &/.  19.    1  Roll.  Mr.  61. 

What  makes  a  man  a  bankrupt. 

ift.  To  depart  the  realm,  or 

2d.  To  begin  to  keep  houfe,  or  otherwife.  13  Eliz, 
cap.  11, 

3d.  To  abfent  himfelf.     1  Jac.  I.  cap.  15. 

4th.  To  take  fanftuary. 

5th.  To  fuffer  himfelf  wilfully  to  be  arretted,  for  any 
debt  or  thing  not  grown  due,  or  for  a  juft  cOnfideration. 

6th.  To  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  outlawed. 

7th.  to  yield  himfelf  to  prifon  ;  and 

8th.  To  depart  from  his  dwelling-houfe  to  the  intent 
or  purpofe  to  defraud  or  hinder  a  juft  creditor  or  creditors 
of  his  or  their  juft  debts  or  duty. 

9th.  Willingly  or  fraudulently  to  procure  himfelf  to 
be  arretted,  or  his  goods,  money,  or  chattels,  to  be  at- 
tached or  fequeftered.      1  Jac.  I.  cap.  15. 

10.  To  make  any  fraudulent  grant  or  conveyance  of 
his  lands,  tenements,  goods  or  chattels,  to  the  intent  or 
whereby  his  creditors  may  be  defeated  or  delayed  for  the 
recovery  of  their  juft  debts.     2f  Jac.  I.  cap.  15. 

nth.  Being  arretted  for  debt,  fhall  after  hisarreftlie  in 
prifon  two  months  upon  that  or  any  other  arreft  or  deten- 
tion for  debt.     Theie  lunar  months.     21  Jac,  I.  cap.ig. 

I2th.  Obtaining  privilege,  except  of  parliament. 

13th.  Being  arretted  for  a  hundred  pounds  or  more, 
of  juft  debt  or  debts,  and  efcaping  out  of  prifon. 

14th.  If  a  man  conceals  himfelf  in  his  houfe  but  a  day, 
or  an  hour,  to  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors,  it  makes 
him  a  bankrupt.     Palm.  325. 

If  a  man  commits  a  plain  aft  of  bankruptcy,  as  keep- 
ing houfe,  &c.  though  he  after  goes  abroad,  and  is  a 
great  dealer,  yet  that  will  not  purge  the  firft  aft  of  bank- 
ruptcy; but  if  the  aft  was  not  plain,  but  doubtful,  then 
going  abroad,  and  trading,  will  be  an  evidence  to  explain 
the  intent  of  the  firft  aft;  for  if  it  was  not  done  to  de- 
fraud creditors,  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  it  will  not  be 
within  the  ftatute.  1  Sal.  no.  Hopkins  a  Ellis,  on  an 
iffue  direfted. 

If  after  a  plain  aft  of  bankruptcy  committed,  he  pay 
off,  or  compounds  with  all  his  creditors,  he  is  become  a 
new  man. 

Lying  in  prifon  makes  a  man  bankrupt  from  the  firft 
arrreft,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  the  firft  arreft,  upon 
which  he  lies  in  prifon,  and  not  where  he  puts  in  fuffi- 
cient  bail,  for  that  might  be  infinitely  prejudicial  and 
mifchievous,  and  no  man  would  ever  fafely  pay  or  receive 
from  a  tradefman.  Sal.  109.  Came  a  Colejnan.  Ad- 
judged in  B.  R.  and  confirmed  in  Exc.  cap.     Sal.  no. 

The  laft  refolution  is  contradicted  by  that  in  Smith 
and  Stracy,  where  it  is  held  by  Holt,  that  if  a  defendant 
renders  in  difcharge  of  his  bail,  and  lies  two  months, 
he  is  a  bankrupt  from  the  firft  arreft,  and  not  from  the 
render  only,  but  the  commiffion  being  taken  out  before 
the  two  months  were  expired,  it  was  held  ill  taken  out. 
2  Show.  519. 

The  lying  in  prifon  two  lunar  months  makes  a  man 
bankrupt  from  the  firft  arreft,  and  although  the  commif- 
fion was  taken  out  before  the  two  months  were  expired, 
yet  he  appearing  afterwards  to  be  a  bankrupt  by  a  rela- 
tion to  a  time  before  the  taking  out  the  commiffion,  it 
was  held  fufficient.  Hope  a  Gill,  adjudged  by  Lord  Raym. 
at  Guildhall,  Mich.  5  Geo.  II. 

Afts  of  bankrupt  mutt  be  in  fmudem  creditorum,  as  if 
a  man  be  outlawed  it  muft  in  fraudem  creditorum.  I  Keb. 
1 1 .    Bradford's  Cafe. 
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A  fraudulent  deed,  made  long  before  any  other  act  of 
bankruptcy  committed,  (hall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy.  Hutt.  42,  43.  Cartwright  a  Underbill, 
though  darkly  reported. 

If  after  a  commiffion  is  ifTued,  the  bankrupt  (hould  pay, 
or  fatisfy,  or  fecure  the  petitioning  creditor  his  debt, 
ftich  payment,  fatisfadtion,  or  fecurity,  ftiall  be  an  aft 
of  bankruptcy,  and  the  firft:  commiffion  (hall  be  fuper- 
feded,  and  a  new  one  granted.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  /  24. 
21  Jae.  I.  c.  19.  /  I.  But  thefe  fort  of  bills  will  not 
now  lie,  and  therefore  are  difufed. 

To  prefer  a  bill  or  petition  to  the  king  or  any  of  his 
courts,  to  compel  the  creditors  to  compound,  or  give 
farther  time,  is  an  aft  of  bankruptcy. 

In  refpect  to  attachments  and  fequeltrations,  they  mull 
be  of  the  party's  immediate  procuring,  and  not  by  his 
meer  default  or  laches  to  make  him  a  bankrupt  within  the 
the  flat.  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  1$.  And  what  fales  and  convey- 
ances made  by  perfons,  ftiall  be  deemed  fraudulent  within 
this  ftatute  to  make  them  bankrupts  may  be  confidered 
two  waysj  viz. 

1.  Either  fuch  as  are  long  before  a  perfon  becomes  a 
a  bankrupt,  &c.  or, 

2.  Such  as  are  made  fome  fhort  time  before  ;  for  what 
is  done  after  the  time  of  bankruptcy  is  totally  void. 
Gooding  30,  31. 

If  a  trader,  finding  himfelf  in  a  finking  condition  with 
refpect  to  his  fortune,  makes  a  conveyance  of  all  his 
lands  and  goods  to  truftees,  for  the  payment  of  his  real 
debts,  and  then  abfconds  ;  this  conveyance,  though  it 
may  be  truly  and  honeftly  intended,  ftiall  not  excufe 
him,  for  his  very  abfenting  makes  him  a  bankrupt;  but 
if  he  does  not  abfcond,  and  declares  his  intention  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  the  truftees  act  accordingly,  paying  pro- 
portionably  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  fuch  a  conveyance  with- 
out other  act,  ftiall  not  make  him  a  bankrupt,  as  here  is 
no  fraud. 

Before  the  making  the  fat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  one 
Norcourt,  who  had  long  followed  the  bufinefs  of  a  gold- 
fmith,  on  Michaelmas-day,  1726,  after  {hutting  up  his 
fhop,  and  contemplating  his  inability  to  pay  what  he 
owed,  made  an  affignment  to  one  Small,  of  two  leafes, 
and  alfo  of  two  thirds  of  his  ftock  in  the  wine-trade, 
which  he  was  concerned  in  with  one  Oudley,  being 
about  the  value  of  three  thoufand  pounds,  and  this  he 
did  to  give  a  preference  to  his  creditor  Small  (though 
without  his  knowledge)  and  to  fecure  his  debt,  who  in 
friendfhip  had  then  lately  advanced  him  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money.  Norcourt  never  opened  his  ftiop  again, 
but  went  oft"  the  very  next  day,  and  was  afterwards 
found  a  bankrupt,  and  to  have  become  fuch  the  day  after 
Michaelmas-day  ;  and  on  taking  out  the  commiffion,  all 
his  eftate  was  affigned  by  commiffioners  to  one  man  an 
affignee. 

On  this,  Small,  who  was  the  affignee  of  thefe  leafes, 
and  likewifeof  the  two  thirds  in  the  wine-trade,  brought 
his  bill  againftMan,  the  affignee  in  the  commiffion,  and 
aoainft  Oudley,  the  partner  in  the  wine-trade,  to  oblige 
them  to  account ;  it  was  here  objected  for  the  defendants, 
that  this  affignment  made  by  the  trader  when  it  was  re- 
folved  by  him  that  be  would  be  a  bankrupt  the  next  day, 
and  to  prefer  this  creditor  to  all  others,  by  which  the 
equal  diftribution  of  his  effects  intended  by  the  ftatute,  is 
prevented,  muft  be  a  void  affignment  ;  befide  it  being 
made  without  privity  of  Small,  &c.  is  therefore  fraudu- 
lent, after  all  which,  Small  comes  to  have  this  efta- 
blifhed,  and  through  partialitv  to  be  affifted  in  a  court  of 
equity,  which,  if  allowed,  will  effectually  fet  afide  fuch 
parts  of  feveral  ftatutes  as  give  an  equal  diftribution  of 
the  bankrupt's  eftate  to  all  his  creditors. 

Majter  of  the  Rolls.  This  is  a  cafe  of  confequence,  as 
it  affecis  trade  in  general,  and  as  it  tends  to  fruftrate  the 
ftatutes  made  for  the  equal  diftribution  of  brankrupt's 
effects  ;  hut  (fill  I  think' the  affignment  made  by  Nor- 
court to  Small  the  plaintiff,  is  good,  and  that  he  is  in- 
titled  to  an  account  of  this  wine-trade  againft  the  de- 
fendant Oudley. 

As  to  the  matter  of  bankruptcy,  that  is  a  term  not 
known  to  our  common  law,  but  introduced  by  ftatutes ; 
the  3d  of  Hen.VUl.  cap.  4.  which  is  the  firft,  is  very 


imperfect ;  the  next  of  the  13th  of  Eliz.  cap.  11.  is  more 
large,  and  that  ftatute  fince  enlarged  by  feveral  fubfequent 
ones :  now  thefe  ftatutes  do  afcertain  what  acts  make  a 
bankruptcy,  and  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  equi- 
table bankruptcy,  it  muft  be  a  legal  one. 

There  may  be  juft  reafon  for  a  finking  trader  to  give 
preference  to  one  creditor  before  another ;  to  one  that 
has  been  a  faithful  friend,  and  for  a  juft  debt,  for  money 
lent  to  him  in  extremity,  when  the  reft  of  his  debts 
might  be  due  from  him  as  a  dealer  in  trade,  wherein  his 
creditors  may  have  been  gainers;  whereas  the  other  may 
not  only  be  a  juft  debt,  but  all  that  fuch  a  credi- 
tor has  in  the  world  to  fubfift  upon  ;  in  this  cafe,  and 
fo  circumftanced,  the  trader  honeftly  may,  nay,  ought 
to  give  the  preference ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  it  is  not  the 
time  when  the  affignment  was  made  by  the  trader  lhat  is 
material,  provided  it  be  before  the  bankruptcy,  but  the 
juftnefs  of  the  debt  is  very  material. 

The  objection,  that  Small  the  affignee  did  not  know 
of  this  affignment,  feems  rather  an  advantage  to  it,  for 
this  (hews,  that  there  was  no  fraud  nor  importunity  ufed 
by  the  affignee;  and  fometimes,  upon  the  account  of  meer 
importunity,  a  trader  has,  when  in  trouble,  been  pre- 
valed  upon  to  make  fuch  affignment.  And  as  to  the  cre- 
ditor theaffignee's  coming  into  equity,  I  admit  that  every 
perfon  who  comes  here,  ought  to  come  with  an  innocent 
and  juft  caufe,  and  the  now  plaintiff,  for  what  appears, 
does  fo  ;  however,  what  diftinguifhes  the  prefent  cafe  in 
his  favour  is,  that  the  affignment  being  of  a  chofe  in  aclion, 
he  could  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  apply  no  where  elfe 
for  relief,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  affignment,  but 
in  equity. 

As  to  precedents,  the  fame  was  done  in  the  cafe  of 
Cock  and  Goodfellow,,  where  the  affignment  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Cock,  juft  before  her  bankruptcy,  and  in  truft 
for  her  own  children  ;  and  as  to  part,  it  was  but  a  direc- 
tion to  the  truftees  to  affign  her  ftock  in  the  bank,  &c. 
and  Lord  Macclesfield  declared,  that  it  was  fo  far  from 
being  an  act  of  fraud  in  Mrs.  Cock,  though  it  was  for  her 
own  children,  that  it  feemed  to  be  juft  and  commen- 
dable. So  in  the  cafe  of  Jacob  and  Shepherd ;  the 
trader  Shepherd  was  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  the 
deed  brought  ready  engrafted  to  him,  which  he  executed 
a  little  before  his  bankruptcy,  to  give  a  preference  to 
fome  of  his  creditors  ;  indeed  I  doubted  this,  but  on  an 
an  appeal,  the  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield  ordered  a 
trial,  to  be  informed  when  the  trader  became  a  bankrupt ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  deed  being  found  to  have  been 
before  the  bankruptcy,  the  decree  was  in  favour  of  the 
deed.  The  like  happened  in  Sir  Stephen  Evans's  cafe, 
who  having  executed  a  deed  immediately  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy, and  with  a  view  to  prefer  fome  creditors,  the 
fame  prevailed.  So  that  according  to  thefe  precedents, 
I  muft  decree  in  favour  of  this  deed,  giving  a  preference 
to  the  plaintiff.     Norcourt' $  cafe,  Mich.  1 727. 


Of  the  commiffion  and  commiffioners,  and  how  they  may  ex- 
amine the  bankrupt,  his  wife,  and  others. 

A  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  can  iffue  only  upon  the 
petition  and  affidavit  of  a  creditor  or  creditors,  and  not 
unlefs  the  fingle  debt  of  fuch  creditor,  or  of  two  or  more, 
being  partners,  petitioning,  amounts  to  100 1.  or  unlefs 
the  debt  of  two  creditors,  fo  petitioning,  ftiall  amount 
to  150 1.  or  unlefs  the  debt  of  three  or  more  creditors,  fo- 
petioning,  (hall  amount  to  200 1.  and  alfo  upon  fuch 
creditors  giving  bond  to  the  lord  chancellor,  keeper,  or 
commiffioners  of  the  great-feal,  in  the  penalty  of  200  1. 
conditioned  for  proving  their  debts,  as  well  before  the 
commiflioners,  as  on  a  trial  at  law,  as  alfo  for  proving 
the  party  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  taking  out  the  com- 
miffion, and  farther  to  proceed  on  fuch  commiffion  as  by 
the  ftatute  is  directed.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  /  23. 

One  petitioned  for  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt  againft 
Lee,  and  his  debt  (amounting  to  100I.)  appeared  to 
confift  of  notes,  made  payable  by  the  bankrupt  to  other 
perfons,  who  had  indorfed  them  to  the  petitioner,  and 
to  have  been  brought  in  by  him  at  ten  (hillings  in  the 
pound ;  upon  which  it  was  objected,  that  a  creditor 
coming  by  his  debt  in  this  manner  was  not  intitled  to 
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Cue  out  a  commiflion ;  but  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield 
ruled,  that  though  the  petitioner  had  thus  gained  the 
notes,  he  was  a  creditor  for  the  full  fums  of  them,  and 
may  fue  out  a  commiflion  accordingly.  I  Peer  Will.  182. 
Hill.  Term  1721.  ex  parte  Lee. 

A  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  is  not  a  matter  difcre- 
tionary,  but  to  be  granted  de  jure ;  and  it  has  been  ad- 
judged, that  if  all  the  petioning  creditors  for  a  commif- 
lion mould  agree  to  have  it  difcharged  or  fuperfeded,  it 
may  be  granted  ;  and  in  cafe  other  creditors,  that  were 
not  petitioners,  fhould  pray  a  renewal  of  the  commiflion, 
or  a  revocation  of  the  fuperfedeas,  it  may  be  granted. 
I  Vern.  152.     Alderman  Baciwell's  cafe. 

After  a  commiflion  is  fued  forth,  and  dealt  in  by  the 
commiflioners,  they  may  proceed  though  the  bankrupt 
die.      1  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  f.  17.     2  Show,  cafes  193. 

The  commiflion  (hall  not  abate  by  the  death  of  the 
king  ;  and  commiflions  fhall  be  renewed  on  the  death  of 
the  commiflioners  upon  paying  half  fees.     5  Geo.  II.  £.30. 

/.AS- 

The  commiflioners  are  appointed  under  the  great-feal, 
and  ought  to  be  men  (as  the  lord  Coke  fays)  of  wifdom, 
honefty,  and  difcretion  ;  as  they  have  power  over  the 
whole  eftate,  freehold,  copyhold,  goods,  debts,  chattels, 
and  effects  of  the  bankrupt.     13  Eliz.  c.  7. 

The  commiflioners  may  fell  the  bankrupt's  land  by 
deed  inrolled  ;  they  may  fell  his  goods  without  inrolment, 
but  not  land.     Ditto.     1  Vent.  360. 

The  commiflioners  may  fend  for  and  examine  fuch 
perfons,  as  have,  or  are  fufpefted  to  have,  any  of  the 
bankrupt's  goods,  wares,  or  debts,  in  their  cuftody, 
power,  or  ufe,  and  who  are,  or  may  be  fufpefted  to  be 
indebted  to  the  bankrupt,  and  to  examine  them  on  their 
oaths,  or  otherwife,  as  they  mail  think  fit,  touching 
the  premifes  ;  and  if  any  refufe  to  be  examined,  or  do 
not  difcover  the  whole  truth,  they  mall  forfeit  double  the 
value  of  the  goods  concealed,  to  be  diftributed  by  the 
commiflioners,  as  the  reft  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate.  1 3  Eliz. 

The  commiflioners  have  power  to  commit  perfons  re- 
fufing  to  appear  to  be  examined,  or  appearing,  refufe  to 
be  examined  on  interrogatories.     1  'Jac.  I.  <:.  15.  f.  10. 

One  Bracey  was  committed  by  the  commiflioners  for 
refufing  to  be  examined,  and  the  warrant  concluded, 
that  he  fhall  be  committed  until  he  conform  to  the  autho- 
thority  of  the  commiflioners  ;  the  words  of  the  ftatute 
1  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  are  "  until  be  fubmit  to  the  commijjioners, 
and  be  by  them  examined."  This  was  held  to  be  a  void 
commitment,  and  Bracey  was  difcharged  upon  an  habeas 
corpus.  5  Mod.  308.  Comb.  390.  S.  C  Sett,  and  Rem. 
234.  S.  C.   1  Sal.  348. 

Witneffes  to  have  their  charges,  to  be  taxed  by  the 
commiflioners,  and  paid  out  of  the  eftate ;  and  being 
guilty  of  perjury,  or  fubornation  of  perjury,  indictable 
and  punifhable  according  to  the  flat.  5  Eliz.  againft  per- 
jury.    1  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  /  11. 

The  commiflioners  mall  declare  to  the  bankrupt  how 
they  have  beftowed  his  lands  and  goods.    Seel.  15. 

The  commiflioners  empowered  to  examine  the  bank- 
rupt's wife,  touching  the  eftate.     21  Jac.  I.  c.  19. 

They  may  by  their  warrant  appoint  their  officers  to 
break  open  the  bankrupt's  houfe,  fhop,  &c. 

Commiflioners  may  examine  all  perfons,  as  well  by 
word  of  mouth,  as  on  interrogatories,  relating  to  the 
trade,  eftate,  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt,  or  any  aft  or 
afts  of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  may  reduce  into 
writing  the  anfwers  on  verbal  examinations,  which  mail 
be  figned  by  the  examinant,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  to 
anfwer,  or  not  fully  anfwering  all  lawful  queftions,  or 
refufing  to  fign  the  examination,  not  having  a  reafonable 
objection  to  the  wording  thereof,  or  otherwife,  to  be  al- 
lowed by  the  commiflioners,  they  may  commit  till  the 
party  complies  ;  but  the  queftion  refufed  to  be  anfwered 
muft  be  ftated  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  30.  /  16,  17,  18. 

If  a  warrant  of  commitment  be  infufficient  in  form, 
and  a  habeas  corpus  be  brought,  the  court  or  judge  before 
whom  the  habeas  corpus  is  brought,  mall  make  a  new 
commitment  to  the  fame  prifon,  unlefs  it  appears  that  the 
party  had  before  complied. 


Commiflioners  are  uncapable  of  acting  till  they  have 
taken  in  oath  that  they  will  faithfully,  impartially,  and 
honeftly  behave  in  the  execution  of  the  commiflion, 
which  oath  they  are  toadminifter  to  each  other,  and  keep 
a  memorandum  thereof  by  them,  figned  among  the  pro- 
ceedings.    5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f.  43. 

The  oath  is   as  follows ; 

/,  A.B  do  /wear,  that  1 will  faithfully,  impartially,  and 
honeflly,  according  to  the  bejl  of  my  /kill  and  knowledge,  execute 
the  feveral  powers  and  trufis  repofed  in  me,  as  a  commijfuner 
in  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt,  againft  E.  F.  late  of,  &c.  and 
that  without  favour  or  ajfeclion,  prejudice  or  malice. 

So  help  me  God. 

No  time  is  generally  limited  for  the  taking  out  the 
commiflion,  though  the  fooner  doubtlefs  the  better  for 
the  creditors;  and  the  provifo  in  the  ftatute  21  Jac. I. 
cap.  19.  as  to  particular  cafes,  mentions,  that  the  com- 
miflion muft  be  fued  within  five  years  after  fome  time 
when  the  party  became  bankrupt. 

A  took  out  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  againft  B  and 
kept  it  for  fix  months  without  doing  any  thing  therein  ; 
he  then  executed  it,  and  the  party  was  found  a  bank- 
rupt ;  on  a  petition  to  fuperfede  this  commiflion,  it  was 
faid  by  A  in  excufe  for  keeping  it  fo  long  by  him  unex- 
ecuted, that  he  was  not  at  firft  certain  his  proof  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  find  B  a  bankrupt;  but  it  appeared  afterwards 
there  were  good  grounds  for  a  commiflion,  and  that  he 
was  found  to  be  a  bankrupt  accordingly. 

In  this  cafe,  the  lord  chancellor  faid,  that  it  was  very 
wrong  in  A  to  keep  the  commiflion  thus  long  in  his 
pocket;  and  until  he  had  fufficient  proof  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy he  ought  not  to  have  taken  out  the  commiflion, 
which  by  having  been  kept  fo  long  private,  might  have 
been  the  means  of  drawing  in  multitudes  of  people  to 
give  credit  to  the  bankrupt,  and  of  furniihing  him  with 
opportunities  of  defrauding  many  ;  wherefore  he  fuper- 
feded the  commiflion  ;  and  it  being  objefted  that  this 
would  only  bring  a  frefh  expence  upon  the  bankrupt's 
eftate  by  the  charge  of  another  commiflion,  his  lordlhip 
replied,  he  would  take  care  that  the  former  commiflion 
fhould  not  be  at  the  charge  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate. 
2  Peer  Will.  Rep.  545,  546. 

A  commiflion,  at  the  complaint  of  fifteen  creditors, 
was  iffued  on  the  ftatute  of  bankrupts,  againft  alderman 
Backwell,  who  died  fhortly  after;  and  thefe  creditors 
having  a  judgment,  and  fuppofing  thereon  they  might 
have  better  remedy  than  their  proportion  would  amount 
to  on  the  commiflion,  they  ftuck  to  that,  and  the  heir 
of  the  bankrupt  paid  their  debts  ;  and  no  other  creditors 
appearing  then,  to  profecute,  the  commiflion  by  their 
confent  was  fuperfeded  ;  after  which,  thirty  other  credi- 
tors fued  for  a  difcharge  of  the  fuperfedeas,  which  after 
being  argued  before  lord  chancellor  Jefferies,  was  done, 
and  his  lordfhip renewed  the  commiflion  ;  for  thereafons, 
that  when  a  commiflion  is  granted,  it  is  not  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  petitioners  only,  but  exprefsly  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  the  creditors.     2  Chan.  Cafe  143,  191. 

A  commiflion  having  iffued  againft  one  Hughes,  on  a 
certain  day  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  commif- 
fioners  met,  and  proceeded  to  declare  him  a  bankrupt, 
and  the  declaration  was  figned  by  them  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  affignment  of  the 
bankrupt's  goods  executed  by  fix,  at  which  inftant  the 
commiflioners  had  notice,  that  the  bankrupt  died  that 
day  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  the  firft  notice 
they  had  of  his  death  :  on  a  bill  brought  againft  an  af- 
fignee  under  the  commiflion,  for  an  account  of  fuch 
goods  of  the  bankrupt,*as  had  come  to  his  hands,  the 
defendant  pleaded  the  commiflion,  and  the  proceedings 
thereon  ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  held  the  plea  to 
be  good. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  commiflioners  in  order  to  de- 
clare the  party  a  bankrupt,  and  whatever  is  done  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  commiflion,  fhall  be  taken  to  be  a  dealing 
in  it,  if  never  fo  minute ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  the 
ftatutes  of  bankrupts  being  remedial  laws,  are  to  be  be- 
neficially conftrued,  in  favour  of  the  creditors;  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  my  lord  would  not  overthrow  this  commiflion,  and 
all  the  j  uft  right  of  the  creditors  claiming  under  it.  Talbot's 
Chan.  Cafe  184.  Hill.  1735. 

A  commiflion  of  bankrupts  was  taken  out  againft  a 
perfon,  and  upon  the  bankrupt  complaining,  that  one  of 
the  creditors  had  come  in  under  the  commiflion  and 
proved  his  debt,  yet  had  arretted  the  faid  bankrupt,  who 
in  his  petition  prayed  to  be  difcharged ;  and  here  lord 
chancellor  King  obferved,  that  it  had  been  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  court  of  equity  upon  the  latter  ftatute,  which 
difcharges  the  bankrupt  of  his  debts,  on  his  procuring  a 
certificate,  figned  by  four  fifths  of  his  creditors,  and  al- 
lowed by  the  chancellor,  that  where  a  trader  becomes  a 
bankrupt,  any  one  of  his  creditors  comes  in  on  the  com- 
miflion, to  prove  his  debt,  though  with  a  defign  only  to 
oppofe  the  bankrupt's  certificate,  neverthelefs  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  creditor  is  an  election  to  take  his  remedy 
for  his  debt  under  the  commiflion ;  and  if  pending  that, 
the  creditor  fues  and  arrefts  the  bankrupt,  it  is  taken  to 
be  an  oppre'flion  :  therefore  he  ordered  the  creditor  at  his 
own  expence  to  difcharge  the  bankrupt  out  of  cuftody. 
But  he  laid,  if  fuch  creditor  would  wave  having  any  be- 
nefit under  the  ftatute,  ftay  a  reafonable  time,  and  there 
was  an  improbability  of  the  bankrupt's  being  able  to 
gain  his  cirtificate  figned  by  four  fifths,  in  number  and 
value,  of  his  creditors,  or  allowed  by  the  court,  in  fuch 
cafe,  if  the  creditor  fhould  apply  to  the  court,  declaring 
his  confent  to  wave  any  right  or  fliare  of  the  bankrupt's 
eftate  under  the  commiflion,  and  praying  that  he  might 
fue  the  bankrupt ;  it  would  be  reafonable  and  proper  for 
the  court  to  give  leave  to  fuch  a  creditor  to  proceed  at 
law  againft  the  bankrupt  for  his  debt.     Mich.  1726. 

One  Salkeld,  a  clothier  in  town,  was  indebted  to  one 
Hale,  for  cloaths,  which  Salkeld  made  over  to  a  relation 
for  a  pretended  debt ;  on  which  Hale  brought  an  action 
againft  him,  and  having  obtained  judgment,  took  him  in 
execution  on  a  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum,  about  two  years 
after  the  act  g  Geo.  I.  cap.  24.  was  made.  The  relation 
took  out  a  ftatute  againft  Salkeld,  in  order  to  ferve  him, 
and  Hale  was  prevailed  on  to  be  an  aflignee,  though  the 
bankrupt's  eftate  proved  to  be  only  a  few  fhillings,  and 
fome  defperate  debts. 

Salkeld  thereupon  petitioned  that  he  might  be  dif- 
charged out  of  execution,  fince  Hale,  at  whofe  fuit  he 
was  taken,  had  come  into  the  commiflion  and  proved 
his  debt,-  and  not  only  fo,  but  was  the  aflignee  under  it. 
That  though  Hale  had  propofed  waving  all  benefit  and 
advantage  accruing  from  the  commiflion,  yet  this  was 
now  too  late,  he  having  come  in  under  it,  proved  his 
debt,  and  confented  to  be  an  aflignee,  which  was  a  plain 
election  to  proceed  this  way,  and  fuch  election  being 
once  made,  could  not  be  waved  afterwards.  But  lord 
chancellor  Parker :  this  commiflion  was  plainly  fued  out 
fraudulently  by  the  bankrupt's  relation,  to  difcharge  the 
bankrupt  out  of  cuftody  ;  the  propofal  is  fair  on  the  cre- 
ditor's fide  to  wave  any  benefit  under  the  commiflion, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  accepted  ;  and  the  creditor 
cannot  be  faid  to  elect  to  be  fatisfied  out  of  an  eftate, 
■when  there  is  no  eftate,  which  more  particularly  di- 
ftinguifties  this  cafe.  I  will  not  difcharge  this  bankrupt 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  creditor,  where  it  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  thing,  that  the  commiflion  was  fued  out  in 
favour  of  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  by  his  relation,  and  not 
for  the  fervice  and  advantage  of  the  creditors.  Salkeld's 
Cafe.  1  Peer  Will.  Rep.  560.  Trim.  17 19.  L.  C. 
Parker. 

Of  the  bankrupt's  furrender,  examination,  difcovery,  allow- 
ance, and  certificate ;  and  of  entering  the  proceedings,  &.c. 
of  record. 

After  the  commiflioners  named  in  a  commiflion  of 
bankruptcy  fued  for,  have,  in  confequence  of  proofs 
made  to  them,  found  any  one  to  be  a  bankrupt ;  they 
make  and  fign  the  following  declaration,  viz. 

"  We  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed  (or  un- 
derwritten) being  the  major  part  of  the  commiflioners 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  commiflion  of  bank- 
rupts, awarded  againft  C.  D.  &c.  upon  the  oath  and 


examination  of  divers  witnefles,  do  conceive  (or  have 

found)   that  the  faid  C.  D.  the day  of  January 

laft  (or  before  the  fuing  forth  of  the  faid  commiflion) 
was  and  did  become  a  bankrupt,  within  all,  or  fome  of 
the  ftatutes,  made  concerning  bankrupts ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  declare  him  to  be  a  bankrupt,  and  to  have  been 
fo  from  that  time." 

G.  H. 
I.  K. 

L.  M. 

But  the  commiflioners  are  generally  cautious  in  declaring  the 
bankruptcy  from  a  certain  time,  but  leave  it  to  a  trial  at  law, 
in  cafe  there  be  any  quejlion  or  doubt  of  it ;  and  this  is  to  fe- 
cure  them/elves  from  actions  that  may  be  brought  again/}  them. 

Alfo  it  is  here  obferved,  that  the  declaring  of  the  com- 
miflioners, whether  he  be  a  bankrupt  or  not,  doth  not 
acquit  or  charge  him,  unlefs  in  truth  it  were  fo. 

And  after  they  have  declared  the  party  a  bankrupt, 
they  then  make  out  the  following  warrant  for  feizing 
his  effects. 

"  Whereas  the  king's  majefty's  commiflion  under  the 
great-feal  of  Great-Britain,  grounded  upon  the  feveral 
ftatutes  made  concerning  bankrupts,  bearing  date  at 
Weftminfter  the  fame  day  with  this  our  warrant  (or  ac- 
cording to  the  date)  hath  been  awarded  againft  A.  B.  of, 
&c.  dealer  and  chapman,  directed  to  us  who  have  here- 
unto fet  our  hands  and  feals,  together  with  F.  C.  Efq; 
and  D.  S.  gentleman  ;  and  we  being  the  major  part  of 
the  commiflioners  named  and  authorized  by  virtue  of  the 
faid  commiflion,  having  begun  to  put  the  faid  commif- 
fion  in  execution,  upon  due  examination  of  witnefles,  or 
other  good  proof  upon  oath  before  us  taken,  have  found 
that  he,  the  faid  A.  B.  did  for  feveral  years  laft  paft 
trade  and  deal  as  a  chapman,  and  by  fuch  his  deal- 
ings became  indebted  to  C.  D.  of,  &c.  hatter,  in  the 
fum  of  one  hundred  and- eighty  pounds,  and  being  fo 
indebted  as  aforefaid,  he  the  faid  A.  B.  became  bank- 
rupt to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  within  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  feveral  ftatutes  made  againft  bank- 
rupts, fome  or  one  of  them,  before  the  date  and  fuing 
forth  of  the  faid  commiflion  ;  thefe  are  therefore,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  faid  commiflion,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  there- 
in mentioned,  to  will  and  require,  authorize  and  im- 
power,  you,  and  every  of  you,  to  whom  this  our  war- 
rant is  directed,  forthwith  to  enter  into  and  upon  the 
houfe  and  houfes  of  him  the  faid  A.  B.  and  alfo  into  all 
other  place  or  places,  belonging  to  him  the  faid  A.  ]>. 
where  any  of  his  goods  are,  or  are  fufpected  to  be,  and' 
there  feize  all  the  ready  money,  jewels,  plate,  houfhold- 
ftuff,  goods,  merchandize,  books  of  account,  and  all 
other  things  whatfoever  belonging  to  him  the  faid  A.  B. 
and  fuch  things  as  you  {hall  fo  feize  you  fhall  caufe  to  be 
inventorized  and  appraifed,  by  honeft  men  of  fkill  and 
judgment,  and  the  fame  you  fhall  return  to  us  with  all 
convenient  fpeed,  and  what  you  fhall  fo  feize  you  fhall 
fafely  detain  and  keep  in  your  poffeflion  until  we  (hall 
give  you  order  for  the  difpofal  thereof;  and  in  cafe  of 
refiftance,  or  of  not  having  the  key  or  keys,  of  any  door 
or  lock  belonging  to  any  place  or  places  of  him  the  faid 
A.  B.  where  any  of  his  goods  are,  or  are  fufpected  to  be, 
you  fhall  break  open,  or  caufe  the  fame  to  broken  open, 
for  the  better  execution  of  this  our  warrant.  Given  un- 
der our  hands  and  feals  this  day  of  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord 

J.  H. 

"  To  G.  H.  our  meffenger,  and  J.  W. 

alfo  to  J.  K.  his  ajji/lant."  A.  H. 

To  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  conjlables,  headboroughs,  and  all  other 
his  majefty's  loving  fubjeSls,  whom  we  require  to  be  aiding 
and  afffling  in  the  execution  of  this  our  warrant,  as  occa- 
fon  /hall  require. 

And  likewife  fend  a  fummons  to  the  bankrupt,  which 
is  alfo  his  warrant  of  protection  from  arrefts  during  the 
forty-two  days  allowed  for  his  examination  or  the  farther 
time  granted  for  finilhing  it,  being  forty-nine  days,  the 
form  of  which  is  as  follows : 

1  "  Whereas 
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"  Whereas  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt  on  the 
day  of  iffued   under   the   great-feal   of 

Great-Britain,  againft  A.  B.  of,  &c.  dealer  and  chap- 
man ;  and  whereas  the  major  part  of  the  commiflioners 
in  the  faid  commiffion  named  and  authorized,  have  de- 
clared you  to  be  a  bankrupt ;  we  the  faid  commiflioners 
do  hereby  fummon  and  require  you,  the  faid  A.  B.  per- 
fonally  to  be  and  appear  before  the  commiflioners  in  the 
faid  commiffion  named,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  on 
the  day  of  inftant,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 

and  on  the  and  days  of  next,  at 

three  in  the  afternoon,  at  Guildhall,  London,  then  and 
there  to  be  examined,  and  to  make  a  full  and  true  difco- 
very  and  difclofure  of  all  your  eftate  and  effects,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  acts  of  parliament  now  in 
force  concerning  bankrupts;  and  particularly  the  actpaffed 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  late  majefty's  reign,  intitled, 
An  Ail  to  prevent  the  committing  of  Fraud  by  Bankrupts  ; 
ai^d  herein  fail  not  at  your  peril.  Given  under  our  hands 
day  of 

I.  H. 

I.  W. 

To  A.  B.  the  bankrupt.  A.  H. 

As  foon  as  the  warrant  of  feizure  is  executed,  and  the 
bankrupt  has  received  his  fummons  from  the  comm  iffioners, 
he  ought  in  prudence  to  furrender  himfelf  at  their  firft  meet- 
ing, as  well  to  fhew  his  willingnefs  of  complying  with 
the  ftatute  as  to  fecure  himfelf  from  arrefts  and  imprifon- 
ment,  though  his  appearing  at  the  faid  time  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  required. 

And  after  fuch  furrender,  the  bankrupt  fhall  at  all 
reafonable  times,  before  the  expiration  of  the  forty-two 
days,  or  fuch  further  time  as  fhall  be  allowed  him  to 
finifh  his  examination,  be  at  liberty  to  infpect  his  books, 
papers,  writings,  and  accounts,  in  the  prefence  of  his 
affignee  or  affignees,  or  any  perfon  appointed  by  them, 
and  fhall  have  liberty  to  bring  with  him  fuch  perfons  as 
he  fhall  think  fit  (not  exceeding  two  at  a  time)  to  make 
out  fuch  extracts  and  copies  from  thence  as  he  fhall 
think  fit,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  make  a  full  and 
true  difcovery  of  his  eftate  and  effects  ;  and  in  order 
thereto  the  faid  bankrupt  fhall  be  free  from  all  arrefts, 
reftraints,  or  imprifonment  of  any  of  his  creditors  in 
coming  to  furrender,  and  from  the  actual  furrender  of 
fuch  bankrupt  for  and  during  the  faid  rorty-two  days,  or 
fuch  farther  time  as  fhall  be  allowed  him  for  finifhing  his 
examination.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f.  5. 

Provided  the  bankrupt  was  not  in  cuftody  at  the  time 
of  fuch  furrender,  and  in  cafe  he  fhall  be  arretted  for 
debt,  or  on  any  efcape-warrant  in  coming  to  furrender 
himfelf,  or  after  his  furrender  within  the  time  afore- 
mentioned, that  then  upon  producing  fuch  fummons, 
under  the  hands  of  the  commiflioners  or  affignees,  to  the 
officer  who  fhall  arreft  him,  and  making  it  appear  to 
fuch  officer,  that  the  fummons  was  figned  by  the  com- 
miflioners or  affignees,  and  giving  the  officer  a  copy 
thereof,  fhall  be  immediately  discharged  ;  and  in  cafe  any 
officer  fhall  detain  fuch  bankrupt  (after  he  fhall  have 
{hewn  fuch  fummons  to  him,  and  made  it  appear  it  was 
figned  as  aforefaid)  in  his  cuftody,  fuch  officer  fhall  for- 
feit and  pay  to  the  bankrupt  for  his  own  ufe,  the  fum  of 
five  pounds  for  every  day  the  officer  fhall  detain  him,  to 
be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of  his  majefty's 
courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  in  the  name  of  the 
bankrupt,  with  full  cofts  of  fuit. 

A  commiffion  of  bankrupt  iffued  againft  Philips  de 
Fries  in  the  month  of  July,  1732,  and  he  was  declared 
a  bankrupt,  and  required  to  furrender  himfelf  to  the  com- 
miflioners ;  and  when  the  meffenger  executed  the  warrant 
of  feizure,  the  bankrupt,  without  refiftance  delivered  up 
his  keys  and  effects  to  him,  and  promifed  to  fubmit  to 
the  commiflioners,  and  comply  with  the  directions  of 
the  act. 

The  fummons  was  not  ferved  upon  him  till  the  firft  day 
mentioned  for  his  furrender  in  the  Gazette  (and  three 
days  after  executing  the  warrant  of  feizure)  and  about  an 
hour  after  the  fervice  of  the  fummons,  and  before  he  fur- 
rendered  himfelf,  he  was  arretted,  and  thereupon  he  pe- 
titioned the  lord  chancellor,  among  other  things,  to  be 
difcharged  ;  and  the  petition  came  on  to  be  heard  before 
23. 


he  had  furrendered  himfelf;  and  upon  the  hearing,  lord 
chancellor  King  fo  far  confidered  what  he  had  done,  (and 
which  was  all  he  could  then  do)  as  a  compliance  with  the 
act,  that  he  held  he  ought  to  be  difcharged,  but  diffuaded 
the  bankrupt  from  fuing  the  officer  for  the  penalty  ;  and 
thereupon  an  order  was  made  accordingly  by  content. 

Every  fuch  bankrupt,  after  affignees  ihall  be  appointed, 
is  to  deliver  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  before  one  of  the 
matters  of  chancery,  or  juftice  of  peace,  unto  fuch  af- 
fignees, all  his  books  of  accounts  and  writings,  not  feized 
by  the  meffenger  of  the  commiffion,  or  not  before  deli- 
vered up  to  the  commiflioners,  and  then  in  his  power, 
and  difcover  fuch  as  are  in  the  power  of  any  other  perfon, 
that  any  ways  concern  his  eftate ;  and  every  fuch  bank- 
rupt, not  in  prifon,  fhall  after  fuch  furrender  be  at  li- 
berty»  and  is  required  to  attend  fuch  affignees  upon  no- 
tice in  writing,  in  order  to  affift  in  making  out  the  ac- 
counts of  the  eftate. 

If  the  perfon  againft  whom  the  commiffion  is  taken 
out,  is  in  prifon  or  cuftody,  the  commiflioners  grant  their 
warrant  to  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  or  marfhal  of  the 
King's-Bench,  or  to  any  perfon  who  has  the  bankrupt's 
body  in  cuftody  on  mefne  procefs,  to  bring  him  to  be 
examined  before  them. 

But  if  the  bankrupt  is  in  execution,  and  cannot  be 
brought  before  the  commiflioners,  then  the  acting  com- 
miflioners fhall  from  time  to  time  attend  the  bankrupt  in 
prifon  or  cuftody,  and  take  his  difcovery  as  in  other  cafes. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  obligation  of  every  perfon,  who 
is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
taken  out  againft  him,  to  behave  in  every  refpect  with 
the  greateft  integrity,  and  do  all  things  in  his  power  to 
ferve  his  creditors,  as  well  by  his  affiftance  in  fettling  his 
accounts  (which  he  fhould  carefully  place  in  the  cleareft 
and  trueft  light)  as  by  his  diligent  attendance  on  the  af* 
fignees,  and  putting  them  in  the  beft  method  of  fecuring 
and  recovering  his  effects  ;  for  the  lofs  of  his  creditors 
fhould  not  be  augmented,  through  his  neglect,  as  a  man 
has  it  always  in  his  power  to  be  honeft,  though  he  can- 
not command  fortune,  or  very  often  prevent  misfortune ; 
however,  as  honefty  is  not  a  conftant  attendant  on  all 
bankrupts,  the  law  has  furnifhed  the  commiflioners  with 
a  fufficient  power  to  oblige  them  to  fubmit  to  an  examina- 
tion, and  to  make  them  be  juft  in  it.     For 

If  the  bankrupt  fhall  refute  to  be  examined,  or  not  give 
a  full  and  fatisfactory  anfwer  to  every  interrogatory  mi- 
niftered  to  him  by  the  commiflioners,  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  them  to  commit  the  faid  offender  to  fome  ftrait  or 
clofe  imprifonment,  there  to  remain  until  he  fhall  better 
conform  himfelf.  13.fi/1z.  c.  7.  ijac,  I.  c.  15.  zijac.  I. 
c.  19.     And, 

If  the  bankrupt  fhall  not,  within  forty-two  days  after 
notice  for  his  Surrendering  in  writing,  left  at  the  ufual 
place  of  his  abode  (or  on  perfonal  notice  if  the  bankrupt 
be  in  prifon)  and  notice  given  in  the  London  Gazette, 
that  fuch  a  commiffion  is  iffued,  and  of  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  commiflioners,   furrender  himfelf  to 
them,  and  fign  fuch   furrender,  and  fubmit  to  be  exa- 
mined from  time  to  time  upon  oath,  by  and  before  fuch 
commiflioners,  and  in  all  things  conform  to  the  feveral 
ftatutes  already  made,    and  now  in  force  concerning 
bankrupts,    and  alfo  upon  fuch  his  examination,  fully 
and  truly  difclofe  and  difcover  all  his  effects  and  eftate, 
real  and  perfonal,  how  and  in  what  manner,    and  to 
whom  and  upon  what  confideration,  and  at  what  time  or 
times  he  hath  difpofed  of,  afligned  or  transferred  any  of 
his  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  monies,  or  other  eftate 
and  effects,  and  all  books,  papers,  and  writing  relating 
thereto,  of  which  he  was  poffeffed,  in,  or  to  which  he 
was  any  ways  interefted  or  intitled,  or  which  any  perfon 
or  perfons  had  or  hath,  or  have  had  in  truft  for  him,  or 
for  his  ufe,  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  iffuing  of  the 
faid  commiffion,  or  whereby  fuch  perfon,  or  his  family, 
hath,  or  may  have,   or  expect  any  profit,  poffibility  of 
profit,   benefit,    or  advantage  whatsoever,  except  only 
fuch  part  of  his  eftate  and  effects  as  fhall  have  been  really 
and  bona  fide  before  fold  or  difpofed  of  in  the  way  of  his 
trade  and  dealings,  and  except  fuch  fums  of  money  as 
fhall  have  been  laid  out  in  the  ordinary  expences  of  his 
family ;  and  alfo  upon  fuch  examination,  deliver  up  to 
the  faid  commiflioners  all  fuch  part  of  his  goods,  wares, 
3  Z  m«- 
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merchandizes,  money,  eftate,  and  effects,  and  all  books, 
papers,  and  writings  relating  thereto,  as  at  the  time  of 
fuch  examination  fhall  be  in  his  poffeffion,  cuftody  or 
power,  (his  neceffary  wearing-apparel,  and  that  of  his 
wife  and  children  only  excepted)  then  he,  the  faid  bank- 
rupt, in  cafe  of  any  default  and  wilful  omiffion,  in  not 
furrendering  and  fubmitting  to  be  examined  as  aforefaid, 
or  in  cafe  he  fhall  remove,  conceal,  or  embezzle  any  part 


difcharge  5  but  he  could  not  be  relieved  in  equity  againft 
the  bond.  Trin.  Term.  1722.  Lewis  a  Chafe.  1  Peer 
Will,  181.     L.  C.  Parker,  Eqfler  Term.  1720! 

A  joint  commiffion  was  taken  out  againlt  the  defendant 
and  partner,  and  their  certificate  was  allowed ;  and  the 
defendant  was  nowfued  by  the  plaintifffor  a  debt  due  on 
his  feparate  account,  and  arretted  ;  to  which  the  defen- 
dant pleaded,  that  the  caufe  of  action  arofe  before  that  of 


of  fuch  his  eftate,  real  or  perfonal,  to  the  value  of  twenty    bankruptcy,  and  therefore  moved  that  he  fhould  be  dif- 


pounds,  or  any  books  of  account,  papers,  or  writings 
relating  thereto,  with,  an  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors 
(and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  by  indictment  or 
information;  fhall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  fhall  fuffer  as  felons,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  or  the  benefit  of  any  ftatute  made  in  relation  to 
felons  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  fuch  felon's  goods  and  eftate 
fhall  go  and  be  divided  among  the  creditors,  feeking  re- 
lief under  commiffion.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  /  I. 

Though  it  is  lawful  for  the  lord  chancellor,  lord 
keeper,  or  commiffioners  of  the  great-feal,  to  enlarge  the 
time  for  fuch  perfon's  furrendering  himfelf,  and  discover- 
ing his  effects,  as  the  faid  lord  chancellor,  &c.  fhall  think 
fit,  not  exceeding  fifty  days,  to  be  computed  from  the 
end  of  the  faid  forty-two  days  ;  fo  as  fuch  order  for  en- 
larging the  time  be  made  by  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  fix 
days  at  leaft  before  the  time  on  which  fuch  perfon  was  fo 
to  furrender  himfelf,  or  make  fuch  difcoVery  as  aforefaid. 
Ditto,  f  3. 

When  the  bankrupt  has  paft  his  laft  examination,  and 
his  certificate  is  figned  by  four  fifths  of  his  creditors  in 
number  and  value,  and  have  proved  their  debts,  and 
have  each  owing  to  them  20 1.  or  upwards,  the  commif- 
fioners then  certify  to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  the  bank- 
rupt hath  in  all  things  conformed  to  the  feveral  ftatutes 
made  and  now  in  force  concerning  bankrupts,  and  the 
faid  bankrupt  having  made  oath  that  the  figning  his  certi- 
ficate was  obtained  fairly  and  without  fraud  ;  and  due 
notice  having  been  given  of  his  faid  conformity  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  no  objection  made  by  any  of  the 
creditors  to  the  allowance  thereof,  his  lordfhip  is  pleafed 
to  allow  the  certificate,  in  the  following  manner.  Ditto, 
feci.  I  a. 

"  Whereas  the  ufual  notice  hath  been  given  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  Tuefday  the  day  of 

and  none  of  the  creditors  of  the  above-named  A.  B.  have 
fhewn  any  caufe  to  the  contrary,  I  do  allow  and  confirm 
this  certificate." 


When  fuch  certificate  is  allowed,  the  bankrupt  is  dif- 
charged  of  his  debts,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  fued  or  ar- 
retted for  any  one  entered  into  before  his  failure,  although 
he  fhould  be  taken  in  execution  or  detained  in  prifon  by 
reafon  that  a  judgment  was  obtained  before  his  certificate 
was  allowed  and  confirmed  5  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
any  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  court  wherein  judg- 
ment has  been  fo  obtained,  on  the  bankrupt's  producing 
his  certificate  allowed  and  confirmed,  to  order  any  fheriff, 
bailiff,  or  officer,  gaoler,  or  keeper  of  any  prifon,  who 
hath  or  fhall  have  fuch  bankrupt  in  his  Cuftody,  by  vir- 
tue of  any  fuch  executions,  to  difcharge  him  without 
payment  of  any  fee  or  reward.     Ditto,  f.  13. 

A  bankrupt  having  his  certificate  allowed,  and  having 
flipt  his  time  of  pleading  at  law  to  a  debt  precedent  to 
thebankruptcy,  is  not  to  be  relieved  in  equity.  Expartes 
Goodwin.     2  Vern.  696.    Trin.  1715. 

A  bankrupt,  after  his  certificate  was  allowed,  was  fuedi 
for  a  debt  due  before  his  bankruptcy ;  the  court  on  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  did  relieve,  though  it  will  not! 
relieve  on  -a  matter  purely  of  mifpleading.  Blackwall  a 
Combs.     2  Peer  Will.  70. 

A  creditor  petitions  againft  the  allowance  of  a  bank- 
rupt's certificate,  upon  which  the  bankruptgives  him  a 
bond  for  payment  of  his  whole  debt,  in  corifideration  of 
withdrawing  his  petition,and  in  confequenee  of  his  fo  do- 
ing the  bankrupt  obtainshis  certificate  ;  butrefufing  after- 
wards to  comply  with  his  bond,  the  creditor  put  it  in  fuit 
againft  the  bankrupt,  who  pleaded  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  that  the  bond  was  obtained  in  order  to  procure  his 


charged  out  of  cuftody,  upon  filing  common  bail,  which 
was  allowed  ;  it  being  held,  that  the  ftatute  of  the  5th 
of  George  II.  which  fays,  that  in  cafe  any  fuch  bankrupt 
/hall  afterwards  be  arref.ed,  prof  cent  ed,  or  i/npleaded,  for 
any  debt  due  before  fuch  time  as  he  became  bankrupt,  Jucb 
bankrupt  /hall  be  difcharged  upon  common  bail,  is  in  general 
words  that  the  bankrupt  fhall  be  difcharged  on  common 
bail,  from  all  debts  owing  by  him  before  the  bankruptcy, 
and  makes  no  diftinction  between  a  joint  and  feparate 
commiffion.  Haivard  a  Poole.  Mich.  8  Geo.  II.  in  B.  R. 
before  Lord  Hardwicie,  Page,  Probyn,  and  Lee. 

Three  commiffions  of  bankrupt  iffued  at  the  fame  time, 
one  againft  A  feparately,  one  againft  B  feparately,  and 
a  joint  one  againft  A  and  Bas  partners  in  company;  and 
the  certificates  on  the  two  feparate  commiffions  were 
confirmed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  delivered  to  the 
bankrupts,  and  four  fifths  in  number  and  value  of  the 
company  creditors  figned  a  certificate  for  the  bankrupt's 
difcharge  on  the  joint  commiffion  : 

But  at  the  time  the  joint  certificate  was  to  have  been 
confirmed,  one  of  the  joint  creditors  applied  by  petition 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  fuggefting  that  A  had  loft  more 
than  five  pounds  at  gaming  in  one  day,  within  the  year 
before  the  commiffion  iffued,  and  therefore  was  not  in- 
titled  to  be  difcharged  ;  and  the  lord  Macclesfield  not 
only  refufed  to  confirm  the  joint  certificate,  but  ordered 
the  former  feparate  certificate  of  A  to  be  recalled  and 
difallowed,  and  allowed  the  joint  certificate  as  to  B  only. 
And  being  a  matter  of  great  confequenee  to  A  who  as 
foon  as  his  certificate  was  allowed,  had  engaged  very  con- 
fiderably  in  trade,  he  ordered  his  cafe  to  be  ftated,  and 
took  the  opinion  of  the  moft  eminent  council  thereon  ; 
and  the  queftions  ariftngfrom  this  cafe,  were, 

ift.  Whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, after  a  certificate  was  duly  allowed  and  delivered 
to  the  bankrupt,  and  enjoyed  by  him  for  feveral  months, 
to  recal  the  fame  ex  officio,  and  deprive  the  party  of  the 
benefit  of  the  difcharge. 

If  the  bankrupt  has  loft  five  pounds  at  one  time,  and 
the  fait  fhall  be  proved  before  the  allowance  of  the  certi- 
ficate, Ithink  the  certificate  ought  not  to  be  allowed  by 
the  commiffioners  of  bankruptcy,  or  by  the  great-feal ; 
but  if  the  bankrupt  hath  conformed  in  all  things,  and  his  ' 
certificate  hath  been  allowed,  without  any  objections 
made  upon  the  account  of  gaming  by  the  creditors,  I 
conceive  there  is  not  a  power  given  to  the  great-feal  to 
recal  the  certificate. 

S.  Confer,   14  June,  1725. 
2dly.    Whether  a  feparate  certificate  dilcharged  t!»e 
partner  from  joint  debts  ;  and  the  anfwer  of  a  great  and 
learned  perfon,  was  this : 

I  was  clearly  of  opinion  at  firft,  that  the  bankrupt's 
feparate  certificate,  fo  long  as  it  continued  in  force,  dif- 
charged the  bankrupt,  not  only  from  fuch  debts  as  were 
owing  from  the  bankrupt  on  the  feparate  account,  but 
likewife  fuch  as  were  owing  on  the  partnerfhip  account  ; 
fo  I  continue  in  the  fame  opinion.  I  alio  concur  in  opi- 
nion with  Mr.  Cowper,  that  the  lord  chancellor  cannot 
legally  recal  the  certificate  after  it  is  once  confirmed, 
upon  the  account  of  a  fact  which  was  never  proved,  or 
ever  objected  to,  before  the  allowance  of  the  certificate. 
The  opinion  of  another  moft  eminent  perfon  to  thefe 
queftions,  was  as  follqws : 

ift.  As  to  the  chancellor's  power  of  recalling  the  cer- 
tificate, he  fays  thus, This  is  a  queftion  of  confide- 


derable  difficulty  ;  but  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  fuch  a 
confirmation  cannot  be  revoked,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
bankrupt's  difcharge  ;  becaiife  (by  the  ftatutes)  conform- 
ing to  the  acts,  and  a  certificate  confirmed,  is  made  an 
actual  difcharge  of  the  bankrupt's  debts  due  at  the  time 
of  his  bankruptcy  ;  and  a  revocation  after  the  debts  are 
once  extinguifhed,  feems  to  come  too  late. 

And 
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And  as  to  the  fecond  queftion,  whether  a  feparate  corn- 
million  difcliarged  joint  debts  ;  his  anfwer  was  this  ; 

As  this  ftatute  extends  exprefsly  to  all  debts,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  partnerfhip  debts,  being  debts  of  A.  the  cer- 
tificate is  equally  a  difcharge  to  thofe  debts  as  well  as 
others. 

There  was  another  queftion  which  arofe  on  this,  and 
being  equally  interefting  with  the  preceding  ones,  we  have 
chofe  to  give  the  whole  at  large,  for  the  fatsfadtion  and 
information  of  our  readers,  and  it  was  this,  viz. 

The  (aid  J.  before  his  bankruptcy  being  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  at  the  time  he  be- 
came a  bankrupt,  was  indebted  to  feveral  perfons  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  plantations :  and  the  queftion  was,  whe- 
ther his  certificate,  when  confirmed  here,  would  difcharge 
him  againft  fuch  debts,  in  cafe  he  went   into  thofe  parts  ? 

And  the  opinion  of  the  late  lord  Talbot,  when  he  was 
a  council,  was  as  follows : 

The  eft'ecls  of  A.  in  the  plantations  are  liable  to  the 
commiffion  here,  and  the  right  to  them  is  veiled  in  the 
affignees ;  and  it  feems  reafonable  that  this  certificate 
fliould  be  equally  extenfive  as  to  his  difcharge:  however 
as  the  laws  of  England,  made  fince  Virginia  and  the  o- 
ther  plantations  were  fettled,  do  not  extend  to  them,  un- 
lefs  they  are  exprefsly  named,  and  as  the  laws  relating  to 
certificates  do  not  exprefsly  extend  to  the  plantations,  1 
am  of  opinion,  that  a  certificate  confirmed  here  will  be 
no  difcharge  to  A.  if  a  fuit  is  commenced  againft  him  in 
Virginia,  or  the  other  plantations. 

C.  Talbot,  Dec.  24.  1723. 

And  there  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  another  great  man  to 
this  purpofe. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  aft  of  parliament  will  not  ex- 
tend to  any  of  the  plantations,  unlefs  they  had  been  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  they  being  governed  by  particular 
laws  and  conftitutions  of  their  own  making. 

In  the  year  1732,  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  iflued 
againft  Richard  Jackfon,  tea  merchant,  and  an  affign- 
ment  was  made  of  his  eftate  to  Thomas  Wright  and  James 
Huey,  in  truft  for  his  creditors. 

Upon  his  examination  he  made  a  difcovery  of  his  eftate 
and  effeits,  and  four  parts  in  five  of  his  creditors  figned 
his  certificate ;  but  the  commiffioners  did  not  think  proper 
to  fign  it. 

Afterwards  he  fet  up  the  trade  of  a  diftiller,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  trading,  he  became  indebted  to  feveral 
perfons,  and  particularly  to  one  Thomas  Sorrel  in  10c  I. 
and  upwards. 

On  the  31ft  of  June  1739,  Sorrel  fued  out  another 
commiffion  of  bankruptcy  againft  him,  and  he  fubmitted 
to  fuch  fecond  commiffion,  and  obtained  his  certificate, 
which  was  allowed  by  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  5th  of 
June,   1740. 

He  then  returned  to  his  firft  trade  of  a  tea  merchant, 
and  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of  feveral  hundred 
pounds. 

In  May  1740,  Wright  and  Huey,  the  affignees  in  the 
firft  commiffion,  preferred  a  petition,  in  the  names  qf 
themfelves  and  all  the  reft  of  the  creditors  under  the  faid 
firft  commiffion,  in  order  to  fet  afide  the  fecond  commif- 
fion and  his  certificate,  which  was  advertifed  in  the 
Gazette  to  be  allowed,  unlefs  caufe  was  fhewn  to  the 
contrary. 

And  pending  this  petition,  viz.  24th  May  1740,  a  no- 
tice was  publilhed  in  the  London  Gazette,  for  a  meeting 
of  the  creditors  under  the  firft  commiffion,  who  afterwards 
met  thofe  under  the  fecond  commiffion ;  and  thefe  latter 
agreed  to  give  the  former  a  fum  of  money  to  withdraw 
their  petition,  which  they  accepted,  and  withdrew  their; 
petition  accordingly;  and  the  bankrupt,  having  had  his 
certificate  confirmed,  continued  his  bufinefs  as  before. 

But  two  of  his  creditors  under  the  firft  commiflion,  oni 
the  17th  of  December  1743,  preferred  a  petition  to  thei 
lord  chancellor,  fetting  forth  the  matters  before  mention-) 
ed,  and  that  Jackfon  had  not  made  a  fair  difcovery  of  his 
eftate,  and  had  prevailed  on  the  affignees  under  the  firft 
commiffion  not  to  attend  their  petition,  by  means  where- 
of the  faid  bankrupt,  to  their  great  furprize,  had  obtained 
his  certificate. 

That  they  were  advifed,  that  the  fecond  commiflion 
was  obtained  fraudulently,  and  that  the  ifluingof  the  fame 


under  thofe  circumftances  was  irregular,  and  that  the  faid 
certificate  was  obtained  in  order  to  prevent  the  creditors 
under  the  firft  commiffion  from  recovering  their  debts, 
though  they  were  affured  the  bankrupt  was  then  able  to 
pay  them. 

They  therefore  prayed  that  the  commiflion  might  be  fu- 
perfeded,  and  that  all  proceedings  under  the  fame,  with 
the  bankrupt's  certificate,  might  be  fet  afide. 

But  his  lordfhip  ordering  the  parties  to  attend,  and  that 
the  proceedings  under  both  commiffions  fhould  be  produ- 
ced ;  and  the  petition  coming  on  before  his  lordfhip,  and 
learnedly  argued  by  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar  on  both  fides, 
his  lordfhip  was  pleafed  for  the  following  reafons  (among 
others)  to  difmifs  the  petition  : 

1  ft.  Becaufe  the  parties  had  acquiefced  in  the  allowance 
of  the  certificate  under  the  fecond  commiffion,  from  the 
5th  of  June  1740,  being  the  time  of  Jackfon's  obtaining 
fuch  certificate,  to  the  17th  of  December  1743,  and  had 
never  made  any  complaint  of  the  fame. 

2dly.  There  had  been  a  meeting  between  the  affignees 
and  feveral  of  the  creditors,  under  the  firft  and  fecond 
commiffion ;  and  that  the  petition,  which  was  intended 
to  be  prefented  to  the  court  for  flaying  the  bankrupt's 
certificate  under  the  fecond  commiffion,  was  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  affignees  and  creditors  under  the  firft  commif- 
fion,  who  were  prefent,  and  had  public  notice  in  the 
Gazette  to  meet  the  affigns  and  creditors  under  the  fecond^ 
and  circular  letters  fent  them  for  that  purpofe;  and  that 
they  had  agreed,  that  fuch  petition  fhould  be  withdrawn, 
in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money  paid  by  the  creditors 
under  the  fecond  commiffion,  to  the  creditors  under  the 
firft  commiffion ;  and.  that  this  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
acquiefcenceand  confent  from  the  creditors  of  the  firft  com- 
miffion, that  Jackfon  fhould  have  his  certificate  under  the 
fecond  commiffion. 

3dly.  That  it  did  not  appear  to  him,  but  that  the  pe- 
titioners  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fteps  that  were 
taken  by  the  affignees  and  creditors  in  the  firft  commiffion, 
in  regard  that  they  had  not  denied  the  fame  by  their  affida- 
vit, but  had  only  fwore  that  they  did  not  know,  remem- 
ber, or  believe,  that  they  ever  confented  to  the  withdraw- 
ing of  the  petition,  preferred  by  the  affignees  as  aforefaid, 
to  fet  afide  the  certificate  under  the  fecond  commiffion ; 
and  that  if  the  affignees  had  done  amifs,  the  creditors  had 
a  remedy  againft  them. 

4thly.  That  Jackfon  had,  under  the  fan&ion  of  the 
court,  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  juftice  of  a  court  of  equity,  10  preju- 
dice innocent  perfons,  who  might  have  been  induced  to 
give  future  credit,  believing  him  to  be  a  free  perfon,  on 
having  fuch  certificate;  and  the  confequence  would  be, 
that  all  his  dealings  from  that  time  muft  be  opened  and 
unravelled.  Ex  parte  Jackfon,  before  lord  Hard  wicke  in 
1744. 

Though  the  bankrupt  fhould  have  obtained  his  certi- 
ficate, and  the  fame  has  been  duly  confirmed,  it  does  not 
put  an  end  Co  his  duty  of  attendance,  as  he  is  obliged  to 
give  it  upon  every  reafonable  notice  in  writing  delivered 
to  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual  place  of  abode,  by  the  affig- 
nees, thereby  requiring  him  to  attend  them,  in  order  to 
make  up,  adjuft,  or  fettle  any  account  or  accounts  be- 
tween fuch  bankrupt,  and  any  debtor  to,  or  creditor  of 
him,  or  to  attend  any  court  or  courts  of  record,  in  order 
to  be  examined  touching  the  fame,  or  for  fuch  other  bu- 
finefs as  the  affignees  fhall  judge  necefTary,  for  getting  in 
the  bankrupt's  eftate  and  effefts  ;  and  for  which  attend- 
ance the  bankrupt  fhall  be  allowed  the  fum  of  two  fhil- 
lings  and  fix-pence  per  diem  by  the  affignees,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  eftate ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  bankrupt  fhall  ne- 
glect or  refufe  to  attend,  or  on  fuch  attendance  fhall  re- 
fufe  to  affift  in  fuch  difcovery  (without  good  caufe  to  be 
fhewn  to  the  commiffioners  for  fuch  his  negleft  or  refufal, 
to  be  by  them  allowed  as  fufficient)  fuch  affignees  making 
due  proof  thereof  upon  oath,  before  the  faid  commiffion- 
ers, they  the  faid  commiffioners  are  hereby  impowered 
and  required,  to  iffue  a  warrant  direfted  to  fuch  perfon 
or  perfons  as  they  fhall  think  proper,  for  apprehending 
fuch  bankrupt  and  him  committing  to  the  county  jail, 
there  to  remain  in  clofe  cuftody  without  bail  or  mainprize, 
until  he  fhall  duly  conform  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  faid 
commiffioners,  and  be  by  them,  or  the  fpecial  order  of 
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the  lord  chancellor,  or  otherwife  by  due  courfe  of  law 
difcharged;  and  the  jailor  is  hereby  required  to  keep  fuch 
perfon  in  clofe  cuftody  within  the  walls  of  the  prifon,  un- 
til he  be  duly  difcharged  as  aforefaid.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30./  7. 
In  cafe  any  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  fhall  iffue  againft 
any  perfon,  who  after  the  24th  of  June  1732,  fhall  have 
been  difcharged  by  virtue  of  this  act,  ot  (hall  have  com- 
pounded with  his  creditors,  or  delivered  to  them  his  ef- 
fects, and  been  releafed  by  them,  or  being  difcharged  by 
any  aft  for  relief  of  infolvent  debtors,  then  the  body  on- 
ly of  fuch  perfon  conforming,  fhall  be  free  from  arreft  and 
imprifonment ;  but  the  future  eftate  of  fuch  perfon  fhall 
remain  liable  to  his  creditors  (the  tools  of  trade,  neceffary 
houfehold  goods,  and  neceffary  wearing  apparel  of  fuch 
bankrupt,  and  his  wife,  and  children  excepted)  unlefs  the 
eftate  of  fuch  perfon  fhall  produce  clear  fifteen  fhillings  in 
the  pound.     Ditto/.  9. 

Nothing  in  this  act  fhall  give  any  advantage  to  any 
bankrupt,  who  fhall  upon  marriage  of  any  of  his  children 
have  given  above  the  value  of  100 1.  (unlefs  he  fhall  prove 
by  his  books,  or  otherwife,  upon  his  oath  or  affirmation 
before  the  commiffioners,  that  he  had  remaining  other  e- 
ftates  fufficient  to  pay  every  perfon  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted their  full  debts)  or  who  fhall  have  loft  in  one  day 
the  value  of  5I.  or  in  the  whole  the  value  of  100 1.  with- 
in twelve  months  next  preceding  his  becoming  bankrupt, 
at  cards,  dice,  tables,  tennis,  bowls,  billiards,  fhovel- 
board,  or  cock-fighting,  horfe-races,  dog-matches,  or 
foot-races,  or  other  game,  or  by  bearing  a  fhare  in  the 
flakes,  or  betting ;  or  that  within  one  year  before  he  be- 
came bankrupt,  fhall  have  loft  100 1.  by  contracts  for 
flocks,  or  fhares  of  any  public  funds,  where  fuch  contract 
was  not  to  be  performed  within  one  week  from  the  ma- 
king, or  where  the  flock  was  not  actually  transferred.  Ditto 

f-  I2- 

Upon  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  com- 
miffioners, that  fuch  commiffion  is  iffued,  and  fuch  per- 
fon proved  before  them  to  become  bankrupt,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  any  of  the  juftices  of  any  of  his  majefty's 
courts  of  king's  bench,  or  common  pleas,  or  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  &c.  and  they  are  required,  upon  applica- 
tion made,  to  grant  their  warrants  for  apprehending  fuch 
perfon,  and  him  to  commit  to  the  common  jail  of  the 
county,  where  he  fhall  be  apprehended,  there  to  remain 
until  he  be  removed  by  order  of  the  commiffioners ;  and 
the  jailor  to  whofe  cuftody  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  commit- 
ted, is  required  to  give  notice  to  one  of  the  commiffioners, 
of  fuch  perfon  being  in  his  cuftody  ;  and  the  commiffion- 
ers are  empowered  to  feize  the  effects  of  fuch  bankrupt 
(the  neceffary  wearing-apparel  of  fuch  bankrupt,  or  of  his 
wife  or  children,  excepted)  and  his  books  of  writings, 
which  fhall  be  then  in  the  cuftody  of  fuch  bankrupt,  or  of 
any  other  perfon  in  prifon.  Ditto/.  14. 

If  any  perfon  fo  apprehended  fhall  within  the  time  al- 
lowed, fubmit  to  be  examined,  and  conform  as  if  he  had 
furrendered,  fuch  perfon  fhall  have  the  benefit  of  this  act, 
as  if  he  had  voluntarily  come  in.     Ditto/.  15. 

Upon  petition  of  any  perfon,  the  lord  chancellor  may 
order  fuch  commiffions,  depolitions,  proceedings  and  cer- 
tificates to  be  entered  of  record  ;  and  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  the  witnefles,  proving  fuch  bankruptcy,  or  in  cafe  the 
faid  commiffions  or  other  things  fhall  be  loft,  a  copy  of 
the  record  of  fuch  commiffions  or  things  figned  and  atteit- 
ed  as  herein  is  mentioned,  may  be  given  in  evidence  to 
prove  fuch  commiffions,  and  bankruptcy,  or  other  things; 
and  all  certificates,  which  have  been  allowed,  or  to  be 
allowed,  and  entered  of  record,  or  a  true  copy  of  every 
certificate  figned  and  attefted,  as  herein  is  mentioned, 
fhall  and  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  any  court?  of  re- 
cord, and  without  further  proof  taken  to  be  a  bar  and 
difcharge  againft  any  action  for  any  debt  contracted,  be- 
fore the  ifluing  of  fuch  commiffion,  unlefs  any  creditor  of 
the  perfon  that  hath  fuch  certificate  fhall  prove  fuch  cer- 
tificate was  fraudulently  obtained;  and  the  lord  chancel- 
lor fhall  appoint  a  place  near  the  inns  of  court,  where 
the  matters  aforefaid  fhall  be  entered  of  record,  where  all 
perfons  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  fearch ;  and  the  lord  chancel- 
lor fhall  by  writing  appoint  a  proper  perfon,  who  fhall  (by 
himfelf,  or  deputy  to  be  approved  by  the  lord  chancellor 
by  writing)  enter  of  record  fuch  commiffions,  and  other 
things,  and  have  the  cuftody  of  the  entries  thereof;  and 


alfo  appoint  fuch  fee  for  his  labour  therein,  as  the  lord 
chancellor  fhall  think  reafonable,  not  exceeding  what  is 
ufually!paid  in  like  cafes  ;  and  the  perfon  fo  to  be  appointed, 
and  his  deputy,  fhall  continue  to  enter  of  record  all  the 
matters  aforefaid,  and  to  have  the  cuftody  of  the  fame, 
fo  long  as  they  fhall  behave  themfelves  well ;  and  fhall 
not  be  removed  but  by  order  in  writing,  under  the  hand 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  on  good  caufes  therein  fpecified. 
Ditto,  f.  41. 


Of  the  affignment,  and  bargain,  and  file  of  the  bankrupt's 
eftate.  Of  the  inralment,  and  what  Jhall  pafs  thereby,  or 
be/uch  an  inter ejl  as  the  commi/fioners  may  aj/ign. 

The  commiffioners  may  fell  by  bargain  and  fale,  all 
the  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  as  well  copy  as 
freehold,  which  the  bankrupt  had  in  his  own  right,  be- 
fore he  became  bankrupt ;  and  alfo  all  fuch  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  as  he  fhall  have  purchafed  or 
obtained  by  money,  or  other  recompence,  jointly  with 
his  wife  or  children,  to  the  only  ufe  of  fuch  offender, 
and  all  fuch  ufe,  intereft,  right,  or  title  as  he  fhall  have 
in  the  fame,  which  he  may  depart  withal.  This  muft 
be  by  deed  indented  and  ir.rolieu  ;  and  the  bargainee  may 
not  enter  till  compo/it  with  the  lord,  and  admittance. 
13  Eliz.  c.  7.  f.  2.     Cro.  Car.  569. 

The  commiffioners  may  likewife  affign  all  the  bank- 
rupt's fees,  annuities,  offices,  goods,  chattels,  wares, 
merchandizes,  and  debts.  13  Eliz.  c.  7.  f.  3.  William 
Jones,  45 1 .    Sc. 

If  a  bankrupt  after  his  bankruptcy  purchafe  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  free  or  copy ;  offices,  fees, 
goods,  or  chattels  ;  or  in  cafe  any  of  them  fhall  defcend, 
revert,  or  by  any  means  come  to  any  bankrupt  before 
his  debts  are  paid,  fuch  future  acquisitions  are  made  fub- 
ject  to  the  commiffion,  and  may  be  affigned.  13  Eliz. 
c.  7.  f.  11.     Moy/esn.  Little.     2  Vern.  194. 

The  father,  on  the  marriage  of  his  (on,  covenants, 
during  his  own  life,  to  pay  him  fifteen  pounds  ^<r  annum, 
the  fon  becomes  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  affignee  files  a  bill 
againft  the  father,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement, 
and  to  compel  payment  of  the  fifteen  pounds  per  annum. 
It  was  held,  that  the  affignee  is  not  intitled  to  have  a 
performance  of  an  agreement  made  with  the  bankrupt. 
Toul/on  a  Grout. 

A  legacy  given  to  a  bankrupt  before  his  bankruptcy 
may  be  affigned.  2  Vern.  432.  But  he  had  obtained  a 
decree  for  fuch  legacy  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  was 
reported  due,  c.  637. 

If  a  bankrupt  convey  to  his  children,  or  other  perfons, 
any  of  his  real  or  perforial  eftate,  except  the  fame  fball  be 
purchafed,  or  conveyed,  or  transferred  to  his  children  in 
confequence  of  marriage,  or  fome  valuable  confideration, 
the  commiffion  fhall  over-rule. 

Commiffioners  may  affign  all  debts,  due,  or  to  be  due 
to  the  bankrupt,  which  fhall  fully  veft  the  property  in 
the  affignee,  and  he  may  fue  in  his  own  name. 

The  commiffioners  by  bargain  and  fale  indented  and 
inrolled  in  one  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter, 
may  grant  any  lands  or  hereditaments,  of  which  the, 
bankrupt  hath  an  eftate  in  tail,  in  pofleffion,  reverfion, 
or  remainder,  except  where  of  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
the  reverfion  or  remainder  fhall  be  in  the  king,  and  the 
commiffioners  may  redeem  mortgages  upon  lands  or  goods. 
I  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  /  5.      Ditto,  /.   13.      21  Jac.  I.   c.  19. 

A  man  devifed  his  lands  in  mortgage  to  be  fold,  and 
the  furplus  to  be  paid  his  daughter,  who  married  a  man 
who  foon  after  became  bankrupt  and  died ;  upon  a  bill 
brought  by  the  affignee  againft  the  wife,  to  have  the  land 
fold  and  the  furplus  paid  to  them,  the  court  difmifled  the 
bill.     Abr.  Equity  Cafes  54. 

As  to  the  fale  of  lands  in  a  bankrupt's  own  pofleffion 
at  the  time  of  his  failing,  the  cafe  of  Allen,  in  the  Chan- 
cery, 1  Jac.  I.  is  a  very  remarkable  one  ;  and  was  as 
follows :  Edwards,  a  citizen  of  York,  who  had  ferved 
the  office  of  fheriff  there,  being  indebted  to  Allen,  Ha- 
berfley,  and  others,  of  London,  for  wares  fold,  became 
a  bankrupt;  upon  which,  Allen  and  Haberfley,  and 
fome  other  creditors  of  London,  by  a  petition  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  procured  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
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againft  the  faid  Edwards,  to  certain  commiffioners  therein 
named  ;  who  by  deed  of  bargain  and  fale  inrolied,  fold 
all  the  bankrupt's  lands  to  Allen  and  Haberfley  for  400 1. 
the  land  being  then  worth  2400].  but  was  fold  fo  cheap 
by  reafon  of  many  incumbrances  on  it,  made  long  be- 
fore Edwards  was  a  bankrupt,  or  became  indebted  to 
Allen,  or  any  of  the  Londoners  who  fued  out  the  com- 
miffion. 

After  this  fale,  the  commiffioners,  Allen,  and  the 
other  petitioning  creditors,  upon  full  confideration  had 
of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  which  flood  encumbered  with  a 
mortgage,  ftatute,  and  leafes,  made  an  agreement  with 
the  bankrupt  and  his  friends  to  this  effect,  viz.  That  the 
creditors  would  take  ten  {hillings  in  the  pound  for  their 
due  debts,  and  Smith  and  Wood  were  the  bankrupt's 
fecuriiies  for  payment  of  the  fame;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  Allen  and  Haberfley  fliould  convey  the  bankrupt's 
lands  to  them  for  their  fecurity,  which  agreement  was 
certified  by  the  commiffioners ;  and  they  did  alfo  certify, 
that  Allen,  after  this  agreement,  refufed  to  comply  there- 
with, and  fought  the  advantage  of  law,  to  the  great  lofs 
and  hindrance  of  the  reft  of  the  creditors,  and  to  the  un- 
doing of  Edwards,  his  wife  and  children. 

In  execution  of  this  agreement,  twelve  pounds  ten 
Shillings  were  paid  to  one  of  the  creditors,  and  books  were 
drawn  and  ingroffed  by  one  of  the  commiffioners  ready 
for  perfecting  the  affurance  ;  notwithstanding  all  which, 
Allen  refufing  the  agreement  with  Haberfley,  preferred 
a  bill  againft  Edwards  and  others,  complaining,  that  the 
mortgage,  ftatute,  and  leafes,  were  all  fraudulent,  and 
the  money  being  paid  was  kept  on  foot  by  practice,  to 
prejudice  the  creditors,  and  the  fale.made  by  the  commif- 
fioners :  whereupon  Edwards,  Smith,  and  Wood,  pre- 
ferred a  crofs  bill  againft  Allen  and  Haberfley,  for  the 
performance  of  the  agreement  of  ten  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
and  to  convey  the  land  to  Smith  and  Wood  according  to 
the  agreement. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  upon  Allen's  bill,  the  lord 
chancellor  finding  it  confefled,  that  of  the  mortgage- 
money  there  was  but  thirty  pounds  unpaid,  ordered  that 
Allen,  paying  the  thirty  pound,  fhould  ha've  the  fame 
conveyed  to  him  and  Haberfley  C5f  al.  and  the  ftatute  to 
be  difcharged,  which  was  done  accordingly ;  and  a  de- 
cree made,  that  Allen  and  Haberfley,  and  their  heirs, 
fhould  enjoy  the  lands  according  to  the  fale  of  the  com- 
miffioners, free  from  the  incumbrances  and  charges  of 
the  ftatute,  and  the  perfon  who  had  it  was  left  to  the 
law ;  but  upon  another  motion,  his  lordfhip  flayed  the 
liberate,  after  the  extent  upon  that  ftatute,  and  fo  it 
refted. 

Allen  having  gotten  the  incumbrances  thus  cleared  by 
the  court  of  Chancery,  fought  to  hold  the  lands,  for  the 
400 1.  only,  which  were  worth  2400 1.  although  he  had 
covenanted  with  the  commiffioners  in  the  bargain  and 
fale,  that  if  the  lands  were  fold  for  more  than  400 1. 
within  three  years,  they  would  pay  the  overplus  towards 
the  fatisfaition  of  the  creditors  ;  and  all  the  incum- 
brances being  difcharged  within  the  three  years,  as  afore- 
faid,  yet  he  would  hold  the  land  for  400 1.  and  pay  no 
more  for  it. 

In  another  term,  Allen  gets  a  commiffion  out  of  the 
Chancery,  to  the  fheriffs  of  York  there,  to  put  him  in 
polleffion  of  the  land,  upon  the  firft  decree  in  Chancery 
made  for  him  ;  and  Allen,  with  the  under-fheriff,  call 
Edwards's  children  all  out  of  doors  in  froft  and  fnow, 
that  they  were  inforced  to  fuccour  themfelves  in  a  mafb- 
fat,  and  when  fome  of  the  tenants  of  the  land  would 
•  have  taken  them  in,  and  relieved  them,  Allen  threatened 
to  turn  them  out  of  their  tenements  if  they  did  fo ;  and 
did  turn  one  of  the  tenants  out  of  his  houfe,  who  enter- 
tained them  but  one  night.  Alfo  Allen  took  diverfe 
cattle  and  goods  that  were  Edwards's  father's,  and  not 
the  bankrupt's  ;  and  the  old  man  fuing  for  them  in  the 
King's-Bench  court,  Allen  procured  an  injunction  out  of 
Chancery,  and  ftaid  ail  the  fuits  as  long  as  the  old  man 
lived,  who  fhortlv  died  ;  and  Edwards  and  his  wife  at 
London,  following  the  fuit  to  be  relieved  againft  Allen, 
died  both  together  of  the  plague,  leaving  feven  poor 
children  behind  them. 

The  lord  chancellor,  being  informed  of  this  extremity 
by  petition  and   affidavit,  gave  direction   that  the  bill, 
23- 


which  Edwards,  Smith,  arid  Wood  preferred  upon  the 
agreement  of  ten  fhillings  in  the  pound,  fhould  be  re- 
vived in  behalf  of  the  poor  children  ;  and  his  lordfhip 
affigned  Wood  their  guardian  to  profecute,  and  Francis 
Moore,  he  affigned  to  be  of  their  counfel  in  forma 
pauperis. 

This  caufe  coming  to  hearing;  and  the  agreement  ap- 
pearing confefled  by  Allen's  anfwer,  and  proved  by  the 
certificate  of  the  commiffioners,  and  diverfe  witneffes  ;  the 
covetous  and  unconfcionable  dealing  of  Allen  likewife 
appearing  plainly,  by  the  covenant  which  they  took  of 
Allen,  the  lord  chancellor  decreed  Allen  fhould  pay  the 
overplus  of  the  value  of  the  lands  above  400  1.  if  they 
fhould  be  fold  for  more  ;  and  the  uncharitable  and  un- 
chriftian  ufage  of  Allen  towards  the  poor  children  of  Ed- 
wards, being  all  infants  not  able  to  help  themfelves,  con- 
fidered,  did  decree,  that  Allen  and  the  reft  fhould  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  ten  fhillings  in  the  pound  for  their  debts,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  certified  by  the  commiffioners  ; 
but  no  abatement  to  be  made  of  the  400  1.  paid  for  the 
land,  nor  of  the  30  1.  paid  for  the  mortgage  ;  and  withal, 
that  Allen  fhould  have  reafonable  allowance  for  cofts  of 
fuit ;  and  for  this  purpofe  his  lordfhip  made  a  reference 
to  Sir  John  Tindal,  a  mafter  in  Chancery,  to  call  up  the 
eftate  of  the  bankrupt  and  the  debts,  and  to  certify  what 
overplus  he  found  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  children. 

Sir  John  Tindal  often  heard  the  caufe,  and  the  allega- 
tions of  Allen  and  his  counfel,  and  in  the  end  made  a 
certificate  of  the  eftate  real  and  perfonal  of  the  bankrupt, 
and  of  the  debts,  and  made  all  allowances  as  by  the  or- 
der was  directed,  and  gave  to  Allen  for  cofts  of  fuit  two 
hundred  marks,  and  to  Haberfley  a  hundred  marks,  and 
feventy  pounds  to  all  the  creditors  that  fued  out  the  com- 
miffion ;  and  for  the  refidue,  did  propofe  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  Allen  fhould  keep  the  land,  and  pay  the 
overplus  of  the  value  thereof  above  the  400 1.  or  depart 
with  the  land  to  Smith  &  al.  who  would  pay  Allen  and 
the  other  creditors  according  to  the  report,  and  yield  the 
overplus  to  the  children,  amounting  to  600  1.  or  there- 
abouts. 

On  reading  the  matter's  report,  the  lord  chancellor 
save  time  to  Allen  to  make  his  election,  whether  he 
would  keep  the  land  and  pay  the  money,  or  depart  with 
the  land  and  receive  the  money  ?  And  as  Allen  made  no 
election,  but  infilled  upon  the  advantage,  to  have  the 
land  for  400 1.  (worth  2400  1.)  and  would  render  nothing 
to  the  creditors,  nor  to  the  poor  children  : 

The  lord  chancellor  did  now  decree,  that  Allen  fhould 
receive  the  money  mentioned  in  the  report,  which  was 
much  more  than  in  equity  was  any  ways  due  unto  him* 
and  convey  the  lands  occording  to  the  report;  and  for 
not  performing  this  decree,  Allen  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon.     This  cauje  began  the  1  Jac.  and  ended  II  Jac.  I. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  where  the  owner  of 
lands,  &c.  by  his  own  act  may  not  controul  a  gift  or  a 
charge  ;  there,  if  he  becomes  a  bankrupt,  the  gift  of 
charge  may  not  be  defeated :  fo  that  if  a  man  bargain 
and  fell  lands,  and  before  inrolment  becomes  a  bank- 
rupt ;  and  after  the  deed  is  inrolied  ;  in  that  cafe,  the 
land  may  not  be  fold  by  the  commiffioners  of  bankrupts* 
but  the  bargainee  fhall  hold  the  land  difcharged  from  the 
commiffioners.  And  where  a  perfon  gives  lands,  upon  a 
precedent  condition,  to  be  performed  by  the  donee,  and 
after  he  is  a  bankrupt,  after  which  the  condition  is  per- 
formed, this  defeats  the  power  of  the  commiffion. 
W.  Jones,  Rep.  203.     4  Car.  I.  B.  R.  Audky  and  Halfey, 

Although  the  commiffioners  in  the  aforementioned 
cafe  cannot  fell  the  land,  where  the  party  before  inrol- 
ment becomes  a  bankrupt,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Jones  ;  vet  it  is  faid,  if  he  makes  a  feoffment 
of  lands,  and  a  letter  of  attorney  to  give  livery,  and 
then  becomes  bankrupt  before  the  Seifin  is  delivered, 
thefe  lands  may  be  fold  by  the  commiffioners.  The  rea- 
fon of  the  difference  is,  in  the  firft  cafe  the  bargainee  is  in 
by  the  bargain  and  fale,  by  relation  from  the  execution 
thereof,  and  not  by  the  inrolment ;  and  the  bankrupt 
could  not  by  his  own  act  defeat  this ;  but  no  eftate  in 
the  other  cafe  paffeth  at  all  till  the  livery  be  executed  ; 
and  then  in  this  laft  cafe,  his  letter  of  attornev  is  revo- 
cable, and  his  becoming  a  bankrupt  before  the  eftate  is 
executed,  is  qua/in  countermand  or  revocation  in  law. 
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In  ejectment,  upon  a  fpecial  verdict,  the  queftion  was, 
whether  the  vendee  or  bargainee  of  the  commiflioners  upon 
the  ftatute  of  bankrupts,  of  lands  by  deed  indented, 
may  by  his  leffee  maintain  an  ejectment  before  the  inrol- 
ment  of  the  deed,  although  it  be  inrolled  after  the  action 
brought?  Here  it  was  faid  by  the  court,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  this  cafe  and  the  cafe  of  a  bar- 
gain and  fale  by  the  ftatute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  of  ufes  ; 
for  the  eftate  there  pafleth  by  the  contract,  and  the  ufe  is 
executed  by  the  ftatute :  then  comes  the  ftatute  of  inrol- 
nients,  cap.  16.  of  the  fame  year,  which  enacts,  that  no 
ejlate  fhall  pafs  without  inrolmcnt  of  the  deed  indented,  and 
that  within  fix  months,  the  words  of  the  a£t  being, 
unlefs  it  be  by  deed  indented  and  inrolled,  and  therefore  the 
contract  is  with  the  party  that  had  the  eftate,  and 
the  deed  is  appointed  to  be  inrolled  within  a  certain 
time. 

But  here  the  commiffioners  have  not  any  eftate,  only 
a  power  which  ought  to  be  executed  by  the  means  pre- 
ferred by  the  ftatute,  with  the  circumftances  thereby  di- 
rected ;  that  is,  not  only  by  the  deed  indented,  but  in- 
rolled  alfo :  and  if  they  do  not  purfue  the  act  according 
to  their  power,  there  is  no  execution  or  effect  to  pafs  the 
eftate ;  and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make  any 
other  conftruction,  as  no  time  is  limited  by  the  faid  act 
for  the  inrolment ;  for  if  it  were  inrolled  any  time  after 
feven,  or  twenty  years,  or  a  longer  time,  it  fhall  relate 
as  well  to  the  making  of  the  deed,  as  any  fhorter  time  ; 
and  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant.  Perry  a  Bowes. 
1  Jones  196,  197. 

This  cafe  being  argued  by  Saunders,  as  reported  in 
Ventris,  he  pleaded,  that  in  the  cafe  of  inrolment  of  a 
bargain  and  fale,  the  deed  itfelf  pafleth  the  ufe,  and  the 
ftatute  of  inrolment  obftrudts  the  operation  of  it  till  in- 
rolment ;  but  when  that  is  done,  it  pafleth  by  the  deed: 
that  here  needs  no  relation  to  avoid  the  mifchief  of  mean 
alignments  from  the  bankrupt,  becaufe  he  is  reftrained 
from  the  time  of  his  firft  act  of  Bankruptcy  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide,  the  mifchiefs  would  be  very  great,  if  there 
ftiould  be  a  relation  from  the  inrolment,  in  regard  the 
ftatute  limits  no  time  for  the  doing  of  it,  fo  that  it  may 
be  inrolled  many  years  after ;  and  if  this  fhould  relate  to 
punifh  mefne  trefpajfes,  the  inconvenience  would  be  great, 
for  fuch  trefpafles  are,  until  the  inrolment,  expofed  to 
the  actions  of  the  bankrupt.     1  Vent.  361. 

That  generally  in  cafes  of  common  law,  there  is  no 
relation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  feoffment  and  livery,  but 
ftronger  in  cafe  of  a  grant  of  a  reverfion,  where  the  at- 
tornment is  but  the  affent  of  the  tenant ;  yet  it  fhall  not 
relate  to  the  grant :  it  would  be  hard  if  relation  fhould  be 
admitted  to  make  a  man  liable  to  a  trefpafs ;  and  it  has 
been  much  doubted,  whether  a  bargainee  before  an  actual 
entry  can  maintain  action  of  trefpafs. 

Per  curiam,  where  executors  fell  by  authority  given  by 
will,  the  vendee  is  in  the  per  from  the  divifor,  but  here 
in  the  poji,  and  by  the  ftatute  ;  and  it  muft  be  very  in- 
convenient to  admit  of  relation,  becaufe  no  time  is  fixed 
for  the  inrolment. 

The  judges  in  this  cafe  afterwards  gave  their  opinions, 
that  fale  by  commiffioners  of  bankrupts,  if  of  lands, 
ought  to  be  by  deed  inrolled,  and  is  void  if  otherwife ; 
and  that  this  depends  upon  the  different  penning  of  the 
ftatute  from  that  of  inrolment ;  they  likewife  held,  that 
here  fhall  be  no  relation.     Skin.  30. 

A  fale  of  intailed  lands  by  the  commiffioners  fhall  be 
good  againft  the  bankrupt  and  his  iflue,  and  bar  perfons 
in  remainder  or  reverfion,  as  much  as  if  himfelf  had 
fuffered  a  common  recovery.  A  cafe  has  been  put  on 
this  claufe  of  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  If  lands  are  fettled 
on  A  and  B  his  wife,  before  marriage,  for  their  lives ; 
and  after  their  deceafes,  to  the  ufe  of  the  firft  fon  of  their 
bodies  lawfully  begotten,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  fuch 
firft  fon ;  and  for  want  of  fuch  iflue,  to  the  ufe  of  the 
fecond  fon,  &c.  in  tail  male,  and  fo  to  the  tenth  fon. 
A  becomes-a  bankrupt  before  he  hath  a  fon  ;  whether 
the  commiffioners  may  fell  thefe  lands,  and  make  a  good 
eftate  to  the  purchafer  ?  It  is  held  they  may  ;  for  though 
A  is  here  a  tenant  in  tail,  but  a  bare  tenant  for  life,  the 
words  in  the  ftatute  being,  that  the  bargain  and  fale  Jhall 
he  good  againft  all  and  every  other  per/on  and  perfons,  what- 
fcever,  whom  the  bankrupt  might  cut  off  and  debar  by  common 


recovery,  or  otherwife  from  any  remainder,  reverfion,  rent, 
profit,  title,  or  pofftbility  ;  it  feems  this  bargain  and  fale 
fhall  be  good  j  for  A,  the  father,  before  iflue,  by  his 
bare  feoffment,  might  deftroy  the  contingent  eftate ;  as 
it  is  in  Archer's  Cafe,  r  Rep.  67.  But  was  the  fettle* 
ment  made  fo,  as  to  fupport  the  contingent  remainder 
(as  is  ufually  done)  fo  that  the  father  could  by  no  means 
debar  it  by  any  act  he  could  do,  then  it  would  make  a. 
greater  queftion  ;  and  yet  if  the  commiffioners  could  net 
fell  in  fuch  cafe,  as  fetdements  are  generally  made  now, 
the  act  in  this  point  might  be  eafily  eluded  :  however, 
this  is  to  be  underftood  of  voluntary  fettlements. 
Gooding  82. 

In  confideration  of  marriage,  a  man  makes  a  convey- 
ance to  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  his  wife  ;  afterwards  he  be- 
comes a  bankrupt,  on  which  a  commiffion  is  taken  out, 
and  the  lands  are  fold  by  the  commiffioners ;  the  (ale  has 
been  adjudged  good.  It  is  obferved  in  this  cafe,  that 
within  half  a  year  after  the  fettlement,  the  party  became 
bankrupt ;  fo  as  there  feems  to  be  a  fraud  in  the  con- 
veyance; but  it  is  not  exprefl'ed  in  the  pleading  as  it 
might  have  been  ;  and  this  is  not  in  difpute  upon  a  fpe- 
cial verdict,  but  comes  in  queftion  on  a  point  cf  plead- 
ing, which  is  to  be  taken  ftrongly  againft  him  that 
pleads  it ;  and  he  does  not  exprefs  any  valuable  confi- 
deration, as  he  might  have  done  ;  as  confideration  of  a 
portion,  or  performance  of  articles  made  on  marriage, 
or  that  the  wife  had  joined  in  felling  fome  part  of  the 
land.     Stile's  Rep.  288.    Tucker  and  Clojh. 

A  fettlement  was  made  by  a  hufband,  for  the  jointure 
of  his  wife,  reciting,  that  the  wife  had  joined  with  the 
hufband  to  fell  part  of  her  former  jointure,  in  which  he 
and  fhe  were  tenants  for  life,  the  remainder  in  tail  to  the 
firft  and  tenth  fon,  remainder  to  his  heirs  :  by  Hale  C.J. 
at  a  trial  at  bar,  this  is  not  fraudulent,  though  he  alone, 
having  no  iflue,  might  bar  this  contingent  remainder. 
Scot  a  Bill.     3  Keb.  82. 

And  a  man  may  fettle  lands  on  his  fon,  before  he  be  a 
bankrupt;  and  if  it  be  not  by  fraud  and  to  deceive  cre- 
ditors, it  fhall  be  good  (and  the  fraud  muft  be  found  by 
the  jury.)  The  ftatute  faith,  The  fale  of  the  commiffioners 
fhall  be  good  againft  fuch  offenders,  and  he  is  no  offender 
till  he  is  a  bankrupt.     Jones,  438. 

If  a  man  purchafes  lands  after  the  time  of  his  trading, 
and  his  being  in  debt,  and  doth  purchafe  it  in  the  name 
of  his  wife  or  children  fraudulently  ;  this  will  be  liable 
to  fale  by  the  commiffioners  :  though  it  is  otherwife,  if 
it  be  purchafed  before  he  comes  to  be  a  merchant.  Alfo 
any  fale  of  lands  or  goods  by  a  bankrupt  before  he  be- 
comes in  debt,  or  before  his  trading,  is  without  que- 
ftion good ;  and  fo  are  all  the  acts  he  doth,  before  he 
comes  to  appear  to  be  a  bankrupt.     March  Rep.  34. 

In  cafe  a  bankrupt  hath  lands  in  right  of  his  wife,  it 
may  be  fold  during  the  coverture ;  and  if  fhe  be  a  feme 
fole  merchant  in  London,  fhe  becoming  bankrupt,  the 
whole  fhall  be  fold;  and  it  fhall  be  accounted  the  huf- 
band's  folly  to  fuffer  her  to  trade,  and  her  trading  fhall  be 
looked  upon  as  his ;  fo  that  fbe  and  her  eftate  in  trade 
fhall  be  affected  by  his  bankruptcy.  But  the  dower  of  a 
bankrupt's  wife  fhall  never  be  fold,  unlefs  fhe  marries  one 
that  is  a  bankrupt.  Stone  163,  164.  Langham  a  John 
Bewett's  Wife.      1  Cro.  68. 

It  is  clearly  held,  that  if  two  perfons  are  jointly 
feized  of  lands,  and  one  becomes  a  bankrupt,  his  moiety 
may  be  fold  by  the  commiffioners ;  even  though  he  be 
dead,  and  furvivorfhip  fhall  not  take  place.     1  Jac.  I. 

And  where  two  women  are  joint  tenants  of  a  leafe  for 
years,  and  one  takes  a  hufband,  who  becomes  a  bank- 
rupt ;  the  commiffioners  may  fell  the  intereft  of  a  moiety  : 
and  yet  this  has  been  queftioned ;  for  chattels  real  are 
given  to  the  hufband,  if  he  furvive;  but  if  he  die  before 
the  wife,  fhe  fhall  have  them.  If  two  joint  tenants  are 
diffeized,  it  is  likewife  a  queftion,  whether  the  commif- 
lioners fhall  fell  on  the  bankruptcy  of  one  of  them ;  for 
before  entry  he  could  not  grant  his  moiety,  though  he 
might  releafe  it.     Gooding  89,  90. 

As  to  lands  defended  or  devifed  to  the  bankrupt  after  his 
bankruptcy,  the  commiffioners  may  fell  the  fame ;  as 
they  may  all  offices  of  inheritance,  fuch  as  warden  of 
the  Fleet,  keeper  of  a  foreft,  &c.  but  no  judicial  office, 
or  office  of  truft,  which  is  annexed  to  the  perfon,  and 
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may  not  be  executed  by  a  deputy ;  for  if  fuch  officer 
abfents,  he  forfeits  his  office,  and  then  the  king  grants  it 
over.     Stone  147. 

As  for  lands  mortgaged,  or  eftates  on  condition,  by 
21  fac.  I.  c.  19.  If  a  merchant  makes  a  feoffment  on 
condition,  that  upon  paying  a  certain fum  he  may  re-enter,  and 
then  becomes  a  bankrupt,  the  commiffioners  may  tender 
the  money  at  the  day,  and  make  fale  of  the  land.  But 
where  lands  are  mortgaged  to  a  bankrupt,  as  if  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee,  in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money,  be 
made  to  him  and  his  heirs,  provided  that  if  the  feoffor 
do  not  pay  fuch  a  fum  on  fuch  a  day,  then  the  feoffor  is 
to  make  it  an  eflate  abfolute ;  the  feoffee  becomes  a  bank- 
rupt, and  the  money  is  not  paid  on  the  day  ;  the  com- 
miffioners cannot  by  this  aft  force  the  feoffor,  to  make 
an  abfolute  fee,  though  Chancery  will  compel  him. 
Billinghurji  1 16. 

By  the  ftatute,  the  commiffioners  are  enabled  to  per- 
form the  condition,  &c.  of  a  mortgage ;  but  if  the 
mortgage  is  forfeited,  it  has  been  formerly  a  quere  whether 
the  commiffioners  might  difpofe  of  the  equity  of  re- 
demption ;  but  ferjeant  Newdigate  faid  it  had  been  ruled 
in  Chancery,  that  commiffioners  may  affign  an  equity  of 
redemption.     I  Chan.  Cafe  71.     2  Vern.  97. 

Where  the  equity  of  redemption  of  lands  mortgaged 
was  conveyed  over  to  a  third  perfon  by  a  bankrupt,  af- 
ter his  bankruptcy,  though  before  the  affignment  of  his 
eftate  by  the  commiffioners  }  lord  chancellor  Talbot  held 
that  nothing  paffed  by  this  conveyance ;  for  creditors  after 
bankruptcy  are  in  nature  of  purchafers,  and  have  a  prior 
equity  to  any  other  perfons. 

And  the  ftatutes  concerning  bankruptcy  are  founded 
on  fuppofed  frauds  of  the  bankrupts  ;  and  confequently 
intended  to  put  them  under  difabiiities  to  prejudice  their 
creditors ;  fo  his  lordfhip  decreed,  that  the  mortgagee 
fhould  reconvey  to  the  plaintiff  the  affignee  upon  payment 
of  principal  and  intereft.     Talbot's  Caf.  68,  69. 

In  general  no  perfon  mail  be  allowed  to  come  into 
equity  for  a  redemption,  but  he  that  has  the  legal  eftate 
of  the  mortgager ;  and  where  there  are  proper  perfons  as 
affignees  to  get  in  the  eftate  of  a  bankrupt,  a  court  of 
equity  will  not  fuffer  the  creditors  to  bring  in  a  bill  in 
order  to  redeem  or  recover  that  eftate,  unlefs  the  affignees 
under  a  commiffion  make  default  or  collude  with  a  debtor, 
when  a  creditor  may  bring  his  bill,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  eftate,  and  charge  the  affignees  with  fuch  collufion. 
Barnardifl.  Rep.  30,  32.     Pafch.  1740. 

If  a  bankrupt  (before  his  bankruptcy)  fells  his  goods 
to  other  perfons,  and  yet  keeps  and  difpofes  of  the  fame 
as  if  they  were  his  own,  fuch  goods  fhall  be  fold  by  the 
commiffioners ;  and  accordingly  it  hath  been  always  fo 
adjudged  :  and  if  a  man,  with  an  intent  to  fupport  the 
credit  of  a  bankrupt,  fuffers  him  to  have  his  goods  in 
hiscuftody,  and  to  difpofe  of  them,  the  property  of  thefe 
goods  fhall  be  accounted  to  be  in  the  bankrupt,  and  not 
in  the  true  owner;  for  the  owner  fhall  lofe  his  right,  as 
a  punifhment  for  his  falfe  dealing  herein,  and  of  the 
mifchiefs  that  may  grow  by  fuch  devices  to  evade  the 
laws ;  and  the  laws  cannot  take  notice  of  fuch  private 
things  done  between  the  parties,  but  will  judge  of  them 
as  they  appear  to  be.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  /.  11.  1  Lift. 
Abr.  195. 

If  one  becomes  a  bankrupt  after  an  extent  and  before 
the  liberate,  and  the  commiffioners  fe  1  the  goods  to  the 
creditors  ;  it  has  been  adjudged  they  cannot  be  fold. 
Though  the  words  of  the  ftatute  are,  That  the  commif- 
fioners have  power  to  fell  the  goods,  which  were  his  at  the 
time  that  he  became  a  bankrupt  ;  notwithftanding  he  be- 
comes bankrupt  before  the  liberate;  and  although  the 
property  remains  in  the  conujor  until  the  delivery  by  that 
writ ;  yet  the  extent  has  bound  the  goods  fo,  that  when 
the  liberate  comes  it  defeats  this  ;  and  divefts  the  property 
of  the  goods  out  of  the  conujor,  as  to  any  mean  aft  or 
incumbrance,  from  the  time  of  the  extent.  Cro.  Car.  149. 
dudlcy  a  Halfey. 

In  this  cafe  all  the  court  refolved,  and  feverally  deli- 
vered their  opinions,  that  thofe  goods  extended  before 
the  party  became  a  bankrupt,  and  delivered  by  the  liberate 
after  he  was  a  bankrupt,  could  not  be  fold  by  the  com- 
miffionefs;  becaufe  they  being  extended,  are  quaji  in 
njlodia  legis,  fo  as  the  convfors   have  not  any  power  to 


give,  fell,  or  difpofe  of  them  ;  and  they  are  as  woods 
gaged  or  diftrained,  which  cannot  be  forfeited  by  out- 
lawry, or  taken  in  execution,  from  the  perfon  that  has 
them  in  gage,  or  by  way  of  diftrefs,  without  payment  of 
the  money,  for  the  goods  are  bound  by  the  teft  of  the 
writ  of  extent  or  execution  fued. 

They  alfo  held,  when  the  writ  of  liberate  is  fued  out, 
it  has  relation  to  the  writ  of  extent,  and  they  are  as  but 
one  extent ;  and  the  goods  are  fo  bound  by  the  extent 
and  appraifement,  that  the  conujor  hath  no  more  property 
in  them  but  fecundum  quid,  that  is,  if  the  conufee  refufe 
to  accept  them  ;  for  it  is  a  conditional  writ  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  conufee,  if  he  will  accept  thereof,  and  when 
he  accepts  them,  they  are  bound  ab  initio.  And  they  all 
conceived,  that  the  ftatute  being  with  an  exception, 
when  execution  or  an  extent  is  ferved  or  executed ;  that 
this  is  to  be  accounted  the  execution  of  an  extent,  when 
the  goods  are  appraifed,  and  the  writ  returned  ;  but  fo 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  conufor,  they 
may  be  fold  ;  but  when  they  are  delivered  by  the  liberate., 
and  the  extent  is  returned  ferved,  the  goods  are  not  fub- 
jeft  to  any  other  execution,  nor  the  power  of  the  com- 
miffioners, to  meddle  with  them.     I  Jones  202. 

An  execution  was  fued  by  a  perfon,  the  money  levied, 
and  in  the  fheriff's  hands,  and  the  man  became  a  bank- 
rupt :  by  the  court ;  the  money  recovered  in  the  hands  of 
the  fheriff  is  not  affignable  by  the  commiffioners  to  the 
creditors,  for  it  is  in  cujlodia  legis.  Cro.  Car.  166,  167. 
Ben/on  a  Flower  and  Blackwell. 

But  it  is  neverthelefs  held,  that  the  affignees  of  the 
commiffioners  may  bring  zfcire  facias  againft  the  defen- 
dant, in  cafe  the  money  lie  in  his  hands,  in  order  to  try 
the  bankruptcy,  and  fo  gain  the  money  recovered  by  the 
bankrupt.  See  the  cafe  of  Monk  a  Morris  and  Clayton. 
I  Vent.  193.     I  Mod.  93. 

One  Thompfon  had  a  judgment  againft  Watkins  for 
600 1.  and  the  19th  of  June  fued  out  a  fieri  facias  there- 
upon, which  the  30th  of  June  was  delivered  to  the  fheriff 
in  the  morning,  and  Watkins  having  notice  thereof,  in 
the  night  df  the  fame  day  departed  from  his  houfes,  and 
thereby  become  a  bankrupt  ;  the  ift  of  Oftober  the  {heriff 
levied  400 1.  of  the  goods  of  Watkins,  and  paid  it  to 
Thompfon,  and  the  commiffioners  affigned  it  in  the 
hands  of  Thompfon  to  the  plaintiff,  as  the  goods  of 
Watkins  in  his  hands,  for  which  an  aftion  of  the  cafe 
was  brought,  and  a  fpecial  verdift  of  it  found  ;  and  be- 
ing learnedly  argued  on  both  fides,  a  judgment  was  fi- 
nally given  for  the  defendant.  Philips  a  Thompfon.  3  Lev. 
69,  191. 

In  an  aftion  of  trefpafs  brought  by  the  affignees  of 
commiffioners  of  bankruptcy,  for  taking  of  their  goods  ; 
on  not  guilty  pleaded,  the  jury  found  a  fpecial  verdift, 
the  fubftance  of  which  was  as  follows,  viz.  oneToplady 
a  vintner,  on  the  28th  of  April  became  a  bankrupt, 
againft  whom  a  judgment  was  formerly  obtained  ;  the 
judgment  creditor  fued  out  a  fieri  facias,  and  the  fheriffs 
of  London  by  virtue  thereof,  on  the  29th  of  April  feized 
the  goods  of  the  faid  Toplady  ;  and  after  the  feizure,  but 
before  any  venditioni  exponas  came,  an  extent,  which  is  a 
prerogative-writ,  iffued  out  of  the  exchequer,  againft 
two  perfons  who  were  indebted  to  the  king,  and  by  in- 
quifition,  this  Toplady  was  found  to  be  in  debt  to  them, 
whereupon  part  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's 
declaration,  were  feized  by  the  fheriff,  and  fold,  and 
the  money  paid,  &c.  but  before  the  fajd  fale,  or  any  ex- 
ecution of  the  exchequer  procefs,  a  commiffion  of  bank- 
ruptcy was  had  againft  Toplady,  and  the  commiffioners 
affigned  the  goods  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  queltion  here  was,  whether  this  extent  did  not 
come  too  late  ?  or,  whether  the  fieri  facias  was  well  exe- 
cuted, fo  that  the  affignees  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate  could 
not  have  a  title  to  thofe  goods,  which  were  taken  before 
in  execution,  and  fo  in  cuftody  of  the  law  ?  The  court 
adjudged,  that  the  extent,  though  a  prerogative-writ, 
and  likewife  the  affignment  by  the  commiffioners  of  bank- 
rupt, came  too  late  ;  becaufe  the  execution  being  well 
executed,  the  goods  were  made  liable  to  the  judgment- 
creditor.     Lechmere  a  Thorowgood  &  al.     '3  Mod.  236. 

A  perfon  that  is  a  bankrupt,  becomes  felo  de fe;  it  has 
been  a  queftion,  whether  the  commiffioners  may  affign 
the  goods  to  be  fold  for  the  creditors,  or  if  the  king  fhall 
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have  them  ?  And  it  was  refolved  for  the  creditors :  for 
though  it  is  adjudged  in  Lady  Hale's  cafe,  in  Plowden, 
that  when  two  titles  come  together,  viz.  the  king's  and 
that  of  a  fubjeft,  the  king's  title  fhall  be  preferred ;  yet 
the  king  by  the  afts  of  parliament  has  given  away  his 
title  to  the  creditors;  and  neverthelefs  this  may  admit  of 
a  difpute,  the  judges  never  conftruing  a  ftatute  to  give 
away  the  king's  right,  but  wherein  he  is  mentioned.  In 
a  queftion  whether  the  creditors  by  a  commiffion  fhall 
have  the  goods  of  a  perfon  outlawed  ?  It  is  conceived, 
the  king  fhall  have  them  by  outlawry,  &c.  where  he  has 
a  title  at  common  law.  See  W.  Janes  Rep.  203.  and  Sir 
Simon  Nevel's  Cafe.     Hill.  3  Car.  I. 

In  the  Chancery  it  has  been  decreed,  that  money  over- 
paid on  an  ufurious  contrail:,  as  where  a  fum  is  lent  to  a 
perfon  in  neceffitous  circumftances,  at  fix  or  eight  per 
cent,  who  afterwards  becomes  a  bankrupt,  fhall  be  ac- 
counted for  and  refunded,  notwitbftanding  the  agreement 
of  the  oppreffed  party  to  allow  fuch  payment,  and  the 
fecurities  therefore  to  be  delivered  up.  But  in  the  cafe 
of  money  loft  at  gaming  and  paid,  this  court  will  refufe 
relief,  where  it  cannot  be  recovered  at  law;  for  there 
the  plaintiff  in  equity  is  particeps  criminis.  Bofanquet  a 
Dapwood.  Talbot's  Caf.  38,  41.  See  the  title  Dower, 
concerning  uncertain  and  contingent  eftates,  which  do  or  do 
not  center  in  the  bankrupt.  See  Wife  for  her  title  to  her 
free-bench  See  feparatc  Settlejvients,  not  full] eel  to  the 
engagements  of  a  hulband.  See  Wills  in  favour  of  a  bank- 
rupt's wife.  See  Articles  before  marriage,  for  their  va- 
lidity in  cafe  of  bankruptcy.  See  Debts  due  to,  and  from, 
the  wife  when  fingle.  Alfo  fee  Rights  of  bankrupt's  chil- 
dren by  marriage-fettlements . 

Of  poffibilities,  in  bankruptcies. 

By  this  ftatute  it  is  enafted,  that  the  bankrupt  is  to  dif- 
cover  to  the  commiffioners  upon  oath,  fuch  eftate  and 
effefts  as  he  may  have  any  profit,  or  poffibility  of  profit, 
benefit,  or  advantage  whatfoever  by.     5  Geo.  II.  f.  1. 

And  a  poffibility  is  defined  to  be  fuch  an  uncertain 
thing  as  may  or  may  not  happen  ;  but  it  muft  be  fuch  a 
right,  according  to  the  cafe  of  Higden  and  Williamfon, 
as  a  perfon  may  lawfully  depart  withal,  and  of  which,  by 
fome  deed  or  writing,  he  may  have  a  poffibility  one  time 
or  another  to  enjoy.     I  Peer  Will.  382. 

But  if  a  bankrupt  has  relations,  who  may  poffibly  pro- 
vide or  not  provide  for  him,  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  this 
■uncertain  poffibility  is  no  part  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate, 
and  if  he  obtains  his  certificate,  will  not  pafs  to  his  cre- 
ditors ;  becaufe  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  part  with 
his  relation's  fortune,  nor  could  he  tell  what  his  will  or 
intention  might  be,  or  whether  he  would  give  him  any 
thing  or  no. 

William  Davidfon  having  devifed  a  legacy  of  600 1.  to 
his  fon,  payable  at  twenty-one,  for  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed a  decree,  and  637  1.  reported  due  ;  before  he  received 
the  money  he  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  commiffioners 
affigned  the  legacy  and  benefit  of  the  decree.  Hil. 
Term,   1701.     Toulfonv.  Grout.     2  Fern.  Rep.  432. 

The  bill  was  brought  by  the  affignees  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  decree;  to  which  the  defendants  (the  exe- 
cutors) demurred  ;  infilling  that  a  legacy  was  not  within 
the  compafs  or  provifion  of  any  of  the  afts  made  againft 
bankrupts,  to  be  affigned  to  the  creditors. 

But  the  demurrer  was  over-ruled  ;  and  faid,  that  the 
aft  of  parliament  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  moft  beneficial 
fenfe,  for  the  advantage  of  the  creditors. 

Of  interejls  which  have  been  determined  not  to  center  in  the 
bankrupt. 

The  defendant,  upon  marriage  of  his  fon,  fettles 
lands  upon  himfelf  for  life,  remainder  to  his  fon  for  life, 
&c.  and  covenants,  during  his  own  life,  to  pay  his  fon 
15 1.  per  annum.  The  fon  becomes  a  bankrupt;  the 
plaintiff,  as  an  affignee,  brings  the  bill  againft  the  de- 
fendant (the  father)  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  to  compel  payment  of  the  15 1.  per  annum. 
Mich.  1690.     Moyfes  v.  Litt.     2  Fan.  Rep.  194. 

Per  curiam:  an  affignee,  under  a  ftatute  of  bankrupt, 
is  not  intitled  to  have  the  performance  of  an  agreement 
made  with  the  bankrupt;  and  that  it  was  fo  adjudged  in 


the  cafe  of  Drake  and  the  mayor  of  Exeter.  And  there- 
fore difmiffed  the  bill. 

Coates  poffefled  of  aleafe  of  years,  contracted  with  the 
committee  of  the  company  for  a  new  leafe,  and  paid 
part  of  the  fine ;  and,  by  Coates's  confent,  a  new  leafe 
was  made  to  Moffe  by  the  company,  and  to  him  exe- 
cuted. Coates  was  at  the  time  of  treaty  a  bankrupt. 
The  queftion  was,  whether  the  commiffioners  could 
affign  theleafe  to  the  prejudice  of  Moffe,  and  Drake's 
cafe  was  cited. 

The  lord  keeper  ordered  that  the  plea  and  demurrer  be 
oufted,  and  the  benefit  thereof  faved  till  the  hearing  ;  he 
doubted  of  the  leafe  :  there  were  other  matters  for  the 
benefit  of  Moffe  alfo  in  the  plea. 

Of  the  creditors  ;  who  are  fuch,  and  therein  of  proving  their 
debts,  and  how  notice  of  their  meeting  is  to  be  given ;  and 
of  debts  due  to  the  crown. 

Every  one  to  whom  the  bankrupt  is  indebted,  either 
on  bonds  and  notes,  or  by  book-debts  or  fimple  con- 
tracts, by  recognizances,  ftatute-ftaple,  or  judgments, 
fpecialities  with  penalties,  attachments,  and  fecurities, 
where  no  execution  is  fued  out,  are  creditors,  and  have 
a  right  to  a  fhare  in  the  bankrupt's  eftate. 

Creditors  on  bonds  or  notes,  by  book-debts  or  fimple 
contraft,  are  equally  intitled  to  a  dividend  under  a  com- 
miffion of  bankruptcy,  with  creditors  by  judgment,  fta- 
tute, &c.  and  creditors  that  have  debts  due  to  them  pay- 
able at  a  future  day,  may  petition,  or  join  in  petitioning, 
for  a  commiffion.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f.  22. 

But  creditors  upon  contingent  or  uncertain  debts,  or 
upon  bottomry  bonds,  could  not  come  in  as  creditors,  or 
prove  their  debts,  till  fuch  contingency  happened,  be- 
fore paffing  the  fubfequent  aft,  viz. 

And  as  merchants  and  other  traders  frequently  lend 
money  on  bottomree,  or  at  refpondentia,  and  caufe  their 
veffels  with  their  cargoes  to  be  infured  ;  and  where  com- 
miffions  of  bankruptcy  have  iffued  againft  the  obligor, 
or  the  affurer,  &c.  before  the  lofs  of  the  fhip  or  goods 
have  happened,  it  hath  been  made  a  queftion  whether 
the  obligee,  or  the  affured,  ftiould  be  let  in  to  prove  their 
debts,  or  be  admitted  to  have  any  benefit  under  fuch  com- 
miffion, which  may  be  a  difcouragement  \o  trade:  for 
remedy  whereof,  it  is  enacled,  that  from  the  29th  of 
October,  1746,  the  obligee  in  any  bottomree  or  refpon- 
dentia bond,  and  the  affured  in  any  policy  of  infurance 
made  bona  fide  upon  a  valuable  confederation,  fhall  be  ad- 
mitted to  claim  ;  and  after  the  lofs  or  contingency,  to 
prove  the  debt  thereon,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  fame 
had  happened  before  the  iffuing  of  the  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy ;  and  fhall  receive  a  proportionable  dividend 
with  the  other  creditors  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate  ;  and 
after  the  faid  29th  of  October,  every  bankrupt  fhall  be 
difcharged  from  the  debt  on  fuch  bond  and  policy  of  in- 
furance as  aforefaid,  and  fliall  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
ftatutes  againft  bankrupts,  in  like  manner  as  if  fuch  lofs 
or  contingency  had  happened,  and  the  money  due  thereon 
had  become  payable  before  the  time  of  the  iffuing  of  fuch 
commiffion.     19  Geo.  II. 

One  feized  of  lands  in  fee,  owes  a  debt  by  ftatute, 
and  afterwards  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  the  creditor, 
by  ftatute,  extends  the  lands,  then  a  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy  is  fued  out ;  and  whether  the  lands  Ihould 
be  liable  to  the  ftatute-creditor,  was  the  queftion. 

This  was  referred  by  lord  chancellor  to  the  judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  who  held  that  a  creditor  by  ftatute, 
and  a  ftatute  not  fued,  and  executed  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy, fliould  come  in  only  pro  rata,  though  there  were 
lands  in  fee  bound  by  the  ftatute.     Sir  George  Newland 

(3  al.    againft  .     1  Peer  Will.  92.    EaJlet\Texm> 

1706. 

In  February,  1716,  the  defendant  Fletcher  being 
feized  in  fee  of  fome  lands  in  Bedfordftiire,  borrowed 
1590 1.  of  the  plaintiff  Orlebar,  (one  of  the  mafters  in 
Chancery)  on  a  judgment  afterwards,  viz.  Aug.  20,1717, 
the  defendant  Fletcher,  articled  with  the  other  defen- 
dant, the  duke  of  Kent,  to  fell  the  premifes  to  the  duke 
in  confideration  of  5000  1.  to  be  paid  down,  and  650  1. 
to  be  paid  at  Chriftmas  then  next  ;  the  duke  to  be  let 
into   pofieffion,  at  Michaelmas ;    fubfequent   to    which 
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tranfadtions,  the  defendant  Fletcher  becoming  a  bank- 
rupt, the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Orlebar,  brought  his  bill  agamff 
the  duke  of  Kent,  Fletcher  the  bankrupt,  and  the  af- 
fignees under  the  commiffion,  praying  that  the  650 1.  re- 
maining in  the  duke's  hands  might  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff 
towards   fatisfaftion   of   his   judgment. 

In  the  principal  cafe  the  court  faid,  that  the  duke 
could  not  be  deemed  a  purchafer  until  he  had  paid  650 1. 
which  remained  in  the  duke's  hand's,  was  part  of  the 
perfonal  eftate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  muft  be  liable  to  his 
creditors. 

Wherefore,  per  curiam,  let  the  affignees  convey  the 
premifes  in  fee  to  the  duke  of  Kent,,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  bankrupt  had  articled  to  do,  they  (landing  in  his 
place;  and  in  confideration  of  this,  let  his  grace  pay  the 
650 1.  to  the  affignees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors; 
and  as  to  the  plaintiff  Mr.  Orlebar,  the  judgment- 
creditor,  he  muft  come  in  for  a  proportion  only  with 
the  reft  of  them.  Mich.  1721.  Orlebar  a  Fletcher  and 
the  duke  of  Kent.     I  Peer  Will.  737.    Cafe  212. 

A  draws  a  bill  payable  to  B  on  C  in  Holland  for  100 1. 
C  accepts  it ;  afterwards  A  and  C  become  bankrupts, 
and  B  receives  40 1.  of  the  bill  out  of  C's  effefts,  after 
which  he  would  come  in  as  a  creditor  for  the  whole  100 1. 
out  of  A's  effects.  B  permitted  to  come  in  as  a  creditor 
for  60 1.  and  the  mafter  directed  to  fee  whether  the  other 
40 1.  was  paid  out  of  A's  effects  in  C's  hands,  or  out  of 
C's  own  effeas ;  if  the  latter,  then  C  is  a  creditor  for 
this  40 1.  alfo,  but  if  out  of  A's  effects,  then  the  40 1.  of 
the  iool.  is  paid  off.  Ex  parte Ryfwicke.  2  Peer  Will.  89. 
JUL  T.  1722,  Lord  Macclesfield. 

A  gives  a  promiffory  note  for  200I.  payable  to  B  or 
order  ;  B  indorfes  it  to  C,  who  indorfes  it  to  D.  A,  B, 
and  C  become  bankrupts,  and  D  receives  five  millings 
in  the  pound,  on  a  dividend  made  by  the  affignees  againft 
A,  D  mall  come  in  as  a  creditor  for  150 1.  only  out  of 
B's  effects,  and  if  D  paid  contribution  money  for  more 
than  150 1.  it  fhall  be  returned.  Ex  parte  Lefebure, 
2  Peer  William  407.  Eajler  Term,  1727,  L.  C. 
King. 

Francis  Venaker,  Efq;  (fon  and  heir,  and  alfo  exe- 
cutor of  Nicholas  Venaker,  his  father)  plaintiff,  fued 
the  commiffioners  and  affignees  of  a  ftatute  of  bankruptcy 
againft  one  Shelbury,  to  be  let  in  to  pay  his  contribution 
money,  and  to  have  a  proportionable  benefit  of  the 
bankrupt's  eftate  with  the  reft  of  the  creditors. 

The  cafe  was,  that  Shelbury,  who  was  a  fcrivener, 
and  agent  for  the  plaintiff's  father,  had  got  feveral  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  the  father's  money  in  his  hands,  for 
which  he  had  only  Shelbury's  fingle  bond,  on  fome  of 
which  he  got  judgment  and  execution  on  Shelbury's 
goods,  which  were  appraifed,  and  part  thereof  came  to 
the  father's  poffeffion  in  his  life-time,  or  to  his  bailiff 
after  his  death,  and  were  fold  by  them.  That  a  com- 
miffion of  bankruptcy  was  fued  out  againft  the  faid 
Shelbury  by  the  defendants,  who  pretend  that  Shelbury 
had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  before  the  father 
had  obtained  any  judgment  againft  him. 

That  Leefon  and"  Nafh  had  brought  feveral  actions 
againft  the  now  plaintiff  and  his  truftees,  in  three  of 
which  actions  they  were  non-fuited  ;  that  in  another  ac- 
tion he  had  obtained  a  verdict  for  920 1.  fince  which 
the  plaintiff,  before  any  affignment  of  the  bankrupt's 
eftate,  hath  offered  to  pay  his  contribution  money,  be- 
ing a  creditor  for  above  6000 1.  The  commiffioners  in- 
fill that  they  found  Shelbury  a  bankrupt  before  the  fa- 
ther's judgment,  and  the  affignees  fay  that  they  have  re- 
covered againft  the  plaintiff  53 1.  damages,  in  an  action 
of  trover,  for  Shelbury's  goods  in  his  hands,  &c.  But 
now  the  council  for  the  plaintiff  offering  that  he  fliould 
ftand  in  his  father's  ftead,  and  be  accountable  for  all  that 
the  father  had  received  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  and  that 
he  fhould  pay  a  reafonable  proportion  of  contribution 
money,  fo  that  he  might  be  let  into  the  ftatute,  which 
offers  the  court  decreed  mould  be  accepted,  and  he  ad- 
mitted a  creditor  accordingly.  Francis  Venaker,  Efq;  v. 
Edw.  Najh,  Efq;  C5f  al.  Finch's  Rep.  in  Chan.  fol.  60. 
Hil.  1673.  25  Car.  II. 

1  he  plaintiffs  lived  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  alfo  one 
Blithe  lived,  who  owed  them  money,  and  having  com- 
mitted fome  acts  of  bankruptcy,  he  afterwards  came  to 
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an  account  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  fold  them  feveral  par- 
eels  of  goods  in  fatisfaction  of  their  debts. 

The  defendants  lived  in  London,  to  whom  alfo  the  faid 
Blithe  was  indebted ;  and  they  having  employed  a  perfon 
to  difcover  his  eftate  in  the  country,  and  how  it  had  been 
difpofed,  and  to  procure  the  fame  to  be  diftributed  equal- 
ly amongft  all  his  creditors ;  it  was  at  laft  agreed  amongft 
them,  that  the  plaintiff  fhould  wave  the  difpofal  of  the 
goods  to  them  already  made  by  the  faid  Blithe,  and  that 
they  fhould  have  an  equal  diftribution  with  the  defend- 
ants, in  proportion  to  their  refpective  debts  ;  and  for  that 
purpofe,  that  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  fhould  be  taken 
out  at  London,  and  executed  there,  and  all  the  faid  debts, 
put  in  Hotchpot. 

Accordingly  a  commiffion  was  executed  at  London, 
but  without  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  plaintiffs,  or  any 
commiffioners  fent  into  the  country,  to  join  with  the 
others  therein,  in  order  to  a  perfect  difcovery  of  the  faid 
Blithe's  eftate,  as  agreed  on. 

And  afterwards  the  defendants  prevailed  with  the  com- 
miffioners in  London,  within  a  month  after  the  execution 
of  the  commiffion,  to  make  an  affignment  and  dividend  of 
the  faid  bankrupt's  eftate,  contrary  to  the  faid  agreement : 
intending  thereby  the  exclude  the  plaintiffs  ;  and  now  re- 
fufe  to  let  them  come  in  for  their  (hares,  though  they 
have  offered  to  pay  their  contribution  money,  and  pro- 
portion of  the  charges  of  the  commiffion ;  but  have 
brought  actions  of  Trover  for  the  goods  fo  fold  and  deli- 
vered by  the  faid  Blithe. 

To  be  relieved  againft  which  actions,  the  plantiffs  have 
brought  this  bill;  and  that  the  faid  agreement  might  be 
performed,  and  the  dividend  made  amongft  the  defendants 
be  fet  afide,  and  that  the  plantiffs  may  be  let  in  to  have  an 
equal  diftribution  with  them. 

All  which  matters  appearing  to  the  court;  though  the 
defendants  denied  the  faid  agreements,  yet  fuch  relief  was 
decreed,  as  the  plantiffs  had  prayed.  Ebfworth  bf  al.  a 
Johti  Kent  t>  al.  Finch's  Rep.  326.  Mich.  1677.  29; 
Car.  II. 

An  action  was  brought  by  the  plantiff  (an  affignee  un- 
der a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy)  againft  the  commiffion- 
ers of  land  tax.  In  this  cafe,  one  Farlow  was  a  collector 
of  the  land  tax,  and  had  collected  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  the  public  ufe,  and  on  July  7th,  1731,  abfeonded  and 
became  a  bankrupt;  and  on  the  16th  of  the  fame  month 
and  year,  the  commiffioners  brought  their  warrant,  and 
feized  his  goods,  &c.  after  a  commiffion  was  taken  out, 
and  affignees  appointed.  This  caufe  was  tried  before 
lord  Raymond,  and  verdict  given  for  the  plantiff,  fubject 
to  the  opinion  of  this  court. 

Serjeant  D.  The  only  queftion  in  this  cafe  is,  whether 
the  ait  of  bankruptcy  fo  took  away  the  property  of  the 
goods  before  affignment,  as  to  make  them  ceafe  to  be  his  ? 

C.  J.  If  any  extent  be  iffued  out,  nay,  only  one  te/led, 
before  the  goods,  fcSV.  are  affigned,  that  extent  will  be 
good. 

D.  That  is  a  prerogative  cafe,  but  this  is  in  the  cafe  of 
a  private  perfon.  In  C.  B.  in  London,  3  Geo.  II.  An- 
drews and  Sir  Mathew  Decker's  cafe  was  tried  at  Nifi 
Prius,  before  chief  juftice  Eyre,  and  the  action  was 
brought  againft  Sir  Mathew  for  a  falfe  return  to  a  Fieri 
Facias,  viz.  nulla  bona.  It  appeared  on  evidence,  that 
goods  of  the  defendant  were  in  the  houle  at  the  time  of 
the  return,  but  that  the  party  whofe  goods  were  to  be 
taken,  became  a  bankrupt  before  the  writ  was  delivered 
to  the  defendant,  and  that  a  commiffion  was  iffued  againft 
him,  but  his  goods  were  not  afligned  over  by  the  com- 
miffioners. Here  the  commiffion  was  held  to  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  his  being  a  bankrupt. 

Serjeant  E.  This  cafe  concerns  the  crown,  and  there- 
fore the  property  is  not  altered  till  affignment,  and  extent 
in  aid  executed  before  the  affignment,  is  good ;  fo  in  3 
Keb.  14.  The  crown  is  not  bound  by  ftatutes  relating  to 
bankrupts;  fo  Sir  William  Jones  203.  An  extent  and 
a  warrant  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  land  tax,  alters 
only  the  manner  of  collecting  the  money  of  the  crown. 
By  the  ftatute  of  3  Geo.  II.  fol.  25th,  if  any  collector  re- 
fufes  to  pay  the  money  which  he  has  colledted,  any  com- 
miffioner  may  commit  him,  and  feize  his  eftate;  and  this 
is  a  new  law,  and  fhall  controul  all  the  former  refolu- 
tions.  3  Lev,  69.  iqi.S,  C. 

4  B  D.  This 
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D.  This  cafe  does  not  concern  the  crown ;  for  by  the 
ftatute  3  Geo.  II.  fol.  iS.  it  appears  that  the  feizure  of  the 
collector's  eftate  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  parifh,  which  is 
anfwerable  for  the  money  at  all  events ;  therefore  the  pa- 
rifh is  to  return  to  the  commiflioners  fubftantial  men  to 
be  colleftors  and  afFefl'ors,  and  the  money  collected  comes 
not  to  the  crown  till  it  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  re  • 
ceiver. 

C.  J.  In  this  cafe  are  two  quefttons,  the  firft  is,  whether 
if  this  be  the  cafe  of  a  private  perfon ,  what  effeft  an  aft  of 
bankruptcy  has  on  the  goods  in  that  cafe,  before  an  af- 
fignment ?  In  the  cafe  of  a  private  perfon,  there  is  no  ac- 
tual veiling  the  bankrupt's  eftate  before  alignment,  be- 
caufe  the  commiflioners  have  only  a  power  of  difpofal ; 
but  after  affignment,  they  veil  to  many  purpofes  by  rela- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  as  to  avoid  the  afts 
done  by  the  bankrupt  himfelf ;  and  therefore  I  think  if  a 
judgment  be  given  againft  one  before  a  bankruptcy,  and 
the  execution  be  completely  executed  by  fale  of  the  goods 
and  payment  of  the  money  over  before  the  affignment, 
that  the  execution  will  be  good.  But  here  in  the  cafe  of 
a  private  perfon  the  execution  would  not  be  completed, 
for  the  goods  were  not  difpofed  of  by  the  officer  before  the 
affignment ;  and  then  I  think  this  commiffion  will  over- 
reach it.  So  the  queftion  is,  whether  this  is  a  prerogative 
cafe  ?  And  it  feems  to  me  that  it  is ;  for  though  the  mo- 
ney when  levied  is  to  be  applied  to  the  public  ufe,  yet  it 
is  always  confidered  as  money  of  the  crown  ;  therefore  it 
is  always  recovered  by  the  prerogative  power;  and  I  think 
it  hard  to  imagine,  that  the  fummary  redemy  given  to  the 
commiflioners  by  the  flatute  of  3  Geo.  II.  mould  put  the 
crown  in  a  worfe  cafe  than  it  was  before ;  and  if  an  ex- 
tent in  this  cafe  had  been  fued  out,  the  goods  would  have 
been  bound  even  from  the  teji  of  it  j  and  there  could  be 
110  relation. 

The  queftion  here  is,  whether  this  warrant  can  have 
the  fame  effeft  as  an  extent  would  have  had  ?  As  to  the 
parifh  being  liable,  that  makes  not  lefs  the  money  of  the 
crown  than  before,  for  that  is  only  giving  the  crown  a 
double  fecurity  for  the  money.  And  in  the  cafe  of  Box 
and  Norton,  it  was  held,  that  an  extent  and  execution, 
after  affignment,  would  be  good:  the  other  judges  faid 
little  to  it.  See  Salkeld  111.  contrary  to  Andrews's  cafe, 
cited  by  Darnall,  and  per  Curiam.  It  was  ordered  to 
ftand  over.  Mich.  7  Geo.  II.  Brajfey  a  Daw/on,  K.  B.  be- 
fore lord  Raymond. 

A  fells  land  to  B,  who  afterwards  became  a  bankrupt, 
part  of  the  purchafe  money  not  being  paid.  A  fhall  not 
be  bound  to  come  in  as  a  creditor  under  the  ftatute,  but 
the  land  fhall  ftand  charged  with  the  money  unpaid,  tho' 
no  agreement  for  that  purpofe.  1  Fern.  267.  Mich.  1684. 
Chapman  a  Tanner. 

If  there  be  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  a  cre- 
ditor obtains  a  judgment  fubfequent  to  it,  now  the  judg- 
ment is  thereby  avoided.  Eajier  term,  13  Wil.  III.  Holt. 
at  N.  P. 

A  and  B  were  fureties  for  C  for  the  payment  of  fome 
money,  and  had  counter-bonds  to  fave  them  harmlefs  ; 
the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  day,  and  the  fureties  paid 
it,  and  afterwards  C  became  bankrupt ;  the  queftion  was, 
whether  they  were  creditors  within  the  ftatute,  and  it  was 
refolved  that  they  were ;  and  fo  it  has  been  determined 
in  feveral  fubfequent  cafes.  2  Cro.  Rep.  127.  Ofiorn  et  al. 
a  Churchman. 

No  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  can  remove  or  carry 
away  any  goods  belonging  to  a  bankrupt,  till  all  the  rent 
due  to  a  landlord  is  paid,  although  there  be  feveral  years 
in  arrears,  provided  the  landlord  feizes  for  rent  before  the 
goods  are  removed  ;  but  if  the  landlord  does  not  feize  be- 
fore the  commiffion  takes  the  goods  off  the  premiffes,  he 
muft  then  come  in  as  a  creditor  with  the  reft  of  the  bank- 
rupt's creditors. 

Alfo  if  there  are  not  fufficient  goods  upon  the  premifes 
to  pay  the  landlord's  rent,  he  can  only  take  what  goods 
there  are,  and  after  they  are  apprifed  and  fold,  as  the  law 
in  cafes  of  diftrefs  for  rent  direfts,  then  the  landlord  may 
come  in  as  a  creditor  for  the  rent  remaining  due,  with  the 
reft  of  the  creditors. 

AH  debts  due  to  the  crown  are  preferable,  and  to  be 
paid  before  any  others,  except  where  an  eftate  or  intereft 


is  incumbered,  conveyed,  or  configned,  prior  to  fuch 
debts  due  to  the  crown  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  a  landlord, 
where  a  year's  rent  is  to  be  retained  before  an  extent  can 
take  place. 

And  in  the  cafe  of  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  if  an 
extent  is  taken  out  the  fame  day  and  executed  with  the 
commiffion,  the  extent  fhall  take  place,  and  carry  away 
the  effefts  before  the  commiffion ;  and  according  to  the 
cafe  of  Braffey  and  Dawfon  an  extent  fhall  take  place 
from  the  teji  of  the  writ,  though  not  executed  till  fome 
days  after  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing an  immediate  affignment  has  been  made  of  the  eftate 
and  effefts. 

But  if  an  affignment  is  made  before  the  execution,  or 
the  tejl  of  the  extent,  fuch  affignment  takes  place  before 
the  crown,  and  the  crown  can  then  only  come  in  as  a 
creditor,  pari  pajfu,  with  the  reft  of  the  bankrupt's  cre- 
ditors ;  which  the  following  cafes  will  make  appear. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  prayed  the  king's  procefs  might  take 
place  againft  the  affignee  of  commiflioners,  the  defendant 
being  a  bankrupt;  which  by  the  court  cannot  be,  unlefs 
feizure  be  made  and  returned  by  inqueft  before  the  affign- 
ment ;  alfo  this  not  being  an  immediate  debt,  but  in  aid 
of  receivers,  who  were  jointly  bound  with  Monk,  the 
court  refufed  to  deliver  money,  till  an  inqueft  be  returned 
of  this  particular  debt,  though  Clayton  himfelf  was  fheriff, 
and  would  return  none  ;  and  an  adjornatpr  till  notice  to 
the  king's  attorney.  Monk  a  Clayton,  3  Keb.  14.  Eajier 
24.  Car.  II.  Mod.  Rep.  93.  pi.  1. 

Mr.  Attorney  Finch  prayed,  that  money  of  the  plain- 
tiff's, being  a  bankrupt  and  an  immediate  debtor  to  the 
king  by  returns  of  money  from  the  commiflioners  of  the 
excife  (which  in  truth  was  from  one  Thiftlewait  a  collec- 
tor) might  not  be  delivered  out  of  the  court  tc  the  affig- 
nee of  the  commiflioners.  On  Norwich's  cafe,  4  Car.  i. 
in  the  exchequer,  that  the  king  in  fuch  cafe  mail  be  firft 
fatisfied ;  contrary,  where  his  debt  is  but  in  aid  of  an- 
other. But  it  was  not  allowed,  but  the  money  ruled  to 
be  delivered  to  the  aflignees,  and  that  the  king  may  by 
Scire  Facias  againft  them  recover  it.  Monk  a  Clayton 
Mich.  24.  Car.  II. 

The  commiflioners  (hall  forthwith,  after  they  have  de- 
clared the  perfon  a  bankrupt,  caul'e  notice  thereof  to  be 
given  in  the  Gazette,  and  {hall  appoint  time  and  place 
for  the  creditors  to  meet  (which  meeting  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  all  places  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  fhall 
be  at  Guildhall)  in  order  to  chufe  aflignees;  at  which 
meeting  the  commiflioners  fhall  admit  the  proof  of  any 
creditor's  debt  that  fhall  live  remote  from  the  place  of  fuch 
meeting,  by  affidavit  or  folemn  affirmation,  and  permit 
any  perfon  duly  authoriied  by  letters  of  attorney  (oath  or 
affirmation  being  made  of  the  execution  thereof,  either 
by  an  affidavit  fworn,  or  affirmation  made  before  a  ma- 
iler in  chancery,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  or  before  the 
commiflioners  viva  voce  ;  and  in  cafe  of  the  creditors  re- 
nding in  foreign  parts,  fuch  affidavits  or  affirmations  to 
be  made  before  a  magiftrate,  where  the  party  fhall  be  re- 
dding, and  fhall  together  with  fuch  creditors  letters  of  at- 
torney, be  attefted  by  a  notary  public)  to  vote  in  the 
choice  of  aflignees,  in  the  place  of  fuch  creditor.  5  Geo.  II. 
C.  30.  S.  26. 

An  oath  of  a  creditor  for  proving  his  debt  before  the  commif- 
ftoners. 

"  You  fhall  fwear  that  C  D,  late  of  fefr.  at  the  time 
of  his  becoming  a  bankrupt  was  juftly  and  bona  fide  in- 
debted to  you  in  the  fum  of  &c.  and  that  you-  have  noS 
fince  that  time  been  any  ways  paid  or  fatisfied  for  the  fame 
or  any  part  thereof." 

Note,  Every  man  is  to  fubfcribe  his  debt,  and  the  com- 
miflioners are  to  enquire  whether  the  debts  were  contract- 
ed during  the  trade. 

Where  copartners  are  bankrupts,  having  joint  and  feparatt 
ejlates  and  creditors. 

Of  two  partners,  brewers,  the  one  becomes  bankrupt, 
and  the  whole  debt  was  affigned  over ;  but  it  was  refol- 
ved that  the  affignee  fhould  only  recover  a  moiety,  be- 
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caufe  only  one  moiety  pad  by  the  affignment.  Rufnworth 
a  Hod/on.  2  Show  Rep.  J03.  Eajler  term,  32.  Car.  II. 

If  tfiere  are  accounts  between  two  merchants,  and  one 
of  them  becomes  bankrupt ;  the  courfe  is  not  to  make  the 
other,  who  perhaps,  upon  dating  the  accounts,  is  found 
indebted  to  the  bankrupt,  to  pay  the  whole  that  was  ori- 
ginally intruded  to  him,  and  to  put  him  for  the  recovery 
of  what  the  bankrupt  owes  him  into  the  fame  condition 
with  the  reft  of  the  creditors,  but  to  make  him  pay  that 
only  which  appears  due  to  the  bankrupt  on  the  foot  of  the 
account,  otberwife  it  will  be  for  accounts  betwixt  them,  af- 
ter the  time  of  the  other's  becoming  bankrupt,  if  any  fuch 
were.  Nelfon.  Lutw.  85.  219.  135.  Gibfon.  Per.  North. 
C.J.  1  Mod.  Rep.  215.  7>/«.Term,  28  Car.  II.  B.  R. 

If  there  be  feveral  joint  partners,  and  a  perfon  has  deal- 
ings generally  with  one  of  them  in  matters  concerning 
their  joint  trade,  whereby  a  debt  becomes  due  to  the  faid 
perfon,  it  jhall  charge  them  jointly,  and  the  furvivors  of 
them  :  but  if  in  cafe  the  perfon  had  rather  deal  with  one 
of  them  upon  his  own  feparate  account,  he  muft  make 
his  agreement  fpecially  ;  in  which  cafe  the  debt  fhall  be 
only  his  and  his  executors,  and  fhall  not  furvive.  At  Nifi 
Prius,  C.  Holt.  13.  TVil.  III.  C.  in  B.  R.  446. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  joint  traders  become  bankrupt, 
his  or  their  proportions  are  only  affignable  by  the  commif- 
fioners,  to  be  held  in  common  with  the  reft  who  were  not 
bankrupts. 

If  there  be  an  ail:  of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  a  cre- 
ditor obtains  judgment  fubfequent  to  it,  then  a  commiffion 
is  taken  out ;  now  the  judgment  is  thereby  avoided. 

If  there  be  feveral  joint  traders,  payment  to  one  of  them 
is  payment  to  all.  So  if  they  all,  except  him  to  whom 
the  payment  was  made,  were  bankrupts,  the  payment  is 
only  unavoidable  as  to  his  proportion.  And  if  there  be 
four  partners,  whereof  three  are  bankrupts,  and  their 
fhares  affigned,  and  a  payment  was  made  to  him  that  was 
no  bankrupt,  it  is  a  payment  to  all  the  affignees,  for  now 
they  are  all  partners. 

A  and  B  became  partners  in  fome  iron  mills,  and  fome 
time  after  A  alledged  that  B  had  not  brought  in  his  pro- 
portion of  the  ftock,  and  had  wafted  the  joint  flock,  for 
which  he  brought  a  bill  againft  him  to  be  relieved,  and 
the  matter  by  confent  was  referred,  and  the  referree  a- 
warded  that  B  fhould  (in  confideration  of  the  above  alle- 
gations being  proved)  deliver  to  A  what  remained  of  the 
joint  ftock,  and  the  leafe  of  the  iron  mills  to  be  by  him 
enjoyed  to  his  own  ufe,  and  general  releafes  to  be  given  ; 
which  award,  after  exceptions  taken  to  it,  was  afterwards 
confirmed  and  decreed  by  the  court.  B  was  afterwards 
found  a  bankrupt,  and  the  plaintiff  being  a  creditor  to  him 
by  bond,  had  an  affignment  made  to  him  by  the  commif- 
fioners,  and  brought  a  bill  to  have  an  account  of  B's 
eftate  that  came  to  the  hands  of  A.  and  alledged  if  any  fuch 
award  was  made,  it  was  after  fuch  time  as  B  became  a 
bankrupt ;  but  there  appearing  no  fraud  in  the  obtaining 
of  the  award,  and  the  fame  being  in  an  adverfary  caufe, 
and  the  award  afterwards  excepted  to,  &c.  although  B 
might  be  then  a  bankrupt,  yet  not  being  known  to  be  fo 
at  the  time  of  the  award,  the  court  decreed  fuch  award 
ought  to  ftand.  Quere,  If  the  decree  upon  a  rehearing 
was  not  reverfed  ?  Whitacre  a  Pawlin  2  Vern.  Eajler 
Term,  1691. 

A  B  and  C  were  partners  in  trade,  and  C  embezzles 
the  joint-ftock,  contracts  private  debts,  and  becomes  a 
bankrupt :  the  commiffioners  affign  the  goods  in  partner- 
ship, and  A  the  plaintiff  brought  a  bill  for  an  account, 
and  to  have  the  goods  fold  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  in- 
filled that  out  of  the  produce  of  them,  the  debts  owing  by 
the  joint  trade  ought  firft  to  be  paid,  and  that  out  of  C's 
{hare  fatisfaftion  muft  be  made  for  what  he  had  wafted  ; 
and  that  the  affignees  could  be  in  no  better  a  cafe  than  the 
bankrupt,  and  were  intitled  only  to  what  this  third  part 
would  amount  to,  clear,  after  debts  paid,  and  deductions 
for  his  embezzlement.  And  the  court  feemed  to  be  of 
that  opinion;  but  fent  it  to  a  mailer  to  take  the  account 
and  ftate  the  cafe.  Richardfon  a  Goodwin,  &c.  2  Vern.  292. 
Trin. Term,  1693.  See  the  cafe  of  Gofs  znADufrefnay  poft. 

A  and  B  being  joint  traders,  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
iflued  againft  them ;  their  feparate  creditors  applied  by  pe- 
tition, that  they  might  be  let  in  for  their  debts  upon  the 
cefpedtive  feparate  eftates  of  the  bankrupts  under  that  joint 


commiffion^  as  the  feparate  eftates  were  of  fmall  value, 
and  would  not  bear  the  charge  of  taking  out  two  new 
commiffions  againft  them  refpeftively. 

The  lord  chancellor  ordered  them  to  be  let  in  to  prove 
their  feparate  debts  upon  the  joint  commiffion,  they  pay- 
ing contribution  to  the  charge  of  it ;  and  directed,  that  as 
the  joint  or  partnerfhip  eftate  was  firft  to  be  applied  to 
pay  the  partnerfhip  debts;  and  as  feparate  creditors  are 
not  to  be  let  in  upon  the  joint  eftate,  until  all  the  joint 
debts  are  firft  paid  ;  fo  likewife  the  creditors  to  the  part- 
nerfhip fhall  not  come  in  for  any  deficiency  of  the  joint 
eftate,  upon  the  feparate  eftate,  until  the  feparate  debts 
are  firft  paid.  Ex  parte  Crowder.  2  Vern.  706.  Mich. 
Term.  1715. 

Two  joint  traders  becoming  bankrupts,  firft  there  is  a 
joint  commiffion  taken  out,  and  the  commiffioners  afiign 
the  real  and  perfonal  eftate  of  them  both,  or  either  of 
them ;  and  afterwards  feparate  commiffions  are  taken  out 
againft  them,  and  an  affignment  is  made  by  the  commif- 
fioners of  thefe  commiffions  to  other  affignees,  and  thefe 
apply  by  petition  to  the  court,  that  they  might  be  at  li- 
berty to  fue  at  law  for  the  feparate  eftates ;  but  the  lord 
chancellor  decreed,  that  the  affignment  made  by  the  com- 
miffioners upon  the  joint  commiffion,  pafTes  as  well  the 
feparate  as  the  joint  eftate  of  the  two  bankrupt  partners, 
therefore  the  affignees  on  the  feparate  commiffions  can 
make  nothing  of  their  adtion  at  law,  and  he  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  fpend  the  eftate  in  vexatious  fuits  there,  but 
if  they  would  join  in  a  bill  in  equity  for  an  account  of  the 
feparate  eftates,  he  would  not  hinder  them.  Ex  parte 
Cook.  2  Peer  William  500.  Mich.  Term,  1728.  L.  C. 
King. 

It  is  fettled,  and  is  a  refolution  of  convenience,  that 
the  joint  creditors  fhall  be  firft  paid  out  of  the  partnerfhip 
or  joint  eftate,  and  the  feparate  creditors  out  of  the  fepa- 
rate eftate  of  each  partner ;  and  if  any  furplus  of  the  joint 
eftate,  befides  what  will  pay  the  joint  creditors,  fhall  be 
applied  to  pay  the  feparate  creditors  ;  and  if  a  furplus  of 
the  feparate  eftate,  beyond  what  will  fatisfy  the  feparate 
creditors,  it  fhall  go  to  fupply  any  deficiency  that  may  re- 
main as  to  the  joint  creditors :  but  for  the  eafe  of  both 
parties,  let  it  be  referred  to  a  commiffioner  in  eacb  com- 
miffion, to  take  an  account  of  the  whole  partnerfhip  ef- 
fects, and  of  the  feparte  ftate  and  effects  of  each  of  the 
partners  ;  and  if  the  commiffioners  find  any  thing  dif- 
ficult, they  are  to  ftate  it  fpecially;  and  with  regard 
to  the  furplus  of  the  partnerfhip  effects,  beyond  what 
will  pay  the  partnerfhip  debts,  and  the  furplus  of  the 
feparate  effects,  if  any,  above  what  will  pay  the  fepa- 
rate debts,  each  fide  to  apply  to  the  court  for  fuch  furplus. 
2.  Vern.  6.  7.  ex  parte  Crowder,  as  mentioned  before. 

If  there  are  two  joint  traders  and  one  of  them  becomes 
a  bankrupt,  the  commiffioners  cannot  meddle  with  the 
intereft  of  the  other,  for  it  is  not  affedted  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  companion.  Holt.  Rep.  2.  Sal.  59.  61.  Ea- 
jier, 7  Will.  III.  per  Holt.  C.  J. 

The  defendant  A  being  indebted  to  the  plaintiffs,  be- 
came bound  to  them  in  feveral  bonds;  and  the  faid  A  and 
the  defendant  B  were  for  feveral  years  copartners,  by 
whofe  articles  of  copartnerfhip  A  was  intitled  to  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  ftock,  and  B  to  one  third :  the  faid 
A  and  B  became  bankrupts,  and  a  commiffion  was  a- 
warded  againft  them  ;  the  commiffioners  of  the  faid  bank- 
rupts affigned  all  their  eftates  to  the  defendant  C  and 
others,  refufing  to  let  the  plaintiffs  (creditors  of  the  bank- 
rupts) come  in,  and  intended  to  divide  the  eftate  among 
the  joint  creditors  of  both  the  bankrupts,  by  reafon  where- 
of the  plaintiffs  debts  will  be  utterly  loft. 

The  defendant  infifts,  that  it  was  agreed  by  indentures 
of  copartnerfhip,  that  all  fuch  debts  as  fhould  be  owing 
on  the  joint  account,  fhould  be  paid  out  of  the  joint  ftock, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  partnerfhip,  each  copartner  take 
and  receive  to  his  own  ufe  his  fhare  of  the  joint  dock  ; 
and  that  the  joint  dock  or  trade  fhall  not  be  charged  with 
the  private  or  particular  debts  of  either  of  the  partners, 
but  that  each  fhould  pay  their  private  debts  out  of  their 
particular  edates  not  included  in  the  joint  dock  ;  that  if 
both  of  the  faid  parties  fhould  be  living  at  the  end  of  the 
fird  three  years,  of  the  fix  years,  that  the  faid  B  fhould 
come  in  joint  partner  accordingly;  and  during  the  faid 
joint  trade,  the  copartners  became  jointly  indebted  to  the 
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Other  defendants  C.  &c.  in  6000 1.  and  that  A  became  in-  I  divided  in'to  equal  pa'rtsy  two  thirds  to  the  plaintiffs,  andf 
debted  to  the  plaintiffs  as  aforefaid,  without  the  confent  of   one  third  to  the  bankrupt,  to  which  he  is  intitled,  and 


B,  and    the  money   due  upon    the  faid  bonds  was  not 
brought  into  the  account  of  the  joint  ftock  ;  and  the  faid 
A  was  only  a  furety,   and  received  none  of  the  money  ; 
and  the  defendants  infifted  that  the  joint  creditors  ought 
to  be  firft  paid  out  of  the  eftate  in  partnerfhip,  and  that 
the  commiffioners  have  no  power  to  grant  the  joint  eftate 
to  pay  the  plaintiffs,  they  being  feparate  creditors  of  A, 
and  if  a  furplus  of  the  joint  eftate,  after  the  joint  creditors 
paid,,  then  the  plaintiffs  can  have  but  a  joint  moiety  of 
fuch  furplus  towards  their  fatisfaction,  the  faid  B's  moiety 
not  being  liable  to  pay  the  faid  A  his  feparate  debts ;  and 
the  debts  then  claiming  were  the  proper  debts  of  the  faid 
A.  and  yet  after  all  the  joint  debts  are  paid,  there  will  be 
an  overplus,  fo  that  thereby  the  faid  B  will  be  ^ifcharged 
and  have  money  paid  unto  him ;  but  if  the  plaintiff  and 
other  feparate  creditors  of  A's  be  admitted  to  the  joint 
eftate,  there  will  not  be  fufEcient  to  pay  the  joint  cre- 
ditors, fo  that  thereby  not  only  B's  eftate  will  be  applied 
to  pay  A's  debts,  but  will  be  liable  to  the  joint  creditors : 
but  there  can  be  no  divifion  of  the  joint  eftate,  whereby 
to  charge  any  part  thereof  with  the  private  debts  of  either 
party ;  and  till  the  joint  debts  are  paid,  and  till  divifion 
made  of  the  furplus,  both  parties  are  alike  interefted  in 
every  part  of  the  faid  joint  ftock  5  that  the  commiffioners 
have  no  power  by  the  commiffion  to  adminifter  an  oath  to 
the  plaintiffs  for  proof  of  their  debts,  they  claiming  debts 
from  the  faid  A  only,  and    the  commiffion  is  againft  A 
and  B  jointly,  and  not  feverally ;  and  therefore  cannot 
admit  the  plaintiffs  creditors. 

The  court  declared,  that  the  eftate  belonging  to  the 
joint  trade,  as  alfo  the  debts  due  from  the  fame,  ought  to 
be  divided  into  moieties,  and  that  each  moiety  of  the  eftate 
ought  to  be  charged  in  the  firft  place  with  a  moiety  of  the 
faid  joint  debts ;  and  if  there  be  enough  to  pay  all  the 
debts  belonging  to  the  joint  trade,  with  an  overplus,  then 
fuch  overplus  ought  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  particular 
debts  of  each  partner ;  but  if  fufficient  mall  not  appear  to 
pay  all  the  joint  debts,  and  if  either  of  the  faid  partners 
fhall  pay  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  faid  joint  debts,  then 
fuch  partner  is  to  come  in  before  the  faid  commiffioners, 
and  be  admitted  as  a  creditor  for  what  he  fhall  fo  pay  over 
and  above  the  moiety ;  and  was  decreed  accordingly. 
Widows  and  Berman.  Craven  &  al.  and  Knight.  Chan.Rep. 
Eafter  Term,  25  Car.  II. 

Four  bookfellers  entered  into  partnerfhip  for  carrying 
on  a  joint  trade,  and  being  then  all  in  Holland,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  appeared  before  a  no- 
tary, and  executed  articles  of  copartnerihip,  declaring 
jointly  and  feparately,  that  each  had  advanced  24600 
guilders,  total  98400  guilders,  which  fum  was  to  pay  all 
the  debts  they  had  then  contracted,  as  mentioned  in  an 
inventory ;  but  no  debts  fhould  be  paid  not  mentioned  in 
the  faid  inventory,  nor  any  debts  which  either  of  the  co- 
partners might  contract  on  his  own  private  account ;  that 
a  fum  agreed  on  between  them  mould  be  allowed  for 
maintenance ;  and  that  all  lofs  and  gain  fhould  be  equa  1- 
ly  (hared  and  born,  with  other  ufual  covenants. 

The  copartnerihip  was  carried  on  from  November  1 725 
to  May  1728,  when  one  of  the  partners,  for  a  fum  agreed 
on  to  be  paid  him,  quitted  and  releafed  his  claim  to  the 
other  three,  between  whom  the  articles  were  continued 
and  carried  on,  on  the  firft  foot,  and  one  of  whom  was 
intruded  with  the  goods  in  fhop  and  warehoufe. 

But  he  became  profufe,  and  embezzled  the  copartner- 
ship ftock,  and  applied  the  fame  to  his  own  ufe,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  partnerfhip  debts  to  be  unpaid  ;  and  having  con- 
tracted private  debts  on  his  own  account,  became  a  bank- 
rupt, and  a  feparate  commiffion  was  taken  out  againft 
him. 

The  mefl'enger  took  poffeffion  of  the  partnerfhip  goods, 
and  the  commiffioners  executed  an  aflignment  to  the  de- 
fendants, who  in  confequence  thereof  took  poffeffion  of 
the  partnerfhip  goods  and  books,  and  received  feveral  of 
the  partnerfhip  debts,  and  were  getting  in  the  reft,  with 
an  intention  to  apply  them  to  the  payment  of  the  feparate 
creditors,  whereas  the  goods  are  copartnerihip  goods,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  copartnerfhip  debts,  and  to 
make  the  plaintiffs  fatisfaclion  for  what  the  bankrupt  had 
embezzled  for  his  own  feparate  ufe3  and  the  refidue  to  be 


is  to  be  part  of  his  feparate  eftate  ;  this  was  the  prayer 
of  the  plaintiffs  bill,  as  that  the  defendants  may  be  re- 
strained from  felling  any  part  without  the  plaintiffs  con- 
currence. 

The  affignees  admit  the  bill,  and  the  articles,  that  they 
have  taken  poffeffion  and  fold  fome  of  the  ftock  with  con- 
fent of  the  plaintiffs,  and  have  fet  forth  an  account  in 
the  fchedule  to  their  anfwer,  of  the  ftock,  and  fubmit 
to  apply  the  eftate  as  the  court  fhall  direct ;  and  lord; 
Talbot  was  pleafed  to  decree  as  follows  : 

1.  That  it  fhould  be  referred  to  Mr.  Lightbourn  to 
take  an  account  of  the  partnerfhip  debts  received  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  Holland. 

2.  To  take  an  account  of  the  partntrfhip  eftate  in 
England,  received  by  the  affignees,  or  any  for  their 
ufe. 

3.  To  take  an  account  of  the  partnerfhip  debts  owing 
by  the  bankrupt  and  the  plaintiffs. 

4.  To  caufe  an  advertifement  for  the  joint  creditors  of 
the  bankrupt  and  plaintiffs  to  come  in  and  prove  their 
debts. 

5.  To  take  an  account  of  what  embezzlements  the 
bankrupt  has  made  of  the  copartnerfhip  eftate;  and  in 
taking  accounts,  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  be  examined 
on  oath,  to  produce  all  books,  &c.  and  to  have  all  juli 
allowances. 

6.  That  what  the  mafter  fhall  certify  the  copartnerfhip 
debts  fhall  amount  to,  fhall,  in  the  firft  place,  be  paid  by 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  the  joint  creditors  in  pro- 
portion to  their  debts,  and  as  far  as  the  copartnerfhip- 
eftate  in  their  hands  will  extend. 

7.  That  if  it  fhall  appear  any  of  the  partnerfhip  eftate 
remains  in  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  hands,  after 
the  partnerfhip  debts  are  paid,  then  the  mafter  to  divide 
the  fame  into  three  parts. 

8.  And  the  plaintiffs  are  to  take  two  thirds,  and  out 
of  the  bankrupt's  one  third  part,  they  are  to  take  what 
it  fhall  appear  he  has  embezzled  of  the  partnerfhip 
eftate. 

9.  And  if  there  fhall  be  any  refidue  of  the  bankrupt's 
third  part,  after  the  partnerfhip  debts,  and  the  bank- 
rupt's embezzlements  are  fatisfied,  then  the  fame  is 
to  be  paid  to  or  retained  by  the  affignees  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bankrupt's  feparate  creditors. 

10.  The  mafter  may  ftate  any  thing  fpecially  ;  and  all 
parties  are  to  be  paid  their  cofts  of  this  fuit  out  of  the 
copartnerfhip  eftate,  to  be  taxed  by  the  mafter.  28  March, 
1734.  Peter  Grofs  and  John  Neauhne  plaintiffs.  Sam. 
Dufrefnoy  &  al.  Complainants. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1742,  a  joint  commiffion 
iffued  againft  Peter  Powell  and  Peter  Powell  the  younger, 
of  Exeter,  and  the  commiffioners  executed  an  aflignment 
of  the  eftate  and  effects  to  the  affignees  that  were  chofen, 
and  they,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  aflignment,  pofiefied 
themfelves  of  all  the  joint  and  feparate  eftate  of  the 
bankrupts. 

And  the  faid  bankrupts,  having  feveral  feparate  cre- 
ditors, they  the  faid  creditors,  in  a  petition  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  fet  forth  their  faid  feveral  feparate  debts,  and 
that  they  had  applied  to  the  commiffioners  to  be  admitted 
creditors,  which  they  refufed,  as  this  was  a  joint  com- 
miffion, and  they  therefore  prayed,  that  they  might 
come  in  and  prove  their  debts  under  the  faid  joint  com- 
miffion, and  that  the  commiffioners  might  take  joint  and 
feparate  accounts  of  the  joint  and  feparate  eftates  ;  and 
that  what  fhould  be  found  on  fuch  accounts  to  belong 
to  the  feparate  eftates,  might  be  applied  by  the  affignees 
towards  fatisfaction  of  the  refpective  feparate  creditors  ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  might  be  paid  their  cofts  of  the 
application  by  the  affignees. 

Upon  which  petition,  his  lordfhip  ordered  as  follows  : 

1.  Let  the  commiffioners  give  notice  in  the  London 
Gazette,  appointing  a  time  and  place,  when  and  where 
the  feparate  creditors  of  each  of  the  bankrupts  are  to  be 
at  libeity  to  prove  thofe  debts  under  the  joint  com- 
miffion. 

2.  Let  the  commiffioners  take  feparate  accounts  of  the 
joint  and  refpective  feparate  eftate  of  the  bankrupts, 
come  to  the  affignees   hands,  or  of  any  others  by  their 
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order,  or  for  their  ufe,  diftinguifhing  the  joint  and  fepa- 
rate  eftate  of  Peter  Powell,  as  alfo  the  joint  and  fepa- 
rate  eftate  of  Peter  Powell  the  younger,  from  each 
other. 

3.  That  what  on  fuch  account  fhall  belong  to  the 
bankrupt's  joint  eftate,  fhall  be  applied  by  the  affignees 
towards  fatisfadtion  of  the  joint  creditors  ;  and  in  cafe 
there  fhall  be  any  furplus  of  the  joint  eftate,  after  all  the 
joint  creditors  fhall  be  paid  their  whole  demands,  then 
the  moiety  of  the  furplus  is  to  be  carried  to  the  account 
of  the  feparate  eftate,  and  to  be  applied  to  fatisfy  the  fe- 
parate  creditors  refpedtively. 

4.  And  if  there  is  any  furplus  of  the  feparate  eftates, 
after  all  the  feparate  creditors  fhall  be  paid  their  whole 
demands,  then  fuch  furplus  of  the  feparate  eftates,  or 
either  of  them,  is  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
joint  eftate,  and  to  be  applied  towards  fatis faction  of  the 
joint  creditors  ;  and  let  the  refpedtive  feparate  eftates  bear 
a  proportionable  part  of  the  charge  of  fuing  out  the  com- 
miflion,  and  executing  it,  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
miffioners  ;  and  let  the  cofts  of  this  application  be  paid 
the  petitioners  by  the  affignees  out  of  the  bankrupt's  fe- 
parate eftate  ;  and  let  it  be  referred  to  Mr.  Bennet  to  tax 
the  cofts,  if  the  parties  cannot  agree.  December  23,  1742. 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Order. 

On  2  February,  1 742,  a  feparate  commiffion  of  bank- 
ruptcy was  taken  out  againft  William  Crifpe,  by  William 
Perritt,  plaifterer.  Crifpe  was  a  partner  with  Edward 
Burnaby,  Elq;  and  captain  Barbett,  in  the  undertaking 
of  building  of  Ranelagh  amphitheatre;  and  this  debt,which 
amounted  to  426  1.  or  thereabouts,  was  part  of  a  fum  of 
money  due  to  Perritt,  for  plaifterers  work  done  in  and 
about  the  faid  amphitheatre. 

Crifpe  petitioned  the  lord  chancellor  to  fuperfede  the 
commiffion,  infilling  that  this  was  a  joint  debt,  and  that 
he  did  not  owe  Perritt  any  thing  on  his  feparate  ac- 
count; on  the  18th  of  February,  1742,  this  petition  was 
heard  before  his  lordfhip,  and  on  hearing  council  on  both 
fides,  and  it  not  then  appearing  to  his  lordfhip  whether 
Crifpe  was,  or  was  not,  a  bankrupt,  his  lordfhip  did 
order  the  commiffioners  to  execute  a  provifional  affign- 
ment ;  and  did  direct  an  iffue  to  be  tried  in  an  action  of 
trover  before  the  lord  chief  juftice  Willes  in  London, 
wherein  the  faid  William  Crifpe  was  to  be  plaintiff,  and 
fuch  affignee  defendant,  and  in  which  the  point  of  bank- 
ruptcy would  come  in  queftion. 

And  on  the  9th  of  June,  1743,  thecaufe  was  tried  at 
the  fittings  in  London,  and  by  a  fpecial  jury,  between 
the  faid  William  Crifpe,  plaintiff,  and  William  Perritt 
(who  was  chofe  provifional  affignee)  defendant. 

And  the  ifluing  the  commiffion,  the  joint  debt  of 
Perritt,  the  affignment,  and  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  com- 
mitted by  Crifpe,  was  proved  ;  and  after  his  lordfhip 
had  clearly  and  fully  fummed  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury, 
it  appearing  to  them  to  be  a  joint  debt,  they  were  pleafed 
to  give  a  verdidt  for  the  plaintiff  Crifpe,  with  10 1.  da- 
mages, and  40  s.  cofts,  and  did  not  find  him  bankrupt 
for  this  debt.  But  a  point  of  law  arifing,  the  laft  claufe 
made  in  the  tenth  year  of  queen  Anne  was  read,  which 
declares,  that  the  difcharge  of  any  bankrupt  by  force  of 
any  acts  relating  to  bankrupts,  from  the  debts  owing  by 
him,  at  the  time  he  became  bankrupt,  fhall  not  be  con- 
firmed, nor  was  intended  or  meant,  to  releafe  or  difcharge 
any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  who  was  or  were  partner  or 
partners  with  the  faid  bankrupt  in  trade,  at  the  time  he 
became  bankrupt,  or  then  flood  jointly  bound  with  him 
for  the  faid  debis,  from  which  he  was  difcharged  ;  but 
that  notwithftanding  fuch  difcharge,  fuch  partners  or 
joint  obligers  with  fuch  bankrupts,  fhall  be  and  ftand 
chargeable  with,  and  liable  to  pay  fuch  debts,  and  to 
perform  fuch  contracts,  as  if  the  faid  bankrupt  had  never 
been  difcharged  for  the  fame. 

And  the  cafe  was  drawn  up,  and  approved  of  by  the 
lord  chief  juftice  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Where  the  queftion  was,  whether  a  feparate  commif- 
fion can  be  taken  out  for  a  joint  debt,  which  was 
learnedly  fpoke  to  on  both  fides ;  but  the  court  came 
to  no  opinion. 

And  it  came  again  to  be  argued  before  the  lord  chief 
juftice  Willes  on  the  fame  queftion  ;  when  after  hearing 
the  reafons  offered  pro  and  con,  by  the  learned  council, 
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the  court  gave  judgment,  and  the  lord  chief  juftice  de- 
livered its  opinion  ;  and  his  lordfhip,  Mr.  Juftice  Abney, 
and  Mr.  Juftice  Burnet,  were  all  of  opinion,  from  the 
cafes  which  had  been  cited,  and  the  reafons  and  prece- 
dents that  had  been  laid  before  them,  that  the  commif- 
fion was  regularly  iffued,  and  that  a  joint  creditor  had  a 
right  to  take  out  a  feparate  commiffion,  and  therefore 
made  the  following  rule.     3  Feb.  j  74,3. 

William  Crifpe  againft  William  Perritt ;  ordered,  that 
the  verdidt  found  for  the  plaintiff  be  void,  and  that  a  ver- 
didt be  entered  for  the  defendant.     5  May,  1743. 

And  on  the  nth  of  May,  1744,  Perritt  preferred  his 
petition  to  the  lord  chancellor,  fetting  forth  the  feveral 
fteps  and  proceedings,  and  the  determination  of  the  court 
in  this  cafe  (and  Crifpe  having,  purfuant  to  his  lord- 
fhip's  order  of  the  18th  of  February,  1742,  depofited 
ioo  1.  in  the  bank,  in  the  name  of  the  accomptant- 
general,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  matter,  and 
in  order  to  ftay  all  proceedings  under  the  commiffion) 
he  therefore  prayed  his  lordfhip  to  difcharge  his  order  of 
the  18th  of  February,  1742,  and  that  the  commiffioners 
might  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the 
commiffion,  and  that  the  100  1.  paid  into  the  bank  by 
Crifpe,  might  be  paid  him  towards  the  cofts  which  he 
had  been  put  to,  on  account  of  fuing  out  the  commif- 
fion, and  proceedings  at  law. 

And  on  the  24th  of  May,  1744,  fuch  petition  was 
heard  before  his  lordfhip  ;  and  his  lordfhip,  after  hearing 
council  on  both  fides,  ordered  that  the  major  part  of  the 
commiffioners  named  in  the  faid  commiffion  fhould  be  at 
liberty  to  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  that  the 
100/.  paid  into  the  bank  of  England  fhould  be  paid  to 
Perritt,  as  part  of  the  bankrupt's  eflaie  and  effects. 

And  on  the  26th  of  May,  1744,  Crifpe  was  declared  a 
bankrupt  in  the  Gazette. 

How  far  the  commijjioners  fhall  over-reach  the  acls  of a  bank- 
rupt, from  the  time  of  the  aSi  of  bankruptcy  committed. 

1  ft.  As  to  the  bankrupt's  receiving  debts  due  to  him 
from  debtors. 

2dly.  As  to  his  felling  his  goods  bona  fide. 

3dly.  As  to  his  felling  and  mortgaging  his  lands. 

4thly.  As  to  his  mortgaging  or  pledging  his  goods. 

5thly.  As  to  his  paying  debts. 

And,  ift.  A  bankrupt  may  receive  his  debts  after  the 
adt  of  bankruptcy,  from  fuch  debtors  as  do  not  know  him 
to  be  a  bankrupt,  and  the  payment  will  be  good.  1  Jac.  I. 
cap.  15. 

2dly.  All  perfons  buying  goods  of  a  bankrupt,  not 
knowinghim  to  be  fo,  and  paying  for  them  bona  fide,  fhall 
be  received  in  the  equity  of  the  provifo.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  15. 
lShow.521.  Cafes  in  Chan.  156.  Wagftaff 'and  Read.  72. 
Perrat  a  Ballard,  where  it  feems  to  be  taken  that  though 
goods  were  bought  and  paid  for,  they  may  be  recovered  at 
law,  though  not  in  equity.  Fowel's  cafe  cited  by  Lord 
North.     Skin.  149.     ~$Lev.  58.  21. 

And  contracts  where  there  is  quid  pro  quo,  the  bank- 
ruptcy fhall  not  over-reach. 

And  the  reafon  is,  that  if  it  was  otherwife,  it  would 
be  a  great  prejudice  to  trade,  infomuch  that  it  would  not 
be  carried  on  with  any  fafety,  and  the  law  would  be  a 
fnare  for  the  innocent,  and  fair  contractor,  who  can- 
not poffibly  have  any  notice  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy  ; 
as  the  following  abltract  of  19  Geo.  II.  p.  515,  clearly 
determines. 

The  preamble  obferves,  that  many  perfons  within  the 
defcription  of,  and  liable  to  the  ftatutes  concerning  bank- 
rupts, frequently  commit  fecret  adts  of  bankruptcy  un- 
known to  their  creditors,  and  other  perfons  with  whom 
they  have  dealings ;  and  after  committing  thereof,  con- 
tinue to  appear  publicly,  and  carry  on  bufinefs,  by  buy- 
ing and  felling  of  goods,  drawing,  accepting,  and  ne- 
gociating  bills  of  exchange,  and  paying  and  receiving 
money  on  account  thereof  in  the  ufual  way  of  trade, 
and  in  the  fame  open  manner  as  if  they  were  folvent  and 
not  become  bankrupt :  and  as  the  permitting  fuch  fecret 
acts  of  bankruptcy  to  defeat  payments  really  made  in 
the  cafes  and  circumftances  above-mentioned,  where  the 
perfons  receiving  the  fame  had  no  notice  of,  or  were 
privy  to  their  having  committed  any  adt  of  bankruptcy, 
will  be  a  difcouragement  to  trade,  and  a  prejudice  to 
credit  in  general  :  it  is  therefore  enacled,  that  after  the 
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39th  of  October,  1746,  no  real  creditor  of  a  bankrupt, 
in  refpedt.  of  goods  fold  to,  or  bills  of  exchange  really 
drawn,  negotiated,  or  accepted  by  fuch  bankrupt  in 
courfe  of  dealing,  lhall  be  liable  to  refund  to  the  affignees 
of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  any  money,  which  before  the 
fuing  forth  of  fuch  commiffion  was  really  in  the  courfe 
of  trade  received  by  him  of  fuch  bankrupt,  before  he 
had  knowledge  or  notice  of  his  becoming  a  bankrupt,  or 
being  in  infolvent  circumftances. 

3dly.  If  a  man  fells  or  mortgages  his  lands,  the  bank- 
ruptcy will  over-reach  it,  although  the  purchafer  had  no 
notice  of  the  bankruptcy,  if  the  commiffion  ifliied  within 
five  years  after  the  act.  of  bankruptcy ;  becaufe  this  is  a 
mifchief  which  does  not  immediately  concern  trade,  and 
he  who  buys  land  does  it  at  his  peril,  fubject  to  all  fuch 
incumbrances  as  lands  are  liable  to.     2  Show.  522. 

4thly.  If  a  man  mortgages  or  pledges  his  goods  after 
an  a£l  of  bankruptcy,  the  commiffion  will  over-reach  it, 
becaufe  the  mortgage  "or  pawning  goods  does  not  imme- 
diately concern  trade,  as  buying  and  felling  does,  and  he 
Who  takes  a  pawn,  does  it  at  his  peril. 

5thly.  If  a  bankrupt  pays  debts  after  the  bankruptcy, 
the  aflignees  may  recover  again  the  money  ;  if  it  were 
otherwife,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  bankrupt  to 
prefer  fuch  creditors  as  he  mould  think  fit,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  defign  of  the  ftatutes  concerning  bankrupts, 
which  is  to  put  all  creditors  upon  a  footing. 

A   remarkable   cafe    tried    under  a  fecund  commijftsn    of 
bankruptcy. 

On  17  May,  1735,  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  iflued 
againftWilliam  Kell  of  London,  merchant,  who  was  found 
a  bankrupt,  and  fubmitted  to  the  ftatutes,  and  finiflied 
his  laft  examination,  but  never  obtained  his  certificate 
under  fuch  commiffion. 

Afterwards  he  fet  up  the  trade  of  a  diftiller  near 
Maidenhead  in  Berkftiire ;  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  one  Afhley,  they  entered  into  copartnership  (on 
the  ift  of  Auguft,  1741)  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  di- 
ftilling  and  rectifying  molafTes  fpirits,  for  five  years  or 
thereabouts,  and  during  this  copartnerlhip,  Aihley  took 
off"  all,  or  moft  of  the  fpirits  which  Kell  cliftilled. 

Afterwards  fome  difputes  ariling  between  them,  and 
Kell  being  debtor  to  Aihley  on  a  feparate  account  (ex- 
clufive  of  the  copartnerfliip)  Aihley,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1742,  took  out  a  fecond  commiffion  againft  Kell,  and 
was  chofe  fole  affignee  of  his  eftate  and  effects  ;  but  Kell 
having  in  all  refpedts  fubmitted  to  the  ftatutes  relating  to 
bankrupts,  Aihley  and  the  reft  of  KeH's  creditors  figned 
his  certificate  under  this  fecond  commiffion,  which  was 
•  duly  confirmed  and  enrolled ;  and  Aihley  fold  back  to 
Kell  feveral  parcels  of  his  houlhold  goods,  and  part  of 
his  ftock  in  trade,  as  a  diftiller;  for  part  of  which  goods 
Kell  paid  Aihley  in  money,  and  for  the  remainder, 
amounting  in  value  to  100 1.  or  thereabouts,  Kell  gave 
Aihley  a  bond  for  100  I.  dated  the  28th  of  October, 
1742,  payable  with  intereft  in  fix  months,  at  five  per 
cent,  and  Aihley  promiled  to  deal  with  Kell  afterwards. 

Then  Kell  again  fet  up  the  trade  of  a  diftiller  on  his 
own  account,  and  Aihley  dealt  with  him,  and  paid  him 
for  two  parcels  of  fpirits,  after  the  rate  of  4  s,  per  gallon, 
to  the  amount  of  881.  16  s. 

On  the  4th  and  28th  days  of  April,  1743,  Kell  fent 
Aihley  two  other  parcels  of  fpirits,  at  the  fame  price, 
amounting  to  184I.  4s.  and  Kell's  bond  of  iool.  being 
then  due  to  Aihley,  and  Kell  being  unwilling  that  his 
bond  fliould  be  out  againft  him,  he  defired  Aihley  to  pay 
himfelf  out  of  the  goods,  for  the  bond  and  intereft  due 
to  him,  and  only  give  him  the  balance  for  the  fpirits. 

But  inftead  of  fo  doing,  Aihley  in  Eafter  term,  1743, 
brings  an  aition  againft  Kell  for  the  100 1.  and  intereft 
due  on  the  bond,  and  holds  Kell  to  bail ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  by  the  meffenger  under  the  commiffion,  feizes 
the  fpirits,  amounting  to  182 1.  4  s.  as  affignee  under  the 
fecond  commiffion,  and  he  infilled  to  retain  the  fame,  in 
trull  for  himfelf  and  the  other  creditors  of  Kell,  under 
the  fecond  commiffion,  by  virtue  of  the  ninth  claufe  of 
5  George  II.  Aihley  proceeded  in  his  a&ion,  and  Kell 
by  way  of  fet-off  to  the  debt  pleaded,  that  before  the 
bringing  of  this  adlion,  Aihley  was  indebted  to  him  in  a 
much  larger  fum,  viz.  in  184I.  4  s.  for  goods  fold  and 
delivered,  out  of  which  fum  Kell  was  willing  to  allow 
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the  principal  and  intereft  due  to  Aihley  on  his  bond ;  and 
upon  this  iffue  was  joined. 

Pending  this  action,  Kell  filed  a  bill  (Michaelmas  term, 
1743)  in  Chancery  againft  Aihley,  and  prayed  that  Aih- 
ley might  difcover,  whether  he  had  not  agreed  to  pur- 
cnafefuch  goods  of  him,  and  if  fuch  goods  did  not  eoma' 
to  his  poffeffion ;  and  to  be  relieved  in  feveral  other 
matters  complained  of  in  fuch  bill,  and  that  Albley  might 
be  enjoined  from  proceeding  in  fuch  action. 

To  this  bill  Afhley  put  in  his  anfwer,  in  which  he  de- 
nied the  fpirits  were  ever  fold  to  him,  or  that  he  ever  pro-1 
mifed  to  pay  for  them,  and  he  infilled  upon  his  right  of 
retaining  them  as  affignee  under  the  fecond  commiffion, 
by  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  claufe,  Kell's  effects 
under  the  fecond  commiffion  not  amounting  to  pay  fifteen 
fllillings  in  the  pound ;  but  whether  fuch  goods  were,  or 
were  not,  rightly  feized,  he  was  advifed  was  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  tried  at  law,  where  Kell  (if  at  all)  had  hi* 
remedy  ;  and  the  court  did  not  think  proper  to  grant  an 
injunction,  but  fent  the  parties  to  law,  and  then  Aihley 
proceeded  in  the  caufe. 

And  on  the  30th  of  November,  1743,  it  was  tried  be~ 
fore  the  lord  chief  juftice  Lee  at  Guildhall. 

And  upon  the  argument  of  this  cafe,  it  was  infilled 
by  the  council  for  Aihley,  that  t'Kefe  goods  were  not  the 
property  of  Kell,  and  therefore  that  he  could  not  fell 
them  ;  but  that  they  came  to  Aihley,  as  affignee  under 
the  fecond  commiffion. 

That  Aihley  had  the  fpirits,  but  not  as  a  buyer,  and 
that  by  the  afore-mentioned  claufe,  Kell's  future  effects 
were  liable,  he  not  having  paid  fifteen  ftullings  in  the 
pound  ;  and  confequently  that  the  goods  belonged  to 
the  affignee,  either  under  the  firll  or  fecond  commiffion. 

But  by  Kell's  council,  it  was  infilled  that  Kell  was 
never  difcharged  by  the  act  of  5  George  II.  after  24  June, 
1732,  except  by  the  laft  commiffion;  and  therefore  pof- 
fibly  could  not  be  within  the  intent  of  that  act,  havino- 
but  once  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

That  fuppofing  Kell's  future  effects  had  been  liable  to 
his  creditors  by  the  aforefaid  claufe,  that  Aihley  could 
not  in  any  manner  feize  them  as  affignee  under  the  fecond 
commiffion ;  and  if  he  had  a  right,  he  mull  have  pro- 
ceeded ;n  a  legal  way,  and  have  brought  his  action 
againft  Kell,  and  then  Kell  woijld  haye  pleaded  his  cer- 
tificate in  difcharge  of  his  perfon,  asjfekt  Aihley  have 
taken  judgment  againft  his  goods,  .SapPfcthe  cafe  of  art 
infolvent  debtor ;  but  that  this  was  by  no  means  Kell's 
cafe,  he  not  being  within  the  meaning  of  the  claufe  of 
the  act,  as  having  but  once  had  rejief. 

And  his  lordlhip,  after  having  with  great  judgment 
Hated  the  cafe  (and  fummed  up  the  evidence)  to  the  jury, 
was  clearly  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  gentlemen  who 
were  council  for  Kell,  that  his  cafe  was  not  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  claufe,  and  that  the  taking  of 
the  goods  by  Aihley,  as  affignee,  was  illegal ;  and  the 
jury,  concurring  with  his  lordlhip,  found  the  plea  of  the 
defendant  Kell  to  be  true,  as  was  alledged,  and  therefore 
gave  a  verdidt  for  him. 

But  the  L.  C.  J.  gave  Aihley  leave  to  move,  if  he 
thought  proper,  in  arreft  of  judgment,  within  fix  days 
of  Hillary  term  then  next ;  and  Aihley  not  moving  in 
arreft  of  judgment  in  all  Hillary  term,  the  L.  C,  J.  or- 
dered the  pojlea  to  be  delivered  to  the  defendant  Kell's 
attorney,  who  thereupon  taxed  the  colls  at  30 1.  and  took, 
out  execution  againft  Aihley  for  fuch  colls,  which  Aih- 
ley paid  the  faid  attorney. 

And  after  Aihley  had  paid  Kell's  colls,  in  Eafter  term 
following,  Aihley  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  and  a  rule 
was  made  for  Kell's  attorney  to  attend  with  the  paflea. 

And  the  fame  arguments  were  made  ufe  of  before  the 
court  of  King's-Bench  by  the  council  on  both  fides,  as 
were  at  the  trial  of  the  caufe;  but  the  whole  court  were 
alfo  of  opinion  that  the  verdidt  was  right,  and  intirely 
concurred  with  the  L.  C.  J.  Lee  in  his  judgment,  and 
therefore  they  difcharged  the  plaintiff's  rule. 

And  in  Trinity  term,  1744,  Kell  brought  an  action  in 
the  court  of  Common-Pleas  againft  Aihley,  for  the  ba- 
lance of  the  fum  of  184I.  4s.  due  for  the  fpirits. 

And  on  the  23d  of  June,  1744,  this  caufe  was  tried  at 
Guildhall,  before  the  L.  C.  J.  Willes,  where  the  fame 
arguments  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  council,  both  for 
plaintiff  and  defendant,   as  were  infilled  on  before  the 
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L.  C.  J.  Lee,  at  the  firft  trial,  and  before  the  court  of 
King's-Bench,  on  the  fpecial  argument  of  this  cafe;  but 
the  L.  C.  J.  Willes,  upon  ftating  it,  and  fully  fumming 
up  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  was  clearly  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion with  the  L.  C.  J.  Lee,  and  the  court  of  King's- 
Bench,  and  was  pleafed  to  make  this  obfervation,  viz. 
That  by  the  very  claufe  in  the  act  of  parliament,  the 
effects  of  a  bankrupt  that  had  received  the  benefit  of  the 
act,  according  to  that  claufe,  remained  liable  to  his  cre- 
ditors, as  before  the  makingof  that  act ;  but  that  it  could 
never  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  liable  to  be  feized  in  a 
fummary  way,  without  a  legal  trial,  by  an  affignee,  be- 
caufe  nothing  was  vefted  in  the  affignee  but  what  the  bank- 
rupt had  before  he  was  a  bankrupt,  and  Kell  had  not 
received  the  benefit  of  the  act. 

And  the  jury  being  of  the  fame  opinion,  they  there- 
fore gave  a  verdict  in  his  action  for  the  plaintiff  Kell, 
for  54I.  18  s.  befides  cofts  of  fuit;  being  what  was 
proved  to  be  the  value  of  the  fpirits,  after  fome  allowances 
were  made  for  wafte  and  leakage,  and  after  the  bond  of 
100 1.  and  intereft  was  paid  by  Kell  to  Afhley. 

Of  Jailors  and  executors  becoming  bankrupts,  having  effecls  of 
other  perfons  in  their  hands. 

The  Bonnells  were  considerable  merchants  here  in 
London,  and  had  two  bales  of  filk  configned  them  byAlte- 
nory  and  Alteory  from  Leghorn ;  but  before  the  (hip  failed, 
advice  arrived  there,  that  the  Bonnells  were  failed  ;  and 
thereupon  Altenory  and  Alteory  altered  the  consignment 
of  the  filks,  and  made' it  to  the  defendant. 

On  which  the  plaintiffs,  being  affignees  under  the  fta- 
tute  againft  the  Bonnells,  brought  their  bills  for  a  difco- 
very  and  relief. 

Upon  the  firft  hearing  the  court  ordered  all  letters, 
&c.  to  be  produced,  and  that  the  parties  proceed  to  a 
trial  in  trover,  to  fee  whether  the  firft  confignment,  not- 
withftanding  the  altering  thereof,  and  new  confignment 
made  before  the  fhip  failed,  vefted  the  property  of  thofe 
filks  in  the  Bonnells  ;  and  upon  the  trial  and  verdict  be- 
ing given  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  caufe  now  came  on  upon 
the  equity  referved. 

The  court  declared,  the  plaintiffs  ought  not  to  have 
had  fo  much  as  a  difcovery,  much  lefs  any  relief  in  this 
court,  in  regard  that  the  filks  were  the  goods  of  two  Flo- 
rentines, and  not  of  the  Bonnells,  nor  the  produce  of 
their  effects  ;  and  therefore  they  having  paid  no  money 
for  the  goods,  if  the  Italians  could  by  any  means  get 
their  goods  again  into  their  hands,  or  prevent  their  coming 

»into  the  hands  of  the  bankrupts,  it  was  but  lawful  for 
them  fo  to  do,  and  very  allowable  in  equity. 

And  it  was  decreed,  that  if  any  thing  was  due  from 
the  Italians  to  the  Bonnells,  that  fhould  be  paid  the 
plaintiffs ;  but  they  fhould  not  have  the  value  of  the  filks, 
by  virtue  of  the  confignment  or  verdict,  and  put  the  Ita- 
lians to  cofne  in  as  creditors  under  the  ftatute  of  bank- 
rupts.    JPifeman  a  Vandeput,  2  Fern.  303  Hill.  1690. 

A  made  a  bill  of  fome  leafes  and  perfonal  eftate  to  B 
and  C,  in  truft  to  pay  A's  debts  ;  B  at  firft  acted  in  the 
truft,  but  afterwards  C  took  the  whole  into  his  poflef- 
fion,  and  acted  alone,  and  became  a  bankrupt. 

And  A  brought  a  bill  againft  C  and  others,  to  bring 
C  and  his  affignees  to  an  account,  touching  the  perfonal 
eftate  of  A  fo  affigned,  in  truft  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts  as  aforefaid. 

And  his  lordfhip  declaring,  that  he  thought  the 
21  Jac.  I.  feci.  10.  to  govern  this  cafe,  difmiued  the 
plaintiff's  bill  with  cofts. 

But  farther  argument  being  granted  on  the  cafe,  his 
lordfhip  held  that  it  was  not  within  the  above-mentioned 
claufe  and  ftatute,  in  regard  this  affignment  was  with  an 
honeft  intent,  viz.  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
affignor. 

And  therefore  he  ordered  the  affignees  of  C  to  account 
for  all  the  eftate  of  A,  which  the  court  declared  fhould 
not  be  liable  to  the  bankruptcy  of  C.  Copeman  a  Gallant 
before  Lord  Cowper.   1  Peer  Will.  314.  Trinity  term,  1716. 

The  plaintiffs  brought  an  action  againft  the  defendants, 
for  money  had  and  received  to  the  plaintiffs  ufe  ;  and 
the  cafe  was  as  follows  : 

The  plaintiffs  being  concerned  as  partners  in  a  large 
quantity  of  tar,  configned  it  to. Richard  Scott,  who  was 
their  factor,  and  brother  to  one  of  the  plaintiffs  (between 


which  two  brothers  there  had  been  mutual  dealings  and 
accounts,  which  were  at  that  time  unfettled.) 

The  fhip  arrived  in  the  Thames,  with  the  goods  from 
Carolina,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1739,  cf  which  the  factor 
had  before  received  a  bilL  of  lading,  and  on  the  28th  of 
March  following  he  fold  the  faid  tar  to  Meff.  Cornelius 
and  Jeremiah  Owen,  who  agreed  to  pay  for  it  in  pro- 
miffory  notes,  payable  in  four  months  after  the  delivery  of 
the  faid  goods,  and  that  a  debt  of  31 1.  at  that  time  ow- 
ing to  the  buyers  from  the  factor,  upon  his  own  private 
account,  fhould  be  deducted  out  of  the  purchafe  money. 
On  the  ill  of  April,  1740,  the  owners  paid  the 
factor  in  part,  by  giving  him  one  promiffory  note  of 
661.  13  s.  4d.  and  another  of  102 1.  6  s.  8d.  which,  with 
the  31 1.  due  to  them  from  the  factor,  amounted  to  200 1. 
On  the  3d  of  April  following,  the  factor,  Richard 
Scott,  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  on  the  4th 
a  commiffion  iffued  againft  him,  on  the  petition  of.  one 
of  the  defendants,  and  the  three  defendants  were  chofen 
affignees,  to  whom  the  bankrupt  delivered  up  the  faid 
two  notes,  received  from  the  buyers  in  part  of  payment 
for  the  tar,  and  the  faid  affignees  afterwards  received 
the  money  for  them. 

The  defendants,  as  affignees,  likewife  confirmed  the 
fale  of  the  tar  to  the  faid  Owens,  and  fettled  the  account 
with  them,  and  received  the  balance,  being  378 1.  4  s. 
and  there  being  a  bounty  allowed  by  act  of  parliament, 
at  fo  much  per  ton,  payable  to  the  importer  of  this  tar, 
the  defendants,  as  affignees,  did  alfo  receive  that  bounty, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  299 1.  8  s. 

The  affignees  infifted  that  they,  as  fuch,  were  intitled 
to  all  this  money,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  muft  come  in  as 
creditors  under  the  commiffion  ;  and  the  plaintiffs  infifted, 
that  the  bankrupt  being  their  factor,  could  be  only  confi- 
dered  as  a  bare  trujiee,  and  therefore  that  the  notes  deli- 
vered up  to  them  by  the  bankrupt,  though  payable  to 
him  or  order,  were  the  notes  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  that 
the  defendants  receiving  the  money  for  thofe  notes,  and 
alfo  the  remaining  part  of  the  money  for  the  tar,  and 
the  bounty  due  to  the  importer  of  that  tar,  they  received 
thofe  monies  for  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiffs. 

This  caufe  was  tried  by  a  fpecial  jury,  and  the  damage? 
were  computed  at  358 1.  10  s.  and  a  verdict  was  given 
for  the  plaintiffs,  fubject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court 
upon  this  queftion. 

Whether  the  plaintiffs  were  intitled  to  fuch  fum  of  358 1. 
10  s.  given  by  the  verdict,  to  any,  or  what  part  thereof  ? 
And  the  principal  cafes  which  were  cited  by  the  plain- 
tiffs, were  thofe  of  Copeman  and  Gallant,  hereinbefore- 
mentioned,  the  cafe  of  L'Apoftree  v.  Le  Plaiftier,  which 
was  tried  before  Lord  Holt,  where  an  action  of  trover  was 
brought  againft  an  affignee  in  a  commiffion  againft  one 
Levi,  to  whom  the  plaintiff  had  delivered  fome  diamonds 
to  fell ;  and  this  being  a  queftion  depending  upon  the 
claufe  of  1  Jac.  iq.fecJ.  10  and  n.  it  was  made  a  cafe 
for  the  court  of  the  King's-Bench  ;  and  it  appearing  that 
the  real  property  of  the  diamonds  belonged  to  the  plain- 
tiff, and  that  the  bankrupt  had  only  a  bare  authority  to 
fell  them  for  his  ufe ;  therefore  the  court  were  of  opi- 
nion they  were  not  liable  to  bankruptcy. 

The  cafe  of  Burdett  and  Willet  was  alfo  cited,  where, 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  factor 
was  only  in  the  nature  of  a  truftee  for  his  principal,  and 
that  delivering  goods  to  him  did  not  alter  the  property  of 
the  real  owner  ;  and  upon  the  argument  of  this  cafe,  the 
court  took  time  to  confider  of  it,  and  fome  time  after- 
wards gave  their  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs,  viz.  that  the 
plaintiffs  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  that  judgment 
for  the  debt  and  cofts,  deducting  thereou?  the  31 1.  due 
from  the  factor  to  the  Owens,  Jonathan  Scott  and  Francis 
Richard/on,  plaintiffs ;  Robert  Sarman  &  ah  defendants ; 
in  the  Common-Pleas. 

Motion  for  a  prohibition  to  the  ecclefiaftical  court 
for  grantirig  adminiftration  to  A,  where  B  was  named 
executor  by  the  teftator,  for  that  B  was  a  bankrupt. 

Holt,  C.  J.  The  ordinary  is  not  to  grant  adminiftra- 
tion, where  an  executor  is  named  ;  and  bankruptcy  is  no 
material  difability,  he  acts  en  auter  droit,  and  the  teftator 
hath  intrufted  him;  but  in  cafe  of  non  fane  memory,  there 
is  an  abfolute  neceffity  to  grant  adminiftration. — A  pro- 
hibition granted.  Hill  v.  Mills.  Holt.  Rep.  Mich.  3  IFitt. 
and  Mar.  Com.  185.     1  Show.  223. 
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If  an  executor  becomes  bankrupt,  a  legatee  is  to  be 
creditor. — Hereafter  Jhould  be  explained  the  power,  duty,  >3c. 
«/"  Assignees,  but  the  reader  will  fee  every  thing  relating  to 
them  under  that  article. 

Penalties  on  perfons  concealing  effeds,  and  pretended  creditors 
/wearing  faljely,  and  allowances  made  to  bankrupts,  and  to 
i     the  difcoverers  of  bankrupts  effefis.     See  Allowances. 

By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f  20,  21.  every  perfon  who  fhall 
have  accepted  of  any  truft  or  trufts,  and  fhall  wilfully 
conceal  or  protect  any  eftate,  real  or  perfona!,  of  any 
perfon  or  perfons  becoming  bankrupt,  from  his  creditors, 
and  fhall  not  within  forty-two  days  next  after  fuch  com- 
miffion  fhall  iffue  forth,  and  notice  thereof  be  given  in 
the  London  Gazette,  difcover  and  difclofe  fuch  truft  and 
eftate  in  writing  to  one  or  more  of  the  commiffioners  or 
affignees  of  fuch  bankrupt's  eftate,  and  likewife  fubmit 
himfelf  to  be  examined  by  the  commiffioners,  in  and  by 
the  faid  commiffion  authorifed,  if  thereunto  required, 
and  truly  difcover  the  fame,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain,  and 
double  the  value  of  the  eftate,  either  real  or  perfonal  fo 
concealed,  to  and  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  faid 
creditors. 

Seel.  29.  And  whereas  many  abufes  have  been  com- 
mitted by  pretended  creditors  of  bankrupts,  be.it  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  if  any  perfon  at  any 
time  hereafter  fhall  before  the  acting  commiffioners  in 
any  commiffion  of  bankrupt,  or  by  affidavit  or  affirma- 
tion exhibited  to  them,  fwear  or  depofe  that  any  fum  of 
money  is  due  to  him  or  her  from  any  bankrupt,  which 
fum  of  money  is  not  really  due  or  owing,  or  fhall  fwear 
or  affirm  that  more  is  due  than  is  really  due  or  owing, 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  not  due  or  owing,  and  that  fuch 
oath  or  affirmation  is  falfe  and  untrue,  and  being  thereof 
convicted  by  indicJment  or  information,  fuch  perfon  fhall 
fuffer  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  by  the  feveral  fta- 
tutes  made  and  now  in  force  againft  wilful  perjury,  and 
fhall  moreover  be  liable  to  pay  double  the  fum  fo  fworn 
or  affirmed  to  be  due  or  owing  as  aforefaid,  to  be  reco- 
vered and  levied  as  other  penalties  and  forfeitures  are 
upon  penal  ftatutes,  after  the  conviction,  to  be  levied 
and  recovered ;  and  fuch  double  fum  fhall  be  equally  di- 
vided among  all  the  creditors  feeking  relief  under  the  faid 
commiffion. 

By  14  Geo.  II.  p.  1 157.  where  any  perfon  fhall  frau- 
dulently fwear,  or  (being  quakers)  affirm,  before  the 
major  part  of  the  commiffioners  in  a  commiffion  of  bank- 
ruptcy, or  by  affidavit  or  affirmation  exhibited  to  them, 
that  a  fum  of  money  is  due  to  him  from  any  bankrupt, 
which  fhall  in  fact  not  be  really  and  truly  owing,  and 
fhall  in  refpedt  of  fuch  fictitious  debt  iign  the  certificate 
of  fuch  bankrupt's  difcharge,  in  every  fuch  cafe,  unlefs 
fuch  bankrupt  fhall,  before  the  major  part  of  the  com- 
miffioners, have  figned  fuch  certificate,  by  writing  figned 
by  him,  and  delivered  to  one  or  more  of  the  commil- 
fioners,  or  of  the  affignees  of  his  eftate  and  effects,  dif- 
clofe the  fraud,  and  object  to  the  reality  of  fuch  debt, 
fuch  certificate  fhall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  bankrupt 
fhall  not  be  intitled  to  his  difcharge,  or  to  any  of  the  be- 
nefits or  allowances  given  to  bankrupts  by  the  act  of 
5  Geo.  II. 

Where  any  creditor  of  a  bankrupt  refides  in  foreign 
parts,  the  letter  of  attorney  of  fuch  creditor,  attefted  by 
a  notary  public  in  the  ufual  form,  fhall  be  a  fufficient 
evidence  of  the  power  by  which  any  perfon  thereby  au- 
thorized fhall  fign  the  bankrupt's  certificate. 

Of  fuperjeding  commijjions. 

The  reafons  for  fuperfeding  commiffions  are  many  and 
various  ;  as, 

ift.  If  there  is  not  a  debt  due  to  the  petitioning  credi- 
tor, in  which  cafe  the  court  will  order  the  commiffioners 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  debt,  and  to  certify  the 
fame  to  the  court ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  fufficient  founda- 
tion for  the  debt,  the  court  will  fuperfede  it. 

2dly.  If  the  party  infills  he  is  no  trader,  the  court 
ufually  directs  fuch  facts  to  be  tried,  and  if  on  fuch  trial 
it  appears  to  the  court  that  he  is  not  a  trader,  the  court 
will  for  fuch  reafons  fuperfede  the  commiffion. 


3dly.  If  the  party  againft  whom  the  commiffion  is  ifTued, 
appears  to  be  an  infant,  the  court,  on  full  proof  of  fu.h 
infancy,  will  fuperfede  the  commiffion. 

4thly.  If  after  the  iffuing  a  commiffion,  the  pary 
makes  a  fatisfadtion,  or  gives  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  per- 
forming it  to  all  his  creditors,  and  they  in  confequenci 
give  him  a  releafe,  thefe  motives,  on  petition  to  the  court, 
will  induce  it  to  fuperfede  the  commiffion. 

5thly.  If  a  bankrupt  conveys  all  his  real  eftate  to 
truftees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  they  accept 
of  fuch  conveyance,  the  court  in  this  cafe  will  order  the 
creditors  to  deliver  up  their  fecurities  to  the  bankrupt, 
and  that  the  bankrupt  fhall  deliver  up  all  the  title-deeds,- 
and  join  in  the  conveyances  ;  and  that  the  truftees  fhall 
proceed  in  the  truft,  and  that  the  bankrupt  fhall  pay  the 
charges  of  the  commiffion,  deducting  the  money  out  of 
the  affignees  hands. 

6thly.  If  a  bankrupt  makes  a  private  agreement  with 
his  creditor,  and  prevails  on  him  to  take  out  a  commil- 
fion,  in  confideration  of  being  paid  his  whole  debt,  or 
at  leaft  more  than  the  reft  of  his  creditors,  the  court,  on 
proof  made  thereof,  will  order  the  commiffion  to  be  fu- 
perfeded,  and  award  a  new  one  ;  and  the  perfon  receiv- 
ing fuch  goods,  or  fatisfadtion,  fhall  lofe  his  whole  debt 
and  the  money  received,  and  pay  the  fame  to  fuch  per- 
fons as  the  commiffioners  fhall  appoint,  in  truft  for  the 
bankrupt's  creditors  in  proportion.     $  Geo.  II.  p.  128. 

7thly.  If  a  perfon  has  not  a  mind  to  be  a  bankrupt, 
and  is  confeious  that  he  is  no  trader,  nor  has  committed 
any  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  does  not  owe  any  debt  fuffi- 
cient whereon  to  ground  a  commiffion,  he  may,  if  he 
fuppofes  a  commiffion  is  going  to  be  taken  out  againft 
him,  enter  a  caveat  in  the  fecretary's  office  againft  it ;  or 
if  it  has  iffued,  he  may  petition  the  court  that  no  fuch 
commiffion  may  iffue  againft  him,  or  that  it  may  be  fuper- 
feded ;  and  upon  hearing  the  merits  of  fuch  a  petition, 
the  court  in  fome  cafes  determines  the  point,  and  in  other 
cafes  directs  an  iffue  at  law  to  try  the  fame. 

8thly.  If  a  commiffion  taken  out  in  an  adverfe  manner 
is  fuperfeded,  and  the  party  on  the  trial  is  not  found 
bankrupt,  the  court,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe, 
frequently  will  order  cofts  to  the  party  againft  whom  the 
commiffion  is  taken  out,  or  may,  if  they  think  proper, 
affign  over  the  bond  given  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

Co/Is  of  commijjions,  how  to  be  fettled  and  paid. 

The  creditors  who  fhall  petition  for  a  commiflion  of 
bankrupt  fhall  be  obliged  at  their  own  cofts  to  profecute 
the  fame,  until  affignees  fhall  be  chofen  ;  and  the  com- 
miffioners fhall,  at  the  meeting  appointed  for  the  choice 
of  affignees,  afcertain  fuch  cofts,  and  by  writing  fhall 
order  the  affignees  to  re-imburfe  fuch  petitioning  cre- 
ditors out  of  the  firft  effects  of  the  bankrupt  that  fhall  be 
got  in ;  and  every  creditor  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  prove 
his  debt  without  paying  contribution.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 
/25. 

There  fhall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  eftate  of  the  bank- 
rupt any  monies  for  expences  in  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  commiffioners,  or  of  any  other  perfons,  at  the  times 
of  the  meeting  of  the  commiffioners  or  creditors ;  and  no 
fchedule  fhall  be  annexed  to  any  deed  of  affignment  of  the 
perfonal  eftate  of  fuch  bankrupt ;  and  if  any  commif- 
fioner  fhall  order  fuch  expence  to  be  made,  or  eat  or 
drink  at  the  charge  of  the  creditors,  or  out  of  the  eftate 
of  fuch  bankrupt,  or  receive  above  20  s.  each  commif- 
fioner  for  each  meeting,  every  fuch  commiffioner  fhall  be 
difabled  to  act  in  any  commiffion  of  bankrupts.  Ditto, 
fed.  4.2. 

All  bills  of  fees  or  difburfements  demanded  by  any  fo- 
licitor,  employed  under  any  commiffion  of  bankrupt, 
fhall  be  fettled  by  one  of  the  matters  of  chancery ;  and 
the  matter  who  fhall  fettle  fuch  bill  fhall  have  for  his  care 
in  fettling  the  fame,  as  alfo  for  his  certificate  thereof,  20  s. 
Ditto,  felt.  46. 

Concerning  the  duty  of,    and  remedy  againfl  gaolers,  where 
bankrupts  or  witneffes  are  committed,  and  fuffered  to  efcape. 

By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  /  18.  in  cafe  the  commiffioners 
appointed  in  any  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  fhould  in 
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virtue  of  their  power,  commit  the  bankrupt  or  any  perfon 
or  perfons  to  prifon,  for  not  conforming  to  the  acts  re-  j 
lating  to  bankrupts,  and   if  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of  the  j 
prifon,  to  which  fuch  bankrupt,  perfon,  or  perfons  fhall , 
be  fo  committed,  wilfully  fuffer  fuch  bankrupt,  perfon, 
or  perfons,  to  efcape  from  fuch  prifon,  or  to  go  without 
the  walls  or  doors  thereof,  until  he  or  they  fhall  be  duly 
difcharged,  fuch  gaoler  or  keeper  fhall  for  fuch  offence, 
being  duly  convicted  by  indictment  or  information,  for- 
feit live  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great- 
Britain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  creditors  of  fuch  bankrupt. 

Seel.  19.  And  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of  fuch  prifon  as 
aforefaid,  fball,  upon  requeft  of  any  perfon,  being  a  cre- 
ditor of  fuch  bankrupt  (and  having  proved  his  debt  under 
the  commiffion)  and  producing  a  certificate  thereof  under 
the  hands  of  the  commiflioners  (which  they  are  hereby 
required  to  give  gratis)  forthwith  produce  and  fhew  fuch 
perfon  or  perfons  fo  committed  as  aforefaid  to  any  fuch 
creditor  requefting  the  fame;  and  in  cafe  fuch  gaoler  or 
keeper  of  fuch  prifon  fhall  refufe  to  fhew,  or  ihall  not 
forthwith  produce  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fo  committed  as 
aforefaid,  and  being  in  his  actual  cuftody  at  the  time  of 
fuch  requeft,  to  fuch  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  requefting 
to  fee  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  committed  as  aforefaid,  fuch 
gaoler  or  keeper  of  fuch  prifon  fhall  forfeit  for  fuch  his 
wilful  refufal  or  negleft,  the  fum  of  100L  of  lawful 
money  of  Great-Britan,  for  the  ufe  of  the  creditors  of 
fuch  bankrupt,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any 
of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  in  the 
name  of  the  creditor  requefting  fuch  fight  of  fuch 
prifoner. 

And  for  every  other  like  offence  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of 
200 1.  for  the  ufe  of  the  bankrupt's  creditors,  as  aforefaid. 
5  Gin.  I.  c.  24. 

Note.  By  fat.  4  Geo.  III.  cap.  36.  the  Jlat.  5  Geo.  II. 
cap.  30.  concerning  bankrupts,  is  further  continued  to 
September  29,  1771,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  feffion  of  parliament.  And  with  refpetl  to  per- 
fons intilled  to  privilege  of  parliament  not  paying  their  debts, 
the  following  ail  was  made,  intitled,  An  Aft  for  prevent- 
ing inconveniencies  arifing  in  cafes  of  merchants,  and 
fuch  other  perfons  as  are  within  the  defcription  of  the 
ftatutes  relating  to  bankrupts,  being  intitled  to  privilege 
of  parliament,  and  becoming  infolvent. 

Stat.  4  Geo.  III.  cap.  33.  feci.  1.  Whereas  merchants, 
bankers,  brokers,  factors,  fcriveners,  and  traders,  within 
the  defcription  of  the  ftatutes  relating  to  bankrupts,  hav- 
ing privilege  of  parliament,  are  not  compellable  to  pay 
their  juft  debts,  or  to  become  bankrupts,  by  reafon  of 
freedom  of  their  perfons  from  arreft  upon  civil  procefs ; 
and  fome  doubts  have  alfo  arifen,  whether  in  cafes  of 
bankruptcy,  a  commiffion  can  be  fued  out  during  the 
continuance  of  fuch  privilege :  to  remedy  which  incon- 
veniencies, and  to  fupport  the  honour  and  dignity  of  par- 
liament, and  good  faith  and  credit  in  commercial  deal- 
ings, which  require,  that  in  fuch  cafes,  the  laws  fhould 
have  their  due  courfe,   and  that   no   fuch   merchants, 
bankers,  brokers,  factors,  fcriveners  or  traders,  in  cafe 
of  actual  infolvency,  fhould,  by  any  privilege  whatever, 
be  exempted  from  doing  equal  juftice  to  all  their  credi- 
tors ;    be   it  enacted,  &c.  that  from  and  after  the  nth 
day  of  May,  1764,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  fingle  cre- 
ditor, or  two  or  more  creditors,  being  partners,  whofe 
debt  or  debts  fhall  amount  to  iool.  or  upwards,  and  for 
any  two  creditors  whofe  debts  fhall  amount  to  150 1.  or 
upwards,    or  any  three  or  more  creditors  whofe  debts 
£hal!   amount  to  200 1.  or  upwards,  of  any   perfon  or 
perfons   deemed   a   merchant,    banker,    broker,   factor, 
fcrivener,  or  trader  or  traders,  within  the  defcription  of 
the  act  of  parliament  relating  to  bankrupts,  having  pri- 
vilege of  parliament,  at  any  time,  upon  affidavit  being 
made  and  filed  on  record  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts 
at  Weftminfter  by   fuch  creditor  or  creditors,  that  fuch 
debt  or  debts  is  or  are  juftly  due  to  him  or  them  refpec- 
tively,  and  that  every  fuch  debtor,  as  he  or  they  verily 
believe,  is  a  merchant,  banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener, 
or  trader,  within  the  defcription  of  the  ftatutes  relating 
to  bankrupts,  to  fue  out  of  the  fame  court  fummons,  or 
any  original   bill  and  fummons,  againft  fuch  merchant, 
banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader,   and  ferve 
bim  with  a  copy  thereof}  and  if  fuch  merchant,  banker, 
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broker,  factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader,  fhall  not  within  two 
months  after  perfonal  fervice  of  fuch  fummons  (affidavit 
of  the  debt  or  debts  having  been  duly  made  and  filled  up 
as  aforefaid)  pay,  fecure,  or  compound  for,  fuch  debt  or 
debts,  to  the  fatisfaction  of  fuch  creditor  or  creditors,  or 
enter  into  a  bond  in  fuch  fum,  and  with  two  fuch  fuffici- 
ent  fureties,  as  any  of  the  judges  of  that  court  out  of 
which  fuch  fummons  fhall  iffue  fhall  approve  of,  to  pay 
fuch  fum  as  fhall  be  recovered  in  fuch  action  or  action?, 
together  with  fuch  cofts  as  fhall  be  given  in  the  fame,  he 
fhall  be  accounted  and  adjudged  a  bankrupt  from  the  time 
of  the  fervice  of  fuch  fummons  j  and  any  creditor  or  credi- 
tors may  fue  out  a  commiffion  againft  any  fuch  perfon, 
and  proceed  thereon  in  like  manner  as  againft  other  bank- 
rupts. 

SeH.  2.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared, 
that  this  act  fhall  not  extend,  or  be  deemed  or  conftrued 
to  extend,  to^ny  fuch  debt  or  debts  as  aforefaid  contract- 
ed before  the  8th  day  of  March  1764;  any  thing  herein 
before  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wife  not- 
withftanding. 

Seel.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  a- 
forefaid,  that  if  any  merchant,  banker,  broker,  factor, 
fcrivener,  or  trader,  fhall,  after  the  laft  day  of  this  feffion 
of  parliament,  commit  any  act  of  bankruptcy,  that  then, 
and  in  fuch  cafe,  any  creditor  or  creditors  as  aforefaid, 
may  fue  out  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  againft  any  fuch 
merchant,  banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener  or  trader ; 
and  the  commiflioners  in  fuch  commiffion,  and  other  per- 
fons, may  proceed  thereon  in  like  manner  as  againft  other 
bankrupts ;  any  privilege  of  the  parliament  to  the  contra- 
ry notwithftanding. 

Seel.  4.  Provided  neverthelefs,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  fhall  fubject  any  perfon  intitled  to  pri* 
vilege  to  be  arretted,  or  imprifoned  during  the  time  of 
fuch  privilege,  except  in  cafes  made  felony  by  the  acts  re- 
lating to  bankrupts,  or  any  of- them. 

BANKRUPTCY  in  France.     A  confiderable  diftinc- 
tion  is  made  in  this  country  between  a  bankruptcy  and  a 
failure  ;  the  former  being  underftood  to  be  voluntary  and 
fraudulent,  whilft  the  other  is  fuppofed  to  be  by  con- 
ftraint  and  neceffity,  caufed  always  by  fome  unforefeert 
and  unavoidable  accident;  but  as  Mr.  James  Savary  in 
his  Parfait  Negociant,  has  made  a  very  juft  and  nice  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  fignification  of  thefe  two  terms,  we  fhall 
give  our  readers  the  fenfe  of  his  obfervations  thereon,  tho* 
with  fuch  brevity  as  it  will  admit.     He  fays,  the  public 
feldom  makes  the  difference  it  ought  on  thefe  occafions, 
but  confound  the  diftinctions,  which  are  in  their  nature 
very  apparent,  and  are  made  fuch  in  all  the  king's  ordi- 
nances relative  to  thofe  affairs.     The  trader  who  has  fail- 
ed, or  flopped  by  reafon  of  his  incapacity  punctually  to 
comply  with  his  notes  of  hand,  bills  due,  or  immediately 
to  return  the  money  he  had  received  for  thofe  come  back 
protefted,  and  is  obliged  to  this  demur  by  fome  unforefeen 
accident,  or  lofs  in  trade,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
afking  time  of  his  creditors  for  the  payment  of  the  whole, 
or  what  he  can,  of  his  debts,  is  not  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  with  the  bankrupt,  who  by  fraud  and  treachery  has 
fecured  to  himfelf  a  provifion  for  futurity,  at  the  expence 
of  his  creditors,  to  whom  he  gives  up  the  trifling  remains 
of  his  ranfacked  fortune  in  payment  of  his  clearance  ;  and 
though  this  man's  villainy  continues  undifcovered,  he  al- 
ways remains  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  whilft 
the  other,  who  complies  as  far  as  he  is  able,  is  reftored  to 
credit,  though  he  continues  incapable  of  enjoying  any  pub- 
lic poft  till  the  whole  of  his  debts  are  paid  with  intereft. 

Although  a  merchant  be  never  fo  fkilful  and  affiduous  ia 
his  bufinefs,  though  he  keeps  his  affairs  under  the  beft  re- 
gulation, and  has  fet  out  in  the  world  with  a  handfome 
fortune ;  though  he  has  obferved  all  poffible  application, 
and  made  prudence  his  guide  in  the  management  of  his 
trade ;  and  though  he  has  ommitted  no  circumftance  that 
might  naturally  attract  and  fecure  fuccefs,  yet  if  all  is  not 
accompanied  by  good  luck,  he  is  not  fure  to  profper  in  his 
enterprize  and  undertakings ;  for  fortune  very  frequently 
determines  all  contrary  to  expectation,  and  as  fhe  is 
whimfical  and  often  favours  the  filly  and  ignorant,  whilft 
the  beft  and  moll  capable  men  are  experiencing  her 
frowns ;  this  is  what  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  ac- 
count for;  and  experience  demonftrates,  that  misfortunes 
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are  daily  happening  to  merchants,  whofe  probity,  expert- 
nefs,  prudence  and  capacity,  render  them  worthy  of 
companion,  and  undeferving  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  that 
expofes  them  to  mifery  and  contempt.  Though  feeing 
men,  who  follow  the  moft  approved  maxims  in  their  bu- 
finefs,  do  not  always  meet  a  correfpondent  fuccefs,  but  on 
the  contrary  are  expofed  to  mifliaps  and  loffes  ;  or  fuppo- 
iing  them  confiderable  gainers  by  their  trade,  and  that 
they  have  more  than  fufficient  to  difcharge  their  debts, 
yet  their  effects  may  undefignedly  be  difperfed,  that  they 
may  be  incapacitated  to  anfwer  an  immediate  demand 
made  by  fome  inexorable  creditors,  who  will  give  no 
quarter,  or  liflen  to  the  calls  of  benevolence  and  humani- 
ty; I  fay,  feeing  men  of  integrity  are  expofed  to  thefe 
unjuft  refentments  of  uncompaflionate  creditors,  the 
French  laws  have  provided  a  means,  by  granting  letters  of 
refpite,  or  arrets  of  parliament,  to  protect  them  from  their 
unrelenting  tempers,  which  we  are  now  about  mentioning. 

Letters  of  refpite  are  always  granted  by  the  king,  and 
arrets  of  general  proteclion  by  the  parliament,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  king's  counfel,  both  tending  to  defend  an 
honeft  debtor  from  the  perfecutions  of  his  creditors,  during 
the  term  for  which  they  are  granted  ;  and  to- allow  him 
time  to  liquidate  his  effects,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  or 
to  agree  with  thofe  to  whom  he  is  owing ;  and  that  he 
may  obtain  the  faid  protection,  he  muft  ftrictly  obferve 
and  fubmit  to  the  king's  ordinances  of  Auguft  1669,  and 
March  1673,  and  to  his  majefty's  declarations  of  the  23d 
of  December  1699,  and  that  of  September  1664,  which 
enjoins  the  following  particulars. 

ift.  Letters  of  refpite  Me  never  granted  but  on  import- 
ant considerations,  to  begin  with  proofs  and  authentic  ac- 
counts, which  ought  to  be  explained  in  the  faid  letters, 
and  affixed  under  the  counter  feal ;  with  a  ftate  of  his  ef- 
fects, which  the  grantee  muft  certify  to  be  a  true  one,  as 
well  of  his  moveables  and  immoveables,  as  of  his  debts, 
under  pain  of  fuffering  the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  a- 
forefaid  ordinances  ;  and  he  muft  take  care  to  be  very  ex- 
a£t  herein,  becaufe  if  he  is  found  fraudulent  in  any  one 
particular,  he  will  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  faid  letters, 
although  they  have  been  granted  peremptorily  with  all  his 
creditors,  and  he  will  not  only  be  unable  to  procure  o- 
thers,  but  he  fhall  not  even  after  this  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  ceding  or  giving  up  his  effects  to  his  creditors, 
which  is  only  denied  to  one  convicted  of  fraud  and  deceit. 

2dly.  -This  ftate  fo  drawn  up  and  certified,  ought  to  be 
depofited  at  the  regiftry  or  rolls  of  the  confular  jurifdic- 
tion,  if  there  is  one  at  the  place  of  his  (the  debtor's)  re- 
fidence,  if  not,  at  the  town  houfe ;  of  which  depofit  he 
muft  take  a  certificate,  to  be  fixt  to  the  petition  he  pre- 
fents  to  the  king,  council,  or  parliament,  for  obtaining 
the  letters  of  refpite  or  protection,  and  immediately  after 
the  fealing  and  expediting  of  the  leters,  the  grantee  ought 
to  deliver  into  the  office,  as  well  of  the  judge  to  whom 
they  are  addreffed,  as  that  of  the  neareft  confular  jurifdic- 
tion,  a  duplicate  of  that  ftate,  whofe  truth  has  been  fo 
certified,  of  whofe  depofit  he  ought  to  procure  certificates 
from  the  different  regifters,  and  give  a  copy  to  each  of  his 
creditors,  as  well  of  the  ftate  as  of  the  certificates,  at  the 
time  of  notifying  the  letters,  which  are  only  valid  in  re- 
gard of  thofe  to  whom  a  copy  has  been  given,  and  there- 
fore he  remains  expofed  to  the  profecutions  of  them  who 
have  been  forgotten,  or  neglected  in  the  delivery  of  the 
faid  copies. 

3dly.  If  he  who  obtains  letters  is  a  merchant,  banker, 
or  fhopkeeper,  he  is  obliged,  befides  the  formalities  before 
recited,  and  under  the  faid  penalties,  to  deliver  into  the 
judge's  office  to  whom  the  letters  are  addreffed,  his  books 
and  accounts,  of  which  he  muft  take  a  certificate  from  the 
regifter,  and  alfo  give  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  his  creditors, 
when  the  letters  are  notified  to  them  ;  but  previous  to  this 
depofit,  he  ought  to  fliew  them  to  his  creditors,  that  they 
may  examine  them  if  they  pleafe,  and  fee  whether  the  ftate 
of  his  afrairs  delivered  into  the  office  be  a  true  one,  and  in 
all  refpects  conformable  to  his  faid  books  and  accounts ; 
but  he  is  not  obliged  to  make  this  offer  till  the  letters  are 
notified,  as  it  is  only  from  the  moment  of  their  notification, 
that  this  failure  is  efteemed  known  or  publifhed,  and  that 
if  he  prefentedhis  books  before  having  obtained  and  pub- 
lifhed the  protecting  letters,  his  creditors,  knowing  there- 


by the  bad  ftate  of  his  circumftances,  might  value  them- 
felves  on  that  difcovery,  to  make  him  prifoner,  even 
whilft  he  was  foliciting  the  arret,  which  by  this  means 
would  be  rendered  unferviceable,  as  the  violence  offered 
him  in  the  arreft  could  not  be  repaired  by  it,  for  want  ot 
its  having  a  retroactive  effect. 

4thly.  To  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  time  granted  by  the 
letters,  the  debtor  ought  to  notify  them  to  his  creditors,- 
and  others  concerned  in  his  failure,  who  live  in  the  fame 
place  with  him,  in  eight  days  from  their  date,  but  to  thofe 
refiding  at  a  diftance,  to  be  counted  from  the  eight,  at 
one  day  for  every  five  leagues  ;  and,  as  was  before  obfer- 
ved,  they  only  protect  from  the  fuits  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  intimated ;  not  that  the  qmiffion  to  notify  them 
to  fome  of  the  creditors  within  the  faid  eight  days  renders 
them  null  and  void,  but  becaufe  that  in  regard  to  the  cre- 
ditors neglected  or  forgotten,  they  are  ineffectual  till  after 
their  notification;  though  the  vigilance  which  the  other 
creditors  have  ufed  to  preferve  the  effects  of  their  common 
debtor,  is  neverthelefs  equally  ferviceable  to  thofe  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  letters,  and  to  thofe  who  have  acted  either 
by  oppofition,  or  otherwife  endeavoured  to  preferve  their 
dues  and  make  their  reafons  valid. 

The  defign  of  the  arret's  being  notified  in  eight  days 
from  its  date,  is  to  afford  the  creditors  an  opportunity  of 
deducing  and  offering  their  reafons  againft  it,  if  they  have 
any,  and  that  they  may  be  admitted  to  make  proof  of  the 
cheat,  fraud,  and  knavery  of  their  debtor,  if  they  fuppofe, 
and  are  capable  of  proving  it;  and  it  is  not  otherwife 
either  reafonable  or  juft,  that  he  who  has  obtained  the 
letters  fhould  remain  matter  of  the  time  for  notifying 
them,  as  he  might  greatly  abufe  that  liberty,  either  by  ab- 
sconding the  belt  of  his  effects,  or  making  new  purchafes, 
and  then  retiring  with  them  into  fome  foreign  part  where 
his  creditors  cannot  reach  him  ;  and  this  he  might  eafily 
do,  if  iniquitous  enough  to  attempt  it;  as  his  creditors 
not  knowing  that  he  was  poffefled  of  his  protection,  and 
confequently  not  fufpecting  the  bad  ftate  of  his  affairs, 
would  naturally  take  no  precaution  to  prevent  either  his 
fraud  or  flight. 

5thly.  A  merchant,  after  obtaining  thefe  letters,  is  not 
at  liberty  to  pay  any  one  creditor  in  preference  to  another, 
nor  no  longer  mailer  (but  a  depofitary  or  truftee)  of  his 
effects,  which  ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  them, 
and  they  participate  of  the  bad  fortune  of  their  common 
debtor,  without  procuring  an  interdict  and  particular  ad- 
vantage to  any  one  of  them,  as  this  preference  is  not  only 
unjuft  and  odious,  but,  if  difcovered,  renders  the  letters 
unprofitable  to  him  that  has  obtained  them,  by  their  be- 
coming null,  for  his  having  acted  fo  contradictorily  to  the 
intent  and  purpofe  of  them. 

And  befides  this  penalty  fo  juftly  ordained  againft  the 
treachery  of  a  debtor,  who  either  through  inclination  or 
fear,  fo  unequally  treats  his  creditors,  to  whom  he  owes- 
an  unbiaffed  juftice,  and  a  part  of  his  remaining  effects 
proportionable  to  their  credits,  the  neglected  or  forgotten 
creditors,  and  who  have  been  only  paid  a  part,  whilft 
others  have  received  their  whole  debts,  have  a  right  (if 
they  have  fufficient  proofs)  to  demand  a  drawback  of  as 
much  as  will  be  fufficient  to  put  them  all  en  a  level,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  contract  which  has  been  regulated 
and  agreed  between  them  and  their  debtor ;  for  as  the  or- 
dinance difpofes,  that  thofe  creditors  who  fhall  have  re- 
ceived any  effects  within  a  fmall  fpace  before  a  bankrupt- 
cy, fhall  be  obliged  to  reftore  them  to  the  ftock ;  there  is 
a  much  ftronger  reafon  for  their  doing  fo  who  have  recei- 
ved them  after  a  failure  is  become  known  and  public. 

6thly.  The  letters  always  order  the  judge  to  whom 
they  are  directed,  that  in  proceeding  to  their  accomplifh- 
ment  (the  creditors  being  called)  he  give  to  the  grantee 
fuch  time  as  he  fhall  deem  reafonable  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  which  however  muft  not  exceed  five  years,  ex- 
cept with  the  confent  of  two  thirds  of  the  hypothecated 
creditors;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  letters  grant  him  fix 
months  delay  to  follicit  their  accomplifhment,  during 
which  term  the  attempting  his  perfon,  or  moveable  lur- 
niture  ferving  his  ufe,  is  prohibited. 

ythly.  He  cannot  be  excluded  from  obtaining  the  arret 
under  the  pretext  of  renunciations,  which  he  has  or  might 
make  in  paffine  aits  and  contacts. 
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8thly-  Thofe  who  have  obtained  letters  of  refpite,  &c. 
cannot  value  on  them  when  they  are  accufed  of  bank- 
ruptcy, when  they  are  actual  prifoners,  or  that  the  feal  is 
put  on  their  effects. 

tjthly.  Second  letters  of  refpite,  or  arrets,  are  never 
granted,  at  lead:  without  new  and  confiderable  caufes, 
whereof  he  ought  to  make  a  beginning  with  teftimonies 
and  proofs,  as  has  been  faid  before. 

iothly.  There  are  many  cafes  in  which  letters  of  re- 
fpite, &c.  are  not  to  be  obtained,  viz.  for  penfions,  ali- 
ments, medicines,  houfe-hire,  crops  of  corn,  fervants 
Wages,  hire  of  workmen,  and  journeymen,  balances  of 
guardians  accounts,  neceflary  and  voluntary  depofits, 
couzenage,  reparations,  damages  and  interefts  adjudged 
in  criminal  matters,  management  of  public  money,  bills 
of  exchange,  merchandizes  feized  at  marts,  in  fairs,  mar- 
kets, and  public  ports,  frefli-water  fifh,  dry  and  falted, 
fecurities  judicial  and  extra-judicial,  and  of  joint  bondf- 
men,  funeral-charges,  arrears  of  ground-rent,  obliga- 
tions of  long  leafes,  merchandizes  and  effects  bought  of 
the  Eaft-India  company,  or  things  fold  of  ufe  to  it. 

uthly.  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  from  the  moment 
the  aforefaid  letters  are  obtained  and  notified,  the  grantee 
forfeits  his  honour,  and  is  thereby  not  only  rendered 
incapable  of  afpiring  to  any  port,  or  public  employ,  but 
is  diffeized  of  them  all  from  that  period,  it"  he  is  then  in 
poffeffion,  and  can  only  be  reftored  to  his  loft  credit  and 
reputation  by  letters  of  rehabitation,  granted  by  the  king, 
which  places  them  in  the  fame  condition  with  regard  to 
honour,  and  capacity  of  enjoying  public  employment, 
that  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  their  misfortunes ;  but 
thefe  have  never  been  obtained  (as  has  been  before  ob- 
served) till  their  whole  debts  are  paid,  with  intereft  ;  and 
under  thefe  circumftances  they  are  fometimes,  though 
rarely,  granted  to  bankrupts  alfo. 

What  we  have  faid  concerning  thofe  trading  people,who 
have  obtained  letters  of  refpite  or  general  protection,  will 
fuffice  to  (hew  how  far,  and  on  what  conditions  they  are 
valid  ;  and  we  mould  now  proceed  to  inform  our  readers 
how  thofe  bankruptcies  and  failures  are  treated  in  France, 
which  have  not  been  able,  either  through  furprize  or  neg- 
lect, to  obtain  the  faid  letters  :  but  as  the  wife's  for- 
tune or  jointure  is  equally  regarded  under  any  of  thefe 
circumftances,  we  fhall  mention  the  proceedings  there- 
about prior  to  the  others,  as  the  knowledge  of  that  cir- 
cumftance  makes  a  neceflary  part  of  this  fubject. 

It  is  the  ufage  and  cuftom  of  fome  places  in  that  king- 
dom, for  women  on  their  marriage  with  men  in  trade,  to 
become  partners  with  their  huibands  for  one  third,  or 
half  the  fortunes  they  bring,  except  it  is  otherwife  agreed 
in  the  marriage  articles,  and  the  wife  thereby  exprefsly 
renounces  the   faid  ufe  or  cuftom,  and  has  fuch  renun- 
ciation regiftered,  and  publifhed,  by  fixing  it  in  writing 
to  the  public  view,  at  the  place  of  the  confular  jurifdic- 
tion,  if  there  be  any  there,  if  not  at  the  town  houfe, 
under  the  penalty  of  its  being  null,  as  it  is  valid  only 
from  the  day  of  its  regiftry  and  publication  ;  and  that 
our  readers  may  judge  of  the  motives  for  the  king's  ordi- 
nance enjoining  this  circumftance,  they  may  pleafe  to 
obferve  that  in  confequence  of  the  copartnerihip,  the  wo- 
man, on  the  hufband's  failure,  is  obliged  to  come  in  as  a 
creditor  in  common  with  the  others  in  this  manner,  viz. 
Suppofing  fhe  brought  a  fortune  of  4000  livres,  the  half 
is  put  into  the  joint  ftock,  and  the  other  moiety  fecured 
to  her  own  ufe,  by  marriage  articles,    but  remaining  in 
the  hufband's  hands  ;  and  he  failing,  her  2000  livres  ftock 
finks  with  his,  and  fhe  comes  in  as  a  common  creditor, 
for  the  other  2000  livres.     On  the  contrary,  a  woman 
renouncing  the  copartnerihip  in  the  manner  above  re- 
cited, and  bringing  4000  livres  dowry,  generally  has  in 
lieu  of  the  expected  profits  from  trade,  a  fum  (fuppofe 
10,000  livres)  joined  to  her  fortune,  and  fett'ed  on  her 
by  marriage  contract ;  and  in  cafe  the  hufband  afterwards 
becomes  a  bankrupt,  fhe  is  intitled  to  an  equal  fhare  of 
his  effect^,  with  all  his  other  creditors,  proportionable  to 
the  faid  fum,  fo  that  fhe  is  greatly  benefited  by  her  re- 
nunciation, in  cafe  the  hufband  proves  unfortunate  ;  but 
as  the  publication  of  this  circumftance  was  not  formerly 
made  obligatory,  many  people   (knowing  the  cuftom  of 
the  place)   were  drawn  in  to  truft  a  man  who  had  mar- 
ried a  rich  woman,  with  much  more  than  they  would 


have  done,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  her  renuncia- 
tion, as  they  conjectured  fhe  had  greatly  augmented  his 
ftock,  and  confequently  that  their  credit  was  well 
founded,  and  a  compliance  from  the  debtor  would  be 
both  punctual  and  fure  ;  when,  in  reality,  the  matrimo- 
nial agreement  was  quite  the  reverfe,  and  a  change  of 
circumftances  opens  to  them  the  fallacy  of  the  expecta- 
tions, by  expofing  the  little  foundation  they  had  to  fup- 
port  the  reafons  of  what  were  only  ideal  and  ill-grounded; 
and  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  fuch  deceptions,  the  king 
publifhed  the  afore-mentioned  arret  in  March  1673,  (o 
that  no  one  now  can  be  impofed  on  in  this  matter  except 
through  indolence,  or  wrong  information,  but  may  take 
fuch  fteps  in  their  dealings  with  traders,  under  either  of 
the  aforefaid  circumftances,  as  they  fhall  deem  prudent, 
and  not  run  any  unwarrantable  lengths  in  their  credit, 
through  a  miftaken  notion  of  a  larger  fund  for  payment 
than  there  truly  is  :  and  thus  much  we  thought  proper 
to  mention  on  this  fubject  before  we  treated  on  the 
French  laws  concerning  bankruptcy  and  failures  (where 
protecting  letters  have  not  been  obtained;  which  we  fhall 
now  go  through  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit  of. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  from  the  moment 
letters  of  refpite,  &c.  are  obtained  and  notified,  the 
grantee  is  deemed  to  have  failed,  and  thofe  whofe  unex- 
pected misfortunes  have  too  fuddenly  reached  them  to 
leave  room  for  procuring  fuch  a  fafeguard,  and  obliged 
them  to  abfeond,  their  fo  doing,  and  the  confequent 
fealing  up  of  their  effects*  by  order  from  the  judge,  who 
has  been  petitioned  fo  to  do  by  fome  creditor,  is  efteemed 
a  declaration  of  their  flopping,  or  failing ;  and  as  there 
is  a  diftindtion  made  in  all  the  king's  ordinances  (before 
remarked)  between  the  man  who  has  by  a  chain  of  un- 
happy events  been  reduced  to  thefe  cliftrefies,  and  him  who 
has  brought  them  on  himfelf  through  debauchery  ordefign, 
we  fhall  mention  the  laws  in  force,  in  regard  both  to 
one  and  the  other*  and  begin  with  thofe  concerning  the 
innocently  unfortunate  firft,  in  whofe  favour  an  ordinance 
was  made  at  Paris,  the  12th  of  March,  1678,  in  the  fol-» 
lowing  words,  viz. 

By  order  of  the  king* 

Monfteur  the  provoft  of  Paris,  or  monfieur  the  lieute- 
nant civil,  upon  what  has  been  reprefented  to  us  by  the 
king's  attorney,  that  it  has  for  fome  months  paft  been 
perceived,  by  the  requefts  that  have  been  prefented  us, 
that  many  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  traders,  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  this  city,  and  to  abandon 
their  effects  and  families,  and  having  determined  to  know 
the  true  caufes  of  their  retreat,  and  examine  whether  it 
might  be  prefumed,  that  the  knavery  and  defign  of  com- 
mitting fraudulent  bankruptcies,  had  made  them  take 
that  rcfolution,  it  has  been  found  that  it  has  been  more 
through  ill  luck  than  knavery ;  and  that  many  foreign 
bankers  and  merchants,  who  have  failed  and  broke,  have 
carried  away,  and  diverted  large  fums,  which  were  ow- 
ing to  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  this  and  other  cities 
of  the  realm,  which  has  reduced  and  put  them  into  a 
condition,  not  to  have  ready  money  fuftlcient  to  acquit 
the  bills  of  exchange,  daily  falling  due,  although  they 
have  more,  or  as  much  in  effects,  as  in  debts  ;  and  as  it  is 
juft,  feverely  to  punifh  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  accord- 
ing to  the  rigour  of  the  ordinances,  it  is  not  lefs  fo,  to 
hinder  that  merchants  and  bankers  who  have  trufted  their 
money  with  ftrangers,  under  the  good  faith  or  credit  of 
trade,  fhould  not  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they 
had  committed  a  cheat,  and  that  their  precipitated  ab- 
fence  to  avoid  a  prifon,  and  the  confequent  charges  hin- 
dering their  return  to  trade,  and  re-eftablifhment  of  their 
credit,  require  that  fome  provifion  be  made  in  it.  And 
we,  having  regard  to  the  requeft  of  the  king's  attorney, 
do  ordain,  that  all  merchants,  traders,  bankers  and 
others,  concerned  in  commerce,  who  without  fraud, 
find  themfelves  in  a  condition  unable  to  difcharge  their 
debts,  whether  for  bills  of  exchange  or  otherwife,  by 
rcafon  of  the  loffes  they  have  met  with,  jmay  appear  be- 
fore us  bv  petition,  to  which  they  {hall  tack  duplicates  of 
two  accounts,  which  they  fhall  fign  and  affirm  to  be 
true;  the  one  of  the  value  of  their  effects,  and  the  other 
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of  their  debts ;  in  virtue  of  the  ordinance  which-  (hall  be'  | 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition,  they  ftiall  fummon  all 
their  creditors  the  following  day  to  appear  before  us,  to 
agree,  among  themfelves,    or  two  merchants,   or  other 
perl'ons  they  know,  who  ftiall  examine  the  accounts,  and 
make  a  fummary  inventory,  and  value  and  appraife  their 
effects,  in  an  amicable  manner ;  and  to  agree  together 
on  the  terms  and  times  of  payments,  and  remiffes  if  any 
are  made,  and  fell  the  faid  effects  in  a  friendly  way,  if 
poflible,  and  after  having  heard  the  merchants  which  fhall 
have  been  named,  proceed  to   the  confirmation  of  the 
contract,  which  fhall  have  been  paffed,  in  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  the  whole  without  expence  or  applica- 
tion of  the  feal,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  credi- 
tors, who  fhall  become  accufers  of  a  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  the  king's  attorney  to  profecute  extraor- 
dinarily, and  demand  the  fealing  of  the  effects  of  thofe 
who  fhall  have  abfented  themfelves,  or  become  bank- 
rupts, embezzled,  hid,    and    concealed   their  effects  in 
prejudice  of  their  creditors,    upon  which   petitions  let 
jufticebedone.     And  the  prefent  ordinance  fhall  be  read, 
publifhed,  and  affixed,  where  need  fhall  be,  &c. 

And  in  confequence  of  this  ordinance,  a  merchant 
who  finds  himfelf  in  the  unhappy  fituation  it  treats  of, 
and  (to  avoid  the  violence  which  fome  of  his  creditors 
may  offer  him)  has  abfconded  (if  prudently  advifed)  will 
by  fome  friend  folick  a  fafe-conduct  from  them  for  fifteen 
days,  or  a  month,  that  he  may  appear  and  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions  ;  and  after  having  obtained  it  from 
the  greateft  part,  if  there  is  any  one  who  refufes  to  fign 
it,  he  ought,  before  difcovering  himfelf,  to  petition  the 
judge  and  confuls,  or  other  royal  judges,  or  even  the 
parliament;  and  it  would  be  ftill  better,  in  order  to  evi- 
tate  all  tricks  and  fhifts,  to  folicit  the  confirmation  with 
thofe  who  have  figned,  and  a  permiflion  to  fummon  the 
refufers  for  to  decree  and  ordain,  that  it  fhall  be  allowed 
by  them,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  fhall  be  prohibited 
attempting  his  perfon  or  effects ;  upon  which  petition,  a 
fentence  or  arret  will  be  given,  granting  his  demands ; 
the  which  being  carried  to  the  regiftry,  it  ought  to  be 
noted  to  the  diffenting  creditors  as  foon  as  poflible. 

If  the  creditors  are  not  refident  in  the  fame  place  with 
him,  but  feveral  of  them  in  other  towns  of  the  realm, 
he  muft  write  to  them  to  come,  or  fend  their  procuration 
to  fome  one  of  their  friends,  to  attend  the  affemblies 
of  the  creditor's  who  are  prefent,  that  they  may  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  him.  The  fecond  thing  this  un- 
fortunate trader  ought  to  do  on  his  return  home,  if  he 
has  the  feal  put  on  his  good's  and  effects,  is  to  requeft  the 
taking  it  oft"  in  an  amicable  manner  ;  but  if  this  is  re- 
fufed,  it  muft  be  ordained  by  the  authority  of  juftice. 
And  the  third  thing  is,  that  from  the  moment  he  re- 
ceives his  books  again,  he  muft  make  out  a  general  ftate 
of  all  his  effects,  as  well  what  he  owes  as  what  is  due  to 
him,  to  deliver  to  his  creditors,  when  they  affemble  to 
examine  his  affairs,  and  this  is  in  conformity  with  the 
fecond  article  of  the  eleventh  title  of  the  ordinance  in 

l673-  .       , 

Having  drawn  out  his  accounts  in  the  moft  exact  man- 
ner, he  muft  put  the  following  certificate  at  the  bottom 
sf  them,  viz. 


/,  the  underwritten,  do  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  the  ftate  here  above  of  all  my  effecls,  as  well  debtor  as 
creditor,  contains  the  truth,  and  that  I  have  not  omitted  any 
thing,  or  made  ufe  of  any  perfon,  or  names  in  it,  that  are  not 
my  true  and  lawful  creditors  ;  in  faith  of  which  I  have  figned 
the  prefent,  the  2Cjth  of  May,  1766. 

And  it  rs  not  fufficrent  that  he  has  drawn  out  this  ftate, 
but  he  muftalfo  ftrike  abalance  for  the  greater  eafe  of  his 
creditors,  that  they  may  fee  with  a  caft  of  an  eye  the 
truth  of  his  affairs,  and  what  they  have  to  expect  ;  and 
he  muft  likewife  put  underneath  the  faid  ftate,  an  account 
of  all  the  loffes  that  have  happened  to  him,  whether  by 
fliipping,  bankruptcies,  or  otherwife,  the  interefts  that 
he  has  paid,  and  his  houfe  expences,  that  he  may  juftify 
his  conduct  to  his  creditors,  in  cafe  he  has  not  effects  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  them  their  whole  due,  that  they  may  have 
nothing  to  reproach  him  with. 

When  he  is  ready  to  render  this  account  to  his  credi- 


tors, of  his  Conduct  and  their  eftate  ;  he  muft  convoke 
an  affembly  of  them,  by  fummons  fent  in  writing  to  each 
of  them,  and  being  all  met,  his  behaviour  to  them  ought 
to  be  free  from  affectation,  either  of  too  great  dejection 
or  arrogance,  but  with  fuch  concern  and  humility,  as  a 
juft  reflection  of  his  circumftances  will  naturally  excite  ; 
and  although  fome  of  them  fhould  fo  far  degenerate  from 
reafon  and  good  manners,  as  to  be  abufive  and  flanderous 
in  their  treatment  of  him,  it  ought  not  to  exafperate 
him  to  make  correfpondent  returns  j  but  command  his 
paflion,  by  reflecting  that  it  is  not  every  one  has  philo- 
fophy  enough  to  bear  loffes  with  temper  and  equality  of 
mind,  and  it  is  probable  what  theyfuffer  by  him  (though 
he  could  not  help  it)  may  reduce  them  to  the  fame  con- 
dition with  himfelf;    therefore  allowances  ought  to  be 
made,  and  no  injurious  language  returned  from  the  un- 
happy fufferer,  though  fuch  a  thock  is  certainly  not  the 
I  leaft  of  his  misfortunes  :  however,  he  ought  to  fubmit 
without  murmuring ;  and,  together  with  the  ftate  of  his 
affairs,  he  ought  to  deliver  the  creditors  his  books,  that 
they  may  compare  the  one  with  the  other  ;  but  in  cafe 
no  one  will  take  them  under  his  care,  the  infolvent  may 
then  deliver  them  into  the  regiftry,  as  was  before  ordered 
to  be  done,  by  thofe  who  had  procured  letters  of  refpite, 
&c. 

At  the  firft  meeting  of  the  creditors  there  is  feldorrt 
much  done,  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  being  generally 
employed  in  complaints  and  injuries  againft  the  failed, 
and  at  moft,  directors  or  aflignees  are  chofen  to  take  care  of 
the  common  intereft  of  the  creditors,  to  fee  and  examine 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  debtor,  and  to  fix  the  days  of 
meeting  to  confult  about  the  affair. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  while  this  is  tranfacting, 
each  creditor  in  particular  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can, 
to  get  himfelf  paid  the  full  of  his  debt ;  the  engagement 
in  which  he  ftands-  with  his  debtor  renders  him  ingenious 
and  fertile  in  inventions  to  incline  him  to  eonfent  to  his 
demand  ;  one  by  threatening  to  profecute  him  as  a  frau- 
dulent bankrupt,  and  afferting  that  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  bring  proof  of  his  knavery  ;  another  menaces  him  with 
his  determination  of  hindering  his  compofition  by  his  in- 
fluence and  intereft  ;  whilft  a  third  flatters  and  careffes 
him,  laments  his  misfortunes,  and  affecting  a  generofity, 
offers  him  his  purfe,  protefts  never  to  forfake  him,  that 
he  may  depend  on  his  ufing  all  his  induftry  and  power  to 
facilitate  his  accommodation  ;  that  it  is  unreafonable  hef 
fhould  be  defpoiled  of  all  his  effects,  and  heartily  pities 
both  him  and  his  family ;  in  fine,  he  makes  ufe  of  every 
foft  and  coaxing  expreflion  which  he  thinks  may  influence 
his  debtor,  and  incline  him  to  diftinguifh  this  flatterer 
from  the  reft  of  his  creditors,  by  fatisfying  him  at  their 
expence.  But  if  unable  to  prevail,  and  the  lamb's  fkin 
has  been  of  no  fervice  to  him,  he  quickly  puts  on  the 
lion's,  and  there  are  no  forts  of  threats  or  injuries  he 
leaves  unufed  to  the  unhappy  debtor,  who,  combated  by 
hopes  and  fears,  fometimes  falls  into  the  lnares  laid  for 
him,  and  quits  thofe  juft  rules  of  putting  all  his  creditors 
on  the  fame  footing,  and  by  fo  doing,  compleats  his 
own  ruin ;  for  the  fawnings  and  menaces  of  creditors 
can  in  no  fhape  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  an  honeft 
bankrupt,  who  has  punctually  rendered  an  exact  account 
of  his  conduct  and  affairs  as  the  law  directs. 

But  having  hitherto  only  mentioned  the  duty  of  the 
debtor,  we  fhall  proceed  to  hint  the  obligation  of  the 
creditors  :  and  the  firft  ftep  they  ought  to  take  when 
aflembled  about  their  common  -ffairs,  is  to  elect  fome 
among  them  for  aflignees  by  the  plurality  of  votes,  who 
are  men  of  probity  and  capacity,  to  fee  and  examine  the 
ftate  of  their  debtor's  affairs,  and  to  make  their  reporc 
about  them  ;  and  that  they  may  proceed  with  the  greater 
order  and  regularity,  if  the  failure  is  very  confideraWe, 
it  is  advifeable  that  they  chufe  a  notary  to  receive  the  acts 
of  the  creditors  deliberations,  and  for  this  it  is  neceffary 
to  aflign  the  place,  and  days  of  their  meeting,  that  no 
one  may  pretend  ignorance ;  and  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe 
elected,  the  act  of  their  nomination  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  the  confular  jurifdiction,  if 
there  is  one,  or  in  the  royal,  or  in  the  parliament's,  if 
there  is  any  in  the  town  or  city  where  the  failure  has 
happened. 
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The  power  which  the  creditors  ordinarily  give  to  the 
aflignees,  is, 

i  ft.  To  proceed  in  taking  off  the  feal,  if  it  has  been 
put  on. 

2d.  To  defcribe  and  inventory  all  the  debtor's  effects, 
as  well  active  as  paflive,  which  (hall  be  found  belonging 
to  him  ;  alfo  all  his  books,  letters,  and  other  papers  and 
inductions  which  can  ferve  to  the  eclaircifemcnt  of  his 
affairs. 

gdly.  To  fee  and  examine  the  ftate  which  he  fhall 
have  given  in,  his  books  and  accounts,  and  whether  they 
have  been  regularly  kept  according  to  the  ordinance. 

4thly.  To  fell  the  merchandize  and  houfhold  goods  of 
the  bankrupt,  and  pay  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
notary  that  fhall  have  been  chofen,  or  to  any  other  that 
the  creditors  fhall  direct. 

5thly.  To  recover  all  the  debts,  and  to  undertake  all 
the  neceffary  proceedings  towards  it. 

6thly.  To  examine  the  tranfactions,  contracts  of  com- 
pofition,  bonds,  promifTary  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
other  proofs  of  thofe  who  pretend  themfelves  creditors  of 
the  failed :  from  all  which  things  to  make  si  good  and 
faithful  report,  to  the  general  affembly  of  th(;  creditors, 
which  fhall  meet  for  that  intent. 

And  the  aflignees  of  a  failure  ought  to  obferve  the  fol- 
lowing maxims  : 

lft.~ They  ought  never  to  abufe  the  authority  given 
them  by  the  creditors,  in  favouring  the  bankrupt  to  their 
prejudice,  from  a  motive  of  private  intereft,  as  this  would 
be  wanting  in  that  honefty  which  ought  religioufly  to  be 
obferved  by  thofe  who  are  charged  with  the  management 
of  joint  affairs. 

2dly.  As  it  often  happens  that  the  creditors  of  a  bank- 
rupt are  not  all  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  his  refidence, 
but  of  feveral  others  in  the  kingdom,  who  defire  their 
friends  to  affift  at  the  aflemblies,  only  to  fee  what  paffes, 
without  a  power  of  engaging  them  in  the  refolutions  of 
the  creditors  :  this  maxim  ought  to  be  obferved ;  never 
to  admit  any  one  to  their  ?neetiugs  who  are  not  bearers  offpe- 
tial  powers,  for  confent ;  and  agreeing  to  all  that  Jhall  be  deli- 
berated and  done  by  plurality  of  votes  ;  though  this  plurality  is 
not  to  be  counted  by  the  number  of  perfons,  but  the  import  of 
their  debts  (or  in  other  words,  not  by  number  but  value)  and 
the  creditors,  to  whom  three  fourths  of  the  whole  is  owing,  Jhall 
decide  this  and  every  other  controverted  affair. 

3dly.  The  aflignees  having  got  their  power  authorized 
in  the  accuftomary  manner,  ought  in  the  firft  place  to 
take  with  the  commiflary  a  copy  of  all  the  opponents  to 
what  is  fealed  of  the  failure,  and  to  make  them  affign  a 
certain  day  and  hour  in  his  houfe,  for  to  come  and  fee, 
and  confent  to  the  taking  it  off;  and  whereas  in  thefe 
meetings,  each  opponent  has  his  attorney,  fo  that  fome- 
times  there  may  be  thirty  of  t:hem,  it  ought  to  be  fettled 
and  ordained,  that  the  ancionteft  fhall  plead  for  all  the 
opponents,  in  order  to  evitaie  the  great  expences  that 
would  otherwife  occur,  from  each  opponent's  having  one 
to  plead  for  him. 

4thly.  If  on  inventorying,  any  creditor  claims  the 
merchandize  that  he  mould  have  fold  to  the  debtor,  he 
muft  give  a  defcription  of  it,  as  well  in  refpect  to  the 
quality,  as  the  quantity  and  colours,  whether  both 
ends  are  uncut,  and  the  lead  untouched  whereon  is  im- 
printed the  mark  and  ticket  on  which  is  wrote  the  name 
of  the  reclaimant,  and  which  gives  him  a  right  to  the 
pretended  return  ;  this  being  the  cuftom  always  practifed 
and  obferved  on  fuch  occafioins,  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
happy contefts,  which  might  ruin  both  the  debtor  and 
creditor  in  expences. 

5th.  The  inventory  and  dlefcription  of  the  merchan- 
dizes, houfhould  goods,  and  papers,  appertaining  to  the 
failed,  being  made,  the  affiginees  ought  diligently  to  fee 
and  examine  the  books  and  •entries  of  the  bankrupt,  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  th'J  ftate  which  he  has  given  in, 
be  conformable  to  them,  before  they  proceed  to  the  fale; 
and  they  fhould  make  a  calculation  as  near  as  poffible,  of 
the  value  of  his  effects,  which  they  fhould  report  to  the 
creditors  at  the  next  afiembliy,  that  it  may  there  be  dif- 
cuffed,  whether  it  will  be  imoft  for  their  intereft  to  put 
the  effects  into  the  debtor's  hands,  under  proper  claufes 
and  conditions,  or  to  difpofe  of  them  intirely,  and  part 
their  produce  among  them. 

6thlv.  But  before  th  ey  proceed  to  the  faid  deliberation, 
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the  debtor  ought  to  juftify  his  conduct  to  them,  and 
clearly  prove  how  his  lofles  have  arofe ;  as  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  truft  a  man  with  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  by  returning  him  his  goods,  of  whofe  integrity 
they  fhould  have  the  leaft  fufpicion. 

7thly.  After  having  examined  the  conduct  of  the 
debtor,  they  ought  alfo  ftrictly  to  fcrutinize  the  preten- 
tions of  every  creditor,  to  fee  that  their  demands  are  juft, 
as  on  thefe  occafions  tricks  and  cheats  are  too  frequent. 

8thly.  In  examining  the  books  and  papers,  the  aflignees 
fhould  carefully  remark  whether  the  bankrupt  has  not 
made  any  illegal  fales  or  ceffions  of  his  effects ;  which 
become  fo,  if  they  are  not  tranfacted  at  leaft  ten  days 
before  the  failure  is  publickly  known,  and  all  agreements 
or  conveyances  whatfoever,  made  or  done  within  thefe 
limits,  become  null  and  void  by  all  the  king's  ordinances, 
although  all  the  acts  and  obligations  of  them  are  paffed 
before  a  notary  public,  and  the  effects  fhall  return  again 
to  the  flock,  and  be  divided  with  it  among  his  creditors. 

cjthly.  After  the  aflignees  have  exactly  performed  all 
things  before-mentioned,  and  made  the  neceffary  re- 
marks upon  the  vouchers  and  evidences  concerning  the 
debt  of  each  creditor,  they  ought  to  draw  out  an  ex- 
act balance  of  all  the  effects,  in  order  to  give  the  credi- 
tors an  infight  into  the  debtor's  affairs,  and  thereby 
make  them  capable  of  judging  how  to  act  mofl  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  and  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  mofl 
advantageous  for  them  to  return  him  all,  and  wait  a  rea- 
fonable  time  for  the  recovery  of  their  entire  dues,  or  to 
adjuft  the  payment  with  a  certain  lofs,  or  to  fell  all  and 
divide  the  produce. 

And  the  prefenting  the  faid  balance  to  the  affembly, 
which  the  aflignees  fhall  convoke  for  that  purpofe,  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  mofl  capable  among  them  for  explain- 
ing it;  and  he  ought  to  be  fo  circumfpect  in  his  beha- 
viour on  the  occafion,  as  to  give  no  offence  by  exclaim- 
ing againfl  either  the  bankrupt  or  any  of  the  creditors, 
for  either  real  or  imaginary  offences,  as  this  is  contrary 
to  the  rules  both  of  prudence  and  good  manners ;  for 
thefe  complaints  fhould  only  be  made  to  the  fuppofed 
offenders  by  themfelves,  and  not  in  a  general  affembly, 
it  being  fcandalous  and  may  move  the  paffions  of  fome, 
who  may  not  have  all  the  honefty  and  civility  that  could 
be  wifhed,  to  be  influenced  by  the  outcry  and  unreafon- 
able  violence,  to  turn  the  meeting  into  a  crowd  and  rout, 
and  fruftrate  the  defign  of  their  affembling,  by  difperfing 
them  with  noife  without  coming  to  any  refolution. 

If  it  is  judged  neceffary  by  a  majority  of  the  creditors 
to  appoint  fome  one  to  recover  debts  that  may  appear  to 
be  in  danger,  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  provisionally, 
notwithftanding  any  oppofition  or  appeal  by  the  fewer 
number :  and  it  is  equally  conformable  to  the  king's  or- 
dinances, to  pay  off  any  mortgage  or  rent-charge  (as 
thefe  carry  intereft)  with  the  ready  money  that  fhall  be 
found  in  cafh,  although  the  minority  fhould  be  againfl 
it ;  and  this  minority  is  always  to  be  underflood  not  to 
exceed  one  fourth  part  of  the  creditors  in  value,  fo  that 
when  three  fourths  of  them  confent  to  any  thing,  the 
oppofition  of  the  one  fourth  is  not  to  be  regarded. 

What  has  been  faid  hitherto,  only  regards  the  perfon 
who  breaks  through  adventitious  loffes  and  misfortunes, 
and  who  confequently  merits  the  charitable  attention  of 
his  creditors  ;  and  we  proceed  now  to  fpeak  of  the  treat- 
ment that  the  fraudulent  French  bankrupt  has  to  expect 
from  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  every  one  unhappily 
concerned  with  him. 

The  bankrupt,  who  becomes  fo  with  the  premeditated 
intention  to  cheat,  and  unjuflly  rife  up  with  the  effects 
of  thofe  who  have  trufted  him,  deferves  not  only  the 
averfion  of  all  his  creditors,  but  of  the  public,  and  merits 
an  exemplary  punifhment ;  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  being 
worfe  and  more  infamous  than  a  highway  robber,  as 
travellers  generally  go  provided  to  defend  themfelves 
from  thefe  latter,  though  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  guard  againfl 
an  attack  from  the  malicious  defigns  of  ill  intentioned  men. 

The  fraudulent  bankrupts  are  thofe,  who  embezzle  or 
convey  away  their  effects  to  feigned  creditors,  that  by 
their  means  they  may  bring  their  real  ones  to  greater 
conceffions,  and  benefit  themfelves  by  the  fums,  thus 
iniquitoufly  obtained ;  thofe  who  put  their  effects  under 
cover  of  fictitious  names,  by  falfe  fales  of  their  eflates  or 
goods,  and  by  pretended  ceffions,  or  conveyances  of 
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them  ;  in  fine,  thofe  who  deftroy  or  hide  their  books, 
records,  papers,  and  documents,  to  hinder  an  account  of 
their  effects  from  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  their  cre- 
ditors, muft  alfo  be  reputed,  and  counted  among  the 
number  of  fraudulent  bankrupts. 

There  is  nothing  fo  pernicious  or  dangerous  to  the 
ftate  and  public,  as  fraudulent  bankrupts,  for  which  rea- 
fon,  a  punifhment  fufficiently  fevere,  and  adequate  to 
the  crime,  is  hardly  yet  difcovered,  notwithftanding  there 
are  many  ordinances  fubfifting,  which  decree  exemplary 
chaftifements  to  thofe,  who  malicioufly  and  in  fraud  of 
their  creditors  become  bankrupts,  though  till  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  this  crime  was  not  punifhable  with  death  ;  but 
the  frequency  of  it  in  that  prince's  reign,  induced  him 
to  change  the  more  lenitive  laws  of  his  predeceflbrs,  into 
the  feverer  one  now  mentioned. 

Bankruptcy  in  Holland.     Experience  daily  demon- 
strates that  it  is  in  places  of  the  greateft  commerce  that 
failures  and  bankruptcies  moft  frequently  happen ;  and 
the  reafon  is  not  difficult  to  be  difcovered,  as  it  is  clear 
that  among  a  great  number  of  merchants,  it  would  be  a 
fort  of  miracle  if  all  of  them  were  equally  fuccefsful  in 
their  enterprizes  :    if  it  were  otherwife,  to  commence 
merchant,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  riches  and  profperity, 
would  be  the  fame  thing.     But  God  has  fo  difpofed  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  that  we  often  fee  one  merchant 
ruined  and  undone  by  the  fame  trade  which  has  enriched 
another;   and,  on  the  contrary,  that  traffic,  which  has 
been  productive  of  great  wealth  to  fome,    has   proved 
ruinous  and  deftructive  to   the   eftates   and  fortune  of 
others.     But  not  to  dwell  on  thefe  reflections,  we  fhall 
mention  the  diftinction  made  here  between  two  forts  of 
bankruptcies,  failures,  or  breakings,  which  are  fynoni- 
mous  words,    and  though   they  feemingly  exprefs  the 
fame  thing,  the  one  however  is  more  foft,  and  lefs  heavy 
or  burthenfome  than  the  other ;  for  the  name  of  a  bank- 
rupt is  opprobrious  and  odious  to  all  honeft  men,  and  is 
only  applied  to  thofe  who  become  fo  to  enrich  themfelves 
at  their  creditors  expence,   or  thofe  who  give  room  to 
fufpect  the  honefty  of  their  intentions,  when  they  ftop 
lightly,  or  for  trivial  caufes ;  inftead  of  its  being  only 
faid  that  fuch  a  one  has  been  unfortunate,  or  had  the 
misfortune  to  break,  when  it  is  feen  that  he  is  reduced 
by  infupportable  loffes,  which  every  honeft  man  is  ex- 
pofed  to,  by  a  great  number  of  unforefeen  accidents  ; 
but    if    he    defigns  always   to  continue   his   integrity, 
and  not  wound  his  confeience  in  detaining  for  himfelf 
his  remanent  effects,  which  are  juftly  his  creditors,  he 
will  make  no  difficulty  to  deliver  them  up  with  his  books, 
to  communicate  to  them  the  true  ftate  of  his  affairs,  and 
to  commit  himfelf  to  their  mercy  and  difcretion. 

So  that  the  chamber  of  the  defolate  funds  (called  in 
in  Dutch,  de  kamer  van  de  defolate-boedels)  which  in  the 
city  of  Amfterdam  was  not  eftablifhed  for  this  laft  fort  of 
perfons,  but  with  the  fole  view  to  prevent  the  knavery  of 
thofe,  who  in  breaking  would  retain  to  themfelves  the 
greateft  part  of  the  effects  they  poffefs,  and  fruftrate  their 
creditors  endeavours  to  fecure  them  ;  for  when  an  honeft 
man  has  the  misfortune  to  fail,  he  makes  no  difficulty 
of  declaring  it  to  his  creditors,  and  frankly  to  commu- 
nicate the  ftate  of  his  circumftances  and  effects;  and  if 
his  creditors  find  that  the  loffes  and  difafters,  which  he 
alledges  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  his  flopping  are 
true,  and  that  his  integrity  ftands  unimpeached,  they 
frequently  agree  on  terms  fettled  among  themfelves, 
leaving  him  fomething  wherewith  to  endeavour  his  re- 
eftablifhment ;  but  if  it  happens  that  any  of  the  creditors 
refufe  to  fign  this  agreement,  he  is  obliged  to  declare  his 
affairs  at  the  chamber  afore-mentioned,  which  (after  the 
formalities  in  the  following  ordinance)  will  oblige  the 
refufants  to  fubferibe  the  agreement,  if  it  has  been  fettled 
between  the  infolvent  and  two  thirds  of  the  creditors  for 
three  quarters  of  the  debt,  or  three  quarters  of  the  cre- 
ditors for  two  thirds  of  the  debt,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
fubfequent  ordinance. 

Inflrufiions  and  orders  for  the  commijfwners  of  the  defalated  or 
ruined  eftates. 
The  fates  of  Holland  and  Wefl-Frife  make  known,  that 
it  has  been  remonftrated  to  us  by  the  burgo-mafters  and 
regents  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  that  they  thought  pro- 
per fome  years  ago  to  eftablifh  in  the  faid  city  a  chamber 
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for  the  defolate  eftates,  under  certain  regulations,  as  w'aS 
then  convenient ;  that  they,  the  remonftrants,  having 
feen  fuch  abundant  fruits  and  good  effects,  that  they 
were  in  the  defign,  not  only  to  continue  it,  but  were 
defirous  alfo  to  provide  for  it  by  a  more  particular  and 
ample  ordinance,  drawn  up  on  the  plan,  which  the  com-, 
miffioners  of  the  faid  chamber  have  made,  and  which 
they  have  found  to  be  advantageous  and  neceffary,  by 
the  experience  they  have  had,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  copy  Which  has  been  delivered  us,  and  hereafter  in- 
ferted ;  that  to  the  end  fo  good  a  work  might  have 
greater  force  and  virtue,  the  remonftrants  have  prayed, 
that  we  would  be  pleafed  to  give  our  approbation  and 
grant,  in  the  beft  and  moft  ample  form,  containing  the 
faid  inftrudtions  and  orders  as  follow  : 

I. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  fhall  be  yearly  appointed,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  by  the  lords  juftices,  five  fit  perfons 
for  the  direftion  of  the  chamber,  of  which  two  fhall 
be  taken  from  among  the  old  echevins  (which  may 
be  tranflated  aldermen)  and  the  others  to  be  expert  in 
trade. 

II. 

Of  thefe  commiffioners  there  fhall  be  at  leaft  two  con- 
tinued for  three  fucceffive  years,  but  not  for  any  longer 
time  ;  and  touching  the  election  and  continuation  of  the 
others,  it  fhall  be  done  as  is  cuftomary  in  the  other  banks 
and  chambers  directed  by  commiffioners. 

III. 

The  faid  commiffioners  fhall  affemble  daily  to  attend 
all  the  affairs  which  may  happen  in  relation  to  the  infol- 
vent funds  or  eftates. 

IV. 
When  there  are  any  infolvent  eftates  in  the  faid  city, 
or  its  jurifdiction,  either  by  death  or  failure  of  fome  per- 
fon,  and  that  it  fhall  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
faid  commiffioners,  they  fhall  immediately  go  with  their 
fecretary  (who  fhall  be  ordered  thereto)  and  in  their  pre- 
fence,  or  others  appointed  thereto,  exactly  inventory  all 
the  effects,  and  put  them  in  good  and  fafe  cuftody,  to 
the  creditors  greateft  advantage,  and  as  they  judge  they 
ought  to  be ;  they  fhall  alfo  fecure  without  delay  the 
books  and  papers  appertaining  to  the  faid  eftates. 

V. 
The  effects  being  fo  inventoried  and  fecured,  with  the 
books  and  papers,  they  fhall  give  order,  that  two  or 
more  perfons  be  appointed  truftees  of  the  faid  funds,  who 
by  letters  or  exprefs  (if  it  is;  neceffary)  fhall  endeavour  to 
fecure  all  the  eftates,  effects,  and  debts,  belonging  to 
the  faid  funds,  whether  within  or  without  the  jurifdic- 
tion of  that  city,  or  of  this  country. 

VI. 

This  being  all  done,  there  fhall  be  let  pafs  at  leaft  fix 
weeks,  or  more,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  commiffioners, 
without  proceeding  to  the  fale  of  any  of  the  effects ;  but 
the  faid  time  fhall  be  left  to  the  infolvent  perfon,  or  to 
the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  to  the  end  that  in  the  faid 
fpace,  they  may  find  fome  method  to  fettle  with  the 
creditors ;  neverthelefs  the  faid  truftees  fhall  be  ufing 
their  endeavours  during  that  time  to  recover  whatfoever 
is  due  to  the  infolvent,  and  to  procure  and  promote  the 
creditors  advantage. 

VII. 

And  to  the  end  that  in  fuch  compofitions  every  thing 
be  done  in  order,  all  merchants  or  others  who  have  al- 
ready failed,  or  become  iniblvent,  or  that  fhall  hereafter 
fail  or  become  infolvent,  and  their  heirs,  may  convoke 
or  fummon  all  their  creditors  before  the  chamber  of  the 
defolate  funds,  by  citation  of  bills  fixed  up,  or  by  letters 
of  advice  to  thofe  who  live  without  the  diftrict  of  this 
city  ;  and  that  in  prefence  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  or 
the  greateft  part  of  them,  they  may  (after  a  fincere  open- 
ing and  declaration  of  the  ftate  and  condition  of  their 
ftock,  as  alfo  a  true  ftate  of  their  debts  and  dues)  under- 
take and  draw  up  a  compofition  or  agreement,  for  the 
payment  of  what  they  owe,  totally,  or  in  part,  on  ready 
money,  or  in  fuch  a  time  (giving  fecurity)  as  they  are 
able,  and  that  the  parties  fhall  think  reafonable. 

VIII. 
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VIII. 

And  the  minority  of  the  creditors  ftiall  be  obliged  to 
follow  and  conform  themfelves  to  the  majority;  the 
which  fhall  be  three  quarters  of  the  creditors  for  two 
thirds  of  the  debt,  or  two  thirds  of  the  creditors  for  three 
quarters  of  the  debt. 

IX. 

But  thofe  who  havefecurities  or  pledges,  fhall  not  be 
admitted  to  the  agreement ;  but  only  thofe  who  have 
been  fecurities,  who  alone  fhall  have  a  perfonal  aftion  for 
their  indemnity,  and  the  fame  right,  and  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  perfonal  creditors. 
X. 

All  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  creditors  of  an  infolvent 
cftate,  fhall  alfo  be  obliged  to  juftify  their  debts  before 
the  commiflioners  of  the  defolate  funds,  who  in  cafe  of 
difpute  fhall  determine  it,  whether  the  failed  has  agreed 
er  not. 

XI. 

No  agreement  begun  between  the  failed  (or  any  one 
on  his  part)  and  the  creditors,  fhall  be  made  nor  con- 
cluded, but  with  the  faid  commiflioners  confent. 

XII. 

The  agreement  between  the  infolvents  (or  their  heirs) 
on  the  one  part,  and  their  creditors  on  the  other,  being 
made  under  fufficient  fecurity,  and  figned  by  the  credi- 
tors, or  the  greateft  part  of  them ;  the  parties  agreed, 
and  theirs  effects,  fhall  be  difcharged  from  the  faid  cham- 
ber, and  reftored  to  their  former  liberty,  to  trade,  re- 
ceive, and  pay,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  their 
failure,  after  paying  the  faid  commiflioners  all  the  ex- 
pences  occafioned  on  account  of  their  faid  affairs,  at  their 
difcretion  ;  fo  that  in  the  mean  time  they  fhall  not  fa- 
tisfy  any  one  of  their  creditors  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
others,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  faid  agreement. 

XIII. 
And  the  failed  and  his  fecurities  fhall  be  obliged  to 
furnifh  and  put  into  the  faid  commiflioners  hands,  as 
foon  as  the  agreement  fhall  have  been  pafTed  as  aforefaid, 
on  the  day  and  on  the  terms  therein  contained,  for  the 
fecurity  and  advantage  of  the  creditors,  the  Aims  they 
fhall  have  promifed,  pro  rata,  of  what  they  owe,  to  the 
end  that  the  faid  creditors  may  receive  their  fum  from 
the  faid  commiflioners  when  they  fhall  come  to  fign  the 
agreement. 

XIV. 

Neverthelefs,  if  it  is  found  that  the  infolvent  or  his 
heirs  have  acted  knavifh  and  fraudulently,  in,  or  after 
making  the  compofition,  either  by  having  hid  his  books, 
letters,  or  papers,  removed  their  effects,  merchandizes, 
or  debts,  conveying  them  away  to  defraud  their  credi- 
tors ;  or  that  they  have  underhand  agreed  with  fome  one 
of  the  creditors  on  other  conditions  ;  fuch  fhall  not  only 
have  their  agreement  fet  afide,  but  fhall  be  corrected  and 
punifhed  according  as  the  cafe  requires. 

XV. 
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taries  and  keeper.  But  in  cafe  there  fhould  be  among  the 
effects  fome  merchandize,  which  it  fhould  be  thought  pro- 
per to  keep  for  fome  time  unfold,  either  upon  account  of 
an  apparent  rife  or  price,  or  for  fome  other  ftrong  reafon 
alledged  by  the  truftees  to  the  commiflioners,  then  the 
fale  of  the  (aid  merchandize  may  be  retarded  for  fome  time, 
but  not  otherwifc. 

XVII. 
All  this  being  performed,  the  commiflioners  fhall  ap- 
point a  day  for  their  fitting  on  the  aits  of  preference  and 
concurrence,  by  which  day  all  the  known  creditors  inha- 
biting this  city  fhall  be  fummoned  by  the  ufual  citation, 
thofe  abroad  by  letters  of  advice,  and  the  unknown  by 
bills  fixed  up ;  with  a  convenient  interval  of  time,  to  the 
end  that  on  the  faid  day  they  may  come  to  give  in  their 
names  and  their  acts  of  pretenfions,  whether  they  be  for 
a  preference  or  concurrence. 

XVIII. 

The  fixed  day  being  come,  the  commiflioners  fhall 
firft  proceed  to  examine  the  debt,  and  the  preference  of 
every  one  of  the  creditors  prefent,  who  fhall  endeavour  to 
agree  on  this  fubjett ;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  credi- 
tors, who  cannot  agree  together,  fhall  each  be  ordered  to 
deliver  into  the  commiflioners  hands,  in  the  fpace  of  four- 
teen days,  according  to  the  ftate  of  affairs,  a  diftinct  de- 
mand, with  the  necefiary  pieces  and  documents  properly 
inventoried,  on  penalty,  that  if  in  the  aforefaid  time,  any 
one  fhall  be  found  that  has  not  furnifhed  the  faid  demand, 
he  fhall  be  held  and  regarded  as  defining  from  his  preten- 
tion, and  right  fhall  only  be  made  on  the  demand,  and  on 
the  evidences  delivered  by  the  other  pretenders  :  thofe  alfo 
who  in  the  faid  fourteen  days  have  furnifhed  their  inftru- 
ments  and  proofs,  may  demand,  in  other  fourteen  days 
after,  a  copy  of  the  pretenfions  and  deeds  of  every  one  of 
thofe  who  have  produced  them,  to  the  end  that  in  other 
fourteen  days  following,  they  may  Write  to  debate  and 
contradict,  without  allowing  any  longer  time  for  it;  but 
after  the  faid  time  of  twice  fourteen  days,  the  thing  fhall 
be  held  to  be  in  a  condition  to  be  judged,  and  the  com- 
miflioners fhall  decree  upon  the  inftruments  which  fhall 
be  till  then  delivered. 

XIX. 

The  preference  being  regulated  and  determined,  thofe 
who  think  themfelves  aggrieved  thereby^  may  apply  in 
ten  days  after  the  publication,  or  after  they  have  had 
kowledge  of  it,  to  the  efchevins,  in  conformity  with  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  the  inftruments  fhall  remain  in  the  fecretary's 
hands  until  the  faid  time  is  paft,  or  till  the  appeal  is  re- 
nounced ;  fo  that  the  impetrant,  or  petitioner,  muft,  af- 
ter having  received  appointment  from  the  auditor,  difpofe 
fo,  that  they  may  be  put,  all  perfect  and  concluded,  in 
ten  days  after  the  demand,  into  the  efchevins  hands,  to 
be  adjudged  ex  iifdem  aitis  A  BENE  VEL  MALE, 
under  penalty  of  the  nonfuit,  or  dropping  the  appeal ;  and 
the  fentence  of  the  efchevins  fhall  be  provifionally  exe- 
cuted, without  diminution,  and  without  prejudice  of 
more  ample  pleadings. 


And  thofe  who  fhall  pretend  to  be,  and  make  them- 
felves pafs  for  creditors  (without being  fo)  by  an  under- 
ftanding  with  the  infolvents,  or  from  their  own  motive, 
againft  their  knowledge,  or  that  demand  a  greater  fum 
than  their  due  (in  order  to  wrong  the  creditors,  and  be- 
nefit the  infolvent)  they  fhall  be  punifhed  as  cheats,  and 
befides  be  condemned  to  pay,  as  their  own  debt,  all  the 
creditors. 

XVI. 

The  aforefaid  time  of  fix  weeks,  or  more,  at  the  com- 
miflioners difcretion,  being  paft,  without  their  having 
been  able  to  mediate  an  agreement,  the  truftees  fhall  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  fale  of  the  effects,  as  well  moveable 
as  immoveable,  as  alfo  the  flocks  and  credits,  provided 
that  the  immoveables  are  not  fold  without  the  confent  of 
the  efchevins,  and  between  the  ift  of  November,  and 
the  2d  of  February  (dam  les  douze  nuits.)  But  the  mer- 
chandizes, furniture,  and  other  effects,  maybe  fold  pub- 
lickly,  and  at  auction,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  faid  com- 
miflioners, without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  fecre- 


XX. 

The  commiflioners  fhall  afterwards  proceed  to  a  repe- 
tition, without  attending  that  all  the  money  be  fallen  due 
or  come  in  ;  but  thofe  who  are  to  be  preferred  to  others 
fhall  be  admitted,  in  order  to  receive  their  debt,  on  giving 
an  acquittance  and  fecurity,  or  elfe  on  receiving  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  commiflioners,  according  to  the  ftate  of 
the  affairs  of  the  effects,  and  the  remaining  money  fhall 
be  diftributed  and  paid  to  the  other  creditors  pro  rata,  un- 
der a  parallel  fecurity,  which  fhall  be  given  in  the  fecre- 
tary's office.  Neverthelefs,  the-creditors,  who  in  right,  as 
fhall  be  found  in  the  fequel,  ought  to  be  the  firft ;  as  alfo 
thofe  who  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  fettling  of  the 
preference  and  concurrence  foon  enough,  may  demand  a 
frefh  day  to  appear  in,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  heard, 
at  their  expence,  on  the  preference  and  concurrence. 

XXI. 

If  a  tenant  of  any  houfe  he  inhabits,  happens  to  fail  be- 
tween the  month  of  May  and  the  firft  of  December,  in 
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this  cafe  the  proprietor*  or  he  that  let  the  houfe,  {hall  re- 
take it  for  the  years  the  leafe  has  yet  to  run,  and  fo  dif- 
charge  the  eftate ;  fo  that  he  fliall  only  have  the  right  of 
preference  upon  the  effects  which  fliall  be  found  in  kind 
in  the  houfe,  for  the  hire  of  the  current  and  preceding 
year,  and  for  no  longer ;  and  for  what  might  be  due  to 
him  before  that  time,  he  fliall  equally  concur  with  the 
other  creditors. 

XXII. 
But  the  failure  happening  between  the  firft  of  Decern 
ber  and  the  month  of  May  following,  the  rent  fhall  re- 
main for  account  of  the  defolate  funds  for  a-  year,  com- 
mencing from  the  month  of  May,  except  the  proprietor 
fhall  think  proper  to  retake  upon  him  the  faid  houfe  for 
the  faid  year. 

xxrir. 

And  as  the  advantage  of  the  creditors  confifts  in  having 
the  affairs  of  an  eftate  foon  finiflied,  and  that  honeft  men 
may  have  their  own  the  fooneft  poffible,  the  creditors  that 
would  prove  their  debts,  or  that  would  reclaim  fome  ef- 
fects from  the  eftate  as  their  property,  fhall  henceforward 
proceed  in  the  firft  inftance  before  the  faid  commiffioners 
in  the  following  forms  againft  the  truftees,  who  in  this 
cafe  fhall  be  defendants,  and  who  on  the  contrary  fhall 
proceed  as  plaintiffs  againft  thofe  who  fliall  be  found  to 
be  debtors,  or  refponfible  to  the  eftate. 

XXIV. 
The  creditors  who  would  prove  their  debts,  and  all 
others  reclaiming  any  effects  of  the  eftate,  as  their  own, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  enter  their  action  againft  the  truftees 
in  the  time,  or  at  lateft  before  the  fitting  for  the  prefer- 
ence and  concurrence,  and  before  the  fale  and  removal  of 
the  faid  effects  ;  and  to  this  end  they  fhall  appoint  the  tru- 
ftees three  days  before  by  (ending  them  their  demands  with 
the  citation,  as  alfo  a  copy  of  all  the  inftruments  and  pa- 
pers of  which  they  intend  to  make  ufe  ;  and  in  cafe  the 
plaintiffs  do  not  appear  on  the  day  appointed,  they  fliall 
benonfuited,  and  the  inftance  difcharged  with  condemna- 
tion of  charges,  which  the  plaintiffs  fhall  pay  before  they 
can  make  a  new  inftance. 

XXV. 
But  if  any  one  has  arretted  the  effects,  which  he  main- 
tains to  be  hisj  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  cite  the  truftee  with- 
in the  third  day  of  the  arreft,  and  to  eftablifh  his  action 
irnder  penalty  of  a  nonfuit. 

XXVL 
The- truftees  being  cited  or  appointed  as  before,  and  not 
appearing,  there  fhall  be  default  againft  them ;  and  on 
having  a  fecond  citation,  and  not  appearing,  the  commif- 
fioners fhall  judge  upon  the  demands  and  papers  of  the 
party  appearing  alone,  and  thofe  fummoned  fliall  be  con- 
demned to  the  expence  of  the  procefs  propter  contumaciam. 

xxvir. 

The  parties  fummoned  appearing,  the  caufe  muft  be 
pleaded  and  determined  forthwith,  without  giving  or  ta- 
king a  day  to  reply,  except  fome  ftrong  reafons  induce  the 
commiffioners  to  permit  it. 

XXVIII. 
If  the  truftees  fummon  any  one  in  the  manner  aforefaid, 
and  afterwards  they  do  not  appear  themfelves,  they  fliall 
be  nonfuited ;  with  the  fame  advantages  to  the  perfon 
fummoned  as  is  before  mentioned  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the 
truftees  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  expence  out  of  their 
own  pockets. 

XXIX. 
But  the  parties  fummoned  not  appearing,  the  firft  de- 
fault fhall  be  granted,  with  a  fecond  citation  for  the  week 
following,  and  on  non-appearance  the  fecond  time  (the 
citation  being  duly  made)  a  fecond  default  fhall  be  grant- 
ed, with  a  provifional  affignment,  and  a  third  citation  to 
fee  to  change  the  aflignment  into  a  definitive  condemna- 
tion, or  to  eftablifh  a  right  in  fome  other  manner. 

XXX. 

But  if  the  parties  fummoned  appear,  they  may  conclude 
ind  finifh  their  caufe  in  pleading,  or  take  a  day  in  the 


following  week,  on  which  day  the  caufe  coming  again  to 
be  confidered,  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  then  determined  and 
concluded,  if  the  commiffioners  have  not  reafon  to  order 
otherwife. 

XXXI. 

The  truftees  having  arretted  any  perfon  or  effects,  fhall 
be  obliged  at  the  inftance  of  the  arretted  or  interefted  per- 
fon, to  bring  the  profccution  in  three  days  before  the 
commiflioners,  to  make  their  demand  and  join  iffuej  up- 
on which,  the  perfon  arretted  or  interefted  muft  anfwer, 
or  that  he  takes  a  day  to  do  it,  without  derogating  from 
the  provifional  determination,  under  fecurity,  if  the  thing 
is  found  to  be  fo  difpofed;  but  the  perfon  arretted  or  in- 
terefted, not  making  any  profecution,  the  arreft  fhall  be 
brought  back  and  piofecuted  the  next  Vierfchar,  accord- 
ing to  cuftom. 

XXXII. 

The  caufe  being  prepared  and  pleaded,  the  commiffion- 
ers fhall  difpofe  of  the  provifion,  or  principal,  according 
to  the  ftate  wherein  it  is  found,  and  if  either  the  one  or 
the  other  party  will  appeal,  the  caufe  fliall  be  carried  and 
profecuted  before  the  efchevins,  on  the  rolle  privilegie 
(privileged  lift  or  catalogue)  who  fliall  determine  it,  and  the 
execution  fliall  be  done  by  provifion,  without  prejudice  of 
more  particular  pleadings. 

XXXIII. 
The  creditors  of  any  infolvent  funds,  being  difcontent- 
ed  with  the  proceedings  and  bad  management  of  .the  tru- 
ftees, may  make  their  complaints  to  the  faid  commiffion- 
ers, who  fhall  cite  the  truftees,  hear  them-  and  fettle  af- 
fairs j  proceeding  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe. 

XXXIV. 

The  perfons  whom  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  eftablifh. 
truftees  of  the  infolvent  eftates,  fhall  be  obliged  to  give 
them  fufficient  fecurity  for  all  their  adminiftration,  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  that  they  may  have 
recourfe  againft  the  fecurities,  in  cafe  of  any  mifdemeanor 
of  the  truftees,  unlefs  thefe  latter  were  elected  from  among 
the  creditors. 

XXXV. 

The  truftees,  or  affignees  from  among  the  creditors,  ha- 
ving received  any  money  belonging  to  the  eftate,  muft 
not  keep  it  with  them,  but  fhall  immediately  deliver  it  to 
the  faid  commiffioners. 

XXXVI. 

And  thofe  who  fhall  be  called  or  advertifed,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  appear  not  only  at  the  end  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion, but  at  all  times,  before  the  faid  commiffioners,  to 
give  in  their  accounts  and  proofs  ;  and  being  called  for 
this  purpofe,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  appear  on  the  firft 
order,  on  pain  of  three  guilders  mulct  if  they  have  a  fe- 
cond fummons,  and  of  fix  guilders  at  the  third  j  and  if 
notwithftanding  they  fail  to  appear,  and  do  not  give  in 
any  account,  they  fhall  be  called  a  fourth  time  on  penal- 
ty of  imprifonment,  after  that  the  faid  commiffioners  have 
communicated  it  to  the  efchevins. 


XXXVII. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  truftees  adminiftration,  when  the 
commiffioners  fliall  difcharge  them  from  their  trufteefhip, 
they  fhall  grant  them  what  they  think  proper  for  their 
trouble. 

XXXVIII. 

Any  one  of  this  city  or  its  jurifdidtion,  being  defirous 
to  make  a  ceffion  of  his  effects,  the  faid  commiffioners 
fhall  provifionally  put  them  in  fecurity,  under  the  care  of 
the  perfons  whom  they  fhall  eftablifh  for  that  purpofe,  as 
foon  as  the  letters  of  ceffion  fhall  have  been  delivered  to 
the  creditors,  and  they  fliall  have  enquired  about  the  va- 
lidity of  the  ceffion,  to  the  end  that  they  may  give  advice 
to  the  efchevins. 

XXXIX. 

And  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible,  all  the  abufes  and 

bad  practices  which  are  daily  perpetrated  by  many  perfons, 

in  the  petition  and  folicitation  of  the  letters  of  the  burgo- 

mafters  of  this  city,  to  the  noble,  high,  and  mighty  lords 

the  States  of  Holland,  to  obtain  fafetyoftbe  body,  and  the 
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continuation  of  it ;  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  make  an 
exaft  information  of  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  pre- 
mifes,  to  let  the  burgo-mafters  know  it,  and  to  ferve  them 
for  information  and  advice. 

XL. 

Any  one  being  fummoned,  he  (hall  be  obliged  to  ap- 
pear before  the  commiffioners,  and  in  default  fhall  pay  fix 
ftivers  mulft  for  the  firft  time,  twelve  ftivers  for  the  fe- 
cond,  and  twenty-four  ftivers  for  the  third  ;  after  which 
the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  acquaint  the  Efchevins  with  it, 
and  fend  to  fetch  the  perfons  by  one  of  their  fubftitutes. 

The  remainder  of  this  ordonnance  relates  only  to  the 
government  of  the  clerks  and  truftees  belonging  to  the  faid 
chamber,  and  is  immaterial  to  this  difcourfe.  The  laws 
concerning  bankrupts  being  but  few,  and  generally  ill 
obferved  in  other  countries,  we  fhall  not  enlarge  further 

on  this  fubjeft. 

BANTAM  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  kingdoms, 

whofe  kings  divided  the  empire  of  the  ifle  of  Java  ;  he  of 
Bantam  extends  his  dominions  even  into  the  ifle  of  Su- 
matra, on  the  other' fide  of  the  Streights,  where  he  poflefles 
Sillebar,  Dampin,  and  Lampon.  Bantam  was,  betore  the 
Europeans  had  penetrated  into  the  eaft,  one  of  the  mott 
trading  cities  of  India;  the  Arabians,  Turks,  Moors,  Chi- 
nefe,  and  almoft  all  the  nations  of  India  fending  their  mips 

The  £n»lifh  were  the  firft  Europeans  who  here  obtain- 
ed a  fettlement,  where  their  commerce  flourifhed  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  the  Dutch  have  remained  here  mafters 
ever  fince  they  unjuftly  deprived  our  countrymen  of  it. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  ifle  of  Java  where  refrefh- 
ments  coft  lefs  than  here;  the  natives,  who  on  the  (hips 
arrivaf bring  them  in  plenty,  are  contented  with  payment 
in  pins,  needles,  fmall  knives,  &c.    See  Java. 

BAOBAB,  is  a  tree  of  a  new  genus,  which  grows  in 
Senegal  in  Africa,  and  may  be  juftly  reputed  the  largeft 
vegetable  production  in  nature,  and  therefore  by  its  vaft 
mao-nitude  a  more  fingular  and  remarkable  phenomenon 
than  all  the  hiftories  of  botany,  or  perhaps  of  the  world 
have  yet  produced.  .    ,     ,   ,      ,     „     ,  «• 

The  real  name  of  this  tree  is  baobab ;  the  Uualofs,  na- 
tives of  the  country,  call  it  goui,  and  its  fruit  boui ;  and 
the  French  know  it  by  the  name  of  calabafiier,  or  calibajh- 
tree,  and  call  its  fruit  pain-de-fmge,  or  monkey's  bread. 

The  boabab  cannot  grow  out  of  a  very  hot  climate  ;  it 
delights  in  afandy  and  moift  foil,  efpecially  if  this  foil  is 
free  from  ftones  that  might  hurt  its  roots ;  for  the  lead: 
fcratch  they  receive  is  foon  followed  by.  a  caries  communi- 
cating itfelf  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  caufing  it  infal- 
libly to  perifh.  ;.,••«. 
The  trunk  of  this  fingular  tree  is  not  very  high  :  M. 
Adanfon  (who  has  communicated  his  obfervations  on  the 
baobab  to  the  French  academicians,  printed  in  their  me- 
moirs for  the  year  1761)  faw  hardly  any  exceeding  12  or 
15  feet,  from  the  roots  to  the  branches ;  but  he  had  feen 
fevera!  75  and  78  feet  round,  that  is,  from  25  to  27  feet 
in  diameter.  The  firft  branches  extend  almoft  horizon- 
tally ;  and  being  very  thick,  and  about  60  feet  in  length, 
their  own  weight  bends  down  their  extremities  to  the 
ground;  the  center  branches  rife  perpendicularly,  but  fo 
as  to  make  a  fhelving,  and  the  tree  being  thus  regularly 
rounded,  its  trunk  is  abfolutely  hidden,  and  it  appears  as 
an  hemifpherical  mafs  of  verdure,  of  about  120,  130,  or 
140  feet  in  diameter. 

The  roots  of  the  baobab  are  anfwerable  to  its  fize  in  all 
refpe£ts  :  to  the  branches  above,  there  is  a  correfponding 
number  of  radical  branches  below.  That  of  the  middle 
forms  a  pivot  that  ftrikes  very  deep  into  the  earth,  but  the 
reft  fpread  towards  the  furface.  M.  Adanfon  had  feen  one 
laid  open  by  a  current  of  water,  in  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  1 10  feet;  and  it  was  eafy  to  judge  by  its  bulk,  that  what 
ftill  remained  under  ground,  was  at  lead  40  or  50  feet 
long;  and  yet  this  tree,  compared  with  others,  was  but 
of  middling  bulk. 

The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  greyifh,  fmooth,  and,  as  it 
were,  uncluous  to  the  touch  :  ftrippihg  it  off,  the  infide 
appears  of  a  green,  pricked  with  red  ;  the  thicknefs  is  about 
8  or  9  lines.  The  bark  of  the  younger  branches  is  green 
and  thinly  diffeminated  with  hairs :  the  wood  of  the  tree 
is  very  foft  and  white. 
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The  leaves  are  about  5  inches  long  and  a  broad,  and 
pointed  at  both  extremities,  pretty  thick,  of  a  fprightjy 
green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  pale  underneath;  and  adher- 
ing 3,  5,  or  7,  but  moft  commonly  7,  in  the  manner  of 
a  tan,  on  a  common  pedicle,  much  like  thofe  of  the  chef- 
nut-tree.  They  only  grow  on  the  young  branches, 
whereon  the  pedicles  are  alternately  placed.  The  blollbmi 
or  flowers  are  in  proportion  to  the  tree,  not  yielding  in 
magnitude  to  the  largeft  we  know  of.  They  form,  when 
ftill  in  the  bud,  a  globe  of  about  3  inches  diameter ;  and 
when  blown,  are  4  inches  long  and  fix  broad.  After  the 
falling  of  the  petals  and  the  ftamina,  the  ovarium,  as  it 
ripens,  becomes  an  oblong  fruit,  pointed  at  both  extre- 
mities, 15  or  t8  feet  long,  and  live  or  fix  broad,  cloathed 
with  a  kind  of  greenifh  down,  under  which  is  found  a  lig- 
neous, hard,  and  blackifh  rind  or  peel,  and  marked  with 
12  or  14  furrows,  dividing  it  lengthwife  into  ribs.  This 
fruit  hangs  from  the  tree  by  a  pedicle  of  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  contains  a  kind  of  pulp  or  whitifti  fubftance, 
fpungy,  and  full  of  fourifh  water.  The  pulp  feems  to 
make  but  one  mafs,  when  the  fruit  is  new;  but,  in  dry- 
ing, fhrinks  and  divides  of  itfelf  into  a  great  number  of 
bodies,  with  feveral  facets,  each  .containing  a  brown 
fhining  fide,  nearly  of  the  figure  of  a  kidney-bean,  5  line* 
in  length,  and  3  in  breadth ;  and  the  pulp  that  furrounds 
them,  is  eafily  reduced  into  a  powder,  brought  hither 
from  the  Levant,  and  known,  for  a  long  time,  by  the 
very  improper  name  of  terra  figillata  of  Lemnos,  becaufe 
indeed  the  Mandingues  carry  it  to  the  Arabs,  who  after- 
wards diftribute  it  in  Egypt,  and  through  all  the  eaftern 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Profper  Alpinus  was  very 
fenfible  that  this  powder  was  vegetable;  but  certainly  one 
might  not  be  aware  of  feeking  after  in  Senegal,  a  drug 
that  is  imported  from  the  Archipelago. 

M.  Adanfon  believes  that  the  baobab  may  be  naturally 
clafl'ed  with  the  malvaceous  plants  that  have  been  one  ca- 
lix.  This  tree  cannot  be  tranfplanted,  neither  when  it 
begins  to  rife,  nor  when  it  is  ten  years  old,  as  its  root 
would  almoft  infallibly  perifh.  The  beft  plant  is  that 
which  is  from  fix  months  to  two  years  old ;  branches 
fometimes  take  from  a  flip,  but  they  frequently  fail ;  and 
the  progrefs  even  of  thofe  that  do  is  always  flower  than  that 
of  the  plant  rifing  from  the  feed.  Befides  the  caries  that 
attacks  the  trunk  of  the  tree  when  its  roots  are  hurt,  it  is 
alfo  fubjeft  to  another  malady,  more  rare  indeed,  but  not 
lefs  fatal  to  it.  This  is  a  kind  of  mouldinefs  that  gets  in- 
to the  whole  ligneous  body,  and  which  without  changing 
the  texture  of  its  fibres,  foftens  it  to  the  degree  of  its  ha- 
ving no  more  confiftence  than  the  ordinary  pith  of  trees  ; 
then  it  becomes  incapable  of  refitting  the  ordinary  blafts 
of  wind,  and  this  monftrous  trunk  is  broke  down  by  the 
leaft  ftorm.  M.  Adanfon  had  feen  one  in  this  condition  ; 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  the  grubs  of  beetles 
and  chafers  :  they  did  not,  however,  feem  as  if  they  had 
contributed  to  the  diftempered  ftate  of  the  tree ;  but  their 
eggs  might  have  been  introduced  into  the  wood  in  grow- 
ing foft,  the  fame  way  as  an  infinity  of  infefts  introduce 
their  eggs  into  the  willow-tree,  when  it  undergoes  a  fi- 
milar  ftate  of  foftnefs,  though  they  do  not  attack  it  when 
it  is  found. 

The  real  country  of  the  baobab  is  Africa,  and  particularly 
the  weftern  coaft  of  that  part,  which  extends  from  the  Niger 
to  the  kingdom  ofBenin.  It  is  not  found  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  Afiatic  plants,  nor  of  thofe  of  America ;  yet  might  be 
actually  in  fome  of  the  climates  of  thofe  two  parts  of  the 
world  which  refemble  that  part  of  Africa  that  produces  it; 
but  the  tree  does  not  grow  there  fpontaneoufly.  The  negro 
flaves,  yearly  tranfported  from  Africa  into  the  American 
colonies,  fail  not  to  carry  with  them  a  little  bundle  of 
feeds,  which  they  prefume  will  be  of  fervice  to  them,  and 
among  thefe  are  always  fome  feed  of  the  baobab.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  tranfporration  that  are  or  will  be  owing  the 
baobabs  found  there,  fuch  as  that  M.  de  Chanvallon,  a 
correfpondent  of  the  French  accademy,  fays  he  had  feen 
at  Martinico,  and  which  indeed  was  but  young.  They 
may  perhaps  be  naturalized  to  the  climate ;  but  this  will 
not  be  their  firft  origin,  and  none  for  a  long  time  will  be 
feen  equal  in  magnitude  to  thofe  of  the  coaft  of  Africa ; 
for  though  a  very  tender  wood,  they  take  up  a  great  time 
in  growing  to  this  enormous  bulk. 
M.  Adanfon  has  carefully  collected  all  the  fafts  he  be- 
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lieved  could  give  him  any  inlight  in  regard  to  this  article ; 
he  had  feen  two  of  thefe  trees  in  one  of  the  Magellan  ifles, 
on  the  bark  of  which  were  cut  European  names  and  dates, 
whereof  fome  were  later  than   1600,  others  were  as  far 
back  as  1555,  and  had  been  probably  the  work  of  thofe 
who  accompanied  Thevenot  in  his  voyage  to  the  Terra 
Aujlralis ;  for  he  fays  himfelf  he  had  feen  baobabs  in  that 
place:  others,  in  fine,  appear  prior  to  I $00;  but  thefe 
might  be  queftioned,  the  characters  of  trie  names  being 
about  fix  inches  high,  and  the  names  taking  up  two  feet 
in  length,  that  is,  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  eighth  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  tree.     Suppofing  even  that  thefe 
chara&ers  had  been  cut  in  the  early  youth  of  the  tree,  it 
would  follow'  that,  if  in  200  years  it  grew  fix  feet  in  di- 
ameter, it  would  require  upwards  of  eight  centuries  to  be 
25  feet  in  diameter,  fuppofing  it  always  grew  equally;  but 
this  fuppofition  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  true  ;  for  M. 
Adanfon  obferved,  that  the  growth  of  this  tree,  very  rapid 
in  the  firft  years  fucceeding  its  birth,  diminifhes  afterwards 
very  confiderably  ;  and  though   the  proportion  of  this  di- 
minution is  not  well  known,  it  might  be  thought,  be  fan- 
cies with  good  reafort,  that  the  latter  growth  of  the  baobab 
proceeds  with  an  extreme  flownefs,  and  that  fuch  of  thofe 
trees  which  have  arrived  to    the  abovementioned  bulk, 
might  have  firft  appeared  out  of  the  earth  not  long  after 
the  time  of  the   univerfal  deluge;  but  what  is  very  de- 
ferving  of  notice  is,  that  thofe  raifed  elfewhere  carefully, 
purfuant  to  the  temperature  of  their  climate,  do  not  re- 
ceive at  moil  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  increafe  they  have  at 
Senegal  in   the  fame  time ;  an  obfervation  which  fhould 
prove,  if  it  was  poffible  to  doubt  of  it,  that  artificial  heat, 
in  regard  to  exotics,  can  be  but  a  very  imperfect  fubftitute 
to  that  which  they  experience  in  their  natural  climate. 

The  baobab,  as  all  the  other  plants  of  the  malvaCeous 
tribe,  has  an  emollient  virtue,  capable  of  maintaining  in 
the  body  an  abundant  tr.anfpiration,  and  of  oppofing  the 
too  great  heat  of  the  blood.  The  negroes  dry  its  leaves 
in  the  fhade,  and  reduce  them  into  a  powder  they  call  lab, 
which  they  mix  with  their  aliments,  not  for  giving  them 
a  relifh,  for  the  lalo  has  fcarce  any  tafte,  but  for  obtain- 
ing the  juft  mentioned  effect.  M.  Adanfon  himfelf  ex- 
perienced the  fame  virtue ;  and  the  decoction  .of  thefe 
leaves  preferved  him  and  a  French  officer,  who  confined 
himfelf  to  this  regimen,  from  the  heat  of  urine  and  hot 
fevers,  which  ufually  attack  foreigners  at  Senegal  during 
the  month  of  September,  and  which  raged  ftill  more  fu- 
rioufly  in  1751,  than  they  had  for  feveral  years  part.  The 
frefh  or  newly  gathered  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  lefs  ufeful 
than  its  leaves ;  its  pulp  is  eaten,  which  is  fubacid  and 
agreeable  enough  ;  and  in  mixing  its  juice  with  water  and 
a  little  fugar,  a  liquor  is  made,  attended  with  the  beft  ef- 
fects in  ail  hot  affections,  and  in  putrid  or  peftilential  fe- 
vers; laftly,  when  the  fruit  is  fpoiled,  the  negroes  make 
an  excellent  foap  of  it,  by  burning  it,  and  mixing  its 
allies  with  the  oil  of  the  palm-tree  that  begins  to  be 
rancid. 

The  negroes  make  ftill  a  very  fingular  ufe  of  this  mon-' 
ftrous  tree.  It  was  faid  that  it  was  fubject  to  a  caries, 
which  often  hollows  its  trunk ;  they  enlarge  thofe  cavities, 
and  make  a  fort  of  chambers,  where  they  hang  the  dead 
bodies  of  thofe  they  are  not  willing  to  grant  the  honours 
of  burial  to ;  thofe  bodies  dry  there  perfectly,  and  become 
real  mummies  without  any  other  preparation.  The  great- 
eft  number  of  the  bodies  fo  dried  is  of  the  Guiriots :  thefe 
people  may  be  compared  to  the  ancient  bards  and  jugglers, 
fo  famous  among  our  anceftors.  They  are  poets  and  mufi- 
cians,  and  have  a  kind  of  infpedlion  over  feafts  and  dances. 
Their  number  is  always  pretty  considerable  at  the  courts  of 
the  negro  kings,  whom  they  divert  and  flatter  to  an  extra- 
vagant degree  in  their  poetical  compofitions.  This  kind  of 
fuperiority  of  talents  makes  them  dreaded  by  the  negroes 
during  their  life;  they  attribute  it  to  fomething  fuperna- 
tural :  but,  inftead  of  making,  as  the  ancient  Greeks, 
their  poets  the  children  of  the  gods,  they  regard  them,  on 
the  contrary,  as  forcerers,  and  minifters  of  the  devil;  and 
believe  that  in  that  quality  they  fhould  draw  down  male- 
diction on  the  earth,  or  even  on  the  waters  which  might 
receive  their  bodies;  it  is  therefore  that  they  hide  and  dry 
them  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  baobab. 

Homer  relates  that  Ulyfles  had  made  for  himfelf  at 
Ithaca,  a  complete  bed-ftead  of  the  trunk  of  an  olive-tree, 


fupported  on  its  roots,  about  which  he  had  afterwards 
built  a  chamber.  If  this  prince  had  in  the  precinct  of 
his  palace  a  baobab-tree,  he  might  have  extended  the  An- 
gularity ftill  farther,  arid  procured  himfelf  a  chamber  and 
all  its  furniture  cut  out  of  the  fame  piece  of  wood. 

The  baobab  was  never  defcribed  properly,  either  as  to 
leaves,  fruit,  or  flowers,  before  M.  Adanfon ;  and  as 
Senegal  is  now  one  of  our  poffeffions  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  the  produce  of  this  tree  may  in  a  great  meafure 
become  an  important  object  of  our  commerce. 

BARATRY,  in  a  marine  fenfe,  is  in  England,  when 
the  mafter  of  a  fhip,  or  the  mariners,  cheat  the  owners 
or  infurers,  whether  by  running  away  with  the  fhip, 
finking  her,  deferring  her,  or  embezzling  the  cargo. 

If  goods  delivered  on  fhip-board  are  embezzled,  all 
the  mariners  ought  to  contribute  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
the  party  that  loit  his  goods,  by  the  maritime  law,  and 
the  caufe  is  to  be  tried  in  the  admiralty.     1  Lift.  368. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip,  if  a  minor,  undertaking  to  bring 
goods  from  any  place  abroad  to  England,  if  he  waftes 
and  confumes  them,  he  may  be  profecuted  in  the  court 
of  admiralty,  though  he  be  an  infant.     Roll's  Abr.  530. 

And,  where  a  fhip  was  infured  againft  the  baratry  of 
the  mafter,  &c.  in  an  action  brought  thereupon,  the 
jury  found  that  the  fhip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  negli- 
gence of  the  mafter :  the  court  held,  that  if  the  mafter 
run  away  with  the  fhip,  or  embezzle  the  goods,  the 
merchant  may  have  the  aftion  againft  him  ;  for  it  is  rea-- 
fonable  that  merchants,  who  hazard  their  ftocks  in  fo- 
reign traffic,  fhould  fecure  themfelves  in  what  manner 
they  think  proper  againft  baratry  of  the  mafter,  and  all 
other  frauds  ;  and  this  muft  be  intended  fraud  in  the 
mafter,  not  a  bare  negleft ;  and  all  agree  that  fraud  is 
baratry,  though  not  named  in  the  covenant ;  but  negli- 
gence might  not.     Mod.  cafe  230,  231. 

Baratry  of  the  mariners  is  a  difeafe  fo  epidemical  on 
fhip-board,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  a  mafter,  be  his  in- 
dustry never  fo  great,  to  prevent  it 5  a  fpan  of  villainy 
on  fhip-board  foon  fpreads  out  to  a  cloud,  from  the  en- 
couragement that  one  knavifh  mariner  gives  another. 

However,  the  law  does  in  fuch  cafes  impute  offences 
and  faults  committed  by  them  to  be  negligence  in  the 
mafter ;  and,  were  it  otherwife,  the  merchant  would  be 
in  a  very  dangerous  condition.     Molloy. 

The  reafons  why  he  ought  to  be  refponfible  is,  that 
the  mariners  are  of  his  own  chufing,  and  under  his  cor- 
rection and  government,  and  know  no  other  fuperior  on 
fhip-board  but  himfelf ;  and,  if  they  are  faulty,  he  may 
correct  and  punifh  them,  and  juftify  the  fame  by  law; 
and  likewife,  if  the  fact  is  apparently  proved  againft 
them,  he  may  re-imburfe  himfelf  out  of  their  wages. 
Roll's  Abr.  533. 

And  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  wherefoever  the  merchant 
loads  abroad  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  if  they  be  loft, 
embezzled,  or  any  other  ways  damaged,  he  muft  be  re- 
fponfible for  them ;  for  the  very  lading  them  abroad 
makes  them  liable,  and  that  as  well  by  the  common  law 
as  the  law  marine.  1  Fen.  190,  238.  Raym.  220. 
I  Mod.  85. 

Nay,  if  his  mariners  go  with  the  fhip-boat  to  the  key 
or  wharf,  to  fetch  goods  on  fhip-board,  if  once  they 
have  taken  charge  of  them,  the  mafter  becomes  imme- 
diately refponfible,  if  they  fteal,  lofe,  damnify,  or  em- 
bezzle them. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip  is  more  than  one,  who,  for  his 
knowledge  in  navigation,  fidelity,  and  defcretion,  hath 
the  government  of  the  fhip  committed  to  his  care  and 
management;  and,  by  the  common  law  (by  which  pro- 
perties are  to  be  guided)  he  hath  no  property,  either  ge- 
neral, or  fpecial,  by  the  conftituting  of  him  a  mafter  ; 
yet  the  law  looks  upon  him  as  an  officer,  who  muft 
render  and  give  an  account  for  the  whole  charge,  when 
once  committed  to  his  care  and  cuftody ;  and,  upon 
failure,  to  render  fatisfaction  :  and  therefore,  if  misfor- 
tunes happen,  either  through  negligence,  wilfulnefs,  or 
ignorance  of  himfelf,  or  his  mariners,  he  muft  be  re- 
fponfible. 

A,  mafter  of  a  fhip,  fo  appointed  by  B,  owner,  treats 
with  the  plaintiff  to  take  the  fhip  to  freight  for  eighty 
tons,  to  fail  from  London  to  Falmouth,  and  fo  from 
thence  to  Barcelona,  without  altering  the  voyage,  and 
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there  to  unlaJc,  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton ;  and  to  perform 
this,  the  mafter  obliges  the  (hip  and  what  was  therein, 
valued  at  300 1;  and,  accordingly,  a  charter-party  was 
mule  and  fealed,  between  the  mafter  and  the  merchant ; 
but  the  owners  of  the  fhip  were  no  parties  thereunto. 
The  mafter  deviates,  and  commits  baratry,  and  the  mer- 
chant,'in  effect,  lofes  his  voyage  and  goods;  for  the 
merchandize  being  fifh,  came  not  till  Lent  was  paft, 
and  were  rotten.  The  merchant's  factor  thereupon  fueth 
the  mafter  in  the  court  of  admiralty  at  Barcelona,  and, 
upon  appeal  to  a  higher  court  in  Spain,  hath  fentence 
againft  the  mafter  and  the  fhip  ;  which  coming  to  his 
hands  (viz.  the  merchant's  hands)  the  owner  brings  an 
action  of  trover  for  the  fhip  ;  the  mafter  fues  in  chan- 
cery to  ftop  this  fuit,  and  another  fuit  brought  for  the 
owner  for  freight,  claiming  deductions  out  of  both,  for 
his  damages  fuftained  by  the  mafter,  for  the  breach  of 
the  articles  by  the  mafter ;  for,  if  the  owner  gives  au- 
thority to  the  mafter  to  contract,  he  fhall  bear  the  lofs  ; 
but,  in  cafe  of  bottomry,  after  a  voyage  begun,  the 
mafter  cannot  oblige  the  owner  beyond  the  value  of  the 
(hip :  but  this  cafe  is  on  contrail:. 

Lord  chancellor.  The  charter-party  values  the  fliip  at  a 
certain  rate,  and  you  fhall  not  oblige  the  owner  further, 
and  that  only  with  relation  to  the  freight,  not  to 
the  value  of  the  fhip;  the  mafter  is  liable  to  the  devia- 
tion and  baratry,  but  not  the  owners ;  elfe  matters 
(hould  be  owners  of  all  men's  ftiips  and  eftates.  Mich. 
29  Car.  II. 

But,  where  the  mafter  of  the  fliip  took  beef,  fails,  &c. 
on  credit^  and  failed,  the  owners  were  obliged  to  pay, 
and  not  allowed  to  defend  themfelves  by  infilling  that  the 
mafter  was  liable- only,  and  that  they  had  given  him  mo- 
ney to  pay  the  plaintiff.  He  is  but  their  fervant,.  and 
where  he  buys,  they  are  liable,  and  continues  fo,  if  he 
has  not  paid  the  creditors,  though  they  gave  .him,  money 
for  that  purpofe.      2  Fern.  643. 

If  any  fault  in  the  mafter  or  mariners  be  committed  in 
any  port,  haven,  river,  or  creek,  or  any  other  place, 
which  is  infra  corpus  comitates,  the  common  law  fhall 
have  jurifdiition  to  anfwer  the  party  damnified,  and  not 
the  admiralty  [fee  Admiralty;]  but  if  the  fame  be 
committed  fuper  altum  mare,  the  admiralty  fhall  .have  ju- 
rifdiition of  the  fame;  yet  if  it  be  on  a  place  where  there 
is  divifum  imperium,  then,  according  to  the  flux  or  reflux, 
the  admiralty  may  challenge; "  the  other  of  common 
right  belonging  to  the  common  law.  5  Co.  1707.  Mod. 
891,  916. 

The  common  law  is  the  over-ruling  jurifdiition  in  this 
realm  ;  and  they  are  to  intitle  themfelves  well  who  would 
draw  a  thing  out  of  it.     Lord  Raym.  272. 

And,  therefore,  as  foon  as  merchandizes,  and  other 
commodities  are  put  aboard  the  fhip,  whether  fhe  be 
riding  in  pott,  haven,  or  any  other  part  of  the  feas,  he 
that  is  exercitor  navis  is  chargeable  therewith  ;  and  if  the 
fame  be  there  loft,  or  purloined,  or  fuftain  any  damage, 
hurt,  or  lofs,  whether  in  the  haven  or  port  before,  or  up-, 
on  the  feas,  after  fhe  is  in  her  voyage,  whether  it  be  by 
mariners,  or  by  any  other  through  their  permiffion ;  he 
that  is  exercitor  navis  muft  anfwer  the  damage,  for  that 
the  very  lading  of  the  goods  aboard  the  fhip  does  fubjeit 
the  mafter  to  anfwer  the  fame.  F.  Naut.  caup.  fiat,  leg.  1. 
feci.  2,  3,  6,  7.  And  with  this  agrees  the  common  law, 
where  it  was  adjudged,  that  goods  being  fent  aboard  a 
fliip,  and  the  mafter  having  figned  the  bills  of  lading  for 
the  fame,  the  goods  were  ftowed,  and  in  the  night  di- 
vers perfons,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  prefs- 
mafters,  entered  the  fhip,  and  robbed  her  of  thefe  goods; 
the  merchant  brought  an  action  at  the  common  law 
againft  the  mafter;  and  the  queftion  was,  whether  he 
fhould  anfwer  for  the  fame  ?  It  was  alledged  on  his  part, 
that  there  was  no  default  or  negligence  in  him,  for  he 
had  a  fufficient  guard  ;  the  goods  were  all  locked  up  un- 
der hatches  ;  the  thieves  came  as  prefs-mafters,  and 
by  force  robbed  the  fhip  ;  and  that  the  fame  was  vis  ma- 
jor, and  that  he  could  not  have  prevented  the  fame  :  and, 
laftly,  that  though  he  was  called  mailer,  or  exercitor  na- 
vis, yet  he  had  no  ftiare  in  the  fhip,  and  was  but  in  the 
nature  of  a  fervant,  ailing  for  a  falary.  But  notwith- 
ftanding,  it  was  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff;  for  at  his 
peril  he  muft  fee  that  all  things  be  forth-coming,  that 


are  delivered  td  him;  let  what  accident  foever  happen 
(the  ait  of  God,  or  an  enemy,  perils  and  dangers  of  the 
fea,  only  excepted)  he  being  looked  upon  by  the  law  as 
a  common  carrier  ;  and  that,  though  he  receives  a  fa- 
lary, yet  he  is  a  known  and  public  officer,  and  the  plain- 
tiff hath  his  election  to  charge  either  mafter  or  owner,  or 
both  at  his  pleafurcy  but  can  have  but  one  fatisfaitiort. 
Molloy. 

Thomas  Knight,  Efq;  againfl  Richard  Cambridge. 

This  cafe  (hewing  the  baratry,  we  (hall  give  it  at 
large,  as  delivered  by  Lord  Raymond. 

Cambridge  brought  a  writ  of  error  upon  a  judgment 
given  againft  him  in  the  Common-Pleas,  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  upon  a  policy  of  infurance  of  the 
fhip  Riga  Merchant,  at  and  from  Port  Mahon  to  Lon- 
don. And  ferjeant  Braithwaite  for  the  plaintiff  in  error 
infilled,  that  the  judgment  was  erroneous,  becaufe  the 
breach  was  ill  affigned  ;  becaufe  the  policy  was,  that  the 
defendant,  Cambridge,  fhould  infure  the  faid  fhip,  among 
other  things,  againft  the  baratry  of  the  mafter,  and  all 
other  dangers,  damages,  and  misfortunes,  which  fhould 
happen  to  the  prejudice  and  damage  of  the  faid  (hip; 
and  the  breach  affigned  was,  that  the  (hip  in  the  faid 
voyage,  per  fraudem  >3  negligentiam  magiftri  navis  pradiSia: 
clepreffa  13  fubmerfa  fuit,  £3  Utaliter  perdita  13  amiffa  futt,  (3 
nullius  valoris  devenit.  This,  he  infilled,  was  not  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  baratry;  but  the  breach  fhould 
have  been  exprefs,  that  the  (hip  was  loft  by  the  baratry  of 
the  mafter.  Befides,  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  a  re- 
medy againft  the  owners  of  the  (hip,  for  any  prejudice 
he  receives  by  the  fraud  or  neglect  of  the  mafter;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  the  lefs  reafon  the  infurer  fhould  be 
liable.  Befides,  if  the  word  baratry  fhould  import  fraud, 
yet  it  does  not  import  neglect ;  and  the  fait  here  alledged 
is,  that  the  fliip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  neglect  of  the 
mafter.  But  the  court  was  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  occafion  to  aver  the  fait  in  the  very  words 
of  the  policy  ;  but  if  the  fait  alledged  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  policy,  it  is  fufficient. 
Now  baratry  imports  fraud,  Du  Frefne  Gloffar.  verba  ba- 
rataria,  fraus,  dolus  ;  and  he  that  commits  a  fraud,  may 
properly  be  faid  to  be  guilty  of  a  neglect,  viz.  of  his 
duty.  Baratry  of  a  mafter  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
matter's. running  away  with  the  (hip;  and  the  general 
words  of  the  policy  ought  to  be  conftrued  to  extend  to 
loffes  of  the  like  nature  as  thofe  mentioned  before  :  now 
loffes  arifing  from  the  fraud  of  the  mafter,  are  of  the 
fame  nature  as  if  he  had  run  away  with  the  (hip,  fup- 
pofing  baratry  was  to  be  confined  to  that,  which  it  is  not, 
becaufe  it  imports  any  fraud.  And  judgment  was  affirmed; 
April  27.  1724.     Lord  Raym.  1349. 

BARB,  a  Barbary  horfe.  Barbs  are  very  much  efteemed 
for  their  ftrength  and  their  fwiftnefs,  and  more  dill,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  their  fcarcity.  They  are  commonly 
of  a  flim  fhape,  and  have  very  thin  legs.  They  are  ufed 
both  for  the  faddle  and  for  coaches ;  and  they  make  ex- 
ceeding good  ftallions  for  fluds. 

BARBADOES,  one  of  the  Britifh  Cdribbee  Iflands, 
fituate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  more  eafterly  than  any  of 
the  reft,  was  primarily  granted  by  King  Charles  I.  (on 
his  coming  to  the  crown)  to  James,  earl  of  Carlifle,  who 
having  fold  fome  parcels  to  feveral  adventurers,  they 
tranfported  themfelves  thither  ;  and  the  firft  improvement 
they  attempted  was  planting  tobacco ;  but  this  not  fuc- 
ceeding  according  to  expectation,  they  proceeded  to  try 
cotton  and  indigo,  which  afforded  them  much  better  re- 
turns. They  made  little  or  no  fugar  till  1647,  when 
the  colonels  Modiford,  Drax,  and  Walrond,  and  feve- 
ral other  cavaliers,  were  induced  by  their  uneafy  fitua- 
tion  in  England  under  the  ufurper,  to  convert  their  eftates 
into  money,  and  to  feek  a  quiet  recefs  in  this  fertile  ifle, 
carrying  with  them  fuch  implements  and  machines  as 
were  proper  for  fugar  works,  which  they  intended  to 
propagate,  as  feemingly  the  commodity  beft  adapted  to 
the  foil ;  and  in  which  experience  has  proved  they  were 
not  deceived ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  colonel  Drax  in  a  few 
years  acquired  an  eftate  of  7  or  8000  per  annum,  and 
married  the  then  proprietor's  (the  Earl  of  Carlifle's) 
daughter. 
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The  encreafe  of  its  riches  and  inhabitants  was  a  con-  I 
fequence  of  the  foil's  fertility,  ajad  a  reward  of  the  plan- 
ter's induftry,  and  indeed  is  unparalleled  by  any  fettlement 
of  any  nation  whatfoever  ;  for  in  1626,  this  country  was 
fo  far  from  being  fettled,  that  it  was  quite  uninhabited, 
affording  nothing  for  the  fupport  of  life,  and  over-grown 
with  fhrubs  and  bulhes,  enough  to  difcourage  the  at- 
tempts of  the  firft  planters  to  clear  it ;  yet  in  the  fpace 
of  fifty  years,  this  incumbrance  was  quite  deftroyed,  and 
by  an  exact  calculation,  there  were  in  the  ifland  at  this 
period,  fifty  thoufand  white  people,  (of  whom  twenty 
thoufand  were  able  to  bear  arms)   and  eighty  thoufand 
negroes  ;    a  furprizing  populoufnefs  on  fo  fmall  a  fpot, 
and  in  fo  fhort  a  time  !  though  it  is  probable  the  inhabi- 
tants would  ftill   have  encreafed,  had  not  an  epidemical 
diftemper  among  the  whites,  begun  in  1691,  fwept  off 
fuch  numbers  of  them,  that  the  calamity  has  not  been 
repaired  to  this  day  ;  and  it  is.fuppofed,  that  at  prefent 
there  are  not  above  thirty  thoufand  white  people  on  the 
ifland,  and  of  negroes,  mulattoes,,  meftive'flaves,  about 
an  hundred  thoufand. 

In  1661  this  ifland  was  purchafed.by  King  Charles  II. 
of  the  Lord  Kinoul,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Carlille,  fince 
which  time  it  has  continued  unalienated  by  the  crown. 
It  lies  in  thirteen  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  fifty-nine 
of  weftern  longitude,  being  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  very  little  bigger  than 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  fuppofed'  to  contain,  .according  to 
a  round  computation,  a  hundred  thoufand  acres.  1  he 
whole  is  fo  .intirely  planted,  with,  canes,  that  even  the 
common  neceffaries  are  not  cultivated  or  raifed  here ;.  fo 
that  corn,.fkfh,  and  fifh,  are  for  the  moft  part  brought 
from  the  northern  colonies,  befides  fuel,  arid  all  forts  of 
{laves  and  boards. 

Bridge-Town,  or  St.  Michael's,  is  the  only  one  of  any 
confequence  in  the  ifland,  being  fituate  inrCarlifle-Bay, 
and  contains  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred  lioufes, 
tolerably  well  built  with  brick  or  ftone,  defended  by 
three  catties,  and  accommodated  with  good  wharfs  and 
keys,  for  landing  and  loading  of  goods. 

The  product  of  the  ifle,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
is  principally  fugar ;  though,  befides  this,  great  quanti- 
ties of  rum  are  diftilled  from  the>  molafTes,  and  it  affords 
fome  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  and  pimento;,  all  which  it 
returns  us  in  lieu  of  the  manufactures  and  commodities  it 
is  fo  largely  fupplied  with,  from  hence,  befides  the  advan- 
tage arifmg  from  an  employ  of  .(hipping  necefTary  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  the  Madeira  wine  they  want,  this-  being 
the  principal  beverage  of  the  rich  and  opulent  in  the 
Weft-Indies. 

BARBARY.     See  Affrican  Coasts. 
BARBATINA,  or  Semen  Contra,  a  feed  which  is 
efficacious  in  extirpating  worms  from  the  human  body, 
to  which  children  are  chiefly  liable. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  feed,  is  a  kind  of  worm- 
wood, and  has  fuch  fmall  .leaves,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  feed  itfelf.  It  is  pretended, 
that  fome  of  it  grows  in  the  province  of  Xaintonge  in 
France  ;  but  that  which  the  druggifts  fell  comes  from 
Perfia,  and  from  the  borders  of  Mulcovy.  ■  The  Eriglifh, 
French,  and  Dutch,  get  it  from  Aleppo, 'by  the  way  of 
Alexandretta,  Scanderoon,  and  Smyrna. 

This  feed,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  plump,  of  an 
agreeable  fcent,  and  very  green  ;  efpecial  cafe  fnnft  be 
taken  that  it  be  not  dyed  green,  and  that  the  feed  of 
fouthernwood  be  not  fold  inftead  of  it. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  make  fugar-plums  of  this 
feed,  as  is  done  with  anife-feed. 

BARBERRIES,  (oxycantha)  a  thorny  fhrub,  known 
to  moft  men  to  bear  a  berry  or  fruit,  red,  and  of  a  fharp 
tafte. 

Thefe  berries  are  mentioned  among  drugs  to  be  garbled 
in  Jlal.  1  Jac.  cap.  9. 

BARBERS  are  incorporated  with  the  furgeons  of 
London ;  but  not  to  practife  furgery,  except  drawing  of 
teeth.     Stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  42. 

The  boy  intended  for  this  trafinefs  ought  to  be 
genteel,  active-,  and  obliging  j  to  have  a  fweet  breath, 
and  a  light  hand.  The  bufmefs  of  a  barber  is  (having 
and  making  perriwigs  :  the  former  requires  thefe  qualifi- 
cations ;  and  the  latter,   fome  ingenuity,  to  imitate  all 
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the  various  fafhions  introduced  by  the  folly  of  mankind. 
But  in  this  trade,  little  learning  is  necefTary;  reading, 
writing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  being  fufE- 
cient.  There  are  however  fome  perriwig-makers  who> 
do  not  fhave. 

The  barbers  and  perriwig-makers  alfo  make  a  kind 
of  perriwigs  for  the  ladies,  among  which  they  have 
j  imported  a  fort,  impudently  called  by  the  French,  as- 
if  they  intended  to  affront  all  the  fair  who  wore  them, 
the  moutons,  or  peep's  beads;  but  the  Englifh  ladies,  from 
their  complaifance  for  that  nation,  wear  the  wig,  give  it 
the  French  name,  and  pocket  the  affront. 

Cutting  and  curling  of  hair  is  alfo  another  branch  of 
the  barbers  bufmefs ;  though  others  apply  themfelves- 
wholly  to  it,  and  are  therefore  called  hair-cutters.  The 
wages  of  a  journeyman  barber  are  but  fmall ;  but  if 
he  has  a  good  fet  of  acquaintance,  and  can  be  fettled  ir> 
a  fhop  advaritageoufly  fituated,  he  may  fet  up  with  fifty 
pounds.  However,  as  he  muft  give  credit,  he  will  foon 
have  occafion  for  a  larger  fum  of  money,  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on1  bufmefs  in  a  handfome  manner.  The  bar- 
bers take  with  an  apprentice  from  five  to  twenty  pounds. 
BARCALAO,  a  Spanifh.  word,  which  the  French 
pronounce  baccate,  or  baccaliau.  By  this  laft  name  the 
Bafques  moft  commonly  call  the  fifh  which  we  ftile  cod; 
and  thofe  people  alfo  call  -he  ifle  of  Newfoundland, 
the  Ifle  of" Baccaliau  (Cod  /land)  becaufe  of  the  great 
plenty  of  cod"  that  is  catched  there.  There  is  however, 
a  league  to  the  weft  of  that  large  ifland,  another  fmall 
one,  which  is  more  particularly  called  Baccaliau. 

The  barcalao  is  a  kind  of  cod,  perfectly  like  that  of 
Newfoundland,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  South-Sea  ;  but  the  greateft  quantity  is  catched  on 
the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  j  uari  Fernandez,  eighty  leagues 
to  the  weft  of  Valparaifo,  on  the  ccaft  of  Chiji. 

D'Apremont,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  been 
life-guard-man  to  Lewis  XIV.  was  the  firft  who  taught 
the  Spaniards  of  Peru  to  catch,  cure,  and  dry  this  cod, 
about  the  year  1713.    -See  Biscay. 

BARGAIN,  a  contract,  or  agreement,  in  buying  ani 
felling.  Hence,  to  buy  a  good  bargain,  is  to  buy  cheap. 
It  is  alfo  a,  contract,  or  agreement,  to  give  a  certain  mer- 
chandize for  a  certain  price  :  fo  that  there  are  three 
things  chiefly  requifife  to  make  a  bargain  complete,  or 
perfect.  1.  The  merchandize  fold.  2.  The  price. 
3.  The  mutual  agreement,  or  confent.  See  Contract. 

Bargain  and  Sale,  is  a  contract  in  confideration  6f 
money,  paffing  an  eftate  in  lands  by  deeds  indented  and 
inrolled.  This  manner  of  conveying  lands  is  created  and 
eftablifhed  by  the  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  which  executes 
all  ufes  raifed ;  and  as  this  has  introduced  a  more  fecret 
way  of  conveyancing  than  was  known  to  the  policy  of 
the  common  law,  therefore  the  inrolment  of  the  deed  of 
bargain  and  jale  was  made  necefTary  by  the  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  16. 

BARGE,  a  kind  of  ftate  or  pleafure-boat,  chiefly 
ufed  on  rivers,  &c.  which  lead  to  great  cities. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  barges,  and,  according  to- 
the  variety  of  their  ufes  and  ftructures,  they  acquire  va- 
rious names.  As  of  royal-barge,  a  Jbip's  barge,  a  /and 
barge,  &c. 

B  ARIGA,  a  fpecies  of  raw-filk  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Iridies. 

BARK,  a  denomination  given  to  fmall  veflels  of  diffe- 
rent conftructions,  whofe  chief  ufe  is  to  tranfport  mer- 
chandize from  maritime  ports,  into  the  inland  parts  of  a 
country,  where  there  are  canals  and  fmall  rivers  that  are 
not  navigable  by  larger  veflels.  In  France,  the  common 
term  for  all  the  different  forts  of  velfels  ufed  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  is  barques ;  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  they  are 
called  bilanders ;  and  in  England  barges  and  lighters. 

Bark,  the  outward  covering  of  trees,  which  ferves 
them  inftead  of  a  fkin. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  barks  that  are  traded  in,  fome 
of  which  are  ufed  in  phyfic,  as  the  quinquina,  or  jefuit's 
bark,  and  mace  ;  others  ferve  for  dying,  as  thofe  of  the 
alder  and  walnut  tree ;  others  are  ufed  as  a  fpice,  as 
cinnamon  and  cajjia  lignea ;  fome  for  divers  ufes,  as  the 
bark  of  the  cork-tree,  the  oak,  the  linden-tree.  All 
thofe  feveral  forts  of  bark  are  defcribed  in  their  proper 
places. 
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Bark  of  trees,  a  fluff  manufactured  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
with  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  fpun  like  hemp.  After 
it  hns  been  beaten,  and  fteeped  in  water,  they  extract 
lon°-  threads  from  it,  which  arc  fomething  between  fi!k 
and  common  thread,  being  neither  fo  foft  norfo  glolly  as 
filk,  nor  fo  rough  and  hard  as  hemp. 

They  mix  fiik  with  it  in  fome  fluffs,  and  thefe  are 
called  nillaes,  and  cherquemolles.  The  fotalongees  are 
alfo  partly  of  bark,  and  partly  of  filk,  and  do  not  differ 
from  the  former  but  in  their  being  flriped. 
The  pinaffes  and  biambonnees  are  all  of  bark. 
The  fluffs  are  between  feven  and  eight  ells  long,  and 
three  fourths  or  five  fixths  of  an  ell  broad ;  except  the 
cherquemolles,  which  meafure  but  four  ells  in  length  by 
three  fourths  in  breadth. 

BAR-/rj«.  As  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  his 
majefty's  colonies  in  America,  into  the  port  of  London, 
and  the  importation  of  pig-iron  from  the  faid  colonies  into 
any  port  of  Great-Brit3in,  &c  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, not  only  to  the  faid  colonies,  but  alfo  to  this  king- 
dom, Sec.  it  is  enacted  by  23  Geo.  II.  p.  519.  that  from 
and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  the  duties,  now  pay- 
able on  fig-iron,  made  in,  and  imported  from  his  ma- 
jefty's colonies  in  America,  into  any  port  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, (hall  ccafe  ;  and  that  no  duty  fhall  be  payable  upon 
bar-iron,  made  in,  and  imported  from  the  faid  colonies, 
into  the  port  of  London. ' 

No  fuch  bar-iron  fo  imported  into  the  port  of  London 
fhall  afterwards  be  exported  or  be  carried  coaftwife  to  be 
landed  at  any  other  place  in  Great-Britain,  except  for 
the  ufe  of  his  majefty's  dock-yards,  upon  pain  that  the 
fame,  and  the  veflel,  be  liable  to  fuch  forfeiture  and  fei- 
zure,  as  prohibited  or  unaccuftomed  goods  clandeftinely 
exported  or  imported,  or  the  veffel  on  board  of  which 
the  fame  fhall  be  exported  or  imported,  are  now  liable 
to  by  law ;  and  alfo  upon  pain  that  the  exporter,  and 
mafter,  and  mariners  of  the  veffel,  fhall  be  fubject  to  the 
like  penalties  and  punifhments ;  as  the  mafters  or  ma- 
riners of  veffels  laden  with  prohibited  and  unaccuftomed 
goods,  or  goods  clandeftinely  exported  or  imported,  are 
now  liable  by  law  ;  and  no  officer  of  the  cuftoms  fhall 
grant  any  cocket,  &c.  for  exporting  or  carrying  coaft- 
wife any  fuch  bar-iron  fo  exported,  except  for  the  ufe  of 
his  majefty's  dock-yards,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  two 
hundred  pounds,  &c.  and  if  any  fuch  cocket,  &c.  fhall 
be  granted,  the  fame  fhall  be  void. 

No  bar-iron  whatsoever  fhall  be  permitted  to  be  car- 
ried coaftwife,  unlefs  mention  be  made  in  the  certificate, 
of  the  day  on  which  the  duties,  payable  on  the  importa- 
tion thereof,  were  paid,  and  of  the  names  of  the  perfons 
by  whom  paid. 

No  bar-iron  imported  into  the  ports  of  London,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  act,  fhall  be  carried  or  conveyed  by  land- 
carriage  to  any  place  beyond  ten  miles  from  any  part  of 
the  port  of  London,  except  to  his  majefty's  dock-yards, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fame,  upon  pain  of  the  offender  paying 
twenty  fnillings  for  every  hundred  weight  thereof. 

Every  perfon  loading  pig  or  bur-iron  on  board  any  veffel 
in  any  of  his  majefty's  colonies  in  America,  fhall,  before 
clearing  out  for  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  make  oath 
before  the  governor,  or  lieutenant-governor,  collector, 
and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval-officer,  or 
any  two  of  them  (which  oath  they  are  to  adminifter 
without  fee)  that  the  pig  or  bar-iron  fo  fhipped  (the  true 
weight  whereof  fhall  be  expreffed  in  the  oath)  was  made 
at  within  the  colony  in  which 

oath  alfo  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  iron  fhall 
be  fold  or  conGgned  fhall  be  expreffed  ;  and  thereupon  the 
faid  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  collector,  and  comp- 
troller of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval-officer,  or  any  two  of 
them,  lhall  give  to  the  perfon  making  fuch  oath,  a  cer- 
tificate under  their  hands  and  feals  of  office  of  the  fame 
having  been  made  before  them. 

No  fuch  pig  or  bar-iron  fhall  be  imported  duty-free,  as 
aforefaid,  unlefs  the  fame  fhall  be  ltamped  with  fome 
marks  denoting  the  colony  or  place  where  the  fame  was 
made;  and  unlefs  the  importer  fhall  produce  fuch  certi- 
ficate to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  where 
the  fame  fhall  be  imported,  and  unlefs  oath  be  made  by 
the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  before  fui.h  officer  (which  he  is 
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to  adminifter  without  fee)  that  the  faid  iron  is  the  f::~.z 
mentioned  in  the  certificate. 

All  pig  or  bar-iron,  which  fhall  not  be  ftamped  and 
certified  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  fubject  to  the  payment  o: 
the  fame  duties  to  which  it  was  liable  before  the  making 
of  this  act. 

If  any  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  collector,  or 
comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  naval-officer,  or  chief  officer 
of  the  cuftoms  as  aforefaid,  fhall  falfely  make  any  fuch 
certificate,  he  fhall  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds  for  everv 
fuch  offence,  and  his  office,  &c.  and  if  any  merchant, 
&c.  fhall  falfely  make  any  oath  required  by  thi;  act,  he 
fhall  incur  the  penalties  of  wilful  and  currupr  perjury  ; 
and  if  any  perfon  fhall  knowingly  counterfeit  any  fuch. 
ftamp  or  certificate,  or  publifh  the  fame,  knowing  it  to 
be  counterfeited,  he  fhall  incur  the  penalties  of  forcer,-. 
After  the  24th  of  June,  J  750,  no  mill,  or  other  en- 
gine for  flitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  plating-forge 
to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making 
flee],  fhall  be  erected  or  continued  in  any  of  his  ma- 
jefty's colonies  in  America,  upon  pain  that  every  perfon 
offending  herein  fhall,  for  every  fuch  mill,  engine,  forge, 
or  furnace,  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds. 

Every  fuch  mill,  engine,  forge,  or  furnace,  erected  or 
continued  contrary  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  fhall  be 
deemed  a  common  nufance  ;  and  every  governor,  &c.  of 
any  of  his  majefty's  colonies  in  America,  where  any  fuch 
mill,  &c.  fhall  be  erected  or  continued,  {hall,  upon  in- 
formation thereof  made  to  him,  by  two  witneffes  upon 
oath  (which  oath  he  is  to  adminifter)  caufefuch  mill,  &fc. 
to  be  abated,  within  thirty  days  after  fuch  information, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  fuch 
offence,  &c. 

All  bar-iron  which  fhall  be  imported  from  any  of  the 
Britifh-colonies  in  America  into  the  port  of  London, 
fhall  be  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe  at  London  ;  and 
every  bar  fhall  be  marked  or  ftamped  in  three  different 
parts,  with  fuch  mark  as  thecommiffioncrs  of  the  cuftoms 
fhall  direct,  two  of  the  faid  marks  at  the  diftance  of  one 
yard  from  each  end  of  the  bar,  and  the  other,  near  the 
middle  thereof. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  counterfeit,  deftroy,  or  deface  any 
of  the  find  ftamps,  with  an  intent  to  convey  the  fame  to 
any  place  ten  miles  from  the  port  of  London,  contrary  to 
this  act,  and  be  legally  convicted  thereof,  he  fhali  forfeit 
one  hundred  pounds,  &c. 

Every  governor,  &c.  of  his  majefty's  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, fhall  tranfmit,  within  fix  months  after  the  faid 
24th  of  June,  to  the  commifiioners  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, a  certificate  under  his  hand  and  feal  of  office,  con- 
taining a  particular  account  of  every  mill  or  engine  for 
flitting  or  rolling  iron,  and  every  plating-forge  to  work 
with  a  tilt-hammer,  and  every  furnace  for  making  fleel, 
erected  in  his  colony,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  this  act,  expreffing  therein  alfo  fuch  of  them  as  are 
ufed,  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  and  place  where 
erected,  and  number  in  the  faid  colony ;  upon  pain  of 
being  fubject  to  the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  for 
any  other  offence  committed  by  them  againft  this  act, 
&c. 

The  importation  of  bar-iron  is  extended  to  all  the  port3 
of  Great-Britain.     30  Geo.  II. 

Likewife  the  claufes  relating  to  the  carrying  iron  coaft- 
wife, and  by  land  beyond  ten  miles  from  London,  are 
repealed. 

BARLEY,  a  fort  of  grain  very  well  known.  The 
chief  kinds  are,  1.  The  common  long-cared  barley; 
2.  Winter,  or  fquare  barley,  or  beer  barley,  by  fome 
called  big;  3.  And  the  fprat  barley,  or  battledore  barley. 
The  firft  and  third  forts  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
England  ;  but  the  fecond  fort  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
near  London,  though  Mr.  Miller  thinks  it  much  prefe- 
rable to  the  other  two,  as  producing  a  larger  feed,  and 
very  full  thick  fpikes. 

The  meal  of  barley  is  very  white,  and  good  to  make 
bread,  efpecially  being  naked  v.  ith  that  of  fome  other 
corn. 

Befides  this  ufe  that  is  made  of  barley,  the  brewers  of 
beer  confume  vaft  quantities  of  it  ;  for,  after  the . 
made  it  fprout,  ferment,  and  boil,  they  make  that  liquor 
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of  it  called  beer,  which  has  fome  of  the  properties  of 
wine,  and  is  ufed  inftead  of  it  in  thofe  places  where  the 
foil  does  not  fuffer  the  vine  to  be  cultivated. 

At  Amfterdam  barley  is  fold  by  the  laft  ;  and  there  is 
no  other  deduction  made  but  of  one  per  cent,  for  prompt 
payment.  Its  common  price  is  from  fifty  to  feventy 
golden  florins  per  laft.  The  florin  is  of  twenty-eight 
ftivers,  about  twenty-nine  pence  half  penny  Englifh 
money. 

iWftf-BARLEY,  is  that  barley  which  has  been  ftripped 
of  its  firft  coat.  The  beft  in  France  comes  fromVitry  le 
Francois  j  they  have  fome  at  Charenton,  near  Paris, 
which  is  pretty  good.  There  is  fome  very  white,  and 
other  lefs  fo.  It  ought  to  be  chofen  frefti,  dry,  large, 
plump,  not  rank,  nor  mufty.  Peeled-barley  is  fold  at 
Paris  by  the  druggifts  and  the  corn-chandlers.  It  is  ufed 
in  the  compofition  of  feveral  diet  drinks,  which  are  pre- 
ferred to  fick  perfons,  as  alfo  to  perfons  in  health,  to 
cool  them.  However,  thofe  drinks  made  with  peeled- 
barley  are  reckoned  a  little  too  nourifhing.  For  the  ufe 
and  confumption  of  barley  in  England,  fee  Malt. 

BARONS  of  the  Exchequer  are  judges,  and,  four  in 
number,  having  the  adminiilration  of  juftice  committed  to 
them  in  caufes  between  the  king  and  his  fubjedts,  relating 
to  the  king's  revenue,  and  affairs  of  the  exchequer.  They 
are  called  barons,  becaufe  formerly  that  office  was  executed 
by  barons  of  the  realm. 

BARR.  There  are  but  few  woollen  manufactories  in 
either  of  the  dutchies  of  Lorrain  and  Ban;  and  none  of 
filk  ;  what  little  is  carried  on  of  the  former,  is  at  St.  Ni- 
cholas, St.  Marie  aux  Mines,  but  the  cloths  are  very 
coarfe,  and  in  little  efteem.  At  Nancy  is  a  fabric  of  or- 
dinary hangings,  though  fo  trifling,  as  not  to  deferve 
mentioning.  That  of  thread-laces  is  not  only  more  con- 
fiderable,  but  is  almoft  the  only  one  that  merits  any  re- 
gard ;  Mericourt,  Vezelize,  Neufchateau,  and  fome 
villages  in  their  jurifdiction,  are  the  places  where  moft 
are  made,  and  employ  five  or  fix  hundred  women  or 
girls  ;  it  is  true  they  are  far  from  being  fine,  but  of  a 
quality  very  fit  for  the  Spanifli  markets,  where  feveral 
thoufand  pieces  are  annually  fent.  Houfhold,  and  other 
forts  of  linen,  worfted-ftockings  and  caps,  hats,  cordage, 
nails,  and  paper,  are  alfo  manufactures  of  thefe  provinces, 
but  all  confumed  at  home  ;  and  what  they  afford  for 
trade,  is  fait,  iron,  alum,  faltpetre,  wood,  cattle,  wool, 
rape  oil,  honey,  wax,  brandy,  fkins,  and  glafs.  Places 
proper  for  making  fait,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Lor- 
rain, fo  that  at  leaft  a  dozen  might  be  appropriated  to 
this  purpofe,  which  would  furnifli  a  large  quantity  of  an 
excellent  fort ;  though  only  three  are  now  wrought,  viz. 
at  Rozieres,  Chateau-Salins,  and  Dieufe. 

The  iron  mines  are  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  Vofge, 
though  there  are  fome  in  the  plain  country ;  they  afford 
plenty  of  metal,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  forges. 
The  allum  mines  are  only  found  in  the  Voyore,  near 
Longevi,  and  are  of  little  advantage  to  the  Lorrainers, 
as  they  neither  know  how  to  extract  or  prepare  it.  Of 
faltpetre  they  have  no  mine,  but  collect  it,  as  elfewhere, 
on  the  walls  of  old  houfes,  and  other  decayed  buildings. 
Timber  and  mails  are  felled  in  the  mountains  of  Vofge, 
both  for  (hip  and  land  ufe  ;  and  the  glafs-houfes  are  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  woods  of  the  provoftry  of  Arnay,  in  thofe 
of  St.  Michael,  and  at  the  village  of  Tavoy,  three  leagues 
from  Nancy.  Brandies  are  diftilled  at  Pont-a-Mouffon, 
though  not  from  wine,  as  in  other  parts  of  France,  but 
from  the  preflings  of  the  grapes,  which  are  every  where 
elfe  regarded  as  ufelefs,  or  at  moft  ferve  only  for  feeding 
of  pidgeons,  or  to  dry  and  burn.  The  fkins,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  bears,  which  are  taken  in  large  quantities 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  foreft  of  Vofge,  are  fold  at 
Straiburgh,  &c.  Wheat  grows  here  in  plenty ;  and  the 
Lorrainers  are  efteemed  the  beft  founders  in  Europe,  ef- 
pecially  for  cannon,  mortars,  and  bells ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Levefcour,  Outremicour,  and  Breranne,  are  the  moft 
reputed  for  thefe  fabricks,  and  this  art  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fort  of  trade  in  Lorrain.' 

BARRA,  a  Portugueze  meafure,  equal  to  the  EnglHh 
ell.  Alfo  a  Spanifli  meafure,  differing  in  quantity  at  al- 
moft every  capital  town  in  the  Spanifli  dominions.  On 
3  medium,  it  is  one  eighth  lefs  than  the  Englifh  yard. 
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BARRACAN,  a  French  woollen  fluff  refembling  the 
Englifh  barragon,  but  inferior  in  quality. 

BARRAGE,  a  linen  interwoven  with  worfted  flowers, 
fabricated  in  Normandy. 

BARREL,  a  caflc,  or  veffel  of  a  cylindrical  form,  for 
holding  liquids.  A  barrel  of  wine,  or  vinegar,  is  thirty-one 
gallons  and  a  half;  of  ale,  thirty-two  gallons ;  and  of  beer, 
thirty-fix  gallons. 

Barrel  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  quantity  or  weight  of 
feveral  merchandizes,  which  is  various  as  the  commodi- 
ties are  different. 

BARTERING,  in  commerce,  the  exchanging  of  one 
commodity  for  another. 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  way  of  dealing  lies  in  the 
due  proportioning  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged,  fo 
that  neither  party  fuftain  lofs.  The  following  example 
will  fufficiently  explain  the  method  of  proportioning  the 
commodities. 

Two  merchants,  A  and  B,  barter ;  A  would  ex- 
change 5  C.  3  qrs.  141b.  of  Pepper,  worth  3I.  10  s. 
per  C.  with  B,  for  cotton  worth  10  d.  per  pound ;  how 
much  cotton  muft  B  give  A  for  his  pepper  ? 

In  order  to  folve  this  queftion,  and  all  others  of  the 
fame  nature,  we  muft  firft  find,  by  proportion,  the  true 
value  of  that  commodity  whofe  quantity  is  given ; 
which,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  pepper :  and  then  find 
how  much  of  the  other  commodity  will  amount  to  that 
fum,  at  the  rate  propofed. 

Firft,  to  find  the  value  of  the  pepper,  fay 
As  1  C.  is  to  3I.  10s.  fo  is  5  C.  3qrs.  14.1b.  to  20I. 
us.  3d.  the  true  value  of  the  pepper. 

Then  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  A  ought  to  have  as 
much  cotton  at  10  d.  per  pound,  as  will  amount  to  20I. 
lis.  3d.  which  will  be  found  by  the  following  pro- 
portion. 

As  10 d.  is  to  1  lb.  fo  is  20 1.  us.  3d.  to  4  C.  1  qr. 
17J  lb.  And  fo  much  cotton  muft  B  give  A  for  his  5  C. 
3  qrs.   141b.  of  pepper. 

BARUTH,  an  Indian  meafure,  containing  feventeen 
gantans,  which  amount  to  between  fifty-four  and  fifty- 
eight  pounds  of  pepper,  averdupoife  Englifh  weight. 
At  that  rate  a  gantan  ought  to  weigh  about  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  pepper. 

BARUTINE-SILKS,  are  thofe  which  come  from 
Perfia,  by  the  way  of  Seyde,  or  Said.  They  are  weighed 
by  the  damafquin,  which  contains  about  fix  hundred 
drachms,  or  very  near  four  pounds  averdupoife. 

BASALTES,  a  kind  of  black  marble,  or  very  hard 
touch-ftone,  which  refills  the  file.  It  is  heavy,  fmooth, 
foft  to  the  touch,  and  takes  a  very  fine  polifh,  of  an  iron 
colour.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  feveral 
places  of  Germany.  It  is  ufed,  like  other  touch-ftones, 
for  trying  gold  and  filver. 

BASARUCO,  a  fmall  Indian  coin,  made  of  a  com- 
pound metal  refembling  tin.  It  is  of  two  forts,  the  one 
termed  good,  and  the  other  bad,  which  latter  are  one  fixth 
lefs  than  the  others ;  three  good  bafarucos  make  two  Por- 
tugueze reas,  fifteen  a  vintain,  and  three  hundred  and 
feventy-five  a  pardao-xerafin. 

BASKET-MAKERS.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
bafket-makers ;  fome  who  form  bajkets  of  green  oziers, 
chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  the  gardeners.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
confiderable  branches ;  for  fome  of  the  matters  employ 
many  hands,  and  alfo  rent  large  ozier  plantations,  which 
not  only  produce  fufficient  for  themfelves,  but  many  to 
fpare.  This  part  of  the  work  requires  no  other  abilities 
but  ftrength  and  application,  and  a  journeyman  may  earn 
from  ten  to  fifteen  (hillings  a  week.  About  a  hundred 
pounds  will  fet  up  a  mafter  very  handfomely  ;  but  fome 
of  them  employ  much  more. 

Another  fort  of  bafket-makers  make  finer  works  with 
rods  ftripped,  fplit,  ihaved,  and  dyed  ;  or  with  cane 
fplit,  or  ftraw  dyed  of  various  colours.  The  workers  in 
thefe  finer  fort  of  bafkets,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  turners  ftiops,  require  lefs  ftrength  and  more  inge- 
nuity. Many  women  are  employed  in  making  thefe 
fmaller  wares  ;  and,  all  things  confidered,  earn  as  much 
money  as  at  trades  that  make  a  greater  figure  in  the 
world.  The  fums  given  with  an  apprentice  are,  from  five 
to  ten  pounds, 
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BASIL,  is  a  city  built  on  the  Rhine,  which  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  parts  ;  it  is  one  of  the  moft  confidera- 
ble  of  Switzerland,  although  properly  out  of  it,  and 
drives  a  trade  unequalled  by  any  in  that  co.untry.  Its  fi- 
tuation  procures  it  the  pauage  of  the  goods  that  come 
from  England,  Holland,  the  North,  and  Germany  for 
the  cantons  and  Geneva,  and  for  thofe  which  the  Swifs 
and  Genevans  fend  to  thofe  countries :  the  trade  of  the 
wools  of  Germany  and  Poland  ;  that  of  cloth  and  other 
fluffs,  drugs  and  fpiceries,  metals  and  furs,  is  very  confi- 
derable  here,  as  are  the  engagements  in  exchanges :  the 
activity  and  penetration  of  its  inhabitants  have  long  fince 
rendered  it  noted  for  trade,  particularly  for  linens,  whofe 
fabrics  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  has  alfo  feveral 
manufactures  of  flowered  ribbons,  which  employ  a  great 
number  of  workmen,  and  are  fpread  through  Germany, 
Silefia,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  The  fabrics  of  wove 
Stockings,  filk  ditto  and  worfted,  fet  a  great  number  of 
looms  to  work,  whofe  products  are  fent  to  very  diftant 
parts  to  be  difpofed  of.  The  manufacture  in  imitation  of 
chints  is  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  does  not  only 
fupply  the  neighbouring  merchants,  but  many  others 
much  farther  off.  The  paper  of  this  city  has  been  long 
noted  for  its  goodnefs ;  and  here  are  letter-founders,  not 
only  of  the  living  characters,  but  alfo  of  Greek,  and  all 
the  Oriental  tongues,  which  are  ufed  all  over  Switzer- 
land, in  France,  Germany,  and  elfewhere ;  printing  is 
likewife  a  considerable  part  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  among  whom  are  alfo  found  gold-beaters, 
very  expert  in  their  art,  fabricks  of  tobacco,  excellent 
dyers,  both  of  filk  and  wool,  whirfters,  &c. 

BASON,  a/ale  by  the  bafon.  Thus  they  call  at  Am- 
flerdam  the  public  fales  made  by  authority,  and  over 
which  prefides  an  officer  appointed  by  the  magiftrates, 
who  is  ftiled  vendumeejier,  that  is  to  fay,  matter  of  the 
fale.  Such  a  fale  is  called  a  fale  by  the  bafon,  becaufe, 
before  the  lots  are  delivered  to  the  higheft  bidder,  they 
commonly  ftrike  on  a  copper  bafon,  to  give  notice  that 
the  lot  is  going  to  be  adjudged. 

BASON  is  alfo  generally  understood  to  be  that  part  of 
a  port  in  which  there  is  a  canal,  where  {hips  can  be  in 
fafety  to  unload  without  being  fubject  to  any  damages 
from  the  high  tides  flowing  into  harbours  ;  and  when 
thus  fheltered  from  ftorms,  fhips  are  generally  brought 
up  to  the  fides  of  thefe  bafons  to  unload  in  harbours  where 
there  are  regular  quays ;  and  where  there  are  no  quays, 
generally  fpeaking,  there  are  no  bafons. 

There  are  alfo  bafons  to  moft  docks,  to  receive  fhips 
of  war,  and  other  vefTels,  either  for  their  fecurity,  or  to 
refit.     See  Quay. 

BASSORA,  cr  Balsora,  is  fituated  on  a  river  named 
by  the  Arabians  Schat-el-Arab,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  join  a  good  day's 
journey  above  this  city,  and  fo  united,  empty  themfelves 
into  the  Perfian  Gulph,  twelve  leagues  below  it.  This 
place  is  rich,  and  of  greater  trade  than  any  one  in  Arabia 
Deferta  ;  and  its  pofTeffion  having  been  for  a  long  time 
difputed  by  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Turks,  thefe 
latter  remained  matters  of  it. 

Baffora,  like  Bender-Abaffi,  gained  considerably  by  the 
destruction  of  Ormus,  and  here  are  now  feen  fhips  from 
all  parts  of  Afia,  and  Europe ;  and  efpecially  among  thefe 
laft,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  make  a  confiderable  figure, 
having  their  factors  here,  to  tranfact  bufmefs,  and  dif- 
patch  their  letters  by  land,  which  is  done  by  way  of 
Damns  and  Aleppo.  The  Portugueze  alfo  have  a  fettle- 
ment  here,  though  to  very  little  purpofe. 

Almoft  all  the  trade  pafles  through  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  Perfians,  and  Armenians.  The  caravan  of  Bafj'ora 
h  one  of  thofe  that  carries  to  Bender-Abaffi  a  part  of 
thofe  rich  goods,  with  which  that  trade  is  Supported  :  and 
the  fame  caravan  brings  back  on  its  return,  the  products 
of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Europe,  of  which  Bender 
is  a  depofitory,  Staple,  or  ftorchoufe  for  Perfia,  and  the 
three  Arabias. 

Befides  this  commerce  with  Bender-Abaffi,  and  that 
which  Baffora  maintains  on  the  fea-coaft  with  the  Indians, 
Moors,  and  Europeans,  whofe  fhips  arrive  here  every 
Mouflbn,  this  city  has  alfo  a  very  confiderable  one 
with  Bagdat,  which  is  not  at  a  great  diftance,  and  is 
commodioufly  feated  for  a  tranfportation  of  its  commo- 


dities by  the  Tigris ;  and  the  fame  with  Aleppo,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Afia,  from  whence  cara- 
vans fet  out,  and  a  part  of  them  always  deftined  for 
Baffora. 

We  might  alfo  place  in  the  number  of  thofe  things 
that  render  this  trade  flourifhing,  the  paffing  here  of  the 
Perfians,  in  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  who  commonly 
take  this  route,  and  not  only  pay  large  duties  to  the 
Turkifh  bafhaw,  but  alfo  exchange  or  fell  a  quantity  of 
goods  here,  which  they  bring  in  their  little  caravans, 
going  and  coming. 

BASTION  of  France.     See  African  Coasts. 

BATAVIA  is  feated  in  the  Ifle  of  Java,  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  and  twenty  leagues 
from  the  city  of  that  name,  which  is  the  capital  :  it  is 
built  on  the  river  Jacatra,  and  nearly  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  of  the  fame  denomination,  that  the  Dutch 
took  from  the  Englifh  by  furprize  in  1617,  and  which 
they  had  often  defended  againft  all  the  forces  of  the  em- 
peror of  Maratan,  the  moft  powerful  monarch  of  the 
ifle.  In  1619  it  took  the  name  of  Batavia,  though  it 
was  not  finifhed  and  put  in  its  prefent  condition  till 
1660. 

This  new  city,  which  yields  in  nothing  to  the  fineft 
ones  in  Holland,  either  for  the  length  of  its  Streets, 
magnificence  of  its  buildings,  conveniency  of  its  canals, 
and  beauty  of  the  ever-green  trees  planted  on  each  fide, 
is  defended  by  a  citadel  with  four  baftions,  founded  on 
piles,  in  which  the  company  always  maintain  a  garrifon 
of  a  thoufand  regular  troops ;  befides  which  fortification, 
there  are  divers  advanced  pofts  within  land,  fuftained  by 
redoubts,  or  fmall  forts,  to  cover  the  foldiers  from  the 
excurfions  and  furprizes  of  the  Javans. 

The  city  is  peopled  with  divers  nations,  of  which  the 
Dutch  make  near  half,  and  among  them  are  fome  of  the 
Portugueze,  though  almoft  all  of  them  Proteftants,  who 
have  two  churches  here,  where  the  ministers  officiate  in 
their  own  language  ;  the  Malayans  have  alfo  one,  and 
the  other  inhabitants  are  permitted  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion  :  the  fuburbs  reach  near  half  a  league  into 
the  country,  and  form  a  larger  town  than  Batavia  itSelf, 
peopled  with  Chinefe,  Moors,  Javans,  and  Malayans, 
and  alfo  many  Dutch  artifans  ;  the  firft  are  the  principal 
huSbandmen,  who  fow  rice  in  the  grounds  they  cultivate 
round  the  city,  and  have  brought  it  to  fuch  perfection  as 
not  to  need  any  foreign  fupplies ;  fugar  is  alfo  gathered 
here  in  plenty,  and  there  are  many  mills  00  the  river  Ja- 
catra, for  bruifing  the  canes,  and  feveral  others  for  mak- 
ing paper,  gunpowder,  and  grinding  corn  ;  but  all  thefe 
advantages,  though  capable  of  making  any  city  flourifh, 
are  nothing  in  comparifon  with  thofe  that  the  company's 
immenfe  trade  brings  here,  where  all  forts  of  European 
and  Afian  commodities  are  amaSTed,  and  their  warehoufes 
well  filled,  either  for  loading  their  Ships  bound  home,  or 
thofe  deftined  for  the  trade  of  China,  Japan,  all  India, 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  the  Red-Sea ;  Batavia  being  the 
center  where  all  the  company's  effects  enter  and  go  out, 
by  a  perpetual  circulation,  and  always  with  an  incon- 
ceivable advantage,  though  confiderably  diminifhed  by 
the  indirect  gains  of  fo  many  principal  directors,  and  their 
fubalterns,  through  whofe  hands  all  the  affairs  pafs,  and 
who  in  places  fo  diftant,  are  apt  to  forget  their  conditions, 
and  think  themfelves  matters  of  thofe  effefts,  of  which 
they  are  only  depofitories. 

The  council  of  Batavia  has  eight  governments  fubject 
to  it,  viz.  that  of  Ceylan  and  Coromandel,  in  the  occi- 
dental peninfula  of  the  Ganges  ;  that  of  Malacca,  at 
at  the  extremity  of  the  oriental  peninfula ;  four  on  the 
Molucca  ISles,  which  are  Macaffar,  Amboina,  Ternate, 
and  Banda ;  the  eighth  is  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 
After  thefe  governments,  there  are  three  directions,  each 
filled  by  a  chief,  with  the  title  of  director,  the  one  in 
Perfia,  the  other  at  Surat,  and  the  laft  at  Bengal ;  the 
director  of  the  firft  refides  at  Gammeron,  and  has  the 
lodges  at  Ifpahan  and  Kerman,  in  his  dependance ;  that 
of  Surat,  where' the  director  refides,  has  under  it  the 
lodges  of  Amadabat,  Barochia  (orBrochia;)  and  that  of 
Bengal,  which  is  very  extenSive,  has  its  principal  fettle- 
ment  at  Ougli,  where  the  director  refides,  and  has  under 
his  direction  that  of  Cazembazar,  Bellafor,  Decca,  Patna, 
and  Chiopera ;  Pepeli  belonged  to  it  formerly,  but  the 
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company  have  abandoned  it  for  a  long  time.  Four  well 
fortified  places  ferve  to  guard  the  country,  where  are 
many  eftablifhments,  the  chief  of  which  bear  the  title 
of  commandaries  ;  of  thefe  there  are  two  in  Ceylan, 
viz.  l-'oiui-Gale,  and  JafFanapatnam ;  the  other  two  are 
Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coaft ;  and  Samarang,  on  the 
coaft  of  Java. 

The  o:her  factories  or  lodges  are  thofe  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  under  the  governor  of  Nagapatnam ;  thofe  of 
Java,  under  the  commander  of  Samarang  ;  thofe  of  Su- 
matra, which  are  Palimbang,  Jambi,  and  Padang,  are 
independant  of  all  others  but  the  government  of  Batavia; 
in  fine,  thofe  of  Siam  and  Japan,  which  are  Judia  and 
Ligor  for  the  firft,  and  Nangafaki  for  the  fecond  ;  and 
three  lodges  fubject  folely  to  the  upper  regency,  although 
their  chiefs  have  only  the  rank  of  merchants.  They 
had  formerly  a  fettlement  at  Tunquin,  but  they  aban- 
doned it  in  1700  ;  fd  that  from  the  preceding  account 
may  be  gathered,  that  of  factories  fubject  to  governors, 
directors,  and  commanders  ("which  are  the  moft  confi- 
derable  ones)  there  are  fifteen,  and  of  the  other  fubaltern 
fettlements,  fmall  and  great,  from  fifty-three  to  fifty- 
five. 

BATE,  or  Batz,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  mixed  with  a 
little  filver,  which  is  current  in  feveral  cities  in  Ger- 
many, particularly  at  Nuremberg.  It  is  worth  four 
creutzers,  at  the  rate  of  four  French  Deniers,  or  eight 
phenings,  per  creutzer. 

BATH  has  been  termed  the  city  of  Sick-men,  as  being 
a  place  of  refort  in  Somerfetihire,  famous  for  its  medici- 
nal waters.  The  chairmen  are  there  to  be  licenfed  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  carrying  perfons  to  and 
from  the  hot-baths,  &c.  under  the  penalty  often  {hillings, 
by  flat.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  19. 

And  a  public  hofpital  or  infirmary  for  the  poor,  is  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  city  of  Bath,  the  governors  whereof  have 
power  to  hold  all  charities,  &c.  and  appoint  phyficians, 
fursreons,  and  other  officers  :  any  perfons,  not  able  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  bath-waters,  may  be  admitted  in- 
to this  hofpital,  their  cafe  being  attefted  by  fome  phyfi- 
cian,  and  the  poverty  of  the  patients  certified  by  the  mi- 
nifter  and  church-wardens  of  the  place  where  they  live, 
&c.  Every  perfon  fo  admitted  fhall  have  the  ufe  of  the 
old  hot-bath,  and  be  entertained  and  relieved  in  the  hof- 
pital ;  and  when  cured  or  difcharged,  fuch  perfons  {hall 
be  fupplicd  with  three  pounds  each,  to  defray  the  expence 
of  removing  them  back  to  their  parifhes,  &c.  Jlatitte 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  Penalties  in  the  horfe-race  aft  in- 
curred in  Somerfetihire,  are  given  to  the  hofpital  at  Bath, 
by  Jlat.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  _/l  6.  And  kejlat.  30  Geo.  II. 
c.  65.  for  paving  and  lighting  the  ftreets  of  Bath. 

BATICALA,  the  metropolis  of  a  little  Afian  king- 
dom in  the  pcninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name,  carries  on  a  very  conliderable  trade, 
almoft  all  tranfacted  by  Jews;  it  confifts  principally  in 
rice,  of  which  are  produced  here  two  crops  yearly,  di- 
ftitiguifhed  by  no  lefs  than  four  different  forts,  whereof 
the  firft  and  beft  is  called  gracateli ;  the  fecond,  jambucal; 
the  third,  canacar;  and  the  fourth,  pacharei;  each  of  a 
different  value,  according  to  its  quality.  The  other 
commodities  of  this  place,  are  powder-fugar,  mirabo- 
lans,  and  fweetmeats  of  all  forts.  The  rice  and  fugar 
are  exported  by  the  fhips  from  Ormus  ;  and  the  mirabo- 
lans  are  fent  to  Perfia  and  Arabia ;  a  large  quantity  of 
copper  finds  vent  here  for  the  making  money,  and 
kitchen-furniture. 

BATMAN,  a  Perfian  weight,  of  which  there  are 
two  forts,  the  one  called  batman  tie  cahi,  being  the  king's 
weight,  and  the  other  the  batman  de  tauris,  from  the 
name  of  a  principal  city  in- Perfia.  That  of  cahi,  ferves 
to  weigh  as  v/ell  the  neceflaries  of  life,  as  the  loads  of 
the  beafts  of  burden.  It  weighs  124-lib.  of  Paris,  of 
16  ounces.  That  of  Tauris,  only  ufed  in  affairs  of 
trade,  weighs  6^  lb.  or  half  the  other,  though  by  fome 
it  is  fuppofed  only  to  weigh  5  lb.  and  14  ounces,  at 
which  computation  it  confifts  of  fix  rattles,  each  a  trifle 
lefs  than  a  Parifian  pound  ;  the  derhem,  or  dragme,  is 
the  fifth  part  of  a  pound  ;  the  mefcal,  half  a  derhem  ;  the 
dung,  the  fixth  part  of  a  mefcal,  and  is  equal  to  fix 
grains,  carat  weight;  and  the  barley-corn,  which  is  one 
fourth  of  the  dung  ;  befides  which  divifions,  the  Per- 


fians  have  that  of  the  vakie,  about  a  French  ounce,  ani 
the  fahcheray,  confifting  of  1170  derhem. 

BATZ,  a  copper  coin  of  Switzerland,  mixed  with 
fome  filver.  It  is  current  at  different  rates,  according  to 
the  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  alloy  it  has.  At  Zu- 
rich the  rixdollar  is  about  five  livres,  or  a  hundred  Ibis, 
French  money,  and  is  worth  twenty-eight  batz  and  a 
half,  which  are  higher  than  thebatz  of  Switzerland  (thus 
thofe  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Friburgh  are  called)  (o 
that  a  batz  of  Zurich,  is  worth  about  three  fob  and  a  half 
French  money. 

The  batz  of  Bafil,  Schafhoufe,  of  Conftance,  and  St. 
Gall,  are  the  beft  of  all ;  and  thofe  of  Berne,  Lucerne, 
and  Friburgh,  the  worft.  They  give  but  nine  of  the 
former  for  ten  of  the  latter.  They  give  but  twenty- 
feyen  batz  of  the  firft  for  the  rixdollar  or  crown,  and 
thirty  of  the  other,  which  makes  them  to  be  called  fhort 
batz. 

The  good  batz  are  worth  ten  rapes  at  Bafil  ;  the  bad, 
or  Ihort  batz,  are  worth  one  rape  lefs  than  the  other. 

BAVARIA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  German  empire, 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Auftria  and  Bohemia ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Carinthia  and  Tirol ;  on  the  weft  by  Swabia 
and  Franconia ;  and  it  leffens  almoft  to  a  point  towards 
Upper  Saxony,  on  the  north.  In  this  country  are  many 
mountains,  in  which  are  mines  of  copper,  and  fome  fil- 
ver, as  alfo  quarries  of  marble.  Here  are  likewife  falt- 
works,  and  baths. 

This  circle  is  divided  into  three  capital  provinces,  viz. 
I.  The  electorate,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ba- 
varia. 2.  The  Upper  Palatinate,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  Lower,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
3.  The  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg. 

Defcribing  this  circle  from  north  to  fouth,  we  begin 
with  the  Palatinate. 

The  chief  riches  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  proceed  from 
the  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  and  they  ex- 
port great  quantities  of  the  latter  to  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

Amberg  has  great  privileges  which  were  granted  to  it 
by  the  emperor  Robert,  and  lies  conveniently  for 
traffic,  being  almoft  in  the  center,  betwixt  Ratifbon, 
Ingolftadt,  and  Nuremberg.  Its  greateft  trade  is  from 
the  iron-mines,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  which 
are  fent  down  the  Nabe  to  Ratifbon,  and  other  cities. 

The  chief  commodity  of  the  territory  of  Newmark,  is 
iron,  and  the  rivers  are  covered  with  iron  mills.  Allerf- 
berg,  on  the  weft  fide  of  this  diftrict,  is  faid  to  be  a 
trading  town  ;  and  Hollenftem,  on  the  confines  of  the 
bifhopric  of  Aichftat,  is  famous  for  iron-mines  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  duchy  of  Bavaria,  properly  fo  called,  confifts  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  former  lies  under  the  Alps, 
and  is  cold  and  barren,  having  but  little  corn,  and  no 
wine ;  the  latter  is  on  the  Danube,  and  is  fruitful  and 
pleafant. 

The  revenues  of  the  elector,  faid  to  amount  to 
7,000,000  of  florins,  arife  chiefly  from  his  monopolizing 
the  three  principal  commodities  of  his  country,  viz. 
fait,  corn,  and  ftrong,  or  white  beer  ;  which  is  fo 
famed,  that  it  is  exported  to  other  countries.  The 
people  of  Tirol  and  Saltzburgh  have  almoft  all  the  corn 
they  fpend  from  Bavaria  ;  and  the  elector  has  a  penny 
for  every  facie  that  is  exported.  Their  beer  alone,  faid 
to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  has  been  computed  to 
bring  him  in  between  80  and  100,000  florins  per  annum. 
Thofe  three  commodities,  befides  the  tobacco-trade, 
which  he  engroiles  to  himfelf,  with  feveral  other  things, 
are  only  allowed  to  be  fold  by  his  agents  and  fervants. 
Thefe,  with  his  own  domain,  and  the  tolls  on  all  the 
veffels  that  go  up  and  down  the  Danube,  and  other  na- 
vigable rivers,  of  which  there  are  feveral  in  this  country, 
bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  above  half  a  million  fteiltng. 
A  modern  German  writer  makes  it  amount  to  between 
8  and  900,000].  and  fays  the  laft  elector  but  one,  viz. 
Maxi'lian,  had  fome  years  above  a  million.  Mean  while, 
the  fubject  is  fo  miferably  impoverifhed  by  thefe  mono- 
polies of  trade,  that  the  peafants  chief  fubfiftence  is  from 
the  great  herds  of  fwine  fed  in  their  woods  by  acorns 
and  crabs.  The  fir-trees  of  this  country  are  a  treaiure 
to  it,  fince  the  timber  ferves  for  every  purpofe  that 
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can  be  imagined,  whether  for  building  or  houfhold  fluff, 
and  there  is  not  a  province  in  the  empire  where  pro- 
viiions  are  cheaper,  though  there  is  a  vaft  home-con- 
fumption,  the  Bavarians  being  very  fond  of  good  eating 
and  drinking. 

Ratijbon  has  a  great  trade  by  the  Danube,  the  Nabe, 
and  the  Regen,  which  join  near  the  city. 

Strafiurg  is  a  town  of  good  trade. 

PaJJaw  is  a  rich,  populous,  and  trading  city. 

The  duchy  of  Newburgh  is  famous  for  its  wine ;  and 
at  the  town  there  is  a  good  trade  therein,  which  is  fold 
weekly  in  the  markets ;  and  the  duke  has  a  good  revenue 
arifing  therefrom. 

At  Munich.,  moft  of  the  mechanics  are  glaziers  and 
filk-weavers.  Great  quantities  of  fait,  wine,  &c.  are 
fold  at  their  two  annual  fairs,  viz.  St.  James's-tide,  and 
the  week  after  Twelfth-tide. 

At  Obernflerg  is  a  cuftom-houfe,  where  toll  is  de- 
manded for  all  veffels  that  pafs  the  river  Inn  on  which  it 
ftands. 

The  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburgb  is  dry,  rocky,  and 
■barren,  except  in  fome  vallies,  yet  abounds  with  fait, 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  fome  filver,  with  excellent 
quarries,  from  forrie  of  which  is  dug  a  (lone,  little  infe- 
rior to  jafper.  The  revenues  of  the  archbifhop  amount  to 
near  80,000  crowns.  The  very  fait  which  is  carried 
into  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  brings  him  in  30,000  crowns 
per  annum. 

Berchtolfgaden  furnifb.es  its  neighbourhood  with  ftore 

of  fait. 

The  fait  of  Hallein  is  carried  in  great  quantities  through 
Bavaria,  and  a  corner  of  Tirol,  into  Switzerland,  where 
it  is  paid  for  in  French  money,  which  is  one  reafon  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  coin  current  in  Bavaria,  but  that  of 
France.  There  is  a  great  high  mountain  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  town,  the  earth  of  which  being  mixed  with  a 
fort  of  allum,  or  falt-petre,  they  throw  it  into  large 
trenches,  which  they  fill  with  frefh-water,  and  let  it 
Hand  three  or  four  weeks,  till  the  earthy  part  is  funk  to 
the  bottom ;  then  they  let  out  and  boil  the  faline  part  in 
iron  pans,  three  feet  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  dia- 
meter ;  and,  when  the  water  is  evaporated  from  the  fait, 
which  it  leaves  at  the  bottom,  they  take  it  up,  and  put 
it  to  dry  and  harden,  in  fome  deal  calks,  without  any 
head  or  bottom. 

BAY,  in  geography,  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  coming  up 
into  the  land,  and  terminated  in  a  nook.  It  is  a  kind 
of  lcffer  gulph,  bigger  than  a  creek ;  and  is" larger  in  the 
middle  within,  than  it  is  at  the  entrance  into  it;  which 
entrance  is  called  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 

Bay  of  Campcache  abounds  with  the  dying  wood,  fo 
much  efteemed  in  Europe  for  blacks  and  violets.  The 
city  of  Campeache,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  country, 
is  feated  in  twenty-nine  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  only 
one  that  there  is,  from  Cape  Catoche  to  Vera  Cruz. 
The  goods  extracted  from  hence,  befides  the  aforefaid 
woods,  are  timber  for  building,  wax,  fugar,  caffia,  far- 
faparilla  and  hides. 
BAYS.    See  Baize. 

BAZAR,  Bazari,  or  Bazaard,  a  place  defigned 
for  trade  among  the  eaftern  nations,  and  particularly  the 
Perfians.  Some  are  open  or  uncovered,  like  the  market- 
places in  Europe,  and  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but 
only  to  fell  the  lead  precious  and  moft  bulky  merchan- 
dizes ;  others  are  covered  with  high  vaulted  cielings,  and 
adorned  with  domes  to  give  them  light.  In  thefe  are 
the  fhops  of  thofe  merchants  who  fell  jewels,  rich  fluffs, 
wrought-plate,  and  fuch  other  merchandizes. 

Sometimes  they  fell  even  flaves  in  thofe  covered  bazars, 
though  that  inhuman  trade  is  alfo  carried  on  in  the  open 
bazars.  Furetiere  obferves,  that  it  is  an  Arabic  word, 
which  fignifies  a  fale  or  exchange  of  merchandizes  ; 
whence  it  is  faid,  by  extenfion  of  the  places  where  the 
trade  is  carried  on. 

That  word  is  in  ufe  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  as  well  as  among  thofe  of  the  Levant.  It  fignifies 
in  all  thofe  countries  a  common  or  public  place,  where 
the  market  is  kept,  both  for  the  fale  of  provifions,  and 
of  other  merchandizes.  The  place  is  fo  called,  whether 
it  be  a  market,  or  a  pretty  broad  flreet,  whether  covered 
or  not.  Malaca  was  anciently  the  general  bazar,  or 
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flaple-town  for  all  the  trade  of  the  Indies ;  that  is  to  fay, 
before  the  Portugueze  undertook  to  fail  to  thofe  coun- 
tries. 

The  bazar,  or  meidan  of  Ifpahan  is  one  of  the  fineft 
places  in  all  Perfia,  and  even  excels  all  thofe  that  are  to 
be  feen  in  Europe ;  but  notwithftanding  its  great  mag- 
nificence, it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  bazar  of  Tau- 
ris  is  the  moft  fpacious  fquare  that  we  know  of.  They 
have  feveral  times  drawn  up  three  thoufand  men  in  order 
of  battle,  in  that  fquare :  it  contains  above  fifteen  thou- 
fand fhops,  and  is  reckoned,  without  difpute,  the  moft 
magnificent  in  Perfia.  At  Tauris  they  call  the  jewel- 
market  raiferie,  that  is  to  fay,  the  royal  market. 

BAZAT,  or  Baza.  The  baza  cotton  comes  from 
Seyde,  Said,  or  Siden,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles.  They 
diltinguifh  three  forts  of  it ;  namely,  the  baza  of  the  firlt 
fort,  the  common  baza,  and  the  middling  baza.  The 
firft  fort  and  the  middling  are  aften  fold  in  France  for 
ninety-nine  livres  and  four  fols,  and  the  middling  only 
feventy-three  livres  and  twelve  fols. 

BAZGENDGE,  a  kind  of  gall-nut,  which  the  Turks 
ufe  to  make  the  fcarlet  colour. 

BDELLIUM  is  a  gummy  refinous  tear  of  a  tree, 
which  concretes  into  globes  of  different  figures  and  mag- 
nitudes. It  is  of  a  brown  ruffet  colour,  and  in  appear- 
ance fomewhat  refembles  common  myrrh.  Upon  cutting 
a  piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and,  as  Geoffroy 
juftly  obferves,  like  glue.  It  is  not  eafily  pulverable, 
grows  foft  and  tenacious  in  the  mouth,  and  flicks  to  the 
teeth,  has  a  bitterifh  tafte,  and  not  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
particularly  when  fet  on  fire.  It  readily  catches  flame, 
burns  a  confiderable  time,  with  a  crackling  noife,  during 
which,  little  flreams  of  liquid  matter  feem  to  ooze  out 
at  its  furface. 

Pure  bdellium  is  partly  foluble  in  an  aqueous,  and  partly 
in  a  fpirituous  menftruum.  It  is  brought  from  Arabia, 
Media,  and  India.  The  larger  and  darker-coloured 
maffes  of  this  gum  are  broke  to  pieces,  and  fold  for  faga- 
penum.     Lewis. 

We  are  very  uncertain  as  to  the  tree  that  produces  it. 
Pliny  tells  us  its  bark  is  black,  and  that  it  grows  to  the 
bignefs  of  the  olive-tree,  and  has  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
oak,  and  fruit  like  the  wild  fig.  Others  tell  us  it  is 
very  like  the  myrrh-tree,  but,  till  we  know  what  tree 
it  is  that  produces  the  myrrh,  we  fhall  profit  very  little 
by  this  account.  Thevet  tells  us  of  two  thoufand  trees 
of  myrrh  and  bdellium  which  he  faw  growing  in  one  and 
the  fame  foreft,  but  he  has  given  us  no  defcription  of 
them.  Lobel  and  Pena  found  feveral  fragments  of  the 
wood  of  the  bdellium-tree  among  other  things,  and  they 
defcribe  it  to  be  very  firm  and  folid ;  its  bark  black, 
which  agrees  with  Pliny's  defcription  ;  and  add  that  it  is 
full  of  thorns  or  prickles.  It  is  principally  ufed  as  an 
emollient.     Hill. 

BEACON,  (from  the  Sax.  beacon,  i.  e.  fignum)  a  Cg- 
nal  well  known;  being  a  fire  maintained  on  fome  emi- 
nence near  the  coaft  of  the  fea,  to  prevent  invafions,  &c. 
Hence  beaconage,  money  paid  towards  the  maintenance 
of  beacons :  and  we  flill  ufe  the  word  beckon  to  give  notice 
unto. 

By  8  Eliz.  cap.  13.  feci.  2.  The  mailers,  wardens, 
and  affiflants  of  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford-ftrand, 
may  at  their  cofts  fet  up  beacons,  and  marks  for  the  fea, 
in  fuch  places,  near  the  coafts,  or  forelands,  as  to  them 
(hall  feem  meet. 

Seli.  3.  No  fleeple,  trees,  or  other  things  flanding  as 
fea-marks,  whereof  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  place 
where  the  fame  doth  ftand,  before  the  firft  of  March  next, 
notice  fhall  be  given  by  the  queen's  letters  under  her 
fignet,  fhall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  taken  or  cut 
down,  upon  pain  that  every  perfon,  by  whofe  confent 
fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  fhall  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds,  &c.  and  if  the  perfons  offending  be  not  of  the 
value,  they  fhall  be  deemed  convict  of  outlawry. 

And  no  man  may  erect  a  light-houfe,  beacon,  &c. 
without  lawful  warrant  and  authority.     3  In/lit.  204. 

N.  B.  The  above-mentioned  Trinity-houfe  is  a  kind 
of  college  at  Deptford,  belonging  at  firft  to  a  company 
or  corporation  of  feamen  only,  with  authority,  by  the 
king's  charter,  to  take  knowledge  of  thofe  that  deflroy 
fea-marks,  &c,  but  now  many  gentry,  and  fome  nobi- 
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jity,  are  made  members  or  elder  brothers  of  that  commu- 
nity.   See  Light-House. 

BEAM,  a  large  piece  of  timber  ufed  in  building,  which, 
being  laid  crofs  the  walls,  ferves  to  fupport  the  principal 
rafters  of  the  roof.  The  proportions  of  beams,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  have  been  fettled  by  ftatute, 
as  follows  :  A  beam  fifteen  feet  long  ought  to  be  feven 
inches  in  breadth  on  one  fide  of  its  fquare,  and  five  on 
.  the  other:  one  of  fixteen  feet  in  length  muft  be  on  one 
iideejght  inches  broad,  and  fix  on  the  other  :  one  of  fe- 
venteen  feet  in  length  muft  be  ten  inches  on  one  fide,  and 
iix  on  the  other;  but  they  are  made  ftronger  in  the  coun- 

BEAMS  of  ajhip,  are  the  large  main  crofs  timbers, 
which  prevent  the  fides  of  a  {hip  from  falling  together, 
and  which  alfo  fupport  the  decks'  and  orlops :  the  main 
beam  is  next  the  main  m.ift,  and  from  it  they  are  reckon- 
ed by  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  beam.  The  greateft 
beam  of  all  is  called  the  midfhip  beam. 
_  BEAN,  a  pulfe  of  the  large  fort,  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  fields.  People  of  fafhion  feldom  eat  them,  but 
green ;  but  in  feveral  places,  the  country  people  dry  to 
eat  them  in  the  winter;  they  alfo  often  feed  cattle  with 
them  :  the  meal  of  beans  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  being  prefcribed 
both  to  be  taken  inwardly,  and  in  .the  compofition  of 
fome  cataplafms ;  and  perfumers  alfo  ufe  it  to  make  pow- 
der for  the  hair. 

Beans  for  horfes  are  fold  at  Amftcrdam  at  about  fifteen 
livres  ae  grofs  per  laft.  The  deduction  or  difcount,  for 
prompt  payment,  is  one  per  cent. 

Beans  grow  admirably  well  in  Egypt,  where  there  are 
large  fields  entirely  covered  with  them.  Their  bloffoms 
are  a  thoufand  times  more  odoriferous  than  thofe  of  the 
beans  in  Europe.  As  vaft  quantities  of  them  are  planted 
in  the  lands  about  Cairo,  towards  the  weft,  nothing  can 
be  more  charming,  than  the  perfumed  air  one  breathes  in 
an  evening  on  the  terrafl"es,when  the  wefterly  wind  blows: 
nor  is  it  without  good  reafon,  that  they  endeavour  to  have 
plenty  of  good  beans  in  that  country,  fince  it  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  mules,  afTes,  and  camels,  which  con- 
fume  vaft  quantities  of  them. 

BEAN  of  St.  Ignatius,  is  a  fmall  folid  fruit,  which 
grows  upon  a  tree  in  fome  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  and 
in  which  the  Chinefe  trade  in  thofe  places  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  where  they  dwell  or  frequent,  as.  Malacca,  the 
Sunda  lfles,  and  the  Moluccas  :  thofe  beans  are  alfo  very 
much  ufed  in  phyfic.  The  figure  of  this  fruit  is  irregular, 
and  it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  green  almond,  when  ftill 
wrapped  up  in  all  its  coats,  or  of  the  fruit  called  hermo- 
daftyl.  Its  outward  colour  is  grey,  or  rather  blackifh 
when  it  is  well  ftripped  of  a  little  thin  fkin,  the  colour  of 
which  is  fometimes  of  a  whitifli  grey,  and  fometimes  red- 
difh. 

That  fkin,  flicking  very  clofe  to  the  fruit,  cannot  be 
taken  off  but  by  little  bits,  like  fcales,  and  in  procefs  of 
.time,  by  rubbing :  fo  that  moft  of  thofe  beans  are  com- 
monly variegated  with  thofe  two  colours,  when  part  of 
their  fkin  has  been  rubbed  off. 

The  infide  of  the  fruit  refembles  a  brown  or  blackifli 
jelly,  but  its  confiftency  is  almoft  as  hard  as  that  of  horn 
fo  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  break  or  cut  it.  If  you' 
grate  it,  which  is  much  eafier,  in  order  for  ufe,  it  appears 
whitifh  m  thofe  places  which  the  points  of  the  grater  have 
touched  ;  but  to  fee  it  in  its  natural  colour,  you  muft  cut 
it  in  the  middle  with  a  knife,  which  you  drive  into  it  with 
a  hammer  or  mallet.  Its  tafte  is  bittefifh,  and  it  weighs 
.commonly  a  little  above  a  drachm,  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  its  bignefs. 

■  This  drug,  though  of  excellent  ufe  in  phyfic,  is  ftill 
very  fcarce  in  Europe,  for  want  of  being  fufficiently 
known.  This  feems,  therefore,  a  very  proper  occafion 
to  expatiate  a  little  upon  its  virtues,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a  more  particular  and  diftinft  notion  of  them,  ei- 
ther for  ufe  or  for  trade,  than  Monf.  Lemery  has  done  in 
,nis  dictionary  of  drugs. 

Firft,  it  ought  not  properly  to  be  reckoned  a  purgine 
medicine,   as  that  learned  gentleman  afferted,  doubtlefs 
from  fome  erroneous  memoirs.     It  is  by  no  means   ufed 
for  purging;  and,  though  you  fhould  ufe  it  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  it  would  be  a.  difficult  matter  to  fucceed,  however 
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p™,  f»«i  !ri„  J,„°,  y"\  '  •=";%! "»>"»»», 

.h„f  l0°'  a  more  accurate  choice  would  be  mad-  hf 

ftte  on  T    ^  Pr?per/°r  each  <*'"",  and  foT  eve,  v 

Efclve  'bv  V°     e'r  0m\d?»™K>  -  who  would  cure 
nemieives  by  feme  pretended  family  fecrets,  which  feems 

make  ^"^a^"12  method'  bu'  bywh'ch  they  often 
make  their  diftempers  worfe  than  they  were  before  and 
render  them  fometimes  incurable.  Thev  alwavs  ™m  t 
agreatmany  errors  it i  all  their  proceed  Sla2  o°7y- 
i  c.  This  new  remedy  therefore  is  propofed  only  to  ohv 
ficians,  who  are  capable  of  knowing  the  nature  of  it  b^ 
observations,  and  making  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  X 

lnefnd1ans,  who  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  if  ,  « 
aptneverthelefsto  commftmany  blLZ 1  i "al*  ! 
tion,  by  making  too  univerfal  a'ufe  of  it,  as  they  alfo  do 
of  the  boaati,  mentioned  hereafter.  The  follow^  "Dro 
pert.es  are  afcribec I  by  the  Indians  to  the  beafrf^LZ 
tus  a  name  which  the  Jefuits  of  the  Manillas  have  given 
%U<tponTagM°l  ^^  *«  M^jS 

I.  They  reckon  it  a  fpecific  remedy  againft  all  forts  of 

dPft  fn  be^en"  *  *  ?  ?  ^     B^  **  «°™ 

ner^t^h11/6  "  PartIcularly  tQ  cure  the  difeafes  of  the 
nerves  as  the  cramp,  vapours,  tremors,  and  convulfions 
either  taken  inwardly,  or  in  the  form  of  an  amulet.  Good 
effeds  of  it  have  been  feen  when  taken  inwardly. 
H  3-  *°r  pains  in  the  ftomach  and  cholics,  they  give. a 
little  of  ,t  ,n  co Id  water,  which  gives  immed  ate  eafe.    Its 

pScr      entforthofe  ailments> asevinced  by«- 

4-  In  an  iliac  paffion,  they  give  a  little  of  it  in  cold 
water,  which  often  procures  an  evacuation  upwards  and 
downwards  and  thereby  delivers  the  patient  from  that 
dangerous  difeafe.  " 

tJ:  ^  eftoe,m  !t,e?f=ellent  againft  bad  air,  and  con- 
tagious and  pefti  ent.al  diftempers.   In  times  of  the  plague, 

&*&«!££ k  eveiy  day'  «^™*™- 

mings  of  the  head  and  fuffocations,  in  which  cafes  the\r 
give  fome  of  ,t  with  wine  or  arac,  which  foon  cures  the 
patien  ;  and  they  prevent  the  return  of  thofe  diftempers. 
by  making  him  take  the  fame  remedy  for  feveral  days. 

7-  They  ufe  it  after  the  fame  manner  againft  the  bite 
or  iting  of  venomous  animals;  and  at  the  fame  time  thev 
lay  upon  the  wound  fome  of  the  fame  drug,  in  the  form 
of  pap,  made  after  their  manner,  by  rubbing  one  of  the 

e3  p-  Water  upon  a  rouSh  ftone- 

8.  Being  applied  in  powder,  it  is  a  very  powerful  re- 
medy to  flop  very  foon  all  forts  of  hemorrhages  or  bleed- 
ings ;  in  a  bleeding  of  the  nofe  they  take  it  like  fnuff,  and 
it  ltops  it  immediately.  ■ 

9.  They  ufe  it  very  particularly  againft  worms. 

10.  They  employ  it  moft  fuccefsfully  in  all  forts  of  fe- 
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vers,  particularly  intermitting,  making  the  patient  take 
fome  of  it  twice  a  day  in  a  little  wine.  It  cures  by  fweat- 
ing. 

'  ir.  If  produces,  according  to  them,  very  good  effects 
in  a  cold  upon  the  lungs,  in  a  cough,  the  afthma,  and  a 
flitch  or  pain  in  the  fide,  if  the  patient  fhould  continually 
chew  afmall  quantity  of  it,  and  fwallow  his  fpittle,  for  it 
cuts  thofe  vifcid  humours  which  fluff  up  the  bronchicaand 
the  wind  pipe. 

12.  They  likewife  judge  it  very  good  for  giving  eafe  in 
nephritic  pains,  the  gravel,  fliangury,  and  the  dropfy, 
if  it  be  taken  every  day. 

13.  They  give  it  to  women  who  have  difficult  labours, 
thinking  that  it  procures  them  an  eafy  delivery. 

14.  It  alfo  cures  the  loofenefs  and  tenefmus,  being  taken 
twice  a  day  in  water. 

15.  They  make  oil  of  it  by  infufion,  or  even  by  a  little 
ebullition  over  the  fire  :  that  oil  impregnates  itfelf  with 
all  the  ftrength  and  virtue  of  the  fruit.  They  give  a  few 
drops  of  this  oil  inwardly,  in  a  proper  vehicle  for  the  fame 
difeafe,  and  particularly  for  the  apoplexy.  The  fame  oil 
ferves  alfo  outwardly  for  all  forts  of  fcabs,  tetters,  tu- 
mours, cramps,  pains,-  gouty  humours,  withered  limbs, 
&c.  by  anointing  the  diftempered  part.  They  ufe  it  alfo 
for  curing  wounds  and  ulcers  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this 
remedy  produces  very  good  effects,  being  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  and  with  proper  precautions. 

The  quantity  they  give  is  meafured  by  the  fight  only 
and  by  cuftom,  without  weighing  it,  and  is  generally 
from  five  or  fix  grains,  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve. 

Their  method  of  dividing  the  bean  or  fruit  into  very 
fmall  parts,  or  very  minute  particles,  is  by  rubbing  it  up- 
on a  flat  ftone,  of  a  rough  fupeificies,  fomewhat  hollow- 
ed in  the  middle,  and  moiftering  it  by  little  and  little  with 
water ;  which,  together  with  what  is  feparated  from  the 
bean,  forms  a  fubttance  or  confiftency  of  pap  or  pafte,  of 
which  they  take  up  the  requifite  quantity  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  and  difolve  it  in  a  proper  liquor  to  make  a  po- 
tion of  it. 

This  method  of  thus  preparing  all  their  remedies  taken 
from  wood,  or  other  hard  fubftances,  is  very  well ;  but 
remedies  of  this  kind  more  minutely  divided  by  alcohol, 
produce  their  effect  much  fooner,  than  when  given  in  a 
coarfer  manner ;  yet,  perhaps,  many  remedies,  which  are 
taken  in  fubftance,  a  plain  manner,  and  fuch  as  nature  af- 
fords them,  without  the  ufe  of  fire,  produce  their  effects 
much  more  efficacioufly.  This  ought  to  be  inquired  into 
very  carefully,  'and  by  repeated  trials. 

The  name  of  bean  which  has  been  given  to  this  fruit  is 
very  improper,  being  not  leguminous  :  it  grows  juft  as  it 
is  brought  from  the  Indies,  without  any  coat  or  fhell, 
each  piece  by  itfelf  upon  a  pedicle,  at  the  toop  of  the 
fhoots  or  branches  of  the  tree  that  bears  it :  but  it  is  of  no 
confequence  to  alter  the  name,  which  ufe  has  pretty  well 
eftablifhed  at  prefent.  Memoirs  of  Monfieur  Garcin,  of 
Neufchatel,  M.  D. 

BEAR,  a  wild  beaft  too  well  known  to  require  a  par- 
ticular description. 

We  may  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  bears,  the  land-bears 
and  thefea-bears,  which  might  more  properly  be  called 
ice-bears.  The  former  commonly  retire  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  later  come  over  the  ice  of  the  north  fea :  of 
thefe  there  are  fome  of  a  monftrous,  and  almoft  incredible, 
fize,  in  Nova-Zembla. 

Bear-fkins  are  a  fort  of  fur  very  much  efteemed,  and 
there  is  a  very  large  trade  of  them,  whether  as  fkins  of 
young  or  old  bears  ;  the  latter  are  commonly  ufed  to  make 
houfings,or  horfe-cloths  ;  or  in  the  more  northern  climes, 
for  bacs  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  the  fharpeft  cold  of  the 
winter.  The  fkins  of  young  bears  ferve  to  make  muffs, 
or  other  fuch  things  for  warmth  or  ornament. 

Befides  the  great  quantity  of  bear-fiins  which  the  fell- 
mongers  fell,  the  druggifts  fell  alfo  bears  fat,  or  greafe, 
which  they  commonly  get  from  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
Canada. 

This  greafe  is  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the 
king's  evil  and  the  rheumatifm.  It  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  for 
curing  the  gout,  and  it  is  alfo  employed  in  feveral  Galenic 
compofitions.  Bear  s  greafe,  in  order  to  bwfef  a  good  qua- 
lity, muft  be  chofen  newly  meked,  greyifti,  clammy,  of 
a  ltrong  and  fomewhat  bad  fmcll,  and  of  a  middling  con- 


fiftence  Or  thicknefs.     That  which  is  too  white  is  adul- 
terated, and  mixed  with  common  tallow. 

BEARER  of  a  bill,  is  the  perfon  into  whofe  hands  the 
bill  is,  and  in  favour  of  whom  the  laft  order  or  indorfe- 
ment  was  made. 

When  a  bill  is  made  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  underffood 
to  be  payable  to  him  in  whofe  hands  it  is  after  it  becorn 
due;  and  though,  in  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  this  kind* 
there  needs  no  order  or  transfer,  yet  it  is  good  to  knov^ 
to  whom  it  is  paid. 

BEARING  [in  geography  and  navigation]  the  fituation 
of  one  place  from  another,  with  regard  to  the  points  of 
the  compafs,  or  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  through 
the  two  places  makes  with  the  meridians  of  each. 

BEARING  [in  the  fea  language.]  When  a  fhip  fails 
towards  the  fhore,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  land. — 
When  afliip  that  was  to  windward  comes  under  another 
fhip's  ftern,  and  fo  gives  her  the  wind,  fhe  is  faid  to  bear 
under  her  lee. — -If  a  fhip  fails  into  an  harbour  with  the 
wind  large,  or  before  the  wind,  fhe  is  faid  to  bear  in  with 
the  harbour,  &c. 

In  crouding  they  fay,  bear  up  the  helm,  that  is,  let  the 
fhip  go  more  large  before  the  wind — Bear  up  round, 
that  is,  let  the  fhip  go  between  her  two  fheets,  directly 
before  the  wind. 

BEARN.  If  Beam  cannot  be  called  fruitful,  the  lower 
Navarre  is  much  lefs  fo,  being  a  mountainous  barren 
country,  whofe  foil  will  not  produce  any  thing  but  by 
force  of  application  and  care ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  affi- 
duity,  labour,  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it 
yields  the  little  it  does.  The  valleys  of  Baretons,  Afpe, 
and  Affant,  in  the  precinct,  or  fenechaufee,  of  Oleron  in 
Beam,  produce  pines  to  make  malts  for  the  royal  navy  j 
they  likewife  inclofe  fome  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  lead, 
which  employ  a  quantity  of  forges,  founderies,  and  ham- 
mers ;  fome  fait  is  alfo  made  in  different  parts  of  Beam, 
though  very  little  more  than  ferves  for  the  natives  con- 
fumption.  The  productions  of  this  country  for  trade  are 
wine,  wheat,  millet,  oats,  apples,  flax,  and  hemp,  with 
which  latter  they  make  fome  linen,  as  they  do  cyder  with 
their  apples ;  their  wine  of  the  fenefchalry  of  Morlac  is 
efteemed  excellent.  Thefe  two  provinces,  more  efpecial- 
ly  the  mountains  of  Navarre,  have  moft  admirable  pa- 
fturage,  which  enables  the  inhabitants  to  breed  and  raife 
a  great  number  of  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  fheep,  of 
which  latter  the  wool  is  fo  fine  as  to  pafs  for  that  of  Spain  ; 
though  here  are  no  woollen  manufactories,  except  a 
trifling  one  for  coarfe  cloths  for  the  poor  natives 
ufe. 

BEAST  of  burden  in  the  commercial  ftile,  is  faid  of 
all  four-footed  animals  which  ferve  to  carry  burdens  and 
merchandizes  on  their  backs.  Thofe  that  are  moft  common- 
ly ufed  are  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  horfes,  mules, 
affes,  the  fheep  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  Vicuna. 
There  are  alfo  fome  places  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  where 
they  ufe  oxen  :  nay,  even  large  dogs  are  fometimes  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe,  as  may  be  feen  in  Flanders,  and 
fome  other  countries. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  fair  famous  throughout  all  Europe, 
and  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  thofe  that  are  kept  in  France. 
It  was  formerly  kept  within  the  city  of  Beaucaire  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  from  whence  it  took  its  name,  and  where  there 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  feveral  piazzas,  or  arches,  which  crofs 
the  ftreets,  and  under  which  the  traders  did  probably  expofe 
their  wares  to  fell :  but  it  is  a  long  time  fince  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  fair,  and  the  concourfe  of  people  reforting 
thither  encreafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  it  partly  in  the  open  country,  under  tents, 
which  they  pitch  in  a  meadow  near  the  city.  This  fair 
begins  the  22d  of  July,  or  St.  Magdalen's  feftival,  and 
continues  but  three  days.  People  refort  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  merchandize,  how 
fcarce  or  curious  foever  it  be,  but  may  be  met  with  there: 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  the  fhort  time  it  lafts,  there  is 
fuch  a  prodigious  trade,  that  it  amounts  to  above  fix  mil- 
lions of  livres.  The  infpector  of  the  manufactures  of 
Nifmes,  affifted  fometimes  by  his  brethren  of  the  neigh- 
bouring diftricts,  together,  with  the  judges  of  the  police  of 
manufactures,  and  the  mafters,  wardens,  and  jurats,  vifit 
and  mark  all  foreign  fluffs.. -The  directors  of  the  five 
great  farms  of  fome  neighboming  diftridts  are  alfo  accu- 
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ftomed  to  go  thither,  to  take  care  of  the  concerns  of  their 
refpeftive  farms. 

The  freedom  of  the  fair  of  Beaucaire  is  a  privilege  grant- 
ed to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  in  the  year  121 7,  by 
Rynard,  count  of  Touloufe,  both  on  account  of  their  con- 
ftant  loyalty  to  him,  and  becaufe  of  that  city's  mod  hap- 
py fituation  for  trade.  Since  the  province  of  Languedoc 
has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  France,  that  privilege 
lias  been  often  renewed  by  feveral  kings,  particularly  in 
the  year  1483  by  Charles  VIII.  and  again  under  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XII.  and  under  that  of  Lewis  XI1L 

The  conveniency  of  the  river  Rhone,  on  which  the  ci- 
ty of  Beaucaire  Hands,  draws  to  its  fair  the  merchandize 
of  Burgundy,  Lyonnois,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The 
fea,  from  which  it  is  but  feven  leagues  diftant,  brings 
thither  thofe  of  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  by  the 
royal  canal  it  receives  all  that  can  come  from  Upper  Lan- 
guedoc, Bourdeaux,  Brittany,  and  the  Ocean. 

The  merchants  who  chiefly  refort  to  this  fair,  are  thofe 
of  almoft  all  France,  either  by  themfelves,  or  by  their 
factors.  Thofe  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  come  al- 
fo  thither  in  great  numbers;  and  there  are  few  nations  in 
Europe,  whofe  traders  are  not  concerned  in  this  fair. 
There  are  always  Armenians,  often  Perftans,  and  fome- 
times  merchants  from  oriental  countries  ftill  more  remote. 

The  chief  merchandizes  fold  there,  are  fpice,  drugs, 
hard-wares,  woollen  and  filk  Huffs,  Spanilh  and  Barbary 
wool,  befides  that  of  the  growth  of  the  country ;  in  a 
word,  all  that  is  either  produced  or  manufactured  in 
France,  or  imported  from  abroad;  and  pretty  often  even 
jewels  are  fold  at  this  fair. 

There  is  likewife  a  great  trade  in  money  by  exchange, 
and  remittances  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  this  is  the  only  fair  in  all  Languedoc  which  is  really 
free,  it  is  properly  with  a  defign  to  enjoy  the  freedom,  that 
the  merchants  refort  to  the  other  fairs  in  that  province,  in 
order  to  buy  up  there  thofe  merchandizes  which  they 
have  a  mind  to  carry  to  the  fair  of  Beaucaire ;  and  how 
famous  foever  the  fairs  of  Pezenez  and  Montagnac  be,  we 
may  truly  fay,  that  they  are  kept  only  to  prepare  matters 
for  that  of  Beaucaire. 

Before  the  year  1632,  the  freedom  of  this  fair  was  full 
and  entire  ;  but,  fince  that  time,  it  has  furrered  fome  di- 
minution, by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  duty  of  re-appraiz- 
ing,  which  was  laid  on  all  merchandizes  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  of  which  duty  the  merchandizes  brought 
to  the  fair  were  not  free.  That  duty,  indeed,  is  not  very 
confiderable,  fince,  one  year  with  another,  it  does  not 
bring  in  to  the  king  above  2500  livres  per  annum.  They 
pay  alfo  another  fmall  duty  of  twelve  fols  per  bale  of  mer- 
chandizes which  are  not  unpacked,  the  farmer  pretending 
that  they  ought  all  to  be  unpacked.  That  duty  is  called 
abonnement,  and  does  not  produce  above  5000  livres.  If 
the  entire  freedom  was  reltored,  it  would,  perhaps,  en 
courage  merchants  to  improve  their  trade  there. 

BEAUCE,  the  northern  diviiion  of  the  principality  of 
Orleanois,  in  France,  is  fituated  between  Orieanois,  Blai- 
fois,  Perche,  and  the  ifle  of  France.  At  Cbartres,  the 
chief  trade  is  that  of  corn,  this  country  being  fo  fruitful 
that  it  can  furnifh  feveral  provinces  with  corn.  They  have 
alfo  fome  manufactures,  for  which  the  water  of  the  Eure, 
on  which  this  city  is  fituate,  is  reckoned  very  proper. 

Pluviers  is  a  fmall,  but  trading  town,  on  the  rivulet 
Oeuf,  where  they  keep  a  market  every  Saturday,  and 
drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn,  which  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  produce. 

The  foil  produces  alfo  wine  and  faftron. 

BEAUJOLOIS.    See  LYONNOIS. 

BEAVER,  the  fur  or  fkin  of  the  beaver,  or  cajior ;  ufed 
in  making  hats,  &c.  This  animal  is  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  from  whence  the  beaver  is  im- 
ported by  the  Hudfons- bay-company. 

There  are  alfo  two  forts  of  it,  the  coat-beaver,  and  the 
parchment-heaver ;  the  former  has  been  worn  fome  time  by 
the  favages,  as  a  garment ;  but  the  latter  is  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  animal. 

Beaver-fiins,  to  what  duties  liable,  and  other  regula- 
tions concerning  them,  kejiat.  4.  Geo.  II.  c.  9.  A\(oJee 
Furs  and  Plantations. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.  The  product  of  this  country  are 
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principally  confumed  at  home,  though  it  occafionally  fur- 
nilhes  fomething  for  abroad,  in  its  wool  (after  working" 
up;)  and  its  manufacture  of  ftraw-hats,  and-other  things 
made  of  that  material  (at  Dunftable  and  Luton)'  employ 
feveral  thoufands  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  are  wore  by 
multitudes  of  the  principal  ladies  in  England  :  fullers  earth 
is  found  at  Woburn  and  Afpley,  and  butter  is  made  in 
many  places,  and  fent  up  frefh   in  lumps  to  London. 

BEADSTEAD-MAKER.  The  boy  defigned  to  be  a 
bedjlead-maker  need  not  have  either  much  learnino-  or  in- 
genuity; it  is  a  very  ordinary  branch  of  the  carpenter's 
bufinels,  and  may  be  learned  in  a  very  fhort  time.  The 
only  requifite  in  an  apprentice  is  ftrength  of  body  :  it  re- 
quires no  great  fum  to  fet  up  a  matter;  but  he  muft  give 
credit  to  the  upholfterer.  Journeymen  in  this  bufinefs 
have  ufually  fifteen  fhillings  a  week. 

BEE,  a  well  known  animal,  remarkable  for  its  induftry, 
and  for  yielding  honey  and  wax. 

Honey  is  a  vegetable  juice,  obtained  from  the  honey- 
comb, either  by  fimply  feparating  the  combs,  and  then 
laying  them  flat  upon  a  fieve,  thro'  which  the  honey  fpon- 
taneoufly  percolates;  or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 
bags,  and  forcing  the  honey  out  ftrongly  in  a  prefs.  The 
firit  fort  is  efteemed  the  pureft  :  the  later  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of  which  the  comb  is  form- 
ed, and  fundry  other  impurities,  which  the  violence  of 
the  prefs  has  probably  mingled  with  it.  There  is  another 
fort  ftill  inferior  to  the  two  above  mentioned,  obtained  by 
heating  the  combs,  before  they  are  put  into  the  prefs. 
The  beft  fort  of  honey  is  white,  thick,  of  an  agreeable 
tatte,  and  a  very  pleafant  fmell.  Honey  effervefces  with 
alkaline  falts,  and  readily  diffolves  in  water  or  fpirit.  Ex- 
pofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  grows  thinner,  and  throws  up  a 
thick,  vifcid  matter  to  the  furface,  which  being  fkimmed 
oft",  leaves  the  honey  more  tranfparant  and  pure  than  be- 
fore. Diftilled  in  clofe  veflels,  it  yields  firft  an  aqueous 
liquor  (lightly  impregnated  with  the  fmell  of  the  honey  : 
from  this  dew  of  honey,  as  it  is  called,  great  expeflations 
have  been  raifed  with  regard  to  its  medicinal  virtues,  but 
experience  does  not  at  all  warrant  the  juftnefs  of  this  no- 
tion. This  is  followed  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves 
a  fmall  quantity  of  black  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  di- 
ftilling  vefl'el,  which  being  burnt  in  the  open  air,  yields 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  afhes,  in  which,  upon  apply- 
ing a  magnet,  fome  iron  is  found,  but  upon  elixation 
with  water,  little  or  no  fixed  fait.     Lewis. 

Bees  wax  is  a  folid  fubftance  obtained  from  the  honey- 
comb, after  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heating  and  prefEng 
it  between  iron  plates.  The  beft  fort  has  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  lively  bright,  yellow  colour.  It  is  neither 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  nor  in  water  :  boiled  in  the  firft, 
it  lofes  its  yellow  colour,  becomes  white,  and  of  a  fofter 
confiftence ;  but  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  lat- 
ter, undergoes  no  change.  Diftilled  in  clofe  veflels,  it  to- 
tally arifes;  and  fet  on  fire  in  the  open  air,  entirely  burns 
away,  leaving  no  afhes  behind.     Lewis. 

Confidering  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  labours  of 
bees,  is  it  not  ftrange  that  our  country  people  are  not 
more  folicitous  about  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  thefe 
animals  ?  It  is  certain  they  would  multiply  prodigioufly 
with  proper  management :  and  we  might,  upon  a  mode- 
rate computation,  have  five  thoufand  times  as  much  wax 
and  honey  produced  in  this  kingdom  as  we  have  at  prefent. 
But  inftead  of  taking  due  care  to  keep  them  warm  in  win- 
ter, and  to  fupply  them  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food, 
we  fuffer  vaft  numbers  to  perifh  annually  ;  and  ftill  great- 
er numbers  we  deftroy,  with  the  lofs  of  an  immenfe  future 
progeny,  by  fmothering  whole  fwarms  in  the  hive,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  honey.  Our  neighbours  the  French  and 
Dutch  have  found  out  a  method  to  prevent  this  deftruc- 
tion  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of 
what  Sir  George  Wheeler  relates  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  bees  in  Greece,  which  certainly  deferves  the  con- 
fideration  of  our  farmers,  as  fuch  a  practice,  or  fomething 
of  the  like  nature,  would  evidently  tend  to  their  very 
great  emolument.  ' 

The  Greek  bee-hives  (that  traveller  informs  us)  are 
made  of  willows  or  oziers,  and  lhaped  like  our  common 
duft  bafkets,  being  wider  at  the  top  than  at  bottom,  and 
plaiftered  with  clay  both  within  and  without.    Acrofs  the 
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top  of  the  hive,  they  lay  broad  flat  flicks,  covering  them 
with  clay  and  draw  to  lecure  them  from  the  weather.  To 
thefe  flicks  the  bees  faften  their  combs,  fo  that  they  may 
be  taken  out  whole,  one  by  one,  with  the  greateft  eafe 
imaginable.  In  March,  or  April,  to  prevent  the  bees 
from  fwarming  and  flying  away,  they  feparate  with  a  knife 
the  flicks  to  which  the  combs  are  faftened,  taking  out 
thofe  on  each  lide,  and  placing  them  in  the  fame  order  in 
another  hive,  till  they  are  equally  divided.  Then  having 
furnifhed  each  hive  with  more  flicks,  and  covered  them 
over  as  before,  they  fet  the  new  hive  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  removing  that  to  a  neighbouring  ftand.  This  is 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  greateft  part  of 
the  bees  are  abroad  ;  who,  at  their  return  home,  divide 
themfelves  without  much  difficulty,  fome  taking  to  the 
new,  others  to  the  old  habitation.  In  Auguft  they  take 
out  the  honey  after  the  fame  manner,  that  is,  feparating 
the  flicks  on  each  fide,  and  taking  away  the  combs,  till 
they  have  left  only  fuch  a  quantity  in  the  middle,  as  they 
judge  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  bees  in  winter ; 
brufhing  thofe  in  the  combs  into  the  hive  again,  and  co- 
vering it  afrefh  with  flicks  and  plaifter.  This  is  alfo  done 
in  the  day-time,  when  moft  of  the  bees  are  abfent  from 
the  hive,  and  are  therefore  leaft  diflurbed  themfelves, 
and  give  their  plunderers  the  leaft  difturbance.  By  this 
means  the  bees,  being  not  deftroyed,  2s  is  the  cuftom  in 
EnoUnd  when  we  take  the  honey,  increafe  and  multiply 
prodigioufly,  and  make  their  matters  ample  amends  for 
the  little  honey  the  leave  them  to  feed  upon  in  the  winter. 
Befides,  the  fmoak  of  the  fulphur  ufed  to  deftroy  the  bees, 
diminifhes  the  fragrance  of  the  wax,  and  cannot  commu- 
nicate any  good  flavour  to  the  honey. 

Some  curious  and  intercft'tng  (Economical  obfervations  on  bees, 
by  M.  Du  Hamel. — From  the  memoirs  of  the  royalacca- 
demy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1754. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  cuftomary,  in  the  province 
of  Gatinois  in  France,  not  to  deftroy  bees  for  their  wax 
and  honey  ;  on  the  contrary,  thefe  vigilant  and  induftrious 
labourers  are  preferved  with  all  poffible  care.  It  is  true, 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  are  feized  upon,  by  making  them 
pais  into  other  hives  ;  but  it  is  with  a  fort  of  gratitude,  be- 
caufe  their  wants  are  fupplied  in  other  paftures,  where 
they  meet  with  flowers  in  abundance.  I  fhall  here  go 
through  the  different  operations  for  the  tending  of  bees, 
which  may  fucceed  each  other  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  becomes  fomewhat  mild,  the  bees 
come  forth  from  their  hives  to  gather  in  their  harveft. 
The  flowers  of  box  and  elm  are  the  firft  that  fupply  them 
in  fome  abundance  :  they  are  alfo  feen  to  faften  on  the  bark 
of  refinous  trees,  where  it  is  thought  they  gather  the  pro- 
polis. 

The  flowers  of  the  peach-tree,  apricot,  and  a  great 
number  of  others  that  bloom  in  the  fpring,  furnifh  fuc- 
ceffively  work  for  the  bees.  They  are  permitted  to  in- 
dulge themfelves  peaceably  in  thefe  occupations  til!  the 
coming  out  of  the  firft  fwarms,  which  lafts  ufually  from 
the  28th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  June ;  and  during  this 
time  the  fanfoin  fupplies  them  with  a  fufHciency  for  a  plen- 
tiful harveft. 

All  poffible  care  is  taken  to  put  into  paniers  or  bafkets 
the  ftrong  and  weak  fwarms ;  the  ftrong  ferve  to  form 
good  paniers,  and  the  fmall  to  fortify  thofe  that  have  oc- 
cafion  for  a  reinforcement,  as  we  fhall  explain  hereafter ; 
for  the  great  art  confifts  in  keeping  the  hives  well  ftocked 
with  bees,  as  being  fo  many  labourers  that  work  with 
furprifing  activity  to  enrich  the  proprietor. 

The  fwarms  which  do  not  come  forth  till  the  month  of 
July,  finding  the  country  deftitute  of  flowers,  would  pe- 
rifh  infallibly,  if  they  were  not  tranfported  into  fertile  pa- 
ftures;  but,  as  the  greater  part  of  thefe  late  fwarms  are 
inconfiderable,  they  are  employed  to  fortify  the  weaker 
colonies;  and  feveral,  without  troubling  themfelves  about 
them,  make  it  their  bufinefs  from  the  beginning  of  July 
to  change  the  baflcet-bees,  to  fave  the  confiderable 
quantity  of  wax  and  honey  they  collected  from  the  fpring 
flowers.     A  fhort  detail  of  this  operation  is  as  follows  : 

One  or  two  openings  are  formed  at  the  top  of  the  bafket 
intended  to  be  emptied,  by  cutting  the  oziers  acrofs,  but 
taking  care  of  thofe  that  run  lengthwife,  not  to  deftroy 
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the  bafket,  which  may  be  repaired  when  emptied.  This 
bafket,  being  laid  on  the  back  of  a  ftraw  chair,  which 
fupports  it  as  on  a  bank,  is  covered  with  the  empty  one, 
both  being  difpofed  like  two  dice  boxes  placed  in  each 
other. 

As  the  bees  might  pafs  between  the  two  bafkets,  a 
packing-cloth  is  thrown  over  them,  tied  up  by  a  cord. 
Immediately  after,  a  man  holding  an  earthen  pot  with 
fome  live  coals,  and  covered  with  fome  old  linen  rags  to 
raife  a  deal  of  fmoke,  thrufts  the  pot  under  the  back  of  the 
chair,  that  the  fmoke  may  get  into  the  bafket  that  is  full. 
The  bees,  dreading  greatly  the  fmell  of  the  fmoke,  (ally 
out  by  the  openings  at  top  to  retire  into  the  empty  bafket ; 
and,  when  it  is  fuppofed  they  are  all  got  our^  the  new 
bafket  is  gently  raifed  to  be  laid  on  the  ground,  and  that 
with  the  honey- comb  is  quickly  carried  off. 

By  this  fimple  method,  inftead  of  deftroying  fo  many 
bees,  which  have  laboured  fo  much  to  our  advantage,  a 
great  number  are  preferved ;  and  far  from  being  difcou- 
raged  by  our  larceny,  they  foon  redouble  their  activity  to 
repair  the  vaft  lofs  they  have  fuftained.  However,  by 
this  method,  unlefs  proper  precautions  are  ufed,  the  whole 
young  brood  would  be  loft.  The  nymphs,  or  young 
bees,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  multitude  of  children 
ftill  too  weak  to  be  ufeful  to  the  republic;  but,  if  fuffer- 
ed  to  arrive  at  the  ftate  of  a  dolefcency,  would  foon  be 
young  and  vigorous  labourers,  and  capable  of  fupporting 
the  greateft  fatigues. 

Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  propagation  of  their 
fpecies,  and  the  care  of  rearing  their  young,  is  what  they 
have  moft  at  heart.  Deprive  them  of  their  provifions, 
which  they  have  been  at  great  pains  in  amaffing,  and  they 
will  know  how  to  procure  a  new  ftore.  It  feems,  they 
little  dread  the  injuries  they  can  repair  by  labour  ;  but,  if 
their  brood  is  taken  from  them,  the  difcouragement  is  fen- 
fible,  and  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  feeing  the  mother 
make  a  new  laying  of  eggs,  can  determine  them  to  fet  to 
work.  It  is  therefore  obferved,  that,  when  the  young  are 
preferved  in  changing  the  bafkets,  the  aftivity  is  much 
greater  than  when  the  bees  are  robbed  of  them. 

To  explain  how  the  young  brood  is  preferved,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  know  that  the  fmoke,  whereby  the  bees 
are  driven  out  of  the  combs,  brings  on  them  a  kind  of  in- 
toxication, out  of  which  they  do  not  recover  but  by  de- 
grees. During  this  time,  which  muft  not  be  neglefled, 
the  combs  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  all  fuch  as  have  honey 
are  fet  apart  as  the  proprietor's  profit ;  but  thofe  where  the 
young  are,  muft  be  replaced  in  a  new  bafket,  and  fup- 
ported  quite  at  the  top  by  rods  laid  acrofs.  This  bafket  is 
quickly  brought  back,  near  that  wherein  the  bees  have 
been  depofited,  and  after  having  intoxicated  them  anew 
with  the  fmoke,  and  ftruck  the  opening  of  the  bafket  to 
make  them  fall  out,  they  are  received  into  the  other  that 
contains  the  young.  The  bees,  foon  recovered  from  their 
intoxication,  climb  to  the  top  of  the  bafket,  where,  find- 
ing their  young,  they  fet  to  work  with  an  incredible  ac- 
tivity to  repair  all  damages.  The  ill-difpofed  combs  are 
faftened  by  new  ligatures  to  the  bafket,  or  rods,  on  which 
they  were  placed :  the  nymphs  that  were  killed  in  the 
operation  are  drawn  out  of  the  holes,  which  are  filled  up 
with  honey  ;  new  combs  are  found  ;  and  it  will  be  per- 
ceived in  a  moment  with  what  vivacity  the  work  is  for- 
warded, when  the  bees  are  in  a  place  well  provided  with 
flowers.  New  bees  are  immediately  formed  out  of  the 
nymphs  ;  and  as  they  add  to  the  number  of  the  labourers, 
the  holes  they  leave  empty  are  quickly  filled  with  honey, 
or  a  new  offspring. 

The  bafket-bees,  as  already  mentioned,  are  ufually 
changed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July  ;  and,  that 
the  hives  might  readily  fill,  care  fliould  be  taken  to  tran- 
fport  them  to  the  places  that  abound  with  fuch  flowers  as 
fuit  them  ;  thefe  are  the  flowers  of  heath,  melilot,  fea- 
rufh,  broom,  large  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and  that  kind  of 
finapi  found  frequently  growing  with  oats,  and  efpecially  the 
virga  aurea  virginiana  Zanoni,  by  fome  called  the  baftard- 
hemp. 

If  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  flowers  in  plenty,  the 
hives  that  have  been  firft  changed,  are  well  filled  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft  ;  and,  when  this  happens,  they  may  be 
emptied  a  fecond  time ;  but  great  care  fliould  be  taken  for 
prefcrving  the  young. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  precaution  ufed  in  the  con- 
ducting of  thefe  operations,  a  great  number  of  bees  pe- 
rifh.  To  fupply  the  deficiency,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  that  the  hives  fhould  be  always  well- 
flocked,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  fortify  the  good  bafkets 
■with  the  fmall  fwarms,  which  otherwife  might  be  too 
weak  to  pafs  the  winter. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  found  neceflary  to  incorporate 
the  bees  of  two  bafkets,  both  mull  be  fumigated  to  ftupify 
the  bees.  Thofe  of  the  fmall  bafket,  being  made  to  fall  on 
the  ground,  are  covered  with  the  hive  that  is  to  receive 
the  re-inforcement.  The  foreign  bees  mingle  with  thofe 
that  have  been  habituated  to  their  abode;  and,  when 
both  are  recovered  of  their  intoxication,  they  often  form 
but  one  family,  without  much  contention.  Sometimes 
they  quarrel  downright,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  bees 
may  lofe  their  lives  in  the  battle;  and  it  is  thought  even 
that  there  is  no  ceflation  of  hoftilities  among  them,  till 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  mothers,  or  queen-bees. 

If  one  fhould  have  feveral  fmall  fwarms ,  and  none  of 
the  good  required  an  augmentation,  three  of  the  former 
may  fometimes  be  incorporated  ;  and,  thus  combined, 
they  have  been  often  known  to  turn  out  very  good.  As 
foon  as  the  bafkets  have  been  changed  a  fecond  time, 
they  may  be  tranfported  where  buck-wheat  grows,  to 
enable  the  bees  to  make  a  third  harveft ;  and  in  a  favoura- 
ble feafon  for  working,  when  it  neither  rains  nor  is 
windy,  and  when  the  flowers  are  well  blown,  a  part  of 
the  bafkets  is  fufficiently  filled  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, fo  as  that  near  half  a  foot  of  the  combs  may  be 
cut  ofF.  This  operation  requires  few  precautions.  The 
bafkets  are  laid  on  a  ftraw  chair,  fomewhat  inclined ; 
and  the  bees  being  obliged  to  retire  to  the  top,  by  blow- 
ing fmoke  between  the  combs,  they  may  be  then  clipped, 
without  the  leaf):  hindrance  from  the  bees.  It  is  almoft 
unnecefiary  to  hint,  that  the  bafket-bees  fhould  not  be 
changed  but  when  the  hives  are  very  heavy,  and  well 
flocked  with  labourers  ;  but  particular  care  ought  to  be 
taken  not  to  clip  the  weaker  bafkets  :  the  lofs  of  them 
fhould  not  be  hazarded  for  the  fake  of  an  inconfiderable 
profit ;  befides,  the  honey  gathered  on  the  buck-wheat 
is  always  yellow,  and  of  little  value;  yet,  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  the  ftrong  bafkets  foon  repair  all 
the  damages  they  have  fuftained. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  the  bafkets  are  vifited,  or 
rather  weighed  by  hand,  in  order  to  fupply  with  honey 
the  light,  as  thereby  they  may  be  judged  to  have  not  a  fuf- 
fkiency  of  provifions  for  winter.  The  beft  manner  of 
giving  them  this  fupply  is  to  mix  honey  with  chopped  ftraw 
on  a  plate;  which  fhould  be  laid  over  night  under  the 
hives  that  want  food.  The  next  day  the  bees  are  hot  at 
work  in  getting  the  honey  into  the  holes  of  the  combs  ; 
and  towards  evening  the  ftraw  is  as  dry  as  if  it  was  juft 
taken  out  of  the  barn.  The  precaution  of  giving  honey 
to  bees  over  night  is  not  indifferent ;  for  if  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  bafkets  were  tempted  to  fhare  in  the  diftri- 
bution,  quarrels  might  arife,  which  are  better  avoided. 
The  fuccour  is  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  each  hive : 
four,  fix,  or  eight  pounds  are  required,  according  as  the 
bafkets  are  more  or  lefs  light;  for  cuftom  will  nearly  judge 
What  is  neceflary. 

With  the  help  of  fome  pounds  of  common  honey,  the 
bees  are  in  a  condition  to  pafs  the  winter  in  tranquility, 
and  the  following  year  will  be  only  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  mentioned,  with  the  changes  depending  on 
the  temperature  of  the  weather ;  for  though,  in  favourable 
years,  the  bees  of  fome  bafkets  may  be  changed  three 
times,  yet  in  others  they  cannot,  at  moft,  but  once.  The 
intelligent  proprietor  muft  judge  of  the  work  done  by  his 
bees,  relatively  to  the  ftate  of  the  feafon,  the  number  of 
labourers,  and  their  activity  ;  for  he  would  lofe  his  ftock, 
if  after  depofiting  his  bees  in  empty  bafkets,  high  winds 
or  frequent  fhowers  of  rain  kept  them  from  working,  or 
if  he  neglected  to  tranfport  them  where  there  is  plenty  of 
flowers.  In  a  wet  feafon,  fhady  and  watry  places  fhould 
be  avoided,  becaufe  the  honey  they  make  in  them  is  of  a 
bad  quality,  and  they  are  otherwife  fubject  to  be  attacked 
by  a  Iafk  that  deftroys  them.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  fi- 
tuations  are  preferable  in  dry  years,  when  plants  are 
fcorched  and  burnt  in  grounds  expofed  to  the  fun ;  but  the 


fudden  and  unforefeen  changes  of  the  weather  fometimes 
deceive  the  moft  attentive  and  intelligent  oeconomifts,  who> 
have  the  mortification  to  fee  the  bees  they  had  but  lately 
changed,  incapacitated  to  fupply  themfelves  with  new  pro- 
vifions. However,  the  hives  fhould  be  often  vifited,  in 
order  to  know  the  degree  of  activity  in  the  bees  work ;  for 
fome  of  the  bafkets  are  found  very  full,  and  others  empty. 
All  the  bees  are  not  equally  laborious  :  the  bafkets  of  the 
moft  induftrious,  being  weighed,  having  been  found,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  augmented  by  fix  pounds,  both  in 
wax  and  honey  ;  but  fome  bees  labour  only  to  live,  and 
this  inaction  ufually  happens  when  the  mother  is  dead. 
To  remedy  this  inconveniency,  the  bees  in  the  weak 
bafket  muft  be  ftupified,  to  incorporate  them  with  one  that 
is  ftrong  ;  or,  if  the  degenerate  bafket  be  well  flocked 
with  bees,  a  fmall  one  that  has  a  mother  may  be  added  to 
it ;  fometimes  alfo  a  fmall  bafket  is  fmoked  to  feek  for  a 
mother,  which  is  put  into  the  degenerate. 

Some  hives  degenerate,  though  abundantly  filled  with 
combs  and  bees ;  in  this  cafe  alfo  it  often  happens  that  it  is 
not  for  want  of  mothers,  but  that  the  bees,  content  with 
their  provifions,  indulge  themfelves  in  idlenefs.  The  way 
to  difiipate  their  inaftion,  is  either  by  changing  their 
bafkets,  or  cutting  off  confiderable  portions  of  the  combs, 
to  reduce  them  to  four  or  five  inches,  that  remain  at  the 
top  of  the  hive.  If,  after  this  operation,  they  are  not  ani- 
mated to  work,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  mother  is  dead ;  and 
the  only  refource  will  be  to  provide  them  with  another. 

The  bees,  left  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  fame  balket, 
are  fubject  to  degenerate ;  but  the  oeconomift's  view  be- 
ing to  reap  fome  profit  from  the  work  of  his  bees,  he 
ought  to  excite  their  activity,  and  fhould  never  fail  to 
change  the  bees  that  have  not  fwarmed ;  for,  having  com- 
monly a  fufficiently  ftock  of  labourers,  they  kill  the  brood, 
and  empty  the  holes  to  fill  them  with  honey.  The  method 
of  preventing  the  victims  from  destruction,  is  to  make  the 
bees  pafs  into  another  bafket;  they  will  foon  repair  their 
lofs,  and  will  befides  fuffer  the  brood  to  fubfift,  which 
will  be  foon  ufeful  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  they 
have  to  execute:  inftead  of  changing  the  bafket-bees, 
veffels,  fuch  as  tubs,  to  raife  the  hives,  may  be  placed 
under  them  ;  and  this  method  may  be  attended  with  con- 
fiderable advantages,  efpecially  when  a  fcarcity  of  flowers, 
or  rainy  and  ftormy  weather,  are  apprehended.  The  bees 
then  become  quite  indolent ;  but  if  circumftances  fhould 
prove  more  favourable,  the  profit  will  be  found  greater 
than  expected.  This  I  myfelf  have  feen  verified  by 
placing  a  ftrong  bafket  on  a  bucking-tub  turned  upside- 
down,  in  which  a  hole  had  been  made.  The  bees  filled 
to  fuch  a  degree  the  tub  with  thick  and  large  combs,  that 
it  yielded  between  five  and  fix  pounds  of  wax,  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  honey. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  all  that  has  been  faid,  that 
an  ceconomift,  who  propofes  to  rear  bees,  and  have  a  con- 
fiderable profit  by  them,  ought  firft  to  preferve  with  all 
poflible  care  their  lives,  and  promote,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  their  population.  Secondly,  he  ought  to  maintain 
activity  in  his  hives,  and  excite  his  bees  to  work.  Thirdly, 
the  defire  of  gain  fhould  not  induce  him  to  occafion  a 
fcarcity,  which  would  infallibly  deftroy  a  great  number  of 
bees  ;  his  own  intereft,  and  a  fort  of  equity  ought  to 
make  him  very  vigilant  in  providing  them  fubfiftence, 
either  in  making  over  to  them,  under  certain  circum- 
ftances, all  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  or  by  tranfporting 
them  into  fertile  paftures,  or  even  furnifhing  them  with 
foreign  fuccours,  when  their  harvefts  have  failed.  I  may 
alfo  add,  that  by  changing  the  bafket-bees,  the  hives  are 
cleared  of  feveral  infects,  that  eat  up  the  honey,  and  de- 
ftroy the  brood.  Experience  and  reflection  will  befides 
fuggeft  feveral  ufeful  particulars,  too  tedious  to  be  here  laid 
down  and  inculcated. 

BEECH-TREE,  a  foreft-tree,  is  very  thick  and  full 
of  branches,  and  grows  admirably  well  in  heavy  lands, 
on  mountains,  and  even  in  a  ftony  or  rocky  foil.  It  has 
leaves  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the  horfe  bean  ;  the 
male  flowers  grow  together  in  a  round  bunch,  and  are 
produced,  at  remote  distances  from  the  fruit,  on  the  fame 
tree.  The  fruit,  which  is  called  maft,  confifts  of  two  tri- 
angular nuts,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  rough  hairy  rind, 
divided  into  four  parts. 
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Befidesthe  common  fort,  there  are  two  others,  the  one 
with  yellow  ftriped  leaves,  and  the  other  with  white  ftriped 
leaves ;  but  thefe  are  only  accidental  varieties,  which  pro- 
duce no  real  difference  of  fpecies.  Planters,  indeed, 
would  diftinguifli  two  or  three  forts,  one  of  which  they 
call  the  mountain- beech,  which  they  fay  affords  a  much 
whiter  timber  than  the  other,  which  they  call  wild-beech. 
But  Mr.  Miller  is  of  opinion,  that  the  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  wood  is  occafioned  by  the  places  where  the 
trees  grow,  which  is  often  the  cafe  with  molt  other  forts  of 
timber. 

This  tree  affords  but  two  articles  for  trade,  namely,  its 
timber,  and  its  fruit,  or  feed.  The  wood  of  the  beech  is 
whitilh,  hard,  dry,  and  crackles  in  the  fire.  It  is  com- 
monly fold  in  the  forefts  cut  into  boards,  ftakes,  and 
fhingles,  to  be  afterwards  ufed  in  making  houfhold  furni- 
ture, and  other  joiners  works.  The  boards  ought  to  be 
from  eleven  to  twelve  inches  broad,  thirteen  lines  thick, 
and  fix,  nine,  or  twelve  feet  long. 

The  beech-timber  is  alfo  fold  in  laths,  which  are  fmall 
thin  boards,  defigned  for  the  drawer  and  trunk-makers. 

They  likewife  make  of  this  wood  ftaves,  faddlebows, 
&c. 

It  is  very  ufeful  for  making  the  keel  and  infide  of  {hips. 

Beech-wood  is  alfo  ufed  in  making  Ihovels,  fpoons, 
Wooden-lhoes,  and  other  fuch  fmall  wares. 

Of  the  largeft  trunks  of  beech-trees  are  made  forms, 
and  kitchen-tables,  which  are  four,  five,  fix,  and  feven 
inches  thick,  and  of  different  breadths  and  lengths,  ac- 
cording as  the  trunks  are  more  or  lefs  thick  and  long. 

Beech-wood  alfo  makes  good  fuel  ;  for  which  reafon 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  fold  in  faggots,  in  cords  of  wood, 
in  logs,  &c. 

The  fruit,  or  feed  of  the  beech-tree,  which  is  a  kind  of 
nut,  or  acorn,  called  mqft,  contains  a  kind  of  white  and 
oily  marrow,  or  pulp,  of  a  fweet  tafte,  and  agreeable  to 
eat,  of  which  they  make  oil,  very  much  efteemed  for  fry- 
ing, and  for  fallads.  This  oil,  which  is  very  common  in 
Picardy,  and  thofe  places  where  there  are  many  beech-trees, 
is  ex  traded  cold  by  expreffion,  after  the  (hell  or  the  maft 
has  been  taken  off,  and  the  pith  broke,  or  bruifed.  There 
are  fome  countries  where  hogs  are  fattened  with  beech-majls, 
as  they  are  with  acorns  in  other  places. 

The  common  people  in  France  ufe  that  oil  inftead  of 
iutter ;  but  moft  of  thofe  who  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it  com- 
plain of  pains  and  heavinefs  in  the  ftomach.  Monfieur 
Danty  d'Ifnard  has  prefcribed  a  method  to  prevent  thofe 
inconveniencies.  One  muff,  pour  the  oil  of  marts,  newly 
expreffed,  into  ftone  pitchers,  very  clofely  (hut,  put  them 
into  the  ground,  and  lay  them  there  a  year';  after  which  time 
the  oil  will  have  loft  all  its  bad  qualities.  Hiflory  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  1J26. 

BEEF.  The  ftatutes  concerning  it  are,  12  Car.  II. 
e.  4.  18  Car.  II.  <:.  2.  20  Car.  II.  c.  7.  22  Car.  II. 
c.  13.  3  and  4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  8.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.     4  Geo.  III.  e.  28. 

BEER,  a  well-known  drink,  prepared  from  malt  and 
hops,  and  rendered  vinous  by  fermentation. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  beers,  which  differ  from  each 
other,  according  to  their  confidence;  for  fome  are  heavy, 
thick,  and  muddy,  others  clear  and  fine.  Secondly,  ac- 
cording to  their  colour ;  for  you  will  find  thofe  which 
are  pale,  amber,  and  almoft  red.  Thirdly,  according  to 
tafte  ;  for  fome  are  fweet  and  penetrating,  fome  bitter 
and  fharp,  and  others  almoft  as  pungent  as  muftard. 
Laftly,  they  differ  alfo  according  to  their  age  ;  for  new 
•beer  hath  a  very  different  tafte  from  that  which  is  ftale. 
Thefe  various  differences  proceed  from  the  way  of  brew- 
ing them,  from  the  different  countries  or  climates,  from 
•the  water  that  is  ufed,  from  the  time  fpent  about  them, 
and  from  the  ingredients  made  ufe  of,  and  the  proportions 
of  them. 

The  beer  is  reckoned  the  beft  which  is  clear  and  of  a 
pale  colour,  of  a  pungent  and  agreeable  tafte  ;  that 
fparkles  greatly  on  your  ftirring  it,  and  that  is  neither 
too  old  nor  too  new. 

By  1  Will,  and  Mar.  flat.  1.  cap.  22.  fecJ.i.  Any 
perfon  may  fhip  off,  within  any  of  the  ufual  and  al- 
lowed ports  by  law,  and  at  the  common  keys,  and  within 
the  ufual  hours  of  excife,  to  be  exported  into  foreign 


patts,  in  the  prefence  of  a  fworn  officer  to  be  appointed 
by  the  farmers,  &c.  of  excife  within  the  limits  where 
the  fame  fhall  be  {hipped,  any  ftrong-ale,  ftrong-beer, 
cyderj  or  mum,  to  be  fpent  beyond  the  feas,  paying 
cuftom  for  the  fame  after  the  rate  of  one  {hilling  per  ton, 
and  no  other  duty  :  fuch  officer  to  certify  the  quantity  fo 
{hipped  off,  to  the  commiffioners  and  officers  of  excife, 
where  the  entry  thereof  {hall  be  made  ;  who  are  required 
to  make  allowance,  or  repay  the  excife  of  the  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  or  mum,  fo  exported,  to  the  brewer  or  maker 
thereof,  within  one  month  after  fuch  exportation,  de- 
ducting three-pence  per  ton  for  the  charges  of  their 
officers. 

SecJ.  2.  If  any  perfon  {hall  caufe,  or  fuffer  any  liquors 
fo  {hipped  to  be  laid  on  land,  or  put  into  any  other  veffel 
within  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  he  fhall  forfeit 
the  fame,  and  fifty  pounds  more  for  every  calk  fo  unduly 
landed  or  put  on  board  any  veffel ;  the  one  moiety  to 
the  king,  &c.  the  other  to  the  informer  ;  and  their  ma- 
jefty's  commiffioners  and  officers  of  the  cuftom  {hall 
charge  every  mafter  of  any  veffel  in  his  victualling-bill, 
with  fo  much  beer,  ale,  cyder,  or  mum,  and  no  more, 
as  fuch  number  of  men  ufed  to  fpend  in  fuch  voyages ; 
the  excife  whereof  to  be  recovered  according  to  the  laws 
eftablifhed. 

SeiJ.  3.  The  rate  of  one  {hilling  the  ton  for  beer,  &c. 
exported,  {hall  be  levied  and  paid  under  fuch  rules  and 
penalties,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  by  the  laws  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  are  ordained. 

Seel,  4.  No  mum  imported  from  foreign  parts,  fhall 
have  any  part  of  the  cuftom  or  excife  repaid  upon  ex- 
portation. 

Stat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  15.  feiJ.  I.  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  meafure  for  retailing  ale  and  beer,  all  perfons  retail- 
ing ale  or  beer,  fhall  fell  their  ale  and  beer  by  the  full 
ale-quart,  or  ale-pint,  according  to  the  ftandard  remain- 
ing with  the  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer,  in  a  veffel 
made  of  wood,  earth,  glafs,  horn,  leather,  pewter, 
or  other  wholefome  metal,  marked  from  the  faid  ftandard 
in  the  exchequer,  or  city  of  London,  or  fome  other 
place,  where  a  ftandard  fhall  be  kept ;  and  not  any  other 
veffel  not  marked,  on  forfeiture  of  a  fum  not  exceeding 
forty  {hillings,  nor  lefs  than  ten  {hillings. 

Seel.  2.  If  any  inn-keeper,  alehoufe-keeper,  &c.  fhall 
fell  any  ale  or  beer  in  a  veffel  not  marked,  or  deny  to 
give  the  particular  number  of  quarts,  &c.  in  any  reckon- 
ing, fuch  inn-keeper,  &c.  fhall  not,  for  non-payment 
of  the  reckoning,  detain  any  of  the  perfon's  things  not 
paying  the  fame,  but  be  left  to  his  action  at  law. 

Self.  3.  The  fub-commiffioners,  or  collectors  of  excife, 
fhall  procure  a  fubftantial  ale-quart  and  ale-pint  of  brafs, 
according  to  the  exchequer-ftandard,  to  be  made,  fealed, 
and  certified  from  the  chamberlains  there,  without  fee, 
and  deliver  to  the  mayor  or  chief  officer  in  each  city, 
corporation,  borough,  and  market-town  within  their 
divifions,  where  there  is  not  one  already ;  and  the  chief 
officer  giving  a  receipt  for  it,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  fucceeding  officer.  The  fub-commiffioner  or 
collector  to  forfeit  for  every  default  therein  five  pounds. 

SecJ.  5.  Every  mayor,  or  chief  officer  of  every  city, 
borough,  or  market-town,  fhall,  on  requeft,  caufe  all 
fuch  ale-quarts  and  pints,  made  of  wood,  &c.  as  fhall 
be  brought  to  him  to  be  meafured  and  fized  with  fuch 
ftandard,  and  marked  with  W.  R.  and  a  crown;  which 
marks  the  faid  mayor,  or  chief  officer,  are  to  provide, 
and  to  take  not  above  a  farthing  for  marking  each  mea- 
fure. The  mayor  or  chief  officer,  not  doing  his  duty 
herein,  to  forfeit  five  pounds,  and  treble  damages  to  the 
party  grieved.  • 

SecJ.  6.  One  moiety  of  the  penalties  in  this  ait  to  the 
poor  of  the  place,  the  other  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re- 
covered by  the  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs,  before  a  juftice 
of  peace,  and  profecution  within  thirty  days  after  the 
offence  committed ;  and  the  juftice  of  peace  to  caufe  to 
levy  the  penalty. 

SecJ.  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  fhall  extend  to  beer  or  ale 
fold  to  be  fpent  out  of  the  houfe,  if  it  be  meafured  out 
by  the  ftandard. 

SecJ.  8.  Actions  brought  againft  juftices  of  peace,  or 
perfons  employed  by  them,  upon  the  execution  of  this 
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»ct,  {hall  be  laid  in  the  proper  county  only,  to  which  | 
the  general  iflue  may  be  pleaded,  &c.  and  upon  a  verdict,  | 
&c.  the  defendant  to  recover  treble  cofts. 

Sell.  9.  The  juftices  of  peace,  at  their  quarter-feffions, 
are  to  give  this  act  in  charge  to  the  juries. 

Sell.  10.  This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  colleges  or  halls 
in  the  univerfities. 

The  12  and  13  Will  III.  c.  11.  f.  19.  Nothing  in 
this  act  n  Will.  111.  c.  15.  (hall  extend  to  deprive  the 
univerfities  of  their  right  of  fizing  and  marking  of  mea- 
fures  for  ale  and  beer  within  their  jurifdictions. 

Stat.  13  Will.  III.  c.  5.  /  24.  No  common  brewer, 
innkeeper,  victualler,  or  retailer  of  beer  and  ale,  fhall 
ufe  any  fugar,  honey,  foreign  grains,  Guinea-pepper, 
the  liquor  called  ejjentia  bine  made  from  malt  and  water 
boiled  up,  coculus  Indies,  or  any  unwholefome  ingredients 
in  the  brewing  or  making  of  beer  or  ale ;  or  mix  any 
fugar,  &c.  with  any  beer  or  ale. in  calks,  after  the  fame 
is  cleanfed  ;  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  twenty  pounds.  See 
Ale  for  further  regulations  and  acts  of  parliament  con- 
cerning^?-; z\(o  fee  Brewers. 

BEGUQUELLA,  a  medicinal  plant,  the  root  of 
which  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  bloody-flux. 

BEHEN,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  appropriated  to  two 
roots,  very  difFerent  from  one  another  in  fhape,  colour, 
and  their  whole  external  appearance,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  the -names  of  white  and  redbehen. 

We  have  them  both  from  the  Levant,  and  they  feem 
to  be  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft ;  but  no  where 
in  fuch  plenty  as  about  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon.  The 
fame  virtues  are  attributed  to  both  kinds  of  behen,  but  the 
white  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs  them  in  the  greateft  degree  ; 
they  are  faid  to  be  great  cordials  and  reftoratives,  and  to 
be  good  in  nervous  complaints.     See  Balanus. 

BE1D.     feApocYNUM. 

BEIGE-SERGE,  is  the  name  which  the  people  of 
Poitou  give  to  a  fort  of  ferge,  which  is  black,  grey,  or 
tawny  :  others  call  it  fheep-coloured  ferge,  or  natural 
ferge;  becaufe  the  wool  with  which  it  was  manufactured 
was  never  dyed,  being  employed  both  for  the  warp  and 
for  the  woof,  fuch  as  it  came  from  the  fheep.  Beigesought 
to  be  compofed  of  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  reeds  at  leaft, 
each  reed  being  of  twenty  threads. 

BEIRA,  a  principality  of  Portugal,  divided  on  the 
north  from  the  province  Entre  Duero  and  Minho,  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  by  fome  part  oi 
the  Eftremadura  ;  on  the  fouth  by  another  part  of  that 
province,  and  by  the  Tagus,  or  Taio ;  and  on  the  eaft 
it  runs  contiguous  to  the  Spanifh  Eftremadura,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Leon. 

Aveiro  isaconfiderable  market-town,  fituateon  a  bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  which  is  pretty  large,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  haven  :  in  it  are  made  vaft  quantities  of 
fait,  which  are  exported,  fome  into  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  reft  into  foreign  countries.  The 
country,  though  not  fo  rich  and  fertile  as  fome  in  this 
kingdom,  or  moft  in  Spain,  is  yet  capable  of  producing 
good  corn,  wine,  and  other  ufeful  commodities,  if  rightly 
cultivated  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince are  fo  exceflively  lazy,  that  they  had  rather  beg, 
fteal,  or  do  any  thing,  than  cultivate  their  land  as  they 
ought. 

BELAY,  a  fea-term,  which  fignifies  the  fame  as 
fallen. 

Thus,  they  fay  belay  the  fail,  fheet,  &c.  that  is, 
fallen  it. 

BELELAIS,  a  fpecies  of  filk  refembling  taffetas,  ma- 
nufactured chiefly  at  Bengal  :  the  piece  contains  twenty 
yards. 

BELEMNITES,  or  lynx-Jione,  as  fome  call  it,  in 
Latin  lapis  lyncis,  or  daclylus  ideeus  ;  and  called  by  others 
in  Englifli,  the  arrow-head,  or  fingcr-Jione,  is  a  long  ftone, 
nearly  of  the  bignefs  of  one's  finger,  fometimes  more, 
fometimes  lefs,  round,  pointed,  or  of  a  pyramidal  figure, 
reprefenting  an  arrow,  They  are  of  different  colours, 
fome  white,  fome  grey,  fome  brown  :  they  are  generally 
imported  from  Candia,  but  fome  alfo  come  from  the 
Alps,  and  from  many  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  They  are  found  even  in  fandy  places  near 
Paris.  There  are  two  forts  of  them ;  the  one  being  put 
into  the  fire,  fends  forth  a  bituminous  fcent,  the  other 


emits  no  fceht  at  all.  The  former  is  probably,  fay  fome, 
what  the  ancients  called  lyncurius,  which  they  falfely 
imagined  to  be  a  fort  of  fuccinum,  formed  out  of  the  co- 
agulated urine  of  the  lynx.     But, 

The  bclcmnites  is  really  a  foflil-ftone,  which  refembles 
talc  by  its  weight  and  colour.  Its  exterior  form  has  oc- 
cafioned  it  to  be  taken  by  fome  for  the  petrified  tooth  of 
an  animal,  and  its  inward  colour  has  made  others  take  it 
for  a  petrified  horn. 

BELL,  a  popular  machine  generally  ranked  among 
the  mufical  inftruments  of  percuffion. 

BELL-FOUNDER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  are  ge- 
nerally employed  in  founding  bells  for  churches  ;  and 
confequently  there  are  few  of  this  trade.  It  requires 
fome  art  and  ingenuity  properly  to  mix  up  and  make  the 
bell-metal,  to  form  the  mould  in  the  ground,  and  to  fix 
the  core  to  fill  up  the  hollow  part  of  the  infide,  fo  as  to 
give  every  bell  the  exact  tone  and  found  intended,  as  the 
treble,  tenor,  bafs,  &c.  Some  knowledge  in  geometry, 
and  the  mechanical  powers,  is  alfo  neceffary,  to  form 
the  bell,  and  manage  with  eafe  fuch  heavy  bodies.  The 
bufinefs  is  profitable,  but  precarious ;  for  one  of  this 
bufinefs  alone  cannot  expect  to  be  fo  conftantly  employed 
as  thofe  in  other  branches  of  foundery,  efpecially  as  the 
fmall  bells  in  houfes  are  generally  eaft  by  the  brafs- 
founders. 

BELL-METAL.  See  Metal. 
BELLASOR.  The  Portugueze  and  the  Dutch  pro- 
nounce and  fpell  the  name  thus  in  their  maps,  rather 
than  Balajfor,  or  Balafire,  or  Balafira.  It  is  a  large  village 
in  the  kingdom  of  Orixa,  near  the  borders  of  Bengal, 
and  ftands  on  a  fine  river  three  leagues  from  the  fea,  be- 
tween the  Cape,  or  Punte  de  los  Palmeres,  and  ths 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  Englifli,  Dutch,  and 
French,  have  each  a  factory  there.  There  comes  a  fluff 
called  bellafor,  from  this  place,  where  it  is  manufactured  : 
it  is  made  of  the  herba,  the  rind  of  a  certain  tree,  which, 
being  prepared  and  drawn  out  fine,  works  like  filk,  and 
is  manufactured  either  with  cotton  or  with  filk.  The 
Englifli  import  the  bellafors  into  Europe.  The  pieces  are 
fourteen  yards  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a  yard  broad, 
Englifli  meafure.  There  are  fine  handkerchiefs  of  this 
(tuff. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire,  or  intenfity  of  its  heat,  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  a  prodigious  degree. 

The  learned  Dr.  Hales  meafured  the  furface  of  a  pair 
of  fmith's  bellows,  and  alfo  the  fpace  they  defcended 
through  in  a  fecond  of  time ;  by  which  he  found  the 
quantity  of  air  expelled  in  that  time  was  four  hundred 
and  ninety-five  cubic  inches  in  its  compreffed  ftate. 
Now,  to  find  what  degree  of  compreffion  it  fuffered,  he 
fixed  a  mercurial  gage  to  the  nofe  of  the  bellows,  and 
found  the  force  of  the  compreffed  air  fuflicient  to  raife 
the  mercury  one  inch  high,  at  a  mean.  Hence  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  force  with  which  the  bellows  impelled 
air  into  the  fire  was  one  tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Hence  alfo  it  follows,  that  the  air  driven 
through  the  nofe  of  the  bellows  in  one  fecond,  was  more 
than  495  inches  by  a  -3%  part  of  that  quantity, 'viz.  by 
16.5  inches,  which,  added  to  the  former,  make  51 1— 
inches  of  common  air.  To  find  the  velocity  with  which 
this  air  was  impelled,  he  meafured  the  area  of  the  orifice 
of  the  nofe,  and  by  that  divided  the  495  inches,  which 
gave,  for  the  quotient,  825  inches,  or  68,73  feet,  for  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  of  air,  which  rufhed  every  fecond 
through  the  nofe  of  the  bellows,  which  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  air  acting  conftantly  on  the  elaftic  re-acting  par- 
ticles of  the  fire  muft  immenfely  increafe  their  interline 
motion,  and  proportionably  augment  their  heat,  which 
confifts  therein,  and  from  which  all  our  fenfations  of  this 
kind  are  derived. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Martin  Triewald  of  Sweden  has 
lately  exhibited  a  new  invention  for  producing  a  conftant 
ftream  of  air,  to  blow  the  fire  of  great  forges,  founde- 
ries,  &c.  and  which  may  properly  be  called, 

Water-BtLLOws.  This  machine  confills  of  two  hollow 
bell-form  vefiels,  fufpended  from  the  ends  of  a  lever, 
which  is  put  into  motion  by  a  ftream  of  water  running 
into  two  troughs,  both  uniting  or  rather  joining  at  the 
ftream,  fo  that  only  one  at  a  time  can  receive  the  water, 
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which  running  to  the  larger  and  wider  end,  laid  over 
the  end  of  the  lever,  does,  by  its  weight,  carry  the  lever 
down  on  that  part,  till  by  defcending  the  water  all  runs 
out ;  and  then  the  other  trough,  which  was  filled  in  the 
mean  time,  preponderates,  and  forces  down  the  other 
end  of  the  lever;  and  thus  the  machine  is  conftantly 
kept  in  motion.  When  one  arm  of  the  lever  is  raifed, 
the  bell,  or  bellows  hanging  from  it  will  be  raifed  above 
the  furface  of  the  water,  in  which  the  machine  is  placed, 
that  it  may  be  filled  with  air.  Upon  the  defcent  of  the 
lever,  the  bell,  by  a  weight  affixed  to  it,  defcends  into 
the  water,  by  which  means  the  included  air  is  greatly 
compreffed,  and  thereby  forced  to  pafs  through  a  long 
fmall  leathern  tube,  going  from  the  top  of  the  bell  to 
other  metalline  tubes,  which  convey  it  to  the  fire.  Thusw 
by  means  of  thefe  two  librating  bells,  the  fire  is  agitated 
by  a  conftant  blaft  of  wind. 

Bellows-Maker.  This  is  a  very  ufeful  and  exten- 
five  bufinefs,  bellows  being  not  only  made  for  families, 
but  for  organs ;  for  blowing  frefh  air  into  mines ;  and 
for  carrying  on  a  great  number  of  mechanic  arts,  in 
many  of  which  they  are  of  very  different  fizes  and  con- 
ftrudtions,  and  fome  of  them  prodigioufly  large.  It  is  a 
profitable  bufinefs  for  the  mafter,  who  may  fet  up  in  a 
tolerable  way  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds.  They 
take  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  but  the  ufual 
wa<*es  of  a  journeyman  are  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
fhillinas  a  week. 

BENARES.  This  is  one  of  the  greateft  cities  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  feated  to  the  northward  of  the  Ganges, 
which  wafhes  its  walls  ;  its  trade  is  very  confiderable, 
particularly  in  filk  fluffs  and  cotton  linen,  both  white 
and  painted.  The  caravanferas  here  are  many,  and  very 
commodious,  in  the  principal  of  which  are  fold  the  moft 
valuable  goods,  under  two  vaft  galleries  raifed  in  the 
middle  of  the  court ;  and  as  it  is  commonly  the  arti- 
ficers themfelves,  who  come  here  to  fell  their  goods, 
ftrangers  may  have  them  at  firft-hand,  and  confequently 
cheaper  than  in  moft  of  the  other  cities  of  India,  where 
the  Banians,  Jews,  or  Armenians,  buy  them  to  re-fell. 
BEND,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  the  fame  as  fallen. 
Thus  to  bend  the  cable  is  to  faften  it  to  the  ring  of  the 
anchor. 

BENDS,  in  a  (hip,  are  the  fame  with  the  wailes,  or 
wales,  which  are  the  outmoft  timbers  in  a  fhip,  on  which 
men  fet  their  feet  in  climbing  up  the  fide.     They  are 
reckoned  from  the  water,  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  bend. 
They  are  of  great  fervice  in  ftrengthening  the  fhip,  and 
into  them  the  beams,  knees,  and  foot-hooks  are  bolted. 
BENGAL,  is  a  kingdom  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  In- 
doftan,  towards  the  fea ;    fome  formerly  believed,  and 
among  them  Moreri,  that  there  had  been  a  city  called 
Bengal,  which  had  given  its  name  to  the  kingdom,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.    It  is  certain  that  there  neither 
is,  nor   ever  was,  a  city  fo  called  in  thefe  parts  ;  and 
what  is  more,  there  is  no  city  at  all  feated  at  either  of 
the  Ganges  mouths,   as  the  faid  authors  have  afferted. 
If  there  is  a  metropolis,  it  muft  be  that  where  the  vice- 
roy refides,  which  was  formerly  at  Dacca,  or  Decca,  but 
for  a  long  time  paft  the  court  has  been  kept  at  Cafem- 
bazar; the  firft  of  thefe  two  cities  is  large,  and  fituated 
on  the  oriental  branch  of  the  Ganges,  near  fixty  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  and  the  other  upon  the  weftern  arm  of 
.     the  fame  river  at  fixty  leagues  above  Ougli. 

All  the  maps  of  this  country  are  faulty,  as  well  in  the 
form  as  latitude  of  this  kingdom's  coafts,  by  making  the 
Ganges  difcharge  into  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  to  lie  at 
twenty  three  degrees  of  latitude,  when  it  is  really  at 
twenty-one  degrees  fifteen  minutes ;  and  they  are  alfo 
very  defective  in  the  fituation  of  places. 

The  commerce  carried  on  here,  as  well  by  ftrangers 
as  the  inhabitants,  is  very  confiderable ;  and  in  which 
here  are  concerned,  Perfians,  Abiffins,  Arabians,  Gu- 
zuratines,  Malayfe,  Turks,  Moors,  Jews,  Georgians, 
Armenians,  and,  in  fine,  merchants  from  all  the  parts  of 
Afia.  All  the  Chriftian  nations  eftablifhed  in  India,  fend 
their  fhips  here,  as  it  is  the  merchandize  of  Bengal  that 
makes  a  confiderable  part  of  their  re-loading  for  Eu- 
rope, befides  thofe  they  extract  for  their  Indian  trade. 

The  moft   trading   cities,    and   where   the  Englifh, 
French 


,  and  Dutch,  have  their  moft  flourifhing  fettle- 
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ments,  are  Cafambazar,  Ougli  (Ougeli,  or  Hugueli) 
Pipeli,  and  Bellezoor ;  to  which  may  be  added  Patna  ; 
for  although  fome  place  it  without  the  jurifdiction  of 
Bengal,  by  making  it  the  capital  of  a  petty  kingdom 
fubjeft  to  the  Mogul,  yet  as  its  trade  is  all  carried  on 
through  Ougli,  we  fhall  not  feparate  it  from  the  afore- 
mentioned cities. 

The  Englifh  have  their  eftablifhments  at  Ougli,  Pe- 
peli,  and  Bellezoor ;  the  French  at  the  two  firft,  and  the 
Dutch  in  all  the  faid  five  places.  Ougli  is  the  city 
where  all  the  nations  concur,  who  carry  on  the  Bengal* 
trade,  and  where  the  richeft  merchants  of  the  country 
refide,  whether  Moors  or  Pagans.  Its  warehoufe  and 
(hops  are  always  full  of  rich  Indian  goods  ;  but  each  feet 
of  the  natives  have  their  particular  quarters  in  the  bazars, 
without  ever  mixing,  as  much  for  the  greater  freedom 
in  trade,  as  out  of  a  principle  of  religion,  which  hinders 
thefe  fuperftitious  people  from  having  a  too  great  fami* 
liarity  together. 

The  lodge  which  the  Dutch  occupy  at  this  place  is 
very  large  and  magnificent,  having  at  once  the  air  of  a 
fortification  and  palace.  The  director  lives  here  like  a 
prince;  and  next  to  Batavia,  this  is  the  place  where  the 
power  and  fplendor  of  the  company  appear  in  their 
greateft  luftre. 

Cafembazar  is  the  part  of  Afia  from  whence  the 
Dutch  draw  the  greateft  quantity  of  filks,  which  they 
bring  down  the  Ganges  to  Ougli,  and  from  thence  fend 
part  to  Japan,  and  part  to  Europe  ;  it  is  for  this  bufinefs 
that  they  maintain  a  confiderable  factory  here,  though 
they  are  furnifbed  by  it  alfo  with  a  quantity  of  taffetie3 
plain  and  ftriped,  and  the  fineft  linens  that  Bengal  pro- 
duces. 

The  crop  of  filks  at  Cafembazar  may  amount  in  a 
common  year  to  twenty-thoufand  bales  of  a  hundred 
pounds  each,  of  which  the  Dutch  company  have  leave 
to  buy  only  fix  or  feven  thoufand,  the  reft  are  divided 
between  the  Tartars  and  the  Mogul's  fubjects,  or  remain 
in  the  country  for  the  manufactures. 

At  Chiopera,  in  the  diftrict  of  Patna,  are  the  beft  re- 
fineries of  falt-petre,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greateft 
purchafes  of  this  commodity  are  made  ;  and  from  whence 
the  largeft  quantity  of  it  comes  that  is  exported  from 
Bengal;  and  it  is  for  this  trade  only  that  the  Dutch  have 
a  factory  here. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  regard  of  the  merchan- 
dize that  is  extracted  from  Patna  and  Cafembazar,  they 
muft  be  ready  to  be  carried  down  to  Ougli  at  the  end  of 
the  rainy  feafon,  as  the  canals  by  which  they  are  con- 
ducted grow  dry  in  two  months,  after  the  fair  weather 
Mouffon  commences,  and  then  the  land  carriage  greatly 
augments  the  expence. 

The  merchandizes  proper  for  Bengal  are  Japan  filver, 
copper,  Malacca  pewter,  Vermillion,  alkermes,,  quick- 
filver,  lead,  tables,  cabinets,   and  other  moveables  ja- 
paned,   porcelane  of  China  or  Japan,    looking-glaffes, 
cloths,  and  all  forts  of  European  merchandize,  pepper, 
fpice,  areca,  elephants  of  Ceylon,  and  their  teeth,  birds 
of  paradife,  and  Ternate  parroquets.     The  goods  of  the 
country's  growth,  or  that  are  brought  there  from  the 
neighbouring  kindoms,  with  which  the  Europeans  ufu- 
ally  load  their  fhips  for  the  homeward  bound  voyages, 
confift  in  raw   filks,    called  tanay  and  monta,  cotton- 
wool and  thread,  red  wood,  various  boles,  coffee,  cow- 
ries,   (or  cauris)   which  ferve   for  fmall  money  here ; 
white  and  yellow  wax,  canes,  and  rattans,  gutta  gamba, 
Bengal,  Lahor,  Coromandel,    and   Agra  indigo,   three 
forts    of  lacque,    myrrh,    various   perfumes,  fait,  rice, 
falt-petre  refined  and  unrefined,  terra  merita,  fugar,  and 
fugar-candy. 

With  thefe  two  laft,  the  Dutch  load  feveral  fhips  en- 
tirely every  year ;  part  for  their  own  accounts,  and  part 
on  freight  for  the  Moorifh  merchants,  deftined  princi- 
pally for  Perfia. 

There  is  likewife  exported  from  Bengal,  borax,  opium, 
grain,  gums,  and  medicinal  roots,  embroidered  counter- 
panes, carpets,  and  fluffs,  fent  to  China,  Japan,  Cam- 
boya,  Tunquin,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  India,  (and 
of  which  large  parcels  come  to  Europe)  fruits,  butter, 
(packed  in  copper  pots,  or  facks  made  of  buffalo  fkjns) 
honey,  various  forts  of  fweet-meats,  diamonds  (of  which 
4  K  here 
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here  is  an  ancient  mine  in  the  kingdom)  and  many  other 
fpecies  of  precious  ftones,  flaves,  either  of  the  country, 
where  the  poor  people  fell  their  children  to  fubfift,  or 
thofe  of  Aracan,  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  whofe  inha- 
bitants exercife  piracy  more  than  trade,  and  whofe  prin- 
cipal merchandize  confifts  in  their  unhappy  neighbours 
of  both  fexes,  reduced  by  them  to  flavery. 

Although  all  thefe  commodities  make  a  rich  object  of 
trade  to  the  nations  concerned  therein,  it  muft  notwith- 
ftanding  be  allowed,  that  the  dimities,  tickings,  linens, 
and  other  cotton  goods  made  here,  are  commodities  that 
the  European  companies  Clips  bring  back  in  the  greateft 
quantities,  and  with  which  the  Indian  merchants  alfo 
make  a  great  part  of  their  veffels  loading.  It  is  in  this 
kingdom  only,  that  the  herb  grows  of  which  many  forts 
of  goods  are  made ;  and  the  natives  of  the  country  who 
carry  on  the  inland-trade,  and  through  whofe  hands  al- 
moft  all  the  European  affairs  pafs,  are  the  Banians,  who 
are  all  either  merchants,  brokers,  bankers,  or  book- 
keepers, and  among  them  many  are  concerned  in  the 
marine-trade,  either  in  their  own  ftiips,  or  by  thofe  they 
freight. 

The  ftate  of  affairs  in  Bengalis  now  entirely  changed, 
lord  Clive  having  eftablifhed  peace  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, and  reduced  the  whole  country  under  the  jurif- 
diction  of  our  Eaft-India  company ;  fo  that  they  are  now 
the  fole  matters  of  this  important  territory.  They  are 
to  collect  all  the  revenues  of  the -kingdom,  and  to  ap- 
point all  the  public  officers,  &c.  He  has  fettled  an  an- 
nual falary  of  fifty  lack  upon  the  nabob,  and  near  that 
fum  upon  the  king,  or  mogul ;  the  company  is  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  revenues,  amounting 'to  between 
two  and  three  millions  yearly. 

BENIN'S  COAST,    fo  African-Coasts. 

BENZOINE.  or  Benjamin,  is  a  hard,  dry,  brittle 
refin,  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in  large  maffes, 
compofed  of  white  or  light  brown  pieces,  or  yellowiftl 
fpecks,  breaking  very  eafily  when  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  and  yielding  a  moft  pleafant  fmell.  That  which 
is  cleareft  from  drofs  and  other  impurities,  fmells  well, 
and  looks  whiteft,  is  accounted  the  belt.  The  pureft 
fort  readily  and  entirely  diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit. 
The  tree  which  produces  it  is  large  and  beautiful ;  its 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  lemon-tree,  but  are  fmaller 
and  whitifh  underneath.  Its  flowers  are  fmall,  and  re- 
femble thofe  of  the  bay-tree,  whence  Linna=us  has  made 
it  one  of  that  genus.  America  furnifties  us  with  no  ben- 
jamin, but  the  tree  which  produces  it  in  the  Eaft,  is  com- 
mon there. 

When  the  benjamin-tree  in  Java  and  Sumatra  are  fix 
years  old,  the  natives  cut  them  in  feveral  places  under 
the  large  branches  in  an  oblique  direction,  wounding 
them  to  the  wood.  The  benjamin  flows  from  thefe 
wounds,  and  is  white  and  foft  at  firft,  but  by  degrees  be- 
comes harder,  and  acquires  a  brownifh  or  reddifh  colour 
on  the  furface  from  the  air. 

Benjamin  is  a  great  and  powerful  expectorant.  It  is  given 
with  fuccefs  in  afthmas,  and  infarctions  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  inveterate  coughs.  The  flowers  are  however 
oftener  given  in  thefe  intentions  than  the  refin  in  fub- 
ftance.  A  tincture  of  it,  made  with  fpirit  of  wine  and 
dropped  into  water,  makes  what  is  called  lac  •uirginale, 
or  virgin's  milk,  which  is  ufed  to  take  pimples  out  of  the 
face. 

Flores  Benzoini,  flowers  of  benjamin.  Thefe  are  pre- 
pared by  putting  a  quantity  of  benjamin  in  grofs  powder 
into  a  fubliming  veffel,  and  placing  the  veffej,  with  its 
head  not  luted,  in  a  fand-heat.  The  flowers  will  pre- 
fently  begin  to  rife  into  the  head,  which  muft  be  often 
taken  off,  and  the  flowers  brufhed  out  upon  white  paper 
with  a  feather.  It  will  therefore  be  requifite  to  have 
two  heads  fitted  to  the  fubliming  veflel,  that  one  may  be 
clapped  on  as  foon  as  the  other  is  taken  off. 

In  this  operation,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  fire  be 
not  too  ftrong,  becaufe  it  will  throw  up  fome  oil,  and 
difcolour  the  flowers.  Thefe  are  a  wonderful  pectoral, 
and  particularly  in  afthmas  ;  for  they  greatly  attenuate, 
and  open  vifcid  obftrudtions,  and  cleanfe  the  bronchia. 

BERAMS,  a  coarfe  callicoe,  made  chiefly  at  Surat; 
fome  are  plain,  and  others  are  ftriped.  The  plain  pieces 
meafure  eleven  yards,  and  the  ftriped  fifteen.  The 
breadth  is  about  an  Englifti  yard. 


BERBERIS,  the  Barbary-bujh.  This  bufh  is  fre-- 
quently  found  growing  in  the  hedges  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  though  I  believe  it  is  not  a  native  of  this 
country;  but  the  feeds  have  either  been  fcattered  in  the 
places  where  they  are  found  growing  wild,  or  the  plants 
have  been  removed  out  of  gardens.;  for  I  have  never  feen 
it  growing  wild  in  any  of  the  woods':  but  wherever  any 
of  thefe  plants  happen  to  grow,  they  foon  propagate  vetv 
faft,  both  by  fuckers,  which  are  abundantly  fent  forth 
from  their  roots,  as  alfo  from  feeds  falling,  or  by  being 
fcattered  by  birds. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  with  many 
ftems  arifing  from  the  root,  and  thefe  do  branch  out  on 
every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  fhrub  or  bufh.     The 
branches  are  long  and  brittle,  armed  with  fharp  thorns 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  leaves,  which  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  triple,  like  the  three- thorned  acacia.     The  bark  is 
white  on  the  out-fide,  but  the  inner  bark  yellow.    The 
leaves  are   placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  which 
are  oval,  their  upper  part  being  blunt  and  rounded,  and 
neatly  indented  on  their  edges,  having  a  fharp  acid  juice. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches,  like  thofe  of  cur- 
rants ;  thefe  are  bottle-fhaped,  fpread  open  at  their  brims, 
and  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  having  fix  compreffed  ftamina, 
each  of  them  crowned  with  a  double  fummit :  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  is  fituated  a  roundifh  nectariura, 
divided  into  two  parts.     After  the  flower  is  fallen,  the 
germen  becomes  a  fruit  of  an  oblong  form,  having  one 
cell,  in  which  are  lodged  two  hard  oblong  feeds.     The 
flowers  are  produced  in  May;  thefe  have  a  ftrong  faint 
fmell  ;  fo  that  where  there  are  many  of  the  bufhes  grow- 
ing, it  is  very  difagreeable  for  any  perfon  to  approach 
them  at  that  feafon.     The  fruit  is  ripe  in  September, 
when  they  are  brought  in  plenty  to  the  London  markets, 
and  fold  for  pickling. 

The  inner  bark,  and  the  berries  of  this  fhrub,  are 
ufed  in  medicine.  The  inner  bark  is  accounted  opening 
and  attenuating,  and  is  efteemed  good  againft  the  jaun- 
dice, taken  either  in  infufion  or  decoction.  The  fruit 
is  very  cooling  and  reftringent,  and  good  to  moiften  the 
mouth,  and  quench  thirft  in  burning  fevers.  A  conferve 
made  of  the  fruit  is  ferviceable  againft  all  kinds  of  fluxes, 
and  is  frequently  ordered  in  the  jaundice.  The  feeds  are 
alfo  reckoned  to  have  the  fame  quality,  but  are  feldom 
ufed.     Miller. 

BERCHEROIT,  a  weight  ufed  in  Ruffia  for  weighing 
pot-alhes,  and  other  dry  goods,  and  anfwers  to  three 
hundred  and  fixty  pounds  averdupoife. 

BERGAMO,  a  coarfe  tapeftry,  which  is  manufac- 
tured with  feveral  forts  of  fpun  thread,  as  flocks  of  filk, 
wool,  cotton,  hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goat's  hair.  It  is 
properly  a  weft  of  all  thofe  forts  of  thread,  the  warp  of 
which  is  commonly  of  hemp.  It  is  wove  on  a  loom,  al- 
moft  like  linen  cloth.  Some  pretend  it  was  called  ber- 
gamo,  becaufe  the  people  of  Bergamo  in  Italy  were  the 
firft  inventors  of  it. 

Roan  and  Elbeuf,  cities  of  the  province  of  Normandy 
in  France,  furnifh  a  confiderable  quantity  of  bergamos 
of  all  colours,  and  mixtures  of  colours  :  fome  after  the 
manner  of  the  point  of  Hungary  (Point  d'Hongrie;) 
others  with  broad  ftripes,  worked  with  the  figures  of 
flowers,  birds,  or  other  animals  :  fome  with  broad  and 
narrow  ftripes,  even,  and  without  figures  :  others  again, 
which  are  called  China's  and  Scale's,  becaufe  they  are 
worked  fo  as  to  imitate  the  point  of  China,  and  the  fcales 
of  fifties.  They  make  at  Roan  a  particular  fort  of  ber- 
gamo,  which  they  call  twine,  or  twift,  [tortin  in  French) 
becaufe  they  ufe  twifted  wool  in  it ;  they  alfo  make  fome 
at  Touloufe. 

The  height  or  length  of  the  bergamos  is  moft  com- 
monly an  ell  and  a  half,  an  ell  and  three-fourths,  two 
ells,  or  two  ells  and  a  half  French  meafure.  They 
make,  neverthelefs,  fome  of  two  ells  and  three  quarters  ; 
but  thefe  are  not  common,  being  feldom  made  but  for 
merchants  who  will  have  them  fo.  There  are  of  thefe 
tapeftries  fome  fine,  fome  middling,  and  fome  coarfe,  or 
common. 

Formerly  the  French  ufed  to  fend  feme  bergamos  into 
foreign  countries,  particularly  towards  the  north  :  but, 
at  prefent,  they  are  fcarce  ufed  any  where  but  within  the 
kingdom,  and  chiefly  at  Paris,  there  being  few   tradef- 

men, 
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men,  or  mean  people,  in  that  great  city,  who  would  not 
think  it  a  difgrace,  if  when  they  fet  up,  they  had  not  a 
bergamo  tapeftry  in  their  rooms.  Thefeare  likewife  called 
tapeftry  ot  the  ftreet  St.  Dennis,  or  of  the  gate  of  Paris 
becaufe  there  are  more  of  them  fold  in  thtt  part  of  the 
town  than  any  where  elfe  in  Paris. 

They  who  trade  in  thofe  tapeftries  are  the  mercers, 
upholfterers,  and  brokers;  but  the  former  only  have  them 
from  the  places  where  they  are  manufaaured.     See  Ta 

P£STRY. 

BERGAMOT,  or  Burgamote,  the  name  of  a  cer- 
Te'Jra  ant  COldhl  effence  ;  calIed  Mo  effentia  de 

It  is  extracted  from  a  kind  of  lemon  in  Italy,  called 
bergamot,  which  they  fay,  owes  its  origin  to  an  Italian, 
who  took  a  fancy  to  graft  a  lemon-tree  upon  the  ftock 
ot  a  bmgamot  pear-tree,  whence  the  lemons  produced 
from  this  union,  participated  of  both  the  nature  of  the 
citron-tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The  inventor  kept  this 
d.fcovery  fecret  for  a  long  time,   and  enriched  himfelf 

To  extradt  the  ejentia  de  cedra,  they  cut  the  vellow  or 
external  rind  of  the  lemon  into  fmall  pieces,  and  fqueeze 
them  mto  a  glafs  vefiel,  ln  the  fame  manner  as  you 
Iqueeze  orange-peel  to  perfume  a  glafs  of  wine.  By  this 
means  there  13  produced  an  ethereal  oil  very  fubtile,  and 
ot  a  charming  fmell. 

«FP^C#^'aC'  £omachick>  ^d  cephalic.     Lemery. 

iifc-KOEN  in  Norway,  was  once  a  firft  rate  Hans- 
town  and  the  feat  of  a  bifhop  and  grand  bailey,  though 
Jts  trade  has  for  fome  time  gone  very  much  to  decay :  at 
prefent  its  principal  exports  are  tar,  ordinary  nine  or  ten 

Z,  %  r  [altTd'  ftock-fifh'  herrinss>  and  falm°n; 

here   all  forts  of  corn  may  be  imported,  on  paying  a 
cuftom  of  twelve  ftivers  fpecie  per  barrel. 

BERKSHIRE  produces  fome  commodities  for  export- 
ation   the  woollen  manufaftures  at  Reading,  Faringdon, 
Newbury,  &c.  being  very  conf.derable  in  cloth,  dru|gets 
duroys,  ferges,  fhalloons,  and  ftufFs  ;  and  at  the  firft  of 
thefe  towns  has  been  eftablifhed  for  fome  years  paft  a 
moft  extenfive  fabric  of  canvas,  or  fail-cloth,  which  is 
brought  to  fuch  perfeaion  as  to  equal  in  goodnefs  any 
that  was  formerly  imported  from  Holland  or  France,  to 
the  no  fmall  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  who 
in  large  numbers  are  thereby  employed  :  and  whilft  it  fo 
plentifully  fupphes  the  exporting  branch  of  commerce,  it 
is  not  barren  in  produas  for  home  confumption,  having 
corn    cattle,  and  wood,  (efpecially  beech  and  oak)   in 
abundance.     This  county,  Gloucefterfhire,  and  Wilts 
fend  yearly  to  London  about  fix  thoufand  ton  of  cheefe! 
the  half  by  land-carnage,  and  the  other  moiety  by  barge 
from  Lechlade,  Abingdon,  Newbury,  and  Reading  and 
in  return  ,s  furmfhed  with  falt-butter  in  firkins  from  that 
C   rVd°t 7&P  7        deficiency  of  their  dairies. 

th«     h  e-?%  has   a   reSu,ar   fortification, 

though  not  very  formidable.  The  frequent  wars  which 
happen  in  Germany  feem  to  render  it  an  efiential  article 
to  fortify  the  capitals  of  fovereign  princes,  not  only  as 
the  rendence  of  their  courts,  but  as  the  place  in  which 
a  very  great  portion  of  their  wealth  centers 
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are  fen t  all  over  Europe,  and  alfo  to  America.     Their 
export  of  woollen  cloth  to  Ruffia  was  once  confidence 
but  at  prefent  .s  very  fmall.  So  many  thoufands  of  French 

:  tT  hf !ng  f0U,nd  Pr0teai0n  in  this  counSy, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  and  wrought  fillcs  are  hardly  to  be 

bought  in  any  place  fo  cheap.  y 

wf  T,«lyfi  ff  a,king,'-  "0thiriS  «  Superior  to  induftry. 
We  often  find  that  things  which  appear  contrary  to  nT- 

bour  ar«  Wi t0  Per/eai0" Py  P^feverance  "and  1  - 
bour.  «  Indeed  I  was  furprized  (fays  Mr.  Hanway)  to 
learn  that  the  environs  of  Berlin  produced  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  raw  filk;    and  fome  of  the  cour  iers 

firhJS ufedfc°mmJerCial.fchemes  flattered  themfelves 
that  the  climate  would  admit  of  a  large  produftion  of  this 

tlTw      ume  U,aPPears  next  to  impoffible  :  and  though 

nanWn  *  IT  the  manufaaori«  °f  f>lk  into  his  ola 

exDca    ws  felnot  P'T ife  that  fuccefs  which  **>' 

expeft.  Some  of  the  people  moft  interefted  this  way 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  me,  that  whilft  we  wereTe- 
batmgin  England  about  the  reduaion  of  duties  on  China 

noh/e V  ^^  h3d  tak£n  their  meafures  t°  mono- 
polize this  commodity  in  that  empire;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  difcern  from  hence  how  much  they  ndfne  to 
the  French  mtereft  whilft  the  French  fecretly  wfh  to 
fee  the  wings  of  the  Pruffian  eagle  dipt." 

rhe  exchange  in  Berlin  is  ordinarily  about  one  hundred 

n  Amft7rdamr  °  '■£"  t^  f*>  ~  hu"dred  rixd°Ila~ 
m  5  r  ??'  T$£y  keeP  their  accounts  in  dollars  • 
goede  grofchin,  and  phenigen.  "wars, 

lHAr^8en    77- i  goede  grofchin. 

24  Goede  grofchm     j  dollar. 

t  V  hey{eckon  S  dollars  to  a  louis  d'or,  and  6  dollars 

Stfrn^'  %d °"arS  *  ducat  ful1  ^ight 
BERMUDAS,  or  Summer  Islands.   Thefe  received 


Grangers  remark,  that  Berlin  is  a  little  Paris,  the 
French  language  being  almoft  as  well  underftood  as  the 
Lrerman  This  city  abounds  in  elegant  figures  and 
regular  itreets,  and  is  computed  near  one  third  as  bio-  as 
J^ondon,  yet  it  has  not  above  one  eighth  part  of  the°in- 
naoitants  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  eafily  accounted  why 
grafs  ,s  found  growing  in  many  of  the  capital  ftreets. 
1  he  inhabitants  were  formerly  computed  at  80,000 ;  now 
they  are  reckoned  i  io,ooo,  including  the  garrifon  of 
10,000  :  all  the  Pruflian  dominions,  &SiIefia T  excepted, 
Hardly  contain  two  millions  of  people. 

This ;  acquisition  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  fubiects  is 
imputed  to  the  good  condua  of  the  king,  in  arantine 
privileges  and  lands,  fufficient  to  induce  many  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  ,n  this  capital ;  and  confidering  this  country  is 
fo  extremely  defpotic  and  military,  without  any  foreign 
trade,  and  furrounded  by  neighbours  who  want  little  or 
nothing  of  them  manufaaories  here  may  be  faid  to  flou- 
rish They  make  woollen  cloth  fufficient  for  the  army, 
and  great  part  of  their  home  confumption  ;  and  Silefia  is 
well  known  to  produce  a  great  fupply  „f  lincnS;  which 


...        ... »  -•  ""wic-H- islands.    iJieerecev. 

their  primitive  denomination  from  one  Bermudas  a 
Spaniard,  their  firft  difcoverer;  and  were  afterward 
called  Summer  IJlands,  from  Sir  George  Summers    who 

h^brtthWreCThl'   r d  ^Kan°^  V°yage  ^re  -figged 
hs  breath.     They  he  withm  the  limits  of  the  grant  that 
was  made  to  the  Virginia  company,  who  fold  Them   o  a 
hundred  and  twenty  perfons  of  their  own  fociety!  and 
thefe  afterwards  obtained  a  charter  from  kine  fames 
which  confirmed   their  property.     This  new  !ornpany 
foon  endeavoured  to  render  their  land  profitable,  by  the 
eftabliftment  of  a  colony,  and  accordingly  fen    ^fhip 
there  w,th  the  firft  adventurers  in   i6iof  under  the  d  - 
region  of  Mr.  Richard  Moore,  who  made  them  an  ex! 
cellent  governor,   and  foon  put  them  in  a  capacity  to 
defend   themfelves     by  building  a  handfome  town  and 
ftrong  forts  ;  and  by  his  prudent  management,  he  difan! 
pointed  the  Spaniards  attempts  to  land  on,  ar^d  conquer 
thefe  iflands  in  ,614      His  firft  fettlement  was  upon  a 
Plain  ,n  St.  George's  Ifland,  where,  from  a  habitation  of 
palmeto  leaves,  fprung  up  St.  George's  town,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  and  beft  built  in  our  American  cdonies. 
1  his  worthy  man  was  fucceeded  by  Capt.  Daniel  Tucker 

ceflor,  and  having  feen  more  of  the  world,  exerted  his 

A  a  uflVT  °f  the  colony  now  P"  under  hi  care 
and  eftablifhed  a  regular  form  of  government,  traced  out 
plantauons,  and  obliged  every  one  to  build  uniformly  "n 
the  town,  and  to  plant  regularly  in  the  country  °  fo  tW 
a  beautiful  fymetry  was  feen  through  the  whok'of  their 

ETcTa*  and,pleafure  with  P-fit  was  thus  Wended^ 
In  1619   this  volant  governor  quitted  to  another,  who 

olanterrr  hT  E"g'and  Wkh  f°Ur  ftiPS  a"d  five  huS 
planters,  which  were  equalled  in  number  by  thofe  al- 
ready fettled  there,    fo  that  the  colony  began  now  to 

2 5edfirb7  bmelaWS  W£re^d»  thefoverTent 
in  our  other  I'  bygOVer,nor'  Pou"oil,  and  aflembly,  as 
n  our  other  American  plantations  ;  and  CaptainTucker 
having  before  eftablifhed  a  militia,  they  were  fecured 
agamtt  the  attacks  of  any  enemy.  7  CUKd 

The  number  of  thefe  iflands  is  uncertain    as  hv  f„m„ 
they  are  reckoned  to  be  three  hundred     whiK 
make  them  above  five  hundred.     They  fi i„  Sa!>  T 
dlftfn?0;  n°rthj;  3nd  ^  35°  °f  weSlonghS  , ", ^ 
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The  air  is  deemed  extremely  wholefome,  and  the 
country  vaftly  pleafant ;  the  foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  info- 
much  that  Indian  corn  (their  chief  fupport)  is  reaped 
twice  here,  between  the  months  of  March  and  December ; 
and  all  the  plants,  flowers,  and  trees,  peculiar  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  grow  here  in  great  perfection,  as  thofe 
tranfplanted  from  Europe  do;  and  befides,  among  the 
fruits,  the  oranges  here,  in  ev.ery  refpedt,  exceed  thofe 
either  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies  ;  as  among  the  foreft- 
trees  the  cedar  does  for  any  ufe  or  purpofe  whatfoever, 
more  particularly  in  fhips,  fo  that  the  Bermudas  Hoops  are 
become  famous,  both'for  fervice  and  failing. 

St.  George's  Town  (the  capital)  has  no  lefs  than  feven 
ports  to  defend  it,  though  indeed  the  whole  coaft,  and 
the  unknown  rocks,  are  natural  bulwarks  to  this  country, 
fo  that  the  inhabitants  live  free  from  the  apprehenfions 
of  an  enemy,  and  as  happy  as  a  mild  government,  and 
a  delightful  country  can  make  them  :  it  is  true,  that  the 
pleafing  profpeft  of  riches  has  been  the  principal  attrac- 
tion to  the  peopling  of  moft  of  our  other  colonies,  though 
the  fettling  thefe  ifles  was  apparently  from  different  mo- 
tives, as  their  trade  is  very  limited,  and  confequently  the 
opportunities  of  making  a  fortune  very  rare  ;  fo  that  the 
greateft  inducement  the  ftate  had  to  fettle  them,  was  to 
keep  them  from  being  poffeffed  by  any  other  nation  : 
but  that  arifing  to  the  adventurers,  was  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  a  fafe  and  quiet  retreat,  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  that  the  other  parts  of  the  world  laboured  under, 
of  which  they  had  none  here  to  ruffle  and  difturb  them ; 
fo  that  many  with  this  philofophic  difpofition,  and  who 
could  content  themfelves  with  the  pleafures  and  plenty  of 
the  country,  retired  here  with  their  fortunes,  or  others 
;  did  to  procure  or  preferve  health,  and  fome  few  on  ac- 
count of  religion. 

Their  trade  chiefly  confifts  in  timber  and  provifions, 
(which  they  fend  to  the  other  parts  of  America)  a  fmall 
quantity  of  tobacco,  and  the  building  of  floops,  as  before- 
mentioned  ;  fo  that  though  it  has  for  fome  time  been  a 
very  flourifhing  colony,  it  is  very  little  beneficial  to  the 
mother-country,  otherwife  than  by  the  clothing  and  other 
neceffaries  it  takes  from  us,  which  cannot  be  inconfide- 
rable,  when  the  fmalieft  computation  makes  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  in  number  at  leaft  nine  thoufand. 

BERNE,  in  Switzerland.  The  commerce  of  borfes 
and  other  cattle  brings  in  here  large  funis  of  money ; 
that  of  grain  is  a  principal  article ;  the  white-wines  of 
the  coaft  and  the  Vaud  are  very  much  efteemed ;  of 
which  the  cantons  of  Fribourgh  and  Soleure  confume 
a  great  deal.  Its  manufactures  confift  in  the  fpinning  of 
filk  ferret,  which  employs  more  than  four  thoufand  per- 
fons;  in  linen  and  hempen  cloths  of  all  forts,  dimities, 
cotton  cloth  for  printing,  filk  fluffs,  and  others  with  filk 
and  cotton,  flannels,  cotton  and  wool,  cotton  and  thread, 
filk,  worfted,  cotton,  and  thread  (lockings,  ferrets,  tapes, 
and  fine  paper.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  manufactures 
owe  their  eftablifhment  to  the  French,  who  found  here 
an  afylum  from  their  perfecution,  and  fuccours  beyond 
their  hopes.  The  ferret  and  thread  find  a  vent  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  other  parts  of  Switzerland  ;  the  linens 
and  table-cloths  (of  which  here  is  made  a  prodigious 
quantity)  fell  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  America; 
thefe  being  the  fineft  and  beft  of  any  wrought  in  all  the 
cantons.  The  dimities  are  very  like  thofe  of  Holland 
and  Flanders  ;  many  of  the  cotton  cloths  are  printed  in 
feveral  fabricks,  as  well  in  the  city  as  other  places  of  the 
canton,  and  the  reft  are  fold  for  the  fame  ufe  to  Geneva, 
Neufchatel,  Morat,  and  Bale. 

The  ftocking-weavers  get  their  wools  from  Leipzig, 
which  they  have  fpun  in  the  manner  as  to  make  ftockings 
of  two,  three,  and  four  threads,  fold  chiefly  in  Italy, 
where  their  beauty  and  goodnefs  has  brought  this  fabrick 
into  great  efteem.  The  filks  manufactured  here  ferve 
principally  for  the  confumption  of  the  cantons,  among 
which  it  ftands  the  fecond  rank,  though  in  bignefs  it  is 
one-third  of  the  whole.  It  has  many  confiderable  towns 
and  places  fubjedt  to  it,  where  divers  manufactures  are 
eftablifhed,  or  fome  trade  carried  on. 

BERRY.     The  fheep  and  wool  of  this  province  in 

France  are  the  principal  materials  it  furnifhes  for  trade ; 

its  corn,  iron,  hemp,  nut-oil,  wines,  and  wood,  would 

alfo  occafion  a  tolerable  good  traffic,  had  they  navigable 
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rivers  to  carry  them  off.  The  fineft  wool  is  fold  for 
Rouen,  and  only  the  inferior  forts  worked  up  here,  of 
which  are  made  the  coarfe  cloths,  called  drab  de  Berry, 
and  fome  ordinary  ferges,  druggets,  linfey-woolfey,  &c. 
at  Bourges,  Iffoudan,  Chateauroux,  Vierfon,  Selles, 
Aubigny,  St.  Amant,  la  Chaftres,  Caftillon,  Mehun, 
Dun-le-Roi,  St.  Benoift-du-Sault,  Buzancois,  Leve- 
roix,  St.  Lavin,  Sancerre,  Linferies,  Leret,  La  Cha- 
pelle-danguillon,  Aime-le-Chateau,  St.  Guatier,  Ivry-Ie- 
Pre,  Argenton,  Neuvy  St.  Sepulcre,  Argent,  Valen- 
cay,  Cinconet,  Bangy,  Sancergues,  Les  Aix,  Blanca- 
fort,  and  Enrichement,  in  all  from  47  to  48,000  pieces. 
BERWICK  was  originally  a  Scotch  town,  and  has 
never  to  this  day  been  accounted  any  part  of  England  ; 
it  has  divers  cuftoms  diftinct  from  thofe  of  either 
kingdom,  and  is  privileged  as  a  place  of  liberty  of 
itfelf ;  it  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  Merfe,  or 
March,  which  is  ftill  called  the  fhire  of  Berwick. 

This  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  grafs,  with 
the  former  of  which,  and  falmon,  Berwick  carries  on  a 
great  commerce  ;  as  Duns  (famous  for  the  birth  of  John 
Duns  Scotus)  does  by  a  weekly  market  for  cattle  and 
other  things;  fo  that  it  has  the  beft  trade  in  this  country. 
By  fiat.  22  Edw.  IV.  cap.  8.  feci.  1.   no  merchandize 
fliall  be  fhipped  in  any  creek  or  other  place  betwixt  Tin- 
mouth  and  Berwick,  but  only  in  the  port  or  haven  of 
Berwick  :    and  no  perfon,  faving  the  burgeffes  and  free- 
men of  Berwick,  fliall  caufe  any  falmon  to  be  fold,  which 
fhall  be  taken  in  the  water  of  the  Tweed.     And  if  any 
perfon  offend  contrary  to  the  faid  ordinances,  the  faid 
perfon  fliall  forfeit  all  the  faid  merchandize.     And  it  fhall 
be  lawful  to  any  of  the  king's  fubjedts  to  feize  all  fuch 
merchandize  fo  forfeited,  containing  the  fum  of  the  value 
of  the  faid  goods :  the  king  to  have  one  half  of  fuch  mer- 
chandize forfeited,  and  money  recovered  ;  and  the  perfon 
which  fhall  feize  and  purfue  in  form  aforefaid,  to  have 
the  other  half. 

Seel.  2.  The  merchants  and  freemen  of  the  faid  town, 
may  of  the  grace  of  the  king,  have  to  farm  all  waters 
royal,  and  fifhing  places,  within  the  faid  town  of  Berwick, 
and  feigniory  of  the  fame,  paying  for  the  fame  as  much  as 
any  other  perfon  will  do.  And  the  fame  merchants  and" 
freemen  may  from  henceforth  enjoy  to  them,  their  heirs 
and  fucceffors  for  ever,  all  liberties  and  cuftoms,  which 
at  any  time  before  pertained  to  the  faid  town.  And  they 
may  fhip  all  goods  and  merchandizes  there,  and  carry 
them  to  what  place  they  will,  and  there  difcharge,  and 
recharge  with  corn  or  any  other  victual  or  merchandizes, 
and  bring  the  fame  to  Berwick  for  victualling  thereof. 

Seel.  3.  This  act  fhall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  bifhop 
of  Durham  in  any  thing  belonging  to  him. 

Stat.  1.  cap.  28.  An  act  for  confirmation  of  the  king's 
letters  patent,  dated  at  Weftminfter  the  30th  of  April, 
anno  2  Jac.  I.  granted  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  bur- 
geffes of  the  borough  of  Berwick  uponTweed,  and  their 
fucceffors  ;  and  of  the  franchifes,  privileges,  and  cuftoms 
of  the  faid  borough. 

By  fiat.  20  Geo.  II.  cap.  42.  feci.  3.  Wales  and  Berwick 
upon  Tweed  fhall  be  included  in  all  acts  of  parliament 
wherein  the  kingdom  of  England  fhall  be  mentioned. 

BERYL,  the  name  of  a  precious  ftone,  though  very 
much  mifapplied  at  prefent,  our  jewellers  calling  one  of 
the  brown  cryftals  and  alfo  the  finer  cornelians  by  it;  but 
it  truly  and  properly  belongs  to  a  pellucid  gem,  of  a 
bluifh-green  colour,  which  the  ancients  called  by  this 
name,  and  which  they  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  it ;  though 
they  generally  call  it  the  aqua  marina,  or,  as  they  fpeak 
it,  the  egg,  or  eagle  marine. 

It  is,  when  perfect  and  free  from  blemifhes,  a  very- 
beautiful  ftone,  though  of  no  great  price  at  prefent.  It 
is  found,  like  moft  of  the  other  gems,  both  in  the  pebble 
and  columnar  form,  but  in  the  latter  moft  frequently.  In 
the  pebble  form  it  ufually  appears  of  a  roundifh  but  flattifb. 
figure,  and  commonly  is  full  of  fmall  flat  faces  irregu- 
larly difpofed.  Its  moft  frequent  fize  in  this  ftate  is  that 
of  a  fmall  tare,  and  from  this  it  is  formed  up  to  that  of  a 
pea,  a  horfe-bean,  and  even  a  walnut.  It  is  however 
much  more  frequent  in  the  columnar,  or  cryftalline  form, 
in  which  it  always  confifts  of  hexangular  columns  ter- 
minated by  hexangular  pyramids  ;  thefe  are  found  ia 
clutters,  ten  or  more  ufually  together,  in  tbe  fiffures  of 
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the  foliJ  ftrata  growing  to  the  ftonc?.  It  is  ever  regu- 
larly of"  a  pale  colour,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  blue  and 
crreen  ;  it  never  receives  any  other  admixture  of  colour 
fnto  it,  nor  lofes  any  one  of  thefe,  but  it  has  its  genuine 
tin<»e  in  all  the  degrees,  from  a  very  deep  and  dufky  to 
the°paleft  tinge  imaginable,  of  the  hue  of  fea-water. 

The  beryl  in  its  moil  perfect  ftate  approaches  to  the 
hardnefs  of  the  garnet,  but  it  is  often  fofter.  Our 
jewellers  in  general  tell  us  it  is  no  harder  than  cryftal, 
but  this  is  owing  to  their  own  ignorance  in  not  diftin- 
<niifhimr.  between  coloured  cryftals  of  this  tinge,  and 
true  beryls.  Bluifh-green  cryftals  are  not  uncommon  in 
mines  where  there  are  copper  and  iron  ;  and  they  are 
fcarce  lefs  common  under  the  name  of  beryls;  and  when 
they  are  genuine,  they  are  greatly  inferior,  both  in  hard- 
nefs and  luftre,  to  the  Oriental  and  Peruvian  kinds. 

The  beryl  lofes  its  colour  in  a  charcoal  fire  ;  it  emits  a 
thin  and  line  blue  flame,  and  is  rendered  colourlefs  and 
pellucid  ;  but  when  thus  diverted  of  its  colour,  it  has  far 
lefs  beauty  than  any  of  the  other  coloured  gems  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  indeed  little  fuperior  to 
common  cryftal.  As  to  its  virtues,  its  colour  being  the 
fame  with  that  of  fea-water,  has  led  fanciful  people  to 
the  advifing  it  to  be  worn  to  prevent  fkknefs  :  it  is  faid 
to  be  an  aftringent;  but  cryftal,  in  all  probability,  pof- 
fefles  the  fame  virtues  with  it  in  this  refpect.  Its  colour 
is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  cupreous  and  ferrugineous 
particles,  but  they  are  in  too  frnall  quantity  to  have  any 
effect  as  medicines. 

BES,  an  ancient  Roman  weight.  It  is  two-thirds  of 
an  integer,  generally  of  a  pound. 

BESlSTAN,  orBERSTEN.  Thus  at Conftantinople, 
Adrianople,  and  in  fome  other  towns  within  the  grand 
fignior's  dominions,  they  call  thofe  places  where  the 
merchants  have  their  fhops,  and  expofe  their  merchan- 
dizes to  fale.  Each  fort  of  merchants  have  their  parti- 
cular beft/lan,  which  muft  alfo  be  underftood  of  the 
workmen,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  trade  working  in  the 
fame  place.  Thefe  beftftans  are  commonly  large  galleries, 
vaulted  over,  whofe  gates  are  fhut  every  night.  Some- 
times the  wardens  and  keepers  of  the  beftftans  will  anfwer 
for  the  merchandizes,  on  paying  them  a  very  moderate 
perquifite  for  each  fhop. 

There  are  two  beftftans  at  Conftantinople,  the  old  and 
the  new  one. 

The  old  one  was  built  in  the  year  1461,  under  the 
reign  of  Mahomet  II.  There  are  but  few  fine  merchan- 
dizes in  it.  Here  they  fell  all  forts  of  weapons,  efpe- 
cially  fabres,as  likewife  horfe-harnefs,  indifferent  enough, 
though  fome  of  it  is  enriched  with  filver,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious ftones. 

The  new  befijian  is  defigned  for  all  forts  of  merchan- 
dizes, and  yet  one  hardly  fees  there  any  thing  but  the 
fineft  and  richeft  works ;  as  plate,  furs,  vefts,  car- 
pets, and  fluffs  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  and  goat's-hair ; 
nor  are  precious  ftones  and  porcelain,  or  China  ware, 
wanting  there. 

This  bejijlan,  which  is  alfo  called  the  great  befijian,  is 
a  round  building,  all  of  free-ftone.  It  has  four  gates, 
whkh  are  never  opened  but  in  the  day-time.  In  the 
night  a  watch  is  locked  up  in  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
Jhops.  Each  branch  of  trade,  or  trading  company,  has 
a  place  afiigned,  out  of  which  no  perfon  can  fell,  nor 
even  expofe  to  fale  the  fame  forts  of  merchandizes.  The 
Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  merchants,  have  their  fhops 
for  drapery  goods  in  this  bejijlan. 

Merchandizes  are  very  fafe  in  fuch  places,  the  gates 
of  which  are  always  fhut  betimes.  The  Turkifh  mer- 
chants who  have  fhops  there,  go  and  lie  at  their  houfes 
in  the  city  :  as  for  the  Chriftians  and  the  Jews,  they  re- 
tire in  the  evening  beyond  the  water  to  the  fuburb  Pera, 
and  return  the  next  morning.     See  Bazar. 

The  beftftans  of  Adrianople  are  very  fine,  efpecially  that 
where  the  fluffs  are  fold,  and  that  in  which  are  the  fhoe- 
makers  fhops. 

BESORCH,  a  coin  of  tin,  or  of  fome  alloyed  metal, 
current  atOrmus,  at  the  rate  of  about  feven  fort) -nine 
parts  of  a  farthing  fterling.  Ten  beforchs  are  worth  one 
pays;  four  pays,  one  fondis;  ten  pays,  one  chay,  -..bout 
four  pence  farthing  and  half  a  farthing  Englifh  ;  twenty 
pays  one  mamoudi,  eight-pence  three  farthings  Englifh ; 
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two  mamoudis  oneabiflis,  or  feventeen  pence  halfpenny; 
twenty-five  pays  make  a  larin  ;  five  larins  a  reale,  or  rix- 
dollar:  and  one  hundred  mamoudis  a  toman.  They  reck- 
on at  Ormus  by  tomans,  as  they  do  in  Holland  by  pounds 
de  grofs. 

BETEL,  is  a  plant  in  great  repute  all  over  the  Eaft, 
efpecially  in  the  Indies,  where  there  is  an  incredible  con- 
fumption  and  trade  of  it. 

This  plant,  which  is  pretty  much  like  the  fhrub  that 
bears  the  pepper,  is  fo  weak,  that  it  wants  a  prop  to  fup- 
port  it  as  it  grows  up.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  ivy,  but 
more  tender,  and  are  full  of  a  red  juice,  which  the  people 
of  the  eaft  imagine  is  very  good  to  comfort  the  heart,  to 
fatten  the  teeth,  and  to  make  the  breath  fweet  and  agree- 
able. 

The  Indians  are  continually  eating,  or  rather  chewing 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  with  flices  of  the  areca-nut.  It  is 
this  that  renders  their  lips  fo  red,  and  their  teeth  of  fo 
black  a  colour,  which  it  is  well  known  they  prefer  before 
the  whitenefs  of  the  teeth  of  the  Europeans. 

Monfieur  Garcin  afTerts,  that  this  is  a  miftake;  the 
juice  of  the  betel-leaves  not  being  red  :  and  it  is  the  areca- 
nut  alone,  which,  when  chewed,  renders  the  fpittle  red. 
The  trade  of  betel- leaves  is  very  confiderable.  A  great 
number  of  fubftantial  merchants  are  concerned  in  it,  who 
keep  feveral  fhips  to  tranfport  that  drug  almoft  all  over  the 
Eaft,  where  it  is  fo  much  in  ufe,  that  both  the  great  men 
and  the  common  people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  never 
without  their  box  of  betel.  They  offer  fome  of  it  to  one 
another  whenever  they  meet ;  and  it  is  a  ceremony  efta- 
blifhed,  as  well  among  the  men  as  among  the  women,  to 
offer  it  to  one  another  in  all  their  vifits  ;  and  they  would 
look  upon  it  as  an  affront,  either  not  to  be  regaled  with 
it,  or  to  refufe  it,  when  offered.  What  renders  this  trade 
eafy,  is  the  property  which  the  betel-leaves  have  of  keeping 
a  great  while  good.  See  ARECA. 

BETILLES,  a  thick  fort  of  muflin,  the  fineft  refem- 
bling  cambrick,  and  the  coarfer  being  properly  a  kind  of 
callico.  The  fine  contain  eight  yards,  others  fixteen,  and 
the  coarfe  twenty  yards  in  length.  The  breadths  differ, 
and  are  from  one  vard  to  two. 

BEVERLY  BECK,  and  HULL.    By  13  Geo.  I.  and 
18  Geo.  II.  feveral  fmall  tolls  and  duties  were  laid  on  di- 
vers goods  and  merchandizes,  which,  after  May  iff  1727, 
fhould  be  laded  or  unladed  on  or  from  any  fhip,  boat, 
or  other  veffel,  in  any  part  of  the  faid  Beci,  or  at  any  public 
ftaiths,  or  other[places  along  the  faid  Beck,  or  river  Hull, 
and  payable  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  capital  burgeffes 
of  Beverly,  and  their  fucceffors,  or  to  the  perfon  by  them 
appointed,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpofes  in  the  act  men- 
tioned ;  and,  fince  paffing  the  faid  act,  a  confiderable  fum 
hath  been  borrowed  on  the  tolls  thereby  granted;  which, 
though  applied  with  the  income  of  the  tolls  and  duties,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  act,  is  infufKcient  to  anfwer 
the  intentions ;  and  the  Beck  is  now  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing choaked,  by  the  fludge  and  foil  brought  by  tides,  and 
earth  falling  in  from  the  banks,  which  muft  be  repaired 
and  fupported  by  piles  and  other  works  ;  and,  as  the  clean- 
fing,   deepening,  and   preferring  the  faid  creek,  and  a- 
mending  and  maintaining  the  banks,  ftaiths,  roads,  and 
ways,  will  require  more  money  than  can  be  raifed  by  the 
prefent  duties,  which  are,  in  many  refpects,  unequal,  and 
not  duly  proportioned  to  the  value  of  goods  ;  therefore, 
for  better  enabling  the  mayor,  CSV.  of  Beverly,  to  perform 
the    things    before  mentioned,  it  is  enacted,   that  after 
May  ift  1745,  there  fhall  be  paid  for  the  purpofes  afore- 
faid,  by  every  mafter  or  other  perfon,   having  the  manage- 
ment of  any  fhip,  or  other  veffel,  paffing  up  or  down  the 
faid  beck,  or  river  Hull,  to  lade  or  unlade  goods,  at  any 
part  of  the  Beck,  or  public  ftakhs,  or  at  Gravel,  or  Beck- 
end,  or  between  Fi^gan-ckiv,  and   the  river  Hull,  or  at 
any  places  along  the  faid  Beck  or  river,  within  the  limits 
of  Beverly,  before  unlading,  or  having  laded,  before  they 
go  out  of  the  liberties  aforefaid  (over  and  above  the  tolls, 
payable  by  the  former  act)  thefe  additional  duties,  viz. 
For  every  chaldron  of  coals,  Winchefter  meafure,  2d. 
For  evey  quarter  of  oats,  barley,  or  malt,  -i. 
For  every  quarter  of  wheat,  rye,    mifsledine,    beans, 
peas,  rape-feed,    lin-feed,  or  any  other  kind  of  feeds  or 
grain,  i. 

For  every  hundred  weight  of  flower  J 
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For  every  hogfhead  of  fait  4d. 

For  every  ton  of  fait  in  bulk  2d. 

For  every  three  hogftieads  of  fugar,  tobacco,  molaffes, 
or  other  goods  packed  in  hogfheads,   8  d. 

For  every  four  hogfheads  of  wine  or  rum  is.  8  d. 

For  every  hogfhead  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits  4  d. 

For  every  eight  barrels  of  foap,  rafins,  oil,  pitch,  tar, 
or  packed  with  other  dry  goods  4d. 

For  every  butt  of  currants  8  d. 

For  every  two  pipes  of  Smyrna  raifins,  8  d. 

For  every  fixteen  bags  of  nails  4  d. 

For  every  ton  of  iron  or  lead  8  d. 

For  every  thirty-two  flrkens  of  butter  4  d. 

For  every  twenty  hundred  weight  of  cheefe  7  d. 

For  every  ton  of  timber  or  ftone  2  d. 

For  every  two  bags  of  hops  8  d. 

For  every  quarter  of  oatmeal  i. 

For  every  hundred  of  pipe-ffaves  1  d.  -i. 

For  every  dozen  of  cinders  or  charcoal  |. 

For  every  twenty  fheep  fkins  ^. 

For  every  quarter  of  bark  i. 

For  every  pack  of  wool,  or  other  goods,  I  d. 

For  every  twelve  dozen  of  bottles  I  d. 

For  every  four  bufhels  of  roots,  or  fruit,  i- 

For  every  ton  of  hemp,  lime,  or  flax,  7  d. 

For  every  quarter  of  feme  afh.es  2  d. 

For  every  fmali  runlet  of  liquor,  not  exceeding  ten  gal- 
lons, £. 

For  every  fmall  cafk,  or  parcel,  not  exceeding  120 
pounds,  -i.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lefs 
quantity,  or  weight  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  goods, 
&c. 

And  for  every  ton  of  any  other  fort  of  goods  or  ladings 
not  mentioned,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  water  tonnage, 
12  d.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
except  cobbles,  or  pebbles,  for  repairing  cafeways  in  the 
town  or  liberties. 

Which  tolls  and  fums  {hall  be  paid  to  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  capital  burgeiTes  of  Beverley,  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  or  to  a  perfon  by  them  appointed  to  receive  them  ; 
and,  after  deducting  the  neceffary  charges  of  obtaining  this 
aft,  be  applied,  with  the  duties  granted  by  the  former 
aft,  to  pay  the  debt,  and  cleanfe  and  preferve  the  Beck, 
and  repair  and  keep  up  the  banks,  ftaiths,  and  roads,  and 
to  no  other  ufe. 

The  powers,  provifos,  penalties,  &c.  in  the  former  act 
contained,  relating  to  the  tolls  thereby  granted,  and  not 
hereby  repealed  or  altered,  fliall  be  in  force  from  May  1. 
1745,  and  extend  to  the  additional  tolls,  hereby  granted, 
and  to  every  perfon  whom  the  fame,  or  this  prefent  aft, 
may  concern. 

In  cafe  any  perfons,  having  management  of  any  fhip  or 
Veflel,  pafling  up  or  down  the  river  Hull,  or  the  Beck,  la- 
den or  unladen,  and  who,  by  the  former  act,  is  obliged 
to  give  in  a  true  account  in  writing  of  the  quantity  of 
goods,  or  number  of  tons,  with  which  he  is  laded,  mall 
give  in  a  falfe  account  thereof,  being  convicted  on  oath 
before  the  mayor,  or  any  two  juftices  of  the  faid  town, 
mall  forfeit  twenty  millings,  &c.  and  mall  alfo  pay  the 
duties  by  the  faid  acts  made  payable  for  all  fuch  goods  as 
remain  in  fuch  veffels,  which  he  mall  not  give  an  account 
of,  or  paid  duty  for  ;  but  fuch  perfon  mail  not  be  fubjedt 
to  the  forfeiture  of  twenty  (hillings,,  unlefs  his  lading  ex- 
ceed three  tons  more  than  he  fhall  have  given  an  account 
of,  or  paid  duty  for. 

The  receiver,  or  collector,  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
&c.  of  Beverley,  may  enter  into  any  fhip  or  vefTel,  which 
fhall  pafs  up  or  down  the  faid  Beck,  or  river  Hull,  within 
the  liberties  aforefaid,  and  fearch,  and  take  an  account  of 
the  lading  thereof,  and  for  difcovering  of  any  goods,  &c. 
chargeable  with  thefe  duties,  and  the  quantities  thereof; 
may  open,  bore,  gauge,  weigh,  and  meafure  any  thing  laden 
in  fuch  veflel ;  and  tafte  liquor,  meafure  coals,  and  weigh  or 
meafure  other  goods,  finding  proper  weights,  meafures, 
and  inftruments  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  and  making 
fatisfaction  for  any  lofs  or  damage  done  to  goods  thereby. 
And  for  the  like  difcovery,  to  meafure  and  mark  the  port- 
age or  tonnage  of  any  veflel,  ufually  pafling  within  the 
faid  liberties  j  and,  if  any  matter  of  fuch  veflel,  or  other 
perfon,  fhall  hinder  fuch  collector,  or  other  perfon,  ap- 
pointed to  enter  fuch  vellel,  or  to  fearch,  or  take  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  lading  thereof,  or  of  the  forts  or  quantities  of 
goods,  by  any  means  aforefaid,  or  to  meafure  or  mark  the 
portage,  &c.  the  matter  or  perfon  fo  offending  fhall  for- 
feit twenty  millings,  &c. 

Nothing  in  this  act  mall  take  away  or  leffen  duties, 
which  before  making  this  and  the  former  act,  were  pay- 
able to  the  mayor,  &c.  of  Beverley,  at  the  river  Hull,  or 
Beverley-beck,  or  otherwife ;  but  the  fame  fhall  continue 
to  be  paid  on  all  forts  of  goods  and  merchandizes  as  be- 
fore. 

BEURT  SCHEEPEN,  or  Beurt  Schuyten, 
which  may  be  tranflated  into  Englifh,  turn-Jhips,  or  turn- 
boats.  Thus  they  call  at  Amfterdam,  thofe  mips  that  go 
to  fea,  or  veffels  or  boats  that  fail  only  on  rivers,  or  freih, 
water,  and  have  the  exclufive  privilege  to  take  in  goods 
for  feveral  cities,  both  within  and  without  the  feven  pro- 
vinces. They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  every  matter  of  a 
veflel  is  obliged  to  load  2nd  put  off  in  his  turn,  for  the 
place  for  which  it  is  bound,  which  is  regulated  and  fettled 
by  the  directors  of  the  company  of  boatfmen,  or  water- 
men. 

The  privileged  places  for  the  mips  are,  for  France, 
Rouen,  and  St.  Valery ;  for  England,  London ;  for 
Germany,  Hamburgh  and  Bremen.  There  are  alfo  fuch 
veffels  forMiddleburgh  in  Zealand;  for  moft  of  the  towns 
in  Brabant  and  Flanders;  and  for  almoft  all  the  cities  in 
the  feven  provinces.  This  is  extremely  convenient  for 
the  merchants  of  Amfterdam,  who  have  not  merchandizes 
or  goods  enough  to  load  a  whole  fhip  or  veflel,  and  who, 
by  paying  freight,  as  it  is  regulated  by  the  ordonnances, 
have,  by  thefe  veffels,  an  opportunity  of  fending  to  alt 
thefe  places  as  many  or  as  few  merchandizes  as  they  pleafe. 

Every  one  of  thefe  veffels  or  boats  has  its  fixed  place  in 
one  of  the  canals  of  the  city,  or  in  the  harbour ;  and  can- 
not fet  off  but  in  its  turn,  and  when  it  is  fully  loaded. 

When  a  merchant  has  merchandizes  enough  to  load 
one  or  more  of  thefe  fhips  or  veffels,  for  one  of  thofe  pri- 
vileged places,  he  is  at  liberty  to  agree  for  the  freight  with 
the  matter  of  the  fhip  or  veflel,  without  conforming  him- 
felf  to  the  regulations ;  and  he  may  choofe  fuch  mips,  and 
fuch  matters,  or  boatfmen,  as  he  plesfes,  though  it  be  not 
their  turn  to  fet  off;  but  he  muft  firft  know  from  the  fupe- 
riors  of  the  company,  whether  they  will  permit  it ;  be- 
caufe, in  cafe  the  matter  or  boatfman  were  not  a  burgher 
of  Amfterdam,  if  another  who  was  one  mould  offer  him- 
felf,  the  latter  would  be  preferred. 

Leave  being  given,  the  merchant  who  wants  to  load  a 
veflel,  ought  firft  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  commiflk- 
ries  in  the  following  form  : 

Gentlemen,  commiffaries  of  the  navigators  without  the  coun- 
try, I  defire  you  to  give  leave  to  Mafter  N.  N.  to  load 
(for  Rouen  for  inftance)  on  condition  that  he  Jhall  take 
in  no  merchandizes  but  for  me  alone.  At  Am/lerdam, 
the &c.  J.  P.  R. 

This  declaration  is  given  to  the  matter  or  boatfman  of 
the  veflel  which  has  been  freighted,  or  which  is  defigned 
to  be  freighted ;  the  mafter  or  boatfman  carries  it  to  the 
commiffaries,  who  thereupon  deliver  the  permit  or  leave  to 
him.  In  cafe  of  a  refufal,  which  happens  but  feldom,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  look  for  another  mafter  or  boatman, 
for  whom  the  commiffaries  may  have  more  kindnefs  or 
"indulgence,  it  not  being  fafe  to  load  without  leave ;  for 
thefe  gentlemen  are  very  jealous  of  their  privileges ;  be- 
fides  that,  they  find  fome  profit,  when  the  merchandizes 
pafs  through  their  hands. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  more  accurate  notion  of 
thofe  turn-fhips,  and  turn-boats,  or  veffels,  we  fhall  add 
here  an  extract  of  the  ordonnance  of  police,  which  has' 
been  made  for  the  beurt-fcheepers,  or  turn-fhips,  which  ate 
privileged  for  Rouen  and  for  London. 

An  ordonnance  for  thefe  Jhips  which  may  fail  by  turns  for 
Rouen  and  for  London. 

I.  No  veflel  which  is  in  a  condition  to  fail  out  of  thefe 
countries,  fhall  load  for  the  above  mentioned  ports  but  in 
its  turn,  and  fuch  veffels,  whofe  matters  are  defirous  to 
fail  by  turns,  muft  be  well  provided  with  anchors,  cables, 
fails,  &c.  that  the  merchandizes  may  be  tranfported  dry 
and  well  conditioned  :  the  whole  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
fuperiors  of  the  company  of  navigators  out  of  the  country, 
or  of  others  who  may  be  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of 
thefe  matters. 

2.  Every 
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2.  Every  other  week  two  Veflels  fhall  be  loaded  for 
London,  and  every  twenty  days  two  veffels  for  Rouen. 

3.  Thofe  for  London  fhall  come  to  the  quay  on  the 
Monday,  the  one  to  remain  there  till  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing, that  is  to  fay,  fix  days ;  and  the  other  to  fail  feven 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  firft,  that  is  to  fay,  four- 
teen days  after  it  fhall  have  been  put  in  turn. 

4.  The  firft  of  thofe  for  Rouen  fhall  depart  from  the 
quay  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  after  its  coming  to 
it ;  and  the  other  fhall  depart  ten  days  after  the  firft,  that 
is  to  fay,  twenty  days  after  it  came  to  the  quay. 

5.  The  faid  veffels  fhall  fet  fail  the  fecond  day  after 
their  leaving  the  quay,  and  others  fhall  come  in  their  ftead 
to  obferve  the  fame  order,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five 
guilders  for  each  mafter  whofe  turn  it  fhall  be  to  come  to 
the  quay,  and  who  fhall  neglect  it. 

6.  In  winter,  thofe  veffels  fhall  have  two  days  more  to 
load,  than  in  fummer,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  for  London, 
eight.days,  and  thofe  for  Rouen,  twelve.  The  fummer 
fhall  be  reckoned  to  begin  on  the  firft  of  March,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  firft  of  October:  and  the  winter,  from  the 
firft  of  October  to  the  firft  of  March. 

7.  The  veffels,  after  departing  from  the  quay,  fhall  not 
load  any  merchandize,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fix 
guilders,  for  every  parcel  or  piece  loaded,  and  being  de- 
prived of  their  turn  a  whole  year  for  the  firft  time,  and  the 
fame  penalty  and  arbitrary  punifhment  for  the  fecond. 

8.  In  cafe  the  veffels,  or  one  of  them,  get  their  full 
lading  before  the  time  limited,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to 
depart  immediately  from  the  quay,  and  another  to  be  put 
to  it  direiStly,  whofe  days  of  loading  fhall  not  begin  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  day,  on  which  the  time  of  that  which 
it  fucceeds,  was  to  end. 

9.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  matters  as  fhall  have  con- 
tinued at  the  quay  during  this  limited  time,  without  be- 
ing able  to  get  their  full  ladings,  to  buy  merchandizes  for 
their  own  account,  in  order  to  complete  their  cargo  ;  but 
this  however  ought  not  in  the  leaft  to  delay  their  depar- 
ture, nor  to  prejudice  the  merchandizes  already  fhipped, 
under  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of  twenty-five  guilders. 
Thofe  mafters,  who  fhall  thus  have  bought  merchandizes, 
fhall  pay  no  freight  for  them  to  their  partners,  if  they  have 
any. 

10.  Two  merchants  or  factors  may  freight  a  veffel  in 
the  city  for  either  of  the  above  mentioned  ports,  at  fuch 
a  price  as  they  fhall  agree  for  with  the  mafter ;  but  the 
mafter  fhall  not  load  any  other  merchandizes,  but  thofe 
of  the  faid  mafters  or  factors,  under  the  fame  penalty  as 
above, 

11.  The  mafters,  whofe  turn  it  fhall  be  to  load,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  take  in,  without  diftindtion,  all  the  mer- 
chandizes that  fhall  be  brought  to  their  fhips,  even  tho' 
they  fhould  have  already  promifed  to  take  in  others  :  the 
firft  that  arrives,  ought  to  be  the  firft  loaded. 

12.  The  mafters  who  fail  by  turns,  fhall  not  undertake 
any  voyage,  nor  ferve  as  tender,  during  eight  days  before 
their  turn  comes;  but  fhall  be  obliged  to  bring  their  vef- 
fels to  the  quay,  four  days  before  their  time  of  loading  be- 
gins, and  place  their  veflel  next  to  that  to  which  they  are 
to  fucceed,  that  they  may  help  each  other,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  fifty  guilders  fine,  and  lofing  their  turn  for  a 
whole  year.  But  in  cafe  a  mafter,  without  any  fault  of 
his,  cannot  take  his  turn,  the  other  mafters  fhall  draw 
lots,  who  fhall  take  his  place  :  and  he  on  whom  the  lot 
falls,  fhall  be  obliged  to  take  the  other's  place,  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty-five  guilders  fine,  and  lofing  his  turn  for 
a  year. 

13.  The  mafters  who  fhall  have  had  their  turn  for 
Rouen,  fhall  have  it  afterwards  for  London.  Which  is. 
to  be  underftood  alfo  of  thofe  who  fhall  have  had  their 
turn  for  London,  and  who  fhall  load  afterwards  for 
Rouen. 

14.  The  two  mafters  who  fhall  come  to  the  quay  at  the 
fame  time  to  load  for  London,  fhall  divide  their  freight  in 
common,  which  thofe  for  Rouen  fhall  alfo  do  between 
themfelves.  And,  for  want  of  a  good  account  in  one  of 
them,  he  who  fhall  be  guilty,  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  guil- 
ders, and  lofe  his  turn  for  three  years. 

15.  The  mafter  of  a  veflel  fhall  fail  by  turns,  till  he  has 
been  four  years  a  burgher  of  Amfterdam. 


t6.  Thofe  veflels  which  fhall  be  fet  to  the  quay  toge- 
ther for  loading,  fhall  draw  lots  which  fhall  fail  firft. 

17.  The  mafters  of  veflels,  which  fhall  fail  by  turns 
to  Zealand,  to  Antwerp,  or  to  other  places  between  the 
lands,  fhall  have  no  turn  to  fail  to  London  or  Rouen,  un- 
lefs  they  quit  and  renounce  their  turn  of  failing  to  places 
between  the  lands. 

1 8.  The  mafters  of  veflels  which  fhall  fail  by  turns, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  keep  near  their  veflels  from  morning 
till  night,  except  towards  noon,  when  they  fhall  have  li- 
berty to  go  to  the  exchange.  And  if  any  mafter,  vvhiift 
his  fhip  is  loading,  is  found  to  do  otherwife,  or  to  drink 
in  a  public  houfe,  or  elfewhere,  he  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  three 
guilders  for  every  fuch  offence. 

19.  The  lords  of  the  magiftracy  fhall  appoint  a  perfon 
to  have  the  infpeclion  over  the  quays,  where  thofe  fhips 
fhall  be,  that  are  to  fail  by  turns  for  London  and  Rouen, 
and  to  make  them  depart  at  the  proper  time. 

20.  One  third  part  of  the  fines  fhall  go  to  the  lord,  one 
third  to  the  poor,  and  one  third  to  the  informer. 

21.  And,  in  order  that  the  merchants  may  know  what 
they  are  to  depend  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  freight  of 
thofe  veflels  which  fhall  fail  by  turns,  the  faid  lords  have 
ordered  by  thefe  prefents,  that  fuch  freight  fhall  be  paid 
according  to  the  following  tariff",  or  rate,  the  mafters  be- 
ing at  liberty  to  takelefs,  but  not  more,  under  the  penal- 
ty of  paying  a  fine  of  twenty-five  guilders,  and  lofing  their 
turn  for  a  year. 

22.  If  any  merchandizes  be  fhipped  for  Rouen  or  for 
London,  the  freight  of  which  is  not  fet  down  in  the  faid 
tariff,  if  it  be  for  Rouen,  and  the  freight  be  found  in  the 
tariff  of  London,  or  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  for  London, 
and  the  freight  be  found  in  the  tariff  of  Rouen,  theie  fhall 
be  paid  one  third  more. 

Finally,  the  mafters  fhall  pay  to  the  infpector,  every 
time  before  their  departure,  namely,  for  vefl'els  of  above 
three  lafls,  three  guilders,  upon  pain  of  paying  double  on 
their  return. 

Refolved  the  lgtb  of  February,  161  r. 

This  fame  ordonnance  contains  alfo  an  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  mafters  of  thofe  veffels  which  fail  by 
turns  for  London  and  for  Rouen,  ought  to  regulate  them- 
felves with  regard  to  the  bignefs  or  capacioufnefs  of  fuch 
veflels,  in  order  to  divide  the  freight  between  them. 

A  veflel  from  twenty-fix  to  thirty-one  lafts,  is  reckon- 
for  thirty  lafts;  from  thirty  one  to  thirty-fix,  for  thirrv- 
five;  from  thirty- fix  to  forty-one,  for  forty;  and  from 
forty-one  to  forty-fix  and  above,  for  forty-five  lafts. 

There  are  a  great  many  fuch  other  ordonnances  for 
the  freight  of  fhips  failing  to  Hamburgh,  Zealand,  Flan- 
ders, and  within  the  United  Provinces.  The  ordonnance 
relating  to  Hamburgh,  which  is  dated  the  27th  of  April, 
1 61 3,  has  this  remarkable  particular,  That  in  its  tariff 
there  is  a  difference  made  between  the  freight  in  fummer, 
and  the  freight  in  winter;  as  alfo  between  the  freight  paid 
from  Amfterdam  to  Hamburgh,  and  that  from  Hamburgh 
to  Amfterdam.  The  reader  may  fee  that  tariff,  and  thofe 
for  London  and  Rouen,  in  the  traite  du  ncgece  d'rfmjlcr- 
dam  (treatife  of  the  trade  of  Amfterdam)  publifhed  in  the 
year  1722,  by  Monf.  S.  P.  Ricard.  We  fhall  only  add 
here,  with  regard  to  thefe  three  tariffs,  that,  in  that  for 
Rouen,  the  merchandizes  are  rated  in  guilders,  ftivers, 
and  pennings;  in  that  for  London,  in  pounds,  fhiltings, 
and  pence  fierling  ;  and  in  that  for  Hamburgh,  in  marcs, 
fols,  and  pence  lubs,  with  refpect  to  fhips  failing  from 
Amfterdam ;  and  in  guilders  and  ftivers,  with  refpect  to 
thofe  returning  thither.  The  French  nave  always  com- 
plained of  thefe  bcurt-fchecpen,  for  Dunkirk,  St.  Valery, 
and  Rouen,  and  feem  to  be  pretty  well  grounded  in  their 
complaints.     For, 

1.  If  there  be  a  Frenchman  who  defiies  to  load  his  fhip, 
they  make  him  wait  till  their  Dutch  veffels  have  failed  be- 
fore him  :  whereupon  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every  fhip 
having  a  fortnights  time  to  take  in  its  loading,  the  French- 
man's turn    is  put  off  for  fix  weeks. 

2.  1  hat  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  merchant,  to  whom 
the  Frenchman  is  directed,  to  difpatch  him  himfelf  before 
the  limited  time,  tho'  he  fhould  give  him  half  his  lading  ; 
for  he  cannot  do  it  unlefs  he  gives  him  bis  full  lading, 
which    can   never   be  the   cafe ;    becaufe  from  Holland 
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they  fend  into  Picardy  and  Normandy  nothing  but  fine 
merchandizes,  excepting,  however,  pot- afh.es,  a  fort  of 
afhes  which  come  from  the  Black- Sea,  which  often  obliges 
the  French  to  return  empty,  or  to  fail  for  fome  other  port. 

3.  The  directors  of  the  court,  or  turns,  know  fo  well 
how  to  promote  the  advantage  of  their  own  nation,  that 
within  the  interval  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  the 
Frenchman  ftays,  to  take  in  his  cargo,  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  left  for  him,  the  merchandizes  which  are  to  be  {hip- 
ped off  being  always  kept  for  the  Dutchman,  whofe  turn 
comes  after  the  Frenchman's. 

Notwithftanding  many  general  benefits  attend  thefe  re- 
gulations, they  are  not  without  fome  inconveniencies;  as 
veffels  muft  thus  be  loaded  by  turns,  and  the  freight  of 
merchandizes  always  kept  up  at  a  pretty  high  rate  :  for  it 
is  obferved,  that  a  bale  of  pepper,  or  of  other  merchan- 
dize, pays,  from  Amfterdam  to  Rouen,  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  as  from  Amfterdam  to  Bayonne,  and  that  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  becaufe  fhips  are  loaded  by  turns  for 
'  Rouen,  and  not  for  Bayonne ;  which  cannot  but  propor- 
tionally raife  the  price  of  merchandizes  coming  from  Hol- 
land, and  imported  into  France  by  Picardy  and  Normandy. 

BEZEST1N.  See  Besizstan. 

BEZOAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies-  an  antidote,  or 
medicine,  intended  to  prevent  the  fatal  efFed-ts  of  poifon. 

But  it  is  now  particularly  appropriated  to  that  fpecies  of 
ftone  found  in  the  ftomach  of  feveral  animals. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Perfian  word  badzcber,  or 
bazcher,  which  in  that  language  fignifies  an  antidote. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  bezoar;  but  the  moft  famous 
is  that  brought  from  the  Eaft-lndies,  called 

Oriental  Bezoar.  This  is  a  drug  of  very  great  price 
and  great  fame,  but  not  of  the  number  of  thofe  things  that 
have  been  proved  to  deferve  the  repute  they  ftand  in.  It 
is  a  moderately  hard  and  heavy  ftone,  very  variable  and 
uncertain  in  fize,  fhape,  and  colour.  It  is  frequently 
roundifh  or  oval,  and,  in  general,  its  fize  is  between  that 
of  a  horfe  bean  and  that  of  fmall  wallnuts,  though  there 
are  fome  fmaller  than  peas,  and  others  much  larger  than 
thofe  mentioned  here  ;  but  the  latter  are  rare.  Many  of 
them,  inftead  of  being  round  or  roundifh,  are  oblong ; 
fome  are  flatted,  and  others  irregularly  undulated,  gib- 
bouSj  or  hollowed.  The  moft  ufeful,  and  moft  efteemed 
colour,  is  a  dufky  olive  or  greenifli  brown  ;  but  there  are 
fome  grey,  fome  whitifh,  and  fome  of  a  brownifh  yellow. 

It  is  always  fmcoth  and  glafingon  the  furface,  and  when 
broken  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  a  great  number  of 
crufts  or  coats  of  ftony  matter,  laid  one  over  another,  and 
often  formed  upon  a  piece  of  a  ftick,  or  feed  of  a  fruit,  or 
fome  fuch  thing,  for  a  nucleus  or  bafis. 

Bezoar  is  brought  to  us  from  many  parts  of  Perfia  and 
the  Eaft-lndies.  It  is  to  be  chofen  intire,  not  in  fcraps  or 
fragments,  of  a  greenifli  or  olive  colour,  with  fome  ad- 
mixture of  grey  in  it ;  and  fuch  as,  when  rubbed  on  a  paper 
previoufly  whitened  with  cerufs,  gives  a  yellowifh  colour. 
There  is  no  drug  in  which  the  purchafer  is  more  likely  to 
be  cheated,  than  in  bezoar,  unlefs  he  be  very  careful.  Its 
great  price  has  taught  many  people  to  counterfeit  it ;  they 
feldom,  indeed,  make  up  fuch  ftones,  as  when  examined 
entire,  and  then  broken  and  reviewed  with  care,  will  pafs 
upon  a  tolerable  judge  ;  but  they  frequently  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  fragments  of  bezoar  with  pieces  of  ftones 
thus  made. 

The  oriental  bezoar,  fo  much  valued  by  us,  is  like  the 
pearl,  a  diftemper  in  the  animal  that  produces  it.  It  is  a 
concretion  of  ftoney  matter  in  the  ftomach  of  a  quadruped 
of  the  goat  clafs,  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus,  Johnfon,  and 
others,  under  the  name  of  caper  bezoartius,  and  hircus  be- 
xoarticus,  and  by  Ray,  under  that  of  gazella  Indica  cornu- 
bus  redis  longijfimis  nigris  prope  caput  tantum  annulatis. 

It  is  of  the  fize  of  one  of  our  common  deer,  and  its 
coat  of  hair  is  of  a  greyifh  colour,  with  a  caft  of  reddifh 
brown,  fomewhat  longer  than  that  of  our  deer,  but  fhort- 
er  than  that  of  our  common  goat.  The  head  is  much  of 
the  fhape  of  that  of  the  goat.  The  horns  are  near  three 
feet  in  length  when  the  creature  is  full  grown  ;  they  are 
ftraight,  and  in  that  part  which  is  near  their  infertion  on 
the  head,  they  are  annulated,  or  marked  with  circular 
rifings ;  all  the  other  part  is  black,  fmooth,  and  gloffy. 
The  tail  is  near  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  covered  with  hair 
of  the  fame  colour  with  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  but 


confiderably  longer.  The  legs  are  very  ftrong,  and  are" 
covered  with  a  fhort  hair.  The  creuture  is  very  nimble, 
and  runs  about  upon  the  rocks  in  the  manner  of  our  goat. 
The  horns  of  this  creature  are  frequently  in  the  mufeum3 
of  the  curious. 

There  are  found  from  one  to  five  or  fix  of  thefe  ftones 
in  the  ftomach  of  a  fingle  animal.  Many  of  the  fpecies 
are,  indeed,  wholly  without  them,  and  others  of  them 
have  more  than  the  number  juft  mentioned.  Thofe  which 
have  a  confiderable  number  of  them,  or  that  have  but  one 
large  one,  are  eafily  known  by  their  being  emaciated,  and 
lefs  fprightly  than  the  others. 

Great  things  have  been  faid  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
thefe  ftones,  as  a  cordial,  fudorific,  and  alexipharmic.  But 
at  prefent,  though  it  holds  its  rank  in  the  common  opini- 
on, phyficians  never  prefcribe  it  finely,  and  even  the  fa- 
mous pulvis  e  chelis  cancrorum  eompofttus,  or  Gajcoigne's  pow- 
der, as  it  is  ufually  called,  is  more  ufed  by  the  good  wo- 
men than  by  phyficians ;  and  when  prefciibed  by  them,  it 
feems  rather  given  as  an  alkaline  abforbent,  than  a  cordial. 

Occidental  Bezoar.  This  is  brought  to  us  from  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  and  from  fome  other  parts  of  America.  The 
creature  in  whofe  ftomach  this  bezoar  is  found,  is  one  of 
the  bifulcous  quadrupeds  with  deciduous  horns,  and  is 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Ray  among  the  deer  kind.  It  is  de- 
fcribed by  Hermaudez  under  the  name  of  mazarua  feu 
cervus,  and  by  Johnfon,  under   that  of  capreo'.us  marinas. 

The  occidental  bezoar  is  faid  to  poffefs  all  the  virtues  of 
the  oriental,  but  in  a  more  remits  degree,  and  therefore, 
that  it  requires  to  be  given  in  a  larger  dofe.  It  is  bv  no 
means  qualified  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  oriental  kind 
to  our  apothecaries  ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  the  giving 
the  fine  yellowifh  green  colour  to  Gajcoigne's  powder. 

Monkey  Bezoar.  This  is  a  rare  and  valuable  ftone: 
the  great  virtues  afcribed  to  it  have  fet  it  at  fo  high  a  price, 
that  the  poffciTors  of  oriental  bezoars,  that  refernble  it  in 
colour,  have  often  pretended  to  call  them  by  this  name ; 
but  the  genuine  ftone  has  been  feldom  feen,  except  in  the 
cabinets  of  two  or  three  virtuofi,  and  in  the  hands  of  fome 
of  the  princes  of  the  country  where  it  is  produced. 

The  animal  in  whofe  ftomach  this  precious  ftone  is 
found,  is  a  fpecies  of  monkey,  common  to  the  Eaft-lndies, 
and  to  America,  and  is  defcribed  by  Margrave  under  the 
name  of  Guaribe.  It  is  frequent  in  the  Brafils,  in  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar,  and  in  Borneo  :  great  numbers  of 
them  are  killed  in  hopes  of  bezoars,  but  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  a  fione  in  them. 

Porcupine  Eezoar.  This  was  originally  called  pt'.ra 
del porco,  the  hog-Jlone,  from  an  opinion  that  it  was  taken 
from  fome  of  the  fwine  kind  ;  and  the  Malacca  ftone,  from 
the  kingdom  of  Malacca,  whence  it  was  ufually  brought. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  are  always  taken  out  of 
the  porcupine,  and  that  none  were  ever  found  inthefvvine- 
kind.  They  are  produced,  not  in  the  ftomach  as  the 
other  bezoars,  but  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  porcupine,  and 
are  properly  no  other  than  gall-ftones,  fuch  as  we  find  in 
the  gall-bladders  of  oxen  and  other  creatures,  only  differ- 
ing in  colour,  this  not  being  of  a  greenifli  colour,  but  yel- 
low or  brownifh. 

The  Indians  have  from  time  immemorial  been  fond  of 
this  ftone,  as  a  remedy  againft  an  epidemical  difeafe  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  ariling  from  a  difrempered  bile; 
they  alfo  efteem  it  a  fort  of  uaiverfal  remedy,  and  give  it 
againft  poifon,  and  in  malignant  fevers.  The  Europeans 
have  been  taught  by  the  Portugueze  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
good  medicine  in  the  fmall  pox,  and  in  malignant  fevers ; 
but  with  how  much  reafon  we  are  not  able  to  determine, 
till  the  ftone  is  more  common. 

German  Bezoar.  This  is  a  ftone  found  in  the  fto- 
mach of  an  animal  of  the  goat-kind,  and  is  defcribed  by 
all  authors  who  have  treated  of  animals,  under  the  name 
of  the  rupicapra,  or  chamois. 

The  name  bezoar  has  been  applied  to  thefe  ftones,  part- 
ly from  their  being  found  in  the  ftcmach  of  the  animal, 
but  more  from  their  virtues,  which  are  pretended  to  equal, 
if  not  excel,  the  oriental  bezoar.  They  are  fajd  to  be  a 
powerful  medicine  in  malignant  fevers,  and  in  the  plague; 
and  have  the  credit  of  refilling  poifons.  They  are  in  ufe 
in  the  German  fhop«,  but  in  ours  they  are  fcarce  known. 

All  the  bezoars,  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  emit  nre- 
iinous  fmcll,  and  pretty   re.idilv  calcine.     The  <?rii:-<:;:i 
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bezoar,  (Milled  in  a  retort,  yields  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
an'.infipid  phlegm  ;  a  yet  ("mailer  of  a  phlegm  tinged  brown- 
ifh,  and  loaded  with  an  alcaline  fait ;  a  fmall  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  in  a  concreted  form,  and  a  little  thick  and 
foetid  brownifh  oil.  The  German  bezoar  yields  lefs  volatile 
fait,  but  more  phlegm  and  more  oil ;  the  others  are  too 
expenfive  for  experiments.  Upon  the  whole,  there  muft 
be  fome  virtues  allowed  to  bodies  which  contain  thefe  ac- 
tive principles  ;  but  they  are  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  and 
fo  locked  up  in  the  ftony  matter,  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  can  deferve  more  than  part  of  the  praifes  that 
have  been  beftowed  on  them. 

Ox  Bezoar,  otherwife  called  gall-Jlone,  isayellowifh 
(tone,  found  in  the  ox's  gall-bladder.  The  phyficians 
ufe  it  fometimes  in  medicine,  and  the  painters  in  minia- 
ture, employing  it  in  feveral  cafts  of  yellow. 

BEZOARDICUM  ^wia/*,  a  greyifh  powder,  prepared 
from  regulus  of  antimony  and  tin,  mixed  with  mercury 
fublimate,  and  diftilled  in  a  retort.  Then  the  butter  di- 
ftilled  from  it  is  fixed  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  three  diftil- 
lations.  It  is  afterwards  calcined,  and  when  ignited,  ex- 
tinguifhed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  dried. 

This  is  a  ftrong  diaphoretic,  and  of  fingular  efficacy  in 
diforders  of  the  womb ;  as  alfo  in  fevers,  the  plague, 
and  fcurvy. 

BEZOARDICUM  lunare.  This  is  prepared  of  filver 
diflblved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  butter  of  antimony,  by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preparation  of 
btzoar  joviale. 

This  medicine  is  reckoned  a  fpecific  in  epilepfies,  con- 
vulfions,  megrims,  and  apoplexies.  It  is  anodyne,  fu- 
dorific,  and  of  fingular  efficacy  in  curing  the  eryfipelas. 

BEZOARDICUM  martiale,  is  prepared  of  the  crocus 
of  mars,  diflblved  with  butter  of  antimony,  fixed  as  above 
in  the  bezoardicum  joviale. 

This  medicine  powerfully  flops  hepatic  and  other  fluxes, 
and  ftrengthens  the  vifcera. 

BEZOARDICUM  minerale.  This  is  a  proportion  of 
butter  of  antimony  corrected  with  fpirit  of  nitre.  Then 
the  matter  is  powdered,  and  calcined  in  a  crucible,  after 
which  it  is  edulcorated  by  wafhing,  and  fpirit  of  wine 
burnt  on  it  three  or  four  times. 

It  is  faid  to  eradicate  leprofies,  and  the  moft  obftinate 
cafes  of  that  kind,  if  rightly  managed.  Some  account  it 
a  refifter  of  poilbns,  and  commend  it  in  particular  di- 
ftempers. 

BIA.  Thus  the  Siamefe  call  thofe  fmall  white  fhells 
which  come  from  the  Maldives,  and  which  are  called  coris, 
or  cowries,  almoft  throughout  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they 
ferve  for  fmall  coin,  or  money.  They  are  alfo  current  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  African  coaft. 

BICHET,  a  meafure  in  France  for  dry  goods,  differ- 
ing in  quantity  in  feveral  provinces  ;  it  being  in  fome  equal 
to  thirteen,  and  in  others  to  nineteen  bufhels,  Winchefter 
meafure, 


lane,  or  Travia,  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  plalrl,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Adour,  twelve  leagues  diftant  frorrt 
Auch  to  the  fouth,  and  fix  from  Pau  to  the  eaft. 

Bangeres  is  a  city  remarkable  for  its  feveral  baths, 
within  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  people 
refort  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  the  fpring,  and  in  autumn* 

Barege  is  a  village  alfo  remarkable  for  it3  baths,  and  a 
great  refort  of  company.  There  are  three  or  four  baths, 
of  different  degrees  of  heat.  The  firft  is  called  the  great 
bath,  and  confifts  of  two  fprings  of  clear  water,  the 
fmell  whereof  is  like  that  of  the  mud  of  the  fea,  and  is 
very  hot. 

When  .you  expofe -filver  and  copper  over  the  fleam  of 
this  bath,  the  filver  becomes  immediately  red,  and  then 
black,  as  the  copper  alfo  does.  The  alteration  is  quicker 
ftill,  when  you  plunge  thefe  metals  into  the  water,  whe- 
ther it  be  at  the  fpring,  or  even  when  the  water  is  coldj 
and  taken  the  day  before. 

The  water  of  the  fecond  bath  is  of  the  fame  nature,  but 
not  quite  fo  hot,  becaufe  the  pipe  through  which  it  is 
carried  into  the  common  refervoir,  is  longer  than  that 
through  which  the  water  of  the  great  bath  runs,  and  is 
made  of  marble  ;  whereas  the  other  is  of  iron.  The 
water  of  the  third  is  lefs  hot  ftill  ;  and  that  of  the 
fourth,  called  the  round  bath,  is  but  luke-warm, 
and  very  much  weakened  by  the  admixture  of  water 
from  fome  cold  fprings.  Thefe  baths  are  reckoned  very 
good  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  pains,  and  other  dif- 
tempers. 

BUS,  both  a  weight  and  meafure,  ufed  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  the  eighth  of  the 
maun,  containing  five  ceers,  and  one  ceer  twenty-four 
tols.     See  Maun. 

BILAPATAM,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  is  a  city  of 
Cananor,  where  the  greateft  pepper-trade  is  carried  on ; 
it  is  large,  and  inhabited  by  rich  Mahometan  merchants, 
being  feated  on  a  fmall  river,  three  miles  from  the  fea. 
The  Englifh  have  a  fettlement  here,  and  load  a  chief 
part  of  the  pepper  they  fend  to  Europe. 

BILEDULGERID,  a  territory  in  Africa.  This 
country  is  faid  by  geographers  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  Arabic,  Biled-el-gerid,  which  fignifies  the  land  of 
dates,  it  abounding  with  that  kind  of  fruit  more  than 
any  other  part  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  ;  infomuch, 
that  it  can  furnifh  moft  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
with  it,  in  exchange  for  wheat,  which  grows  here  in 
very  fmall  quantities.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  a 
ridge  of  high  mountains,  which  parts  it  from  the  king- 
dom of  Tripoli,  and  part  of  Gadamis  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  province  of  Verghela,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  coun- 
tries of  Zeb  and  Mezeb,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers. 

The  whole  country  is  very  mountainous,  fandy,  and 
barren,  producing  little  fuftenance,  excepting  prodigious 
quantities  of  dates,  as  before  intimated,  fome  parts  of  it 


BIDON,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  about  five  pints    being  covered  with  large  thick  woods   of  palm-trees, 


of  Paris,  that  is,  about  five  quarts  Englifh  wine  meafure, 
It  is  feldom  ufed  but  among  fhips  crews.  The  wine  de- 
figned  for  every  mefs  of  the  failors  is  put  into  a  bidon, 
which  is  a  kind  of  wooden  cafks,  bound  with  flat  iron 
hoops. 

BIENNE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  fituated  atfomedi- 
ftance  above  the  lake  of  this  name,  between  Soleurre  and 
Neufchatel,  dependant  on  the  bifhop  of  Bafil,  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  deal  boards,  commonly  twenty-two  or 
twenty-four  feet  long,  as  alfo  in  other  wood  for  buildings ; 
here  are  alfo  made  variety  of  ribbons  and  ferrets,  and  it 
has  good  tanneries,  and  fine  earth  for  delft  ware. 

BIGONTIA  in  Italian,  bigon  in  French,  a  liquid 
meafure  ufed  at  Venice.  It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  am- 
phora, and  one  half  of  the  botte.  Four  quarts,  or 
quartons,  make  a  bigot,  and  four  tifchanfera  a  quart. 
See  Venice .for  the  meafures  reduced  to  the  Englijh  Jlandard. 
BtGORRE,  the  fourth  divifion  of  the  principality  of 
Gafcony  in  France,  is  fituated  almoft  entirely  in  the  Py- 
renean  mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Arragon  on 
the  fouth ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  Couferans  and 
Comminges  ;  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Armag- 
nac ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  Berne.  The  mountains  here 
are  faid  to  have  mines  of  copper,  but  they  are  not 
wrought. 

27. 


from  which  that  fruit  is  gathered.     The  climate  is  hot 
and  unhealthy,  and  the  people  lean,  and  of  a  fwarthy 
and  fhrivelled  complexion  ;  their  eyes  are  very  much  hurt 
by  the  eaft  wind,  which  drives  the  hot  fand  into  them, 
and  is  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to  bury  them  under  it  by 
whole  herds.They  are  moftly  a  mixture  of  ancient  Africans 
and  wild  Arabs ;  the  former  living  in  fome  kind  of  cities 
or  towns ;  the  latter  in  tents,  and  ranging  from  place  to 
place  for  food  and   plunder.     The  Arabs,  who  efteem 
themfelves  of  the  moft  noble   race  of  the  two,  are  in 
fome  manner  independent,  and  will  hire  themfelves  into 
the  fervice  of  the  neighbouring  princes  that  are  at  war. 
The  reft  either  follow  the  plundering  or  hunting  trade, 
which  laft  is  one  of  their  nobleft  diverfions,  efpecially 
that  of  oftriches,  which  is  faid  to  be  here  as  high  as  a 
man  on  horfe-back.     They  eat  their  flefh,  barter  their 
feathers  for  corn,  puife,  or  other  things  they  want,  ufe 
their  hearts  in  their  conjuring  tricks,  their  fat  or  oil  as  a 
medicine,  make  pendants  for  their  ears  of  their  talons, 
and   turn  their   fkins   into  knapfacks.     Their  common 
food,  befides  the  dates  above-mentioned,  is  the  flefh  of 
thefe  oftriches,  and  of  their  goats  and  camels  ;  and  their 
drink  is  either  the  thin  liquor  or  broth  in  which  that  flefh 
is  boiled,  or  the  milk  of  their  camels,  for  they  feldom 
drink  any  water,  the  little  they  have  of  it  being  neither 
4.  M  wholefome 
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wholefome  nor  pleafant;  but  in  moft  parts  they  labour 
much  under  the  want  of  it.  They  have  fome  horfes,which 
they  ufe  in  their  hunting,  and  thievilh  exploits  ;  in  both 
which,  thofe  of  the  better  fort  are  attended  by  their  black 
flaves,  and  the  reft  by  their  obfequious  wives,  who  look 
after  them  and  their  horfes,  and  perform  all  the  moft 
flavifh  fervices  about  them.  Some  fchools  they  have,  to 
which  they  fend  their  boys,  who,  if  they  prove  profi- 
cients in  that  kind  of  learning  they  are  taught,  are  com- 
monly raifed  to  the  dignities  of  judges  or  priefts,  or  more 
•  properly  conjurers  or  juglers  ;  for  they  ufe  a  great  deal  of 
that  fuperftitious  trafh.  Some  few  among  them  give 
themfelves  to  trades,  but  the  generality  defpife  it  as  be- 
low them ;  and  where  any  of  them  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  till  the  land,  which  is  but  rarely  done,  they 
commonly  leave  it  to  their  wives  and  flaves.  Some  of 
them  wander  from  one  end  of  their  country  to  the  other, 
with  their  herds  of  cattle. 

Toufera,  or  Teuzar,  is  a  town  or  colony,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Tunis,  in  latitude  32  deg.  28  min.  and  eaft 
longitude  10  deg.  26  min.  Marmol  places  it  in  Numidia, 
and  Monf.  de  Lifle  in  Biledulgerid.  The  town  is  parted 
by  the  river  ;  one  fide  of  it  is  inhabited  by  the  ancient 
Africans,  and  the  other  by  the  Arabs.  Here  are  held 
feveral  fairs,  to  which  all  the  countries  refort  to  purchafe 
what  they  have  occafion  for ;  and  the  people  are  pretty 
wealthy,  both  in  money  and  dates. 

Cap/a,  the  other  colony  in  Biledulgerid,  in  the  latitude 
33  deg.  15  min.  and  eaft  longitude  9  deg.  3  min.  was 
formerly,  according  to  Marmol,  very  populous,  and  had 
fome  (lately  mofques  and  other  ftructures,  and  handfome 
ftreets ;  but  fince  was  inhabited  only  by  poor  people, 
whom  the  oppreffion  of  the  Tunis  government  would 
fcarce  fufFer  to  live.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  an  in- 
clofcd  fountain,  whofe  water  is  hot,  and  ferves  equally 
for  bathing  and  drinking,  when  it  is  cool.  The  terri- 
tory about  it  abounds  in  palm,  citron,  olive,  and  other 
fruit-trees ;  but  the  climate  and  inhabitants  are  very  un- 
healthy, which  makes  them  peevifh  and  churlifh  to 
ftrangers :  which,  together  with  their  want  of  commerce, 
gives  them  a  rank  little  above  the  pitch  of  the  brute 
creation. 

BILL,  is  diverlly  ufed.  In  law-proceedings,  it  is  a 
declaration  in  writing,  expreffing  either  the  wrong  the 
complainant  hath  fuftered  by  the  party  complained  of,  or 
elfe  fome  offences  committed  againft  the  law  or  ftatutes 
of  the  realm :  and  this  bill  is  fometimes  addrefled  to  the 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  efpecially  for  unconfcionable 
wrongs  done  to  the  complainant ;  and  fometimes  to  others 
having  jurifdiction,  according  as  the  law  directs.  It  con- 
tains the  faff,  complained  of,  the  damage  thereby  fuftained, 
and  petition  of  procefs  againft  the  defendant  for  redrefs  ; 
and  it  is  made  ufe  of,  as  well  in  criminal,  as  civil  matters. 
In  criminal  cafes,  when  a  grand  jury,  upon  a  prefer- 
ment or  indictment,  find  the  fame  to  be  true,  they  indorfe 
on  it  billa  vera ;  and  thereupon  the  offender  is  faid  to 
ftand  indicted  of  the  crime,  and  is  bound  to  make  an- 
fwer  unto  it :  and  if  the  crime  touch  the  life  of  the  per- 
fon  indicted,  it  is  then  referred  to  the  jury  of  life  and 
death,  viz.  the  petty  jury,  by  whom,  if  he  be  found 
guilty,  then  he  fhall  ftand  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  is 
by  the  judge  condemned  to  death.     Termes  de  la  loy  86. 

3  In&*;  3°- 

Bill  is  alfo  a  common  engagement  for  money  given  by 
one  man  to  another;  and  is  fometimes  with  a  penalty, 
called  penal  bill;  and  fometimes  without  a  penalty,  though 
the  latter  is  moft  frequently  ufed.  By  a  bill  we  ordina- 
rily underftand  a  fingle  bond,  without  a  condition  ;  and 
it  was  formerly  all  one  with  an  obligation,  fave  only  its 
being  called  a  bill  when  in  Englifh,  and  an  obligation  when 
in  Latin.  Weft.  Symbol,  lib.  2.  feci.  146.  A  bill  has 
been  defined  to  be  a  writing,  wherein  one  man  is  bound 
to  another  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  on  a  day  that  is  future, 
or  prefently  on  demand,  according  to  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  at  the  times  it  is  entered  into,  and  the  deal- 
ings between  them  :  and  it  is  divided  into  feveral  forts, 
as  a  bill  that  is  fugle,  a  bill  that  is  penal,  &c.  Where  there 
is  a  bill  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  on  demand,  it  is 
a  duty  prefently,  and  there  needs  no  actual  demand.  Cro. 
Eliz.  548.  And  a  fingle  obligation  or  bill,  upon  the  feal- 
ing  and  delivery,  is  debit  urn  in  prafenfi,  though  folvcndum 


in  futuro.  On  a  collateral  promife  to  pay  money  on  de- 
mand,  there  muft  be  a  fpecial  demand  ;  but  between  the 
parties  it  is  a  debt,  and  faid  to  be  fufficiently  demanded 
by.  the  action  :  it  is  otherwife  where  the  money  is  to  be 
paid  to  a  third  perfon  ;  or  where  there  is  a  penalty. 
3  Keb.  176.  If  a  perfon  acknowledge  himfelf  by  bill 
obligatory  to  be  indebted  to  another  in  the  fum  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  by  the  fame  bill  bind  him  and  his  heirs  in 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  fays  not  to  whom  he  is  bound, 
it  fhall  be  intended  he  is  bound  to  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  bill  is  made.  Roll.  Abr._  148.  A  bill  obligatory 
written  in  a  book,  with  the  parties  hand  and  feal  to  it, 
is  good.  Cro.  Eliz.  613.  And  if  a  man  make  a  bill  thus : 
"  I  do  owe,  and  promife  to  pay,  to  A.  B.  fifty  pounds, 
&c.  for  payment  thereof,  I  bind  myfelf  to  C.  D.  he." 
another  perfon  ;  it  is  good  by  the  words  of  the  firft  part, 
and  words  obligatory  to  another  perfon  are  void.  A  man 
fays  by  his  deed  :  "  Memorandum,  That  I,  A.  B.  have 
received  of  C.  D.  the  fum  of  twenty  pounds,  which  I 
promife  to  pay  to  E.  F.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto fet  my  feal,  &c."  Or  if  the  bill  be,  "  I  fhall  pay 
to  C.  D.  In  witnefs,  &c."  and  be  fealed :  or  if  it  runs 
as  follows,  "  I  owe  to  C.  D.  twenty  pounds,  to  be  paid 
at,  &c."  or,  "  I  had  of  C.  D.  twenty  pounds,  to  be 
paid  him  again  :"*or,  "  I,  A.  B.  do  bind  myfelf  to  C.  D* 
that  he  fhall  receive  twenty  pounds,  &c."  All  thefe  are 
faid  to  be  obligatory.     2  Roll.  146.     22  Edw.  IV.  c,  22. 

Form  of  a  fingle  bill  for  money. 

"  Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  That  I,  A.  B.  of 
&c.  do  owe  and  am  indebted  to  C.  D.  of,  &c.  the  fum 
of  fifty  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain,  which 
I  promife  to  pay  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  affigns,at  and  upon  the  firft  day  of  Octo- 
ber next  enfuring  the  date  of  thefe  prefents.  In  witnefs 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and  feal  the  day  of 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1766." 

A  penal  bill  for  money. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  That  I,  A.  B.  of, 
&c.  do  owe  unto  C.  D.  of,  &c.  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid 
unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  af- 
figns,  on,  &c.  next  enfuing  the  date  hereof :  for  which 
payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  bind  myfelf,  my 
heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  to  the  faid  C.  D. 
his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  in  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  like  lawful  money  firmly,  by  thefe  pre- 
fents.    In  witnefs,  &c. 

Bank-Bins,  are  notes,  or  inftruments,  which  intitle 
a  private  perfon  to  part  of  the  bank-ftock. 

Bill  of  Credit.  See  Letters  of  Credit  under  the 
article  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Bill  of  Entry,  is  an  account  of  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes entered  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  both  inwards 
and  outwards,  in  which  is  exprefled  the  merchant  ex- 
porting or  importing,  the  quantity  of  merchandize,  and 
the  divers  fpecies  thereof,  and  whither  tranfported,  or 
from  whence. 

When  foreign  goods  are  imported,  the  matter  of  the 
veffel,  upon  his  arrival,  muft  go  to  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and 
muft  report  his  cargo  upon  oath  *.  The  merchant  may 
enter  and  land  his  goods  at  any  time  within  twenty  days, 
from  the  day  of  the  matter's  report :  to  do  which  in  the 
moft  advantageous  manner,  he  muft  write  and  fign  five 
bills  of  entry ;  one  whereof  muft  be  in  words  at  length, 
and  is  called  the  warrant  i  the  other  four  may  be  in 
figures  +. 

*  The  form  of  a  Report  inwards  is  thus  : 

[Fee,  1  s.  for  the  deputies,  whether  the  report  be  made 
by  Englifh  or  foreigners  :  nothing  more  due  to  the  col- 
lector, or  any  other  officer.] 

Inwards, 

of 
rty  all  about  tons,  with 

men,  of  which  ||  men,  and 

||  befides  a  man  matter 

for  this  prefent  voyage  from  in 

I  do 


Port  of  L\the  ttip 
l  built,  propert 
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I  do  fwear  that  the  entry  above-written,  now  tendered 
and  fubfcribed  by  me,  is  a  juft  report  of  the  name  of  my 
fhip,  its  burden,  built,  property,  number  and  country 
of  mariners,  the  prefent  mafter,  and  voyage  ;  and  that  it 
doth  further  contain  a  true  account  of  my  lading,  with 
the  particular  marks,  numbers,  quantity,  quality,  and 
confignment  of  all  the  goods  and  merchandizes  in  my 
faid  fhip,  to  the  belt  of  my  knowledge  :  and  that  I  have 
not  broken  bulk,  or  delivered  any  goods  out  of  my  faid 
fhip,  fince  her  lading  in. 

So  help  me  God. 

,    (  Collector, 
Sworn  before  us  the  f  ComptroJIer# 

day  of 

+  An  Inward  Entry. 

Fee,  8  d.  [For  writing  thefe  entries  there  is  charged 
at  fome  of  the  out-ports,  for  the  collector,  fometimes 
6d.  fometimes  2  s,  which  the  merchant  faves,  if  he  writes 
them  himfelf.] 

March  6,  1766. 

In  the  Dolphin,  B.  B.  John  Carr,  mafter,  from 
Rotterdam. 

James  Hill  Britifh. 
8000  pantiles. 

10  matts,  containing  30  C.  weight  of  rough  flax. 

Thefe  five  bills  the  merchant  delivers  to  the  collector, 
or  his  clerk,  who  will  compute  the  duties,  which  muft 
be  paid  before  the  goods  are  landed.  The  duties  being 
paid,  the  warrant  is  duly  perfected,  figned,  and  delivered 
to  the  land-waiters,  appointed  to  attend  the  delivery,  to- 
gether with  blue  books,  wherein  an  account  of  the  de- 
livery is  to  be  entered.  The  goods  are  then  landed,  ex- 
amined, and  the  quantities  taken.  If  the  merchant  is 
found  to  have  entered  fhort,  he  muft  pafs  poft-entries, 
and  pay  the  duties  for  the  quantities  fhort  entered  ;  but 
if,  upon  delivery,  an  over-entry  appears,  the  merchant 
may  apply  to  the  collector,  to  have  his  entries  altered, 
and  the  overplus  duly  repaid ;  which  may  be  done,  if  he 
applies,  before  the  collector  and  comptroller  have  polled 
the  entry  in  the  king's  books,  upon  his  making  fatisfac- 
tory  proof  that  no  fraud  was  committed :  but,  if  the 
entry  be  ported  before  he  applies,  then  the  duty  muft  be 
repaid  by  certificate  of  over-entry. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  goods  are  fent  by  merchants 
to  fell  by  commiffion,  and  arrive  before  the  invoice.  In 
this,  and  fuch  like  cafes,  when  the  merchant  cannot 
make  any  tolerable  conjecture  at  the  quantities,  and  per- 
haps knows  not  the  fpecies,  or  proper  denomination  of 
the  goods,  the  law  permits  the  goods  to  be  landed  by 
bills  of  fi^ht  or  view  *.  The  merchant  makes  a  depofit, 
in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  of  as  much  money  as  the 
duties  are  imagined  to  amount  to,-  or  rather  more  :  then 
the  bill  of  fight  is  made  out,  and  given  to  the  proper 
officers  ;  who  muft  examine  and  take  the  quantity  of  the 
goods,  and  make  their  report  to  the  collector  the  next 
day,  or  render  themfelves  liable  to  the  penalty  of  one 
hundred  pounds  in  cafe  of  failure.  According  to  the  re- 
port the  entries  are  parted,  and-the  duties  paid,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  been,  had  there  been  no 
occafion  for  a  bill  of  fight.  If  the  officers  cannot  go 
through  the  examination  in  one  day,  they  muft  report 
their  day's  work  to  the  collector,  as  being  in  part  of  the 
fight,  for  which  the  merchant  muft  pafs  entries,  and  pay 
duty,  and  fo  proceed  till  the  whole  bill  of  fight  is  com- 
pleted. 

*  A  Bill  of  Sight. 

[One  {hilling  or  two  (hillings.] 

March  6,  1766. 
In  the  Nereid,  B.  B.  James  Wood,  from  Bremen. 

Richard  Fonnereau,  Britifh. 

Two  bales  of  merchandize,  quantity  and  quality  un- 
known. Richard  Fonnereau  maketh  oath,  that  he  hath 
received  no  invoice,  or  other  account,  whereby  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  above  mer- 
chandize. 

R.  F. 
Sworn  before  the  collector. 


Forty  pounds  being  depofited  in  our  hands  for  the 
duties  of  the  above 'merchandize,  you  may  permit  the 
bales  to  be  landed  to  your  view  and  examination;  en- 
dotfing  the  contents  thereon,  and  returning  this  warrant 
in  due  time  to  us. 

To  the  furveyor  and  land- waiters  J  ^e<^je. 

Goods  not  rated  in  the  book  of  rates  are  often  im- 
ported ;  in  which  cafe,  the  duties  are  to  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  goods  upon  oath,  by  which 
value  is  to  be  underftood  the  value  at  the  port  of  import- 
ation at  that  time,  exclufive  of  the  duty.  The  mer- 
chant is  to  obferve,  that,  if  he  undervalues  his  goods, 
the  law  impowers  the  officers  to  take  and  fell  them ; 
and  after  repaying  him  the  duties,  according  to  the  va- 
lue he  fet  upon  them,  together  with  the  faid  value,  and 
alfo  ten  per  cent,  thereof,  the  furplus,  if  any,  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  finking  fund  :  fo  that  merchants  are  to  go- 
vern themfelves  accordingly,  to  avoid  the  confequences 
of  undervaluation. 

When  you  intend  to  export  goods  to  foreign  parts, 
write  four  bills  of  entry,  in  the  form  below  J.  Go  to 
the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  deliver  them  to  the  collector,  or 
his  clerk.  The  duties,  if  any  due,  will  be  computed, 
and  demanded  ;  upon  payment,  a  cocket  [fee  the  form  ||] 
certifying  the  payment  of  duty,  or  the  regular  entry  of 
the  goods,  if  not  liable  to  duty,  will  be  delivered  to  you; 
which  keep  till  you  intend  to  fhip  the  goods.  Before 
fhipping,  deliver  the  cocket  to  the  fearcher,  and  give 
him  notice  of  the  time  when  you  intend  to  fhip  them  ; 
for  no  goods  are  to  be  landed  or  fhipped  but  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  proper  officer.  The  fearcher  will  attend  and 
examine,  and  count,  weigh,  or  meafure  the  goods ; 
which  done,  they  are  put  on  board,  and  the  fearcher  cer- 
tifies the  quantity  fhipped  on  the  back  of  the  cocket, 
which  is  then  returned  to  the  principal  officers  with  whom 
it  remains  till  the  mafter  comes  to  clear.  When  the 
mafter  comes,  the  cockets  for  all  the  goods  on  board  are 
collected,  and  entered  in  what  is  called  a  report  outwards 
[fee  the  form  below*]  upon  the  matters  declaring  the 
faid  cockets  to  contain  a  true  account  of  his  whole 
cargo.  To  this  report,  the  mafter  makes  oath  before 
the  collector  and  comptroller,  and  paying  his  clearing 
charge,  his  cockets  are  delivered,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to 
proceed  on  his  voyage. 

%  The  form  of  an  Outward  Entry. 

[Sometimes  6  d.  fometimes  1  s.  is  charged  for  the 
collector,  for  writing  thefe  entries,  which  the  merchant 
faves  by  writing  them  himfelf.] 

March  10, 1766. 
In  the  Swift,  B.  B.  Thomas  Hall,  mafter,  for  Dort, 
J.  L.  John  Long. 

N°  1,  to  3.     80  chalders  of  coals. 

400  pieces,  containing  380  C.  weight  of  lead. 
3  bales,  containing  50  pieces  of  baize. 

||  The  form  of  an  Over-sea  Cocket. 

[Three  {hillings  and  fixpence.] 

Port  of  ?  Know  ye,  that  John  Long,  hath  here 
Sunderland.  J  paid  his  majefty's  over-fea  duty  for  80  chal- 
ders of  coals,  and  400  pieces,  containing  380  C.  weight 
of  lead  ;  and  hath  alfo  entered  free  three  bales,  contain- 
ing 50  pieces  of  baize,  in  the  Swift  of  Stockton,  Thomas 
Hall,  mafter,  for  Dort. 

Dated  at  the  Cuftbm-houfe  Collector, 

this  iOth  Of  March,  1766;  Comptroller. 

*  The  form  of  a  Report  Outwards. 

[Deputies  fees,  2  s.  6  d.  for  a  Britifh  man,  and  3  s. 
4d.  for  a  foreigner ;  nothing  more  due  to  the  collector, 
or  any  other  officer.] 

Outwards, 

Port  of  \  In  the  ^ip  °^  " 

l  built,  property  all  about  ton* 

with  men  of  which  ||   •  men 

and  ||  befides  a  man  mafter  for  this 

prefent  voyage  to  in 

I  do 
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I  do  fwear  that  the  ehtry  above-written,  now  tendered  I  cerning  it }  Edward  III.  caufed  certain  tables  to  be  fet 


and  fubfcribed  by  me,  is  a  juft  report  of  the  name  of 
my  fhip,  its  burden,  built,  property,  number  and 
country  of  mariners,  the  prefent  mafter,  and  voyage : 
and  that  it  further  contains  a  true  account  of  my  lading, 
with  the  particular  marks,  numbers,  quantity,  quality, 
and  property,  of  all  the  goods  and  merchandizes  in  my 
faid  fhip,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  or  belief:  and 
that  I  will  not  fuffer  to  be  re-landed,  in  any  part  of 
Great-Britain,  any  certificate  goods  which  I  have  on 
board,  nor  take  in  any  more  goods  for  this  prefent 
voyage,  without  duly  entering  and  adding  the  fame  to 
this  report. 

So  help  me  God. 
Sworn  before  us  the  1  Collector, 

day  of  5  Comptroller. 

The  articles  of  goods  exported,  which  are  liable  to 
duty,  or  intitled  to  bounty,  are  but  few  ;  and  the  quan- 
tities are  determined  either  by  number,  weight,  or  dry 
meafure  :  as,  therefore,  the  manner  of  afcertaining  the 
quantities  muft  be  very  plain  and  evident,  it  is  needlefs 
to  fay  any  thing  on  that  fubject ;  only  let  it  be  noted, 
that,  when  merchants  make  juft  entries  of  their  goods, 
they  are  to  be  at  no  charge,  in  the  opening,  examining, 
weighing,  meafuring,  or  repacking  the  goods  ;  all  which 
are  to  be  done  at  the  officers  charge. 

Bills  of  Exchange.     The  original  traffic  of  mankind, 
by  way  of  barter,  becoming  troublefome,  neceffity  led 
them  to  the  invention  of  fome  more  eafy  manner  of  con- 
tinuing their  commerce  ;    and  nothing  being  found  fo 
commodious  a  medium  as  money,  this  was  many  ages 
fince   adapted   to  carry  on  their  trade,  firft  by  the  He- 
brews, then  by  the  Romans,  and  fince  continued  and 
increafed  by  almoft  every  civilized  nation  ;  and  for  a  ftill 
greater  conveniency  of  foreign  trade,  they  made  coins  of 
the  moft  valuable  metals,  that  might  anfwer  the  inten- 
tion of  an   eafy  carriage,  by  being  lefs  bulky  and  heavy 
than  bafer  ones ;  and  this  method  being  generally  ap- 
proved of  and  pradtifed  by  moft  trading  people,  they  by 
degrees  fell  into  an  improvement  even  of  this,  and  fub- 
ftituted  remiffes  and  exchanges  by  bills,  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence,  rifque,  and  trouble,  which  the  portage  of  money 
from  one  kingdom  to  another   occafioned.     The  Jews 
banifhed  France  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguft  and  Philip 
de  Long,  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  the  original 
inventors  of  it;  whilft  others,  with  a  greater  appearance 
of  probability,  affign  the  contrivance  to  the  Gibelins, 
on  their  being  expelled   Italy   by  the    faction   of   the 
Guelphs ;    though  the  motives   given  for  both  are  the 
fame,  viz.  their  endeavours  to  withdraw  their  abfeonded 
effects  with  the  fecrecy  neceffary  to  prevent  their  confif- 
cation  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  they  gave  bills  on  their  private 
friends  to  foreign  merchants  for  the  fum  agreed  on,  and 
thefe  were  regulated  by  the  different  value  of  the  coins 
exchanged  ;    and  as   many  of  thefe  bills  came  back  un- 
paid, it  gave  birth  to  the  charge  of  re-exchange,  firft 
begun  by  the  aforefaid  Lombards,  and  thefe,  after  diffe- 
rent modifications,  fixed  it  into  a  branch  of  bufmefs : 
they  retired,  on  their  firft  expulfion  from  Italy,  to  Lyons 
in  France,  and  from  thence  fpread  themfelves  into  many 
other  trading  cities  of  that  and  other  kingdoms  in  Eu- 
rope ;    and  there  is  ftill  a  ftreet  in  Paris  bearing  their 
name,  from  its  having  been  a  quarter  where  the  greateft 
part  of  them  refided,  for  carrying  on  their  banking  bu- 
fmefs ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  fame  reafon,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  great  bufmefs  exercifed  there 
by  thefe  people,  and  by  them   taught  the  Dutch,  that 
the  place  where  the  exchange  ftands  at  Amfterdam,  was 
at  firft  and  ftill  continues  to  be  called  after  them  (as  does 
the  ftreet  here  in  London  from  the  fame  motive  J  fo  that 
it  was  thefe  people  who  firft  fowed  the  feeds  of  thefe  ne- 
gociations  in  the  minds  of  the  Belgick  merchants,  who 
duly  cultivated  and  fpread  them  all  over  Europe,  for  the 
eafier  conducting  mercantile  affairs,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  their  current  coin  in  lieu  of 
thefe  paper  ones,  if  we  may  fo  term  them  ;  and  this  be- 
ing found  fo  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  trading  king- 
doms, as  to  merit  and  engage  the  protection  of  feveral 
princes  for  its  encouragement  and  increafe ;  among  which, 
fome  of  our  former  kings  made  feveral  regulations  con- 


up  at  Dover  and  other  parts  of  the  realm,  declaring  the 
value  of  the  fundry  fpecies  of  coins  current  in  the  coun- 
tries trading  with  his  fubjects,  and  the  allowance  mer- 
chants were  to  give  to  be  accommodated  with  remifles, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  many  good  laws  of  his  reign. 
Thefe  tables  and  exchanges  were  fubject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  king's  mint-matter,  who  made  them  par 
pro  pari,  or  value  for  value,  with  a  reafonable  allowance 
to  thofe  who  were  appointed  to  interfere  as  exchangers, 
for  their  trouble ;  and  many  acts  have  been  paffed  fince 
by  fucceeding  princes  concerning  them. 

Nature  and  dijlinclion  of  bills  of  exchange. 

But  as  commerce  varied,  fo  did  exchanges  too,  though 
they  were  generally  reduced  to  four,  viz.  cambio  commune^ 
cambio  real,  cambio  ficco,  and  cambio  fiSiitio. 

Cambio  commune,  in  England,  was  that  which  was  con- 
ftituted  by  the  feveral  kings,  who  having  received  mo- 
nies in  England,  would  remit  by  exchange  the  like 
fums  to  be  paid  in  another  kingdom,  according  to  the 
regulation  of  the  above-mentioned  tables. 

Cambio  real,  was  when  monies  were  paid  to  the  ex- 
changer, and  bills  were  drawn  without  naming  the  fpe- 
cies, but  according  to  the  value  of  the  feveral  coins,  and 
indeed  was  no  more  than  the  payment  of  money  here  in 
England,  with  a  provifo  to  be  repaid  thejuft  value  in  fpecie 
in  another  country,  according  to  the  price  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  exchanger  and  deliverer,  to  allow  or  pay  for 
the  exchange  of  the  money  and  the  lofs  of  time. 

Cambio  ficco,  or  dry  exchange,  is  when  a  merchant 
hath  occation  for  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  certain  time, 
and  would  willingly  pay  intereft  for  the  fame ;  but  the 
ufurious  lender  being  defirous  to  take  more  than  the  fta- 
tute  allows,  and  yet  willing  to  avoid  its  penalty,  offers 
the  five  thoufand  pounds  by  exchange  for  Cadiz,  where- 
unto  the  merchant  agrees  ;  but  having  no  correfpondence 
there,  the  lender  defires  him  to  draw  his  bill  on  the  faid 
place,  payable  at  double  or  treb'e  ufance,  by  any  feigned 
perfon,  as  the  exchange  fhall  then  govern,  with  which 
the  merchant  complies ;  and  on  receipt  of  the  bill,  the 
banker  pays  the  money,  and  remits  the  bill  to  fome 
friend  of  his  at  Cadiz  to  procure  a  proteft  there  for  non- 
acceptance,  the  charge  of  which,  with  the  exchange  and 
intereft,  the  merchant  is  to  pay  his  creditor ;  and  thefe 
expences  formerly  were  very  confiderable. 

Cambio  fiditio,  is  when  a  merchant  hath  occafion  for 
goods,  but  cannot  well  fpare  money  for  their  payment; 
and  the  owner  of  them,  to  fecure  his  advantage,  and 
avoid  the  penalty  of  the  law,  acts  as  the  ufurer  in  the 
former  cafe,  and  obliges  the  buyer  to  defray  the  expences 
of  re-exchange,  &c.  , 

Thefe  two  laft  methods  of  raifing  money  for  the  ne- 
ceffitous,  were  prohibited  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the 
3d  and  4th  of  Henry  VII.  but  on  account  of  the  bafe 
monies  coined  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  fiege  of  Bologne, 
exchanges  were  difcontinued,  and  the  aforefaid  preffures 
and  abufes  became  again  current  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI. 
which  occafioned  all  exchanges  to  be  prohibited  for  a 
fhorttime;  but  this  being  found  of  great  inconvenience 
and  detriment  to  trade,  it  was  again  reftored ;  though 
almoft  quite  neglected,  and  the  illegal  part  of  it  connived 
at,  in  the  fucceeding  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

The  juft  and  true  exchange  for  monies  that  is  at  this 
day  ufed  both  in  England  and  other  countries  (by  bills)  i: 
par  pro  pari,  or  value  for  value  ;  and  fo  the  Englifh  ex- 
change is  grounded  on  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  oui 
own  money;  and  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  thofe  o: 
each  other  country,  according  to  their  feveral  ftandards, 
proportionable  in  their  valuation,  which  being  truly  anc 
juftly  made,  afcertains  and  reduces  the  price  of  exchang( 
to  a  fum  certain  for  the  exchange  of  monies  to  any  na- 
tion or  country  whatfoever. 

As  money  is  the  common  meafure  of  things  betweer 
man  and  man  within  the  realm,  fo  is  exchange  betweei 
merchant  and  merchant  within  and  without  the  realm 
the  which  is  properly  made  by  bills  when  money  is  deli' 
vered  fimply  here  in  England,  and  bills  received  for  th( 
repayment  of  the  fame  in  fome  other  country,  eithe: 
within  or  without  the  realm,  at  a  price  certain,  ant 
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agreed  upon  between  the  merchant  and  the  deliverer ;  for 
there  is  not  at  this  day  any  peculiar  or  proper  money  to  be 
found  in  fpecie  whereupon  outland  exchanges  can  be 
grounded,  therefore  all  foreign  coins  are  called  imagi- 
nary. 

Having  thus  far  premifed  and  fhewn  the  original  and 
nature  of  exchanges,  we  (hall  defcend  to  particulars,  and 
endeavour  in  the  cleareft  manner  we  can  to  inform  our 
readers  of  every  circurnftance  neceflary  to  be  known  in 
the  circulation  of  bills  ;  all  fteps  to  be  taken  towards  their 
recovery,  their  form,  current  courfes,  and  laws  about 
them,  both  here  and  in  every  other  part  of  Europe ;  that 
this  nice  branch  of  commerce  may  be  rendered  more  in- 
telligible, and  be  better  underftood  than  it  commonly  is, 
or  can  be,  except  duly  explained  :  as  cuftoms  in  their 
formation,  times  of  running,  and  falling  due,  days  of 
grace,  &c.  are  almoft  as  various  as  every  one  European 
nation  is  from  another ;  and  as  we  confider  this  to  be  the 
molt  intricate  part  of  mercantile  literature,  we  fliall  be  as 
extenfive  in  our  fentiments  and  quotations  about  it,  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  requires,  without  fearing  the  cen- 
fure  of  our  readers  for  prolixity,  which  however  we  fliall 
endeavour  to  avoid  meriting,  and  be  as  concife  as  our  ca- 
pacity will  permit,  without  curtailing  what  is  neceflary  to 
be  faid  on  fo  important  a  fubje£t. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  commonly  drawn  on  a  fmall  piece 
of  paper,  and  comprifed  in  two  or  three  lines,  being  fo 
noble  and  excellent,  that  though  it  cannot  properly  (as  is 
conceived)  be  called  a  fpeciality,  becaufe  it  wanteth  thofe 
formalities,  which  by  the  common  law  of  England  are 
thereunto  required,  as  feal,  delivery,  and  witneffes,  yet 
it  is  equivalent  thereunto,  if  not  beyond  or  exceeding  any 
fpeciality  or  bond,  in  its  punctuality  and  precife  payment; 
for,  if  once  accepted,  it  muft  be  paid  when  due,  other- 
wife  the  acceptor  lofes  his  credit. 

Number  of  perfons  making  an  exchange,  and  how  dijiinguijhed. 

There  are  ordinarily  four  perfons  requisite  in  making 
an  exchange  (befides  the  broker)  viz.  two  at  the  place 
where  the  money  is  taken  up,  and  two  where  it  is  pay- 
able; as  id,  the  deliverer,  giver,  remitter,  or  negociator, 
being  the  perfon  who  delivers  the  money ;  2dly,  the  taker 
or  drawer,  who  receives  or  takes  up  the  money  by  ex- 
change ;  3dly,  the  party  who  is  to  pay  the  money  in  vir- 
tue of  the  bill  drawn  on  him,  commonly  termed  the  ac- 
ceptors ;  4'hly,  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  made 
payable,  and  is  to  receive  it,  called  the  poffejfor  or  holder 
of  it. 

But  fometimes  only  three  are  concerned  in  an  exchange, 
viz.  the  drawer,  the  deliverer  (who  has  the  bill  made  pay- 
able to  himfelf  or  order  and  value  of  him)  and  the  party 
that  is  to  pay  it,  the  deliverer  carrying  it  himfelf  and  recei- 
ving it. 

There  is  likewife  another  way,  wherein  only  three  are 
neceflary  ;  as  iff,  the  drawer,  2dly,  the  party  on  whom 
it  is  drawn,  and  3dly,  he  to  whom  it  is  payable ;  for 
the  drawer  having  money  in  his  hands  belonging  to 
the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  confefles  va 
lue  received  in  his  own  hands,  and  charges  it  to  his  friend 
or  factor,  payable  to  his  creditor. 

And  there  is  yet  one  way  more  wherein  monies  may  be 
remitted  only  with  the  intervention  of  three  perfons  j  ift, 
the  taker,  2dly,  the  deliverer,  and  3dly,  the  party  to 
whom  payable,  as  thus ;  if  I  was  at  Exon,  and  intended 
for  London,  1  would  take  up  money  there,  and  give  bills 
of  exchange  for  the  fame,  drawn  on  myfelf,  payable  to 
whom  the  deliverer  fhould  appoint  in  town. 

Money  may  likewife  be  exchanged  between  two  per- 
fons only,  viz.  the  drawer,  and  he  on  whom  it  is  drawn  ; 
the  drawer  making  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  himfelf 
or  order  for  value  in  himfelf,  and  fubfciibes  the  bill,  and 
directs  it  to  the  party  that  owes  him  money,  and  is  to  pay 
it  by  exchange ;  by  which  bill  (when  he  on  whom  it  is 
drawn  hath  accepted  it)  he  becometh  debtor  to  the  draw- 
er, and  this  latter,  before  the  bill  falls  due,  doth  nego- 
tiate it  with  another  man,  and  by  this  means  draws  the 
money  in  at  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  makes  only  an 
alignment  on  the  bill,  payable  to  him  of  whom  he  hath 
received  the  value. 
27. 


Difference  between  the  real  and  imaginary  fpeciet  of  any 
country. 

All  thefe  methods  of  exchange  are  termed  real  exchange, 
and  fome  or  all  of  them  will  naturally  occur  to  a  man  in 
bufmefs ;  therefore  the  better  to  conduct  our  readers  to  a 
perfect  underftanding  of  them,  he  ought  to  be  acquaint- 
ed, that  as  the  monies  and  fpecies  of  almoft  every  nation 
differ,  not  only  in  their  current  prices,  but  in  their  in- 
trinfic  value,  there  is  a  juft  and  certain  par  eftablifhed  be- 
tween them,  according  to  the  real  and  effective  worth  of 
each  fpecies,  without  any  regard  had  to  their  currency  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  coined;  and  the  par  is  by 
fome  authors  fuppofetl  to  be  of  two  forts,  viz.  the  one  of 
real  monies,  and  the  other  of  exchanges,  or  imaginary 
fpecies,  though  both  feem  to  be  the  fame  thing,  as  having 
a  neceflary  dependance  upon  each  other. 

By  the  par  of  real  monies,  is  to  be  underftood,  the  equa- 
lity of  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  real  fpecies  of  any  country 
with  thofe  of  another;  and  by  that  of  exchanges,  the  pro- 
portion  that  the  imaginary  monies  of  any  country  bear  to  thofe 
of  another.  So  that  the  rife  and  fall  of  an  exchange  mull 
only  be  attributed  to  the  current  price  of  the  coins  of  any 
country,or  from  an  extraordinary  demand  in  one  place  for 
money  in  another,  or  fometimes  it  is  owing  to  both ;  and 
it  may  eafily  be  proved  from  the  very  etymology  of  the 
word  exchange,  that  the  variation  of  the  current  coins  or 
monies  of  any  country  in  a  manner  conftitutes  and  gives 
it  being,  at  leaft  has  a  very  great  influence  on  it,  as  it  is 
only  (according  to  the  aforefaid  definition)  a  bartering  or 
exchanging  the  money  of  one  kingdom  with  thofe  of  an- 
other, which  is  always  effected  by  the  intervention  of  two 
or  three  lines  of  writing  on  a  flip  of  paper,  as  mentioned 
before  ;  and  we  fliall  now  proceed  to  fhew  what  the  obli- 
gation of  every  one  is  who  may  be  concerned  in  it. 

Different  obligations  of  drawers,  indorfers,  acceptors,  or 
holders  of  bills  of  exchange,  under  all  circurn/lances,  and 
whether  by  commiffion,  or  for  their  own  accounts. 

And  ift,  of  the  drawer,  who  in  treating  about,  or  -ne- 
gotiating a  bill  of  exchange,  muft  have  a  ftrict  regard  to 
his  credit,  and  never  give  his  draughts  at  an  under-ex- 
change, as  this  is  a  certain  indication  of  his  want  both  of 
cafh  and  credit;  though  without  an  impeachment  of  either 
he  may  do  his  bufmefs,  although  fomething  under  the  ve- 
ry height  of  the  courfe,  as  this  cannot  always  be  obtained 
by  every  one  ;  therefore  when  a  drawer  is  not  notorioufly 
under  the  mark,  he  will  tranfact  his  affairs  with  reputa- 
tion ;  and  if  his  fole  view  in  drawing  proceeds  from  a  pro- 
fpect  of  advantage,  without  any  mixture  of  neceffity,  he 
may  watch  his  juncture  for  fucceeding  in  his  defigns  by  re- 
gulating his  draughts  or  remifles  according  to  the  plenty 
or  fcarcity  of  money  or  bills. 

2.  If,  in  negociating  a  bill  of  exchange,  only  the  price 
is  mentioned,  without  any  other  conditions,  they  fhall  in 
this  cafe  be  conftrued  to  be  fuch  as  the  cuftoms  of  the 
place  to  which  the  bill  is  directed  ordinarily  allow  of  in 
all  refpe£ts. 

3.  A  drawer  ought  to  obferve  before  he  fubferibes  a  bill, 
and  the  remitter  before  he  fends  it  away,  that  it  be  well  and 
truly  made,  with  all  the  neceflary  requifites  fully  exprefled 
in  it,  which  we  fliall  here  hint  for  their  government ;  and 
ift,  it  ought  to  have  its  date  rightly  and  clearly  exprefled  ; 
idly,  that  it  names  the  place  where  it  was  made  and  con- 
cluded on ;  3dly,  that  the  fum  be  exprefled  fo  diftinctly 
both  in  words  and  figures,  that  no  exceptions  can  be  taken 
againft  it ;  4thly,  that  the  payment  thereof  be  ordered  and 
commanded  ;  5thly,  that  the  time  of  payment  be  not  du- 
bioufly  exprefled,  nor  fooner  or  later  than  has  been  agreed 
on ;  6thly,  the  remitter  muft  efpecially  obferve  that  the 
name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made,  be 
well  and  truly  fpelled ;  or  if  it  be  made  to  his  order,  that 
thofe  words  be  clearly  writ ;  7thly  and  8thly,  he  muft  al- 
fo  obferve  if  his  name  be  therein,  and  the  value  of  him  be 
exprefled  ;  gthly,  he  muft  obferve  that  the  bill  be  fubferi- 
bed  by  the  drawer ;  lothly,  the  drawer  muft  principally 
look  to  the  direction  of  the  bill,  that  it  be  true,  and  di- 
rected to  the  right  perfon ;  1  ithly,  they  muft  both  obferve, 
that  the  place  wherein  the  payment  muft  be  made  (and 
the  coin,  or  fpecies  wherein  it  muft  be  paid)  be  fully  ex- 
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prefled  in  the  fuperfcription  or  body  of  the  bill :  and  if  a 
drawer  draws  upon  one  who  lives  not  at  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  intended  to  be  paid,  then  the  remitter  muft  obferve, 
that  as  well  the  place  where  the  perfon  lives  that  is  to 
pay,  as  the  place  where  the  payment  muft  be  made,  be 
exprefled. 

4.  A  drawer  a£h>  imprudently  when  he  gives  more  bills 
than  one  for  the  fame  fum,  to  the  fame  perfon,  and  under 
the  fame  date,  as  this  may  be  an  occafion  of  miftakes ; 
therefore  if  two  bills  for  one  thoufand  dollars  are  agreed 
for,  it  is  better  to  make  them  for  unequal  fums,  than  five 
hundred  each. 
•  5.  It  is  a  cuftom  here  in  England  for  the  drawer  to  de- 
liver only  the  firft  bill  on  the  day  of  agreement,  and  to 
recover  on  the  fecond  and  third,  which  are  fent  to  the  re- 
mitter for  payment  before  the  next  poft  goes  out ;  and  a 
drawer  fhould  always  obferve  to  note  how  many  bills  he 
gives,  left  by  a  repeated  lofs  he  fhould  be  led  -into  an  er- 
ror through  forgetfulnefs,  and  give  the  duplicate  of  one  he 
had  given  before. 

6.  Generally  in  all  bills  of  exchange,  the  drawer  is 
bound  to  the  perfon  from  whom  the  value  is  received  ;  as 
the  acceptor  is  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  made  payable;  for 
although  the  drawer  and.  acceptor  are  both  bound  in  the 
bill,  and  both  equally  liable  for  the  payment  thereof,  yet 
they  are  not  commonly  both  bound  to  one  man;  1  fay 
commonly,  for  if  the  taker  of  the  bill  be  fervant  to  the 
party  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable,  then  indeed  the  drawer 
may  be  faid  to  be  bound  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  pay- 
able, as  well  as  the  acceptor ;  or  if  he  who  pays  the  value 
be  the  principal,  and  he  remits  his  own  money  by  ex- 
change, payable  to  his  agent,  in  this  cafe  likewife  both 
drawer  and  acceptor  may  be  faid  to  be  bound  to  the  pur- 
chafer  of  the  bill ;  but  for  the  generality,  in  fums  remitted 
and  drawn  between  merchant  and  merchant,  it  is  other- 
wife,  as  the  drawer  is  properly  bound  to  one,  and  the  ac- 
ceptor to  another,  though  both  of  them  are  liable  till  the 
bill  be  fatisfkd ;  fo  that  if  the  accepted  bill  be  not  paid  at 
the  time,  and  proteft  made  for  non-payment,  and  there  be 
occafion  to  commence  a  fuit  in  law  againft  the  drawer,  it 
muft  be  entered  in  the  name  of  the  party  from  whom  the 
value  was  received ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  a  fuit  be  com- 
menced againft  the  acceptor,  it  muft  be  made  and  profe-* 
cuted  in  the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  pay- 
able; for  probably  the  drawer  takes  no  great  notice  to 
whom  it  is  made  payable,  being  directed  therein  by  the 
perfon  that  takes  the  bill ;  neither  doth  he  who  accepts 
the  bill  much  regard  the  purchafer  of  it,  but  only  regard- 
ing the  party  who  drew  it  (with  whom  he  correfponds) 
and  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made  payable  (to  whom  by  his 
acceptance  he  binds  himfelf  for  the  payment;)  and  fo 
likewife  where  there  are  any  affignments  on  bills  negoci- 
ated,  always  the  party  that  receives  the  value  is  direcvtly 
bound  to  him  of  whom  he  hath  received  it,  and  the  accep- 
tor to  the  laft  affigned. 

7.  If  a  merchant,  after  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange, 
becomes  infolvent,or  hath  done  or  fuffered  any  thing  pub- 
lickly  againft  his  credit,  in  the  interim  before  the  bill 
under  his  acceptance  falls  due,  the  holder,  on  hearing  fuch 
a  report,  fhould  by  a  notary  demand  of  the  acceptor  a 
better  fecurity,  and  on  not  obtaining  it,  caufe  a  proteft  to 
be  made  for  want  thereof,  and  fend  it  away  by  the  very 
next  poft,  that  the  remitter  may  have  an  immediate  op- 
portunity to  demand  and  procure  fecurity  from  the  draw- 
er ;  and  when  the  bill  is  due,  if  it  is  not  paid,  another 
proteft  muft  be  made  for  non-payment,  and  forwarded  as 
the  other  ;  for  which  protefts  the  drawer  muft  be  anfwer- 
able,  and  pay  the  charge  of  them  jointly  with  thofe  of 
poftage,  re-exchange  (if  the  money  be  redrawn)  commif- 
fion  and  brokage. 

8.  When  any  proteft  is  received  either  for  want  of  ac- 
ceptance, or  better  fecurity,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  fent 
muft  prefently  repair  with  it  to  the  drawer  or  indorfer  of 
the  bill,  and  upon  fight  thereof,  he  muft  give  a  fatisfac- 
tory  fecurity  (if  his  own  is  not  to  content)  for  repayment 
of  the  money  received,  with  re-exchange  and  charges,  if 
it  is  not  paid  when  due ;  and  it  is  cuftomary  in  fuch  cafes 
to  make  a  depofit  fuitable  to  the  value,  or  procure  fome 
perfon  of  unexceptionable  credit  to  be  bound  for  its  punc- 
tual difcharge. 

9.  It  is  cuftomary,  as  obferved  before,  for  a  drawer 
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in  London  to  deliver  his  firft  bill  to  the  perfon  agreed 
with,  on  the  day  of  its  negotiation,  and  to  recover  on 
the  fecond  and  third  bill,  retained  till  the  fucceedinw 
poft,  fo  that  it  has  fometimes  happened  through  misfor- 
tunes, though  oftener  with  defign,  that  the  remitter  has 
abfeonded  or  failed  before  payment,  fo  that  the  bill  arri- 
ving before  the  advice  of  the  failure  or  knavery,  is  accept- 
ed and  muft  be  paid,  though  equity  would  certainly  give 
relief  to  the  party  aggrieved,  in  cafe  of  fraud,  provided  the 
deceiver  could  be  found. 

10.  And  if  the  acceptor  of  fuch  a  bill  becomes  in- 
folvent,  or  refufes  to  pay  it  when  due,  the  drawer  is  ob- 
liged for  its  difcharge,  with  re- exchange,  provifion,  &c. 
although  he  has  not  received  its  value. 

11.  If  a  merchant  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  for  his  own 
account,  and  remits  his  correfpondent  others,  or  cafh  to 
difcharge  it,  or  orders  him  to  revalue  for  its  amount;  and 
in  this  laft  cafe  the  redraughts  are  accepted,  though  the 
fa&or  becomes  infolvcnt,  or  retires  with  the  money,  whilft 
the  bill  is  running  on  him,  the  merchant  fliall  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  bill  returned  protefted,  with  all  charges  of  re- 
exchange,  &c.  by  which  means  he  furnifhes  not  only 
thefe,  but  the  value  of  the  bill  twice,  fo  that  a  more  than 
common  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
fon employed  in  fuch  tranfaflions. 

12.  If  a  drawer  fails  before  receiving  value  for  his  bill 
given,  and  the  remitter  hath  the  bill  ftill  in  his  hands,  he 
fhould  reftore  it  to  the  creditors  or  truftees  of  the  draw- 
er's effects ;  but  if  they  refufe  to  admit  it,  and  infift  on  his 
performing  his  contrail,  he  is  obliged  to  a  compliance, 
and  muft  demand  acceptance,  and  endeavour  to  produce 
payment  of  the  fame,  though  not  till  the  creditors  or  tru- 
ftees who  urge  him  thereto  have  given  him  fatisfactory  fe- 
curity, for  the  payment  of  re-exchange  and  incident  char- 
ges, in  cafe  this  negotiation  fhould  return  with  proteft; 
and  till  they  do  this  they  cannot  oblige  him  to  pay  them 
the  value  of  the  bill. 

13.  When  a  bill  of  exchange  is  accepted,  and  not 
punctually  paid  when  due,  a  proteft  for  non-payment  is  (o 
far  from  releafing  the  acceptor  (as  fome  have  formerly  er- 
roneoufly  thought)  that  it  expofes  him  to  the  payment  of 
more  than  he  was  before  liable,  as  by  acceptance  he  only 
obliged  himfelf  to  the  difcharge  of  the  fum  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  but  under  proteft  muft  pay  all  cofts,  damages,  in- 
terefts,  &c.  and  for  which  he  becomes  liable  to  an  .action 
on  the  cafe  as  foon  as  ever  the  proteft  for  non-payment 
hath  been  made,  and  he  may  be  arretted  for  the  fame  ac- 
cordingly. 

14.  In  cafe  of  a  remitter's  failing,  before  he  has  paid 
the  value,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  gets 
advice  of  this  occurrence  before  acceptance,  and  therefore 
refufes  to  accept  it ;  the  bill,  on  its  returning  protefted, 
ftiall  be  paid  (notwithftanding)  with  all  charges  by  the 
drawer,  under  proof  from  the  poffeffor,  that  he  negoci- 
ated  the  faid  bill,  and  paid  a  juft  value  for  it:  but  if  the  bill 
be  directly  forwarded  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made 
payable,  and  fent  him  by  the  remitter  in  payment  of  a 
debt  he  was  owing  him ;  then  it  is  dubious  whether  the 
drawer  be  obliged,  as  he  has  received  no  value,  nor  the 
pofleflbr  in  any  other  fliape  made  the  fame  good.  And 
though  the  drawer  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  obliged  to  pay  extra  of 
what  the  remitter  owes  him  for  the  value,  the  re-exchange 
and  charges,  yet  the  faid  remitter  ftands  indebted  for  no 
more  than  the  bare  import  of  the  bill,  nor  can  any  thing 
more  be  recovered  of  him. 

15.  When  a  drawer  acts  fimply  for  another's  account 
without  engaging  as  furety  for  the  negotiation,  if  the  va- 
lue by  any  cafualty  is  not  received,  the  lofs  will  fall  on 
him  for  whofe  account  the  bills  were  given,  unlefs  the 
drawer  give  the  remitter  a  time  for  payment,  without  ad- 
vifing  his  principal  thereof,  or  that  he  has  neglected  to 
demand  the  money  in  the  cuftomary  time,  or  that  the  re- 
mitter was  at  the  time  of  tranfaiting  the  affair  known  to 
be  infolvent,  or  apparently  declining  in  his  ctrcumftances  ; 
in  any  of  which  (or  fimilar)  cafes,  the  drawer  fhall  fuffer 
the  lofs  (whether  he  received  any  benefit  or  not  thereby) 
as  it  was  occafioned  by  his  crediting  the  remitter. 

16.  If  through  the  negligence  of  a  negotiator  or  pofTef- 
forof  a  bill,  the  demanding  acceptance  has  been  omitted 
or  poftponed  till  the  drawer  has  failed,  and  the  perfon  it 
is  drawn  on,  being  ignorant  of  what  has  happened,  ac- 
cepts 
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cepts  the  fame  when  prefented,  his  acceptance  (ball  oblige 
him  to  the  payment,  though  procured  after  the  drawer's 
infolvency  ;  but  if  the  remitter  or  pofleflbr  hath  neglected 
to  demand  acceptance,  before  the  drawer's  failure,  and  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  directed  has  advice  thereof,  he  can- 
not be  compelled  to  accept  the  draught,  though  previous 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  drawer's  misfortunes  he  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  intention  to  honour  his  bill,  and 
even  afterwards  confefs  that  he  fhould  have  done  it,  had 
it  been  prefented,  and  the  acceptance  demanded,  before 
the  advice  of  the  drawer's  failure  reached  him. 

17.  It  is  cuftomary  (in  London)  for  the  pofleflbr  of  a 
bill  to  fend  it  (on  receipt)  to  the  merchant's  houfe,  on 
whom  it  is  drawn,  for  acceptance,  and  leave  it  there  (if 
defired)  till  the  next  day,  except  the  port  goes  out  the 
fame  day  it  is  received  (which  often  happens  from  the  un- 
avoidable irregularity  of  its  arrival)  in  which  cafe  it  fhould 
be  accepted  or  protefted.  And  in  cafe  a  bill  fo  left  fhould 
happen  to  be  loft,  or  miflaid,  either  by  the  perfon  on 
whom  it  is  drawn,  or  by  any  of  his  fervants  to  whom  it 
was  delivered,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  returned  to  him  who 
left  it,  neither  accepted  nor  unaccepted,  in  this  cafe  he 
who  loft  the  bill  (if  he  intended  to  accept,  or  if  he  had  ac- 
cepted it)  fhould  give  a  note  under  his  hand  and  feal  for 
the  payment  of  the  fum  mentioned,  and  to  the  party  di- 
rected in  the  bill,  at  the  time  limited,  or  to  his  order,  up- 
on delivery  of  thefecond,  if  it  come  in  time,  or  if  not,  up- 
on that  note,  which  is  in  all  refpedts  and  cafes  to  have  the 
law  privilege  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  it  is  but  juft  and 
reafonable  that  he  who  hath  loft  another's  fpeciality,  fhould 
make  it  good  by  fome  means  equivalent  thereto;  and  in 
cafe  of  the  faid  note's  being  refufed,  proteft  fhould  be  im- 
mediately made  for  non-acceptance  and  forwarded  to  the 
remitter,  as  that  for  non-payment  fhould  be  (though  there 
is  neither  bill  nor  note  to  demand  it  on)  if  the  contents  of 
the  loft  bill  are  not  fatisfied  at  the  time  limited  for  pay- 
ment. 

18.  When  any  perfon  has  bills  fent  him  to  procure 
their  acceptance,  with  directions  to  return  them  or  hold 
them  at  the  orders  of  the  feconds,  &c.  and  the  perfon  to 
whom  they  are  fo  fent  either  forgets  or  neglects  to  de- 
mand acceptance,  or  if  he  fuffers  the  party  on  whom  they 
are  drawn  to  delay  their  acceptance,  and  the  drawers  in 
the  interim  fail,  he  is  certainly  very  blame  worthy  for  his 
careleflhefs,  and  difregard  of  complying  with  his  obliga- 
tion, though  this  will  not  fubjecT:  him  to  a  payment  of 
their  value ;  but  if  he  fhould  be  urged  and  prefTed  to  pro- 
cure acceptance  and  payment  to  a  bill  fent  him,  and 
fhould  protraft  or  defer  the  getting  it  done,  and  the  ac- 
ceptant,  being  ignorant  of  the  drawer's  circumflances, 
declares  he  would  have  accepted  it,  had  it  been  timely 
prefented,  the  perfon  guilty  of  this  neglect  will  be  obliged 
to  make  good  the  lofs,  that  has  happened  to  his  correfpond- 
ent,  purely  through  his  omiffion  and  careleflhefs. 

19.  If  an  acceptor  has  heard  that  a  drawer  is  failed,  he 
ought  not  to  accept  any  of  his  draughts  afterwards,  altho' 
he  may  (whilft  ignorant  of  the  drawer's  circumflances) 
have  promifed  honour  to  his  bills,  as  his  fo  doing  may 
either  prejudice  himfelf  or  a  third  perfon,  which  he  fhould 
carefully  avoid,  and  not  engage  his  firm  without  a  fuffi- 
cient  fecurity  againft  all  claims  and  demands,  that  may 
be  made  either  by  the  drawer  himfelf,  or  any  other  in  his 
right. 

20.  And  the  reafons  are  equally  good  againft  accepting 
any  bill  from  a  bankrupt  drawer,  though  it.  fhould  bear 
date  before  the  time  of  his  failure,  and  equal  therein  with 
the  letter  of  advice,  as  fraudulent  dealings  are  always  to 
be  feared  in  fuch  cafes,  and  confequently  to  be  guarded 
againft  ;  befides  it  is  not  fafe  to  accept  a  bill  under  thefe 
circumflances,  I  mean  in  point  of  law ;  therefore  every 
prudent  man  will  be  cautious  to  fecure  himfelf. 

21.  If  any  one  be  drawn  upon,  on  the  account  of  a 
third  perfon,  and  before  accepting  has  advice  of  the  draw- 
er's failing,  he  ought  not  to  accept  the  draught,  though 
he  has  promifed  the  drawer  he  would,  as  his  acceptance 
may  be  prejudicial  to  him;  for  if  he  has  not  effects  in  his 
hands,  the  perfon  for  whofe  account  it  is  drawn,  will  na- 
turally and  reafonably  fcruple  the  fatisfying  the  value,  or 
if  he  fhould,  it  will  be  a  detriment  and  lofs  to  him,  if  the 
other  has  not  a  fufficiency  in  hand  to  anfwer  the  bills. 
And  he  ought  more  efpecially  to  rcfufc  acceptance  to  any 


bills  of  a  drawer  who  has  failed,  if  the  perfon  for  wJv.fe 
account  the  fame  is  drawn,  advifes  of  the  diawer's  infol- 
vency, or  on  fufpicion  of  its  approach  hath  forbidden  the 
acceptant  to  accept  any  or  the  drawer's  bills  for  his  ac- 
count, although  he  may  have  directed  the  acceptance  cf 
them  before. 

22.  When  any  drawer  fails,  the  acceptor  is  not  obli- 
ged to  give  better  fecurity  for  payment,  but  the  pofTrfTor 
muft  have  patience  till  the  bill  falls  due,  before  he  has 
any  demand  on  the  acceptor;  but  then  the  acceptor  is 
obliged  to  pay,  though  he  accepted  for  the  drawer's  ac- 
count, and  without  any  effedb  in  hand. 

23.  But  if  an  acceptor  (on  a  drawer's  being  failed)  de- 
nies payment  of  a  bill,  the  holder  is  not  obliged  to  return 
it  with  proteft  to  the  place  from  whence  it  was  drawn,  as 
it  is  apparent  that  the  re-exchanges  and  charges  are  not 
recoverable  from  the  drawer,  who  muft  therefore,  after 
protefts  made,  be  proceeded  againft  without  delay  by  at- 
tachment, &c. 

24.  If  an  acceptant  fails,  or  abfents  himfelf,  the  poffef- 
for  is  obliged,  as  foon  as  he  has  notice  of  the  truth  there- 
of, to  get  a  proteft  made  by  a  notary  public  in  due  time, 
and  to  fend  the  fame,  with  the  bill,  to  the  remitter,  that 
he  may  procure  fatisfaftion  from  the  drawer;  and  advice 
fhould  not  only  be  immediately  given  to  him,  but  even 
to  the  laft  indorfer,  that  every  one  concerned  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  occurrence,  and  the  drawer  thereby 
impowered  to  order  fome  other  to  pay  his  bill  if  he  pleafes, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  lofs  which  re-exchanges  bring 
with  them. 

25.  If  the  holder  of  a  bill,  either  through  negligence, 
ignorance  of  the  cuftom,  or  of  the  acceptor's  failure,  or 
that  becaufe  the  bill  did  not  come  to  hand  till  after  it  was 
due,  or  from  any  other  caufe  or  motive,  did  not,  or 
could  not,  have  it  protefted  by  a  notary  public,  nor  fent 
it  away  either  before  or  after  it  was  due,  till  probably  on 
the  laft  refpite  day  ;  yet  this  negligence  or  ignorance  doth 
not  hinder  the  pofleflbr's  having  redrefs  on  the  drawer  and 
indorfer,  although  the  acceptant  failed  before  it  became 
due. 

26.  When  an  acceptor  fails  before  the  day  of  payment, 
and  the  bill  is  made  payable  to  order,  the  pofleflbr  fhould, 

-as  foon  as  poflible,  get  a  proteft  made,  and  fent  to  the 
firft  remitter,  though  he  muft  retain  the  bill  till  it  falls 
due,  that  in  cafe  the  drawer  (hould  think  proper  to  order 
the  payment  of  his  bill  by  any  other,  the  pofleflbr  may  be 
ready  to  receive  it. 

27.  If,  when  an  acceptor  is  failed,  any -other  offers  to 
accept  and  pay  the  bill  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer  or  of 
any  indorfer,  the  pofleflbr  is  not  obliged  to  admit  the  of- 
fer, if  he  has  any  reafon  to  fufpeit  the  circumflances  of 
the  perfon  who  makes  it ;  but  if  he  has  not,  or  if  the  faid 
perfon  will  give  fufficient  fecurity  for  his  compliance,  the 
holder  cannot  refufe  it. 

28.  Though  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  fafe 
to  accept  a  bill,  whofe  firft  acceptor  has  failed,  but  under 
proteft  declarative  of  his  motives  to  it,  which  proteft 
fhould  be  immediately  fent  to  the  drawer,  or  to  him  for 
whofe  account  it  is  accepted,  with  the  notary's  atteftation 
of  its  being  accepted  for  his  honour. 

29.  Though  the  failure  of  an  acceptor  be  certainly 
known,  and  even  acknowledged  by  the  drawer  himfelf, 
yet  this  latter  is  not  obliged  to  give  any  fatisfaclion  or  fe- 
curity to  the  remitter  till  he  produces  the  proteft  ;  but  if 
this  is  fent  without  the  bills,  or  the  bills  without  that,  or 
both  bills  and  proteft  are  returned  together,  and  thefe  are 
either  of  them  fhewn  to  the  drawer,  he  is  obliged  to  give 
immediate  fatisfadtton,  or  caution  for  the  payment  of  re- 
exchange  and  charges ;  though  it  would  be  imprudent  in 
a  drawer  to  make  reftitution  of  the  value  received,  or  of 
the  re- exchange  and  charges,  only  upon  producing  a  pro- 
teft for  the  acceptarrt's  infolvency;  but  upon  producing 
this,  and  a  requisition  thereto,  he  fhould  give  fecurity  for 
the  payment  thereof,  at  the  place  where  it  is  made  pay- 
able, provided  it  can  be  done  in  time  ;  if  not,  for  the  re- 
exchange,  when  the  bill  that  was  accepted  by  the  infol- 
vent  perfon  fhall  be  produced  ;  and  till  the  faid  bill  be  pro- 
duced, he  need  not  reftore  nor  repay  any  thing,  without 
fufficient  fecurity  to  deliver  the  bill,  and  a  full  difchar^e 
from  all  future  demands  ;  and  to  make  reftitution  thereof 
with  intereft,  in  cafe  the  faid  bill  be  paid  to  any  perfon 
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(fupra  proteft.)  But  if  there  is  not  time  enough  to  order 
the  bill's  difcharge  at  the  place  it  was  drawn  on,  the 
drawer  muff:  give  the  remitter  fecurity  to  pay  it  at  that  it 
was  drawn  from,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  due* 

30.  A  drawer  or  indorfer  is  as  much  obliged  to  the  pof- 
feflbr  of  a  bill,  protefted  for  an  acceptor's  infolvency,  as 
they  would  be  if  the  bill  was  protefted  for  non-accept- 
ance. 

31.  When  a  perfon  is  drawn  upon  and  remitted  to,  in 
bills  payable  to  himfelf,  and  hath  advifed  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  draught,  if  he  fails  before  the  bill  becomes  due, 
the  lofs  muft  fall  upon  the  drawer,  or  upon  him  for  whofe 
account  he  drew,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  make  good  the 
re-exchange  and  charges,  though  it  be  not  protefted  in 
due  form  arid  courfe ;  but  if  he  fails  on  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, or  after,  then  the  till  is  confidered  as  paid,  and 
the  lofs  muft  be  borne  by  him  for  whofe  account  it  was 
drawn,  though  it  fhould  be  protefted  within  the  days  of 
refpite. 

32.  When  a  bill  is  drawn  for  the  account  of  a  third 
perfon,  and  is  accepted  according  to  its  tenor  for  his  ac- 
count, and  he  fails  withi  ut  making  provifion  for  its  pay- 
ment, the  acceptor  is  obliged  to  difcharge  his  accepted 
draught,  without  having  any  redrefs  againft  the  drawer. 

33.  If  a  perfon  on  whom  a  bill  is  drawn  fcruples  the 
accepting  it  for  the  account  of  him  it  is  advifed  to  be 
drawn  for,  or  if  through  want  of  advice  he  is  ignorant  for 
whofe  account  it  is  drawn,  he  may  accept  the  fame  {fupra 
proteft)  if  he  pleafes,  for  the  account  and  honour  of  the 
drawer. 

34.  When  a  bill  is  made  payable  to  order,  and  indor- 
fed  by  a  fubftantial  man,  before  acceptance  be  demanded, 
and  the  acceptor  fcruples  to  accept  it  for  account  of  the 
drawer,  or  for  the  account  of  him  it  is  drawn  for,  he  may 
(if  he  thinks  proper)  do  \t  fupra  proteft,  for  the  honour  of 
the  indorfer  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  he  muft  firft  have  a  formal 
proteft  made  for  non-acceptance,  and  fhould  fend  it  with- 
out delay  to  the  faid  indorfer,  for  whofe  honour  and  account 
he  hath  accepted  the  bill. 

35.  An  acceptance,  fupra  proteft,  obliges  the  accept- 
tantas  abfolutcly  to  the  payment,  as  if  no  proteft  had  in- 
tervened ;  it  being  indifferent  to  the  poffelfor  of  a  bill  for 
whofe  account  the  fame  is  accepted,  and  he  hath  his  re- 
drefs and  remedy  as  fufficiently  as  ever  againft  all  the  indor- 
fers  aiid  drawers,  if  the  payment  be  not  punctually  made 
by  the  acceptor  at  the  time  of  its  falling  due. 

36.  The  poffeffor  of  a  bill  muft  be  fatisfied  and  content 
with  an  acceptance  fupra  proteft,  if  offered  by  a  refpon- 
fable  perfon  (as  it  is  of  no  importance  to  him  whether  it 
is  accepted  limply  or  under  a  proteft,  as  the  acceptant  pays 
the  charges)  except  he  had  orders  from  the  remitter,  not  to 
admit  of  fuch  an  acceptance,  in  which  cafe  he  fhould  and 
ought  to  proteft,  if  a  iimple  acceptance  is  refufed. 

37.  When  a  bill  is  accepted,  fupra  proteft,  and  the 
holder  is  not  fatisfied  therewith,  but  by  the  notary  publick. 
and  witneffes  demands  a  fimple  acceptance,  and,  upon  re- 
fufal,  makes  a  proteft;  the  acceptant  (if  he  continues  re- 
folved  not  to  accept  fimply  and  freely)  fhould  renounce 
the  acceptance  he  had  made,  and  infift  that  it  be  fo  infert- 
ed  in  the  proteft,  and  be  confidered  as  null  and  void,  as  if 
it  had  never  been  done,  otherwife  he  will  aft  imprudent- 
ly, and  may  fufFer  for  it. 

38.  Neither  the  pofftflbr  of  a  bill,  nor  he  that  may  de- 
mand acceptance,  nor  any  third  perfon  whatfoever,  may 
acdept  a  bill  of  exchange  previous  to  a  refufal  from  him  it 
is  drawn  on,  or  that  he  cannot  be  found,  and  hath  left 
no  order  for  the  acceptance;  in  any  of  which  cafes,  either 
the  poffeflbr  himfelf,  or  any  other,  may  accept  it  (under 
proteft)  after  caufing  it  to  be  protefted  for  non-accept- 
ance ;  and  the  method  of  accepting  fupra  proteft  is  as 
follows,  viz.  the  acceptant  muft  personally  appear  before 
a  notary  publick  with  witneffes  whether  the  fame  that  pro- 
tefted the  bill  or  not  is  of  no  importance)  and  declare  that 
he  doth  accept  fuch  a  protefted  bill  in  honour  of  the  draw- 
er, or  indorfer,  ice.  and  that  he  will  fatisfy  the  fame  at 
the  appointed  time;  and  then  he  muft  fubferibe  the  bill 
with  his  own  hand,  thus,  Accepted  fupra  proteft,  in  honour 
cfl.B.kc. 

39.  An  acceptance,  fupra  proteft,  may  be  fo  worded, 
that  though  it  be  intended  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer, 
yet  it  may  equally  oblige  the  indorfer,  and  in  fuch  cafe  it 


muft  be  fent  to  the  latter;  but  fuch  an  acceptance  tends 
rather  to  the  difcredit  than  the  honour  of  the  drawer. 

40.  When  the  poffeflbr  of  a  bill  hath  admitted  of  a  third 
perfon's  acceptance,  fupra  proteft,  in  honour  of  the  draw- 
er, then  the  drawer  is  freed  from  any  obligation  to  give  a 
further  fatisfadtion  to  the  remitter;  but  if  the  acceptance 
be  made  in  honour  of  an  indorfer  only,  the  bill  is  as  abfo- 
lutely  protefted  in  refpeft  of  the  drawer,  and  he  obliged 
to  give  fatisfadKon  either  to  the  indorfer  (for  whofe  ho- 
nour it  was  accepted)  or  to  the  remitter,  as  if  the  accept- 
ance (under  proteft)  had  never  been  made. 

41.  If  a  bill  be  protefted  for  non-acceptance,  and  after 
being  accepted  (fupra  proteft)  by  a  third  perfon,  the  in- 
tended acceptant  (on  receiving  frefli  advices  and  orders) 
determines  to  accept  and  pay  it ;  the  acceptor  (under  pro- 
teft) may  fufFer  it,  tho'  the  poffeffor  cannot  be  obliged  to 
free  him  from  his  acceptance  ;  and  in  cafe  the  two  accept- 
ors agreed,  he  that  was  originally  defigned  fuch,  is  obli- 
ged to  pay  him  who  has  accepted  fupra  proteft,  his  com- 
miflion,  charges,  &c.  as  it  was  by  his  acceptance  that  the 
bill  was  prevented  from  being  returned  protefted. 

42.  Any  man  that  will,  may  (fupra  proteft)  accept  a 
protefted  bill  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  or  any  parti- 
cular drawer  that  was  before  accepted  (fupra  proteft)  in 
honour  alfo  of  fome  one  particular  but  latter  indorfer,  and 
the  firft  acceptant  is  obliged  to  allow  of  the  fame,  and  yet 
remain  obliged  for  his  firft  acceptance;  but  the  laft  ac- 
ceptant is  obliged  to  pay  and  allow  provifion  and  charges 
to  the  firft,  for  the  reafons  afligned  in  the  preceding  cafe. 

43.  He  that  accepts  a  h\\\  fupra  proteft,  puts  himfelf 
abfolutefy  in  the  ftead  of  the  firft  defigned  acceptant,  and 
is  obliged  to  make  the  payment  without  any  exception  ; 
and  the  poflefibr  hath  the  fame  right  and  law  againft  fuch 
an  acceptor,  as  he  would  have  had  againft  the  firft  intend- 
ed one,  if  he  had  accepted. 

44.  When  any  one  accepts  a  bill  fupra  proteft,  he  may 
lawfully  demand  a  recompence  for  the  credit  given  him, 
for  whofe  honour  he  accepted  it,  at  Jeaft  his  commiflion, 
poftage,  and  other  charges ;  and  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  for- 
ced to  take  his  reimburfement  bv  redraughts  on  theperfons 
for  whofe  account  he  accepted  and  pays,  his  bill  ought  to 
meet  with  a  juft  and  ready  compliance,  befides  a  grateful 
acknowledgement  of  the  favour. 

45.  No  one  fhould  accept  a  bill  under  proteft  for  the 
drawer's  honour,  till  he  has  firft  learned  the  reafons  from 
the  intended  acceptant,  for  his  fuftering  it  to  be  protefted  ; 
but  if  the  acceptance  be  in  honour  of  an  indorfer,  fuch  an 
enquiry  is  needlefs. 

46.  Though  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  under  proteft  for  non- 
acceptance,  and  his  hand-writing,be  never  fo  well  known, 
yet  every  one  fhould  be  cautious  in  accepting  it  fupra 
proteft  for  his  honour,  provided  the  perfon  for  whofe  ac- 
count it  was  drawn,  be  unknown,  and  cannot  be  found. 

47.  Any  one  accepts  a  bill  fupra  proteft,  either  for 
the  honour  of  the  drawer  or  an  indorfer,  though  it  be  done 
without  their  orders,  or  knowledge,  yet  he  hath  his  re- 
drefs and  remedy  on  the  perfon  for  whofe  honour  he  ac- 
cepted it,  who  is  obliged  to  indemnify  him,  as  if  he  had 
adted  entirely  by  his  directions. 

48.  If  the  acceptant  of  a  bill,  under  proteft,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  a  drawer  or  indorfer,  receive  his  approbation  of 
the  acceptance  made,  the  acceptant  .may  freely  pay  the 
bill,  without  any  proteft  for  non-payment;  but  if  the  per- 
fon, for  whofe  honour  the  bif!  was  accepted,  returns  no 
anfwer  to  the  advice,  or  replies  with  a  difapproval  there- 
of, unthankfully  remarking  that  it  was  done  without  or- 
ders ;  in  this  cafe  the  acceptant,  fupra  proteft,  muft  caufe 
a  formal  one  to  be  drawn  up  for  non-pavment,  againft 
him  to  whom  the  bill  was  directed,  and  on  his  continuing 
to  refufe  payment,  and  he  that  has  accepted  it,  is  obliged 
to  do  it  for  him;  he  fhould  engage  the  poffeflbr  to  tranf- 
fer  all  his  aftion,  right,  and  law  of  the  bill  to  him  ;  for 
though  this  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  yet  it  will  corro- 
borate his  demands  when  he  comes  to  have  recourfe  againft 
the  perfon  for  whofe  honour  he  accepted  it  (whether  draw- 
er or  indorfer)  or  on  any  of  the  former  indorfers. 

49.  He  that  accepts  a  bill  in  honour  of  the  drawer, 
hath  no  remedy  againft  any  of  the  indorfers,  becaufe  he 
obliged  himfelf  only  for  the  drawer;  and  he  that  accepts 
for  the  honour  of  an  indorfer  can  have  no  advantage  from 
any  one,  fubfeqiient  to  him  for  whofe  honour  he  accepted  ; 
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but  he  and  al!  tTiat  were  before  him  (the  drawer  included) 
are  obliged  to  make  the  acceptor  fatisfa<aion. 

50.  When  a  bill  is  protefted  for  non-payment,  any 
man  may  pay  the  fame  (under  proteft)  for  the  drawer's  or 
indorfer's  honour,  even  he  that  made,  or  he  that  fuffered 
the  proteft. 

51.  A  man,  after  having  freely  and  willingly  accepted 
a  bill,  cannot  fatisfy  the  fame  under  proteft,  in  honour  of 
an  mdorfer,  becaufehe,  as  acceptant,  is  already  obliged  to 
him  ;  but  an  intended  acceptant,  not  having  yet  accepted 
the  bills,  may  difcharge  them  for  the  honour  of  the  in- 
dorfer  or  drawer,  as  if  he  was  a  third  perfon  unconcerned. 

52.  When  a  perfon  has  bills  paffed  on  him  for  the 
drawer  s  account,  who,  having  made  no  provifion  for  the 
payment  thereof,  gives  the  acceptor  room  to  fear  he  fhall 
have  iome  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  reimburfement ;  in 
fuch  cafe,  this  latter  may  fuffer  them  to  be  protefted 
when  due,  and  afterwards  either  pay  them  himfelf,  or 
iome  other  for  him,  under  proteft,  caufing  the  right  and 
title  to  be  transferred  to  him,  to  enable  him  to  profecute 
the  drawer  in  cafe  of  need,  or  by  this  means  the  more 
eaiuy  to  prevail  on  him  to  refund  the  value  he  received, 
when  probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  perfuade  him  to  re- 
imburfe  what  the  acceptor  has  paid  for  him. 

53.  No  man  muft  pay  a  bill  under  proteft  for  non- 
payment, till  he  has  declared  before  a  notary  public, 
Jfor  whofe  honour  he  difcharges  it,  whereof  the  notary 
muft  give  an  account  to  the  parties  concerned,  either 
jointly  with  the  proteft,  or  in  a  feparate  inftrument  or 

54.  He  that  pays  a  bill /^ra  proteft,  immediately  fuc- 
ceeds  the  pofleffor  in  the  right  and  title  thereof,  although 
there  be  no  formal  transfer  made,  nor  no  cejjb  aaionis 
from  the  holder  to  the  payer ;  yet  to  prevent  all  difputes, 
it  may  be  more  advifable,  efpecially  in  fome  cafe,  to 
have  this  cetfton  made  in  form,  and  to  this  the  pofleffor  is 
obliged  whenever  it  is  demanded  of  him. 
,  55-  Thepoffeflorofai///,  protefted  for  non-payment, 
is  not  obliged  to  admit  of  its  difcharge  from  a  third  perfon 
(Jupra  proteft)  either  m  honour  of  the  drawer  or  any  in- 
dorfer, unlefs  he  declare  and  prove  that  the  honour  of 
that  bill  was  particularly  recommended  to  him ;  in  which 
cafe  the  holder  ,s  abfolutely  obliged  to  admit  the  pay- 
char'  ed  it"1  2S  "f  th£  intended  acceP'ant  had  dif- 

56.  But  if  the  protefted  bill  be  indorfed  by  the  pof- 
X ™ refP°"d,ent'  a"d  was -remitted  by  him,  then 
the  pofleffor,  if  he  afls  circumfpeflly,  will  not  admit 
of  any  payment  in  honour  of  the  indorfements,  but  un- 
der the  exprefs  condition  that  the  payer  (hall  have  no  re- 
drefs or  remedy  againft  the  faid  correfpondent. 
_  57.  He  that  difcharges  a  W/protefted  for  non-payment, 
in  honour  of  the  drawer,  hath  no  remedy  againft  the  in- 
dorfers  j  though  he  that  honours  a  bill  (protefted  for  non- 
payment) for  an  mdorfer,  hath  his  remedy  not  only 
againft  the  faid  mdorfer,  but  againft  all  that  were  before 
him  (including  the  drawer)  though  he  hath  no  aaion, 
law,  or  right  againft  the  indorfers  that  follow  him,  for 
whofe  account  the  payer  was  willing  to  difcharge  the  bill : 
as  has  been  mentioned  about  accepting  bills,  fis.  40. 

58.  When  feveral  perfons  offer  to  honour  a  protefted 
bill,  for  non-payment,  he  that  proffers  to  do  it  in  ho- 
nour of  the  drawer  fhould  firft  be  admitted,  and  then  he 
that  intends  the  fame  for  the  earlieft  indorfer. 

59.  When  a  bill  is  paid,  under  proteft,  in  honour  of 
an  indorfer,  and  the  acceptant  advifeth  the  payer  that 
there  is  another  (or  that  he  himfelf)  will  difcharge  it  for 
the  honour  of  an  earlier  indorfer  or  of  the  drawer,  and 
this  before  he  that  paid  hath  reimburfed  himfelf  by  re- 
drawing, then  he  is  obliged  to  admit  of  it  from  the  fe- 
cond,  and  to  transfer  his  right  to  him,  though  the  fe- 
ZwhP?6U  beob''g^to  refund  to  the  "firft,  not 
only  his  charges,  but  half  commiffion  alfo. 

,rr6°V  fll0uH  huu"I  circumfPea  and  cautious  -in 

accepting  or  paying  bills  for  the  honour  of  the  drawers, 
and  ftill  more  fo  when  they  do  it  for  the  honour  of  an 

'  chZZ''  ""A  0UShta°  bE  V"y  we"  painted  with  the 
J?J,f£  c'rc^fta„ces  of  the  perfon  for  whom  they 
engage  their  firm  or  pay  their  money;  and  this  pre- 
caution is  more  efpeciallv  to  be  obferved,  when  a  folvent 
acceptor  fuffers  a  proterf  for  non-payment,  and  his  rea 
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jons  for  fo  doing  are  ftriaiy  to  be  enquired  after,  pre- 

^   thev°maPTernt  ?  *'  h°"0Ur  °f  an>  °»e  «>"«' d, 
as  they  may  be  fuch  as  might  diffuade  any  other  from 

ESof7he/Wr°teftVth0U8h  if  th°y  — ntfrelyT 
■shed  of  the  fubftance  of  the  acceptor,  they  may  with 

ncaferthPeThe  ^a!,hej'S0b,iged  **  its7difcha?ge: 
in  caie  the  drawer  or  indorfers  refute. 

J' Jf.'he  Prot^ft  for  non-payment  be  fent  away    it  is 
unadvifable  to  offer  payment  under  proteft,  Sh  the 

fcfur  tv'  lretalned'  rlefs  the  P°^ffor  will  give  fulci  nt 
lecunty  to  make  reflation,  in  cafe  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorfer fhould  have  repaid  the  value  and  charge,  or  o  her- 
wife  agreed  with  the  remitters.  * 

62.  A  more  than  ordinary  circumfpeftion  is  likewifr 
required  ,n  the  payment  of  bills  (under  proteft)  hat  are 
?den*  to  order,  and  at  Vome  days  fight,  when 
there  hath  been  any  negleft  in  the  procuring  acceptance" 

^'fhbOVea"'  me",fll°uU  °e  fearful  tomeddlc  with 
i  that  vvere  not  duly  and  timely  protefted. 

63.  When  zbill  is  paid,  >;»•*  proteft,  in  honour  of 

pfi^?W\r-°u  inJd?rfcr'  the  P^1"  ufual]y  (if  he  has  no 
effefts  ,n  his  hands)  redraws  the  fame  directly  on  him  for 
whofe  account  he  paid  it,  with  the  addition  to  the  Aim 
mentioned  ,n  the  bill,  of  the  charges  of  proteft,  broker- 
age, poftage,  and  commiffion. 

fJw  ^  When  he  that  P^5  under  Proteft  hath  revalued 
tctnfrnCe'  hn  ouSht' with  the  advice  of  his  draughts, 

chated  in*1  WLth  thE  Pr0t£fted  (and  ^  him  d'f- 
charged)  bills  of  exchange,  jointly  with  the  inftrument 

or  his  tendered  payment  and  its  acquittance,  to  his  cor^ 
respondent,  that  they  may  be  fhewn  to  the  perfon,  for 
whofe  honour  he  paid,  at  the  time  of  demanding  accep- 
tance of  his  bills  for  reimburfement,  which  ou^hfin  gra- 
titude to  be  punflually  complied  with  ;  though  if  it 
mould  not,  and  the  perfon  drawn  on  refufes  acceptance 
and  payment,  he  may  be  compelled  thereto,  as  well  as 
to  defray  all  the  drawer's  charges  and  damages,  the  rieht 
being  now  in  him,  either  by  or  without  a  transfer  of  it 
from  the  firft  pofleffor,  as  has  been  before  explained. 

b5.  If  a  drawer  make  any  difpute,  and  alledge  that  his 
bill  was  accepted,  and  therefore  the  remitter  muft  feek  his 
redrefs  from  the  acceptant,  &c.  he  fhould  be  informed 
that  he  muft  primarily  be  applied  to  before  it  can  be  fued 
tor  from  the  acceptor;  and  if  a  drawer  has  any  fufpi- 
cion  that  his  bill  (though  accepted)  will  not  be  paid,  he 
Uiould  recommend  the  care  of  it  to  fome  other  perfon  for 
his  own  credit,  who  may  afterwards  have  recourfe  againft 
the  acceptor,  as  this  latter's  refufing  payment  expofes 
him  to  immediate  execution. 

6»6jl";,Ca<t°fa,perfon,s  refuflng  Payment  of  his  ac- 
cepted Ms  when  due,  they  ought  to  be  protefted,  and 
lent  with  the  proteft  to  the  remitter  or  drawer,  which  of 
the  two  it  was  that  forwarded  them,  except  they  fhould 
order  their  correfpondent  to  detain  the  bill,  with  a  pro- 
fpeft  of  obtaining  their  difcharge  from  the  acceptor. 

07.  I  he  pofleffor  of  an  indorfed  accepted  bill,  protefted 
tor  non-payment,  and  not  difcharged>/™  proteft,  hath 
his  redrefs  on  the  drawer  and  all  the  indorfers  :  and 
therefore  it  is  ufual  for  the  pofleffor  of  fuch  a  bill  to  re- 
draw fonts  value,  &c.  on  him  from  whom  he  received 
it,  whether  he  be  the  firft  remitter,  or  any  other  in- 
dorfer; but  if  he  is  not  to  be  found,  or  has  railed,  or  if 
it  is  more  for  the  poffeffor's  conveniency,  or  to  comply 
with  the  requeft  of  a  later  indorfer,  he  may  draw  upon 
fome  earlier  indorfer,  and  demand  of  him  or  the  drawer, 
reftitution  of  the  value  and  charges,  and,  in  cafe  of  re- 
tulal,  compel  him  to  it ;  but,  however,  the  perfon  from 
whom  he  received,  or  with  whom  he  negociated  the  bill, 
is  obliged  to  refund,  and  he  again  hath  his  redrefs  on  the 
aCC,ei)ta~ '  drawer,  or  any  other  earlier  indorfer. 

j  n  Poflefr°r  of  fuch  a  bill  muft  not  direaiy  de- 
mand reftitution  from  the  drawer,  before  he  has  given 
iT?  ,  rthf  .no"-payment  and  proteft  to  the  indorfers, 
lelt  he  lofe  his  redrefs  on  them ;  and  he  mould,  as  well 
in  cafe  of  proteft  for  non-acceptance  as  for  non-payment, 
adyife  the  remitter  thereof  without  delay,  and  fend  him 

drawer  PTOteft'  *"  ^  m3y  g£t  fecurity  from  *<* 

69.  ISIo  bills  of  exchange,  protefted  or  to  be  protefted, 
can  be  attached  in  the  notary's  hands,  except  only  when 
an  acceptor  can  demonftrate  that  he  hath  fully  paid  their 
4  O  con- 
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contents,  and  in  this  cafe  the  attachment  will  lie ; 
otherwife  it  is  of  no  force  or  validity ;  and  the  notary 
may,  nay  muft  when  demanded,  reftore  the  bill  and  pro- 
teft  to  him  from  whom  he  received  it,  to  act  therewith  as 
he  fliall  judge  convenient. 

70.  No  perfon  can  be  compelled  to  pay  a  bill  which 
he  has  not  accepted ;  nor  the  drawer  or  indorfer  to  the 
making  reftitution,  unlefs  the  bill  be  returned  with  pro- 
teft  for  non-payment ;  but  if  it  is,  and  the  proteft  is  in 
all  circumftances  rightly  made,  he  that  gave  or  nego- 
ciated  the  bill,  muft  make  immediate  and  punctual  fatis- 
faction for  the  value,  re-exchange,  commiffion,  brokerage, 
poftage  and  proteft. 

71.  The  drawer  of  a  bill  payable  to  order,  is  no  farther 
obliged  (though  the  protefted  bill  was  indorfed  in  feveral 
places,  and  returned  the  fame  ways)  than  for  payment  of 
the  redraught  made  from  the  place  where  the  bill  was  to 
be  difcharged  directly  to  that  where  it  was  drawn,  and  at 
fuch  a  courfe  of  exchange  as  then  governed ;  and  the  in- 
dorfers  are  likewife  no  farther  obliged  than  for  the  reva- 
luing from  the  place  intended  for  its  payment  directly  to 
that  where  it  was  reflectively  indorfed  by  them. 

72.  When  a  bill  is  in  the  fame  place  fucceffively  in- 
dorfed by  feveral  perfons,  and  is  returned  with  proteft  to 
the  laft  indorfer,  he  is  obliged  inftantly  to  make  fatis- 
faction, either  by  himfelf  or  by  fome  other  indorfer  be- 
fore him,  or  for  him  ;  and  if  he  pay,  and  fatisfy  it  him- 
felf, he  is  not  then  to  demand  provifion  or  charges  of  the 
other  indcrfers  or  drawer  in  the  fame  place,  more  than 
what  he  has  actually  paid. 

73.  The  remitter  or  pofTeflbr  of  a  bill  protefted  for 
non-payment,  is  not  precifely  obliged  to  folicit  reftitu- 
tion from  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  if  he  had  rather  feek 
his  redrefs  from  the  acceptor;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he 
need  not  regard  the  acceptant,  if  he  prefers  feeking  fatis- 
faction from  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  nor  is  he  obliged  to 
allow  them  any  time  for  the  payment,  but  may,  if  it  be 
not  punctually  complied  with,  proceed  againft  which  of 
them  he  pleafes. 

74.  No  drawer  or  indorfer  is  obliged  to  make  reftitu- 
tion on  fight  of  the  proteft  alone,  nor  on  fight  of  the  pro- 
teft and  the  unaccepted  bill,  when  one  of  them  hath  been 
accepted  ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  give  a  fatisfactory  fecurity 
to  the  remitter  on  his  producing  only  the  proteft,  and  to 
make  payment  when  this  and  the  accepted  bill  are  pre- 
fented  together. 

75.  If  a  perfon  who  has  accepted  a  bill,  refufes  pay- 
ment when  it  is  due,  and  the  bill,  on  being  returned  with 
proteft  that  the  drawer  may  fatisfy  it,  meets  with  a  re- 
fufal  from  him  alfo,  and  is  fent  back  again  to  the  pof- 
feflbr,  this  latter  in  fuch  cafe  has  as  much  right  and  law 
againft  the  acceptor  as  againft  the  drawer,  and  may  force 
either  of  them  to  a  compliance. 

76.  Though  the  pofTeflbr  of  an  accepted  bill  hath  no 
redrefs  againft  the  drawer,  if  he  omits  to  proteft  it  for 
non-payment,  till  the  days  of  grace  are  expired,  yet  if 
the  drawer  be  ftill  in  credit,  he  muft  fend  it  to  him  with 
the  proteft,  as  till  this  is  done,  and  they  are  returned,  he 
cannot  compel  the  acceptant  to  difcharge  it. 

77.  When  a  bill  is  made  payable  for  the  drawer's  own 
account,  and  is  not  difcharged  when  due,  but  protefted 
for  non-payment,  the  pofTeflbr  need  not  return  it  on  the 
drawer,  but  may  inftantly  compel  him  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion  whenever  he  is  found. 

78.  The  acceptant  of  an  indorfed  bill,  protefled  for 
non-payment,  cannot  be  proceeded  againft  by  arreft  or 
attachment,  though  any  one  or  all  the  indorfers  refufe  to 
make  fatisfaction,  unlefs  the  drawer  alfo  refufe  to  do  it, 
and  this  be  proved  by  good  evidence ;  and  the  acceptant 
of  a  bill  returned  to  the  drawer  with  proteft  for  non- 
payment, and  fent  back  undifcharged  by  him,  is  only 
obliged  to  pay  the  exchange  and  rechange,  provifions, 
and  poftage,  without  any  other  charges. 

79.  And  the  exchange  is  reckoned  according  to  the 
courfe  at  fight  at  that  time  and  place  where  the  proteft  is 
made,  to  the  place  where  the  payment  fliould  be  made 
by  the  drawer ;  but  if  it  is  not  complied  with  there,  then 
the  fum  is  again  encreafed,  by  the  commiffion  and  poftage 
being  added,  and  the  courfe  is  now  reckoned  upon  the 
whole  fum,  according  as  it  fhall  govern  at  that  time  and 
place  upon  fight,  to  the  place  where  the  bill  is  to  be  paid, 
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and  the  acceptant  is  obliged  to  pay  the  rechange  and  all 
the  charges,  although  the  parcel  was  not  effectually  ne- 
gotiated and  redrawn,  i,  e.  rechange,  provifion,  and 
poftage  muft  be  twice  paid,  &c.  as  provifion  twice  for 
the  exchange  and  rechange ;  the  charges  being  only  for 
poftage  and  protefts,  unlefs  the  acceptant  (by  delays  and 
excufes)  forces  the  pofTeflbr  upon  fome  neceflary  charges 
to  recover,  which  the  acceptant  is  obliged  to  pay ;  but 
no  extraordinary  ones,  fuch  as  travelling,  &c.  will  be 
allowed. 

80.  And  if  the  acceptant  under  the  aforementioned 
circumftances  refufe  immediate  payment  to  the  returned 
bill,  a  legal  intereft  may  be  charged  him,  from  the  day 
that  the  bill  was  due  to  the  time  of  its  difcharge;  though 
he  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  make  good  any  other  lofs  or 
damage  than  thofe  before-mentioned,  notwithftanding 
the  expreffions  ufed  in  the  proteft,  as  thefe  are  not  to  be 
conftrued  as  obligatory  on  the  acceptant  to  fatisfy  any 
lofs  or  damage  which  the  pofTeflbr  may  pretend  he  has 
fuffered  from  a  want  of  punctual  payment,  and  by  this 
means  fruftrating  his  defigns  of  fome  beneficial  engage- 
ment, or  lofs  of  a  convenient  opportunity  for  advanta- 
geoufly  employing  the  fum  detained. 

81.  When  a  drawer  is  not  of  an  eftablifhed  credit  in 
the  commerce  of  the  place  he  is  fettled  at,  it  is  common, 
for  fome  merchant,  who  inclines  to  forward  and  protect, 
at  firft  to  indorfe  his  bills,  till  time  and  opportunity  have 
rendered  him  and  his  dealings  better  known;  but  if  any 
fuch  friend  excufes  to  indorfe  his  bills,  and  yet  has  a 
mind  to  ferve  him,  it  is  frequent  on  fuch  occafions  for 
that  friend  to  fubfcribe  the  fecond  or  third  bill,  which  is 
done  by  the  fole  fetting  his  name  under  that  of  the 
drawer,  without  adding  a  fingle  fyllable  thereto,  as  this 
doth  as  fully  and  amply  oblige  him  as  it  does  the  drawer, 
though  the  obligation  only  extends  to  the  bill  fo  fub- 
fcribed,  for  which  the  underwriter  is  anfwerable  to  the 
remitter,  or  any  other  this  latter  ntgociates  it  with  ;  but 
if  the  remitter  keeps  the  fubfcribed  bill  himfelf,  and  the 
pofTeflbr  of  the  other  two  unfubfcribed  would  feek  any 
redrefs  againft  the  fecurity,  he  cannot  for  want  of  the  bill 
that  is  fubfcribed;  but  as  fuch  negociations  are  only 
practifed  for  the  fafety  and  fatisfaction  of  the  deliverer, 
without  an  intention  in  any  fhape  to  difcredit  the  drawer, 
they  are  ufually  concealed,  and  the  fubfcribed  bill  feldom 
fent  away. 

82.  And  when  fuch  fubfcribed  bills  are  fatisfied,  they 
fhould  be  returned  to  the  principal  drawer,  as  he  in  the 
firft  bill  acknowledges  to  have  received  the  value,  and 
the  remitter  would  be  very  imprudent  if  he  paid  it  to  the 
fubfcriber,  though  he  contracted  with  him,  and  regards 
his  firm  more  than  that  of  the  drawer's  ;  but  the  fub- 
fcriber fhould  take  care  to  enquire  of  the  remitter  or  pof- 
feflbr,  whether  the  bill  was  punctually  complied  with 
when  due,  that  he  may  for  his  fecurity  have  that  carry- 
ing his  firm  cancelled. 

83.  Exchange  is  made  in  the  name,  and  for  the  ac- 
count of  a  third  perfon,  when  any  one  acts  therein  by 
the  order,  full  power,  and  authority  of  another,  which 
is  commonly  termed  procuration  ;  and  thefe  bills  may  be 
drawn,  fubfcribed,  indorfed,  accepted,  and  negociated, 
not  in  the  name  or  for  the  account  of  the  manager  or 
tranfadter  of  any  or  all  of  thefe  branches  of  remittances, 
but  in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  the  perfon  who 
authorized  him. 

84.  And  as  fuch  an  unlimited  power,  if  abufed,  may 
be  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence  to  the  giver  of  it,  who 
certainly  puts  his  welfare  and  fortune  in  his  procurator's 
hands,  it  ought  not  lightly  to  be  granted,  nor  till  the 
moft  fedate  reflections  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
perfon  will  juftify  the  ftep,  and  bring  it  within  the  limits 
of  prudence  ;  therefore  a  difcreet  man  will  not  hazard 
his  fubftance  by  fuch  a  fubftitution,  except  through  mere 
neceffity,  and  then  will  act  with  all  the  circumfpection 
poffible  in  his  choice ;  and  when  he  has  pafTed  his  nomi- 
nation, and  authentically  fubftituted  his  agent,  he  muft 
advife  thofe  correfpondents  on  whom  his  procurator  may 
occafionally  want  to  draw,  &c.  with  his  having  given 
fuch  a  power,  and  defiring  them  to  honour  the  firm  of 
his  fubftitute,  whenever  made  ufe  of  for  his  account. 

85.  And  he  that  by  fuch  a  procuration  does  either  ne- 
gotiate, draw,  indorfe,  fubfcribe,  or  accept  bills  of  ex- 
change, 
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change,  by  fubfcribing  his  own  name  and  quality  (that 
is,  the  attorney  of  his  employer)  does  thereby  as  effectu- 
ally oblige  his  principal  as  if  he  himfelf  had  firmed,  whilft 
the  procurator  is  not  in  the  leaft  obligated  ;  but  if  any 
one,  under  the  pretence  of  having  a  full  power  from  a 
perfon  of  credit,  tranfadts  any  bufinefs  for  his  own  ac- 
count, he  is  not  only  obliged  to  perform  all  that  he 
hath  negociated  in  the  name  of  another  perfon,  but  is 
likewife  liable  to  be  punifhed  feverely  for  the  deceit ;  and 
fuch  a  pretence  no  way  obliges  the  perfori  whofe  name  is 
made  ufe  of  therein. 

86.  It  will  therefore  be  prudent  in  every  remitter  or 
poffeflbr  of  bills  to  refufe  any  drawings  or  acceptance  by 
the  wife,  fervant,  &c.  of  thofe  they  pretend  to  repre- 
fent,  unlefs  they  firft  produce  the  power  they  fay  they 
act  under,  and  this  be  in  every  refpect  full  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  and  neither  antiquated,  recalled,  or  cancelled ;  and 
it  is  afferted  by  Marius  and  others,  that  a  merchant's 
letter  to  his  wife,  friend,  fervant,  or  any  other,  to  ac- 
cept bills  of  exchange,  is  not  fufficient  without  a  power 
of  attorney  in  form ;  though  if  there  mould  be  no  fuch 
inftrument  made  to  either  of  the  aforementioned  perfons, 
yet  if  either  of  them  have  formerly  in  the  principal's  ab- 
fence  ufually  accepted  his  bills,  and  he  approved  thereof 
at  his  return,  I  believe  on  proof  of  this  it  would  always 
be  conftrued  as  his  intention,  and  be  as  valid  and  bind- 
ing as  a  legal  and  formal  inft.ument. 

87.  In  negociations  of  bills,  the  procurator  mould, 
before  he  concludes  any,  advife  the  perfon  treating  with 
him,  of  the  quality  in  which  he  acts,  tHat  he  may  be  fa- 
tisfied  of  the  validity  of  his  deputation ;  for  if  without 
mentioning  any  thing  thereof  previous  to  his  contract- 
ing, either  by  himfelf  or  a  broker,  the  other  party  is  not 
obliged  to  ftand  to  the  agreement,  or  pay  him  any  money 
if  he  has  adted  as  a  drawer,  but  may  refufe  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  him ;  though,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pofleflbr  of  a  bill  muft  admit  the  acceptance  of  a  procu- 
rator, provided  his  letter  of  attorney  be  general,  or  ex- 
prefsly  declaring  that  all  bills  by  him  accepted,  are  for 
account  of  the  principal,  or  limited  only  to  the  accep- 
tance of  thofe  bills  that  the  pofleflbr  has  ;  but  if  the  pro- 
curation be  not  clear  and  exprefs  in  thefe  particulars,  then 
the  holder  is  not  obliged  to  admit  the  acceptance  of  one 
whofe  power  to  perform  is  doubtful  or  infufEcient. 

88.  When  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  on  one  place, 
and  made  payable  in  another,  the  intention  of  fuch  a 
draught  mould  be  mentioned  at  the  time  of  agreement, 
otherwife  it  is  not  binding ;  and  when  bills  are  drawn  in 
this  manner,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  acceptant  to  men- 
tion the  houfe  they  are  to  be  paid  at.  As  for  example ; 
A.  B.  of  London  draws  five  thoufand  dollars  on  C.  D. 
of  Bilboa,  payable  in  Madrid,  which  the  remitter  fends 
to  his  correfpondent  there,  and  he  to  his  at  Bilboa, 
where  being  prefented  to  the  faid  C.  D.  he  accepts  it  to 
be  paid  by  E.  F.  (or  in  the  houfe  of  E.  F.)  of  Madrid, 
and  takes  care  to  furnifh  the  neceffary  fund  in  time  for 
its  difcharge,  otherwife  the  bill  will  be  protefted  for  non- 
payment in  Madrid,  as  E.  F.  lies  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  it,  if  he  has  not  effects  of  the  acceptant's  in  his 
hands,  neither  is  he  obliged  to  declare  whether  he  will 
pay  it  or  not  before  it  is  due. 

89.  It  is  fometimes  cuftomary  in  cafes  like  the  above, 
for  the  remitter  (if  he  has  no  correfpondent  at  the  place 
the  bill  is  drawn  on)  to  defire  the  drawer  to  fend  the  firft 
for  acceptance,  and  to  return  it  accepted  to  him,  or 
elfewhere  as  lie  fhall  direct,  which  the  drawer  cannot 
well  refufe,  though  he  is  not  ftridtly  obliged  to  a  com- 
pliance ;  however,  when  once  confented  to,  and  he  does 
not  return  the  bill  accepted  in  a  convenient  time  to  the 
remitter,  or  forward  it  according  to  his  order,  this  latter 
fliould  fend  the  fecond  bill  to  forne  other  perfon  to  pro- 
cure acceptance  (as  he  cannot  oblige  the  drawer  to  give 
him  any  farther  fatisfadtion)  in  cafe  this  has  not  been 
done  to  the  firft,  and  if  refufed,  to  enter  a  proteft. 

90.  If  the  acceptant  of  a  bill  does  not  live  in  the  place 
where  it  is  payable  (as  in  the  foregoing  cafes)  and  in 
order  to  difcharge  it,  remits  the  holder  other  bills  due 
the  fame  time  his  is,  the  faid  holder  is  not  obliged  to  ad- 
mit them  in  payment,  and  if  he  confents  to  it,  may  juftly 
demand  his  commiflion  on  them,  as  he  has  a  double  trou- 
ble in  the  recovery  of  his  money ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 


the  pofleflbr  defires  the  acceptant  to  fend  him  the  value 
of  the  bill  in  others  or  in  fpecie,  the  acceptant  is  un- 
der no  obligation  to  comply,  unlefs  he  has  an  allowance 
of  a  provifion  for  his  pains. 

91.  If  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  addrefled  will  not 
accept  it,  a  proteft  muft  be  entered  againft  him  for  non- 
acceptance,  but  that  for  non-payment  is  properly  made 
(as  before  obferved)  at  the  place  where  the  bill  is  payable  ; 
and  though  the  pofleflbr  is  under  no  obligation  to  feek 
elfewhere  for  payment,  yet  he  may,  in  cafe  of  its  not 
being  punctually  difcharged,  proceed  againft  the  accep- 
tant wherever  he  finds  him. 

92.  Befides  the  aforementioned  method  of  drawing  on 
one  place  and  paying  in  another,  there  is  yet  a  different 
manner  of  executing  fuch  negociations,  as  when  bills 
are  not  made  payable  or  remitted  to  the  place  directly 
where  the  money  is,  but  on  fome  other  place,  from 
whence  the  value  is  to  be  redrawn  or  remitted  to  the 
place  where  payment  muft  be  made.  As  for  example  J 
a  perfon  has  money  lying  at  London,  which  he  would 
willingly  have  at  Dantzick,  but  as  the  Dantzicker  can- 
not draw  directly  on  London,  he  firft  pafles  his  bill  oil 
Hamburgh  or  Amfterdam,  and  orders  his  correfpondent 
there  to  reimburfe  himfelf  on  London  ;  and  the  motives 
to  this  fort  of  exchanging  are  either,  firft,  becaufe  there 
is  no  courfe  fettled  directly,  or  elfe,  fecondly,  where 
there  is  it  may  be  more  advantageous  not  to  make  ufe  of 
it,  but  to  negociate  otherwife. 

93.  When  any  one  draws  by  commiflion,  it  muft  be 
either  for  the  account  of  him  on  whom  he  draws,  or  elfe 
for  that  of  a  third  perfon  ;  if  for  the  former,  the  drawer 
mould  punctually  advife  him  of  the  fum  drawn,  and  di- 
stinctly in  how  many  bills,  what  date,  to  whom,  and 
when  payable,  from  whom  the  value,  and  at  what  ex- 
change (and  indeed  the  fame  exadtnefs  fhould  be  always 
obferVed  in  regard  of  advifing  whenever  bills  are  drawn) 
and  no  draughts  fhould  be  pafled  for  the  account  of  a 
third  perfon*  without  fpecial  order  from  him  j  and  it  is 
cuftomary  on  fuch  occafions  for  the  acceptant  to  advife 
that  he  will  honour  fuch  draughts,  whenever  they  ap- 
pear, previous  to  the  drawer's  making  them;  and  the 
drawer  on  his  part  fhould  give  punctual  advice  both  to  his 
principal  and  the  acceptant,  whenever  he  executes  his 
commiflion  }  and  it  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes  for  the  drawer 
to  mention  in  the  bill  for  whom  he  draws,  by  concluding 
it  with  thefe  words,  and  place  it  to  the  account  of  A.  B.  as 
per  advice  fromj  naming  the  perfon,  or  the  two  initial 
letters  of  his  name,  which  may  prevent  and  obviate  an 
exception  fometimes  made  by  an  acceptor,  that  he  did 
not  accept  nor  fatisfy  the  bills  for  fuch  an  account,  but 
on  the  drawer's  only. 

94.  Bills  may  be,  and  many  times  are,  drawn  upon 
a  third  perfon's  account,  who  yet  remains  incog,  to  the 
acceptor.  As  for  example;  A.  B.  is  ftraitened  for  cafh, 
and  C.  D.  his  friend,  has  none  to  fpare  him,  yet  willing 
to  ferve  him,  he  makes  his  credit  fupply  what  his  purfe 
denies,  and  pafles  his  bill  on  E.  F.  of  Amfterdam  for  the 
fum  that  A.  B.  wants,  with  orders  to  redraw  the  fame  on 
him  (C.  D.)  which  A.  B.  pays  in  due  time.  And  fome- 
times bills  are  drawn  for  account  of  a  third,  by  order  of 
a  fourth,  viz.  A.  B.  of  Antwerp  receives  orders  from 
C.  D.'  of  Madrid,  to  draw  for  his  account  on  E.  F.  of 
Hamburgh,  but  A.  B.  finding  no  opportunity  of  effecting 
it,  directs  G.  H.  of  Amfterdam  to  value  for  the  fum  or- 
dered on  Hamburgh  for  the  account  of  C.  D.  of  Madrid, 
and  to  remit  it  afterwards  to  him,  the  faid  A.  B.  Or  elfe 
A  draws  on  B,  with  orders  to  reimburfe  himfelf  by 
draughts  on  C  for  the  account  of  D,  but  B  fhould  refufe 
fuch  a  commiflion,  unlefs  A  be  his  fecurity  ;  and  when 
he  draws  on  C,  he  ought  to  advife  him  that  he  draws  by 
the  order  of  A  for  the  account  of  D,  and  alfo  give  ad- 
vice to  A  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  negotiation, 
though  it  is  unneceffary  to  correfpond  with  D  about  it, 
this  being  A's  obligation, 

95.  He  that  hath  orders  to  draw  on  one  place,  and  re- 
mit to  another,  or  vice  verfa,  for  the  account  of  a  third 
perfon,  fhould  not  remit  before  he  knows  he  can  draw, 
nor  draw  before  he  knows  he  can  remit,  as  by  the  doing 
one  he  may  be  in  difburfe,  and  by  the  other  have  his 
principal's  cafh  lie  by  longer  than  may  be  pleafing ;  and. 
when  he  hath  an  opportunity  to  do  both,  he  Ihould,  be- 
fore 
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fore  concluding,  make  his  calculation  whether  he  can 
Cxecute  his  commiffion  within  Kmits  (if  limited)  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  and  exchanges  offered  him. 

96.  When  a  remitter  by  commiffion  hath  fent  his  bill 
to  a  third  perfon  by  order  of  his  principal,  and  in  his 
letter  of  advice  hath  clearly  exprefled  for  whofe  account 
it  is,  then  neither  he  nor  his  employer  can  alter  or  recal 
the  fame,  to  the*  prejudice  of  him  to  whom  the  remiffes 
are  made. 

97.  If  a  remitter  in  commiffion  ftands  del  credere  for 
the  remifles,  he  acts  indifcreetly,  if  he  has  the  bills  made 
payable  to  himfelf  or  order  that  he  may  indorl'e  them  ; 
for  though  this  is  frequently  practifed  by  the  chief 
bankers  and  exchanger's,  with  a  view  to  conceal  from 
the  drawer  the  perfon  to  whom  they  remit,  it  does  not 
take  off  front  the  imprudence  of  the  action,  as  the  follow- 
ing reafons  will  evince,  viz. 

iff.  The  indorfer  may  be  forgotten,  and  from  this 
omiflion  may  arife  endlefs  difputes  and  contefts ;  2dly.  the 
remitter  by  this  means  makes  himfelf  liable  not  only  to 
anfwer  all  damages,  &c.  to  his  principal,  but  alfo  to 
every  poflefforand  indorfer  of  the  bill  after  him  ;  for, 

3<ily.  By  indorsing  the  bill,  he  makes  it  his  own  bill, 
and  obliges  himfelf  on  the  account  of  his  principal,  not 
only  for  the  value  by  him  received,  but  for  all  other 
charges  and  re-exchanges. 

98.  And  though  a  remitter  by  commiffion  does  not 
Hand  del  credere,  he  acts  with  equal  imprudence,  in  hav- 
ing the  bills  (as  aforefaid)  made  payable  to  himfelf  or 
order,  and  then  indorfes  them,  for  thereby  he  effectually 
engages  himfelf  to  ftand  del  credere,  without  reaping  any 
advantage  therefrom. 

99.  Any  remitter  on  commiffion  that  flands  del  credere 
may,  upon  the  return  of  a  bill  for  non-acceptance,  con- 
tract with  the  drawer  for  the  rechange  and  charges,  and 
on  his  receiving  Satisfaction,  not  only  be  compelled  to 
remit  (if  he  hath  not  indorfed  the  bill)  the  fame  value  for 
a  timely  difcharge,  but  alfo  to  give  his  principal  the  ad- 
vance of  the  re-exchange,  &c.  but  in  cafe  he  hath  indosfed 
the  bill,  he  may  abfolutely  refufe  to  give  away  thofe  ad- 
Vantages,  as  by  his  indorsement  he  made  it  his  own  bill, 
and  he  (as  well  as  any  other  drawer  or  indorfer)  may  have 
the  bill  difcharged  when  due,  and  appropriate  the  gains 
of  re-exchange  to  himfelf. 

100.  A  remitter  by  commiffion  that  ftands  del  credere  is 
not  obliged  to  make  good  to  his  principal  any  more  than 
the  value  he  paid  for  the  bill,  in  cafe  it  Should  be  returned 
with  proteft,  and  the  drawer  is  not  able  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion,  as  the  rechange  and  charges  mutt  be  the  principal's 
lofs  (if  they  are  loft)  becaufe  the  remitter  had  provifion 
only  on  the  value  paid  ;  but  if  he  obtain  fatisfadtion 
from  the  drawer  for  the  rechange  and  charges,  he  is 
obliged  to  make  the  fame  good  to  his  principal,  though 
the  commiffions  he  receives  from  the  drawer  are  his  own, 
unlefs  the  juft  fum,  with  the  provifion.  and  charges,  be 
effectually  redrawn  on  him  ;  and  in  this  cafe  he  may 
place  a  commiffion  to  his  principal's  account  for  the  trou- 
ble of  accepting  and  paying  the  bill. 

101.  A  remitter  by  commiffion  with  del  credere  is 
obliged,  on  a  bill's  being  returned  with  proteft  for  non- 
payment, immediately  to  make  good  its  value,  or  Co  fuffer 
it  to  be  drawn  on  him,  becaufe  his  ftanding  del  credere 
obliges  him  not  only  for  the  drawer's  fufficiency,  but  for 
its  punctual  difcharge ;  though  in  this  cafe  the  intereft, 
rechange,  &c.  is  all  for  his  own  benefit,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  drawer  (incapable  to  make  prefent  payment) 
Should  yet  give  fecurity  to  make  a  future  Satisfaction ; 
and  the  remitter,  if  he  gives  orders  for  the  payment  of 
the  bill,  may  charge  his  employer  with  what  he  effectually 
pays  more  than  the  bill  was  for,  or  what  his  dlburfements 
exceed  the  value  he  paid,  provided  he  permits  the  prin- 
cipal to  recover  the  lofs  and  charges  he  fuftains  from  the 
drawer. 

102.  When  a  remitter  in  commiffion  (ftanding  fecu- 
rity) has  made  bills  payable  to  the  order  of  his  principal, 
or  to  any  other  perfon,  that  are  returned  protefted,  and 
they  having  been  indorfed  feveral  rimes  in  different  places, 
and  confequenfly  the  advice  of  the  proteft  muft  be  for  a 
confiderable  time  retarded  in  reaching  the  remitter,  he  is 
notwithstanding  gbliged  to  make  good  to  his  principal 


the  value  by  hrm  paid,  and  that  though  the  drawer  w*> 
for  a  confiderable  time  in  credit  after  the  advice  thereof 
might  have  come  to  his  hands,  if  it  had  been  Sent  di- 
rectly. And  in  caSe  any  one  under  the  above  circum- 
stances executes  his  commiffion  in  his  own  bills,  and  they, 
return  protefted,  he  is  then  obliged,  both  as  drawer  and 
Security,  to  make  good  to  his  principal  the  rechange  and 
charges,  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  drawer  himfelf,  but 
a  Stranger. 

103.  If  any  one  remitting  by  commiffion  with  delcre- 
dere,  makes  the  bills  for  the  account  of  him  to  whom  he 
remits,  then  the  rifk  of  ftanding  fecurity  finishes  with 
the  day  of  payment;  fo  that  in  cafe  the  acceptant 
(fuppofing  him  to  be  the  perSon  to  whom  the  remiSs  was 
made)  Should  fail  the  very  next  day  after  the  bills  became 
due,  and  though  a  formal  proteft  for  non-payment  be  not 
entered,  the  lofs  will  fall  on  the  principal,  and  not  on 
him  that  remits  by  commiffion  ;  but  if  the  acceptant  fails- 
before  the  day  of  payment,  or  does  timely  proteft  againft 
himfelf  for  non-payment,  then  the  lofs  is  the  remitter's, 
becaufe  he  alfo  is  the  drawer  to  him  for  whofe  account 
the  draught  was  made. 

104.  When  a  remitter  by  commiffion  hath  orders  from, 
his  employer  to  make  remiffes  to  Some  of  his  correspon- 
dents, that  he  fuppofes  to  be  Substantial  men  (under  the 
remiater's  Security)  and  there  to  wait  the  principal's  di- 
rections, if  thefaid  remitter  advife  him  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  his  orders,  and  mentions  to  whom  he  re- 
mitted, and  the  exact  fums  he  paid,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
his  principal,  though  the  remitted  Should  fail,  becaufe  the 
del  credere  hath  only  reSpect  to  the  goodneSs  of  the  bills y 
and  not  to  the  Solvency  of  him  to  whom  they  are  fent  ; 
as  the  money,  from  the  moment  of  his  receiving  it,  was 
at  the  order  and  difpofal  oS  the  principal,  and  this  latter, 
iS  he  trufted  the  other  with  it,  was  a  matter  of  choice, 
and  at  his  own  rifk. 

105.  If  a  factor  has  orders  to  draw  on  one  place,  and 
remit  to  another  with  his  del  credere,  and  cannot  recover 
for  his  draughts,  he  muft  fuffer  the  lofs,  as  his  fecurity 
is  for  the  whole  negociation,  and  not  for  the  remiSTes, 
only ;  and  iS  the  bills  a  remitter  takes  be  returned  with 
proteft,  and  he  cannot  procure  immediate  fatisfadtion 
from  the  drawer,  he  may  charge  him  an  intereft  on  the 
money  advanced,  although  he  then  gives  him  fecurity  for 
the  payment.  See  here  the  article  Advices,  which  thofe 
drawn  on  by,  commiffion  mvjl  give :  alfo  the  article  Accep- 
tance for  law-caufes  litigated  thereon. 

106.  He  that  verbally  or  by  letter  has  promifed  to  ac- 
cept of  any  bills  drawn  on  him  for  a  third  perfon's  ac- 
count, and  he  to  whom  the  promife  was  made,  does,  in 
confequence  thereof,  give  the  third  perfon  credit,  relying; 
on  a  punctual  compliance,  in  this  cafe  he  that  has  en- 
gaged his  word  is  obliged  to  fulfil  it,  or  be  anfwerable 
for  all  damages  that  Shall  proceed  Srom  a  breach  thereof, 
and  though  he  cannot  by  law  be  compelled  to  an  imme- 
diate Satisfaction,  a  regular  proceSs  will  oblige  him  to 
pay  at laft. 

107.  If  a  factor  has  orders  from  his  principal  to  accept 
a  certain  fum  drawn  by  a  third  for  his  (the  principal's)  ac- 
count at  ufance,  and  the  drawer  having  no  opportunity 
of  complying  therewith  at  the  time,  paffes  his  bills  pay- 
able at  fight,  in  Such  caSe  the  factor  Should  not  accept 
them  Simply,  but  if  he  has  a  mind,  may  (under  proteft) 
accept  them  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  and  revalue 
the  fame  on  him,  if  he  continues  without  orders  from  his 
principal  how  to  reimburfe  himfelf;  but  if  the  drawer 
Should  find  occafion  to  draw  at  half  ufance  when  the  other 
half  is  expired,  in  fuch  caSe  he  is  obliged  to  accept  the 
draughts  freely  and  without  referve. 

108.  If  any  one  be  drawn  on  in  commiffion,  and  or- 
dered to  redraw  the  value  on  fome  other  place,  which  he 
cannot  comply  with,  either  from  no  money's  offering, 
or  that  the  exchange  is  not  within  his  limits,  and  it  does 
not  Suit  his  conveniency  to  be  in  difburSe,  he  may  in 
Such  caSe  revalue  directly  on  the  drawer,  or  on  any  other 
place,  even  above  the  limited  courSe  (iS  he  cannot  da 
otherwise)  though  on  the  belt  terms  he  pofllbly  can  Sor 
his  principal's  advantage. 

109.  When  any  perSon  drawn  on  by  commiffion  hath 
accepted  the  bill,  and  the  payment  is  not  demanded  when 
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due,  he  muft,  notwithftanding,  debit  the  principal  for 
its  value,  becaufehe  is  always  obliged  to  pay  it  whenever 
it  is  afked  for. 

110.  The  acceptant  of  a  bill  on  commiffion,  drawn 
on  him  at  time,  may,  and  muft  demand  of  the  drawer 
his  accepted  bill,  if  this  latter  fhould  think  proper  againft 
the  time  of  payment  to  call  it  in,  and  pay  its  import 
himfelf,  and  the  drawer  is  obliged  to  reftore  it ;  but  he 
ftiould,  before  he  parts  with  it,  clearly  exprefs  in  writing 
upon  it,  that  he  himfelf  called  in  the  bill  and  fatisfied  it, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  allow  the  acceptant  at  leaft  half  corn- 
million. 

in.  It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  whom  a  billis  remitted 
in  commiffion,  ift,  to  endeavour  to  procure  acceptance  ; 
2dly,  on  refufal,  to  proteft  (if  not  forbidden)  though  not 
exprefsly  ordered  ;  3dly,  to  advife  the  remitter  of  the 
receipt,  acceptance,  or  protefting  it,  and  in  cafe  of  the 
latter  to  fend  the  proteft  to  him  ;  and  4thly,  to  advife 
any  third  perfon,  that  is  or  may  be  concerned  in  it ;  and 
all  this  by  the  poll's  return,  without  farther  delay. 

112.  He  that  has  bills  remitted  to  him  for  the  account 
of  a  third  perfon,  or  to  be  at  his  difpofal,  cannot  place 
the  laid  bills  either  to  his  own,  the  remitter's,  nor  to 
any  other's  account,  but  is  obliged  to  obferve  the  order 
of  him  only  for  whofe  account  and  at  whofe  difpofal  they 
were  remitted. 

1 13.  If  a  bill  remitted  for  the  account,  or  to  be  at  the 
difpofal  of  a  third  perfon,  is  indorfed  or  made  payable 
at  firft  to  the  receiver  thereof,  or  to  his  order,  he  that 
receives  the  bill,  if  he  has  advifed  the  perfon  for  whofe 
account,  or  at  whofe  difpofal  it  was  directed  to  be,  that 
he  hath  received  fuch  a  bill  for  his  account,  &c.  cannot 
revoke  his  word  to  pleafure  the  remitter,  but  muft  attend 
the  order  of  the  faid  third  perfon ;  though,  if  he  hath 
not  writ  nor  advifed  him  thereof,  he  then  may  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  remitter  (or  the  remitter  at  the  inftance  of 
the  poffeffor)  obferve  the  laft  order,  to  wait  for  farther 
ones. 

1 14.  When  diverfe  bills  are  remitted  for  account  of  fe- 
veral  perfons,  and  previous  to  the  poffeffor' s  advifing  the 
exaft  fum  appertaining  to  each  particular,  one  of  the  re- 
miffes  fhould  be  protefted  for  non-payment,  he  may,  if 
it  fuits  him,  revalue  the  fame  on  the  remitter ;  and  in 
cafe  he  cannot  get  fatisfadlion  there,  the  lofs  will  then 
fall  on  all  the  bills,  to  be  proportionably  divided  pro  rata, 
on  the  fums  recoverable  of  the  faid  remifs ;  and  if  the 
remitter  flood  del  credere  for  any,  he  muft  lofe  pro  rata 
with  the  reft. 

115.  When  anyone  is  drawn  on  for  the  account  of  a 
third  perfon,  and  accepts  the  bill  (under  proteft)  for  that 
of  the  drawer,  advifing  him  exprefsly  thereof  by  the 
poll's  return,  then  the  acceptant  may  (if  he  cannot  ob- 
tain fufficient  provifion  from  the  principal,  or  the  necef- 
fary  orders  for  his  reimburfement  before  the  draught  falls 
due)  revalue  upon  the  drawer,  without  being  obliged  to 
feek  his  redrefs  firft  from  the  third  perfon  for  whofe  ac- 
count the  bill  was  ;  but  if  the  acceptance  fupra  proteft, 
was  with  the  obligation  of  the  drawer,  then  the  accep- 
tant muft  (if  the  drawer  require  it)  have  recourfe  firft  for 
fatisfadtion  to  the  faid  third  perfon,  though  without  be- 
ing farther  obliged  than  to  revalue  on  him ;  and  if  his 
bill  be  protefted,  and  not  accepted  or  paid,  then  he  hath 
his  redrefs  upon  the  drawer,  who  in  this  cafe  muft  duly 
difcharge  the  fame. 

1 16.  And  when  provifion  for  fuch  a  bill  (protefted  with 
the  obligation  of  the  drawer)  is  not  timely  made  by  the 
perfon  for  whofe  account  it  was  drawn,  but  inftead  there- 
of he  gives  orders  to  revalue  for  the  fame,  either  on  him 
direftly,  or  on  fome  other  place,  the  acceptant  muft  in 
fuch  cafe,  before  compliance,  confult  the  drawer  (as  he 
is  obliged  to  fatisfaclion  at  all  events)  and  hold  him  bound 
till  the  fum  to  be  revalued  fhall  be  punctually  difcharged  ; 
and  if  it  is  not,  but  the  faid  redraughts  return  protefted, 
then  the  acceptant  who  paid  the  original  bills,  and  muft 
now  fatisfy  thofe  come  back  with  proteft,  may  revalue 
the  fum,  with  the  charges,  commiffions,  and  proteft,  on 
the  firft  drawer,  who  continued  obliged  to  fatisfy  the 
fame. 

117.  When  a  bill  is  accepted  fupra  proteft,    for  the 
account  or  with  the  obligation  of  the  drawer,  and  the 
acceptant  repents  of  the  fteps  he  has  taken,  a?  fufpicious 
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of  the  drawer's  compliance  with  his  redraughts,  he 
ftiould  in  fuch  cafe  fuffer  the  bills  to  return  protefted  for 
non-payment,  after  having  firft  advifed  him  of  his  inten- 
tions, that  the  drawer  may  take  new  meafures  for  their 
difcharge. 

118.  If  any  one  be  drawn  on  for  the  account  of  a  third 
perfon,  and  accepts  the  bill  freely,  the  acceptant  in  fuch 
cafe  hath  no  redrefs  on  the  drawer,  who  is  freed  from 
the  obligation  of  accepting  any  redraught  on  him,  as  the 
acceptant  has  difcharged  him  by  his  free  acceptance,  and 
has  only  recourfe  for  his  reimburfement  on  the  third  per- 
fon, for  whofe  account  he  accepted. 

1 19.  When  a  factor  hath  occafion  to  redraw  for  the 
principal's  account,  to  reimburfe  draughts  firft  drawn  on 
him,  he  may  pafs  his  bills  not  only  according  to  order, 
and  within  limits,  but  may  exceed  the  order  and  limits 
fet  him ;  and  if  he  hath  no  order,  may  redraw  without 
it,  or  even  exprefsly  againft  it  in  cafe  of  need,  as  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  be  in  difburfe  ;  and  in  cafe  the 
principal  will  not  accept  his  factor's  bills  fo  drawn,  under 
pretence  that  they  are  without,  above,  or  againft  order, 
the  acceptant  muft  proceed  againft  him  in  law,  and  will 
undoubtedly  recover  both  principal,  charges,  and  da- 
mages. 

120.  In  all  the  exchanges  hitherto  mentioned,  the 
drawer  receives  calh  from  the  remitter,  for  bills  given 
him,  whofe  import  he  obliges  himfelf  (hall  be  paid  in 
ready  money,  at  the  time,  and  according  to  the  condi- 
tions therein  agreed  on.  But  there  is  yet  another  fort, 
called  mixt  or  debt  exchanges,  wherein  the  drawer  re- 
ceives no  money,  but  gives  bills  in  payment  of  a  debt, 
and  in  fuch  negociations  the  creditor  is  deemed  the 
remitter. 

121.  And  fuch  bills  are  made  either  for  the  recovery  of 
an  old  debt,  or  to  allure  the  payment  of  a  new  one,  con- 
tracted for  goods  bought  on  truft ;  and  whether  the 
debtor  makes  the  bills  payable  by  himfelf  or  another, 
and  whether  the  debtor  and  creditor  fettle  the  courfe  or 
not,  the  debt  now  changes  its  nature  ;  and  he  that  gives 
a  bill  of  exchange,  becomes  thereby  liable  to  the  laws 
concerning  them,  and  may,  upon  failure,  be  profecuted 
in  a  different  manner  than  he  could  be  for  a  book  debt ; 
and  therefore  a  prudent  creditor  will,  en  receiving  fuch 
a  bill,  make  an  abfolute  agreement  with  his  debtor  con- 
cerning the  courfe  ;  and  upon  receipt  thereof,  credit  his 
account  of  goods,  and  debit  his  account  current  for  the 
value. 

1 42.  It  is  unneceffary  in  moll  countries  to  exprefs 
whether  the  value  of  bills  was  paid  in  monies  or  in  any 
other  commodities  (and  I  think  France  is  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule)  if  the  debtor  do  but  effectually  re- 
ceive it ;  and  he  that  gives  a  bill  for  the  payment  of  an 
old  debt,  or  for  goods  then  purchafed,  fhould  demand  an 
acquittance  from  his  creditor,  acknowledging  to  have 
received  fatisfaftion  for  fuch  a  debt,  or  for  fuch  goods, 
in  fuch  and  fuch  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  for  fo  much  of 
the  debt  as  the  bill  of  exchange  amounts  to ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  creditor  muft  demand  a  receipt  from  the 
drawer,  wherein  he  confefles,  to  have  received  the  value 
of  fuch  a  bill,  either  in  an  old  debt,  or  goods  bought, 
and  for  full  payment,  or  in  part. 

123.  When  a  creditor  hath  received  fuch  a  bill  from 
his  debtor  in  full  or  in  part  of  his  debt,  and  it  is  not 
complied  with  when  due,  he  muft  not  be  perfuaded  by 
his  debtor  to  negleft  following  the  Uriel:  courfe  and  law 
of  exchange,  by  protefting,  &c.  nor  ftiould  he  give  the 
acceptor  longer  time,  though  folicited  thereto,  unlefs  the 
debtor  engages  under  his  hand  that  it  fhall  in  no  fhape 
be  a  prejudice  to  him,  nor  annul  or  leffen  the  law  fub- 
fifting  againft  himfelf,  but  that  the  poffeflbr's  rights  fhall 
be  preferved  as  entire  as  if  he  had  actually  protefted  in 
due  form  and  courfe;  for  without  this  the  debtor  might 
difown  any  fuch  order  or  requeft,  and  defy  his  creditor, 
after  he  had  neglected  to  fecure  the  payment  by  the  means 
the  law  afforded  him. 

124.  When  a  bill  is  drawn  by  order,  and  for  account 
of  a  third  perfon,  and  after  being  duly  accepted,  the 
acceptant  fails,  the  drawer  muft  make  good  the  re- 
exchange  and  charges  ;  but  for  thefe  he  hath  his  redrefs 
on  him  for  whofe  account  he  drew,  and  may  charge  his 
account  therewith,  though  the  faid  perfon  hath  already 
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made  a  fufficient  provlfion  for  it  to  the  acceptor,  or  hath 
honoured  his  redraughts  ;  and  if  both  the  acceptant  and 
the  perfon  drawn  for  fail,  the  drawer  hath  an  action  on 
them  feparately  to  recover  fatisfaction. 

125.  If  a  bill  be  drawn,  and  accepted  for  the  account 
of  a  third  perfon,  and  he  on  whqm  it  is  drawn  fails  be- 
fore the  faid  third  perfon  hath  made  him  a  fufficient  pro- 
vifion  for  its  difcharge,  and  if  the  drawer  alfo  fails,  then 
he  for  whofe  account  the  draught  was  made  is  freed  from 
any  obligation  to  pay  it,  though  drawn  for  his  account, 
unlefs  the  poffeflbr  will  give  him  a  Satisfactory  fecurity  to 
fave  him  harmlefs,  both  from  the  drawer  and  acceptor, 
or  any  of  their  creditors,  affignees,  &c.  or  unlefs  it  ap- 
pears to  him  that  the  poffeflbr  is  fatisfied  by  the  acceptant 
or  fome  others  for  him,  and  doth  relinquish  all  pretences 
to  both  the  acceptant  and  drawer's  effects. 

126.  When  the  pofleflbr  of  a  bill,  payable  to  his  order, 
fails,  and  to  defraud  his  creditors,  indorfeth  it  to  ano- 
ther, who  negociates  it,  and  effectually  receives  the  va- 
lue, indorfing  it  again  to  a  third,  &c.  and  though  the 
creditors  having  discovered  the  fraud,  oppofe  it,  yet  the 
acceptant  muft  pay  it  to  him  who  cojnes  to  receive  it,  on 
proof  that  he  paid  the  real  value  for  it;  but  if  the  infol- 
vent  poffeflbr  has  made  it  payable  to  any  other  directly, 
he  might  probably  be  allowed  a  provifion  ;  but  previous 
to  his  recovering  the  principal,  he  muft  clearly  prove 
how  and  when  he  paid  the  value ;  and  muft  fwear,  that 
before  the  failure  of  the  indorfer  was  known,  the  faid  bill 
was,  without  any  collufion  or  deceit,  purchafed  by  and 
delivered  to  him ;  and  if  he  refufes  to  perform  this  (on 
an  oppofition  from  the  creditors)  he  cannot  legally  receive 
a  farthing  ;  and  in  cafe  he  has  recovered,  he  muft  refund 
it  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  creditors,  and  muft  alfo 
draw  in  and  indorfe  the  bill  that  he  received  from  the 
bankrupt  poffeflbr  with  an  intent  to  defraud  them. 

127.  When  a  bill  is  made  or  indorfed  payable  to  any 
perfon,  who,  unknown  to  the  acceptor,  is  become  in- 
folvent  before  the  day  of  payment,  if  he  (ignorant  of 
the  poffeffor's  failure)  difcharge  the  fame,  fuch  payment 
is  good  and  valid ;  but  if  he  pay  to  any  other  upon  the 
poffeffor's  order,  after  knowing  of  his  infolvency,  he  ex- 
pofes  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  paying  twice,  and  juftly 
merits  fuch  a  pecuniary  punifhment  for  his  indifcreet  and 
unfair  proceedings. 

128.  When  the  poffeflbr  of  a  bill  fails,  and  the  acceptor 
can  demonftratively  prove  that  it  was  remitted  for  the 
former's  account,  or  upon  account  of  a  debt  due  to  the 
poffeflbr,  either  from  the  remitter,  or  from  any  other  on 
whofe  account  the  remifs  was  made,  in  this  cafe  the  pof- 
feflbr is  the  true  owner  and  principal  of  the  bill,  and  the 
acceptant  may  pay  it  to  him,  and  he  muft  credit  the  value 
to  the  perfon  for  whofe  account  it  is  ;  but  if  the  bill  be 
for  the  account  of  a  third,  or  for  the  drawer's  own  ac- 
count, and  neither  of  them  have  received  any  valuable 
confideration  (from  the  poffeflbr)  for  it,  then  it  ought 
to  be  paid  to  him,  as  the  infolvent  poffeflbr  is  not  the 
true  owner  of  the  bill,  but  merely  a  demander  of  fatis- 
faction; and  the  acceptant  fhould  be  obliged,  when  due, 
to  pay  the  fame  to  the  next  order  of  the  remitter,  or  the 
true  owner  of  the  bill  for  whofe  account  it  is. 

129.  If  a  fufpected  poffeflbr  of  a  bill  fhould  fraudu- 
lently twice  draw  in  effectually  the  fame  bill,  and  give 
the  'firft  to  one  man,  with  directions  where  to  find  the 
fecond  accepted  j  and  the  fecund  to  another,  with  direc- 
tions where  to  find  theftr/l  accepted  ;  in  this  cafe  he  only 
hath  right  and  title  to  the  money  that  firft  procures  ac- 
ceptance (he  not  finding  any  accepted  bill  as  he  was  di- 
rected) whether  it  be  to  the  firft  ox  fecond,  it  makes  no 
difference,  nor  whether  it  was  firft  or  laft  negociated  by 
the  fraudulent  indorfer. 

130.  When  the  poffeflbr  of  a  bill  is  become  a  bank- 
rupt, and  in  order  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or  others, 
conceals  the  bill,  which  they  have  good  reafon  to  con- 
clude muft  ftill  remain  in  his  hands,  the  acceptant  is 
obliged  to  declare  whether  he  hath  accepted  fuch  a 
draught,  and  if  he  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  the  credi- 
tors, or  any  other  interefted  perfons,  may  prohibit  the 
acceptor's  paying  it  without  their  knowledge  and  con- 
fent ;  and  if  any  one  appear  at  the  day  of  payment,  to 
recover,  he  muft  declare  and  prove,  that  he  is  the  true 
pofleflbr  of  the  bill,  and  if  none  appear,  the  acceptant  is 
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obliged  to  pay  the  import  of  it  to  the  creditors  or  af- 
fignees of  the  bankrupt  poffeflbr,  they  giving  fecurity 
that  the  acceptant  fhall  be  no  ways  prejudiced  thereby ; 
or  if  he  fcruple  doing  it  on  their  fecurity,  he  may  depofit 
it  in  the  hands  of  juftice,  for  account  of  the  true  owners 
thereof;  and  if  the  acceptant  refufe  compliance,  both 
with  the  one  and  the  other,  the  creditors  or  their  af- 
fignees may  proteft  againft  him  for  non-payment,  and 
fend  the  fame  to  the  remitter  to  procure  fatisfaction  of 
the  drawer,  and  if  he  makes  none,  they  may  compel  the 
acceptant  thereto. 

131.  When  a  bill  is  made  payable  to  the  order  of  any 
perfon  who  has  failed  before  it  reach  him,  and  he,  not- 
withstanding, on  receipt,  indorfes  it,  and  makes  it  paya- 
ble to  fome  other,  who  demands  acceptance  thereof,  and 
the  acceptant  ('being  ignorant  of  the  failure  of  the  firft 
poffeflbr)  duly  honours  the  fame ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  accep- 
tant (getting  knowledge  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  firft 
poffeflbr,  and  that  this  preceded  his  indorsement  thereof ) 
may  refufe  payment  of  the  value  to  his  order,  as  the  in- 
folvent poffeflbr  had  no  faculty  or  power,  after  his  failure, 
to  indorfe  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
honeft  and  prudent  in  the  acceptant,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  to  offer  payment  thereof  to  the  creditors,  pro- 
vided they  give  him  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  his  indemnifi- 
cation, though  if  they  refufe  this,  he  fhould  fuffer  the 
bill  to  be  returned  with  proteft. 

132.  It  affords  a  juft  fufpicion  of  fraud,  when  the 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt  pretends  a  demand  on  the  tatter's 
effects  for  having  accepted  and  paid  a  third  bill  (at  the  in- 
folvent's  requeft)  to  fome  of  his  creditors,  whilft  his  re- 
putation flood  yet  unimpeached  ;  or  that  the  bill,  whofe 
third  he  fubfcribed,  was  protefted,  and  he  forced  to  pay 
the  rechange  and  charges ;  as  the  debtor  and  creditor  or 
poffeflbr  of  fuch  a  bill  may,  by  an  understanding  between 
them,  make  many  fuch  bills  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
banker's  creditors. 

133.  When  the  poffeflbr  of  a  bill  hath  neglected  to 
procure  acceptance  in  time,  and  the  perfon  on  whom  it 
is  drawn  refufes  it  afterwards,  upon  account  of  the 
drawer's  failure,  the  poffeflbr  has  no  greater  privilege  or 
preference  to  the  drawer's  effects  in  the  acceptor's  hands 
than  the  other  creditors  have,  though  the  drawer  drew 
merely  on  thofe  effects,  and  the  draught  would  have 
been  duly  honoured  if  it  had  been  prefented,  and  accep- 
tance demanded,  before  the  failure  of  the  drawer  was 
known. 

134.  Though  the  poffeflbr  of  a  bill  (whofe  acceptant 
fails  before  it  becomes  due)  hath  an  open  account  with 
him,  and  is  his  debtor  for  a  greater  fum  than  the  bill  im- 
ports, and  may  now  fet  off  its  value,  yet  it  would  be 
more  prudent  in  him  to  proteft  the  bill  for  non-payment, 
and  fuffer  it  to  be  returned. 

135.  If  the  drawer,  or  the  party  for  whofe  account  a 
bill  is  drawn,  fails  before  provifion  is  made  to  the  accep- 
tant, then  this  latter  paying  at  the  time,  or  if  not  ac- 
cepted or  not  paid,  but  returned  with  proteft,  the  drawer 
is  intitled  to  a  preference,  before  all  other  creditors,  upon 
any  of  the  effects  of  the  infolvent  that  may  be  in  their 
hands. 

136.  When  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  hath  remiffes  made 
him  to  difcharge  it,  by  the  perfon  for  whofe  account  he 
accepts,  and  he,  after  receiving  fuch  remittances,  and 
before  payment  of  the  draught  on  him,  fails,  then  the 
principal  muft  anfwer  the  re-exchange  and  charges,  and 
be  content  to  come  in  with  the  reft  of  the  acceptor's  cre- 
ditors ;  but  if  upon  the  acceptant's  failure  the  remiffes 
are  found  in  his  pofleflion  unreceived,  then  the  principal, 
who  made  them,  has  a  right  to  their  return,  and  they 
muft  be  paid  to  his  order ;  and  in  cafe  the  other  creditors 
have  recovered  their  import  fince  the  acceptant  became 
infolvent,  they  are  obliged  to  repay  the  fame. 

137.  The  poffeflbr  of  a  bill  protefted  for  non-accep- 
tance or  non-payment,  whofe  drawer  and  acceptant  are 
both  failed,  muft  concur  with  the  reft  of  the  creditors, 
not  only  for  the  value  that  was  paid,  but  alfo  for  the  re- 
change  and  charges,  and  for  the  fum  that  the  drawer 
or  acceptant  fhould  have  paid  if  they  had  continued 
folvent. 

138.  If  both  the  drawer  and  acceptant  fail,  the  pof- 
feflbr hath  a  juft  right  and  title  to  demand  payment  of 

both 
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both  their  effefts ;  and  it  is  in  his  option  to  begin  with 
which  he  pleafes  firft,  and  where  the  appearances  are 
greateft  for  a  fpcedy  recovery  ;  and  if  one  of  their  effects 
are  not  fufficient  for  fatisfaftion,  he  may  then  get  as 
much  as  he  can  of  the  other's,  as  they  are  both 
obliged.  • 

139.  And  the  fame  right  that  he  hath  to  the  effe&s  or 
any  thing  elfe  appertaining  to  the  infolvent  drawer  or 
acceptor,  till  he  hath  received  fatisfaftion,  he  has  like- 
wife  againft  any  or  all  the  indorfers,  if  the  bill  be  re- 
turned unaccepted,  and  they  fail  ;  and  if  the  bill  be 
accepted,  and  the  acceptor,  drawer,  and  indorfers 
fhould  all  fail,  he  may  come  upon  all  their  effefts  for  fa^ 
tisfaftion. 

140.  The  pofleffor  may  demand  the  full  fum,  with  all 
charges,  out  of  the  goods  and  effects  of  that  infolvent 
drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorfer,  where  he  fhall  think  pro- 
per firft  to  make  his  claim  ;  and  what  he  receives  there 
he  mull  place  to  account  in  part  of  payment  of  his  de- 
mands ;  and  if  he  does  not  receive  full  fatisfaftion,  he 
cannot  demand  the  whole  again  from  another,  but  only 
the  remainder,  and  fo  from  one  to  another  till  he  be  en- 
tirely fatisfied. 

141.  If  the  poffeffor  of  a  bill,  whofe  drawer,  acceptor, 
and  indorfers  are  all  failed,  receives  fometbing  in  part  of 
payment,  and  the  bankrupt's  truftees  do  thereupon  de- 
mand an  acquittance,  with  the  ceffion  of  the  aftion  to 
him  or  them,  the  pofleffor  fliould  not  acquit  nor  transfer 
more  of  his  right  to  them  than  for  the  value  that  he  hath 
received. 

142.  When  the  poffeffor  has  received  from  one  of  the 
bankrupts  part  of  his  demands,  and  applies  to  another  of 
them  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder,  he  cannot  cede 
or  transfer  his  right  of  aftion  againft  the  perfon  from 
whom  he  has  recovered  part,  becaufe  he  was  there  ad- 
mitted into  the  concourfe  of  creditors  for  his  whole  de- 
mand, and  accordingly  received  his  proportion ;  fo  that 
though  a  poffeffor  enter  into  fuch  a  concourfe,  and  re- 
ceives as  much  of  his  debt  as  he  can  get  from  one  of  the 
failed  parties,  and  thereupon  doth  abfolutely  difcharge 
him,  yet  for  the  remainder  he  may  come  upon  the  other 
indorfers  or  drawer,  till  his  bill  be  fully  fatisfied,  only 
he  cannot  transfer  his  aftion  againft  him  whom  he  hath 
difcharged. 

143.  When  the  poffeflbr  of  a  bill,  whofe  drawer,  ac- 
ceptor, and  indorfers  are  all  failed,  does  firft  receive  in 
part  of  his  demands  from  one  of  the  bankrupts  for  whofe 
account  the  bill  was  drawn,  but  hath  either  drawn,  in- 
dorfed,  or  accepted  the  bill  for  that  of  another,  without 
having  any  effefts  in  hand  ;  then  the  poffeffor  muft  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  him  who  paid  in  part,  jointly  to 
demand  of  the  others  (or  any  one  of  them)  that  failed, 
the  remaining  fum,  with  charges. 

144.  If  the  poffeffor  of  an  accepted  bill  dies  without 
leaving  executors,  or  any  one  to  aft  in  his  affairs,  fo 
that  no  one  hath  authority  to  demand  payment  of  it,  or 
to  give  a  fatisfaftory  difcharge,  and  yet  fome  pretending 
hereto,  apply  for  its  recovery  when  due,  and  on  refufal 
proteft  for  non-payment ;  in  this  cafe  the  acceptant  muft 
advife  the  drawer  of  all  the  circumftances,  and  his  mo- 
tives for  non-compliance,  who  muft  on  his  part  confult 
with  the  remitter  to  give  further  orders,  or  he  may  de- 
pofit  the  fum  in  the  hands  of  Juftice,  to  be  referved  for 
the  true  owners. 

145.  If  the  poffeffor  of  a  ^'//'accepted,  fhould  agree  and 
compound  with  the  acceptor,  and  the  drawer  be  the  ac- 
ceptor's debtor  for  the  fum  he  accepted,  though  the 
drawer  be  thereby  difcharged  from  the  remitter  and  pof- 
feffor, and  a!fo  from  the  faid  acceptor,  yet  the  acceptant 
can  debit  the  drawer  for  no  more  of  that  bill  than  he  effec- 
tually paid  according  to  the  compofition. 

146.  But  if  the  poffeffor  hath  made  this  compofition 
with  the  acceptant,  without  the  remitter's  order  or  con- 
fent,  the  remittance  being  for  the  remitter's  account, 
the  poffeffor  will  be  liable  to  anfwer  the  whole  fum  to 
him. 

147.  If  the  drawer  or  indorfers,  being  infolvent,  deny 
that  the  bills  they  have  drawn  and  indorfed,  and  the  ac- 
ceptant has  accepted,  were  for  effefts  of  theirs  which 
the  acceptor  had  in  his  hands,  or  that  they  have  fince  or 
before  acceptance  made  provifion  for  the  difcharge  there- 
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of,  they  muft  at  the  inftance  of  their  creditors  prove  the 
fame. 

Conditional  Exchanges. 

Befides  the  different  fpecies  of  bills  before-mentioned 
there  are  others,  called  conditional  exchanges,  being 
fuch  as  the  drawer  doth  not  therein  abfolutely  oblige 
himfelf  to  payment  but  on  certain  terms  agreed  on ; 
and  in  thefe  bills  the  condition  muft  be  clearly  expreffed, 
and  on  that  the  acceptor  fhould  accept  and  pay,  elfe  not ; 
wherefore  if  the  condition  be  not  clearly  expreffed,  thefa 
kinds  of  bills  are  like  bonds,  liable  to  great  difputes  and 
contefts. 

The  accepting  a  conditional  bill  obliges  the  acceptor 
(whether  he  be  the  drawer  himfelf,  or  any  other)  abfo- 
lutely to  the  payment,  if  the  condition  agreed  upon  be 
performed,  or  the  pofleffor  will  oblige  himfelf  to  the  per- 
formance. 

Though  the  pofleffor  of  fuch  a  bill  is  fometimes  obliged 
to  perform  the  condition,  and  fometimes  not ;  as  ex- 
changes grounded  on  impoffible,  unlawful,  or  indecent 
conditions,  are  ipfofaHo  null  and  void. 

When  the  poffeffor  is  abfolutely  obliged  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  condition,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  mor- 
tify or  deftroy  the  bill,  excufing  to  demand  payment 
thereof,  but  he  is  obliged  to  make  good  to  the  acceptant 
the  lofs  and  intereft  that  he,  or  any  other  concerned, 
is  like  to  fuffer  for  the  non-performance  of  the  con- 
dition. 

And  on  the  Contrary,  when  the  poffeffor  is  not  abfo- 
lutely obliged,  then  if  any  thing  happens  without  the  pof- 
feffor's  fault,  that  may  hinder  him  from  performing  the 
condition,  it  does  not  always  free  and  difcharge  the 
drawer  or  acceptant,  but  he  is  in  fuch  a  cafe  obliged  to 
pay  the  bill,  though  the  poffeffor  do  not  perform  the  con- 
dion,  if  he  will  but  make  good  the  lofs  to  the  acceptor  or 
drawer. 

As  for  example.  A  of  London  contrails  with  B  of 
Leghorn,  to  provide  for  him  a  bale  of  fays,  on  the  moft 
reafonable  terms,  and  to  fend  them  to  Leghorn  at  bis 
own  (A's)  rifk,  charging  B  fo  much  per  cent,  (as  fhall  be 
agreed)  for  his  commiffion,  rifk,  and  difburfe,  in  the 
invoice,  whofe  import  B  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  in  eight 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  faid  goods  at  Leghorn ;  which 
agreement  being  carried  into  execution,  and  the  fays 
(hipped,  and  invoice  fent,  A  draws  the  amount  on  B  in 
the  manner  following,  viz. 

London,  Jan.  7,  1766. 

Exchange  for  iool.  ftr.  at  51  d.  per  dollar. 

Eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  bale  of  fays,  per 
the  Goodfellow,  captain  John  Saunders,  marked  B 
N°  r,  at  Leghorn,  pay  to  C.  D.  or  order,  for  coft  of 
the  fame,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds  fterling,  at 
fifty-one  pence  fterling  per  dollar,  value  in  account,  and 
place  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  from 

A. 
To  Mr.  B, 
merchant  in  Leghorn. 

And  when  B  has  accepted  the  bill,  he  is  obliged  to 
comply  with  its  contents,  without  any  regard  had  to  the 
rife  or  fall  of  the  goods,  or  any  other  circumftance 
whatfoever  that  does  not  hinder  their  delivery ;  but  if 
the  fays  are  loft  at  fea,  then  the  acceptance  is  null,  and 
the  bill  mortified  ;  yet  if  they  arrive  and  are  delivered, 
though  damaged,  B  muft  receive  them  and  pay  the  bill, 
and  afterwards  charge  A  with  what  the  damage  fhall  be 
rated  at,  on  a  furvey  taken  by  authority. 

Among  conditional  exchanges  may  alfo  be  reckoned 
thofe  bills  that  are  given  upon  account  of  any  wager,  or 
for  the  affurance  of  things  dubious.  And  thofe  made  up- 
on account  of  a  wager,  ice.  are  either  fingle  or  reciprocal 
and  mutual.  The  fingle  ones  are  fuch  as  follows ;  a  per- 
fon's  giving  a  fum  of  money  to  another,  who  in  return 
gives  him  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  fora  larger  fum  than 
he  received  at  the  day  of  marriage,  furrender  of  fuch  a  be- 
fieged  town,  or  any  other  contingent  or  uncertain  event ; 
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as  alfo  to  fecure  a  requital  for  fome  favour  or  fervice  done, 
tvhen  the  bill  may  be  made  as  follows,  viz. 

London,  "January  the  7th,  1766. 

Fourteen  days  after  I  am  nominated  a  commiffioner  of 
the  excife  (or  after  1  have  obtained  fuch  afuit  of  law,  &c.) 
I  promife  to  pay  to  a  A  B,  the  fum  of  one  thoufand 
pounds,  &c.  C.  D. 

N.  B.  This  we  think  is  rather  a  promiffory  note  of  hand  than 

bill  of  exchange,  however,  as  it  is  termed  this  latter  by 

fome  good  authors,  we  Jhall  not  prefume  to  new  name  it. 

When  a  conditional  bill  is  not  accepted,  or  if  accepted 
not  paid,  the  poffeflbr  muft  proteft,  and  feek  his  redrefs 
and  fatisfaition  from  the  drawer ;  taking  care  to  infert  in 
the  faid  proteft,  and  alfo  to  prove  that  the  condition  was 
performed,  or  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  perform  it, 
otherwife  the  proteft  is  of  no  value. 

In  cafe  the  pofleflbr  of  a  conditional  bill,  who  is  abfo- 
lutely  obliged  to  the  performance  of  its  contents,  would 
mortify  the  fum,  and  not  demand  payment  to  avoid  per- 
forming the  condition,  in  fuch  cafe  the  acceptant  may 
compel  him  thereto,  by  depofiting  the  money,  and  pro- 
tefting  againft  the  poffeffor's  non-performance  of  conditions 
and  all  damages  occafioned  thereby,  and  then  proceed 
againft  him  according  to  the  law  and  cuftom  of  exchanges ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  he,  the  poffeflbr,  would  have 
afted  in  like  manner  againft  the  acceptant,  if  he  had  been 
tardy. 

If  a  condition  whereon  an  exchange  contract,  is  ground- 
ed was  once  poffible,  after  the  poffeflbr  had  procured  ac- 
ceptance (if  the  pofleflbr  was  obliged  to  perform  it)  or  af- 
ter the  remitter  received  the  bill  from  the  drawer  (pro- 
vided the  former  obliged  him  to  a  performance)  and  fhould 
afterwards  be  morally  impoffible,  their  neglecting  the  op- 
portunity makes  them  liable  to  fatisfy  all  the  damage  and 
lofs  that  the  drawer,  acceptant,  or  any  other  concerned, 
fhall  prove  they  have  fuffered  and  fuftained  by  it,  becaufe 
this  condition  was  the  caufe  of  the  contract. 

A  condition  may  be  faid  to  be  performed,  though  it  be 
not  actually  performed  by  the  pofleflbr,  if  another  acts  for 
him  and  does  it  by  his  order,  or  if  another  concerned  in 
it  acknowledge  it  as  quafi performed,  and  this  will  oblige 
the  acceptant  to  pay.  As  thus,  if  A  pay  to  B,  then  pay 
to  C,  &c.  or  if  A  and  B  difcount,  or  B  confeffes  himfelf 
fatisfied,  the  condition  is  performed. 

Pro  forma  exchanges. 

■  As  pro  forma  exchanges  are  frequently  praitifed,  we  fhall 
mention  fome  particulars  concerning  them  in  this  general 
treatife  of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  bills ;  and  fhall  firft 
obferve,  that  when  any  one  would  draw  on  his  debtor, 
and  avoid  the  rifk  of  having  his  bill  returned,  he  may 
make  his  draught  payable  to  a  friend,  or  fome  dependant, 
and  for  the  greater  formality,  infert  value  of  fome  one, 
though  he  has  recived  none,  and  another  perfon's  name 
may  be  ufed,  as  a  remitter,  with  or  without  his  know- 
ledge and  confent,  or  a  feigned  name  may  be  inferted  in- 
ftead  thereof,  though  this  muft  only  be  done  when  the  bill 
is  made  payable  to  a  third  (or  any  other)  perfon,  or  his 
order,  for  if  the  bill  be  made  payable  to  the  perfon  whofe 
name  is  ufed  as  a  remitter,  it  muft  be  with  his  confent  and 
approbation. 

When  a  feigned  name  is  ufed,  or  any  true  name  unre- 
quired, and  only  pro  forma,  the  drawer  muft  neceffarily 
advife  the  perfon  to  whom  or  to  whofe  order  it  is  payable, 
that  the  value  is  only  fet  pro  forma,  and  the  name  feigned 
or  ufed  without  the  perfon's  knowledge  ;  but  if  any  man's 
name  is  inferted  with  his  confent,  the  bills  are  ufually 
made  payable  to  his  order,  who  is  the  remitter  pro  forma, 
demanding  acceptance  and  payment  in  his  own  name,  by 
which  means  the  correfpondent  needs  not  know  but  that 
the  bill  is  real,  otherwife  he  muft  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth,  and  that  the  bill  was  only  made  pro  forma. 

A  man  ought  to  be  very  circumfpect  in  lending  his 
name  to  a  pro  forma  bill  made  payable  to  his  order,  as  fuch 
bills  cannot  be  drawn  in,  nor  will  be  paid  without  his  in- 
dorfement;  and  this,  though  it  be  only  to'  pleafure  the 
drawer,  and  for  form  fake,  will  oblige  the  indorfer  to  the 
poffeflbr  really  and  abfolutely,  and  not  formally  only. 

When  a  bill,  wherein  a  perfon's  name  is  ufed  pro  for- 
ma, is  made  payable  to  his  order,  and  drawn  in  or  nego- 


tiated and  indorfed  by  him,  the  poffeflbr  muft  make  good- 
the  value  to  him,  and  not  to  the  drawer,  though  he  knew 
certainly  that  the  indorfer's  name  is'  only  ufed  pro  former ; 
except  the  indorfer,  by  an  order  under  his  hand,  direct 
the  holder  to  make  it  good  to  the  drawer,  or  unlefs  the 
indorfer  (at  the  requeft  of  the  drawer)  had  indorfed  it  ift 
blank,  in  which  cafe  the  drawer  however  is  obliged  to  in- 
demnify the  poffeflbr  from  all  damage  or  claims  that  the 
indorfer  might  futurely  make. 

He  that,  to  pleafure  his  friends,  fuffers  himfelf  to  bo 
made  the  remitter  of  a  pro  forma  bill,  and  does  draw  in  and 
indorfe  it,  whether  he  receives  the  value  himfelf,  and  pays 
or  afligns  it  to  the  drawer,  he  ought  (though  he  has  no 
intereft  in  the  whole  negotiation)  to  make  a  minute  there- 
of in  his  books,  at  leaft  to  enter  it  in  his  wafte-book,  as 
a  memorandum;  and  to  receive  the  value  himfelf  is  moil 
prudent,  as  the  drawer's  aflignment  on  him  for  it  after- 
wards will  be  his  acquittance. 

When  any  one  draws  upon  his  debtor,  and,  to  prevent 
lofs  by  proteftation,  makes  the  bill  payable  to  the  order  of 
fome  perfon,  who,  after  acceptance  procured,  will  draw 
it  in,  or  direct  his  correfpondent  to  receive  it,  and  for  form 
makes  the  value  received  ;  he  fhould  be  very  cautious 
whofe  name  he  makes  ufe  of,  and  to  whom  he  fends  the 
bill,  that  in  cafe  the  faid  remitter  fhould  happen  to  draw 
it  in,  and  it  fhould  be  protefted  for  non-payment,  and 
the  indorfer  prove  infolvent,  he  (the  drawer)  may  not  be 
obliged  to  fatisfy  the  rechange  to  the  pofleflbr  of  his  bill, 
without  having  received  any  thing  for  it,  or  if  the  fame 
fhould  be  paid,  he  do  not  barter  a  bad  debtor  for  a  worfe, 
and  quite  lofe  his  money. 

When  a  drawer  dares  not  draw  in  the  bill  f  whofe  value 
he  hath  made  received  pro  forma)  fearing  left  the  perfon  it 
is  addreffed  to  fhould  not  accept  it,  or  not  pay  it  if  he  did, 
and  therefore  makes  it  directly  payable  to  one  living  at  the 
fame  place  with  his  debtor,  advifing  his  correfpondent 
that  for  fome  particular  reafons  the  value  is  made  received, 
though  only  pro  forma;  in  this  cafe  the  pofleflbr  fhould 
act  with  prudence  and  caution  in  paying  the  amount  of  the 
bill  after  receiving  it,  which  ought  not  to  be  to  the  draw- 
er, without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  remitter  (or  the  per- 
fon whofe  name  is  ufed  as  fuch)  for  his  fo  doing,  or  unlefs 
the  drawer  give  him  a  fufficient  fatisfaction,  and  he  knows 
him  to  be  both  a  folvent  and  honed:  man. 

Among  pro  forma  exchanges,  tbofe  bills  muft  be  reck- 
oned which  are  drawn  on  a  debtor,  and  remitted  to  a  cre- 
ditor of  the  drawer's,  to  be  paid  to  his  order,  value  of  the 
fame  (pro  forma)  and  without  agreeing  any  courfe,  only 
requeuing  from  him  to  procure  payment,  and  place  it 
(when  received)  to  his  account. 

A  debtor,  on  giving  fuch  a  bill  to  his  creditor,  fhould 
demand  a  receipt  from  him  for  the  bill,  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  his  name  as  remitter  is  only  ufed  pro  forma, 
and  obliging  himfelf,  when  paid,  either  to  remit  or  credit 
it  to  the  drawer,  according  to  the  then  current  courfe  of 
exchange;  but  if  he  cannot  recover  the  bill,  he  muft  ex- 
cufe  putting  the  drawer  to  any  further  charge  for  pro- 
tefts,  &c. 

And  when  a  creditor  admits  of  fuch  a  bill  from  his  debt- 
or, he  fhould  take  from  him  an  order  under  his  hand,  to 
fend  the  faid  bill  to  his  correfpondent,  or  to  demand  him- 
felf acceptance  and  payment,  that  in  cafe  the  money  fhould 
be  received  by  his  correfpondent,  but  not  remitted  to  him, 
or  being  remitted,  the  remiffes  are  not  paid,  or  that  pro- 
tefts  not  being  made  in  due  form,  &c.  the  debtor  may  have 
no  room  to  complain  of  his  creditor,  who  will  by  this 
means  avoid  expofing  himfelf  to  the  lofs  that  may  accrue 
from  the  correfpondent's  mifmanagement,  which,  had  he 
acted  without  orders,  he  would  be  liable  to  pay. 

And  if  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  debtor  fixes  the  courfe  with  his 
creditor,  whether  before  or  after  the  acceptance  is  procu- 
red, and  does  credit  his  accompt  current  with  the  fum  ;  or 
elfe  when  another,  whofe  name  is  ufed  pro  forma,  agrees 
for  the  courfe  with  the  drawer,  and  pays  him  the  value, 
then  this  exchange  lofes  its  pro  forma  nature,  and  becomes 
actual  and  real ;  and  in  cafe  of  proteft  the  drawer  is  obli- 
ged to  make  good  the  rechange  and  charges. 

When  fuch  a  bill,  at  the  requeft  of  the  debtor,  is  by 
the  creditor  drawn  in,  and  the  value  is  made  him  good  in 
account  current,  the  lofs  by  re-exchange  and  charges  ap- 
pertains to  the  debtor  ;  but  if  the  creditor  draws  in  the 
I  bill 
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bill  without  the  drawer's  order,  the  lofs  muft  be  his,  if  any 
happen. 

What  muft  be  done,  when  bills  of exchange  are  loft,  or  mif 
laid;  when  without  date,  or  in  fome  parts  not  legible  ; 
when  the  words  and  figures  differ ;  when  the  name  of  the 
per/on  to  whom  payable  is  altered,  &c.  and  when  the  di- 
re J?  ion  is  forgot  ? 

Bills  of  exchange  are  often  loft,  by  being  miflaid,  the 
pod's  mifcarriage,  or  various  other  accidents  ;  it  is  there- 
fore cuftomary  to  give  three  of  the  fame  tenor  and  date 
(as  has  been  before  obferved)  and  fometimes  four  or  more, 
concerning  which  we  {hall  mention  fome  particulars,  for 
our  reader's  government  and  information. 

When  a  remitter  declares  to  the  drawer,  that  the  bills 
he  received  are  loft,  or  fomehow  miflaid,  that  he  cannot 
find  them,  and  defires  him  to  repay  their  value,  under  a 
fatisfadtory  indemnification  from  any  future  prejudice  or 
demands  about  them  ;  the  drawer  in  this  cafe  is  not  obli- 
ged to  comply,  though  the  negotiation  was  for  his  own 
account,  only  he  muft  give  other  bills,  and  take  care  that 
thefe  be  exa&ly  the  fame  with  the  former,  differing  in  no- 
thing, but  that,  if  he  had  given  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third 
before,  he  now  adds  the  fourth  and  fifth,  though  this 
fliould  not  be  done  neither,  after  the  bills  are  fallen  due, 
unlefs  the  remitter  give  the  drawer  fufHcient  fecurity  to 
bear  him  harmlefs. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  pofTeflbrs  of  bills  to  have  a  fpecial 
care  of  them,  that  they  may  efcape  the  aforementioned 
accidents  ;  and  it  would  be  prudent  in  every  merchant  to 
fill  up  blank  indorfements,  as  foon  as  he  conveniently  can, 
after  receipt,  left  he  fhould  lofe  them,  and  the  finder  do 
it  for  him. 

Whenever  a  poffeflbr  difcovers  that  he  hath  loft  a  bill, 
he  ouwht  inftantly,  or  at  leaft  before  the  day  of  payment, 
to  advife  the  acceptor  thereof,  with  the  precaution  not  to 
pay  it  to  any  other  than  him  or  his  order,  and  in  cafe  an- 
other come  to  recover,  to  ftop  it,  and  advife  him  thereof. 

If  the  accepted  bill  be  the  firft,  and  is  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  one  at  the  place  of  its  difcharge,  and  he  in 
whofe  favour  it  is  intended  to  draw  in  the  fecond,  but  has 
loft  the  firft  that  was  accepted,  and  has  no  third  or  fourth, 
nor  cannot  procure  them,  as  the  drawer  is  dead,  or  ab- 
fent,  &c.  yet  the  fum  may  be  drawn  in  and  negociated, 
if  the  indorfer  (in  cafe  his  firm  be  unknown  to  the  accept- 
or) fends  a  full  power  by  letter  of  attorney  (to  him  he 
would  have  it  paid  to)  for  receiving  it;  but  if  the  indor- 
fer's  hand  be  well  known,  and  himfelf  in  good  credit,  then 
a  written  order  to  the  acceptant  for  its  payment,  with  an 
indemnification,  will  be  fufHcient. 

But  it  fhould  be  remarked  as  an  aft  of  imprudence  in  an 
acceptor,  to  fatisfy  a  bill  made  payable  to  order  (though 
by  him  accepted)  if  that,  or  another  of  the  fame  tenor  and 
date,  be  not  indorfed  in  due  form,  and  delivered  up  to 
him  (with  the  accepted  one)  at  the  time  of  payment,  tho' 
demanded  by  the  perfon  whom  the  remitter  or  indorfer 
hath  impowered  for  that  purpofe;  though  when  the  ac- 
cepted bill  is  loft,  and  the  fecond  (unaccepted)  is  regularly 
indorfed  till  it  come  to  him  to  whom  it  is  payable,  the  ac- 
ceptant (in  fuch  cafe)  is  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  when  due, 
upon  a  fufficient  fecurity  given  him  to  deliver  up  the  ac- 
cepted bill  if  it  again  appeared,  or  to  indemnify  him  from 
any  future  demands  for  its  value. 

When  any  one  mifles  his  accepted  bill,  whether  payable 
directly  to  the  poffeflbr  or  to  his  order,  or  if  fuch  a  one 
receive  advice  from  his  correfpondent  that  he  has  remitted 
him  fuch  a  fum,  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  bill,  iffc.  though  on 
opening  his  letter  he  finds  the  bill  is  not  inclofed,  or  if  the 
letter  and  bill  have  mifcarried,  of  whofe  forwarding  he  has 
advice  by  the  fuceeeding  poft,  and  finds  that  the  day  of 
payment  draws  fo  near,  as  to  hinder  his  getting  other  bills 
in  room  of  the  loft  one,  he  may,  when  it  comes,  de- 
mand payment  upon  his  letter  of  advice,  with  the  tender 
of  fecurity,  to  free  and  difcharge  the  acceptor  from  any  fu- 
ture demands  of  that  fum,  by  virtue  of  the  loft  bill;  and 
if  the  acceptor  will  not  pay  on  thofe  terms,  he  may  be 
protefted  againft  for  re-exchange  and  charges. 

When  an  accepted  bill,  protefted  for  non-payment,  is 
loft,  the  drawer  is  not  obliged  to  make  good  the  re-ex- 
change and  charges,  unlefs  he  obtain  fufficient  fecurity  to 
indemnify  and  free  him  from  all  future  demands,  and  en- 
*8. 


gage  a  reftoration  of  the  fum  with  intereft,  which  he  (hall 
have  paid  for  there-exchange  and  charges,  in  cafe  it  fliould 
appear  that  the  bill  pretended  to  be  lotf.  fliould  afterwards 
be  paid  by  the  acceptor  or  any  other  fupra  proteft. 

When  an  accepted  bill  is  loft  or  miflaid,  the  remitter  or 
pofl'eflbr  cannot  have  immediate  fatisfaclion  from  either  the 
acceptor  or  drawer,  but  muft  proceed  againft  them  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  law,  as  if  it  was  for  fome  other  kind  of 
debt,  2s  a  proteft  cannot  be  made  but  upon  an  accepted 
bilt,  or  the  refufed  offers  of  indemnity. 

Marius  advifes,  that  as  foon  as  the  poffeflbr  of  a  bill 
mifles  it,  he  fhould  have  immediate  recourfe  to  the  accept- 
or, and  in  the  prefence  of  a  notary  and  two  witnefl'es,  ac- 
quaint him  with  its  being  loft ;  and  fignify  to  him,  that 
at  his  peril  he  pay  it  to  none  but  thofe  with  his  order  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  no  one  fhould  refufe  payment  of  a  bill  he 
has  accepted  becaufe  it  is  miffing  :  as  he  afferts,  that  pro- 
teft being  made  for  non-payment,  upon  the  offer  of  a  fuf- 
ficient fecurity  and  indemnification,  will  oblige  the  ac- 
ceptant to  make  good  all  loffes,  re-exchange  and  charges, 
as  the  wilful  occafioner  of  them. 

If  the  firft  accepted  loft  bill  was  made  payable  to  him 
that  loft  it,  and  the  fecond  (unaccepted)  fhould  be  made 
payable  to  another  man,  then  if  the  money  be  really  paid 
when  due  to  him  to  whom  (he  firft  accepted  (though  loft) 
bill  was  payable,  fuch  payment  is  warrantable  and  good, 
and  the  pofleflbr  of  the  Jecond  can  have  no  demand  on  the 
acceptor. 

And  fuppofe  the  faid  firft  accepted  bill  fliould  be  found 
by  a  ftranger,  who  demands  the  money  in  the  name  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  made  payable,  or  that  the  true  poffeflbr 
fhould  have  affigned  it  to  another,  and  taken  up  the  value, 
yet  neither  can  have  any  demands  on  the  acceptor,  if  pre- 
vious thereto  he  has  paid  it  to  whom  it  was  payable  (tho* 
without  the  accepted  bill)  under  a  proper  fecurity  and  in- 
demnification. 

If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  loft  by  him  with  whom  it  was 
left  for  acceptance,  or  that  he  hath  by  miftake  given  it  to 
a  wrong  perfon,  or  by  any  other  chance  or  intention  the 
poffeflbr  cannot  obtain  a  return  of  his  bill,  neither  accept- 
ed nor  unaccepted,  he  that  loft  it  is  obliged  to  give  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  was  payable  or  to  his  order,  a  note  of 
hand  for  payment  of  its  amount  on  the  day  it  becomes  due, 
upon  delivery  of  the  fecond,  if  it  arrives  in  time,  or  if  not, 
upon  the  faid  note,  which  in  all  cafes  is  to  have  the  law 
and  privilege  of  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  and  if  the  acceptant 
refufe  this,  the  holder  muft  immediately  proteft  for  non- 
acceptance,  and  when  due  muft  demand  the  money  (tho' 
he  has  neither  note  nor  bill)  which  if  refufed,  a  proteft 
muft  be  regularly  made  for  non-payment. 

The  poffeflbr  of  a  bill  fliould  be  careful  that  it  be  fent 
to  the  place  of  payment  in  time  for  its  recovery,  and  not 
detain  it  to  the  Iaft  moment,  as  the  irregular  arrival  of  the 
poft  may  hinder  it  from  getting  there  till  after  due,  in 
which  cafe  a  proteft  will  be  infignificant  in  regard  to  its  re- 
covery of  the  drawer,  as  this  was  not  timely  demanded  ; 
and  therefore  he  that  conftitutes  himfelf  another's  agent, 
and  admits  bills  tofollicit  their  recovery,  and  negle&s  de- 
manding payment  when  they  are  due,  or  if  refufed,  omits 
protefting,  will  be  obliged  to  make  good  the  damage  that 
fhall  accrue  through  his  remiffnefs. 

He  that  is  poffeflbr  of  a  bill,  which  only  fays  (pay)  with- 
out mentioning  the  time  when,  or  that  it  is  without  a 
date,  &c.  fo  that  the  certain  precife  time  of  payment  can- 
not be  calculated  or  known,  muft  be  very  circumfpect, 
and  demand  the  money  whenever  there  is  any  probable 
appearance  of  the  time's  being  compleated  that  was  intend- 
ed for  its  payment,  or  that  he  can  demonftrate  any  cir- 
cumftance  that  may  determine  it,  or  make  it  feem  likely 
when  it  fhould  be  paid. 

When  a  perfon  hath  a  bill  fent  him  to  demand  accept- 
ance, with  directions  to  hold  it  at  the  order  of  the  fecond, 
and  if  the  fame  is  not  produced  (properly  indorfed)  at  the 
time  it  becomes  due,  nor  the  firft  aiked  for,  the  pofl'eflbr 
of  this  may  demand  payment  thereof,  on  giving  fecurity 
to  produce  the  indorfed  bill,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  he  may 
proteft  for  non-payment,  and  fuch  a  proteft  is  of  validity 
againft  the  drawer ;  but  yet  if  he  that  hath  the  bill  omits 
to  demand  payment,  and  to  proteft,  he  is  no  wavs  culpable 
nor  refponlible,  but  the  detainer  of  the  indoifed  bill  may 
thank  himfelf  for  his  careleflhefs. 

4  Q_  Though 
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Though  a  bill  be  not  indorfed,  or  the  indorfement  not 
right,  but  fomething  wanting  in  it,  yet  the  pofleflbr  is  al- 
lowed to  demand  payment,  and  the  acceptant  is  obliged  to 
make  it,  upon  delivery  of  the  two  bills,  if  he  will  under 
his  hand  and  feal  oblige  him,  to  procure  the  third  properly 
and  truly  indorfed. 

If,  through  miftake,  the  words  and  figures  defcribing 
the  fum  in  a  bill  of  exchange  differ,  the  former  are  to  be 
preferred,  until  farther  advice  clear  up  the  difagreement ; 
as  it  is  more  material  to  fuppofe  that  a  man  may  miftake 
in  making  a  few  figures  than  in  writing  feveral  words,  and 
the  former  at  the  top  of  the  bill  only  ferving  to  exprefs  an 
abbreviation  of  the  latter  wrote  at  length  in  the  body,  and 
are  indeed  the  very  fubftance  of  it,  and  therefore  more 
particular  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  them  than  the  others ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  though  the  fum  figured  in  the 
ietter  of  advice  and  bill  do  agree,  the  words  in  the  body 
of  the  biU  fhould  determine  the  affair,  at  leaft  till  the  cer- 
tainty can  be  known. 

And  if  the  name  of  the  perfcm  to  whom  the  bill  is  pay- 
able fhould  be  altered,  erafed,  or  interlined  before  accept- 
ance, this  will  not  juftify  the  acceptor's  refufal  to  pay  it 
when  due  to  the  perfon  whofe  name  has  been  fo  mended 
or  interlined,  as  he  mult  or  ought  to  have  taken  notice  of 
fuch  an  effential  particular,  when  he  accepted  the  bill,  and 
fhould  have  ftarted  the  objeftion,  and  fatisfied  himfelf  about 
it  before  accepting,  as  this  obliges  him  to  a  compliance, 
even  though  he  fhould  aver  that  the  amendment  or  inter- 
lining was  made  after,  except  he  can  prove  it,  which  it 
■will  lie  upon  him  to  do. 

If  the  direction  on  a  bill  of  exchange  be  forgot,  but  the 
remitter  advife  his  correfpondent  on  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  drawn,  the  pofleflbr  may  demand  acceptance,  and 
in  cafe  of  refufal,  proteft  againft  the  drawer,  and  recover 
the  charges  of  him ;  and  in  cafe  the  perfon  drawn  on  have 
a  letter  of  advice  from  the  drawer,  defiring  him  to  accept 
fuch  a  bill,  he  may  fafely  do  it,  though  it  comes  without 
a  direction. 

Nature  of  bills  of  exchange  payable- at  fairs. 

Another  method  of  exchange,  very  different  from  all 
thofe  before-mentioned,  is  that  by  bills  on  marts  and  fairs ; 
and  though  the  Englifh  have  very  little  concern  in  thefe 
negociations,  it  was  thought  not  foreign  to  our  defign  of 
giving  our  readers  a  general  notion  of  exchanges,  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  thofe  particular  ones  ;  which  we  fhall 
do  in  fpeaking  of  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable,  and  from 
thefe  a  juft  idea  may  be  formed  of  all  the  reft. 

There  are  many  fairs  in  Europe,  where  bufinefs  for  very 
great  fums  is  tranfa&ed;  as  at  Lyons,  Rheims,  Rouen, 
Bourdeaux,  Troyes,  St.  Denis,  Dieppe,  Toulon,  &c.  in 
France  ;  Francfort  (upon  the  Main)  Leipzick  and  Naum- 
bourgh,  in  Germany ;  Bolzano,  in  the  Ferol ;  and  No- 
vi,  fubjeft  to  the  Genoefe ;  with  divers  others  unneceffary 
to  be  mentioned  here;  but  we  fhall  limit  whatwe  have 
to  fay  concerning  them  in  regard  to  bills,  to  thofe  of  Ly- 
ons, Francfort,  Leipzick  (or  Leipzig)  and  Naumbourgh, 
being  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  others. 

There  are  yearly  four  fairs  at  Lyons,  in  which  each 
hath  its  payment  of  bills,  bearing  the  name  of  the  prece- 
ding fair;  the  firft  is  that  of  the  Epiphany,  which  always 
begins  in  January,  the  Monday  after  the  twelfth-day ;  the 
feeond  is  Eafter  fair,  beginning  on  St.  Nifier's  day,  in  A- 
pril ;  the  third  is  Auguft  fair,  which  begins  on  St.Domi- 
nick's  day,  in  that  month;  and  the  fourth  is  the  fair  of 
All-Saints,  beginning  on  St.  Hubert's  day,  in  Novem- 
ber ;  and  as  each  fair  has  its  payment,  the  major  part  of 
the  bills  on  this  city  are  not  made  payable  in  fair-time  ; 
and  though  they  fhould  be,  they  will  only  be  dif- 
eharged  afterwards  in  the  payment  of  that  fair,  which  pay- 
ments are  regulated  as  follows,  viz. 

The  payment  of  the  Epiphany  begins  the  firft,  and  ends 
the  laft  of  March ;  that  of  Eafter  begins  the  firft,  and  ends 
she  laft  of  June ;  that  of  Auguft  begins  the  firft,  and  ends 
the  laft  of  September  ;  and  that  of  All- Saints  begins  the 
firft,  and  ends  the  laft  of  December  ;  fo  thatwheni/'tfrare 
drawn  to  be  paid  at  one  of  thefe  appointed  times  at  Lyons, 
that  is  not  yet  begun,  the  drawer  fays,  pay  this  myfirfil  ex- 
change, &c.  in  the  next  Epiphany  payment,  or  in  the  next 
Eajler  payment,  &c.  but  if  the  payment  is  already  begun, 
the  bill  mull  then  be  drawn  payable  in  this  current  (or  pre- 
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fent)  payment  of  'Epiphany,  or  this  current  payment  ofEaftery 

It  was  cuftomary  formerly  to  make  the  bills  drawn  from 
Amfterdam  and  elfewhere,  on  the  payments  of  Lyons,  in, 
golden  crowns  of  the  fun ;  but  as  this  fpecie  has  been  long 
(ince  decried  in  France,  the  prefent  ufage  in  exchange  is 
to  draw  on  the  payments  of  Lyons,  as  is  praclifed  in  all 
other  parts  of  that  kingdom,  viz.  in  crowns  of  fixty  fous. 

The  bills  drawn  in  the  above  manner  are  to  be  accept- 
ed in  the  fix  firft  days  of  the  payment  they  are  made  pay- 
able in,  and  the  perfon  they  are  drawn  on  is  not  obliged 
to  declare  whether  he  will  or  will  not  accept  till  the  fixth 
day,  but  after  that  day  the  bearer  may  proteft  them  for 
non-acceptance,  though  he  fhould  detain  them  during  the 
whole  time  of  that  payment,  to  fee  whether  any  one  of- 
fers to  difcharge  them,  however  the  proteft  fhould  be  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  the  remitters ;  and  if  any  one  pays 
a  bill  of  exchange  in  the  time  of  the  payment,  before  the 
fixth  day  (or  if  this  be  a  feaft,  the  day  following)  it  will 
be  at  his  own  rifque. 

The  bearer  of  bills  not  fatisfied  by  the  laft  day  of  any 
payment,  muft  proteft  them  on  the  third  day  after  the  pay- 
ment finifhes,  otherwife  they  will  lofe  their  right  againft 
the  drawers ;  but  if  this  is  done  in  form  and  in  the  time 
prefcribed,  the  holder  may  afterwards  refufe  payment  from 
any  one  that  offers  it,  and  take  his  reimburfement  on  the 
drawers,  both  for  principal  and  charges. 

And  the  faid  pofleflbrs  of  bills  are  obliged  to  take  their 
reimburfement  on  the  drawers  or  indorfers  in  a  time  limit- 
ed, viz.  for  all  bills  drawn  from  any  part  of  France,  in 
two  months  ;  thofe  which  are  from  Italy,  Swifferland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Flanders,  and  England,  in  three  months  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  infix  months,  to  be  counted  from 
the  date  of  the  proteft;  and  in  default  thereof,  they  will 
lofe  their  right  againft  the  drawers  or  indorfers. 

Francfort  has  two  annual  fairs  of  great  refort,  viz. 
the  firft  is  the  fair  of  Eafter,  beginning  the  Sunday  before 
Palm-Sunday,  that  is  fifteen  days  before  Eafter  ;  and  the 
feeond  is  the  September  fair,  which  commences  the  Sun- 
day preceding  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (which  is  the 
1 8th  of  September)  if  this  feaft  happens  on  Monday, 
Tuefday,  or  Wednefday,  but  if  it  falls  out  on  Thurfday, 
Friday,  or  Saturday,  then  the  fairs  do  not  begin  till  the 
Sunday  following,  or  on  the  Sunday  which  that  feftival 
may  fall  on. 

Each  of  thefe  fairs  lafts  fifteen  days  or  a  fortnight ;  the 
firft  week  is  appointed  for  accepting,  and  the  feeond  for 
paying  the  bills  of  exchange ;  the  acceptance  payable  in 
fair-time  is  made  from  the  Monday  of  its  opening  to  the 
Tuefday  of  the  fucceeding  week  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  which  hour  the  pofleflbr  of  a  bill  is  no  long- 
er obliged  to  wait  for  payment,  but  fhould  proteft,  or  at 
leaft  note  it  for  non-acceptance,  which  indeed  he  may  do 
from  the  moment  that  acceptance  is  denied. 

Bills  on  thefe  fairs  were  formerly  accepted  verbally,  but 
they  muft  now  be  accepted  in  form  as  other  bills  are  by 
fubfeription  of  the  acceptor's  name,  with  the  day  of  its  ac- 
ceptance ;  and  when  a  bill  thus  accepted  is  not  fatisfied  be- 
fore Saturday  noon  in  the  week  of  payment,  the  bearer  is 
obliged  to  proteft  it  for  non-payment,  by  carrying  it  to  the 
notary  eftablilhed  for  that  purpofe,  between  two  o'clock 
and  fun-fet,  that  he  may  note  it,  after  which  he  muft  fend 
the  proteft  per  firft  poft. 

Leipzick  has  three  fairs  yearly  ;  the  firf!  being  called 
the  New-year's  fair,  commences  on  the  firft  of  January 
(or  on  the  feeond,  if  the  firft  be  on  a  Sunday ;)  the  fecund 
is  at  Eafter,  beginning  always  on  the  Monday  three  week3 
from  that  feaft  ;  and  the  third  begins  on  the  firft  Sunday 
after  St.  Michael,  whether  that  day  happens  on  a  Sunday 
or  not. 

Thefe  fairs  are  opened  on  the  appointed  days  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  which  rings  again  eight  days  after  to  fi- 
nilh  them;  fo  that  thefe  eight  intermediate  days  between 
the  two  ringings  is  properly  the  fair,  and  the  acceptance 
of  bills  is  demanded  on  the  firft  or  feeond  of  thefe  days  ; 
but  if  the  perfons  on  whom  they  are  drawn  have  a  mind 
to  defer  their  acceptance  till  the  week  of  payment,  they 
may ;  which  week  begins  immediately  after  the  bell  has 
rung  to  end  the  fair,  and  lafts  till  the  fifth  day  following  . 
inclufive ;  fo  that  the  bills  on  the  new-year's  fair  ought  to 

be 
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be  paid  the  12th  of  January,  and  thofe  on  the  fairs  tff 
Eafter  and  Michaelmas  the  Thurrday  in  the  week  of  pay- 
ment, otherwife  to  be  duly  protefted. 

It  is  permitted  to  the  holders  of  bills  to  proteft  them  for 
non-acceptance  (immediately  on  refufal)  but  not  to  return 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  till 
the  fair  is  entirely  finifhed,  and  fee  if  any  one  offers  pay- 
ment ;  and  as  what  is  called  the  convoy  of  Nuremberg  de- 
parts from  Leipzick  at  ten  at  night  of  the  protefting  day, 
there  is  no  room  to  make  one  after  that  hour,  and  the 
poffeffors  will  forfeit  their  right  againft  the  drawers  if  they 
let  the  time  flip. 

Naumbou-rgh  holds  a  very  conCderable  fairyearly  on 
the  feaft  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  is  commonly 
reckoned  as  the  fourth  of  Leipzick,  becaufe  the  generality 
of  the  merchants  attending  the  one  have  recourfe  to  the 
other  :  this  fair  begins  on  the  feftival  of  the  faid  two  faints, 
being  always  the  29th  of  June,  and  it  only  lafts  eight 
days ;  bills  are  accepted  on  the  firft  and  fecond  days  of  the 
fair,  and  ought  to  be  paid  on  the  third  of  July  at  fartheft, 
or*  proteft  for  non-payment ;  but  it  is  not  cuftomary  to 
return  them  with  the  proteft  till  after  the  fifth  of  the  faid 
month,  on  which  day  the  fair  ends ;  and  if  the  bills  are 
not  then  paid,  the  holder  may  fend  them  back  by  the 

firft  poft. 

As  the  preceding  exchanges  differ  from  all  others,  we 
fliall  here  add  a  few  neceffary  obfervations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  thofe  who  engage  therein  ;  and  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  greateft  part  of  them  who  take  bills  on  fairs  do  it  with 
the  lucrative  view  of  employing  their  money  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  common,  either  by  negociating  the  faid  bills 
when  the  time  of  the  fairs  or  payments  approach,  or  by 
fending  them  to  the  places  drawn  on  to  be  recovered  and 
remitted  them,  which  is  commonly  done  with  a  consider- 
able profit;  but  as  there  is  indifputably  a  much  greater 
rifque  in  taking  bills  on  fairs,  than  on  places  where  their 
goodnefs  or  validity  muft  be  immediately  known,  thofe 
who  take  them  on  the  former  cannot  act  with  too  much 
caution  in  regard  of  the  drawers. 

And  the  reafon  is  very  apparent  to  any  one  who  feri- 
oufly  reflects  on  fuch  negociations ;  for  fuppofe  I  take  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  Lyons,  payable   at  three  ufances, 
dated  the  22d  of  April,  I  can  immediately  fend  it  forward, 
and  in  a  little  time  have  the  advice  of  its  acceptance,  when 
I  have  two  debtors  or  fecurities,  viz.  the-  drawer  and  ac- 
ceptant ;  whereas  if  I  take  a  bill  of  the  fame  date,  payable 
in  the  payment  of  Eafter  fair,  which  finifhes  the  31ft  of 
July,  and  is  the  fame  day,  as  the  laft  of  grace  or  refpite, 
to  the  abovementioned   bill  taken  at  three  ufances,  and 
whofe  fuccefs  (whether  it  will  be  accepted  or  not)  I  can- 
not learn  till  about  the  13th  or  14th  of  July,  becaufe  (as 
before  obferved)  the  bills  drawn  upon  the  payments  of  Lyons 
are  only  accepted  during  the  firft  fix  days  of  payment;  now  if 
from  the  22d  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  July  the  draw- 
er of  my  bill  fails,  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe  it  will 
neither  be  accepted  nor  paid  ;  whereas  if  that  drawn  at  the 
three  ufo's  is  not  accepted,  I  fhall  know  towards  the  8th 
or  oth  of  May,  and  may  have  my  recourfe  againft  the 
drawer,  who  may  be  in  a  better  condition  then  to  give 
me  fatisfaction  or  fecurity  than  the  13th  and  14th  of  July, 
or  the  10th  or  nth  of  Auguft,  after  getting  my  bill  with 
proteft  for  non-payment;  and  this  may  fuffice  for  what 
regards  the  payments  and  exchanges  on  fairs. 
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Ads  in  force  relative  to  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

By  Will.  9.  and  10.  c.  17.  /  1.  All  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  in,  or  dated  from  any  place  in  England,  &c.  of  the 
fum  of  5  1.  or  upwards,  upon  any  perfan  in  London,  or 
any  other  place  (in  which  bills  the  value  fliall  beexprefled 
to  be  received)  drawn  payable  at  a  certain  number  of  days, 
&c.  after  the  date  thereof,  may,  after  acceptance  (which 
•fliall  be  by  underwriting  under  the  party's  hand)  and  the 
expiration  of  three  days  after  the  fame  fhall  be  due,  be 
protefted  by  a  notary  public,  or,  in  default  of  fuch  notary 
public,  by  any  other  fubftantial  perfon  of  the  place,  be- 
fore two  witneffes,  refufal  or  neglect  being  firft  made  of 
due  payment;  which  proteft  fhall  be  made  under  a  copy 
of  the  faid  till,  in  the  form  following : 


Know  all  men,  that  1  A.  &.  en  the  da)  of 

at  the  ufual  place  of  abode  of  the  faid 
have  demanded  payment  if 
the  bill,  of  which  the  above  is  the  copy,  which  the  faid 

did  not  pay ;  whereof  I,  the  faid 
do  hereby  proteft  the  faid  bilU 
Dated  at  this  day  of 

Seel.  a.Which  proteft  fliall  be  notified  within  fourteen  day3 
after,  to  the  party  from  whom  the  bills  were  received,  who 
(upon  producing  fuch  proteft)  is  to  repay  the  faid  bill,  with 
mtereft  and  charges  from  the  protefting;  for  which  pro- 
teft there  (hall  not  be  paid  above  fix-pence;  and  in  default 
of  fuch  proteft,  or  due  notice  within  the  days  limited,  the 
perfon  fo  failing  (hall  be  liable  to  all  coafts,  damages,  and 
intereft. 

Seel.  3.  If  any  fuch  inland  bills  be  loft  or  mifcarry  with- 
in the  time  limited  for  payment  of  the  fame,  the  drawer  of 
the  faid  bills  fhall  give  other  bills  of  the  fame  tenor,  fecuri- 
ty being  given  (if  demanded)  to  indemnify  him,  in  cafe 
the  faid  bills  fo  loft  or  mifcarriedj  be  found  again. 

By  3.  and  4.  Ann.  Cap.  g.f.  1.  All  notes  figned  by  any 
perfon  or  perfons,  body  politick  or  corporate,  or  by  the 
lervant  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  banker,  goldfmith, 
merchant,  or  trader,  who  is  ufually  intrufted  by  them  to 
fign  fuch  promiffory  notes  for  them,  whereby  fuch  per* 
Cons,  Sic.  fliall  promife  to  pay  any  other  perfon,  &c.  or  or- 
der, or  bearer,  the  money  mentioned  in  fuch  note  fliall 
be  conftrued  to  be,  by  virtue  thereof,  due  and  payable  to 
fuch  perfon,  &c.  to  whom  the  fame  is  made  payable.  And 
alfo  fuch  note  payable  to  fuch  perfon,  &c.  or  order,  fliall 
be  affignable  over  in  manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange 
are,  by  cuftom  of  merchants;  and  the  perfon,  &c.  to 
whom  fuch  money  is  payable,  may  maintain  an  action 
for  the  fame,  as  they  might  upon  fuch  bills  of  exchange. 
And  the  perfon,  &c.  to  whom  fuch  note  fo  payable  to 
order  is  afllgned  or  indorfed,  may  maintain  an  action 
againft  the  perfon,  &c.  who  figned,  or  any  who  indorfed 
the  fame,  as  in  cafes  of  inland  bills,  and  recover  damages 
and  cofts  of  fuit ;  and  in  cafe  of  nonfuit,  or  verdict  againft: 
the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  fhall  recover  cofts. 

Seel.  2.  Such  actions  fliall  be  brought  within  the  time 
appointed  for  bringing  actions,  per  21  Jac.  cap.  16.  fot 
limitation  of  actions. 

Seel.  3.  No  body  politic  fhall  have  power  to  give  out 
notes,  other  than  they  might  before  this  act. 

Self.  4.  In  cafe  the  party  on  whom  an  inland  bill  of  ex- 
change fhall  be  drawn,  fliall  refufe  to  accept  the  fame,  by 
underwriting  the  fame,  the  party  to  whom  payable  fliall 
caufe  fuch  bill  to  be  protefted  for  non-acceptance,  as  in 
cafe  of  foreign  bills,  for  which  proteft  fhall  be  paid  2  s.  and 
no  more. 

Sell.  5.  No  acceptance  of  fuch  inland  bill  fliall  charge 
any  perfon,  unlefs  underwritten  or  indorfed  5  and  if  not 
fo  underwritten  or  indorfed,  no  drawer  to  pay  cofts,  da- 
mages, or  intereft,  unlefs  proteft  be  made  for  non-ac- 
ceptance, and,  within  fourteen  days  after  proteft,  the  fame 
be  fent,  or  notice  thereof  given,  to  the  party  from  whom 
fuch  bill  was  received,  or  left  in  writing  at  his  ufual  place 
of  abode.  And  if  fuch  a  bill  be  accepted,  and  not  paid 
within  three  days  after  due,  no  drawer  fliall  pay  cofts,  da- 
mages, or  intereft  thereon,  unlefs  proteft  be  made  and 
fent,  or  notice  given  as  aforefaid  ;  neverthelefs  the  drawet 
fhall  be  liable  to  payment  of  cofts,  damages,  and  intereft* 
if  any  one  proteft  be  made  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment, and  notice  be  fent,  given,  or  left. 

Seel.  6.  No  fuch  proteft  fliall  be  neceflary  for  non-pay- 
ment, unlefs  the  value  be  expreffed  in  fuch  a  bill  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  unlefs  the  bill  be  drawn  for  20 1.  or  upwards* 
and  the  proteft  fhall  be  made  for  non-acceptance  by  per- 
fons  appointed  per  Will.  III.  cap.  17. 

Sec7.  7.  If  any  perfon  accept  fuch  bill  of  exchange  in  fa- 
tisfadtion  of  any  former  debt,  the  fame  fliall  be  efteemed 
a  full  payment,  if  he  doth  not  ufe  his  endeavour  to  get  the 
fame  accepted  and  paid,  and  make  his  proteft  for  non-ac- 
ceptance or  non-payment. 

Sett.  8.  Nothing  herein  fliall  difcharge  any  remedy  that 
any  perfon  may  have  againft  the  drawer,  acceptor,  or  in- 
dorfer  of  fuch  bill. 

Sefl.  9.  This  act  fliall  continue  for  three  years. 
Made  pepetual  by  7  Ann.  cap.  25. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  aits  have  greatly  altered  the  nature  of  inland  hills 
fforh  what  it  was  before  the  enacting  of  them ;  and  we 
lhall  now  mention  a  few  tried  cafes  concerning  them  and 
foreign  ones,  and  but  a  few,  as  moft  of  the  controverfies 
we  have  looked  over  about  them  have  been  decided  in 
conformity  with  the  different  obligations  of  every  perfon 
concerned  in  the  various  tranfactions  of  this  branch  of  bu- 
finefs,  according  as  above  ftated. 

Adjudged  cafes. 

A  writ  of  error  was  brought  on  a  judgment  by  nil  dicit 
in  an  action  againft  the  drawer  of  an  inland  bill  of  ex- 
change, and  it  was  objected  that  fince  the  aft  of  9  Will. 
HI.  no  damage  fhall  be  recovered  againft  the  drawer  up- 
on a  bill  of  exchange,  without  a  proteft,  and  therefore 
the  action  lies  not,  there  being  no  proteft. 

But  Holt  C.  J.  The  ftatute  never  intended  to  deftroy 
the  action  for  want  of  a  proteft,  but  only  to  deprive  the 
party  of  recovering  intereft  and  coft  upon  an  inland  bill 
againft  the  drawer  without  notice  of  non-payment  by  pro- 
teft :  for  before  the  ftatute  there  was  this  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exchange  ;  if  a  bill  was 
foreign,  one  could  not  refort  to  the  drawer  for  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment  without  proteft,  and  reafonable  no- 
tice thereof.  But  in  cafe  of  an  inland  bill,  there  was  no 
occafion  for  a  proteft  ;  but  if  any  prejudice  happened  to 
the  drawer,  by  the  non-payment  of  the  drawee,  and  that 
for  want  of  notice  of  non-payment,  which  he  to  whom 
the  bill  is  made  ought  to  give,  the  drawer  was  not  liable; 
and  the  word  damages  in  the  ftatute,  was  meant  only  of 
damages  that  the  party  is  at  of  being  longer  out  of  his  mo- 
ney by  the  non-payment  of  the  drawer,  than  the  tenor  of 
the  bill  purported,  and  not  of  damages  for  the  original 
debt  :  and  the  proteft  was  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
drawer ;  for  if  any  damages  accrue  to  the  drawer  for  want 
of  proteft,  they  fhall  be  borne  to  him  to  whom  the  bill  is 
made  ;  and  if  no  damage  accrue  to  him,  then  there  is  no 
harm  done  him,  and  a  proteft  is  only  to  give  a  formal  no- 
tice that  the  bill  is  not  accepted,  or  is  accepted  and  not 
paid  ;  and  if  in  fuch  cafe  the  damage  amount  to  the  value 
of  the  bill,  there  fhall  be  no  recovery,  but  otherwife  he 
ought  not  to  lofe  his  debt ;  but  that  ought  rather  to  ap- 
pear by  evidence  upon  non  ajfumpfit,  or  by  fpecial  plead- 
ings ;  and  the  act  is  very  obfeurely  and  doubtfully  penned, 
and  we  ought  not  by  any  conftrudtion  upon  fuch  an  act 
to  take  away  a  man's  right.  And  the  judgment  was  af- 
firmed per  Mam  curiam. 

In  an  action  on  the  cafe  of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange 
brought  by  the  indorfer  againft  the  drawer,  it  was  object- 
ed, that  there  was  no  averment  of  the  defendant's  being  a 
merchant ;  but  it  was  anfwered  and  refolved  by  the  court, 
that  the  drawing  of  the  bill  was  a  fufficient  merchandiz- 
ing and  negociating  to  this  purpofe.     Salk.   125. 

Acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  after  the  day  of  pay- 
ment is  paft  is  ufual.     L.  Raymond,  364.  474.. 

So  acceptance  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  &c. 

To  intitle  the  party  to  an  action  at  law  in  England 
againft  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  it  matters  not  whether  there 
be  a  proteft  ;  but  to  intitle  the  party  to  a  recovery  againft 
the  drawer  beyond  the  feas  or  elfewhere,  there  muft  be  a 
proteft  before  a  notary  publick. 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  for  part  when  the  party  on  whom 
it  was  drawn  had  no  more  effects  of  the  drawer's  in  his 
hands,  though  whenever  this  happens,  there  muft  be  a 
proteft  for  non-acceptance,  if  not  for  the  whole  fum,  yet 
at  leaft  for  the  refidue ;  and  after  payment  of  fuch  part 
there  muft  be  a  proteft  for  the  remainder,  as  the  receiving 
part  of  the  money  upon  a  bill  does  no  ways  weaken  it. 
Trin.  20.  Car.  II.  in  B.  R. 

It  is  aliened  by  Molloy,  Scarlet,  Marius,  and  others  that 
have  treated  of  bills  of  exchange,  that  any  time  before  the 
money  become  due,  the  drawer  of  a  bill  may  countermand 
the  payment  although  it  hath  been  accepted,  and  this  is 
ufually  made  before  a  notary,  though,  if  it  comes  only 
under  the  party's  hand,  they  allow  it  to  be  fufficient,  and 
in  cafe  of  difcount,  or  payment  before  it  is  due,  they  fup- 
pofe  the  acceptor  liable  to  pay  it  again  in  cafe  of  a  coun- 
termand ;  from  all  which  we  muft  diffent,  as  this  abfolutely 
overfets  the  validity  of  all  acceptances. 

When  a  bill  beyond  feas  is  accepted,  and  not  complied 
with  when  due,  the  proteft  for  non-payment  by  a  notary 


is  fufficient  to  fliew  in  court  here,  without  producing  the 
bill  itfelf ;  but  if  a  bill  in  England  be  accepted,  and  a  fpe- 
cial action  grounded  on  the  cuftom,  be  brought  againft  the 
acceptor  at  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  muft  produce  the  bill  ac- 
cepted, and  not  the  proteft,  otherwife  he  will  fail  in  his 
action  at  that  time  ;  therefore  it  is  fafe  that  a  bill  once  ac- 
cepted be  kept,  and  only  the  proteft  for  non-payment  be 
remitted  abroad. 

If  a  bill  is  not  accepted  to  be  paid  when  due,  but  for  a 
longer  time,  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable 
muft  proteft  the  fame  for  not  being  accepted  according  to 
the  tenor,  yet  he  may  however  admit  the  acceptance  ;  nor 
can  the  acceptor,  if  he  once  fubferibes  the  bill  for  a  longer 
time,  revoke  his  acceptance,  or  blot  out  his  name,  al- 
though it  is  not  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill;  for 
by  this  act  he  hath  made  himfelf  debtor,  and  owns  the 
draught  made  by  his  friend  upon  him,  whofe  right  another 
man  cannot  give  away,  and  therefore  cannot  difcharge  the 
acceptance;  and  this  cafe  will  admit  of  two  protefts,  if 
not  three,  viz. 

1.  One  proteft  muft  be  made  for  non-acceptance,  ac- 

cording to  the  time  the  bill  is  payable  at. 

2.  For  non-payment  when  due,  according  to  the  bill's 

tenor. 

3.  If  the  money  be  not  paid  according  to  the  time  that 

the  acceptor  fubferibed  for. 

A  bill  was  drawn  payable  on  the  ift  of  January,  and 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  directed  accepts  it  to  pay  on  the 
ift  of  March,  with  which  the  fervant  returns  to  his 
mafter,  who  perceiving  this  enlarged  acceptance,  ftrikes 
out  the  ift  of  March,  and  puts  in  the  ift  of  January, 
and  at  that  time  fends  the  bill  for  payment,  which  the  ac- 
ceptor refufed ;  whereupon  the  poffefTor  ftrikes  out  the 
ift  of  January,  and  inferts  the  ift  of  March  again:  in  an 
action  brought  on  this  bill,  the  queftion  was,  whether 
thefe  alterations  did  not  deftroy  the  bill?  and  ruled,  that  it 
did  not.  Per  L.C.J.  Pemberton  inter  Price  and  Shuts. 
Pafc.  33.      Car.  II.  in  B.  R. 

A  bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  a  perfon  or  bearer,  is 
not  affignable,  fo  as  to  enable  the  indorfee  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion, if  payment  be  refufed  ;  but  when  it  is  made  payable 
to  a  perfon  or  order,  an  exprefs  power  is  given  thereby  to 
affign,  and  the  indorfee  may  maintain  an  action;  and  the 
firft  is  a  good  bill  between  the  indorfer  and  indorfee. 
1  Salk.  126. 

The  acceptance  of  a  bill,  although  after  it  is  become 
due,  is  binding  to  the  acceptants,  and  action  is  main- 
tainable thereon  ;  the  effect  of  the  bill  being  the  payment 
of  the  money,  and  not  the  day  of  payment.  Cartbew's 
Rep.  460. 

When  a  bill  of  exchange  is  accepted,  it  is  a  good 
ground  for  a  fpecial  action  upon  the  cafe,  but  it  doth  not 
make  a  debt,  &c.     Show.  12. 

Indebitatus  ajfumpfit  doth  not  lie  againft  the  acceptor  of 
a  bill  of  exchange,  becaufe  his  acceptance  is  a  collateral 
engagement,  though  it  will  lie  againft  the  drawer,  and  a 
general  indebitatus  ajfumpjit  will  not  lie  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  want  of  a  confideration ;  and  therefore  muft 
be  a  fpecial  action  upon  the  cuftoms  of  merchants,  or  an 
indebitatus  ajfumpfit  againft  the  drawer  for  money  by  him 
received  to  the  plaintiff's  ufe.     1  Salk.  23.     Ibid.  125. 

In  the  cafe  of  Bromwich  and  Lades,  it  was  laid  by  the 
chief  juftice  Treby,  that  bills  of  exchange  were  of  fuch 
general  ufe  and  benefit,  that  upon  an  indebitatus  ajfumpjit, 
a  billot'  exchange  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  maintain  the 
action  ;  and  by  Mr.  juftice  Powel,  that  upon  a  general 
indebitat.  ajfumpfit  for  monies  received  to  the  ufe  of  the 
plaintiff,  fuch  bill  may  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  this  was  for  value  received  or  not.  In  this  cafe 
the  declaration  was  on  the  cuftoms  of  merchants  and  a 
general  indebitat.  ajfumpfit  thereon.  See  the  declarations 
and  exceptions  to  it,  in  the  cafe  of  Bellafis  and  Hefter,  in 
I  Lutwycb,  1589. 

If  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn  on  two  or  more  ptifons 
in  thefe  terms,  To  Mr.  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  merchants  in 
London,  they  ought  both  to  accept  the  bill;  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  only  one,  is  not  complying  with  its  tenor, 
and  it  fhould  be  protefted  ;  but  if  it  come  directed  to  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  orto  either  of  them  ;  or  thus,  To  A.  B.  or  in 
•2  his 
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his  abfence  to  C.  D.  in  this  cafe,  the  bill  being  accepted  by 
either,  it  is  f'uificient. 

A  note  is  no  payment  where  there  was  an  original  and 
precedent  deb:  due,  but  (hall  be  intended  to  be  taken  upon 
condition  that  the  money  be  paid  in  a  convenient  time; 
but  the  taking  a  note  in  writing  for  goods  fold  may  amount 
to  payment  of  the  money,  becaufe  it  is  part  of  the  original 
contract.     Mich.  2  Ann.     %  Sali.  tl8. 

A  fervant  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  Mr.  alderman 
Morris  (but  at  that  time  aftually  gone  from  their  fervice) 
took  up  two  hundred  guineas  of  Mr.  Monck,  a  goldfmith 
(who  knew  nothing  of  his  being  difcarded)  without  any 
authority  from  his  quondam  mafters,  who  refufing  to  fatisfy 
Mr.  Monck  for  the  fame,  he  brought  an  aflion  againft  Sir 
Robert  and  Mr.  Morris,  and  being  tried  at  Guildhall,  it 
was  ruled  per  Keeling,  chief  juftite,  that  they  fhould  an- 
fwer,  and  there  was  a  verdift  for  the  plaintiff;  and  though 
there  were  great  endeavours  ufed  to  obtain  a  new  trial, 
yet  it  was  denied  ;  the  court  at  Weftminfter  being  fully 
fatisfied  that  they  ought  to  anfwer,  for  this  fervant  had  fre- 
quently received  and  paid  cafii  for  them;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  comply,  and  paid  the  money.  See  Bankers, 
for  their  notes  not  being  accounted  cajh  till  received. 

A  perfon  who  is  no  merchant,  drawing  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, makes  him  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants  as  to 
that  bill:      2  Vent.  310.    Witherly  a  Sarsfield. 

If  the  drawer  mentions,  forvatue  received,  he  is  chargea- 
ble at  common  law;  but  if  no  fuch  mention,  then  you 
muft  come  upon  the  cuftorrl  of  merchants  only.  1  Show.  5. 
125. 

Concerning  a  bill  of  exchange  being  extended  for  the 
king,  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  notwithftanding.  Evans 
a  Cramlington.     2  Vent.  3 10.     Carth.  5.     Show.  264. 

Part  of  a  bill  of  exchange  cannot  be  affigned  fo  as  to 
entitle  the  indorfee  to  an  aftion ;  if  it  were  otherwife,  the 
party  might  be  vexed  with  as  many  aflions  as  the  holder 
of  the  bill  fhould  think  fit.  Hawkins  a  Gardner.  Carth. 
466.     Cafes  B.  R.  213. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  prove  a  proteft  made  by  a  public 
rotary,  for  that  would  tend  to  deftroy  commerce,  and 
public  tranfadtions  of  that  nature.     3  Sal.  70.    Cafes  B.  R. 

34°  ■ 

I  promife  to  piy  the  bearer  fo  much  money  on  demand,  is  no 
hill  of  exchange,  and  declaring  on  the  cuftom  will  not 
make  it  fo.     Cafes  B.  R.  380. 

A  goldfmith's  note,  accepted  in  payment,  fhall  not  be 
a  payment,  if  the  party  who  gave  it  knew  the  goldfmith 
to  be  in  a  failing  condition,  for  fuch  knowledge  makes  it 
a  fraud.      Ditto  517. 

Infancy  pleaded  by  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  held  a  good  bar,  being  drawn  in  the  courfe  of  trade, 
and  not  for  neccfiaries.     Williams  a  Harrifon.  Carth.  160. 

3  Si/-  IQ7- 

An  action  was  brought  upon  a  note,  for  the  payment 

of  fixty  guineas  when  the  defendant  mould  marry  fuch  a 
perfon,  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared  as  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, fetting  forth  the  cuftom  of  merchants;  and  it 
was  held,  that  to  pay  money  upon  fuch  contingency  can- 
not be  calied  trading,  and  therefore  not  within  the  cuftom 
of  merchants;  and  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant. 
Pearfon  a   Garret.      4  Mod.   242.      Comb.  227.     Skin. 

398- 

A  note  was  in  this  form  :  I  promife  to  pay  y.  S.  or  order, 

the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  on  account  of  wine  had  of 
him.  J.  S.  indorfed  it,  and  the  indorfee  brings  an  atSion 
againft  the  drawer,  and  declares  upon  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
chants; and  doubted  by  Holt  whether  a&ion  would  lie, 
and  advifed  with  merchants,  who  declared  that  fuch  notes 
had  been  in  ufe  thirty  years,  and  that  they  looked  upon 
them  as  bills  of  exchange,  but  cur.  avifare  vult.  Buller 
a  Crips.     6  Mod.  29. 

Holt  declared  he  remembered  when  aftions  on  bills  of 
exchange  firft  began. 

A  note  drawn  by  J.  P.  whereby  he  promifed  to  pay 
twelve  pounds  ten  millings  to  J.  W.  on  a  day  certain  ;  and 
he  indorfed  the  note  for  value  received  to  D.  F.  who  in- 
dorfed it  to  the  plaintiff  for  value  received,  who  brought 
an  aflion  againft  J.  W.  fetting  forth  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
chants ;  and  held  the  aclion  lay.  Williams  a  Williams. 
Carth.  269.  See  Action  on  a  bill  of  exchange, 
29. 


Forgery  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  &V.  made  felony. 

By  fiat.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  25.  fed.  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  perfon  fhall  forge,  or  procure  to  be  forged,  or  affift  in 
forging  any  (inter  alia)  bill  of  exchange,  promiflbry  note 
for  payment  of  money,  indorfement,  or  aflignment  of 
any  bill  of  exchange,  or  promiflbry  note  for  payment  of 
money,  or  any  acquittance,  or  receipt  for  money  or 
goods  ;  or  fhall  utter  or  publifh,  as  true,  any  fuch  forged 
bill,  &c.  knowing  the  fame  to  be  forged,  with  an  intent 
to  defraud  any  perfon  ;  every  fuch  offender  fhall  be  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.     And, 

By  flatute  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  if  any  perfon  fball  falfly 
make,  alter,  forge,  or  procure  to  be  falfly  made,  &c.  or 
affift  in  falfly  making,  &c,  any  acceptance  of  any  bill  of 
exchange,  or  the  number,  or  principal  fum  of  any  ac- 
countable receipt  for  any  note,  bill,  &c.  or  any  warrant, 
or  order  for  payment  of  money,  or  delivery  of  goods,  or 
fhall  utter  or  publifh  any  fuch  falfe  acceptance,  bills,  &c. 
with  intent  to  defraud  any  perfon ;  every  fuch  offender  fhall 
fuffer  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Letters  of  credit,  a  fpecies  of  bills  of  exchange,  their  nature 
and  form. 

Letters  of  credit  being  a  fpecies  of  bills  of  exchange, 
and  equally  binding  with  them,  we  fhall  fpeak  of  them, 
under  this  head,  as  the  proper  place;  and  prefume  it  will 
be  needlefs  to  counfel  our  readers  to  be  very  circumfpeft  in. 
giving  them,  as  their  honour  and  credit  is  as  much  con- 
cerned for  the  punctual  repayment  of  whatever  fums  are 
advanced  in  confequence  thereof  as  they  would  be  for  the 
difcharge  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Thefe  letters  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  general  and  fpecial% 
and  both  given  to  furnifh  travelling  perfons  with  cafh  as 
their  occafions  may  require  ;  they  are  commonly  open  or 
unfealed,  and  contain  an  order  from  the  writer  to  his  cor- 
refpondent  or  correfpondents,  to  furnifh  the  bearer  with  a 
certain  fum,  or  an  unlimited  one;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is,  that  the  former  is  directed  to  the  writer's 
friends  at  all  the  places  where  the  traveller  may  come 
(though  it  is  now  cuftomary  to  give  feparate  letters  to  each 
place)  and  the  other  directed  to  fome  particular  one  ; 
obliging  himfelf  for  the  repayment  of  whatever  monies 
fhall  be  advanced  in  compliance  with  the  credit  given,  on 
producing  a  receipt  or  bill  of  exchange  (which  he  thinks 
proper  to  have)  from  the  perfon  credited. 

If  any  money  is  advanced  on  either  fpecies  of  letters, 
and  bills  of  exchange  for  the  fum  on  the  perfon  who 
wrote  them,  he  is  obliged  to  accept  and  pay  the  fame ; 
and  in  cafe  of  refufal  he  may  be  compelled  thereto,  rather 
than  the  drawer,  as  the  remitter  in  the  loan  of  his  cafh 
had  more  regard  to  his  correfpondent's  fufHciency  than  the 
drawer's,  whom  it  is  probable  he  knew  nothing  of;  there- 
fore in  this  refpetft,  the  perfon  giving  the  credit  is  to  be 
reputed  as  the  drawer. 

And  as  the  giver  of  thefe  letters  is  fo  obliged  for  the 
punctual  repayment  of  the  money  advanced,  we  repeat 
that  he  ought  to  be  very  cautious  to  whom  he  gives  them, 
more  efpecially  thofe  without  limitation,  as  thefe  in  the 
hands  of  a  difhoneft  perfon  may  prove  his  ruin  ;  and  as  it 
is  hardly  poflible  that  he  that  requefts  the  credit  mould  be 
ignorant  of  what  cafh  he  fhall  want  (at  lead:  with  a  little 
difference)  we  think  the  compliment  (for  it  can  be  nothing 
elfe)  of  an  unbounded  credit  fhould  be  excufed,  as  it  is 
really  of  no  fervice  either  to  him  that  pays,  or  to  him  that 
receives  it. 

Advice  by  poft  fhould  always  follow  a  letter  of  credit, 
and  duplicates  of  it  accompany  fuch  advice;  and  it  would 
be  prudent  therein  to  defcribe  the  bearer,  with  as  many 
particulars  as  poflible,  for  fear  he  fhould  lofe  or  be  robbed 
of  his  credentials,  and  a  ftranger  reap  the  effefts  of  them. 
Thefe  letters  are  wrote  in  various  forms,  and  though  a  copy 
may  be  fuperfluous  to  moft  of  our  readers,  yet  the  profpeft 
of  its  being  ferviceable  to  fome  few,  we  hope,  will  plead 
our  excufe  for  adding  it  here. 

Mr.  Abraham  Honefty,  London,  Jan.  3,  1766. 

Sir, 
This  is  defigned  to  accompany  (or  lift  your  hands  by) 
Mr.  John  Stevens,  and   to  requeft  your   furnifhing  him 
4  R  with 
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with  a  fhoufand  dollars  of  your  money  (or  with  as  much 
cajh  as  he  /hall  require  of  you,  if  you  give  an  unlimited 
credit)  for  which  pleafe  to  take  bills  on  me,  or  on  any 
other  he  fhall  think  proper  to  draw  them ;  and  I  do  hereby 
oblige  myfelf  for  their  punctual  difcharge,  and  remain, 


Your  molt  humble  fervant, 


W.  B. 


To  Mr.  Thomas  Richardfon, 
merchant,  in  London. 


Of  the  different  dates  and  times,  for  which  bills  of  exchange 
are  drawn,  and  when  payments  are  due. 

The  time  of  paying  bills  is  always  fettled  between  the 
drawer  and  remitter,  fometimes  on  a  certain  fixed  and  ap- 
pointed day,  or  at  fight,  or  fo  many  days  after  fight,  or 
fo  many  days,  weeks,  or  months  after  date;  at  ufance, 
half  ufance,  ufance  and  half,  and  two  or  three  ufu's  or 
ufances. 

A  bill  payable  at  a  certain  day,  is  due  on  the  day  men- 
tioned, according  to  the  ftile  of  the  place  it  is  drawn  on, 
not  where  it  is  drawn  from ;  fo  that  a  bill  from  Amfler- 
dam,  made  payable  at  Hamburgh  on  the  laft  day  of  No- 
vember, is  to  be  underftood  that  day  old  ftile,  and  vice 
verfa  for  a  bill  drawn  in  the  fame  manner  from  Hamburgh 
to  Amfterdam. 

If  bills  are  made  payable  at  fome  days  after  fight,  accep- 
tance is  dated  on  the  day  they  are  prefented,  and  from 
thence  the  days  of  their  running  are  counted  ;  but  if  they 
are  made  payable  at  fight,  they  are  to  be  fatisfied  without 
any  days  of  grace  to  be  allowed. 

If  a  bill  be  made  payable  fome  weeks  after  date  or  fight, 
the  weeks  muft  be  reduced  into  days,  and  in  counting 
thefe  the  almanack  fhould  be  confulted  ;  and  if  a  bill  is 
drawn  to  be  paid  one  or  two  months  after  fight  or  date, 
then  the  day  of  payment  falls  on  the  fame  day  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  month,  &c.  from  that  in  which  the  bill  was  pre- 
fented or  dated,  although  months  differed  in  the  number 
of  their  days.  As  for  example,  a  bill  dated  the  7th  of 
January,  and  payable  a  month  after  date,  is  payable  the 
7th  of  February  (not  the  8th)  and  a  bill  dated  the  30th  of 
January,  to  be  paid  a  month  after  date,  becomes  due  on 
the  laft  day  of  February,  though  this  month  hath  not  fo 
many  days  in  it  as  the  other. 

And  when  a  bill  is  dated  according  to  the  old  ftile, 
payable  a  month  after  date  in  a  place  where  the  new  ftile 
is  obferved,  it  does  not  always  fall  due  a  month  after  the 
old  ftile  date,  as  will  be  proved  by  fuppofing  the  bill  dated 
the  25th  of  April,  O.  S.  payable  a  month  afterdate,  in  a 
new  ftile  country,  and  it  does  not  fall  due  on  the  25th  of 
May,  O.  S.  (which  is  the  5th  of  June,  N.  S.)  but  on 
the  6th,  for  when  the  bill  was  dated  it  was  the  6th  of  May, 
N.  S.  which  ought  to  be  well  obferved,  as  this  will  make 
a  difference  of  two  days  in  leap-years,  and  of  three  in 
others. 

A  bill  made  payable  a  month  after  date  from  the  28th 
February,  falls  due  on  the  28th  of  March;  but  if  it  be 
dated  ultimo  Feb.  then  it  is  not  due  till  the  ultimo  March, 
and  the  fame  in  June  and  July,  as  the  one  hath  thirty,  and 
the  other  thirty-one  days. 

Bills  made  payable  here  at  fight  have  no  days  of  grace 
allowed  ;  but  if  it  is  but  one  day  after  fight,  the  acceptor 
may  claim  them,  though  this  ought  not  to  be  practifed  in 
countries  where  the  refpite'days  are  many. 

To  reckon  the  precife  time  of  a  bill's  payment  (made 
payable  after  date)  it  is  neceffary  to  calculate  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  ftile,  and  to  know  what  ufance 
is  in  every  country  ;  and  for  our  readers  information  here- 
in, the  following  places  obferve  the  new  ftile,  viz.  Am- 
fterdam, Dordrecht,  Haerlem,  Leyden,  Rotterdam,  and 
all  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  ;  as  alfo  Middle- 
burgh,  Uliffingen  in  Zealand ;  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Dor- 
nick,  Ghent,  Ryffel,  Bruffels,  Valentiennes,  and  all  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  and  Artois;  Paris,  and  all  France ;  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  all  Italy;  Augfburgh,  Crembes,  Lintz, 
Vienna,  and  feveral  places  of  the  empire ;  Breflaw,  and 
all  Silefia  ;  Cologn,  Dantzick,  Koningfburgh,  Thorne, 
and  all  Poland;  and  fince  the  lit  of  January,  1752, 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  4. 
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The  places  that  obferve  the  old  ftile  are, 

Mufcovy,  the  electorate  of  Brandenburgh,  Denmark, 
Eaft-Friezeland,  Francfort  (on  the  Main),  Geneva,  and 
the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  Hamburgh,  and  all 
Holftein  ;  Lubeck,  and  all  Meclenburgh  ;  Leipzick,  Mag- 
deburgh,  Naumbourgb,  and  all  Saxony ;  Riga,  Stock- 
holm, and  all  Sweden  ;  Strafburgh,  &c. 

The  popifti  electorates  and  principalities  of  Germany 
obferve  the  new  ftile,  and  the  proteftant  ones  continue  the 
old  ;  and  as  the  reafon  of  this  difference  may  not  be  fo  ge- 
nerally known,  we  beg  leave  to  intrude  fo  much  on  the 
patience  of  that  part  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  as  to  inform  thofe  that  are  not,  which  we  fhall 
do  in  a  few  words. 

Julius  Caefar,  defirous  of  rectifying  the  erroneous  com- 
putation of  time  that  had  prevailed  till  then,  undertook 
the  reformation  j  and  as  the  year  was  corrected  by  him, 
the  vernal  equinox  (which  reduces  day  and  night  to  an 
equal  length  all  over  the  globe,  except  juft  under  the  pole) 
happened  in  325  to  fall  upon  the  21ft  of  March  ;  and  from 
this  the  Nicene  council  (being  then  fitting)  regulated  the 
terms  for  Eafter's  obfervance.  But  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
obferving  in  the  year  1582,  that  the  equinox  was  changed 
from  the  21ft  to  the  nth  of  March,  ordered  ten  days  to 
be  deducted  from  the  calendar,  and  the  1 1  th  to  be  counted 
the  21ft;  which  edict  was  generally  obferved  by  the  na- 
tions acknowledging  the  fupremacy  of  the  fee  of  Rome, 
but  did  not  obtain  univerfally,  as  moft  of  the  proteftant 
countries  continued  to  reckon  their  time  as  formerly ;  and 
this  gave  rife  to  the  different  ways  of  computation  that 
now  obtain  in  Europe,  diftinguifhed  by  the  Julian  and  Gre- 
gorian calendars ;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  fince  the 
time  of  pope  Gregory,  the  equinox  has  changed  a  day, 
viz.  from  the  nth  to  the  10th  of  March;  fo  that  the 
difference  between  old  and  new  ftile  is  now  eleven  days. 

Different  ufances  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  days  of  grace  at 
feveral  places. 

Ufance  from  London  to  any  part  in  France  is  thirty 
days,  (this  being  declared  to  be  a  rhonth  in  regard  of  ex- 
changes in  that  kingdom)  whether  the  month  has  more'or 
fewer  in  it. 

Ufance  from  London,  to  Hamburgh, 
Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam, 
Middleburgh, 
Antwerp, 
Brabant, 
Zealand, 

Flanders,  —  And    from   thefe 
places  to  London,  is   one 
calendar   month    after   the 
date  of  the  bill. 
Ufance  from  London,  to  Spain, 

Portugal,  —  And    from    thefe 
places   to  London,   is  two 
calendar  months  after  date, 
Ufanae  from  London,  to  Genoa, 
Leghorn, 
Milan, 
Venice, 

Rome, — And  from  thefeplaces 
to  London,  is  three  months. 
The  ufance  of  Amfterdam, 
Upon  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  two  months. 
Upon  France,  Flanders,  Brabantv  Geneva,  and  upon 
any  place  in  the  feven  United  Provinces,  is  one  month. 

Upon  Francfort,  Nuremberg,  Vienna,  Augfburgh, 
Cologn,  Leipzick,  and  other  places  of  Germany,  upon 
Hamburgh  and  Breilau,  is  fourteen  days  after  fight,  two 
ufances  twenty-eight,  and  half  ufance  feven. 

Ufance  from  Dantzick,  Koningfberg,  and  Riga,  upon 
Amfterdam,  is  at  one  month's  fight,  though  it  is  common 
to  draw  from  the  firft  at  forty  days  date,  and  from  the  others 
at  forty-one,  but  oftener  at  ten  and  eleven. 

And  from  Amfterdam  on  the  faid  places,  at  a  month's 
date,  without  mentioning  ufance  ;  though  fometimes  at 
forty-one  days ;  and  fometimes  on  Breflau  at  fix  weeks 
date. 

Moft 
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Mod  nations  hive  generally  agreed  to  allow  the  acceptor 
of  a  bill  fome  fmall  time  for  payment,  beyond  that  men- 
tioned in  the  bill,  termed  days  of  grace  or  refpite;  but 
they  as  generally  difagree  in  the  number,  and  commence- 
ment of  them. 

At  London,  Bergamo,  and  Vienna,  three  days  are  al- 
lowed ;  at  Francfort  (out  of  the  fair-time)  four  ;  at  Leip- 
ziek,  Naumbourgh,  and  Augfburgh,  five  ;  at  Venice, 
Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middleburgh,  Antwerp,  Cologn, 
Breflau,  and  Nuremberg,  fix  ;  at  Naples,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  eight ;  at  Dantzick,  Koningfberg,  and  in  France, 
ten ;  at  Hamburgh  and  Stockholm,  twelve ;  in  Spain, 
fourteen  ;  at  Rome,  fifteen  ;  at  Genoa  thirty.  At  Leg- 
horn, Milan,  and  fome  other  places  in  Italy,  there  is  no 
fixed  number  of  refpite  days.  Sundays  and  other  feftivals 
are  included  in  thefe  days  at  London,  Naples,  Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Middleburgh,  Dantzick,  Koningf- 
berg, and  in  France  ;  but  not  at  Venice,  Cologn,  Breflau, 
and  Nuremberg  :  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  France,  the  day 
on  which  the  bill  falls  due  makes  one  of  the  days  of  grace, 
but  no  where  elfe. 

No  bilk  payable  at  Venice  by  indorfement. 

At  Venice  no  bills  are  permitted  to  be  paid  by  indorfe- 
ment, fo  that  they  mult  be  payable  to  a  certain  perfon, 
and  not  to  order,  or  to  the  procuration  of  him  intended 
to  receive  them ;  and  in  places  where  there  are  banks,  if 
bills  fall  due  when  thefe  are  fhut,  there  are  always  fome 
days  of  grace  allowed  the  acceptor  after  their  opening. 

Bills  not  dif charged,  if  the  drawer  failed  before  due,  in  Italy, 
and  formerly,  in  Portugal,  with  fome  trials  which  decided 
this  particular  in  Portugal. 

It  was  formerly  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Portugal,  and 
perhaps  is  ftill  fo  to  thofe  of  Italy  (though  certainly  quite 
contrary  to  juftice  and  honefty)  for  an  acceptor  to  be  freed 
from  his  obligation  in  cafe  of  a  drawer's  infolvency  before 
payment ;  but  as  fome  noted  trials  on  this  fubjedt  in  the 
firft-mentioned  kingdom  feem  to  have  altered  the  laws  for 
the  better,  we  fhall  acquaint  our  readers  both  with  theoc- 
cafion  and  fuccefs  of  them. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  from  this  city  of 
London,  drew  fome  bills  on  his  correfpondent  at  Lifbon, 
and  died  two  or  three  days  after  infolvent ;  the  bills  were 
accepted,  but  on  advice  of  the  drawer's  death  and  infol- 
vency, payment  was  refufed  ;  and  the  acceptor,  fheltering 
himfelf  under  the  then  fubfifting  laws,  ftoodatrial,  on  be- 
ing fued  but  the  judge,  having  a  regard  to  the  cuftom  of 
merchants,  gave  a  fentence  againft  him,  and  he  paid  ac- 
cordingly. However,  fome  time  after,  a  merchant  at 
Amfterdam  drew  two  bills  on  another  at  Lifbon,  which 
were  indorfed  by  one  here  to  two  feveral  ones  there,  and 
were  both  punctually  accepted  ;  but  the  drawer  failing, 
and  the  indorfer  likewife,  the  acceptor  refufed  payment, 
which  obliged  the  poffeffors  to  fue  him  for  the  value,  and 
this  they  did  in  feparate  fuits,,  carried  on  before  different 
judges,  whofe  opinions  were  fo  oppofite,  that  one  of  the 
holders  had  a  fentence  in  his  favour,  and  the  other  againft 
him;  upon  which  new  fuits  were  commenced,  and  finally 
determined  for  them,  who  accordingly  recovered  not  only 
the  principal  and  charges  of  the  bills,  but  thofe  of  the  law- 
fuits  alfo  ;  which  feems  to  have  fixed  the  point  before  con- 
teftable,  and  now  placed  it  on  a  par  with  what  is  obferved 
in  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  And  though  there  are  fome 
few  in  Italy  who  value  thenjfelves  on  the  protection  of  the 
laws  to  fcreen  them  from  a  payment  under  the  aforemen- 
tioned circumftances,  yet  they  thereby  irreparably  preju- 
dice their  character,  and  muft  not  expect  any  future  cre- 
dit ;  fo  that  thofe  who  have  any  regard  for  either,  act  more 
like  merchants  and  honeft  men,  and  difcharge  their  accep- 
tance whilft  they  are  able. 

Regulations  in  Denmark. 

In  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  no  bills 
muft  be  made  payable  after  fight  for  a  longer  term  than 
two  months ;  and  whatever  protefted  bills  are  not  fued  for 
in  fix  months  from  the  proteft's  date,  fhall  lofe  their  right 
as  bills  of  exchange,  and  thenceforward  be  only  regarded 
as  a  book  debt ;  and  all  law- fuits  concerning  them  muft  be 


concluded  within  a  year.  It  hath  long  fince  been  deter- 
mined by  a  fettled  rule  among  the  merchants  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  confirmed  by  a  judgment  in  the  higheft  court, 
that  the  charges  on  all  protefted  bills  fhall  be  fix  per  cent. 
for  exchange  and  re-exchange,  with  one  half  per  cent,  for 
provifion ;  and  by  a  placa'rd  of  the  26th  of  Nov.  1731, 
bill-bonds  (which  are  a  fort  of  inland  bills,  and  ordered  in 
lieu  of  notes  of  hand)  were  introduced  ;  they  muft  be  on 
ftamped  paper,  and  drawn  at  three  months,  but  not  to 
continue  longer  than  four;  they  have  a  right  when  pro- 
tefted like  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  bear  an  intereft  of 
one  half  per  cent,  monthly,  and  muft  be  fued  for  within  a 
month  after  due. 

Payment  difputed  at  Leghorn  in  fiver. 

A  fmall  difpute  happened  not  long  fince  at  Leghorn  about 
payment.  It  has  always  been  cuftomary  at  that  place  to 
pay  bills  in  gold ;  but  zechins  have  lately  been  fo  fcarce 
there,  as  to  bear  a  premium  of  two  to  three  per  cent,  from 
filver ;  to  avoid  which  expence,  feveral  tendered  payment 
of  their  bills  in  the  laft-mentioned  metal,  and  not  being 
admitted,  fome  of  them  were  returned  protefted,  which 
occafioning  a  little  confufion  in  their  commerce,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  regency,  who  determined,  that 
bills  fhould  be  paid  as  ufual:  however,  fome  here  ftill 
pretend  to  have  an  infertion  in  all  they  take  for  their 
payment  in  gold,  which  innovation  we  prefume  will  wear 
off,  as  the  caufe  that  occafioned  it  ceafes. 

Various  forms  of  bills  of  exchange  in  different  languages. 

Bills  of  exchange  fhould  be  wrote  in  a  fair  hand,  cleanly, 
and  without  miftakes ;  their  ftile  admits  of  feveral  varia- 
tions, as  one  or  more  bills  are  granted,  of  the  fame  tenor  ; 
difference  in  the  time  or  place  of  payment ;  or  according 
to  the  fpecies  it  is  to  be  made  in;  which  the  following 
forms  may  ferve  to  illuftrate. 

London,  Jan.  18, 1766.  Exchange  for  50 1.  ftr. 

At  fight  of  this  my  only  bill  of  exchange,  pay  to  Mr. 
John  R.ogers,  or  order,  fifty  pounds  fterling,  value  re- 
ceived of  him,  and  place  the  fome  to  account,  as  per  ad- 
vice (or  without  farther  advice)  from 

Samuel  Skinner. 
To  Mr.  James  Jenkins, 

merchant  in  Briftol. 

London,  Jan.  18,  1766.         Exchange  for  10000  liv.  To. 

At  fifteen  days  after  date  (or  at  one,  two,  &c,  ufo's)  pay 
this  my  firft  per  exchange,  to  Meff.  John  Rogers  and 
comp.  or  order,  ten  thoufand  livres  Tournois,  in  fpecie 
known  to  us  this  day,  value  of  ditto's,  and  place  the  fame 
to  account,  as  per  advice  from 

Thomas  Bencraft 
To  Mr.  Henry  Kendrick, 

Banquier  in  Paris. 

1) 

The  Second 

London,  Jan.  18,  1766.         Exchange  for  10000  liv.  To. 

At  fifteen  days  after  date  (or  at  one,  two,  &c.  ufo's)  pay 
this  my  fecond  per  exchange  (firft  or  third  not  paid)  to 
Meff.  John  Rogers  and  comp.  or  order,  ten  thoufand 
livres  Tournois,  in  fpecie  known  to  us  this  day,  value  of 
ditto's,  and  place  the  fame  to  account,  as  per  advice  from 

Thomas  Bencraft. 
To  Mr.  Henry  Kendrick, 
Banquier  in  Paris. 

2) 

And  in  the  third  write  (firjl  or  fecond  not  paid)  which  ex- 
ample may  ferve  for  all  bills. 

London,  Jan.  18, 1766.  Exchange  for  D.  1000. 

At  ufance  pay  this  my  firft  per  exchange  to  Mr.  Ignatio 
Teftori  (or  to  the  procuration  of  Mr.  Ignatio  Tejlor'i)  one 
thoufand  ducats  banco,  value  of  Mr.  Gregory  Laman, 
and  place  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  from 

Nicholas  Reubens. 
To  Mr.  James  Robottom, 

merchant  in  Venice, 
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London,  Jan.  i8,  1766.      Exchange  for  1600  per  000 Rs. 

At  thirty  days  fight  (or  ufance,  &c.)  pay  this  my  firft  per 
exchange  to  Samuel  Fairfax,  Efq;  or  order,  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  mil  reis,  value  of  ditto,  and  place  it  to  ac- 
count, as  per  advice  from 

Jeremiah  Tomlinfon. 
To  Meff.  Brown  and  Black, 
merchants  in  Lifbon. 

London,  Jan.  18. 1766, 

Exchange  for  273I.  15s.  ftr.  35  fC.  jG.perjT&t. 

At  two  ufo's  and  a  half,  pay  this  my  firft  per  exchange, 
to  Mr.  Jofeph  Jacobs,  or  order,  two  hundred  andfeventy- 
three  pounds  fifteen  {hillings  ftr.  at  thirty-five  fchillings 
and  feven  groots  per  pound  fterling,  value  of  Mr.  James 
Merriman,  and  place  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  from 

John  Johnfon. 
To  Mr.  David  Hill, 
merchant  in  Amfterdam. 

London,  Jan.  18,  i/66.  Exchange  for  2000  dollars. 

At  ufance  pay  this  my  firft  per  exchange,  to  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Redman,  or  order,  two  thoufand  dollars,  value  of 
him,  and  place  them  to  account  of  W.  M.  Efq;  and  co. 
as  per  advice  from 

Abraham  Moreton. 
To  Mr.  Bartholomew  Jermain, 
merchant  in  Leghorn. 

N.  B.  Bills  are  drawn  in  the  fame  manner  on  Genoa. 

London,  Jan.  18,  1766. 

Exchange  for  xx  2000.  at  400  reaper  crufado. 

At  ufance  pay  this  my  firft  per  exchange,  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Levy,  jun.  or  order,  two  thoufand  crufadoes,  at  four  hun- 
dred reis  pir  crufado,  value  of  ditto,  and  place  them  to  ac- 
count, per  advice  from 

John  Thomas. 
To  Mr.  Richard  James, 
merchant  in  Oporto. 

London,  Jan.  18, 1766.    Exchange  for^  108  10  Irtfhftr. 

At  thirty-one  days  after  date  pay  (in  Dublin)  this  my 
firft  per  exchange,  to  MefT.  Richard  and  Thomas  Moore, 
or  order,  one  hundred  arid  eight  pounds  ten  {hillings,  fter- 
ling money  Of  Ireland,  value  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Sampfon,  and 
place  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  from 

Nicholas  Fairman. 
To  Mr.  Chriftopher  Reynolds, 
merchant  in  Waterford. 

A  made  bill  in  French. 

Marfeille,  31  Octobre,  1765.  B.  M.  350. 

Anononte  jours  de  datte,  payez  par  cette  premiere  de 
change,  a  l'ordre  de  Meff.  Jean  Jacobfon  &  fils,  trois  mil. 
trois  cent  cinquante  marcs  banco,  valeur  en  compte, 

Jean  Martel, 


A  Monfieuf     • 

Monf.  Jacob  Geraers, 
A  Hamburgh. 

The  indorfement  is  as  follows. 

Pay  to  Mr.  James  Trotter,  or  order,  value  in  account. 
Stockholm,  the  3d  of  October,  1764, 

John  Jacobfon  and  forts. 

Pay  to  Mr.  Levi  Solomon,  or  order,  value  received. 
London,  the  2d  of  January,  1764, 

James  Trotter. 


The  following  is  a  fecond  bill,  in  Italian. 

Londra,  24  Feb.  1764.  per  600  d'  8  r. 

Ad  ufo  pagate per  quefta  feconda  di  cambio  (una  fol  volta) 
al  mio  ordine,  pszze  fei  conto  do  otto  reale,  valuta  contoci 
(or  auuta  del medcjfimo)  ponendole  come ^ir la  d'avifoaddio 

Thomas  Deacon. 
Al  Sar.  Pietro  Cambanelli,  a  Livcrna. 

La  prima  per  accettaz,.  in  Mano  de  Sr.  Fralli,  &c. 

London,  Jan.  18,  1766.  Exchange  for  3000  D. 

At  ufance  pay  this  my  firft  per  exchange  to  yoiirfelves 
(or  to  your  own  order)  three  thoufand  dollars  of  eight  rials 
each,  gold  or  filver,  of  the  currency  known  to  us  this 
day,  value  of  Mr.  John  Crew,  which  place  to  account, 
as  per  advice  from 

Richard  Bingham, 
To  Mef£  Patrick  Janfen  and  eo. 
in  Madrid. 

Patrick  Janfen  and  co. 

When  made  payable  to  two,  hem>  bills  mujl  be  accepted. 

When  bills  are  drawn  at  ufance,  or  fo  many  days  date, 
the  acceptance  muft  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  as  in  that 
immediately  preceding  ;  but  when  they  are  drawn  payable 
at  fo  many  days  light,  the  acceptance  muft  exprefs  the  day- 
it  is  made ;  and  an  indorfer  may  divide  a  bill,  and  make 
part  of  it  payable  to  one,  and  part  to  another,  which  is 
done  in  the  following  manner  :  A  pofleffing  a  bill  for  200 1. 
fterling,  indorfes  on  the  firft  122 1.  payable  to  B,  and  in 
the  fecond  7  81.  payable  to  C,  and  fends  the  firft  to  B  and 
the  fecond  to  C  fo  indorfed,  and  on  their  prefenting  them 
to  the  party  the  bill  is  drawn  on,  he  accepts  the  hrft  for 
the  122 1.  and  the  fecond  for  the  78 1.  in  conformity  with 
their  indorfements. 

Different  fa  Is  of  bills  in  France. 

In  France,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  king  in  March,  1673, 
it  is  directed,  that  the  nature  of  the  value  received  tor 
bills  of  exchange  fhall  be  inferted  in  them,  and  exprefsly 
mentioned,  whether  it  was  in  money,  merchandize,  or 
other  effects,  to  prevent  feveral  abufes  that  had  crept  into 
this  branch  of  commerce,  by  the  bare  infertion  only  of 
value  received ;  for  it  was  common  to  give  a  note,  in  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  exchange,  both  expiefling  value  received  : 
and  this  method  was  found  to  be  of  great  prejudice  to 
trade,  by  occafioning  many  failures,  which  the  aforemen- 
tioned arret  was  intended  to  prevent.  And  inconfeqaence 
hereof  there  are  four  forts  of  bills  of  exchange  in  that 
country,  viz.  the  firft  exprefling  fimply,  value  received; 
the  fecond,  value  received  in  merchandize ;  the  third,  value 
in  him/elf;  and  the  fourth,  value  underflood.  The  firft 
and  fecond  need  no  paraphrafe,  being  both  alike  in  their 
negociation,  and  their  diftinction  only  anfwering  fome 
ends  that  may  occur  between  the  drawer  and  deliverer  (in 
cafe  of  any  failure  or  fraud.)  The  third  fort  is  when  a 
merchant  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on  one  who  owes  him 
money,  which  he  fends  to  his  friend  or  factor,  to  procure 
acceptance  and  payment ;  and  as  the  acceptant  is  a  cre- 
ditor of  his,  an  inconvenience  might  accrue  to  him,  fhould 
he  infert  value  received,  as  his  friend  or  factor  might  pre- 
tend that  it  belonged  to  him,  appearing  by  the  bill  chat  the 
drawer  had  received  the  value.  The  fourth  is,  when  a 
perfon  taking  a  bill  of  exchange  from  one  on  whofe  credit 
he  cannot  rely,  gives  the  drawer  his  acknowledgment  of 
receiving  the  bill,  whofe  value  he  obliges  himfelf  to  fatisfy, 
on  having  advice  that  the  bill  is  paid ;  but  if  the  bill  returns 
protefted,  it  is  again  exchanged  for  the  note,  the  drawer 
defraying  the  charges.  The  times  for  which  bills  are  made 
payable  are  alfo  four,  viz.  At  fo  many  days  fight,  ten, 
fifteen,  &c.  and  the  time  does  not  commence  running  till 
the  day  after  it  is  prefented  and  accepted  ;  fo  that  a  bill 
drawn  payable. at  ten  days  fight,  and  accepted  the  laft 
day  of  April,  is  not  demandable  till  the  nth  of  May,  and 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  day  of  acceptance,  which  is  the 
30th  of  April,  is  not  counted,  but  the  reckoning  begins 
only  on  the  ift  of  May;  the  10th  of  May,  on  which- 
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the  bill  expires,  is  not  counted  neither,  becaufe  that  the 
ioth  does  not  finifh  till  midnight,  and  confequently  an 
action  cannot  be  brought  againft  the  acceptor  till  the  lith 
of  May,  which  begins  the  moment  fucceeding  that  on 
which  the  ioth  finifhed ;  and  in  effect,  if  one  begins  to 
count  from  the  ift  of  May,  and  continues  to  the  ioth  at 
midnight  inclufive,  there  will  be  found  no  more  than  ten 
whole  days,  which  is  the  time  the  acceptor  had  to  pay  the 

bill  in. 

The  fccond  method  of  drawing  bills,  is  to  make  them 
payable  at  a  day  certain.  For  example,  the  drawer  gives 
his  bill  to  be  paid  on  the  firft  of  May,  which,  according 
to  what  is  faid  in  the  preceding  cafe,  is  not  demandable 
till  the  fecond,  as  the  day  of  its  falling  due  is  never 
counted. 

And  there  is  no  obligation  to  procure  acceptance  to  a 
bill  of  this  tenor ;  as  the  time  goes  on  whether  accepted  or 
not ;  but  is  otherwife  with  the  foregoing,  payable  at  fo 
many  days  fight ;  though  it  is  certainly  more  advifable  to 
get  it  accepted,  as  by  this  means  another  debtor  is  added 
to  the  drawer,  which  becomes  a  new  fecurity. 

The  third  time  of  bills  is  at  ufance,  (which  is  according 
to  the  places  drawn  on)  double  ufance,  or  two  ufances, 
&c.  and  though  there  is  no  more  obligation  to  procure 
acceptance  to  this  than  to  the  preceding  one,  as  the  time 
runs  on  from  the  day  of  its  date,  yet  the  fame  reafons  fub 
lift  for  folicitingits  acceptance  as  occurred  then. 

Ufance  in  France  made  thirty  days. 

And  there  having  formerly  been  many  difputes  about  the 
time  of  bills  falling  due  that  were  drawn  payable  at  ufance, 
double  ufance,  &c.  the  king  by  his  ordinance  has  regu- 
lated it  for  the  future,  by  making  ufance  to  be  thirty  days, 
whether  the  months  have  more  or  lefs  in  them,  the  thirty 
davs  to  be  counted  from  the  day  the  bill  is  dated,  and  not 
to' be  demanded  till  that  fucceeding  the  expiration  of  the 
thirtieth,  as  has  been  obferved  in  thofe  bills  payable  at  fo 
many  days  fight,  and  at  a  day  certain  ;  but  thefe  laws  are 
only  binding  in  France,  on  fuch  bills  as  are  payable  there, 
but  not  on  thofe  drawn  from  thence  on  other  countries, 
where  different  ufages  and  cuftoms  are  praftifed. 

The  fourth  fort  of  terms  of  bills,  is,  when  merchants 
draw  them  payable  at  Lyons  in  the  fair-time,  which  they 
term  payment,  and  which  they  have  four  times  a  year,  as 
has  been  before  mentioned. 

When  honefty  reigned  among  the  merchants,  thefe  bills, 
payable  in  payment  at  Lyons,  were  never  accepted  by 
writing  he  on  whom  they  were  drawn  only  faid  verbally, 
feen,  and  the  bearer  noted  it  in  his  book  accordingly .  The 
Lvonnois  prafitifed  this  for  a  long  time  without  any  acci- 
dent;  but  integrity  became  flack  by  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  and  fome  bankers  having  denied  that  bills  had  been 
prelented  them,  the  merchants  for  a  greater  fecurity  now 
have  them  accepted  in  writing. 

Regulation  about  acceptance  at  Lyons. 

It  was  neceffary  that  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Lyons, 
to  eftablifh  this  difpofition  in  the  acceptations,  and  to  re- 
train many  other  abufes  committed  in  their  city,  fhould 
feek  a  remedy,  and  therefore  propofed  a  regulation  to  the 
governor,  &c.  thereof,  the  which  was  approved  of,  and 
allowed  by  an  arret  of  council,  and  regiftered  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  in  the  following  words,  viz.  "  That  the 
acceptations  of  the  faid  bills  of  exchange  fhall  be  made  by 
writing,  dated  and  fisned  by  thofe  on  whom  they  are 
drawn,  or  by  perfons  duly  empowered  by  a  procuration, 
of  which  the  minutes  fhall  remain  with  the  notary  ;  and 
all  thofe  which  fhall  be  made  by  factors,  deputies,  and 
others  not  furnifhed  with  procurations,  fhall  be  null  and 
of  no  effect  againft  him  on  whom  they  are  drawn,  fave  the 
recourfe  againft  the  acceptor." 

This  regulation,  which  was  only  for  the  city  of  Lyons, 
proved  a  fufficient  remedy  for  the  abufe  that  was  com- 
mitted by  the  want  of  acceptance  to  bills ;  but  this  did  not 
in  any  fhape  remedy  thofe  arifing  from  a  conditional  accep- 
tance in  thefe  words,  Accepte  pour  repondre  au  temps  (ac- 
cepted to  anfwer  in  time)  for  this  is  the  fame  as  faying  no- 
thing, and  is  contrary  to  the  public  furety  ;  becaufe  a  mer- 
chant of  Paris  or  other  places,  drawing  a  bill  of  exchange 
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on  his  correfpondent  at  Lyons,  who  fhall  have  no  effects 
of  his  in  hand,  and  who  only  accepting  it  with  the  circum- 
ftance,  To  anfwer  in  time,  not  being  willing  to  advance 
for  his  friend,  when  the  feafon  of  the  fair,  or  payment 
is  come,  if  remifles  are  made  him,  he  pays  a  creditor 
with  a  debt,  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  or  elfe  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill  is  difcharged  at  the  end  of  the  payment ; 
but  if  he  has  no  provifion  made  him,  he  lets  the  bill  be 
protefted  ;  fo  that  a  merchant  who  does  not  underftand 
this  cuftom,  and  who  has  paid  his  money  three  months 
before,  comes  upon  the  drawer  or  bearer  of  orders,  who 
very  often  have  failed  in  the  mean  time ;  whereas  if  he 
on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  accepts  purely  and  limply 
when  it  is  prefented  him,  he  in  whofe  favour  it  is  would 
have  had  his  immediate  fecurity,  and  its  payment  when 
fell  due. 

And  however  fuitable  to  the  intereft  of  the  Lyonnois 
this  practice  might  be,  (as  they  generally  accepted  with- 
out effects  in  hand)  yet  as  it  placed  them  on  a  different 
footing  from  every  other  trader  in  the  kingdom,  it  was 
judged  but  reafonable  by  other  merchants  to  find  out  a  me- 
thod that  fhould  put  them  a!l  on  a  level,  and  oblige  thofe 
of  Lyons  to  a  pure  and  fimple  acceptation  ;  but  though 
this  was  obferved  by  fome  confiderable  bankers,  who  drew 
their  bills,  or  took  them  with  the  infertion  of  fuch  words 
as  would  not  admit  of  evafion  in  the  acceptor,  yet  this 
did  not  anfwer  the  intent,  as  many  of  Lyons  would  not 
accept  the  draughts  on  them  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
formerly  mentioned ;  therefore  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
and  diforders  which  this  occafioned  in  trade,  and  to  place  all 
his  majefty's  fubjedls  on  a  level,  he  directed  by  his  ordi- 
nance, "  That  all  bills  of  exchange  fhall  be  accepted  by 
writing  purely  and  limply;  abrogating  the  cuftom  of 
a  verbal  acceptance,  or  by  thefe  words,  veu  fans  accepter 
(feen  without  accepting)  or  accepted  to  anfwer  in  time, 
and  all  other  conditional  acceptations,  which  fhall  be 
deemed  a  refufal,  and  the  bills  may  be  protefted." 

Thofe  circumftances  are  mentioned  as  interefting  molt 
European  nations,  becaufe  there  is  hardly  one  from  whence 
a  confiderable  trade  is  not  carried  on  with  Lyons,  either 
in  the  commercial  or  banking  way. 

And  though  the  happy  improvement  of  our  own  filk 
manufactures  has  very  confiderably  leffcned  for  fome  years 
paft  our  trading  engagements  with  that  powerful  city,  yet 
notwithftanding  the  ait  6  Geo.  III.  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wrought  filks  and  velvets  for  a  limited  time, 
there  may  remain  1'ui.h  an  intercourfe,  as  the  knowledge 
of  tranfacting  bufinefs  there  may  occafionally  concern 
many  of  our  readers. 
Bills  of  Fees.  See  Bankruptcy. 
Bills  of  Health.  The  dreadful  ravages  made  by  pefti- 
lential  diforders  in  thofe  countries  moft  fubjedt  to  them, 
makes  every  prince  and  ftate  fearful  of  receiving  the  in- 
fection, by  the  admiffion  of  goods  from  fufpected  places ; 
and  to  avoid  it,  they  always  infifton  (hips  bringing  cer- 
tificates from  the  magiftracy  of  the  port  they  laft  came 
from,  declaring  their  country  to  be  free  from  any  conta- . 
gious  diftemper ;  thefe  are  termed  bills  of  health,  (of  which 
copies  are  annexed)  and  coming  in  this  form,  are  called 
clean  ones,  in  oppofition  to  foul  ones,  which  are  given 
fhips,  when  they  proceed  from  infefled  places  ;  and  ihefe 
always  obftruct  tbeir  admittance  to  trade,  till  they  have 
performed  a  quarentine  of  as  many  days  as  the  guardians 
of  health  where  they  arrive  may  judge  neceffary,  being 
commonly  from  ten  to  forty ;  on  expiration  of  which,  it 
is  cuftomary  aboard,  for  phyficians  to  examine  the  fliip's 
crew,  and  ftrict  fearch  is  made  on  board,  by  perfons  ap- 
pointed, to  fee  whether  the  number  of  failors  correfpond 
with  thofe  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  health ;  and  if  any 
difference  appears,  it  will  be  difficult  in  any  country,  and 
impoflible  in  fome,  to  obtain  admiffion  afterward  ;  there- 
fore it  behoves  every  captain  to  be  very  circumfpect  in 
having  the  exact  number  of  his  company  inferted. 

But  though  the  failors  are  not  admitted  to  a  communi- 
cation with  the  fhore,  till  the  aforementioned  prudent  pre- 
cautions have  preceded  ;  yet  all  commodities  unfufceptible 
of  the  infectious  taint,  (fuch  as  corn,  &c.)  are  permitted 
immediately  to  be  landed,  at  proper  places  (by  the  mariners) 
from  whence  they  are  afterwards  conveyed  to  thofe  deftined 
for  their  confumption  or  fide. 
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Several  foreign  flates  have  fet  apart,  and  appropriated 
certain  parcels  of  lands  for  the  aforementioned  purpofes, 
which  they  have  enclofed,  and  erected  buildings  both  for 
the  reception  of  goods  and  pafTengers  to  lay  their  quaren- 
tine  in,  where  the  latter  are  comfortably  accommodated, 
under  the  vigilance  of  guards  appointed  to  hinder  any 
one's  too  near  approach  to  thefe  reclufes :  fuch  are  the 
lazarettos  at  Maffeilles,  Venice,  &c.  And  expences  vary 
on  thefe  occafions,  according  to  the  difference  of  climes 
and  accommodations. 

All  (hips  performing  quarantine  here,  do  it  at  Stangate- 
Creek,  under  fuch  regulations  as  his  majefty  in  council  is 
pleafed  to  appoint,;  and  every  merchant  who  had  any 
goods  from  Italy,  during  the  laft  plague  at  Meffina,  was 
obliged  to  (hew  his  documents,  that  is,  the  bills  of  lading, 
invoices,  letters,  or  any  other  papers  in  which  his  goods 
were  mentioned,  to  gentlemen  in  the  fecretary  of  the  cu- 
ftom  office,  appointed  to  examine  them ;  and  the  mer- 
chandize, after  lying  the  time  ordered,  was  opened,  aired, 
and  underwent  the  appointed  fearch,  before  it  was  per- 
mitted to  be  put  into  lighters,  and  brought  to  London,  &c. 

But  the  frequency  of  the  plague  in  different  parts  of  the 
Levant,  making  a  revifal  of  thofe  laws  unnecelfary,  the 
following  act  was  pad. 

26  Geo-  II.  The  preamble  fets  forth,  that  whereas  it  is 
neceffary  fome  provifion  fhould  be  made  by  parliament, 
for  obliging  (hips  and  perfons  coming  from  places  infected, 
or  frequently  fubject  to  the  plague,  to  perform  quarantine 
in  fuch  manner  as  (hall  be  ordered  by  his  majefty  or  his 
fucceflbrs  ;  and  for  punifhing  offenders  therein  in  a  more 
expeditious  manner  than  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  law :  it  is  therefore  enacted,  That  all  (hips  and 
velfels  arriving,  and  all  perfons,  goods,  and  merchandizes, 
coming  or  imported  into  any  port  or  place  within  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alder- 
nay,  Sark,  or  Man,  from  any  place  from  whence  his  ma- 
jefty, or  his  fucceflbrs,  by  advice  of  the  privy  council, 
(hall  juc'ge  it  probable  that  the  infection  may  be  hrought, 
(hall  be  obliged  to  perform  quarantine  in  fuch  place,  and 
in  fuch  manner,  as  (hall  be  directed  by  his  majefty,  or  his 
fucceflbrs,  by  order  in  privy  council,  and  notified  by  pro- 
clamation, or  in  the  London  Gazette:  and  that  till  fuch 
(hips,  &c.  (hall  be  difcharged  from  fuch  quarantine,  no 
perfon,  goods,  &c.  (hall  be  brought  on  (hore,  or  be  put 
on  board  any  other  veflel  within  his  majefty's  dominions, 
unlefs  by  licence,  as  (hall  be  directed  by  order  of  council : 
and  that  all  fuch  (hips,  and  the  perfons  or  goods,  coming 
or  imported,  or  going  or  being  put  on  board  the  fame, 
and  all  fuch  (hips,  veflels,  boats,  and  perfons,  receiving 
any  goods  or  perfons  out  of  the  fame,  (hall  be  fubject  to 
fuch  orders,  rules,  and  directions,  concerning  quarantine, 
and  the  prevention  of  infection,  as  (hall  be  made  by  his 
majefty,  and  his  fucceflbrs  in  council,  and  notified  by  pro- 
clamation, or  publifhed  in  the  London  Gazette  as  afore- 
faid. 

If  the  plague  (hall  appear  on  board  any  (hip  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Finefterre,  the  matter  (hall  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  the  harbour  ofNew  Grimfby,  in  the  ifles 
of  Scilly,  where  he  (hall  inform  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
there  of  his  cafe,  who  (hall  acquaint  fome  officer  of  a 
near  port  of  England  thereof;  who,  with  all  poffible  fpeed, 
fhall  fend  intelligence  thereof  to  one  of  his  majefty's  fecre- 
taries  of  (late,  that  fuch  meafures  may  be  taken  for  the 
fupportof  the  crew,  and  fuch  precautions  ufed  to  prevent 
thefpreading  of  the  infection,  as  the  cafe  (hall  require: 
and  the  faid  (hips  (hall  remain  at  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  till 
his  majefty's  pleafurebe  known  ;  nor  fhall  any  of  the  crew 
up  on  (hore  ;  but  if  the  mafter  fhall  not  be  able  to  make 
the  iflands  of  Scilly,  or  (hall  be  forced  by  ftrefs  of  weather 
up  either  of  the  channels,  he  fhall  not  prefume  to  enter 
into  any  port,  but  (hall  remain  in  fome  open  road  till  he 
receives  orders  from  his  majefty  or  the  privy  council,  and 
(hall  take  care  to  prevent  any  of  his  majefty's  company 
from  going  out  of  his  (hip,  and  to  avoid  all  intercourfe 
with  other  (hips  or  perfons ;  and  the  faid  mafter,  or  any 
perfon  on  board  fuch  (hip,  who  fhall  bedifobedient  there- 
in, (hall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  (hall  fuffer 
death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy  :  and  every 
fuch  offence  (hall  be  determined  in  the  county  where  the 
offence  (hall  be  committed,  or  where  the  offender  fhall  be 
apprehended. 
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That  it  may  be  better  known  whether  any  (hip  be  ac- 
tually infected  with  the  plague,  or  whether  fuch  (hips, 
&c.  are  liable  to  any  orders  touching  quarantine,  it  is  en- 
ailed,  that  when  any  place  infected  with  the  plague,  or 
when  any  order  (hall  be  made  concerning  quarantine  and 
the  prevention  of  infection,  as  often  as  any  (hip  fhall  at- 
tempt to  enter  any  place  in  Great-Britain,  or  Ireland,  &c. 
the  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  fuch  place,  or  fuch' 
perfon  as  (hall  be  authorized  to  fee  quarantine  performed, 
fhall  go  off,  or  caufe  fome  other  perfon  appointed  by  him 
for  that  purpofe  to  go  off  to  fuch  fhip ;  and  fuch  officer, 
&C.  (hall,  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  fuch  (hip,  de- 
mand of  the  mafter ;  and  the  mafter  (hall,  upon  fuch  de- 
mand, give  a  true  account  of  the  following  particulars, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  name  of  fuch  (hip,  the  name  of  the 
mafter,  where  the  cargo  was  taken  in,  where  (he  touched, 
where  fuch  places  were  infected,  how  long  (he  had  been 
in  her  voyage,  how  many  perfons  were  on  board  when 
(he  let  fail,  whether  any  in  the  voyage  had  been,  or  were 
then  infected  with  the  plague,  how  many  died  in  the 
voyage,  and  of  what  diftempcr;  what  (hips  he,  or  any  of 
hisfhip's  company  with  bis  privity  went  on  board,  or  had 
any  of  their  company  come  on  board  during  the  voyage, 
and  to  what  place  fuch  (hips  belonged  ;  and  alfo  the  true 
contents  of  his  lading,  to  the  bed  of  his  knowledge.  And 
if  it  (hall  appear  that  any  perfon  on  board  (hall  be  infected 
with  the  plague,  or  that  fuch  (hip  is  obliged  to  perform 
quarantine,  in  fuch  cafe  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  officers 
of  any  of  his  majefty's  (hips  of  war,  or  any  forts  or  garri- 
fons,  and  all  other  officers  whom  it  may  concern,  and  for 
any  other  perfons  whom  they  (hall  call  for  their  affiftance, 
to  oblige  fuch  (hip  to  repair  to  fuch  place  as  hath  been  ap  • 
pointed  for  performance  of  quarantine,  by  any  kind  of  vi- 
olence whatfoever.  And  if  any  fuch  (hip  (hall  come  from 
an  infected  place,  or  have  any  perfon  on  board  actually 
infected,  and  the  mafter  (hall  conceal  the  fame,  fuch  ma- 
fter (hall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  (hall  fuffer 
death  :  and  if  the  mafter  of  fuch  fhip  (hall  not  make  a  true 
difcovery  in  any  other  of  the  aforefaid  particulars,  fuch 
commander  (hall  forfeit  200 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the 
other  to  the  perfon  who  (hall  fue.for  the  fame. 

The  mafter  of  any  veffel  ordered  to  perform  quarantine, 
fhall,  after  his  arrival  at  the  place  appointed  for  perform- 
ing quarantine,  deliver  to  the  chief  officer  there,  fuch  bills 
of  health  and  manife/f,  as  he  (hall  have  received  from  any 
Britifh  conful  during  his  voyage,  together  with  his  log- 
book and  journal,  under  penalty  of  500  1.  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  laft  claufe. 

If  any  mafter  of  a  veflel  liable  to  perform  quarantine,  ha- 
ving notice  thereof,  fhall  himfelf  quit,  or  permit  any  other 
perfon  to  quit  fuch  veffel  before  quarantine  (hall  be  per- 
formed, unlefs  by  proper  licence ;  or  in  cafe  any  mafter 
fhall  not  caufe,  within  due  time  after  notice  given,  fuch 
veflel,  and  the  lading  thereof,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place 
appointed  for  performing  quarantine  ;  then,  and  in  every 
fuch  cafe,  the  mafter  (hall  forfeit  500 1.  and  the  perfons 
quitting  the  veffel,  (hall  be  compelled  to  go  back,  and 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonmenr,  and  each  forfeit  200 1. 
The  penalties  to  be  recovered  and  divided  as  before. 

His  majefty  with  the  confent  of  parliament,  may  erect 
lazarets  on  any  common  or  private  grounds,  and  in  cafe 
any  difference  fhould  arife  about  the  value  of  fuch  lands, 
to  be  fettled  by  a  jury  at  the  quarter  feffions. 

The  proper  officers  are  empowered,  and  required  to 
compel,  all  perfons  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  and 
goods,  to  be  conveyed  to  fome  lazaret,  or  fuch  other  place 
as  fhall  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  fuch  perfons, 
goods,  &c.  or  for  the  opening  and  airing  fuch  goods,  &c. 
according  to  fuch  orders  to  be  made  as  aforefaid. 

If  any  perfon  obliged  to  perform  quarantine,  (hall  refufe, 
or  neglect,  to  repair  to  the  houfe  or  lazaret,  or  having 
been  placed  therein  (hall  attempt  to  efcape  before  quaran- 
tine be  fully  performed;  any  of  the  perfons  appointed  to 
fee  quarantine  performed,  may  compel  them  to  repair  or 
return  to  the  houfe,  &c.  appointed  ;  and  every  perfon  fo 
refufing,  or  neglecting,  or  efcaping,  (hall  fuffer  death  as 
a  felon. 

All  perfons  liable  to   perform  quarantine,  whether  in 
fhips,  lazarets,  or  elfevvhere,  (hall  be  fubject,  during  fuch 
quarantine,  to  fuch  orders  as  they  (hall  receive  from  the 
proper  officers ;  and  the  faid  officers  are  to  enforce  all  ne- 
ceffary 
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ceffary  obedience  to  their  orders,  and  may,  in  care  of  ne- 
neffity,  call  in  other  perfons  to  their  affiftance ;  and  all 
perfons  called  are  required  to  affift. 

If  any  perfon  not  liable  to  perform  quarantine,  (ball  en- 
ter any  lazaret,  &c.  whillr.  any  perfons  under  quarantine 
fhall  be  therein,  fuch  perfon  (hail  be  confined  there  to 
perform  quarantine  by  the  proper  officers :  an.d  in  cafe  he 
ihall  efcape  out  of  the  lazaret,  he  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  fuffer  death  accordingly. 

If  any  officer,  appointed  to  execute  any  orders  made 
concerning  quarantine,  fhall  be  guilty  of  any  wilful  breach 
of  negleft  of  his  duty,  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  his  employ- 
ment, and  an  hundred  pounds,  and  be  incapable  of  hold- 
ing fuch  office  for  the  future. 

All  goods  liable  to  retain  infection,  as  fhall  be  particu- 
larly Ipecified  in  any  orders  made  concerning  quarantine, 
which  (hall  be  imported  into  any  of  his  majefty's  domi- 
nions, from  any  foreign  country,  in  any  fhip  whatfoever, 
Ihall  be  liable  to  fuch  orders  made  concerning  quarantine. 

After  quarantine  ihall  have  been  duly  performed,  upon 
proof  to  be  made  on  oath  by  the  mailer  and  two  other  per- 
fons belonging  to  the  veffel,  or  of  two  or  three  creditable 
witneffes,  to  he  made  before  the  cuftomer,  comptroller, 
or  collector  of  the  port,  or  the  next  port,  where  quaran- 
tine fh.ill  be  performed,  or  before  any  of  their  deputies, 
or  any  juftice  of  the  peace  living  near  fuch  port,  or  if  in 
the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Aldernay,  Sark,  or  Man, 
before  any  two  jurats  or  magiftrates,  that  fuch  veffel,  and 
all  and  every  fuch  perfons,  are  free  from  infection;  and 
after  producing  a  certificate  figned  by  the  chief  officer, 
who  fuperintended  the  quarantine  of  that  lhip,  then  fuch 
cuftomer,  &c.  arc  required  to  give  a  certificate  thereof; 
and  thereupon  fuch  fhip,  and  all  perfons  belonging  to  her, 
fhall  be  liable  to  no  further  reftraint  or  detention  upon  the 
fame  account  for  which  quarantine  fhall  have  been  per- 
formed. 

The  officer  neither  for  oath  nor  certificate,  fhall  take 
anv  fee  or  reward. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  that  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandize, fhall  be  opened  and  aired  as  fhall  be  directed  in 
the  order  for  quarantine;  and  after  fuch  orders  have  been 
duly  complied  with,  the  goods  fhall  be  difcharged  with  a 
proper  certificate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fhip,  &c. 

Any  officer  that  ihall  demand  or  take  any  fee,  to  for- 
feit one  hundred  pounds,  with  treble  cofts  of  fuit. 

If  any  perfon,  appointed  to  fee  quarantine  duly  perform- 
ed, or  placed  as  a  watchman  upon  any  houfe,  lazaret, 
fhip,  or  other  place  for  performance  of  quarantine,  fhall 
defert  from  their  duty,  or  wilfully  permit  any  perfon,  fhip, 
goods,  or  merchandizes,  to  depart,  or  be  conveyed  out  of 
fuch  houfe,  &c.  or  if  any  perfon  give  a  falfe  certificate  of 
a  fhip's  having  duly  performed  her  quarantine  or  airing, 
every  fuch  perfon  (hall  fuffer  death  as  a  felon. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  conceal  from  the  officers  of  quaran- 
tine, or  convey  any  letter,  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dizes, from  any  fhip  under  quarantine,  or  from  any  laza- 
ret, &c.  where  goods  fhall  be  performing  quarantine,  eve- 
ry fuch  perfon  (ball  fuffer  death. 

When  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey, 
Jerfey,  Aldernay,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, or  the  Low-Countries,  fhall  he  infedled  with  the 
plague,  his  majefty,  by  proclamation,  may  prohibit  all 
boats  and  veflcls  under  twenty  tons  burthen,  from  fail- 
ing out  ofany  place  in  Great-Britain,  &c.  until  fecurity 
be  fiift  given  by  the  mailer,  to  the  fatisfailion  of  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  cufloms,  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
place  from  whence  fuch  veffel  fhall  fail,  by  bond,  with 
fufficient  fecurities,  in  the  penalty  of  300  1.  with  condi- 
tion, that  if  fuch  veffel  fhall  not  touch  at  any  place  men- 
tioned in  the  proclamation  ;  and  if  the  mader,  mariners, 
and  paffengers,  do  not  go  on  board  any  other  veffel  at 
fea,  and  if  fuch  mafters  fhall  not  permit  any  perfons  to 
come  on  board  from  any  other  veffel,  and  fhall  not  re- 
ceive any  goods,  &c.  out  of  any  other  veffel,  then  fuch 
bond  fhall  be  void  :  if  any  veffel  fhall  go  before  fuch  fecu- 
rity be  given,  every  fuch  veffel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  fhall  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  may  be 
ieized :  and  the  mailer,  and  every  mariner,  upon  the 
oath  of  a  creditable  witnefs  before  a  juflice  of  peace,  where 
fuch  offenders  fhall  be  found,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  20I. 
one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the 


parifh,  where  fuch  offenders  fhall  be  found ;  the  fame  to 
be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offenders  goods,  by 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  juflice,  before 
whom  fuch  offender  fhall  be  convitfted  :  and  for  want  of 
fufficient  diftrefs,  the  offender  to  be  fent  to  prifon  for  three 
months. 

By  29  Geo.  II.  the  place  of  quarantine  is  changed  from 
New  Grinfby,  and  appointed  at  St.  Helen's  Pool,  be- 
tween the  uninhabited  ifiands  of  St.  Helen's  Jean,  and 
North  Withell,  in  the  ifiand  of  Scilly,  or  to  fuch  other 
place  as  his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
fhall  appoint. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  an  Englifh  bill  of  health, 
which  is  given  at  the  cuftom-houfe  (figned  by  the  bench- 
ers) and  cofts  five  (hillings,  viz, 

"  Omnibus  chrifti  fidelibus,  ad  quos  praefentes  literas 
pervenerint ;  nos  miniftri  fereniffimi  principis  domini  no- 
(Iri  Georgii  tertii  regis  in  portu  civitatis  Londini  falutem. 
Cum  pium  fie  ac  honeftum  veritati  teftimonium  perhibere, 
ne  error  et  deceptio  prejudicii  ipfam  opprimat ;  cumque 
navis  nuncupata  cujus 

nauclerusfubdeoeft  qux  jam 

parata  eft  a  portu  dictae  civitatis  Londini  difcedcre,  et  ab 
hinc  deo  volente  pro  et  alia  loca  tranf- 

marina  cum  in  eadem  nave  adpellere, 

hinc  eft  quod  upiverfitati  veftrae  tenore  prsfentium  inno- 
tefcimus  fidemque  indubitatam  facimus,  quod  (deo  Optimo 
maximo  fumma  laus  attribuatur)  in  hacdifla  civitate  nulla 
pedis,  plaga,  nee  morbus  aliquis  periculofus,  aut  conta- 
giofus,  ad  prasfens  exiftit;  in  cujus  rei  teftimonium  figil- 
lum  officii  noflri  apponi  fecimus.  Datum  hoc  in  regis  telo- 
nio  civitatis  Londini  praediftae  anno  falutis 

chriilianre  fecundum  computationem  ecclefe  anglicanje 
millefimo  feptingentifimo  anno  que  regni 

dicti  fereniffimi  domini  noftri  Georgii  tertii.  dei  gratia 
magnae  Britannire,  &c.  Fidei  defenforis,  &c." 

The  fubfequent  is  copied  from  a  bill  of  health,  given  at 
Alicant  in  Spain,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  that  kingdom,  and  differing  only  in  form, 
from  thofe  of  Italy  and  other  parts,  this  duplicate  may 
fuffice  to  fhow  the  nature  and  contents  of  them  all. 

"  Universis  cujufvis  auiloritatis  falutem  in  domino; 
nos  regimen  illuftris  civitatis  Alicantis,  etVillaedeMucha- 
mel,  Teftamur,  quod  di£ta  civitas  et  villa  (deo  aufpice) 
optima  gaudent  falute,  et  nullius  contagiofi  morbi  veftigiis 
inficiuntur;  et  fidem  facimus  a  noftro  portu  difcedere  na- 
vem  nominatam.  cujus  dux  eft 

cum  nautis,  et  prout  affervit  viam 

dirigit  verfus  quare  oramus  ut  ilia 

ejufque  nautse,  fimul  cum  mercibus,  abfque  dubio  de  va- 
letudine  perfonarum,  et  locorum  unde  veniunt,  recipe- 
antur.  In  quorum  fidem  has  noftras  literas  manu  fcribas 
noftri  firmatas,  et  figillo  majori  noftrce  civitatis  munitas 
illi  concedimus.   Datis  Alicantis  die  menfis 

anno  a  nativitate  domini." 

Pro  illuftri  et  femper  fideliffima  civitate  Alicantis. 

N.  P. 

BILL  of  lading,  is  a  writing  wherein  mailers  of  fhips 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  goods  aboard,  and  oblige  them- 
felves  to  deliver  the  fame  in  good  order  and  condition  at 
the  place  where  they  are  configned  to.  There  muft  al- 
ways be  three  made  out,  and  in  England  they  are  to  be  on 
ftamped  paper,  otherwife  they  are  invalid,  of  which  one 
(hould  be  remitted  per  firft  poft  after  figning,  to  the  perfon 
the  goods  go  to,  another  to  be  fent  him  per  the  fhip,  and 
the  third  remain  with  the  fhipper ;  befide  which  a  fourth 
fhould  be  made  out  on  an  undamped  paper,  to  be  given 
the  mader  for  his  government. 

The  form  of  a  Bill  of  lading,  viz. 

Shipped  in  good  order  by  A.  B.  merchant, 
a  10  '     'n  an<^  uPon  tne  good  fhip  called 

whereof  C.  D.  is  mailer,  now  riding  at  an- 
chor in  the  river  of  Thames,  and  bound  for  Alicant  in 
Spain,  ten  bales  containing  fifty  pieces  of  broad  cloath, 
marked  and  numbered  as  per  margin,  and  are  to  be  deli- 
vered in  the  like  good  order  and  condition  at  Alicant  afore- 
faid  (the  danger  of  the  fea  excepted)  unto  E.  F.  merchant 
there,  or  to  his  affigns,  he  or  they  paying;  for  the  faid 
goods  per  freight,  with  primage  and  ave- 

rage accuftomed.     In  witnefs  whereof  the  mailer  or  pur- 
1  fer 
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fer  of  the  faid  (Lip  hath  affirmed  to  three  bills  of  lading  of 
this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  bills  being  accomplifh- 
ed,  the  other  two  to  ftand  void.     And  fo  God  fend  the 
good  {hip  to  her  defigned  port  in  fafety.     Amen. 
Dated  at  Lond. 

The  form  of  a  French  Bill  of  lading. 

Jesus  Maria  Joseph.  At  Marfeilles  the  7th  of 
March,  1766,  were  loaded  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
good  fafety,  at  the  port  and  harbour  of  this  city,  by  Mr. 
Charles,  for  the  account  of  Mr.  Ifabeau^  on  board  the  fhip 
called  the  St.  John  the  Baptift,  commanded  by  captain 
James  Rebutty,  to  carry  and  bring  with  God's  help,  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  deliver  to  Mr.  Pinaut,  merchant,  or 
to  his  afligns,  the  merchandizes  hereafter  mentioned,  to  wit, 

T  I.  I  fay,  two  tons  of  wine,  containing  eight 
N„  millerolles,  Further,   2.   I  fay,  two  bales    of  old 

I'2'  Flanders  tapeftries,  directed  to  Mr.  Ifabeau;  which 
abovefaid  merchandizes  have  beenfhipped  on  board  the  faid 
fhip  well  conditioned,  and  marked  with  the  mark  as  per 
margin ;  for  which,  when  delivered  by  God's  affiftance, 
at  the  faid  Havre  de  Grace,  without  any  thing  being  wet- 
ted or  fpoiled,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  faid  Sieur  Pinaut,  or 
his  agent,  for  freight,  three  fcore  and  fifteen  livres  per 
ton,  containing  fourteen  millerolls  of  this  city  for  the  wine, 
and  fix  livres  for  the  two  bales  of  tapeftry,  &c. 

Signed  Germa,  &c. 

The  form  of  a  Dutch  BiLL  of  lading. 

I  Charles  Pignet,  matter  under  God  of  the  veflel  called 
the  St.  Ann,  lying  at  prefent  at  anchor  before  Rotterdam, 
in  order  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  (which  God  fhall 
fend)  to  the  city  of  St.  Vallery,  where  my  true  unloading 
is  to  be  made,  confefs  to  have  received  on  board  my  faid 
Veffel  between  decks,  of  you  Mr.  William  Hunnaequin, 
■  the  following  merchandizes,  marked  and  number- 
{*,■  L"  ed  with  the  fame  mark  and  number  as  per  margin  ; 
the  whole  dry,  and  well  conditioned  ;  namely,  one 
bale,  containing  fix  half  pieces  of  woollen  cloath  ;  which 
merchandize  I  promife  to  deliver  to  Meffieurs  Manfes  and 
Anguieux,  or  to  their  commiffioner,  factor,  or  agent,  the 
dangers  and  accidents  of  the  fea  only  excepted.  And  for 
the  performance  of  what  is  here  faid  I  have  bound,  by 
thcfe  prefents,  my  perfon,  my  goods,  and  my  faid  fhip, 
fieight,  and  tackle,  and  {hewing  to  me  one  of  thefe  bills  of 
lading,  and  paying  to  me  for  the  freight  of  the  faid  mer- 
chandizes the  fum  of  five  guilders,  over  and  above  the  cu- 
ftonwy  average  and  duties.  In  witnefs  of  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  figned  with  my  own  fign  manual,  three 
bills  of, lading,  of  the  fame  tenor,  of  which  one  being  per- 
formed, the  others  fhall  remain  of  no  value.  Done  at  Rot- 
terdam, the  15th  of  September  1765. 

Signed  Charles  Piquet. 

If  goods  by  bills  of  lading  are  configned  to  A,  A  is  the 
owner,  and  muft  bring  the  action  againft  the  matter  of  the 
fhip,  if  they  are  loft.  But  if  they  be  fpecial,  to  be  deli- 
vered to  A,  to  the  ufe  of  B,  B  ought  to  bring  the  a£tion. 
But  if  the  bill  be  general  to  A,  and  the  invoice  only 
fhews  that  they  are  upon  the  account  of  B,  A  ought  al- 
ways to  bring  the  adtion,  for  the  property  is  in  him,  and 
B  has  only  a  truft,  per  mam  curiam.  And  per  Holt, 
chief  juftice,  the  affignee  of  a  bill  of  lading  has  fuch  a  pro- 
perty as  that  he  may  aflign  it  over.  And  Shower  faid, 
that  it  had  been  adjudged  fo  in  the  exchequer.  Lord  Ray- 
mond,  271.     Evans  V '.  Martlett. 

BILL  of  parcels,  is  an  account  given  by  the  feller  to 
the  buyer,  containing  the  particulars  of  all  the  forts,  and 
prices  of  the  goods  bought. 

BILL,  iu  parliament,  fignifies  a  paper  containing  fome 
propofuions  offered  to  the  houfe  to  be  patted  by  them, 
and  then  it  is  prefented  to  the  king  to  pafs  it  into  an  afl:  or 
law. 

BILL  of  fale,  is  a  folemn  contraiSr,  under  feal,  where- 
by a  nun  pafles  the  right  or  intereft  that  he  has  in  goods 
or  chattels;  for  if  a  man  promifes,  or  gives  any  chattels, 
without  valuable  confideration,  or  without  delivering  pof- 
f-fiion,  this  alters  no  property,  becaufe  it  is  nudum  paclum, 
tmde  non  oritur  attio  ;  but  if  a  man  fells  goods  by  deed  un- 
der fale  duly  executed,  this  alters  the  property  between 
the  parties,  though  there  be  no  confideration,  or  no  de- 
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livery  of  pofleffion,  becaufe  a  man  is  expofed  to  deny  his 
own  deed,  or  affirm  any  thing  contrary  to  the  manifeft  fo- 
lemnity  of  contracting. 

But  what  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  under  this  head,  is 
the  ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  cap.  5.  by  which  it  is  enaded, 
"  That  all  fraudulent  conveyances  of  lands,  &c.  goods 
and  chattels,  to  avoid  the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  fhall 
(as  againft  the  party  only,  whofe  debt,  or  duty,  is  fo 
endeavoured  to  be  avoided)  be  utterly  void,  except  grants 
made  bona  fide,  and  on  a  good  (which  is  conftrued  a  valu- 
able) confideration."  And  by  the  latter  claufe  of  that 
ftatute  it  is  provided,  "  That  all  parties  to  fuch  fraudu- 
lent conveyance,  who  being  privy  thereunto,  fhall  wit- 
tingly juftify  the  fame  to  be  done  bona  fide,  and  on  good 
confideration  ;  or  fhall  alien  or  aflign  any  lands,  leafe,  or 
goods,  fo  to  them  conveyed  as  aforefaid,'  fhall  forfeit  one 
year's  value  of  the  lands,  leafe,  rent,  common,  or  other 
profit  out  of  the  fame,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  goods  ; 
and,  being  thereof  convicted,  fhall  fuffer  half  a  year's  im- 
prifonment  without  bail,  the  forfeiture  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  queen  and  the  party  grieved." 

For  the  explanation  of  this  ftatute  the  fallowing  cafes  may 
fei  ve. 

A  being  indebted  to  B  in  400  1.  and  to  C  in  200  1.  C 
brings  debt  againtt  him,  and  pending  rhe  writ,  A  being  pof- 
fefied  of  goods  and  chatties  to  the  value  of  300 1.  makes  a 
fecret  conveyance  of  them  all,  without  exception,  to  B, 
in  fatisfacfion  of  his  debt;  but,  notwithftanding  continues 
in  pofleffion  of  them,  and  fells  fome  of  them,  and,  others 
ot  them,  being  fheep,  he  fets  a  mark  on  ;  and  refolved  that 
it  was  a  fraudulent  gift  and  fale,  within  the  aforefaid  fta- 
tute, and  fhall  not  prevent  C  of  his  execution  for  his  jult 
debt ;  for  though  fuch  fale  hath  one  of  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  ftatute,  being  made  to  a  creditor,  for  his 
juft  debt,  and  confequently,  on  a  valuable  confideration, 
yet  it  wants  the  other  ;  for  the  owner's  continuing  in  pof- 
feffion,  is  a  fixed  and  undoubted  character  of  a  fraudulent 
conveyance,  becaufe  the  pofleffion  is  the  only  indicium  of 
the  property  of  a  chattel,  and,  therefore,  this  fale  is  not 
made  bona  fide.  3  Co.  80.  Mo.  638.  2  Buljl.  226.  Twine's 
cafe. 

Upon  the  fame  reafons  the  following  cafe  turns :  A  is 
indebted  to  five  feveral  perfons  to  the  fum  of  20  1.  each, 
and  having  goeds  to  the  val  ue  of  20  I .  makes  a  gift  of  them 
to  one  of  the  five,  in  fatisfaction  of  his  debt,  but  upon 
this  fecret  truft  between  them,  that  the  grantee,  in  com- 
panion to  his  circumftances,  fhould  deal  favourably  with 
him,  in  permitting  him,  or  fome  other  for  him,  to  ufe 
and  poflefs  the  faid  goods,  paying  this  creditor  as  he  was 
able,  and  could  afford  it,  the  faid  debt  of  20  1.  And  refol- 
ved to  be  a  fradulent  conveyance  and  deed  of  fale.  3.  Co. 
81.  Mo.  639. 

So  that  in  cafe  if  A  makes  a  bill  of  fale  of  all  his  goods, 
in  confideration  of  blood  and  natural  affection  to  his  fon, 
or  one  of  his  relations,  it  is  a  void  conveyance  in  refpecf 
of  creditors;  for  the  confideration  of  blood,  &c.  which 
are  made  the  motives  of  this  gift,  are  efteemed  in  then- 
nature  inferior  to  valuable  confideration,  which  are  nccef- 
farily  required  in  fuch  fales,  by  13  Eliz.  cap.  5.  And 
this  is  a  conftrucftion  fuitable  to  the  ftricteft  rules  of  equi- 
ty ;  for,  if  confiderations  of  blood  or  natural  affecStion 
were  allowed  to  be  of  equal  dignity  with,  or  to  come  un- 
der the  notion  of  valuable  confiderations  required  by  this 
ftatute,  then  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  debtor,  by 
fuch  conveyances  of  his  perfonal  eftate  to  his  kindred,  to 
build  a  family,  upon  a  conduft  to  his  creditors,  which 
carries  in  it  all  the  firains  of  injuftice  and  collufive  deal- 
ing: moreover,  there  is  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  fuch 
fales  to  relations  are  conftantly  attended  with  a  fecret  truft 
and  perfonal  confidence  of  recovering  part  of  the  goods  to 
the  vender  for  his  fubfiftence,  fo  that  they  are  intirely  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fcheme  laid  down  by  the  ftatute,  and 
therefore  void  and  illegal.  2  Rot.  Abr.  yyg.  3  Co.  81. 
Palm.   214. 

A  poflefi'ed  of  divers  goods  to  the  value  of  250 1.  by  co- 
vin to  defraud  his  creditors,  made  a  gift  thereof  to  his 
daughter,  on  condition  to  be  void  on  payment  of  twenty 
{hillings.  Adjudged  that  it  was  apparently  a  fraudulent 
conveyance,  and  void.  Cro.  Eliz,  810.  Bethel  verfus 
Stanhope. 

As 
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As  the  owner's  continuing  in  pofleffion  of  his  goods, 
after  his  bill  of  /ale  of  them,  is  an  undoubted  badge  of  a 
fraudulent  conveyance,  becaufe  the  pofleffion  is  the  only 
indicium  of  the  property  of  a  chattel,  which  is  a  thing  un- 
fixed and  tranfitory;  fo  there  are  other  marks  and  cha- 
racters of  fraud  j  as  a  general  conveyance  of  them  all, 
without  any  exception  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  prefumed 
that  a  man  will  flrip  himfelf  intirely  of  all  his  perfonal  pro- 
perty, not  excepting  his  bedding  and  wearing  apparel, 
unlefs  there  was  fome  fecret  correfpondence  and  good  un- 
derftanding  fettled  between  him  and  the  vendee,  for  a  pri- 
vate occupancy  of  all,  or  fome  part  of  the  goods,  for  his 
fupport ;  alfo  a  fecret  manner  of  tranfa&ing  fuch  bills  of 
/ale  and  unufual  claufes  in  it;  as  that  it  is  made  honeftly, 
truly,  and  bona  fide;  are  marks  of  fraud  and  collufion ; 
for  fuch  an  artful  and  forced  drefs  and  appearance,  give  a 
fufpicion  and  jealoufy  of  fome  defect  varniflied  over  with 
it.     3  Co.  8 1.     Mod.  638. 

If  goods  continue  in  pofleffion  of  the  vender,  after  a  bill 
0/ '/ale  of  them,  though  there  is  a  claufe  in  the  bill  that  the 
vender  fliall  account  annually  with  the  vendee  for  them, 
yet  it  is  a  fraud  ;  fince,  if  fuch  colouring  were  admitted, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  to  avoid  the  provi- 
fions  and  cautions  of  the  aforefaid  a£t.     Mod.  638. 

A  man  takes  a  wife,  and  afterwards  marries  another, 
his  firft  wife  living,  and  by  deed  gave  part  of  his  goods  to 
his  pretended  fecond  wife;  it  feems  this  is  a  fraudulent 
gift  within  13  Eliz.  and  by  the  common  law  too,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  creditors,  becaufe  made  without  any  valuable  con- 
fideration ;  for  the  fecond  pretended  marriage  is  fo  far 
from  coming  under  the  notion  of  a  confederation,  that  it 
is  a  crime  punifhable  by  law.  2  Leon.  223.  Stamford's 
Cafe,  per  Dyer. 

Where  there  is  an  abfolute  conveyance,  or  gift,  of  a 
leafe  for  years,  and  the  perfon  who  makes  it  continues  in 
pofleffion  after  fuch  fale,  the  gift  is  fraudulent,  becaufe 
attended  with  that  diftinguifliing  character  of  a  fraud ;  but 
if  the  conveyance,  or  fale,  be  conditional,  as  that  upon 
payment  of  fo  much  money,  the  leafe  ihall  go  to  the 
vendee;  their  continuance  in  pofleffion  after  the  gift,  does 
not  make  it  fraudulent,  becaufe  the  vendee  is  not  to  have 
the  leafe  in  pofleffion,  till  he  performs  the  condition. 

A  has  a  leafe  of  lands  for  (ixty  years,  if  he  fo  long 
lives,  and  forges  a  leafe  for  ninety  years  abfolutely,  and 
by  indenture,  reciting  this  forged  leafe,  bargains  and  fells 
it  for  valuable  confiderations,  together  with  his  intereft  in 
the  land,  to  B.  In  this  cafe  B  is  not  a  purchafer  within 
27  Eliz.  cap.  4.  for  though  there  were  general  words  in 
the  fale  to  pafs  the  true  intereft,  yet  it  is  plain  that  it  ne- 
ver was  contra&ed  for,  or  originally  included  in  the  bar- 
gain ;  fo  that  the  bargain  being  made  of  an  imaginary  in- 
tereft, the  bargainee  can  never  come  under  the  character 
of  a  real  purchafer,  to  defeat  the  purchafer  of  the  true  leafe 
of  fixty  years  which  A  was  really  poflefled  of.  Co.  Lit.  3. 
Sir  Richard  Cobham's  Ca/e. 

A,  by  bill  of  fale,  made  over  his  goods  to  a  truftee, 
for  B,  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  was  fo  reputed, 
and  he  alfo  purchafed  the  leafe  of  a  houfe  wherein  he 
dwelt,  in  the  name  of  a  truftee,  and  declared  the  truft 
thereof  to  himfelf  for  life,  then  in  truft  for  B,  during  the 
refidue  of  the  term ;  and  his  bill  of  fale  was  held  fraudu- 
lent, as  to  creditors  ;  but  as  to  the  declaration  of  the  truft 
of  the  term,  the  court  held  it  good,  and  not  liable  to  A's 
debts,  the  term  being  never  in  him,  and  being  fo  fettled 
at  the  time  it  was  purchafed,  and  A  might  have  given  the 
money  to  B,  who  might  have  purchafed  it  for  herfelf,  and 
in  her  own  name.  2  Vern.  490.  Decreed  in  equity  between 
Fletcher  and  Lady  Ledley. 

If  A  makes  a  bill  of  fale  to  B,  a  creditor,  and  after- 
wards to  C,  another  creditor,  and  delivers  pofleffion  at  the 
time  of  the  fale  to  neither,  after  C  gets  pofleffion  of  them, 
and  B  takes  them  out  of  his  pofleffion,  C  cannot  main- 
tain trefpafs,  becaufe  the  firft  bill  of  fale  is  fraudulent  againft 
creditors,  and  fo  is  the  fecond  ;  yet  they  both  bind  A, 
and  B's  is  the  elder  title  ;  and  the  naked  pofleffion  of  C 
ought  not  to  prevail  againft  to  title  of  B,  that  is  prior, 
where  both  are  equally  creditors,  and  pofleffion,  at  the 
time  of  the  bill  of  fale,  is  delivered  over  to  neither.  Abr. 
Eq.  148.  Baker  v.  Lloyd.  Per  Holt. 
Bill  of  '/lore,  is  a  kind  of  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom- 
29. 


houfe  to  merchants,  to  carry  fuch  ftores  and  provifions  as 
are  neceflary  for  their  voyage,  cuftom-free. 

Bill  of  fufferance,  is  a  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  to  a  merchant,  to  fuffer  him  to  trade  from  one  Eng- 
lilh  port  to  another,  without  paying  cuftom.  Statute 
14  Car.  II.  cap.  11. 

Bill  of  trade,  both  wholefale  and  retail,  as  alfo  among 
trades- people  and  workmen,  fignifies  an  account  of  mer- 
chandizes or  goods  delivered  to  a  perfon,  or  of  work  done 
for  one. 

In  thofe  bills  muft  be  fet  down  the  fums  of  money  re- 
ceived on  account,  which  ought  to  be  dedufted  from  the 
fum  total. 

BILLET-WOOD,  is  fmall  wood  for  fuel,  which  muft 
be  three  feet  and  four  inches  long,  and  feven  inches  and  a 
half  in  compafs,  &c.  Juftices  of  peace  fhall  inquire  by 
the  oaths  of  fix  men  of  the  affize  of  billet,  and  being  under 
fize,  it  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  poor.  Stat.  43  Eliz.  9  Ann. 
cap.  15.     See  Fuel. 

BILLINGSGATE- Market  to  be  kept  evety  day,  and 
toll  is  appointed  by  ftatute  :  all  perfons  buying  fifh  in  this 
market  may  fell  the  fame  in  any  other  matket  by  retail ; 
but  none  but  fiihmongers  fhall  fell  in  fhops :  if  any  perfon 
(hall  buy  any  quantity  of  fifh  at  Billingfgate  for  others,  or 
any  fifhmonger  fhall  ingrofs  the  market,  they  incur  a  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds.  And  fifh  irhported  by  foreigners 
fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  veflels,  &c.  10  and  12  Will.  III. 
cap.  24.  See  Fish  and  Fishermen,  for  other  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  Billing/gate-market. 

BILLON,  in  coinage,  a  kind  of  bafe  metal,  either  of 
gold  or  filver,  in  which  copper  is  the  predominant  metal. 

Mr.  Boutterouc  fays,  that  ail  gold  under  twenty-one 
carats  fine,  is  properly  billon  of  gold ;  and  all  filver  under 
ten  penny-weights,  is  billon  of  filver. 

BILLOT,  Billo  ;  bullion  of  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafs 
before  it  is  coined.     Cowel. 

BINARY-  Arithmetic,  a  method  of  computing  firft  pro- 
pofed  by  M.  Leibnitz,  and  more  largely  explained  by  Jof. 
Pelican  of  Prague,  in  a  treatife,  intitled  Arithmeticus  Per- 
feclus,  qui  tria  Numerdre  Ne/cit,  17 12. 

In  this  method  of  computation,  inftead  of  the  ten  figures 
madeufe  of  in  common  arithmetic,  only  o  and  i  are  ufed, 
and  the  cypher  multiplies  every  thing  by  2.  This  1  is  one, 
10  two,   11  three,  100  four,  &c. 

BINNELANDS-PASS.  Thus  they  call  at  Amfter- 
dam,  and  in  all  the  other  towns  under  the  dominion  of  the 
ftates-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  kind  of  pafs- 
port,  which  people  are  obliged  to  take,  when  they  would 
tranfport  any  merchandize  from  one  town  to  another^ 
without  paying  any  duty  of  importation  or  exportation. 
That  pafs-port  cofts  but  twenty-four  ftivers ;  but  it  muft  be 
brought  back  within  fix  weeks,  with  a  difcharge  from  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  certifying,  that  the  mer- 
chandizes are  arrived  at  the  place  they  weredefighed  for; 
otherwife  the  owner  would  be  obliged  to  pay  duty  for 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  Clipped  for  exportation  into  fo- 
reign countries. 

Binneland,  is  a  Dutch  word,  which  fignifies  inland. 
BIRCH- TREE,  in  Latin  betula,  is  a  tree  of  a  middling 
height :  its  branches  are  thin,  flexible,  and  bending.  The 
outward  rind  of  the  trunk  is  thick,  rough,  white,  and  full 
of  crevices :  but  the  inward  rind  is  thin  and  fmooth,  like 
parchment ;  the  ancients  ufed  it  inftead  of  paper :  the  wood 
of  this  tree  is  white ;  the  leaves  are  pretty  broad,  peaked 
and  indented  on  the  edges ;  and  like  thofe  of  the  black 
poplar,  are  green,  tender,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bitter  tafte. 
Its  flowers  are  catkins,  of  the  length  of  long  pepper,  with 
feveral  leaves  placed  like  fcales,  and  fattened  to  a  fmall 
pedicle.  Thefe  catkins  leave  no  fruit  behind  them ;  the 
fruit  is  produced  at  a  diftance,  on  different  parts  of  the 
fame  tree :  it  looks  firft  like  a  fmall  ear  of  corn,  with  fe- 
veral fcales,  which  becomes  afterwards  a  little  fquammofe 
cone,  of  which  the  fcales,  cut  for  the  moft  part  like  trefoil, 
cover  each  of  them  a  winged  feed.  This  tree  cafts  its 
outward  rind  every  year.  It  grows  in  a  poor  foil,  or 
marfhy  places. 

The  timber  of  this  tree,  though  accounted  the  worft  of 

all  others,  yet  is  not  without  its  various  ufes.     The  turners 

often  ufe  it  to  make  chairs,  &c.   and  the  hufbandmen  for 

making  ox-yokes :  it  is  alfo  planted  for  hop-poles,  hoops, 

4  T  &c. 
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&c.  and  is  proper  likewife  to  make  balkets  ef  its  branches; 
but  in  places  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  it  is  kept  of- 
ten cut  to  make  brooms,  and  turns  to  very  good  account. 

BIRD-CAGE-MAKER.  One  of  this  bufinefs  has  oc- 
cafion  for  very  little  learning,  and  no  great  ftrength  ;  but  it 
requires  fome  ingenuity  to  be  able  to  perform  in  a  mafterly 
manner  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  bird- 
cage-maker. With  refpedt  to  cages,  they  make  fome  of 
feveral  guineas  value.  They  alfo  make  all  traps  and  gins, 
fieves  and  fcreens  formed  of  wire ;  and  fome  of  the  fhop- 
keepers  deal  largely  in  wire.  They  ufually  take  five  oc 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who,  on  commencing 
journeyman,  will  be  able,  if  he  is  a  good  hand,  to  get 
fifteen  or  twenty  {hillings  a  week.  A  matter  in  the  fhop- 
way  may  fet  up  with  one  hundred  pounds;  but  if  he  en- 
gages in  the  wholefale  wire-trade,  he  ought  to  have  at 
Jeaft  three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  There  are  very  few 
of  this  bufinefs  in  London  ;  and  moft  of  the  fhops  are  in 
Crooked-lane,  New  Fifh-ftreet. 

BIRDS  NESTS,  a  kind  of  fpice  very  much  efteemed 
in  China,  and  throughout  all  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  to  be 
found  inTonquin  and  in  Cochin-china,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  Campa  or  Champa,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  between  both.  The  birds  which  make  thofe  nefts  to 
lay  their  eggs,  and  hatch  their  young  ones  in,  are 
pretty  much  like  fwallows  :  in  coupling  time,  there  iflues 
from  their  bills  a  clammy  foam,  or  glutinous  matter,  which 
is  the  only  material  they  build  their  nefts  with ;  they  fatten 
them  to  the  rocks,  by  applying  to  them  that  glutinous  fub- 
ftance, by  feveral  layers,  the  one  over  the  other,  as  the 
former  becomes  dry.  Thefe  nefts  are  of  the  form  of  a 
middle-fized  fpoon,  but  the  brims  are  higher. 

There  are  fo  many  of  thefe  kinds  of  nefts,  that  they 
gather  every  year  feveral  hundred  weight  of  them,  which 
are  almoft  all  carried  into  China,  where  they  are  fold  for 
five  taals  -per  hundred  weight,  which  amount  to  about  a 
hundred  Spanifh  ducats.  They  are  thought  to  be  good 
for  the  ftomach  and  the  head,  and  give  a  delicious  tafle  to 
the  meat  feafoned  with  them. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  nicely  to  obferve  the  natural  ob- 
jects, which  one  fees  or  hears  mentioned  in  the  Indies, 
this  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  but  very  imperfectly  de- 
fcribed  by  travellers.  We  fhould,  therefore,  be  fatisfied 
to  know  them  from  their  account  but  by  parts,  till  time 
and  repeated  obfervations,  give  us  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
them.  The  firft  relations  always  prefent  us  with  fomething 
wonderful ;  but  the  wonder  decreafes,  in  proportion  as 
things  are  more  accurately  obferved,  and  become  more  fa- 
miliar to  us.  When  it  is  reported  that  in  the  Indies  the 
people  eat  birds-nefts,  there  is  no  man  but  muft  wonder  at 
it;  nay,  many  think  they  are  impofed  upon,  becaufe  it 
appears  to  them  quite  repugnant  to  nature,  or  at  leaft  very 
little  acceptable  to  the  palate. 

The  thing  feems  more  furprizing  ftill,  if  we  fay,  that 
thofe  nefts  are  eaten  not  as  a  fpice,  as  Monf.  Savary 
afferts,  who  has  been  milled  by  fome  erroneous  memoirs, 
but  as  a  true  food,  very  nourifhing  and  falubrious. 

The  travellers  who  mention  thefe  nefts,  have  not 
been  well  informed  of  the  places  where  they  are  found, 
nor  of  the  fubftance  they  are  compofed  of,  nor  of  the  real 
ufe  that  is  made  of  them.  Of  all  this  we  fhall  here  give  an 
account,  with  a  true  defcription  of  thofe  nefts,  which  none 
have  yet  accurately  defcribed. 

The  bird  which  makes  them  is  a  kind  of  fwallow,  the 
upper  part  of  whofebody,  including  the  head  and  tail,  is  of 
abluifhblack,  and  the  under-part  is  white:  its  head  is  fmall, 
its  bill  fhort,  thick,  crooked,  bluifh,  and  very  mining : 
its  legs  are  fhort  and  Aim,  its  wings  very  long,  extending 
far  beyond  its  tail. 

This  kind  of  fwallows  dwell  upon  high  rocks,  which 
are  the  true  places  where  they  neftle.  There  are  feen  vaft 
numbers  of  them  in  all  the  Sunda  Ifles,  in  the  Moluccas, 
in  the  Iflands  of  New-Guinea,  in  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
and  on  all  the  coaft  of  the  main  land,  which  lies  between 
the  peninfula  of  Malacca  as  far  as  Cina ;  that  is  to  fay,  in 
fuch  places  as  are  mountainous,  and  full  of  rocks:  which 
is  quite  different  from  what  Tavernier  and  father  Tachard 
tell  us  of  their  nefts,  afferting  that  they  are  no  where  to  be 
met  with  but  in  Tonquin  and  Cochinchina.  This  kind  of 
fwallows  muft  needs  abound  moft  plentifully  in  all  thefe 


places,  flnce  feveral  thoufands  of  pounds  are  taken  for 
them  yearly,  and  great  quantities  ufed  for  the  table  in  the 
Indies. 

Thefe  nefts  differ  fomething  from  one  another  in  their 
fize,  thicknefs,  colour,  and  weight.  Their  diameter  com- 
monly is  full  three  fingers  breadth  at  the  top,  and  their  per- 
pendicular breadth,  which  is  greateft  in,  the  middle,  does 
not  exceed  an  inch.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  nefts  is 
white,  or  reddifh,  and  fomewhat  tranfparent:  in  fome 
nefts,  and  in  certain  places,  it  is  mixed  with  a  dark  purple* 
Their  thicknefs  is  near  that  of  a  filver  fpoon.  The  form 
of  one  of  thefe  nefts  is  not  much  unlike  a  fea-faell ;  and  is, 
as  it  were,  an  irregular  femicircle,  whofe  diameter,  or  fide, 
which  is  about  three  inches  long,  is  that  which  is  fixed  to  the 
rock  where  the  bird  built  it.  Its  weight  is  about  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce,  fometimes  a  little  more,  and  fometimes  a 
little  lefs. 

Thole  nefts  are  very  brittle,  and  their  fubftance  being 
broke  in  pieces,  fhines  in  the  infide  like  gum.  As  the 
matter  was  applied  by  the  induftry  of  the  bird,  in  liquid 
and  clammy  threads,  the  nefts  feem  wrinkled,  or  flightly 
furrowed  on  the  furface.  All  that  we  have  been  affert- 
ing in  this  defcription,  muft  be  underftood  of  the  nefts 
that  are  very  dry,  and  have  been  long  kept ;  for,  on  thofe 
inacceffible  places  where  they  are  fattened,  they  are  more 
limber,  larger  in  their  dimenfions,  and  heavier. 

As  to  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made,  travellers 
have  been  puzzled  to  know  what  it  is ;  moft  of  them  have 
thought  it  to  be  a  kind  of  clammy  foam,  -which  iflues 
from  the  bills  of  thofe  birds  in  coupling-time,  as  Monf. 
Savary  afferts  after  them. 

But  here  follows  an  account  that  muft  undeceive  the 
public.  Thefe  fwallows  do,  indeed,  build  their  nefts  in 
coupling- time,  as  all  other  birds  do,  and  particularly  our 
fwallows ;  but  then,  like  ours,  they  go  and  fetch  elfe- 
where  the  materials  for  building  their  nefts.  As  every 
kind  of  volatiles  have  their  different  ways  of  building  their 
nefts,  and  even  the  fame  kind  in  different  climates;  fo 
thefe  fwallows  ufe  a  particular  fubftance,  different  from 
that  ufed  by  any  other  bird.  It  is  an  animal  fubftance, 
which  they  go  and  fetch  on  the  fea-fhore ;  they  fix  on  a 
kind  of  ftar-fifh,  whofe  fubftance,  or  flefh,  refembles  a 
flimy  and  vifcid  jelly,  which,  the  fea  ebbing,  leaves  on 
the  fhore ;  of  this  they  take  whole  bills  full,  which  each 
bird  carries  to  the  place  where  it  defigns  to  make  its  neft  ; 
applying  it  by  threads  one  over  the  ether  at  feveral  times, 
flying  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  while,  till  the  neft 
be  finifhed.  Some  people  pretend  that  thefe  birds  get  that 
glutinous  matter  from  a  kind  of  oyfters,  or  fome  other 
fhell-fifh,-  which  abounds  in  thofe  feas,  and  are  of  the 
kind  called  in  Latin  chama,  which  is  a  fort  of  cockle.  It 
may  be  that  thofe  fwallows  take  the  materials  of  their  nefts 
from  both  thefe  forts  of  fea  infects ;  their  crooked  and 
ftrong  bills  fhew  fufficiently  that  they  are  able  to 
tear  thofe  animals  to  pieces,  and  take  their  fubftance 
away. 

To  come  now  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  infects,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved, that  they  are  by  no  means  fought  for  on  account 
of  their  tafte  only,  as  is  in  fome  relations  falfely  afferted  : 
for  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  an  infipid  tafte,  which 
muft  be  heightened  with  feafoning,  mixing  them  with  good 
meat,  to  make  them  good  and  palatable ;  fo  far  are  they 
from  ferving  inftead  of  fpice  to  feafon  other  meat,  as  was 
thought  formerly. 

But  they  are  reckoned  good,  light,  and  wholefome  food, 
very  proper  for  fick  people  ;  they  are  fo  well  dreffed  with 
feveral  other  good  ingredients,  that  they  prove  an  excellent 
difh  to  thofe  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  ;  and  as  the  ma- 
terials with  which  they  are  made  come  from  fifh,  they  are 
not  infalubrious. 

The  Dutch  ufe  a  great  many  of  thefe  nefts,  and  as  ma- 
ny in  proportion  as  the  Chinefe,  both  at  Batavk,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  Their  mips,  efpecially, 
have  always  a  large  provifion  of  them  for  the  table  of  their 
officers,  which  ferve  them  inftead  of  garden-ftuff,  either 
in  foups,  or  dreffed  in  the  form  of  a  mefs. 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  bird's-nefts  is  very  clean,  and 
free  from  all  manner  of  filth.  There  are  feen,  fometimes 
fmall  feathers  adhering  to  the  inward  furface  of  the  neft, 
but  they  are  eafily  feparated,  when  ths  neft  is  put  for  fome 
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time  in  water  to  (bale,  in  Order  to  mellow  and  prepare 
them  for  dreffing.  They  are  white,  and  pretty  much 
like  vermicelli ;  fo  that  they  are  pleafant  enough  to  the 
fight. 

Of  late  years  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh;  bring 
fome  of  thefe  nefts  into  Europe,  to  make  the  curious 
tafte  of  them,  or  to  adorn  cabinets  with  them,  rather 
than  for  any  other  ufe.  In  this  laft  cafe  they  are  worth 
keeping. 

Thefe  nefts  are  fold  at  Batavia  from  one  rixdollar  and 
an  half,  to  two  rixdollars,  Dutch  money,  per  pound  : 
they  are  fold  in  parcels,  being  placed  very  regularly,  the 
one  within  the  other,  neatly  tied  with  firings  of  reeds,  and 
neatly  woven,  as  it  were,  in  a  bafket-boot  fafhion,  with 
holes,  through  which  the  nefts  are  feen.  Memoirs  of 
Mr.  Garcin. 

BIRMINGHAM  Hard-ware-men,  or  dealers  of  the  city 
of  London,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  hardwares,  are  fo  called 
becaufe  they  principally  trade  in,  and  moftly  wholefale, 
all  forts  of  tools,  fmaller  utenfils,  toys,  buckles,  buttons, 
in  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  &c.  made  in  London,  and  the  great 
trading  towns  of  Birmingham  in  Warwickfhire,  and  Shef- 
field in  Yorkshire,  where  many  thoufand  of  artizans,  in 
different  branches,  are  conftantly  employed,  but  for  the 
moft  part  in  the  fmithery  and  cutlery'ways. 

There  are  but  few  of  thefe  in  London ;  yet  almoft  all  of 
them  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade,  and  are  reputed 
wealthy.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  much  lefs  to  de- 
fcribe,  the  numerous  articles  that  pafs  through  their  hands : 
therefore  a  youth,  defirous  to  ferve  an  apprenticefhip  to 
this  bufinefs,  fhould  be  ready  and  acute,  not  want  a  good 
memory,  write  a  plain  hand,  know  arithmetic,  and  fome- 
what  of  book-keeping. 

This  trade  will  require  at  leaft  five  hundred  pounds  to 
fet  a  man  up ;  and  one  that  intends  to  purfue  bufinefs  with 
fpirit,  may  employ  two  thoufand  pounds. 

BIRTH,  in  marine  affairs,  fignifies  a  proper  place  for 
a  fhip  to  ride  in ;  alfo,  the  diftance  between  a  fliip  and  the 
fhore,  &c.  when  fhe  is  under  fail. 

Birth,  alfo  fignifies  a  place  feparated  by  canvas,  &c. 
where  the  failors  mefs,  and  put  their  chefts. 

BIS,  twice,  ufed  in  accompts  to  denote  duplicates  of 
folio,  or  of  accompts. 

BISA,  Biza,  or  Bize,  is  a  money  of  Pegu,  with  the 
fame  currency  as  a  half  ducat.  Biza,  or  piza,  is  alfo  a 
weight  in  the  fame  kingdom  for  weighing  of  merchandize; 
it  is  about  2  lb.  5  oz.  heavy  weight  of  Venice,  or  3  lb. 
90Z.  the  futtle,  or  light  weight  of  that  city;  it  likewife 
weighs  100  tecalis;  befides  this,  the  fmalleft  weights  are 
the  abucco,  weighing  I2|  tecalis;  the  agito,  weighing  2 
abocchis,  and  2  agiti  the  demi-biza,  that  is,  50  tecalis. 
Its  value  as  a  coin,  is  1  s.  8  d.  fterling,  and  as  a  weight, 
it  anfwers  to  12  ounces  averdupoize. 

B1SANTAGAR  is  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom 
of  Gufurate,  where  a  great  deal  of  cloth  and  thread  are 
made  for  tranfportation. 

BISCAY,  the  moft  north-eaft  principality  of  Old  Spain, 
which,  although  fubjecf  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  yet  they  ftile 
themfelves  lords  of  Bifcay.  As  generally  taken,  it  is  divided 
into  three  provinces,  viz.  Bifcay,  properly  fo  called,  Gui- 
pufcoa,  and  Alaba,  or  Alava.  The  whole  is  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  that  flip  of  Old  Caftile  which  reaches  to  the 
fea,  and  parts  Afturias  from  Bifcay  on  the  fouth.  The 
ridge  of  mountains  branching  from  the  Pyrenees,  feparate  it 
from  Old  Caftile  on  the  fouth-eaft,  as  the  fame  mountains 
part  it  again  from  Navarre,  and  the  little  river  Cidaro 
from  France,  on  the  eaft ;  and  on  the  north  fide  it  is 
wafhed  by  the  Cantabrian  fea,  called  commonly  the  Bay 
of  Bifcay.  The  whole  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  from'  north  to 
fouth,  where  broadeft,  fomewhat  lefs  than  fixty. 

The  country  is  mountainous  and  barren,  producing  nei- 
ther wheat,  barley,  wine,  nor  oil,  but  abundance  of  millet 
feed,  and  fruit ;  fo  that  cyder  is  here  in  plenty,  and  is 
the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants,  excepting  a  fmall 
fort  of  wine  made  there,  which  they  call  chacolino.  Some 
flax  is  likewife  produced  in  their  vallies,  and  abundance  of 
timber  for  fhipping  on  the  hills.  But  their  greateft  trea- 
fure  confifts  in  their  inexhauftible  mines  of  iron,  which  is 
efteemed  the  beft  i.i  the  whole  world,  and  is,  therefore, 
tranfported  thence  into  all  parts. 
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Here  are  whole  towns  of  fmiths,  that  carry  on  the  ma- 
nufacture of  all  forts  of  iron-work,  efpecially  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  way ;  and  their  workmanfhip  {•?  extremely 
neat  and  elegant.  There  are  likewife  very  confiderable 
quantities  of  wool  fhipped  ofF  into  moft  foreign  nations, 
from  their  fea- ports  where  they  have  an  important  woollert 
manufacture  of  fine  broad  cloths,  but  moft  of  the  wool  is 
brought  thither  from  Old  Caftile.  Some,  however,  they 
have  here;  but,  as  it  is  neither  fo  fine,  nor  in  any  quan- 
tity, they  manufacture  it  wholly  for  their  own  ufe. 

Qrdunna,  a  port-town  in  this  province,  fituate  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-Weft  of  Bilboa,  is  the  only  place  in  this 
province  that  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  city.  It  is  feated 
in  a  plentiful  vale,  furrounded  with  high  mountains,  and 
diftantabout  eighteen  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  more  con- 
fiderable for  its  trade  than  bignefs. 

Bilboa,  a  town,  but  no  city,  (though  few  cities  in  Spain 
are  larger,  but  many  fmaller ;  neither  does  any  city  in  the 
whole  north  part  of  Spain  equal  it  for  trade,)  has  a  very 
good  port ;  and,  though  it  ftands  fix  miles  from  the  fea, 
and  the  river  Ibaichaval,  or  Nervius,  on  which  it  ftands, 
is  very  fmall  and  narrow,  yet  the  channel  receives  fhips 
of  good  burden,  and  fmaller  veffels  come  up  to  the  very 
town-mole,  or  quay.  Two  things  make  this  a  place  of 
extraordinary  trade  :  firft,  its  being  the  neareft  fea-port  to 
Madrid,  fo  that,  from  hence,  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  efpecially  of  England,  Holland,  and  France, 
are  carried  by  land  thither;  and  this  caufes  a  great  im- 
portation of  thefe  goods.  It  is  not  a  place  of  any 
antiquity,  being  built,  as  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  fay,  in  the 
5'ear  1300;  but  it  came  into  trade,  and  grew  rich,  from 
the  goodnefs  of  its  port.  The  fecond  article  of  its  great- 
nefs  is,  the  export  of  thofe  two  capital  produfts  of  Spain, 
wool  and  iron ;  both  which  are  brought  chiefly  to  this 
port.  Much  of  the  iron,  alfo,  which  is  yi  quantity  inex- 
hauftible, and  in  quality  incomparably  good,  is  manu- 
factured here,  and  in  all  the  country  near  it ;  and  they 
make  here  all  thofe  necefiary  things  which  we  call  in 
England  hard-ware,  as  alfo  handy-craft  ftores,  in  which 
iron  is  neceffary,  fuch  as  mechanic  and  artificers  tools, 
and  tools  for  hufbandry,  nails,  locks,  chains,  jacks,  crows, 
pick-axes,  wheel-works,  &c.  as  alfo  fteel,  and  fteel- 
ware;  with  all  kinds  of  military  iron- work,  fuch  as 
fwords,  fire-arms  of  all  forts,  and  almoft  all  neceffary 
utenfils  made  of  that  metal.  Befides  this,  the  iron  and 
the  fteel  is  largely  exported  in  bars,  and  France  takes  off  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  it,  as  well  as  England. 

Here  is  alfo  a  fmall  fleet  of  fhips  fitted  out  annually  for 
the  whale-fifhery  at  Greenland,  or  Spitsbergen  ;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  fhips,  they  have  fucceeded  as 
well  as  other  nations,  and  fhewn  themfelves  as  fkilful  har- 
poniers  as  any. 

Dufcngo  ftands  fifteen  miles  diftant  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Bilboa,  on  a  fmall  river,  which  defcends  from  the  moun- 
tains, with  which  it  is  furrounded  on  the  land-fide.  It  is 
inhabited  by  about  fifteen  hundred  families,  moft  of  them 
employed  in  the  iron  manufacture,  fuch  as  fword-blades, 
hilts,  and  fuch  like  military  implements. 

St.  Sebajiian  is  a  noted  port  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and 
territory  of  Guipufcoa,  fituate  fifty-five  miles  eaft  of 
Bilboa,  and  twenty-five  fouth-weft  of  Bayonne.  In  this 
port  have  been  feen  upwards  of  a  hundred  Englifh  mer- 
chant-fhips  at  a  time,  which  have  been  made  prizes  by  the 
Spanifh  privateers,  in  times  of  war  with  Spain.  The 
moles  will  receive  two  hundred  fail  of  fhipping.  The  in- 
habitants do  not  amount  to  above  fixteen  hundred  families, 
in  two  parifhes ;  and  they  have  no  great  trade  but  in  time 
of  war,  by  privateering. 

It  being  neceffary  to  the  intereft  of  Britain  that  fhe  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  its  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  in  particular  attentively  watchful  of  every  mea- 
fure  they  purfue  with  relation  to  their  commercial  inte- 
refts ;  it  may  not  be  altogether  amifs  to  obferve  what  a  late 
very  ingenious  Spanifh  writer  has  faid,  with  regard  to  the 
Bifcayners,  efpecially  as  there  has  been  for  fome  years  a 
fpirit  rifing  in  Spain,  that  does  not  forebode  any  good  to  the 
trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  : 

"  The  navigation  and  commerce,  fays  this  Spanifh 
writer,  of  thefe  provinces  (meaning  Bifcay  and  Guipufcoa) 
by  fea,  have  been  much  impaired  by  lofing  feveral  fhips  in 
the  expeditions  of  the  late  war;   for  they  have  not  been 
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able  to  replace  them,  and  build  others,  as  they  have  had 
very  bad  harvefts,  and  are  not  yet  paid  the  whole  of  what 
was  due  to  them  for  freights,  and  other  things:  fo  that  it 
will  be  very  reafonable  and  expedient  to  order  the  balance 
of  their  accounts  to  be  paid  immediately,  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  build  and  fit  out  other  veffels,  and  thus  revive 
and  improve  their  fifliery  and  commerce  by  fea. 

"  As  it  is  alfo  certain  that  money  is  now  very  fcarce  in 
Guipufcoa,  where  the  principal  difburfements  were  ufually 
made  for  building  fhips,  and  other  neceffary  and  charge- 
able preparations  for  a  fifhery  that  is  any  ways  confider- 
able,  I  fliould  apprehend  it  a  very  good  piece  of  policy  to 
make  them  a  tender,  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thoufand  doubloons,  without  intereft,  for 
their  firft  expences,  which  ufually  run  high,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  their  repaying  it  in  fix  years.  My  intention  is, 
that  in  the  two  firft  years  they  be  not  obliged  to  return  any 
part  of  it;  but,  in  the  four  following,  to  do  it  in  equal 
payments,  till  the  whole  be  difcharged ;  and,  for  a  fecu- 
rity  that  the  loan  be  repaid  in  the  form  and  manner  that 
fhall  be  ftipulated,  let  the  province  of  Guipufcoa  ftand  en- 
gaged for  it,  befides  the  joint  bonds  given  by  the  private 
perfons  who  are  to  receive  the  money.  That  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  money,  the  execution  of  the  bonds,  the 
fecurities,  and  other  points,  may  be  well  conducted,  and 
with  all  the  precaution  that  is  requifite  on  fuch  occafion, 
let  there  be  chofen  out  of  that  province,  or  fent  from  the 
court,  a  minifter  of  known  abilities  and  public  fpirit, 
charged  with  this  commiffion,  to  difpofe  their  minds  to  it, 
encourage  afibciations,  and  every  thing  that  fliould  tend 
to  enlarge  the  fifhery  of  bacalao-,  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, as  alfo  the  fiiheries  for  whales,  herrings,  &c. 
in  thofe  parts  where  found  to  be  in  plenty. 

"  Should  the  Englifh,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  reafons 
above-mentioned,  ftill  perfift  in  difturbing  his  majefty's 
fubjedts  in  this  fifhery,  and  it  be  not  proper  to  employ  force 
in  order  to  take  fatisfaction,  and  maintain  their  juft  rights, 
till  we  have  firft  tried  all  the  gentler  methods  which  pru- 
dence dictates ;  in  my  opinion,  they  fliould  alfo  be  given 
to  underftand  that  his  majefty,  among  other  expedients, 
may  avail  himfelf  of  the  fovereign  right  he  poffeffes  to 
prohibit  the  confumption  of  bacalao  in  all  his  dominions. 
This  too  is  a  meafure  very  practicable,  and  may  be  done 
without  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  common  people, 
whenever  the  fifhery  of  his  majefty's  fubjects,  both  on 
our  own  coafts,  and  in  other  feas,  (hall  be  encouraged 
and  enlarged  in  the  way  I  propofe,  and  alfo  fupported  by 
the  provifions  I  recommended  on  the  fubjedt  of  guarda 
coftas.  For  as  the  fifhing  of  bacalao  was  not  begun,  or 
even  difcovered  in  Newfoundland,  but  fince  the  year  1500, 
and  Spain,  though  much  more  populous,  was  able  to  fup- 
port  herfelf  for  above  a  thoufand  years  without  this  com- 
modity, and  all  the  time  obferve  the  vigils  and  days  of  ab- 
ftinence  in  the  catholic  religion ;  it  fhould,  methinks,  be 
no  extraordinary  or  difficult  thing  to  maintain  ourfelves 
without  it,  and  fo  well,  as  to  find  no  want  of  it.  But  I 
fhould  not  advife  this  ftep  till  the  other,  which  I  have 
pointed  out  as  a  means  likely  to  relieve,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure, the  misfortunes  we  fuftain  from  the  large  confump- 
tion of  falt-fifh  from  abroad,  prove  to  be  infufficient  for 
the  purpofe." 

This  author,  after  fhewing  the  advantage  which  the 
Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  have  derived  from  their 
fifheries,  takes  no  little  pains  to  animate  the  Spanifh  na- 
tion to  purfue  the  like  policy  ;  and  that  the  Bifcayners  and 
Guipofcoans,  in  particular,  fhould  vie  with  the  Englifh  in 
their  fifliery,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and,  indeed, 
that  they  fhould  vigoroufly  attempt  to  fupply  themfelves 
with  fifh  of  all  kinds,  inftead  of  purchafing  thofe  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Newfoundland,  or  New  Eng- 
land. And  policy  of  this  kind,  it  is  faid,  has  already 
taken  root  in  Spain,  together  with  many  other  maxims, 
which  are  likely  to  prove  of  no  advantage  to  thefe  king- 
doms :  all  which  fhall  be  taken  due  notice  of  in  their  pro- 
per places,  in  order  to  forewarn  the  nation  of  the  danger, 
before  it  may  be  too  late  to  prevent  it. 

That  thefe  were  not  groundlefs  fuggeftions  of  the  au- 
thor's, the  laft  war  has  fufficiently  evinced  ;  for  when 
Spain  joined  France,  they  made  pretenfions  to  a  fhare  of 
the  fifheries  at  Newfoundland  :  but  fuch  care  has  the  court 
of  Great-Britain  taken  of  this  effential  point  in  the  defini- 


tive treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannick  majefty,  the 
moft  Chriflian  king,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  concluded  at' 
Paris,  the  10th  day  of  February,  1763,  as  to  obtain  the 
following  explicit  refignation,  with  regard  to  the  fifheries 
of  Newfoundland,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  is  contained  in  the  XVIIIth  article  of  the  faid  defi- 
nitive treaty,  viz.  "  His  catholic  majefty  defifts,  as  well 
for  himfelf,  as  for  his  fucceffors,  from  all  pretenfions 
which  he  may  have  formed,  in  favour  of  the  Guipufcoans, 
and  other  his  fubjects,  to  the  right  of  fifhing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland." 

"  In  chapter  29,  the  Spanifh  author  further  fays,  which 
treats  of  the  conduct  and  practice  of  the  Englifh,  and  the 
vaft  fums  of  money  they  drain  from  us  by  the  fale  of  ba- 
calao, and  other  falt-fifh,  I  introduced  a  few  remarks  and 
obfervations  upon  this  calamity,  and  the  means  which 
might  be  employed  to  prevent  it  in  a  great  meafure,  and 
which  I  was  led  into  by  the  reflections  of  an  Englifh 
writer,  well  affected  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France, 
in  his  treatife,  under  the  title  of  The  Intereft  of  England 
ill  underftood  in  the  war  of  queen  Anne.  And  as  we 
fhould  never  lofe  fight  of  the  principal  of  thofe  obferva- 
tions and  reflections,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  par- 
ticular proviflon  in  fupport  of  the  fifheries,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  repeat  fome  part  of  them  in  this  place." 

If  the  Spaniards  fhould  attempt  to  lay  any  prohibition, 
or  higher  duties  on  our  fifli,  than  what  are  now  laid  by 
fubfifting  treaties,  they  may  be  foon  convinced  that  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  has  it  in  her  power  to  retaliate 
upon  them,  by  proper  meafures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to 
the  regulations  of  our  own  commerce.  Thefe  things  we 
fhall  humbly  fuggeft,  in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  under 
their  effential  heads. 

"  This  minfter  invites  the  bifhops  to  allow,  through- 
out the  year,  the  uk  of  certain  kinds  of  food  prohibited 
upon  particular  days,  and  means,  no  doubt,  eggs,  cheefe, 
milk,  and  butter,  which  fome  religious  foundations  are 
reftrained  from  many  days  in  the  year.  In  all  probability, 
he  would  alfo  infinuate,  that  the  prohibition  of  flefh  might 
be  moderated,  as  it  is  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  in  refpect  to  Saturdays,  and  may  be  extended  to 
the  crown  of  Arragon.  In  all  thefe  meafures,  he  appre- 
hends the  pope  will  readily  concur,  for  the  reafons  he  there 
gives,  and  others  hinted  at,  and,  without  daring  to  fpeak 
out,  was  willing  to  tell  us,  that,  if  by  fuch  means  the 
Spaniards  would  reduce  the  confumption  of  bacalao,  and 
other  cured  fifh,  which  are  brought  them  from  the  North 
and  Newfoundland,  they  might  take  away  this  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  Englifh,  and  other  powers,  who,  by  the 
fale  of  them,  drain  them  of  millions  of  crowns,  increafe 
their  own  ftrength,  and  ruin  them.  Thefe  great  advan- 
tages, fays  he,  fo  very  much  intereft  our  confcience,  as  well 
as  all  good  policy,  that  they  deferve  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  all  catholic  princes,  and  efpecially  the  pope.  From 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  holy  father  we  have  reafon  to  flatter 
ourfelves,  that,  as  foon  as  he  fhall  be  informed  of  thefe 
inconveniencies,  he  will  allow,  and  even  encourage,  the 
meafures  that  tend  towards  a  remedy,  even  though  it  be 
neceffary  to  fubftitute,  in  the  place  of  numerous  faft-days, 
another  fpecies  of  abftinence  and  reftraint,  that  equally 
adminifters  to  the  mortification  of  our  fouls,  and  does  not 
fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  rivals  of  the  crowns  and 
the  catholic  church,  as  thofe  frequent  faft-days  do,  by 
opening  a  way  for  the  importation  and  confumption  of 
their  falt-fifh,  which  is  a  main  branch  of  their  commerce, 
and  a  great  formation  of  their  riches  and  ftrength. 

"  Though  I  have  fome  reluctance  at  the  thought  of 
giving  my  fentiments  as  to  the  generality  of  thefe  points, 
that  are  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  methinks  I  may,  without 
any  fcruple,  decide  in  one  particular.  It  is  to  folicit  the 
permiffion  of  his  holinefs  to  allow  of  flefh  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  and  in  Navarre,  upon  thole 
Saturdays  that  happen  not  to  be  particular  vigils,  under 
the  reftraints,  and  as  it  is  practifed,  in  the  provinces  of 
Caftile.  This  I  propofe,  both  on  the  ftrength  of  the  folid 
and  well-known  motives  already  given,  and  becaufe  it 
would  be  no  more  than  what  has  been  eftabliflied  for  many 
ages,  and  is  now  practifed  in  moft  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Spain,  &c.  As  to  the  meafures  infinuated  in  the 
reflections  of  this  writer,  which  regard  the  taking  off  in 
part  the  prohibition  of  flefh  on  fome  other  days  in  the  year, 
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and  permitting  religious  houfes  certain  forts  of  food,  which 
they  are  reftrained  from,  befides  flefh,  during  the  whole, 
or  moft  part  of  the  year,  I  judge  it  a  point  of  greater  mo- 
ment, and  to  require  more  deliberation.  The  utmoft  I 
fliall  have  courage  to  offer  is,  that  there  be  laid  before  his 
holinefs  the  reafons  already  given,  and  others  that  w.ill  occur; 
in  particular,  the  increafe  of  ftrength,  and  other  advantages, 
which  feveral  nations,  by  means  of  the  great  confumption 
of  falt-fifli  in  Spain,  acquire  and  employ  againft  the  ca- 
tholic church  itfelf,  that,  in  his  wifdom,  he  may  vouch- 
fafe  to  determine  upon,  and  eftablifh,  thole  provifions, 
which  he  fliall  judge  moft  effectual,  and  proper  for  a  re- 
medy ;  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  take  off  part  of  the  inconve- 
niencies  that  have  been  defcribed  ;  for  never  fliall  we  be 
able  to  find  a  more  fure  way  to  fucceed  in  redrefling,  either 
the  grievance  itfelf,  or  its  accidental  circumftances,  than 
by  referring  it  entirely  to  the  great  piety,  holy  zeal,  and 
infallibility  of  his  holinefs."  See  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Commerce  and  Maritime  Affairs,  written  in  Spanijh,  by  the 
late  Don  Geronymo  de  Uztaritz,  member  of  his  catholic  ma- 
jefiys  privy  council,  of  the  royal  board  of  trade  and  the  mint, 
and  his  majefiy's  fecretary  in  the  council  and  chamber  of  the 
Indies. 
_  Biscay,  New,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  America,  is 
bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the  north ;  by  part  of  Flo- 
rida and  Panuco  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Zacatecas  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Culiacan  on  the  weft.  It  is  about  a  hundred 
leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  from 
north  to  fouth.  Its  being  well  watered  makes  it  fruitful, 
and  its  fituation  a  little  above  the  tropic  of  Cancer  renders 
it  temperate.  Though  there  is  a  mountainous  barren  part, 
called  Topia,  yet  moft  of  the  country  is  plesfant,  abound- 
ing with  all  manner  of  provifions ;  and,  though  it  has  no 
communication  with  the  fea,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very 
■rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  corn,  &c.  but  alfo  in  filver  mines, 
and  fome  of  lead.  The  original  natives  are  warlike,  and 
not  yet  totally  reduced.  They  have  four  great  towns  be- 
tween the  mines  of  Zacatecas  and  thofe  of  this  country, 
which  lie  in  morafles,  and  are  therefore  difficult  of  accefs. 
St.  Barbara,  St.  John's,  and  Ende,  are  three  little  towns, 
built  by  the  Spaniards,  for  defence  of  the  large  filver  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  therefore  well  inhabited,  par- 
ticularly the  flrft,  which  lies  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
north  of  Zacatecas.  The  fecond  lies  about  feventy  miles 
north  of  it,  and  is  equally  rich  in  mines  ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  alfo  rich  in  mines,  lies  feventy  miles  weft  of  the 
fecond.  Thefe  are  the  mines,  which  Hennepin  fays, 
M.  de  la  Salle  aimed  at,  when  he  ranged  the  coaft  of  Flo- 
rida, on  pretence  of  feeking  the  mouth  of  the  river 
MiffifEppi. 

BISKET,  or  Biscuit,  from  bifcoclus,  twice  baked, 
is  faid  particularly  of  that  bread,  which  is  made  for  voy- 
ages by  fea,  efpecially  for  long  voyages.  This  fort  of 
bifket  muft  be  baked  four  times,  whereas  the  other  forts  are 
baked  but  twice. 

Bifket,  in  order  to  be  good,  fliould  be  made  fix  months 
before  it  is  put  on  board  a  fhip  :  it  muft  be  of  gocd  wheat 
flour,  thoroughly  cleaned  from  bran,  and  with  a  well 
leavened  dough. 

Water  and  bifket  are  the  moft  neceffary  provifions  in  the 
fitting  out  of  fliips,  and,  if  either  of  thefe  two  be  loft  or 
fpoiled,  the  crew  languifh  away,  and  often  perifh  moft  mi- 
ferably,  efpecially  if  they  happen  to  be  bound  for  a  very 
long  voyage.     See  Corn. 

BISMUTH,  a  conliderable  heavy  femi-metal,  of  a 
much  harder  and  firmer  texture  than  antimony,  being  not 
eafily  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  as  that  is,  though  not  yield- 
ing to  the  hammer,  nor  fliewing  any  the  leaft  token  of 
ductility.  It  is  very  little  fufceptible  of  ruft,  and  in  itfelf 
is  fcarce  fonorous,  yet  mixt  with  other  metals,  it  adds  to 
their  fonorous  quality,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  renders 
them  more  brittle ;  thefe  two  properties  depending,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  fame  principles.  It  is  of  a  fine 
bright  filver  colour,  and  of  an  extremely  remarkable 
flru&ure,  being  compofed  of  fmall  fafciae  of  plates  or  la- 
minae, difpofed  irregularly  among  one  another.  It  gives 
evident  tokens,  on  trial,  of  a  fulphur  contained  in  abun- 
dance in  it,  and  after  the  action  of  an  acid  it  lets  go  a  bi- 
tuminous matter.  It  requires  but  an  extremely  fmall  de- 
gree of  fire  to  fufe,  melting  before  almoft  any  other  me- 
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tallic  fubftance,  and  it  is  not  fixed  in  the  fire,  but  evapo- 
rates with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it.  It  very  readily 
amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  has  this  peculiar  quality, 
that  when  mixed  with  other  metals  in  amalgamation  with 
that  body,  though  but  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  it  makes 
them  run  thinner  in  the  amalgama,  and  occafions  a  great 
part  of  them  to  be  carried  through  leather  in  ftraining  to- 
gether with  the  mercury. 

Bifmuth  caufes  jhe  metals  that  are  difficult  of  fafion,  to 
melt  with  a  much  fmaller  degree  of  fire  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do.  It  very  freely  and  readily  mixes  with  any 
metal,  and,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  enters 
the'eompofition,  renders  them  more  brittle,  white,  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  the  regulus  of  the  femi-metal: 
But  fome  cautions  are  to  be  ufed  in  the  making  thefe  mix- 
tures ;  for  as  the  bifmuth  eafily  burns  away,  if  the  matters 
be  difficult  of  fufion,  and  require  a  ftrong  and  intenfe  fire, 
they  muft  be  fufed  before  the  bifmuth  is  added,  and  the 
veffel  then  covered,  and  the  whole  kept  no  longer  in  the 
fire,  than  juft  while  the  mixture  is  made. 

Bifmuth  is  very  readily  diflblved  in  vinegar,  and  com- 
municates a  faccharine  tafte  to  it;  it  may  alfo  be  diflblved 
in  the  ftronger  acids,  as  the  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  fpirit  of  ni- 
tre, and  aqua  fortis;  from  thefe  folutions  in  the  ftronger 
acids  it  is  eafily  precipitated,  and  forms  a  fine  white 
powder,  called  magiftery  of  bifmuth,  much  ufed  as  a  cof- 
metic.     Hill. 

BISSEXTILE,  or  leap-year,  in  chronology,  fignifies  a 
year  confiding  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix  days. 

The  true  folar  year,  or  that  fpace  of  time  which  flows 
while  the  fun  is  moving  from  any  one  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
till  he  returns  to  the  fame  point  again,  confifts  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  five  hours,  forty-eight  minutes, 
fifty-feven  feconds,  according  to  the  moft  accurate  obferva- 
tions.  The  year  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
confifted  of  juft  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  which 
being  lefs  than  the  true  folar  year  by  fix  hours  nearly  i  they 
loft  a  day  in  every  four  years,  and  confequently  in  fourteen 
hundred  and  fixty  years,  which  they  called  the  great  cal- 
cular  year,  or  fbthiacai  period,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
had  moved  through  all  the  feafons. 

Julius  Casfar  finding  the  inconveniencies  that  arofe  from 
this  method  of  computation,  and  confidering  that  it  was 
neceffary  the  civil  year  fhould  always  commence  on  the 
fame  day  which  it  would  do  if  the  fix  hours  were  added 
to  every  year,  and  being  high-prieft  among  the  Romans, 
he  ordered  that  every  fourth  year  fhould  have  an  interca- 
lary day,  which  therefore  fhould  confift  of  three  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  days,  and  that  this  additional  day  fliould  be 
put  in  the  month  of  February ;  and  becaufe  in  the  com- 
mon year  the  24th  of  February,  according  to  the  Roman 
way  of  reckoning,  was  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  March* 
he  ordered  that  for  that  year  there  fliould  be  two  6ths,  or 
that  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  March  fliould  be  twice 
reckoned  ;  whence  the  year  was  called  bijfextile.  This  is 
called  the  Julian  account,  or  old  ftile,  according  to  which 
the  year  commences  the  25th  of  March. 

But,  becaufe  the  true  length  of  the  year  confifts  but  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  five  hours,  forty-nine 
minutes  nearly,  it  follows  that,  according  to  this  way  of 
reckoning,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years,  the  civil  year 
will  begin  forty-four  minutes  fooner  than  it  did  before,  and 
confequently  in  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  it  will  an- 
ticipate one  whole  day;  and  for  this  reafon  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  in  the  year  1582,  being  willing  to  celebrate  Eafter 
according  to  the  original  inftitution,  and  to  keep  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  Nicene  council,  which  was  held  in  the  year 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  fet  himfelf  upon  reform- 
ing the  year,  and,  finding  that  fince  the  Nicene  council 
the  equinox  had  anticipated  ten  whole  days,  he  ordered 
that  thefe  ten  days  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar 
that  year,  and  that  the  1  ith  of  March  fliould  be  reckoned 
the  2 1  ft,  and,  to  prevent  the  feafons  from  going  back- 
wards as  they  did  before,  he  ordained  that  every  hundredth 
year,  which  according  to  the  Julian  form  was  to  be  biffex- 
tile,  fliould  be  a  common  year,  and  confift  only  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  days  ;  but,  becaufe  that  was  too 
much,  every  four  hundredth  year  was  to  remain  bijfextile. 
This  method  of  computation  is  called  the  Gregorian,  or 
new-ftile,  and  is  received  in  moft  foreign  countries. 
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According  to  an  act  of  parliament  paflid  in  his  Tate 
majefty's  reign,   it  is  enacted.     "  That  in  and  through- 
out all  his  majefty's  dominions  and  countries  in  Europe, 
Afia,  and  America,  belonging  or  fubject  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,   the   fupputation,,  according  to  which  the 
year  of  our  Lord  beginneth  on  the  25th  of  March,  fhall 
not  be  made  ufe  of  from  and  after  the  laft  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 75 1  ;  and  that  the  ift  day  of  January,  next  follow- 
ing the  faid  laft  day  of  December,   fhall  be  reckoned, 
taken,  deemed,  and  accounted,  to  be  the  firft  day  of  the 
year  of  our   Lord,   1752;  and  the  firft  day  of  January 
which  fhall  happen  next  after  the  faid  ift  day  of  January, 
1752,  fhall  be  reckoned,  taken,  deemed,  accounted,  to 
be  the  firft  day  of  the  year,  1753 ;  and  fo  on,  from  time 
to  time,  the  ift  day  of  January  in  every  year,  which  fhall 
happen  in  time  to  come,  fhall  be  reckoned,  taken,  deemed, 
and  accounted,  to  be  the  firft  day  of  the  year ;  and  that 
each  new  year  fhall  accordingly  commence,  and  begin  to 
be  reckoned,  from  the  firft  day  of  every  month  of  Janu- 
ary next  preceding  the  25th  of  March,  on  which  fuch 
year  would,  according  to  the  prefent  fupputation,   have 
begun  or  commenced:    and   that,  from  and  after  the  ift 
day  of  January,  1752,  the  feveral  days  of  each  month, 
fhall.  go  onj  and  be  reckoned  and  numbered  in  the  fame 
order ;  and  the  feaft  of  Eafter,  and  other  moveable  feafts 
thereon  depending,   fhall  be  afcertained  according  to  the 
method  they  now  are,  till  the  fecond  day  of  September  in 
the  faid  year,  1752,  inciufive;  and  that  the  natural  day, 
next  immediately  following  the  faid  fecond  day  of  Septem- 
ber, fhall  be  called,  reckoned,  and  accounted,  to  be  the 
the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  omitting  for  that  time 
only  the  eleven  intermediate  nominal  days  of  the  common 
calendar."     After  which  time  the  years  are  to  be  com- 
puted according  to  the  Gregorian  method,  which  we  have 
before  explained. 

BISTER,  a  colour  ufed  fometimes  by  painters  to  wafh 
their  defigns.  It  is  made  from  chimney  foot  boiled,  and 
afterwards  diluted. 

BISTI,  a  fmall  Perfian  money,  which  fome  good  au- 
thors place  among  the  current  filver  coins  of  Perfia,  and 
make  it  worth  one  fol,  four  or  fix  deniers  Tournois  ;  but 
others  probably  more  credible,  and  among  them  Sir  John 
Chardin,  only  reckon  the  bijii  as  an  imaginary  coin  j  it  is 
true,  they  call  it  dinar-bijli,  which  they  make  to  be 
worth,  ten  fingle  dinars ;  fo  that  on  this  footing,  of  ten 
thoufand  fingle  dinaries,  that  go  to  a  toman  (another 
imaginary  fpecie)  there  muft  be  only  one  thoufand  of  thofe 
called  bijii.  We  may  compute  the  bijii  at  three  farthings 
fterling. 

BISTORTA,  fb  called  becaufe  the  root  is  turned,  or 
wreathed  into  various  rings  or  fpires:  bijlort,  or  fnake- 
weedt 

There  are  three  different  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which 
are  found  wild  in.  England ;  but  as  they  are  feldom  planted 
in  gardens,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  with  only  mentioning 
the  common  fort,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

Biftorta  major,  radice  minus  intorta..  C.  B.  The  common 
great  bijlort,  or  fnakeweed. 

This  genus  is  joined  to  the  polygonum  by  Dr.  Linnaeus, 
who  titles  it,  polygonum  caule  Jimplijfimo  monajlacbyo  foliis 
evatis  in  petiolum  decurrentibus.   Mat.  Med.  18S. 

This  plant  flowers  in  May,  and  if  the  feafon  proves 
Bioift,  will  continue  to  produce  new  fpikes  of  flowers  till 
Auguft :  it  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  roots  in  a 
moift  fhady  border,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  which 
will  foon  furnifh.  the  garden  with  plants,  for  it  greatly  in- 
creafes  by  its  creeping  roots. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  have  been  recommended  for 
tanning  of  leather ;  but  the  trouble  of  procuring  them  in 
a  fufficient  quantity  is  too  great  to  anfwer  the  intention. 
Miller. 

BITCHEMARE,  a  kind  of  fifh,  which  is  falted  and 
dried  like  cod.  It  is  catched  in  fome  places  on  the  coaft 
of  Cochinchina,  and  is  part  of  the  trade  which  the  Co- 
chinchinefe  drive  with  China.  It  pays  duty  of  importa- 
tion at  Canton,  at  the  rate  of  four  mas  per  pic,  and  feven 
per  cent,  for  freight.  The  Dutch  import  a  great  deal  of  it 
into  China.  It  is  bought  for  two  pattacks  per  pic  at  Ba- 
tavia,  and  fold  again  for  about  four  taels  at  Canton. 
BITS,  chapes,  daggers,  dagger-blades,  girdles,  gloves, 


harnefs  for  girdles,  horfe-harnefs,  hilts*,  handles,  knives,, 
leather  laces,  lockets,  pins,  points,  pummels,  rapiers,. 
faddles,  fcabbards,  fheaths  for  knives,  ffirrops  made  or 
wrought  beyond  the  fea,  may  not  be  imported  to  be  fold,, 
bartered,  or  exchanged;  upon  forfeitute,  or  the  value- 
5  Eliz.  cap.  7.  feil.  3.  3  Car.  I.  c.  4.  /  1 1.  16  Car.  I. 
c.  4.  /.  2. 

BITTACLE,  a  fea-rJe?m,  fignifying  a  frame  with  two 
ftories,  placed  in'  the  fteerage,  before  the  place  where  the 
fteerfman  ftands,  by  the  mifTen-maft.  It  is  all  made  of 
boards  fattened  together  with  wooden  pegs,  without  anyt 
iron,  to  prevent  the  direction  of  the  needle  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  is  inclofed  in  it,  from  being  altered  by  the 
proximity  of  that  metal.  They  alfo  put  a  clock  or  watch 
in  it,,  with  a  candle  or  lamp  to  light  the  fteerfman. 

In  large  fhips,  befides  this  bittacle,  they  have  another 
for  the  pilot  or  mate. 

BITTERN,  that  liquor  which  runs  from  the  common 
fait,  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling-pan,,  and  put  into, 
proper  veffels.  Or,  it  is  the  liquor  which  remains  after  the 
cryftallization  of  the  common  fait.. 

BITTS,  are  two  perpendicular  pieces  of  timber  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  fhip,  bolted  to  the  gun  deck  and  orlope.- 
beams,  their  lower  ends  ftepping  m  the  foot-walling,  the 
heads  of  which  aFe  braced  with  a  crofs-piece,  with  feveral 
turns  of  the  cable  taken  over  them,  and  are  for  fecuring 
the  fhip  at  an-  anGhor ;  there  are  generally  two  pair  of 
them;  befides,.  there  are  others  upon  the  upper- deck, 
which  are  fixed  by  the  main  and  fore-mart,  and  called  the. 
top-fail  fheet,  and  jeer-bits, 

BITUMEN,  in  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  tenacious  mi- 
neral fubftance,  or  foffile  body,  not  foluble  in  water. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fubftances  ranked  under 
the  general  head  of  bitumens  ;  as,  amber,  ambergrife,  jei,. 
a/phaltum,  phijafphahum,  pit-coal^  tsc.  See  each  under  its 
proper  article. 

BLACK,  is  a  colour  in  many  cafes  the  moft  important), 
and  in  its  ufe  the  moft  extenfive,  of  all  thofe  which  ajc 
is  concerned  in  preparing  or  applying. 

The  practices  of  the  workmen  in  one  branch  of  co- 
louring are  generally  little  known  to  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed in  another ;  the  feveral  methods  of  applying  even 
one  colour,  on  different  kinds  of  bodies,  being  the  objects 
of  fo  many  diftindt  arts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  rules 
of  working,  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  eftabliflied  by  long 
cuftomi 

Of  the  arts  of  communicating  a  black  colour  to  diffe- 
rent fubjefts,  there  are  fome  which  have  made  great  ad- 
vances towards  perfection,,  whilft  others  remain  far  more 
imperfect,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  difpatch  and  facility 
of  the  execution,  but  likewife  to- the  beauty  and  duration. 
of  the  colour.  Thus  woollen  and  filk  are  both  dyed  of  a 
permanent  deep  black,  but  with  this  difference,  that  what 
the  woollen-dyer  effects  by  three  or  four  dippings  of  the 
cloth  in  his  dying  liquor,  the  fiik-dyer  fcarcely  obtains 
from  twenty  or  thirty  dips  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
dyer  of  linen  and  cotton  thread,  however  he  prolongs  the 
operation,  or  repeats  the  dippiegs,  k  unable  to  communi- 
cate to  the  thread  a  blacknefs  that  fhall  endure  wearing. 
Thus  alfo  the  printer  fixes  upon  paper  an  ink  which  conti- 
nues unaltered  for  ages,  and  which  is  not  perhaps  capable 
of  being  changed  by  any  natural  agent  that  the  paper  itfelf 
can  refift ;  while  the  common  writing  inks  foon  lofe  of 
their  colour  both  on  paper  and  on  parchment,  infomucb 
that  records,  of  no  very  long  ftanding,  have  become  al- 
moft  intirely  obliterated. 


General  obfervations  on  black  colours* 

Of  black,  as  of  other  colours,  there  are  many  fhades  or 
varieties ;  different  bodies,  truly  and  fimply  black,  or 
which  have  no  fenfible  admixture  of  any  of  the  reft  of  the 
colours,  as  black  velvet,  fine  black  cloth,  the  feathers  of 
the  raven,  &c.  appearing,  when  placed  together,  of  teints- 
very  fenfibly  different. 

One  and  the  fame  body  alfo  affumes  different  degrees  of 
blacknefs,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  fenfible  parts 
of  its  furface ;  and,  in  this  refpedt,  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
any  other  colour,  which  is  fo  much  affected  by  an  apparent 
mechanifm.     Thus  black  velvet,  when  the  pile  is  raifed, 
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appears  Jntenfely  black,  much  more  fo  than  the  filk  It  was 
made  from;  but  on  preffing  the  pile  imooth,  it  looks  pale, 
and,  in  certain  pofitions,  (hews  fomewhat  even  of  a 
whitifh  caft. 

This  obfervation  is  agreeable  to  the  phyfical  theory, 
which  defcribes  the  blacknefs  of  bodies  to  the  lumi- 
nous rays  that  fall  upon  them,  being  in  great  part 
abforbed,  or  ftifled  in  their  pores.  When  the  furface  is 
competed  of  a  multitude  of  loofe  filaments,  or  fmall  points, 
with  the  extremities  turned  towards  the  eye,  much  of  the 
light  is  ftifled  in  the  interfaces  between  them,  and  the  body 
appears  dark :  when  the  filaments  are  prefled  clofe,  or  the 
furface  fmoothed  and  polifhed,  more  of  the  light  is  re- 
flected from  it,  and  the  intenfity  of  the  blacknefs  is  dimi- 
nlfhed,  though  the  beauty  may  be  improved  by  the  gloffi- 
iiel's  which  refults  from  the  fmoothing. 

There  is  one  cafe,  however,  in  which  a  high  polifh 
may,  on  the  fame  principle,  produce  blacknefs,  in  bodies 
otherwife  even  white.  We  find  that  fpecula  of  white 
metal,  or  of  quick- filvered  glafs,  which  reflect  the  rays  of 
lijht  to  one  point  or  in  one  direction,  look  always  datk, 
unlefs  when  the  eye  is  directly  oppofed  to  the  reflected 
rays. 

As  the  abforption  of  the  luminous  rays,  except  in  the 
cafe  juft  mentioned,  makes  the  phyfical  caufe  of  black- 
nefs, it  is  concluded  that  black  bodies  receive  heat  more 
freely  than  others.  Black  marble,  or  tiles,  expofed  to  the 
fun,  become  fenfibly  hotter  than  white  ones.  Black  paper 
is  kindled  by  a  burning-glafs  much  fooner  than  white,  and 
the  difference  is  ftrongly  marked  :  a  burning-glafs,  too 
weak  to  have  any  vifible  effect  at  all  upon  white  paper, 
{hall  readily  kindle  the  fame  paper  rubbed  over  with  ink. 
Hence  black  cloths,  when  weted,  are  faid  to  dry  fafter ; 
hlaci  habits,  and  rooms  hung  with  black,  to  be  warmer ; 
black  mould  to  be  a  hotter  foil  for  vegetables ;  and  garden 
walls,  painted  black,  to  anfwer  better  for  the  ripening  of 
of  wall- fruit,  than  thofe  of  higher  colours. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  affirmed,  that  the  like  diffe- 
rences obtain  in  the  impreffions  made  by  common  fire. 
Black  paper,  held  to  the  fire,  does  not  feem  to  be  affected 
fooner,  or  in  a  greater  degree,  than  fuch  as  is  white.  It 
may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  combuftibility  of 
the  paper  maybe  increafed,  by  impregnating  it  with  fub- 
ftances  of  themfelves  not  combuftible,  and  which  gives  no 
colour  to  it.  This  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  fym- 
pathetic  inks,  as  they  are  called,  of  a  ftrong  folution  of 
fal  ammoniac  in  water,  which,  though  colourlefs  when 
written  with  on  paper,  becomes  very  legible  on  expofing 
the  paper  to  the  fire  ;  that  is,  it  occafions  the  parts  moift- 
ened  with  it  to  fcorch  or  burn,  before  the  reft  of  the  paper 
is  hurt,  to  a  brown  or  black.  All  the  falts  that  have  been 
tried  produced  this  effect  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree; 
nitre,  allum,  tartar,  very  weakly  ;  fea-falt  more  ftrongly  ; 
fixed  alcaline  falts  ftill  more  fo  ;  fal  ammoniac  the  moft 
ftrongly  of  all.  Metallic  folutions,  made  in  acids,  and 
diluted  fo  as  not  to  corrode  the  paper,  aft  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Befide  the  fimple  blacks,  there  are  a  multitude  of  com- 
pound ones,  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  other  colours.  Thus 
the  painters  have  blue  blacks,  brown  blacks,  &c.  which 
may  be  made  by  mixing  pigments  of  the  refpecYive  colours 
with  fimple  black  ones,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  the  (hade  required.  The  dyers  alfo  have  different 
blacks,  and  often  darken  other  colours  by  flightly  paffing 
them  through  the  black  dying  liquor  ;  but  the  term  brown 
black  is  in  this  bufinefs  unknown,  brown  and  black  being 
here  looked  upon  as  oppofite  to  one  another.  In  effect, 
the  colour  called  broivn  black  is  no  other  than  that,  which 
ill-dyed  black  cloths  change  to  in  wearing :  no  wonder 
then  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  the  dyers  co- 
lours. 

The  true  or  fimple  blacks,  mixed  with  white,  form 
different  (hades  of  grey,  lighter  or  darker  according  as  the 
white  or  black  ingredient  prevails  in  the  mixt.  The  black 
pigments,  fpread  thin  upon  a  white  ground,  have  a  like 
effect. 

Hence  the  painter,  with  one  true  black  pigment,  can 
produce  on  white  paper,  or  on  other  white  bodies,  all  the 
(hades  of  grey  and  black,  from  the  flighteft  difcoloration 
of  the  paper,  up  to  a  full  black  :  and  the  dyer  produces 
the  fame  effect  on  white  wool,  filk,  or  cloth,  by  continu- 


ing the  fubjeets  for  a  (hotter  or  longer  time  in  the  black 
bath,  or  making  the  bath  itfelf  weaker  or  ftronger. 

Hence  alfo  the  dilution  of  black  pigments  with  white, 
or  the  fpreading  of  them  thin  upon  a  white  ground,  affords 
a  ready  method  of  judging  of  the  quality  or  fpecies  of  the 
colour  j  which,  if  it  be  a  true  black,  will  in  this  dilated 
ftate  look  of  a  pure  or  fimple  grey,  but  if  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  any  other  colour,  that  colour  will  now  betray  itfelf.- 
All  the  colours,  in  a  very  deep  or  concentrated  ftate, 
approach  to  blacknefs.  Thus  the  red  liquor  prepared  by 
boiling  or  infufing  madder  root  in  water,  and  the  yellow 
decoction  or  infufion  of  liquorice  root,  evaporated  in  a 
gentle  heat  till  they  become  thick,  look  of  a  dark  black 
colour,  or  of  a  colour  approaching  to  blacknefs;  and  thefe 
thick  maffes,  drawn  out  into  (lender  firings,  or  diluted 
with  water,  or  rubbed  on  paper,  exhibit  again  the  red 
and  yellow  colours,  which  the  liquors  had  at  firft.  Nature 
affords  many  black  objects,  whofe  blacknefs  depends  up- 
on the  fame  principle,  being  truly  a  concentration  of  fome 
of  the  other  colours.  Thus  in  black  cherries,  currants, 
elder-berries,  &c.  what  feems  to  be  black  is  no  other  than 
an  opake  deep  red  :  their  juice  appears  black  when  its  fur- 
face is  looked  down  upon  in  an  opake  veffel,  but  red 
when  diluted  or  fpread  thin.  The  black  flint,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion,  held  in  their  pieces  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  appears  greenifh;  and  one  of 
the  deep  black  (tones  called  agate,  viewed  in  the  fame  man» 
ner,  discovers  its  true  colour  to  be  a  deep  red. 

Native  Black  colours. 

The  mineral  kingdom  affords  abundance  of  bodies  uni- 
formly tinctured  or  variegated  with  black,  or  with  a  deep 
colour  approaching  to  blacknefs  ;  fuch  are  black  dates, 
which  make  an  ornamental  covering  for  houfes  :  the  black 
touch-ftone,  on  which  pieces  of  metal  being  rubbed  leave 
a  mark  of  their  own  colour;  which  (hews  the  colour  the 
more  perfectly  by  virtue  of  its  blacknefs,  and  which  thus 
enables  us  to  judge  and  compare  the  colour  and  finenefs  of 
metallic  compofitions,  with  much  more  certainty  than 
could  be  done  by  viewing  them  in  the  mafs :  the  black 
flint  fo  called,  which  performs  the  fame  office  with  the 
touch-ftone,  and  being  harder  than  the  common  touch- 
ftones,  anfwers  better  for  the  hard  metals  :  the  common 
black  marbles,  ufed  for  many  kinds  of  ornamental  works: 
the  more  rare  black  marbles,  called  lapis  cbfidianus  or  opfi- 
anus,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  very  high  polifh  it  receives, 
was  made  into  mirrors  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  the 
black  Gallinazo  (tone,  defcribed  by  D'Ulloa,  which  an- 
fwered  the  fame  purpofes  among  the  Indians'of  Peru  before 
the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Spaniards  :  the  black 
jet,  and  other  fubftances  of  the  fame  clafs,  which  are 
formed  into  many  elegant  toys  :  the  plain  and  variegated 
black  agates,  pebbles,  cryftals,  &c.  which  are  cut  by  the 
jeweller.  The  (tone  called  tourmalin,  remarkable  for  the 
fingular  phenomena  it  exhibits  in  fome  electrical  experi- 
ments, in  its  rough  ftate  of  a  full  black  colour,  though 
when  polifhed  it  looks  rather  of  a  brown  black :  I  have 
been  informed,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  by  a  fkilful  jeweller,  that 
he  had  feen  a  black  diamond,  cut  and  fet  in  a  ring;  tho' 
perhaps  the  examination  made  of  it  was  not  fo  rigorous 
as  could  be  wifhed  for  determining  its  being  truly  of  the 
diamond  kind.  However  this  may  be,  a  black  tinge  in 
bodies  of  this  clafs,  is  looked  upon  as  an  imperfection  or 
foulnefs,  although,  when  the  diamond  is  cut,  a  black  foil 
placed  under  it  improves  its  beauty  :  for  the  rofe  diamonds, 
the  collet,  or  focket,  in  which  the  (tone  is  fet,  is  fpecked 
with  ivory  black  in  little  dots,  and  for  brilliants  it  is  all 
over  blacked.  Dr.  Lewis  had  been  favoured  with  a  fight 
of  this  (tone,  and  was  himfelf  affured  that  it  was  a  true 
diamond.  At  a  diftance,  he  fays,  it  looked  uniformly 
black ;  but  on  clofe  examination,  it  appeared  in  fome 
parts  tranfparent,  and  in  others  charged  with  foulnefs,  on 
which  the  black  hue  depends. 

Among  vegetables  and  animals,  blacknefs,  though  fre- 
quent, is  lefs  diffufed,  or  of  more  limited  extent.  The 
black  colour  of  the  (talks  and  feeds  of  certain  plants,  that 
of  (hells,  feathers,  and  hair,  and  that  of  the  fkin  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  in  certain  climates,  is  only  a  fuperficial  teint. 
The  blacknefs  of  fruits,  as  already  obferved,  is  generally 
rather  a  concentration  of  fome  pther  colour  than  a  true 
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black.  Some  woods,  particularly  the  ebony,  are  tinged 
throughout  with  a  true  blacknefs,  on  which  great  part  of 
their  value  depends,  and  which  art  very  happily  imitates 
on  more  common  woods.  The  bony  matter  which  lines 
the  mouth  of  certain  whales  has  likewife  frequently  a 
pretty  deep  black  tindture,  joined  to  another  quality, 
elafticity,  on  many  occafions  more  important  than  its 
colour. 

Among  the  various  fubftances  which  nature  has  impreg- 
nated with  a  deep  and  permanent  black  colour,  there  are 
few  of  which  art  can  avail  itfelf  for  communicating  this 
colour  to  other  bodies.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  in- 
ftance  of  a  black  colour  being,  as  the  reft  of  the  colours 
frequently  are,  extracted  from  one  body  by  means  of  dif- 
folvents,  and  thence  introduced  into  another.  Nor  can 
the  generality  of  natural  blacks  be  applied  in  their  whole 
fubftance,  fome  of  thefe  bodies  being  of  fuch  a  texture, 
as  does  not  admit  of  their  being  reduced  into  fufficiently 
fine  powder,  for  being  mixed  with  a  proper  cementitious 
matter,  fo  as  to  be  fpread  fmooth ;  and  others  having  their 
colour  deftroyed  by  the  pulverization.  Of  thefe  laft  we 
fee  an  inftance  in  the  common  black  flates,  which  may  be 
fcraped  into  a  white  duft,  in  which  the  flighted  fcratches 
look  white,  and  which,  when  drawn  along  any  other 
black  body,  as  hard  as  themfelves  and  not  polifhed,  leave 
a  white  mark ;  a  property  which,  while  it  renders  them 
utterly  unfit  for  any  purpofes  in  painting  or  ftaining,  is 
that  on  which  their  ufe  depends  for  occafional  writing,  or 
for  making  pencils  for  writing  on  other  ftones.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  for  this  intention,  black  ftones  are  better  adapt- 
ed than  thofe  of  any  other  colour;  and  that  the  ftone 
fhould  be  fomewhat  harder  than  the  pencil,  that  the  marks 
may  be  proceed  chiefly  from  the  pencil,  without  fcratching 
the  fubftance  of  the  ftone. 

The  only  known  native  blacks  that  have  been  employ- 
ed as  colouring  materials,  are  the  following. 

Black  chalk. 

The  black  chalk,  or  black  marking  ftone  of  the  fhops, 
fo  called  from  its  ufe  in  drawing  black  lines  on  paper,  is 
a  light  earthy  fubftance,  of  a  pretty  deep  black  colour, 
moderately  firm,  in  texture  fomewhat  flaky,  like  flate, 
not  of  a  rough  harfh  fubftance,  like  common  chalk,  but 
rather  foft  and  fmooth  to  the  touch.  It  ftains  very  freely, 
and,  in  virtue,  of  its  fmoothnefs,  makes  very  neat  marks. 
It  is  eafily  reduced  into  an  impalpable  foft  powder,  with- 
out any  apparent  diminution  of  its  blacknefs.  In  this  ftate, 
it  mixes  eafily  with  oil  into  a  fmooth  pafte ;  and  being  dif- 
fufed  through  water,  it  flowly  fettles,  in  a  black  flimy  or 
muddy  form  ;  properties  which  make  its  ufe  very  conve- 
nient to  the  painter,  both  in  oil  and  water-colours.  Entire 
maffes  of  it,  laid  in  water,  are  alfo  by  degrees  penetrated 
and  difunited,  though  much  more  difficultly  than  thofe  of 
White  chalk. 

It  appears,  in  effecr,  to  be  an  earth  of  a  quite  different 
nature  from  common  chalk,  and  feems  to  be  rather  of  the 
flaty  bituminous  kind.  In  the  fire  it  becomes  white, 
with  a  reddifh  caft,  and  very  friable  ;  retaining  its  flaky 
ftrufture,  and  looking  much  like  the  flaky  mafTes  which 
fome  forts  of  pit-coal  leave  in  burning.  Acid  liquors  neither 
diffolve,  nor  alter  the  colour  of  the  black  chalk  itfelf;  nor 
have  they,  as  far  as  could  be  obferved,  any  fenfible  a£tion 
upon  the  white  afhes. 

Our  colour-fliops  are  faid  to  be  fupplied  with  this  ufeful 
earth  from  Italy  and  Germany ;  though  fome  parts  of 
England  afford  fubftances,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the 
fame  quality,  and  which  are  found  to  be  equally  fervice- 
able,  both  for  marking  and  as  black  paint.  Such  particu- 
larly is  the  black  earthy  fubftance  called  killow,  faid  by 
Mr.  Merrett,  in  his  Pinax  Rertttn  Britatimcarum,  to  be 
found  in  Lancafhire;  and  by  Mr.  Da  Cofta,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Foffils,  to  be  plentiful  on  the  fide,  near  the  top,  of 
Cay-Avon,  an  high  hill  in  Merionethfhire.  The  killow 
has  fomewhat  of  a  bluifh  or  purplifh  caft  mixt  with  its 
blacknefs,  as  the  black  chalk  likewife  has :  hence  it  is 
named  by  Merrett,  blue-marking  ftone,  lapis  cceruhus 
killow  dilius  ducendis  lineis  idoneus.  There  is  a  harder  and 
fofter  kind  of  it,  killoice  duriufcula  et  molliufcula  of  Wood- 
ward's Method  of  Foffils. 
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From  the  deep  gloffy  black  colour  of  fome  of  the  com- 
mon forts  of  pit-coal,  fome  have  been  induced  to  make 
trial  of  them  as  paints :  their  affinity  to  oils,  in  virtue  of  their 
bituminous  nature,  promifed  alfo  feme  advantages,  in  oil- 

.  painting,  above  the  fubftances  of  a  more  earthy  kind. 
Several  of  the  finer  pieces  levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  being  mixed  both  with  oil  and  with  gum-water, 
were  applied  on  paper  and  on  wood.  Both  mixtures, 
when  laid  on  thick,  appeared  of  a  pretty  good  black  colour, 
though  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  coal  at  firft  ;  and  the 

!  oily  one  feemed  to  dry  fooner  than  oil-paints  generally  do. 
Laid  on  thin,  or  in  a  dilute  ftate,  they  looked  brown,  not 

.  of  the  grey  colour  which  refults  from  the  dilution  of  a 
pure  black.  Pit-coal  therefore  may  be  confidered,  not  as 
a  true  black,  but  as  a  brown  black  ;  a  colour  on  many  oc- 
cafions wanting  in  painting,  and  which  is  often  in  bufi- 

[  nefs  produced  with  this  material. 

As  different  forts  of  pit-coal,  and  different  pieces  from 
one  pit,  differ  much  from  one  another  in  degree  and  fpe- 
cies  of  colour,  fome  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
them,  according  to  the  purpofe  they  are  intended  for.  All 
the  forts,  at  leaft,  require  long  grinding,  in  order  to  their 
being  reduced  into  a  powder  of  fufficient  finenefs. 

Black  Sands. 

The  black  fands,  one  of  the  brighteft  and  molt  beauti- 
ful of  which  is  found  in  Virginia,  lofe  their  colour  on  be- 
ing ground  into  powder,  and  hence  cannot  be  ufed  as  pig- 
ments. There  are  however  cafes,  in  which  they  may 
contribute  to  the  embellifhment  of  certain  works,  by  be- 
ing ftrewed  upon  oil-paintings  for  a  fparkling  black,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  fmalt  is  ftrewed  for  blue.  In  this  inten- 
tion they  are  ufed  on  writings,  preferably  to  the  white 
fands,  as  they  do  not  weaken  the  colour  of  the  ink,  but 
coincide  with  its  blacknefs,  and  give  an  agreeable  luftre. 

Black  Lead. 

This  mineral  is  dug  in  our  own  country;  and  is  here, 
as  Dr.  Woodward  obferves,  in  the  preface  to  his  Method 
of  Foflils,  more  plentiful,  and  of  a  better  kind,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  According  to  Dr.  Plott's 
account,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  N°  240,  it  is 
found  only  at  Kefwych,  in  Cumberland,  and  is  there 
called  wadt  or  killow,  by  which  laft  name,  as  we  have  al- 
ready taken  notice,  an  earth  like  the  black  chalk  is  diftin- 
guifhed  in  other  places. 

The  colour  of  black  lead,  rather  a  deep  fhining  bluifh 
grey  than  a  black,  may  be  feen  diluted  a  little,  in  tne 
black  melting-pots,  when  broken,  or  the  furface  fcraped 
off,  and  entire  in  the  genuine  fort  of  black  pencils.  It 
differs  not  a  little  in  goodnefs,  fome  forts  marking  paper 
freely,  and  others  very  difficultly,  or  fcarce  at  all.  It  is 
fmooth  and  as  it  were  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  hence  is 
fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  oil  or  foap,  for  giving  flipperi- 
nefs  to  the  rubbing  parts  of  machines.  Acids  neither 
diffolve  it,  nor  alter  its  colour  or  unftuofity. 

Black  lead  has  not  been  found  to  contain  any  of  the 
metal  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  and  its  compofition 
appears  to  be  of  a  very  Angular  kind.  From  its  known 
refiftance  to  vehement  degrees  of  fire,  whether  urged  by 
itfelf  in  clofe  veffels,  or  made  with  clay  into  melting  pots, 
and  placed  among  the  burning  fuel,  it  fhould  feem  that 
it  could  not  partake  largely  of  any  volatile  fubance ;  and  it 
has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  confift  chiefly  of  a  talky 
earth.  But  Mr.  Quift  relates',  in  a  curious  paper  of  ex- 
periments of  black  lead,  publifhed  in  the  Swedifh  trans- 
actions for  1754,  that  having  expofed  many  different  fpe- 
cimens  of  this  mineral  to  a  ftrong  heat,  on  a  fcorifying 
difh  under  a  mufHe,  they  all  yielded  fulphureous  fumes 
and  flowers  in  great  abundance  ;  and  that  there  remained 
behind,  from  one  fort,  only  a  fifth  part  of  its  weight,  and 
from  another  no  more  than  a  twentieth  part,  of  a  yellow 
or  brown  calx,  which  being  treated  with  infbmmable  fluxes, 
yielded  feven  tenths  its  weight  of  a  metallic  mafs,  which 
feemed  to  be  mixture  of  iron  and  tin.  Agreeably  to  thefe 
experiments,  in  an  EfTay  for  a  NewSyftem  of  Mineralogy, 
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publiflled  lately  in  Sweden,  afcribed  to  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Cronftedt,  and  which  bears  ftrong  marks  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  black  lead  is 
claffed  among  the  fulphureous  minerals,  and  called  fulpbur 
fatiated  with  iron  and  tin. 

I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  that  the 
minerals,  on  which  the  above  experiments  were  made, 
could  be  fuch  as  are  called  among  us  black-lead,  till  fome 
of  the  fineft  black-lead  of  our  pencil -makers,  weighing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains,  in  three  pieces,  having 
been  kept  of  a  moderately  llrong  red  heat  on  a  fcorifying 
di£h  for  three  hours,  with  the  common  precaution  of  co- 
vering the  veffel  for  a  time,  left  the  matter  fhould  crackle, 
and  fome  particles  be  thrown  off  from  it  in  fubftance  j  I 
found  it  reduced  to  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  grains, 
and  all  the  pieces  changed  on  the  outfide  to  a  fparkling 
rufty  brown  calx,  of  which  a  confiderable  part  was  at- 
tracted by  a  magnetic  bar,  the  internal  parts  continuing  of 
the  fame  appearance  as  at  firft.  Being  then  broken  into 
(mailer  pieces,,  and  expofed  to  a  little  heat  for  two  hours, 
It  fuffered  the  fame  change  as  before,  and  was  reduced  to 
about  fixty  grains.  Being  further  broken,  and  calcined 
with  a  moderate  red  heat, for  ten  hours,  it  was  diminifhed 
to  thirty  grains  ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this  operation, 
to  twelve  grains,  or  a,  fourteenth  part  of  its  firft  weight. 

The  remarkable  diflipation,  in  thefe  experiments,  of  a 
fubftance  which  in  clofe  veffels  refills  intenfe  fires,  may  be 
i'omewhat  illuftrated  by  the  known  property  of  charcoal, 
which  when  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  air,  Whether 
by  being  inclofed  in  a  veffel,  or  mixed  with  clay  into  a 
mafs,  remains  unconfumed  and  unaltered  in  the  fire. 
Mafles  of  black-lead  feem  to  calcine  and  fuffer  a  diflipa- 
tion only  on  the  furface  ;  the  internal  part  remaining  long 
unchanged,  unlefs  the  mafs  be  broken,  or  the  calx  rubbed 
off,  fo  as  that  frefh  furfaces  may  be  expofed  to  the  air. 
The  common  black-lead  melting-pots,  made  of  clay  and 
the  coarfer  kinds  of  black-lead  powdered,  like  thofe  made 
of  clay  and  charcoal  powder,  lofe  their  external  blacknefs, 
with  part  of  their  weight,  and  thus  have  their  ftaining 
quality  deftroyed,  by  ftrong  fire.  Hence  furnaces  made  of 
thefe  pots,  after  they  have  fuffered  ftrong  fire,  ceafe  to  dif- 
colour  the  hands. 

Black-lead  in  fine  powder,  ftirred  into  melted  fulphur, 
unites  with  it  fo  uniformly,  and  in  fuch  quantity,  in  virtue 
perhaps  of  its  own  abounding  with  fulphur,  that  though 
the  compound  remains  fluid  enough  to  be  poured  into 
moulds,  it  looks  nearly  like  the  coarfer  forts  of  black-lead 
itfelf.  Probably  the  way  which  prince  Rupert  is  faid  to 
have  had,  mentioned  in  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Birch's 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  making  black-lead  run 
like  a  metal  in  a  mould,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  black-lead 
again,  confifted  in  mixing  it  with  fulphur  or  fulphureous 
bodies. 

On  this  principle  the  German  black-lead  pencils  are 
faid  to  be  made  ;  and  many  of  thofe  which  are  hawked 
about  by  certain  perfons  among  us,  are  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner :  their  melting,  or  foftening,  when  held 
jn  a  candle,  or  applied  to  a  red-hot  iron,  and  yielding  a 
bluifh  flame,  with  a  ftrong  fmell  like  that  of  burning 
brimftone,  betrays  their  compofition ;  for  black-lead  it- 
felf yields  no  fmell  or  fume,  and  fuffers  no  apparent  al- 
teration in  that  heat.  Pencils  made  with  fuch  additions 
are  of  a  very  bad  kind  ;  they  are  hard,  brittle,  and  do 
not  caft  or  make  a  mark  freely  either  on  paper  or  wood, 
rather  cutting  or  fcratching  them  than  leaving  a  coloured 
ftroke. 

The  trueEnglifh  pencils  (which  Vogel,  inhis  Mineral 
Syftem,  and  fome  other  foreign  writers,  imagine  to  be 
prepared  alfo  by  melting  the  black-lead  with  fome  addi- 
tional fubftances,  and  cafting  it  into  a  mould)  are  formed 
of  black-lead  alone,  fawed  into  flips,  which  are  fitted  into  a 
groove  made  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  another  flip  of 
wood  glued  over  them :  the  fofteft  wood,  as  cedar,  is 
made  choice  of,  that  the  pencil  may  be  eafier  cut ;  and  a 
part  at  one  end,  too  fhort  to  be  conveniently  ufed  after 
the  reft  has  been  worn  and  cut  away,  is  left  unfilled 
with  the  black-lead,  that  there  may  be  no  wafte  of  fo 
valuable  a  commodity.  Thefe  pencils  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  the  others,  though  feldom  fo  perfect  as  could 
be  wifhed,  being  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  the 
fame  inconveniencies,  and  being  very  unequal  in  their 
30. 
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quality,  on  account  of  different  forts  of  the  mineral  be- 
ing fraudulently  joined  together  in  one  pencil,  the  fore- 
part being  commonly  pretty  good,  and  the  reft  of  an  in- 
ferior kind.  Some,  to  avoid  thefe  imperfections,  take 
the  finer  pieces  of  black-lead  itfelf,  which  they  faw  into 
flips,  and  fix  for  ufe  in  port-crayons :  this  is  doubtlefs 
the  fureft  way  of  obtaining  black-lead  crayons,  whofe 
goodnefs  can  be  depended  on. 

Black  vegetable  jmcei. 

The  excellent  black  varnifh  of  China  and  Japan,  whicK 
has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  imitated  in  Europe, 
and  which  was  formerly  thought  to  be  an  artificial  com- 
pofition of  refinous  bodies  coloured  with  black  pigments, 
has  been  difcovered,  by  the  later  travellers  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, to  be  a  native  juice,  exuding  from  incifions  made  in 
the  trunks  of  certain  trees.  One  of  thefe  trees,  according 
to  the  account  given  of  it  in  Kaempfer's  Amanitates  Exo- 
tica;, is  that  whofe  fruit  is  fometimes  brought  to  Europej 
as  a  medicinal  drug,  under  the  name  of  anacardium.  See 
Anacardium. 

The  anacardium  itfelf,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  remark- 
able for  a  black  colouring  juice.  It  is  a  kind  of  nut, 
with  a  double  fhell,  containing,  in  the  fpace  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  fhell,  a  fungous  fubftance  filled 
with  a  dark-coloured  vifcous  fluid,  which  is  eafily  forced 
out,  by  cutting  the  nut,  and  fqueezing  it  between  the 
fingers:  a  little  warmth,  by  liquifying  the  thick  matter, 
makes  it  come  out  more  freely ;  though  the  quantity  ob- 
tained, either  with  or  without  heat,  is  not  very  confi- 
derable. This  juice,  rubbed  on  linen  or  cotton,  gives  a 
reddifh  brown  ltain,  which  foon  deepens  in  the  air  to  a 
black,  and  which  has  not  been  found  difcharged  by 
wafhing,  and  boiling,'with  foap  or  alcaline  ley.  Hence 
the  anacardium  is  faid  to  be  ufed  for  marking  linen  and 
cotton  cloths,  and  to  be  known  all  over  India  by  the 
name  of  marking-nut. 

The  cafhew  nut,  called  by  fome  the  anacardium  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  which  in  feveral  refpe£ts  has  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  oriental  anacardium,  differs  from  it 
in  its  colouring  quality,  the  juice  lodged -between  its 
fhells  being  much  paler,  and  giving  to  linen,  cotton,  or 
paper,  only  a  brownifh  ftain,  durable  indeed,  but  which 
does  not  change  at  all  towards  blacknefs. 

There  are  however  trees,  natives  of  our  own  American 
colonies,  which  appear  to  contain  juices  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  valuable  productions  of  the  Indian.  Of 
this  kind  are  feveral,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
the  fpecies  of  toxicodendron,  or  poifon-tree.  Mr.  Catefby, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  defcribes  one,  called  there 
the  poifon-ajh,  from  whofe  trunk  flows  a  liquid,  black  as 
ink,  and  fuppofed  to  be  poifonous :  this  reputed  poifon- 
ous  quality  has  hitherto  deterred  the  inhabitants  from 
attempting  to  collecl:  or  make  any  ufe  of  it.  The  abbe 
Mazeas,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaitions,  vol.  xlix. 
for  the  year  1755,  gives  an  account  of  three  forts  of  the 
toxicodendron,  railed  in  a  botanic  garden  in  France,  con- 
taining in  their  leaves  a  milky  juice,  which  in  drying  be- 
came of  a  deep  black,  and  communicated  the  fame  co- 
lour to  the  linen  it  was  dropt  on  :  the  linen,  thus  ftained, 
was  boiled  with  foap,  and  came  out  without  the  leaft  di- 
minution of  its  colour  ;  nor  did  ftrong  ley  of  wood-afhes 
make  any  change  in  it.  Several  of  thefe  trees  have  been 
raifed  in  the  open  ground  in  England  :  fome  of  them  ftill 
remain  in  the  bifhopof  London's  garden  atFulham,  af- 
ter having  been  long  neglected,  and  fuffered  many  fevere 
winters.  See  a  catalogue  of  the  exotic  trees  in  this  garden,  by 
Dr.  IVatfon,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaSlions,  vol.  47. 
for  the  years  1 75 1,  and  1752.  They  appear  alfo  to  per- 
fect, their  colouring  juices,  in  this,  nearly  as  well  as  in 
their  native  climate.  The  fpecies  called  by  Mr.  Miller 
the  true  lac  tree,  now  growing  in  Chelfea  garden,  was 
found  to  contain,  in  its  bark,  and  in  the  pedicles  and 
ribs  of  the  leaves,  a  fomewhat  milky  juice,  which  foon 
changed  in  the  air  to  a  reddifh  brown,  and  in  two  or 
three  hours  to  a  deep  blackifh  or  brownifh  black  colour: 
wherever  the  bark  was  cut  or  wounded,  the  incifion  be- 
came blackifh  ;  and  on  feveral  parts  of  the  leaves  the 
juice  had  fpontaneoufly  exuded,  and  ftained  them  of  the 
fame  colour.  This  juice,  dropt  on  linen,  gave  at  firft 
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little  or  lio  colour,  looking  only  like  a  fpot  of  oil ;  but 
by  degrees  the  part  moiftened  with  it  darkened  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  juice  itfelf.  On  waQiing  and  boiling 
the  linen  with  foap,  the  ftain  not  only  was  not  dif- 
charged,  but  feemed  to  have  its  blacknefs  rather  im- 
proved ;  as  if  a  brown  matter,  with  which  the  black 
was  manifeftly  debafed,  had  been  in  part  waflied  out,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  black  more  pure. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  fome  attempts  were  made,  for 
collecting  the  colouring  juices  of  thefe  trees,  in  fufficient 
plenty, for  anfwering  the  important  purpofes  to  which  they 
promife  to  be  applicable.  Perhaps  alio  means  might  be 
found  of  introducing  into  fome  parts  of  the  extenfive  do- 
minions of  Great-Britain,  in  which  all  .varieties  of  foil 
and  climate  are  now  to  be  met  with,  the  oriental  trees 
themfelves,  to  which  fome  of  the  Indian  manufactures 
are  fuppofed  to  owe  diftinguifhed  advantages.  This  there 
are  now  fome  grounds  to  hope  for,  from  the  patronage 
of  a  fociety,  whofe  encouragement  has  already  fo  greatly 
promoted  the  culture  of  many  valuable  plants  and  trees. 

As  the  milky  juices  of  fome  of  our  common  plants 
turn  dark  coloured  or  blackifc  in  drying,  trial  has  been 
made  of  feveral  of  them  on  linen :  the  milks  of  wild 
poppies,  garden  poppies,  dandelion,  hawkweed,  fow- 
thiftle,  gave  brown,  or  brownifh-red  ftains,  which  were 
difcharged  by  warning  with  foap :  the  milks  of  the  fig- 
tree,  of  lettuces,  and  of  different  kinds  of  fpurges,  gave 
no  colour  at  all.  The  colourlefs  juice  which  ilfues  from 
hop-ftalks  when  cut,  ftains  linen  of  a  pale  reddifh  or 
brownifh-red,  extremely  durable:  I  tried,  fays  Dr. Lewis, 
to-deepen  the  colour  by  repeated  applications  of  the  juice, 
but  could  never  make  any  approach  to  blacknefs.  The 
juice  of  floes  gave  likewife  a  pale  brownifh  ftain,  which, 
by  repeated  warnings  with  foap,  and  wetting  with  ftrong 
iblutions  of  alcaline  fait,  was  darkened  to  a  deeper 
brown :  on  baking  the  floes,  their  juice  turns  red,  and 
the  red  ftain  which  it  then  imparts  to  linen  is,  on  wafh- 
ing  with  foap,  changed  to  a  pale  bluifh,  which  alfo 
proves  durable.  The  juices  both  of  the  raw  and  baked 
floes  were  applied  repeatedly  on  the  fame  fpots,  in 
order  to  deepen  the  refpedtive  colours  ;  and  the  brown 
or  reddifh  brown  ftain  of  the  raw  floe,  and  the  blue 
of  the  baked  were  applied  on  one  another.  In  all 
thefe  ways  a  ftain  was  obtained,  which,  when  flightly 
wafhed  with  foap,  looked  of  a  pretty  deep  black ; 
but  by  longer  wafhing,  much  of  the  colour  was  dif- 
charged, and  little  more  was  left  than  a  fingle  appli- 
cation of  the  juice  would  have  produced.  The  floes 
•were  tried  in  different  ftates  of  maturity,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  September  to  the  middle  of  December; 
and  the  event  was  always  nearly  the  fame.  Though 
thefe  experiments,  with  many  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
proved  unfuccefsful  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the 
colour  here  intended,  they  ferve  to  point  out  means, 
which  may  be  convenient  and  ufeful  on  fome  occafions, 
of  marking  linen  with  a  colour,  pale  indeed,  but  fnffi- 
ciently  vifible,  which  foap  does  not  difcharge. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus's  Amte- 
nitates  Academica,  mention  is  made  of  a  black  colour  ob- 
tained from  the  berries  of  two  plants,  which  grow  wild 
in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  England.  One  is  the 
aStaafpicata,  or  cbrifiophoriana,  herb-chriftopher  or  bane- 
berries  ;  the  other  empetrmn  procumbent  or  erica  baccifera 
nigra,  black-berried  heath,  crow-berries,  or  crake- 
berries.  The  juice  of  the  bane-berries,  boiled  with 
allum,  is  faid  to  yield  a  black  ink;  and  the  heath- 
berries,  boiled  alfo  with  allum,  to  dye  cloth  of  a 
purple-black. 

Black  produced  by  fire. 
The  action  of  fire  properly  applied,  in  the  burning  of 
animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  produces,  in  the  coal, 
and  in  the  foot,  the  two  moft  durable  and  ufeful  blacks 
of  the  painter  and  the  varnifh-maker.  The  coal  in  par- 
ticular is  of  extreme  permanence,  refuting  the  force  of 
time,  and  all  the  known  agents  of  nature,  except  only 
that  of  an  open  fire,  which  burns  it  into  white  afhes. 
Some  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind  affume  alfo,  in  certain 
circumftances,  a  black  colour  from  fire. 

Charcoal  Blacks. 
Moft  of  the  blacks  of  this  clafs,  befides  their  incor- 
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ruptibihty,  have  the  advantage  of  a  i'u!!  colour,  and 
work  freely  in  all  the  forms  in  which  powdery  pigments 
are  applied,  provided  they  have  been  carefully  prepared, 
by  thoroughly  burning  the  fubjeft  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and 
afterwards  grinding  the  coal  into  a  powder  of  due  fine- 
nefs. 

Pieces  of  charcoal  are  ufed  alfo  in  their  entire  ftate, 
for  tracing  the  out-lines  of  drawings,  &c.  in  which  in- 
tention they  have  an  excellence,  that  their  mark  is  esfily 
wiped  out.  For  thefe  purpofes,  either  the  finer  pieces  of 
common  charcoal  are  picked  out  and  cut,  to  a  proper 
fhape  ;  or  the  pencils  are  formed  of  wood,  and  after- 
wards burnt  into  charcoal,  in  a  crucible,  or  other  like 
veffels,  covered  and  luted.  When  the  procefs  is  fkil- 
fully  managed,  the  coal  retains  exactly  the  figure  of  the 
wood  :  fome  have  been  fo  dextrous  as  to  char  an  arrow, 
without  altering  the  form  even  of  the  feather.  The 
artifts  commonly  make  choice  of  the  fmaller  branches  of 
the  tree,  freed  from  the  bark  and  the  pith ;  and  fome 
particular  kinds  of  wood,  as  the  willow  and  the  vine, 
they  generally  prefer  to  others.  To  drfcover  the  foun- 
dation of  this  preference,  and  how  far  the  coals  of  diffe-t 
rent  vegetables  differ  from  one  another  as  colouring  ma- 
terials, Dr.  Lewis  made  the  following  experiment. 

Small  branches  of  the  willow,  vine,  cherry,  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum,  fig,  birch,  oak,  elder,  alder,  yew, 
floe,  hazel,  fir,  and  pine-trees,  were  thoroughly  dried, 
and  inclofed  in  a  mafs  of  luting,  made  of  clay,  beaten 
up  with  fand  and  horfe-dung :  the  mafs,  dried  {lowly 
and  gradually  heated  to  prevent  its  cracking,  was  kept 
red-hot  about  three  hours.  On  carefully  breaking  it, 
the  pieces  were  all  found  well  charred  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  obferved  that  they  differed  greatly  from  one  another, 
either  in  degree  of  colour,  or  in  the  freedom  of  their 
marking  upon  paper. 

This  experiment  being  little  decifive,  he  repeated  the 
operation  in  crucibles,  with  greater  quantities  of  the  ma- 
terials, that  a  more  exact  comparifon  might  be  made  of 
the  colour  of  the  coals,  by  ufing  them  as  paints,  both 
in  a  concentrated  and  diluted  ftate.  Two  crucibles  were 
filled  with  vine  twigs,  cut  in  fmall  bits,  freed  from  the 
knots,- and  thoroughly  dried  :  the  mouth  of  one  crucible 
being  then  fitted  into  that  of  the  other,  the  juncture 
was  well  fecured  with  luting.  Small  fmooth  branches  of 
moft  of  the  other  kinds  of  trees  above-mentioned,  were 
in  like  manner  inclofed,  each  in  two  crucibles,  and  all  of 
them  continued  about  four  hours  in  a  ftrong  red  heat. 
Cuttings  of  white  paper,  beaten  with  water  into  a  pafte, 
fuqh  as  is  called  papier  mach'e,  that  they  might  take  up 
lefs  room  in  the  crucibles,  and  have  lefs  air  lodged  in  their 
interftices,  were  dried  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner ;  but 
fome  flame  appearing  to  burft  out  through  a  fmall  crack 
which  the  vapour  had  forced  in  the  luting,  it  was  neceffary 
to  take  out  thefe  crucibles  after  they  had  been  about  ten 
minutes  in  a  red  heat :  the  paper,  neverthelefs,  was  per- 
fectly charred. 

The  feveral  coals  were  levigated  into  fine  powder,  mixed 
Both  with  gum  water  and  oil,  and  applied  as  paints,  both 
thin  and  thick,  by  themfelves,  and  diluted  with  different 
proportions  of  white.  All  of  them,  when  laid  on  thick, 
appeared  of  a  ftrong  full  black;  it  could  not  be  judged 
that  one  was  of  a  finer  colour  than  the  other.  Whert 
fpread  thin  or  diluted,  there  were  indeed  fome  fenfible  dif- 
ferences among  them,  but  neither  very  confiderable,  nor 
of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  eafily  expreffed  or  defcribed :  they 
had  all  fomewhat  of  a  bluifh  caft,  but  different  perfons, 
to  whom  the  comparifons  were  referred,  differed  in  their 
judgments  of  them,  and  could  not  fix  on  any  particular 
coals  as  being  more  bluifh,  more  truly  black,  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  reft. 

Inftead  of  the  frrtaH  branches,  he  tried  next  pieces  of 
different  woods,  taken  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Here 
alfo  the  feveral  coals  appeared  alike  among  themfelves, 
and  fcarcely  differed  in  point  of  colour  from  thofe  of  the 
twigs;  but  they  feemed  in  general  fomewhat  harder,  and 
did  not  mark  quite  fo  freely  on  paper  when  ufed  as  crayons. 
Sufpecting  from  thence  that  the  hardnefs  of  the  coal  might 
be  proportional  to  that  of  the  fubject  it  was  prepared  from, 
he  made  fome  further  trialsj  which  feemed  to  confirm  this 
notion.  The  coals  of  the  hard  woods,  box  and  guaia- 
cum,  were  very  fenfibly  harder  than  thofe  of  the  foft  ones : 
the  fhells  and  ftones   of  fruit  yielded  coals  ftill  harder, 
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which  would  fcarcely  make  any  mark  on  paper  at  all ; 
while  the  coals  of  the  kernels  of  fruit  were  quite  foft  and 
mellow. 

It  may  be  judged  from  thefe  experiments*  that  the  pre- 
ference of  one  kind  of  wood  to  another  for  making  char- 
coal crayons,  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon  any  difference 
of  colour  in  the  coals,  as  on  their  foftnefs  ;  in  which  qua- 
lity perhaps  none  of  our  common  woods  is  equal  to  the 
Willow.  Dr.  Grew  obferves,  in  his  anatomy  of  plants, 
that  in  this  wood  the  foftnefs  is  equal  or  alike  in  all  parts  ; 
whence  the  coal,  when  ufed  as  a  crayon  in  painting,  not 
Only  makes  the  ftroke  light,  but  every  where  certain, 
without  difturbing  the  even  motion  of  the  hand.  Deal 
or  fir  is  likewife  a  very  foft  wood,  but  of  unequal  foftnefs, 
fo  that  when  cut  acrofs,  it  tears,  and  will  never  polifh 
or  work  fmooth,  whereas  the  willow  works  well  in  all 
directions. 

Horns,  and  the  bones  both  of  fifties  and  of  land  ani- 
mals, gave  coals  rather  gloffier  and  deeper  coloured  than 
the  vegetable  coals,  and  which  in  general  are  very  hard, 
fo  as  difficultly  or  not  at  all,  to  ftain  paper.  It  feemed  here, 
as  in  vegetables,  that  the  hardnefs  of  the  coal  depends  on 
that  of  the  fubjeft-matter ;  for  filk,  woollen,  leather, 
blood,  and  the  flefhy  parts  of  animals,  yielded  foft  coals. 
Some  of  thefe  coals  differed  from  others  very  fenfibly  in 
degree  of  colour :  that  of  ivory  is  fuperior  to  the  reft, 
and  is  indifputably  the  fined  of  all  the  charcoal  blacks. 
Indeed  we  have  no  black  pigments  equal  in  beauty  to 
ivory  black,  genuinely  prepared,  but  fome  care  is  requifite 
in  the  choice  of  it,  what  is  generally  fold  under  this  name 
being  no  other  than  the  coal  of  common  bones. 

On  comparing  the  vegetable  and  animal  coals  together, 
in  their  lighter  fhades,  on  paper,  the  bluifli  caft,  obferved 
in  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was  much  lefs 
cor.fpicuous  in  thofe  of  the  animal,  many  of  whidh  feemed 
to  incline  rather  to  brown  than  to  blue.  In  the  colour- 
lhops,  a  preparation  is  fold  under  the  name  of  blue-black, 
which  in  this  refpeft  differs  from  the  animal,  and  agrees 
with  the  vegetable  coals,  feeming  to  have  no  greater  a  de- 
gree of  bluenefs  than  the  coals  of  the  woods  and  twigs 
above-mentioned,  and  even  than  common  charcoal.  That 
this  preparation  is  no  other  than  a  vegetable  coal,  appeared 
from  the  following  experiment.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron, 
it  burnt  and  glowed  like  powdered  charcoal,  and  turned 
into  white  afhes;  which  afhes,  thrown  into  oil  of  vitriol, 
diluted  with  water,  very  readily  diffolved  into  a  bitteriih 
liquor,  the  charaiteriftic  by  which  the  vegetable  earth  is 
diftinguifhed.  From  what  particular  vegetable  matter  this 
blue-black  is  prepared,  experiments  cannot  difcover ; 
but  thofe  already  mentioned  feem  fufficient  to  fhew,  that 
it  may  be  obtained  from  many,  and  that  the  choice  of  the 
vegetable  fubjeft  aftedts  rather  the  foftnefs  or  hardnefs  than 
the  colour  of  the  coal. 

After  examining  the  different  fubftances  of  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kingdoms,  Dr.  Lewis  tried  a  mineral  body, 
pit-coal,  of  which  feveral  pieces,  of  different  forts,  were 
charred  by  him  in  clofe  crucibles.  The  charred  coals,  re- 
duced into  fine  powder  and  ufed  as  paints  on  paper, 
fliewed  nothing  of  the  brownifh  hue  which  the  unburnt 
pitcoal  had  when  tried  in  the  fame  manner,  all  of  them 
inclining  to  bluifh,  and  moft  of  them  having  this  caft  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  vegetable  coals.  The  blue- 
black  of  the  (hops  cannot  however  be  of  this  origin,  the 
afhes  of  the  charred  pit-coal  not  being  diffoluble  by  the 
vitriolic  acid,  as  thofe  of  the  blue-black  were  found  to  be. 

Saor-BLACKS. 

The  foot- blacks  are  in  general  much  fofter,  and  of  a 
more  yielding  texture  than  thofe  of  the  charcoal  kind, 
and  require  much  lefs  grinding  for  uniting  them  with  oily, 
watery,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  into  a  fmooth  mafs:  of 
fome  of  them  a  part  is  diffolved  by  water  or  fpirit  of  wine, 
while  none  of  the  charcoal-blacks  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain any  thing  diffoluble. 

This  foluble  matter  of  foot  is  not  however  black  like 
the  indiffoltrble  parts ;  and  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in 
the  colour  of  the  entire  mafs,  different  forts  of  foot  differ 
from  one  another.  Thus  the  foot  of  pit-coal  collected  in 
common  chimneys,  of  itfelf  rather  greyifti- black  than  of  a 
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full  black,  being  infufed  feparately  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
and  in  water,  tinged  the  former  of  a  tranfparent  reddifli 
colour,  and  the  latter  of  a  paler  rcddifhj  while  the  deeper 
black  foot  of  wood,  both  to  fpirit  and  to  water,  gave  an 
opake  dark  brown. 

From  the  watery  infufion  of  wood  foot  is  prepared  the 
brown  pigment,  called  ii/lre,  for  painting  in  water-co- 
lours. According  to  Mr.  Landoi;,  in  the  French  Enyck- 
pedie,  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  water,  or  ground  with  t 
little  urine  (water  will  do  as  well)  into  a  fmooth  pafte, 
and  then  diluted  with  more  water  :  after  {landing  for  about 
half  an  hour,  till  the  groflef  fubftance  of  the  foot  has 
fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  into  another  vefiel,  and 
fet  by  for  two  or  three  days,  that  the  finer  parts  may  fall 
to  the  bottom,  which  fine  matter  is  the  ii/lre.  That  the 
biftre  of  our  colour-fhops  has  been  prepared  by  a  procefs 
of  this  kind,  and  not,  as  fome  have  fufpeited,  by  evapo- 
rating the  infufion  of  foot  to  an  extrait,  may  be  prefumed 
both  from  its  appearance  and  its  qualities.  It  is  in  little 
maffes,  fuch  as  are  obtained  in  the  common  way  of  drying 
precipitates,  or  earthy  powders  that  have  been  ground 
with  water,  by  dropping  them  on  a  chalk-ftone.  It  rea- 
dily mingles  with  water,  and  continues  for  a  time  uni- 
formly diffufed  through  the  fluid ;  a  confiderable  part  was 
obferved  to  fettle  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  part  more  flowlyj 
and  after  ftanding  for  many  weeks,  a  part  remained  dif- 
folved in  the  water,  fo  as  to  tinge  it  of  a  brownifh-yellow 
colour,  like  a  weak  infufion  of  foot :  this  tinged  liquor 
palled  through  a  filter,  without  any  reparation  of  the  co- 
louring-matter. In  the  preparation  of  the  ii/lre,  when 
the  foot  liquor  has  depofited  all  that  will  fettle,  the  fedi- 
ment,  however  drained,  will  necefTarily  retain  fome  of  the 
coloured  fluid,  which,  drying,  will  leave  in  it  fome  of 
the  truly  diffoluble  parts  of  the  foot;  and  hence  proba- 
bly proceeds  the  matter  in  ii/lre,  which  we  find  to  con- 
tinue diffolved  in  water,  the  proportion  of  which  is  in- 
confiderable,  compared  to  that  which  precipitates.  Dif- 
ferent parcels  of  ii/lre  differ  confiderably  in  their  colour, 
on  account,  probably,  of  the  different  qualities  of  the 
foots  which  they  were  made  from. 

The  fineft  of  the  foot-blacks,  and  the  only  one  com- 
monly made  ufe  of  as  a  black  pigment,  is  that  called  lamp- 
Hack,  which  is  brought  direftly  from  Germany  and  Swe- 
den. Its  preparation  is  defcribed  in  the  Swedifh  tranfac- 
tions  for  the  year  1754,  as  a  procefs  dependant  on  the 
making  of  common  reiin :  the  impure  refinous  juice,  col- 
lected from  incifions  made  in  pines  and  fir  trees,  is  boiled 
down,  with  a  little  water,  and  ftrained,  whilft  hot,  through 
a  bag :  the  dregs  and  pieces  of  bark,  left  in  the  ftrainer, 
are  burnt  in  a  low  oven,  from  which  the  fmoke  is  convey- 
ed, through  a  long  paffage,  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having 
an  open  in  the  top,  on  which  is  fattened  a  large  fack, 
made  of  lleafy  or  thin-woven  woollen  fluff:  the  foot  or 
lamp-black  concretes  partly  in  the  chamber,  from  which 
it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  partly  in 
the  fack,  which  is  now  and  then  gently  ftruck  upon,  both 
for  fluking  down  the  foot,  and  for  clearing  the  interftices 
between  the  threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fufficient  draught 
of  air  through  it.  Confiderable  quantities  of  this  foot  are 
prepared  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  at  the 
turpentine  houfes,  from  the  dregs  and  refufe  parts  of  the 
refinous  matters  which  are  there  manufactured. 

The  foot  arifing  in  common  chimneys  from  the  more 
oily  or  refinous  woods,  as  the  fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to 
contain  more  diffoluble  matter  than  that  from  other  woods; 
and  this  diffoluble  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be 
more  of  an  oily  or  refinous  nature  than  in  the  latter,  fpirit 
of  wine  extracting  it  moft  plentifully  from  the  one,  and 
water  from  the  other.  The  oilinefs  and  folubility  of  the 
foot  feeming  therefore  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the  fubject  It 
is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that  lamp-black  mull 
poffefs  thofe  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  kind  of 
common  foot.  Neverthelefs,  Dr.  Lewis  on  examining 
feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  from  different 
ftiops,  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinihire  at  all, 
either  to  fpirit  or  to  water.  Sufpe&ing  fome  miftakes  or 
fophiftication,  or  that  the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or 
charred,  as  it  fometimes  is  to  fit  it  for  fome  particular  ufes, 
he  prepared  fome  foot  from  lint-feed  oil,  by  hanging  a 
large  copper  pan  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  to  receive  its 
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fmoke.  In  this  method  the  more  curious  artifts  prepare  lamp- 
Black  for  the  nicer  purpofes,  and  from  this  collection  of  it 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  received 
its  nature.  The  foot  fo  prepared  gave  no  tindture  either 
fo  water  or  to  fpirit,  any  more  than  the  common  lamp- 
black of  the  fhops.  He  tried  different  kinds  of  oily  and 
refinous  bodies,  with  the  fame  event :  even  the  foots  ob- 
tained fromfifli  oil  and  tallow,  did  not  appear  to  differ  from 
thofe  of  the  vegetable  oils  and  refins.  They  were  all  of 
a  finer  colour  than  the  lamp-black  commonly  fold. 

Some  foot  was  collected  in  like  manner  from  fir  and 
other  woods,  by  burning  fmall  pieces  of  them  flowly  un- 
der a  copper  pan.  All  thefe  foots  were  of  a  deeper  black 
colour  than  thofe  obtained  from  the  fame  kinds  of  wood 
in  a  common  chimney,  and  very  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  oils:  they  gave  only  ajuft  defcernible  tinc- 
ture to  water  and  fpirit,  while  the  foots  of  the  chimney 
imparted  a  ftrong  deep  one  to  both.  The  foot  of  mineral 
bitumens,  in  this  clofe  way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of 
the  fame  qualities  with  thofe  of  woods,  oils,  and  refins : 
in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  great  quantities  of  good  lamp- 
black are  prepared  from  a  fort  of  pitcaol. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  differences  of  foots  do  not 
altogether  depend  on  the  qualities  of  the  fubjects,  but  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  fubjeft  is  burnt, 
or  the  foot  caught.  The  foots  produced  in  common  chim- 
neys, from  different  kinds  of  wood,  refinous  and  not  re- 
finous, dry  and  green,  do  not  differ  near  fo  much  from 
one  another,  as  thofe  which  are  produced  from  one  kind 
of  wood,  in  a  common  chimney  and  in  the  more  confined 
way  of  burning  above  mentioned. — We  {hall  have  occa- 
fion  under  other  articles  to  difcourfe  further  of  this  matter, 
as  of  dying  woollen  and  filk  black,  linnen,  cotton,  &c. 

BLACK-SEA,  or  Euxine-Sea.  The  Venetians 
have  often  endeavoured  to  commence  a  trade  to  this 
fea,  more  efpecially  to  Caffa,  and  in  1672  obtained  leave, 
by  the  lively  representations,  and  the  more  perfuafive  ar- 
guments of  large  prefents,  which  their  baily.the  Chevalier 
Quirini  made;  but  upon  the  remonftrances  of  the  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Conftantinople,  who 
fuffered  in  his  intereft  by  this  conceflion,  and  alfo  under  the 
political  apprehenfion,  that  the  European  chriftians  would, 
by  this  means,  more  eafily  have  a  correfpondence  with 
thofe  of  their  religion  fettled  on  that  coaft,  the  privilege 
was  revoked,  and  no  European  nation  has  been  able  to 
obtain  one  fince. 

Caffa  has  an  excellent  road,  and  its  port  is  where  the 
greateft  bufinefs  is  carried  on  in  all  the  Black-Sea,  it  being 
common  to  fee  arrive,  or  fail,  four  or  five  hundred  veffels 
together.  Here  is  a  great  trade  carried  on  in  corn, 
fait,  furrs,  and  butter;  this  laft  being  efteemed  the  beft 
in  all  Turkey ;  but  that  which  attracts  the  greateft  num- 
'ber  of  (flipping,  and  what  induced  the  Venetian  ambaffa- 
dor  to  purchafe  the  afore-mentioned  liberty  at  fo  great  a 
price,  is  the  large  quantity  of  fturgeon  taken  in  the  Palus 
Mentis,  of  whofe  fait  roes  the  Italians  are  exceeding  fond  ; 
and  not  only  they,  but  feveral  other  nations  of  Europe 
and  Afia.  Some  accounts  fay,  that  many  of  thefe  fifh 
here  weigh  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  their  roes 
three  or  four  quintals ;  and  though  thefe  relations  may  be 
fomething  exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  none 
el'fewhere,  either  fo  large,  or  abundant;  but  as  the  trade 
of  this  part  is  in  general  fo  very  great,  we  fhall  give  our 
readers  an  abftract  of  a  very  curious  memoir  drawn  up  by 
a  perfon  well  acquainted  with  it. 

The  commerce  (fays  he)  of  the  Black-Sea  is  fo  confi- 
derable,  by  the  advantages  it  affords,  and  the  great  quan- 
tity of  goods  it  takes  off,  that  the  yearly  import  of  them  is 
fuppofed  to  be  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars;  Caffa 
Js  one  of  the  principal  ports  in  it,  dift ant  about  feven  hun- 
dred miles  from  Conftantinople  ;  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Per- 
fians,  and  Mufcovites,  are  the  people  who  fupport  this 
trade,  and  vaft  quantities  of  merchandizes  fell  here,  both 
for  the  confumption  of  the  place,  and  that  of  many  others, 
with  which  it  maintains  a  correfpondence.  Here  are  an- 
nually fold  to  the  value  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  dol- 
lars in  Venetian  brocades  ;  here  is  likewife  fold  another 
fort  in  which  the  gold  and  filver  is  falfe,  and  the  flowers 
like  thofe  of  damafk,  to  the  amount  of  feven  or  eight 
thoufand  dollars.  Ten  or  twelve  bales  of  cloth  are  alfo  an- 
nually difpofedof;  about  twenty  thoufand  dollars  worth  of 


Scio-damafk;  and  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  dollars  in  taffeties  ftriped  and  plain  ;  here  is  like- 
wife  brought  from  Scio,  fifteen  thoufand  dollars  worth  of 
fuffain,  and  fome  of  thefe  from  Conftantinople.  Of  cof- 
fee here  is  fold  yearly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thoufand  dol- 
lars ;  and  five  to  fix  thoufand  dollars  in  flax  from  Cario. 
Of  all  thefe  merchandizes  a  great  part  is  confumed  in  the 
Crim,  diftant  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Caffa; 
another  part  is  fent  to  the  ports,  fituated  near  the  Palus 
Mceotis,  as  at  Gufleree,  Bolovelava,.  Kirerei,  and  fome 
others  dependant  on  Caffa,  which  ferves  them  for  an  al- 
magazen. 

The  proceeds  of  all  thefe  goods  are  commonly  employ- 
ed in  hides,  wax*  wheat,  barley,  butter,  honey,  and  ca- 
viar, which  are  the  chief  products  of  the  place.  Of  the 
hides  here  are  two  forts,  the  beft  made  at  Caffa  being  from 
about  thirty-five  to  forty  thoufand  yearly;  thefe  are  car- 
ried into  Smyrna  by  the  way  of  Natolia,  and  coft  about  a 
dollar  each  ;  the  fecond  fort  are  of  an  inferior  quality, 
tanned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  whofe  value  is 
three  fourths  of  a  dollar  each,  and  their  number  about  an 
hundred  thoufand,  which  are  fent  to  Conftantinople. 

There  is  annually  collected  at  Caffa  near  thirty  thou- 
fand ocques  of  wax,  of  which  part  goes  to  Smyrna,  and 
the  reft:  to  Conftantinople ;  there  is  alfo  fent  yearly  to  the 
latter  fifty  or  fixty  faicks  (or  faiques)  of  wheat,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  with  barley;  of  butter  Caffa  remits  to 
this  capital  between  fifty  and  fixty  thoufand  ocques;  and 
the  profit  it  makes  by  its  honey,  is  not  lefs  than  that  which 
the  wax  and  butter  leave.  In  fine,  this  place  affords-  fome 
filk,  though  the  quantity  is  not  large,  nor  its  quality  good. 

BLACK-SMITH.  This  artificer  makes  the,  iron- 
work ufed  about  buildings,  and  the  coarfer  part  of  kitchen 
furniture,  as  pokers,  trevets,  &c.  He  alfo  mends  fuch 
iron  utenfils  as  happen  to  be  broken.  The  black-fmiths 
now  give  themfelves  the  general  name  of  fmhbs  ;  theirs  is 
a  laborious  bufinefs,  which  chiefly  confifls  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fire,  the  hammer,  and  the  file.  Thofe  de- 
figned  for  it  require  but  little  learning  ;  for  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  common  arithmetic  are  fufficient;  but  they 
fhould  have  great  ftrength  of  body  ;  and  if  they  are  active 
and  ingenious,  thefe  qualifications  will  frequently  be  of 
great  ule  to  them,  as  they  often  meet  with  very  puzzling 
and  difficult  jobs.  From  five  to  ten  pounds  is  given  with 
an  apprentice  ;  and  a  matter  may  fet  up  with  fifty  pounds. 

BLACKWELL-HALL.  Stat.  8  and  9  Wilt.  III.  cap. 
g.  fee.  1.  The  governors  of  Blackwell-hall,  and  their  de- 
puties, fhall  firictly  keep  the  following  times  and  rules, 
viz.  the  public  market  of  Blackwell-hall  fhall  be  held  every 
Thurfday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  till  twelve,  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon 
till  five.  The  laid  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  the  faid 
market  fhall  be  known  by  ringing  the  market  bell  in  the 
hall.  The  fame  to  be  continued  weekly  throughout  the 
year,  except  days  of  humiliation  or  thankfgiving;  and  the 
keepers  of  the  hall  fhall  not  permit  any  buying  or  felling 
of  any  woollen  cloth  at  the  hall  upon  any  other  days  or 
hours,  upon  the  penalty  of  100  1. 

Seel.  2.  The  faid  governors,  &c.  fhall  appoint  to  the 
county  clothiers  the  moil  convenient  room  in  the  hall  for 
the  fale  of  their  cloth,  and  ware-houfe  for  keeping  the 
fame,  paying  the  ancient  duties  of  the  hall. 

Seel.  3.  No  factor,  or  other  perfon,  other  than  the 
owner  of  the  cloth,  fhall  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale,  out  of 
the  faid  market  of  Blackwell-hall,  any  cloth  directed  to  be 
brought  to  the  faid  market,  or  any  factor  there,  upon  pe- 
nalty of  5  1.  for  every  cloth  fofold. 

Seil.  4.  The  hall-keepers,  clerks,  and  mafter-porters, 
fhall  take  care  that  the  rules  and  orders  appointed  by  the 
act,  be  put  in  execution,  and  fhall  diligently  keep  their 
books  and  weekly  regifters  of  all  the  cloths  bought  and  fold 
there ;  in  which  books  they  fhall  enter  the  names  and  ha- 
bitations of  the  owners  and  buyers,  and  fellers,  and  times 
of  fale,  and  other  factor,  or  other  perfon,  buying  or  fell- 
ing of  every  cloth  ;  to  which  books  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
the  clothiers,  their  agents,  or  fervants,  at  all  convenient 
times,  to  have  recourfe,  without  fee.  And  any  hall- 
keeper,  clerk,  or  mafter-porter  neglecting  his  duty  herein, 
fhall  for  every  offence,  forfeit  ten  pounds,  and  if  any  per- 
fon buy  any  cloth  of  any  perfon  (except  the  owner)  other- 
wife  than  for  ready  money,  the  perfon  felling  fhall>  with- 
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in  twelve  days  after  fale,  and  delivery  of  the  fame,  take 
or  demand  of  the  buyer  a  note,  teftifying  under  the 
buyer's  hand  the  cloth  fold,  and  the  fum  of  money  fold 
for,  payable  to  the  owner,  and  fhall  deliver  fuch  note  on 
demand,  with  notice  of  the  buyer's  place  of  abode  thereon 
fubfcribed  to  the  owner,  or  any  perfon  authorized  by  him 
to  receive  the  fame  :  on  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  owner  of  the 
cloth  fold  double  the  value  thereof,  for  every  negleft  of  lb 
doing.  And  if  any  woollen-draper,  or  perfon  trading  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  buying  woollen  cloth  upon 
truft,  fhall  refufe  or  negleft  to  give  fuch  note  upon  requeft 
at  any  time  next  after  eight  days  after  fale  and  delivery,  he 
fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds  for  every  cloth  fo  fold,  to  the 
owner;  and  every  piece  of  cloth  not  returned  within  eight 
days  after  delivery  of  the  fame,  fhall  be  deemed  to  be 
parted  and  approved  of  by  the  buyer  as  a  merchantable  cloth ; 
and  all  contracts  for  allowing  a  longer  time  for  the  paffing 
of  any  cloth,  fhall  be  void. 

Seel.  5.  All  penalties  impofed  by  this  aft,  may  be  fued 
for  by  action  of  debt,  &c.  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of 
record  ;  and  if  not  otherwife  herein  before  difpofed  of,  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

Seel.  6.  If  the  owner  of  the  cloth  negleft  to  fue  for  any 
of  the  penalties  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  then  any 
other  perfon  may  fue  for  the  fame,  and  one  moiety  fhall 
be  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

BLACK  WELL-HALL  Factor.  Thofe  of  this  bu- 
finefs  aft  by  commiffion  from  the  manufacturers  of  the 
different  kinds  of  woollen  cloth  in  the  country,  but  more 
particularly  for  the  merchants  and  dealers  incloth  in  town; 
to  ftipply  whom,  they  contraft  for  large  quantities  of  the 
various  kinds  of  cloth  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
made,  which  they  depofite  in  Blackwell-hall,  Bafinghall- 
ftreet,  where  there  are  feparate  places  appointed  for  each 
factor  ;  and  from  thence  they  fell  them  to  the  merchants 
and  retail  dealers.  The  education  required  for  an  appren- 
tice in  this  bufinefs  is  only  writing  and  accompts  :  he 
ought,  however,  to  have  a  good  fortune,  for  thefe  faftors 
take  from  30  1.  to  400 1.  with  a  clerk  or  an  apprentice; 
and  he  fhould  have  a  confiderable  fum  to  enable  him  to 
begin  the  world  with  reputation. 

BLADE,  a  tbin  piece  of  metal,  extended  either  in 
length  or  breadth,  beaten  with  a  hammer,  or  caft  into  a 
mould. 

It  is  faid  particularly  of  that  part  of  a  fword,  dagger, 
bayonet,  or  other  offenfive  weapon,  that  pricks  or  cuts. 
We  alfo  hy  the  blade  of  a  knife,  the  blade  of  a  razor,  to 
fignify  that  part  of  thofe  inftruments  which  cuts  or  fhaves. 
All  thefe  forts  of  blades  are  of  very  fine  tempered  fteel,  or 
at  leaft  of  iron  very  well  fharpened.  The  blades  of  Da- 
mafcu.s  and  England  are  moft  valued. 

In  England  they  may  not  be  imported  to  be  fold,  bar- 
tered, or  exchanged,  upon  forfeiture,  or  their  value. 

BLAFART,  a  fmall  coin,  current  at  Cologne.  It  is 
■worth  4  albus's,  and  the  albus  9  deniers  and  -lj  French 
money ;  that  is,  fomething  more  than  a  farthing  of  our 
money. 

BLASOIS,  a  territory  of  Orleans  in  France,  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  Beaux,  on  the  eaft  by  Orleanois,  properly 
fo  called  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Berry ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
Touraine. 

At  Blois,  the  chief  trade  confifts  in  wine  and  brandy, 
which  they  fend  to  Orleans,  Paris,  Tours,  Angiers,  Laval, 
and  even  into  Holland.  There  were  formerly  here  a  great 
many  tanners;  but  the  high  duties  laid  upon  leather  have 
made  that  manufactory  fink  to  nothing.  They  made  here 
fome  ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs  ;  but  that  branch  of 
their  trade  is  not  confiderable.  This  city  is  alfo  noted  for 
the  beft  watches  in  the  kingdom.  St.  Die  is  noted  for  the 
excellent  wine  produced  in  its  territory. 

BLANC,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  which  was  formerly 
current  in  France  for  five  deniers  Tournois.  It  is  now 
only  a  money  of  account;  and  they  ftill  fay  fix  blancs,  to 
fignify  eighteen  deniers  ;  but  the  latter  is  much  more  in  ufe 
than  the  former. 

BLANCHING,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  any  thing 
white.     See  Bleachinc. 

BLANK.  Thus  merchants  and  traders  call  void  or  un- 
written places,  which  are  fometimes  left  in  their  day- 
books, or  journals,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  practice, 
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en  account  of  the  ill  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it.  Mer- 
chants books  are  confidered  as  good  vouchers  in  courts  of 
juftice,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
fucceffively  from  day  to  day  :  but,  as  foon  as  there  is  any 
blank,  or  void  fpace,  found  in  them,  were  it  but  two  lines, 
as  it  fometimes  happens  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  the  book 
deferves  no  longer  any  credit;  Arbiters,  appointed  to  ex- 
amine merchants  books,  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whe- 
ther the  difputed  articles  be  not  fet  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pages,  which  is  very  fufpicious ;  and,  in  the  report 
they  make  of  the  condition  in  which  they  found  the  books 
delivered  to  them,  they  are  to  declare,  wnether  they  found 
any  blanks  in  them  or  not,  and  whether  there  is  any  pro- 
bability that  there  were  blanks  left,  which  may  have  been 
filled  up  afterwards. 

Blank  is  alfo  a  piece  of  paper,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  perfon  has  figned  his  named,  the  reft  being  void.  Blanks 
are  commonly  entrufted  in  the  hands  of  arbiters,  or  friendsj 
to  be  filled  up  as  they  fhall  think  proper  to  terminate  any 
difpute,  or  law-fuit.  A  man  muft  be  thoroughly  certain 
of  the  honefty  of  thofe  whom  he  trufts  with  fuch  a  blank. 

A  blank  letter  of  attorney  is  one  in  which  a  void  fpace  is 
left  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  is 
to  aft. 

WitK'regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  we  fay  a  blank  indorfe- 
ment,  when  one  only  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  it, 
leaving  an  empty  fpace  fufficient  to  write  either  an  order  or 
a  receipt.'": 

Blank  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  to  denote  an  unfortunate  chance 
in  games  of  hazard,  as  lotteries,  &c. 

BLANKETS  and  coverlets,  may  be  made  in  any  place 
where  they  were  ufed  to  be  made,  by  Jlat.  4  Jac.  I.  c.  2. 
I/.  16. 

There  is  a  great  mariufaftory  of  blankets  about  Witney, 
Oxfordfhire,  &c. 

BLANQU IL,  a  fmall  filver  coin  of  Morocco,  equal  to 
two-pence  fterling. 

BLARE,  the  penny  of  Bern  in  Switzerland. 

BLEACHING  of  woollen  fluffs.  There  are  three  me- 
thods of  whitening  woollen  ftufts;  the  firft  is  with  water 
and  foap,  the  fecond  is  with  vapour. of  fulphur,  the  third 
with  chalk,  indigo,  and  vapour  of  fulphur. 

For  the  firft,  when  the  fluffs  are  come  from  the  fulling- 
mill,  they  are  to  be  put  into  foaped  water,  pretty  hot,  and 
worked  afrefh  over  a  bench,  which  finishes  the  whitening 
which  the  fulling-mill  had  begun  ;  laftly,  they  are  to  be 
wafhed  out  in  fair  water,  and  dried ;  this  is  called  the  na- 
tural way  of  bleacliing. 

The  fecond  method  is  what  is  commonly  called  bleach- 
ing by  the  flower,  thus :  the  fluff  is  firft  walhed  in  river- 
water,  and  then  put  to  dry  on  poles,  and  when  it  is  half 
dry,  fpread  out  in  a  kind  of  ftove  wherein  the  fulphur  is 
burnt,  the  vapour  of  which  diffufing  itfelf,  flicks  by  little 
and  little  over  all  the  fluffs,  and  gives  it  a  fine  whitening. 

The  third  method  is  thus  :  after  the  fluffs  have  been 
wafhed,  they  are  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  impreg- 
nated with  chalk  and  indigo,  in  which  they  are  well  agi- 
tated ;  they  are  wafhed  afrefh  in  elder-water,  then  half 
dried  on  poles,  and  then  fpread  in  a  ftove  to  receive  the  va- 
pour of  the  fulphur,  which  rinifb.es  the  bleaching. 

This  method  of  bleaching  is  agreeable  to  the  fight,  yet 
is  not  efteemed  the  beft  of  bleaching. 

This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  when  a  fluff  has  once 
received  the  fteam  of  fulphur,  it  will  fcarce  receive  any 
beautiful  dye,  except  black  and  blue. 

Bleaching  of  filk.  The  filk,  being  yet  raw,  is  put 
into  a  linen  bag,  and  thrown  into  a  veflel  of  boiling  river- 
water,  in  which  foap  has  been  diflblved,  and  thus  boiled 
for  two  or  three  hours ;  the  bag  being  turned  feveral  times, 
taken  out  and  beaten,  then  wafhed  out  in  cold  water,  and 
wrung  out  (lightly,  and  thrown  into  a  veflel  of  cold  water, 
mixed  with  foap  and  a  little  indigo. 

The  indigo  gives  it  the  bluifh  caft  that  is  obfervable  in 
white  filks. 

When  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  fecond  veflel,  it  is 
wrung  out,  and  (hook  to  untwift  and  feparate  the  threads, 
and  hung  up  in  the  air  in  a  kind  of  ftove  made  on  purpofe, 
in  which  fulphur  is  burnt,  the  vapour  of  which  gives  the 
laft  degree  of  whitenefs  to  the  filk. 

Bleaching  of  hair,  is  done  by  fpreading  the  hair 
4  Y  to 
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to  be  bleached  upon  the  grafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
linen,  after  it  has  been  firft  wafhed  out  in  a  lixivious 
water. 

This  lye,  with  the  force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the 
hair  to  fo  perfect  a  whitenefs,  that  the  moft  experienced 
perfon  may  be  deceived  therein  ;  there  being  fcarce  any 
way  of  detecting  the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  and  drying 
it;  which  leaves  the  hair  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut- 
tree  leaf. 

There  is  alfo  a  method  of  dying  hair  with  bifmuth, 
which  renders  the  white  hair,  bordering  too  much  upon 
the  yellow,  of  a  filver- colour.  This  alfo  may  be  proved 
by  boiling ;  the  bifmuth  not  being  able  to  ftand  it. 

Bleaching  fine  linen;.  When  they  come  from  the 
loom,  and  while  they  are  yet  raw,  they  are  to  be  fteeped 
a  day  in  clear  water,  wafhed  out  and  cleared  of  their  filth, 
and  then  thrown  into  a  tub,  filled  with  a  cold  lixivium. 

When  thefe  are  taken  out  of  the  lye,  they  are  to  be 
wafhed  in  fair  water,  then  fpread  in  a  meadow,  frequently 
watered  from  little  dikes  or  canals  interfperfed  in  the 
ground,  by  means  of  fcoops,  or  a  fort  of  long,  hollo'w 
fhovels. 

After  the  linen  has  lain  a  certain  time  on  the  ground, 
and  every  thing  has  been  repeated  as  before,  it  is  to  be 
palled  through  a  foft  new  lye  poured  on  hot,  and  again 
wafhed  in  clear  water,  and  laid  a  fecond  time  on  the 
ground,  and  then  patted  through  a  foft  lye,  to  difpofe  it  to 
refume  that  foftnefs,  which  the  other  fharper  lye  had  taken 
from  it,  then  wafhed  in  clear  water,  foaped  rfith  black 
foap,  and  that  foap  wafhed  out  again  in  clear  water ;  then 
it  is  to  be  fteeped  in  cow's  milk,  the  cream  being  fkimmed 
off,  which  finifhes  the  whitening;  it  is  then  tobefcoured, 
which  gives  it  a  foftnefs,  and  makes  it  caft  a  little  nap; 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mill,  it  is  wafhed  in  clear 
water  for  the  laft  time. 

After  all  this  procefs,  they  give  the  linen  its  firft  blue  by 
patting  it  through  a  water,  wherein  a  little  ftarch,  fmalt, 
and  Dutch  lapis  have  been  fteeped. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  proper  ftiffnefs  and  luftre  is  given 
with  ftarch,  fmalt,  and  other  gums,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  which  may  be  adjufted  according  to  occafion. 

The  whole  procefs  of  bleaching  is  finifhed  in  fine  weather 
in  a  month's  time;  in  bad  weather,  it  takes  up  fix  weeks 
or  more. 

Bleaching  ofcoarfe  linens.  After  they  are  taken  from 
the  loom  they  are  laid  on  wooden  frames,  full  of  cold 
water,  where  they  are  beaten  by  wooden  hammers  worked 
by  a  water-mill,  fo  as  to  be  infenfibly  wafhed  and  purged 
from  their  filth  ;  then  they  are  to  be  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  in  order  to  receive  the  dew  for  eight  days,  which 
will  take  off  more  of  the  rawnefs  :  after  which  they  are  to 
be  put  into  a  kind  of  wooden  tubs  or  pans,  with  hot  lye 
poured  over  them. 

Having  been  thus  lixiviated,  they  are  again  purged  in 
the  mill,  then  laid  on  the  ground  again  for  eight  days 
more,  then  they  are  to  be  pafTed  through  a  fecond  lye  ;  and 
all  things  repeated,  till  fuch  time  as  they  have  acquired 
their  jult  degree  of  whitenefs. 

The  linen  manufactures  of  thefe  kingdoms,  particularly 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  their  chief  ftaple,  can- 
not be  too  much  cultivated  and  improved;  it  being  the 
qualitv,  as  well  as  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  price,  that 
will  render  it  acceptable  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

And,  although  every  part  of  the  procefs  of  this  manu- 
facture fhould  be  executed  to  a  pitch  of  excellency,  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  any  other  nation ;  yet,  if  the  captivating 
beauty  of  whitenefs  alone  was  wanting,  that  would  prove 
an  impediment  fufficient  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  general  ma- 
nufacture :  yet,  to  give  this  colour  in  perfection,  every 
ether  pievious  branch  of  the  operation  muff,  be  duly  per- 
formed, or  the  admired  whitenefs  cannot  be  obtained. 
Thus,  the  imperfection  in  this  particular,  both  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irilh  linens,  for  a  long  time,  confifted  in  the 
badriefs  of  the  flax;  which  was  afcribed  by  many  to  the 
want  of  a  proper  water,  and  extraordinary  fecret  mate- 
rials, which  the  Hollanders,  and  other  nations  had,  and 
we  could  not  come  at.  But  fince  thefe  countries  have  fell 
into  ihe  Flcmifti  method  of  raifing  and  managing  flax, 
they  have  the  more  eafily  come  into  their  excellency  of 
bleaching. 


It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  flax  alone 
will  not  abfolutely  fupply  the  defect  of  unfkilful  bleach- 
ing, or  of  bad  or  improper  materials  for  that  purpofe, 
though  it  may  contribute  to  fet  it  off  to  great  advantage. 
In  fhort,  in  any  manufactural  operation,  which  confifts  of 
a  variety  of  different  parts,  the  fkilful  performance  of  par- 
ticulars affords  reciprocal  benefit  to  each  other,  and  a  ge- 
neral luftre  to  the  whole. 

BLIND,  a  kind  of  falfe  light,  which  traders  commonly 
have  in  their  warehoufes  and  fhops,  to  prevent  too  great  a 
light  from  diminifhing  the  beauty  and  luftre  of  their  linens, 
ftuffs,  &c. 

BLOCK-MAKER.  Blocks  are  a  very  material  article 
in  a  (hip's,  rigging ;  the  making  them,  therefore,  is  a  ufe- 
ful  employment,  and  requires  more  ingenuity  than  moft 
people  imagine ;  for  if  they  are  not  made  exactly  to  fit 
each  other,  the  fhip  works  heavily,  and  gives  the  failors 
much  fatigue  and  labour.  There  are  not  many  matters  in 
this  bufinefs;  but  thofe  who  are  compleat  workmen  may 
be  lure  of  a  comfortable  fupport.  They  take  with  a  lad 
ten  pounds  or  more,  and  they  work  from  fix  to  eight. 
They  are  not  much  expofed  to  the  weather,  working  al- 
ways under  cover.  A  journeyman  gets  fifteen  (hillings,  or 
if  a  good  workman,  eighteen  (hillings  a  week.  It  requires 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  cafh  or  credit  to  fet  up 
mafter. 

BLOCK-HEAD  MAKER.  This  is  a  trade  of  which 
there  are  very  few  mafters.  They  make  the  wooden  heads 
on  which  barbers  drefs  their  wigs,  either  for  home-con- 
fumption,  or  for  exportation,  The  heavy  part  of  the 
work  requires  no  nicety ;  but  as  the  front  of  the  block 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  human  face,  the  mafter  or 
finifher  ought  to  understand  fomething  of  carving,  though 
if  we  judge  by  the  manner  this  is  generally  executed,  we 
muft  think  this  qualification  is  totally  neglected.  How- 
ever, if  a  young  man,  capable  of  carving  a  good  head  in 
wood,  was  to  apply  himfelf  to  this  bufinefs,  he  might  be 
fure  of  fuccefs ;  as  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  barber 
would  rather  have  his  wigs  appear  to  advantage  on  what 
bore  fome  likenefs  to  the  human  form,  than  on  the  refem- 
blance of  a  monkey  or  a  monfter.  As  this  bufinefs  is  en- 
groffid  by  a  few  hands,  apprentices  are  feldom  taken;  but 
with  the  above  talent,  any  worker  in  the  fmall-wood  way, 
fuch  as  a  turner,  or  joiner,  &c.  might  become  a  fuccefsful 
mafter. 

BLOOD-STONE,  or  the  lapis  haematites,  is  a  mineral 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  hard,  ponderous,  with  long  pointed 
needles.  This  ftone  is  brought  from  variety  of  places, 
there  not  being  any  iron  mines  wherein  it  is  not  found. 

Thefe  ftones  are  to  chofen  of  the  higheft  colour,  with 
fine  ftriae,  or  needles,  and  as  much  like  cinnabar  as 
may  be. 

They  are  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  being  aflringent, 
deficcative,  and  good  to  flop  bleeding,  ufed  externally,  or 
given  inwardly  in  fine  powder;  the  dofe  is  from  four  grains 
to  a  drachm. 

Goldfmiths  and  gilders  ufe  it  to  polifh  their  works, 
whether  upon  filver,  copper,  iron,  &c. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  blood-pone,  called  the  red 
crayon,  ufed  by  fuch  as  delign  and  draw  (ketches :  it  is 
like  that  of  Spain,  with  this  difference,  that  it  does  not 
appear  fo  fparkling  with  needles,  but  dull  and  unpolifhed, 
like  earth. 

This  kind  is  in  England,  and  there  are  two  different 
forts  of  it ;  the  one  that  is  good,  is  pretty  foft  and  eafy  to 
be  cut  into  crayons ;  but  the  other  is  not  worth  any  thing, 
being  hard  and  gravelly. 

In  Bohemia,  they  extract  an  excellent  iron  from  the 
blood-ftone ;  it  is  dug  up  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
but  the  laft  is  efleemed  the  beft. 

BLOWING  of  glafs,  is  performed  by  dipping  the  end 
of  an  iron  blowing-pipe  into  the  melted  glafs,  and,  by 
blowing  with  the  mouth,  forming  the  feveral  works  which 
are  made  in  the  glafs- houfes,  and  manufactories  of  looking- 
glaffes.     See  Glass. 

BLUBBER,  a  kind  of  whale-oil,  fo  called  before  it  is 
thoroughly  boiled;  fpoken  of  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 

Whale-fins,  oil,  and  blubber  of  whales,  feal-oil,  or 
feal-fkins,  or  any  other  produce  of  feals,  or  other  fifh  or 
creatures,  taken  in  the  Greenland  feas,  orDavis's-Streights, 

and 
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and  the  adjoining  feas,  in  Britifh  fliips,  may  be  imported 
duty-free ;  the  matter  to  make  oath  before  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  that  they  were  produced  from  whales,  &c. 
taken  in  the  faid  feas  by  the  crew  of  a  {hip,  whereof  the 
matter  and  one-third  of  the  mariners  were  Britifh  fubjeCts. 
5  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  feci,  2.  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  feci.  4. 
22  Geo.  II.  cap.  45.  feci.  2.     28  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  fell.  3. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  original  and  fimple  colours  of  the 
rays  of  light. 

Dyers  blue,  is  one  of  their  fimple  or  primitive  colours, 
and  ufed  in  the  compofuion  of  others.  It  is  made  of 
woad,  indigo,  and  .%paftil  brought  from  Normandy,  and, 
of  the  three,  the  paltil  is  accounted  the  beft  and  raoft  ne- 
ceffary;  woad,  though  of  lefs  force  and  effect,  yet  makes 
only  a  fpurious  colour;  yet  it  may  be  ufed  with  paftil, 
if  well  prepared,  and  not  mixed  in  too  great  a  pro- 
portion. 

Woad  having  but  little  fubftance  can  never  be  ufed 
alone,  nor  is  it  capable  of  correcting  the  indigo,  without 
the  afliftance  of  paftil.     See  Anil. 

Painters  Blue  is  compofed  of  different  ingredients, 
according  to  the  different  kinds  of  painting.  Ultramarine, 
Flanders- blue,  or  blue  afties,  and  fmalt  are  ufed  indiffe- 
rently in  limning  and  frefco;  thefe  they  call  natural  Hues, 
excepting  the  Flanders  blue,  which  is  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial.  In  oil  and  miniature  they  ufe  indigo  pre- 
pared, and  factitious  ultramarine. 

Blue.  To  give  the  blue  to  linen  fignifies  with  the 
whittters,  or  bleachers,  to  dip  it  into  water  wherein  they 
have  diffolved  a  little  ftarch  with  fmalt,  or  Dutch  azure. 
They  commonly  give  two  blues  to  cambricks  :  the  firft 
is  the  h'.eaching-bluc,  given  by  the  whittters;  and  the 
other  the  Jliffening-blue,  given  by  the  merchants.  See 
Bleaching. 

Blue  is  alfo  in  the  bleaching  of  filks,  to  give  them  that 
bluifli  caft,  which  heightens  their  whitenels  and  luftre. 
Silks  are  blued  by  dipping  them  in  a  tub  of  cold  water, 
in  which  a  little  foap  and  indigo  have  been  diluted. 

Blue  of  Pruffta,  or  Pruffian  Blue,  is  by  fome  reckoned 
as  good  as  the  ultramarine  for  painting,  both  in  oil  and  in 
water-colours. 

The  compofition  of  this  blue  was  a  fecret  till  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  John  Woodward,  late  profeffor  of  phyfic  in 
Grefham-college,  London,  publifhedit  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ior.s  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  fol- 
lowing procefs  was  communicated  to  him  from  Germany, 
in  Latin  :  take  of  tartar  and  nitre  crude,  each  four  ounces  ; 
pulverize  and  mix  them  well  together,  and,  by  decrepita- 
tion, bring  them  into  a  fixed  fait,  which  being  powdered 
very  finely  hot,  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  thoroughly  dried 
ox-blood,  reduced  to  fine  powder.  Calcine  the  mixture 
in  a  clofe  crucible,  of  which  it  may  fill  two-ihird  parts  : 
then  highly  pound  the  matter  in  a  mortar,  and  throw  it 
hot  into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Boil  them  together 
for  half  an  hour;  afterwards  lirain  off  the  liquor,  wafh  the 
black  remaining  fubftance  with  frefh  water,  and  ftrain  as 
before ;  continuing  to  do  thus  till  the  water  poured  off  be- 
comes quite  infipid.  Join  the  feveral  liquors  together,  and 
evaporate  them  to  two  quarts. 

Diflblve  an  ounce  of  Englifh  vitriol,  fitft  calcined  to 
whitenefs,  in  fix  ounces  of  rain-water,  and  filtre  the  fo- 
lution. 

DifTolve  likewife  half  a  pound  of  crude  allum,  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water;  and  add  to  this  the  folution  of 
vitriol,  taken  hot  from  the  fire  ;  pouring  to  them  alfo  the 
firft  lixivium  whilft  thoroughly  hot,  in  a  large  veffel :  a 
great  ebullition  and  a  green  colour,  will  immediately  ap- 
pear. Whilft  this  ebullition  continues,  pour  the  mixture 
out  of  one  veffel  into  another,  and  afterwards  let  it  reft ; 
then  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  let  the 
matter,  or  pigmenr,  remain  in  the  ftrainer ;  from  whence 
put  it,  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  into  a  fmall  new  pot ;  pour 
upon  it  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fpirit  of  fait;  and  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  will  inftantly  appear.  Let  the  matter 
be  now  well  ftirred  ;  then  fuffered  to  reft  for  a  night  ;  af- 
terwards thoroughly  edulcorate  it  by  repeated  affufions  of 
rain-water,  allowing  a  proper  time  for  the  precipitate  to 
fubfide,  and  thus,  at  length,  it  will  become  exquifitely  blue. 
Laflly,  let  it  drain  upon  a  linen  ftrainer,  and  dry  it  gently. 
This  makes  the  paint  called  thePruflian  blue. 


N.  B.  This  operation  greatly  depends  on  the  calcina* 
tion.  The  crucible  muft  firft  be  furrounded  with  coals, 
at  fome  diftance ;  that  it  may  grow  gradually  hot,  and 
the  matter  leifurely  flame  and  glow.  Let  this  degree  of 
heat  be  continued  till  the  flame  and  glowing  decreafe  ;  then 
raife  the  fire  again,  that  the  matter  may  glow  with  an  ex- 
ceeding white  heat,  and  but  little  flame  appear  above  the 
crucible.  Lixiviums  fhould  be  very  hot,  and  mixed  to- 
gether with  the  utmoft  expedition. 

Monfieur  Geoffroy  the  elder  has,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1725, 
difcovered  a  method  of  making  this  blue,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  by  the  means  of  charcoal,  to  be  fubftituted  in  the! 
place  of  ox-blood,  and  with  this  profitable  circumftance, 
that  it  will  yield  almoft  twice  the  quantity  of  blue,  and  of 
a  deeper  colour.  He  alfo  makes  fome  variation  in  the  fore- 
going procefs,  not  fuffering  the  calcined  mixture  of  alcali 
fait  and  blood,  or  coals,  to  cool:  he  only  expofes  the  fe- 
cula  to  the  air,  ftirring  it  now  and  then  :  nor  has  he  any 
occafion  for  the  fpirits  of  fait:  according  to  his  method, 
it  is  enough  that  the  degree  of  calcination  of  the  alcali  fait 
and  coals  be  very  exaCt. 

The  method  of  making  the  Pruffian  blue  in  perfection 
has  been  held  and  purchafed  as  a  very  valuable  fecret,  both 
in  England,  Germany,  and  elfewhere ;  but  it  is  now  got 
into  fevdral  hands.  Its  procefs  is  very  extraordinary,  and 
could  fcarce,  perhaps,  be  derived  a  priori  from  any  rea- 
foning  upon  the  nature  of  colours.  It  is  allowed  an  ex- 
cellent blue  pigment,  and  by  fome  preferred  to  ultrama- 
rine; thougb  its  permanency  might  have  been  fufpe£ted, 
from  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  ufed  in  its  prepa- 
ration, if  the  colour  did  not  feem  wonderfully  fixed  by 
the  operation,  which  may  reafonably  be  afcribed  to  the 
allum. 

A  great  variety  of  colours  are  prepared  by  the  means 
of  animal  matters,  and  more  particularly  by  the  means  of 
urine,  which,  where  it  has  flood  to  ferment,  or  putrify, 
ferves  to  extract,  change,  or  fix  the  natural  colours  of 
fome  bodies,  and  to  heighten  the  colours  of  others.  Thus 
it  is  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  blue  called 
orchel:  it  is  alio  ufed  in  the  changing  or  fixing  of  turnfole, 
Co  as  to  make  a  molt  elegant  red  from  the  fun-flower :  it 
is  likewife  a  principal  ingredient,  along  with  indigo,  in 
making  that  noble,  fixed,  and  durable  blue,  for  the  ftain- 
ing  of  callico ;  a  colour  that  firft  appears  green,  but  by 
wafhing  with  foap,  changes,  and  fixes  into  a  lively  blue. 

Certain  chemical  preparations  from  animal  fubjeCts 
are  alfo  employed  for  extracting,  changing,  or  heighten- 
ing the  colours  of  various  bodies.  Thus  the  alkaline,  or 
volatile,  fpirit  of  urine,  blood,  bones,  &c.  extracts  a 
fine  blue  from  copper,  changes  a  green  folution  of  copper 
to  a  purple,  and  heightens  the  red  of  cochineal.  And 
doubtlefs  the  prefent  ftock  of  colours  might  beconfiderably 
enlarged,  or  improved  by  a  prudent  choke  of  animal  men- 
ftruums. 

By  animal  menftruums  we  mean  both  the  natural  and 
artificial  kind.  The  natural  are  fuch  as  blood,  ferum,  gall, 
urine,  faliva,  rennet,  whey,  butter,  milk,  &c.  molt  of 
which,  being  properly  employed,  will  either  difcharge  or 
produce,  colours.  Thus  recent  urine  difcharges  the  com- 
mon ink  out  of  linen  ;  the  faliva  difcharges  red  ink; 
butter-milk  takes  (tains  and  mildews  out  of  linen,  &c. 
blood,  we  fee  by  our  prefent  experiment,  affords  a  rich 
and  beautiful  blue ;  and  gall  is  a  natural  yellow,  which 
may  deferve  to  be  treated  as  blood  in  making  the  Pruflian 
blue. 

Thefe  natural  animal  menftruums,  or  other  animal  fub- 
ftances,  being  chemically  treated,  may  afford  a  great  va- 
riety, both  of  fimple  and  compound  liquors,  or  new  arti- 
ficial menftruums,  for  farther  improving  the  bufinefs  of 
colours,  dyes,  and  ftains.  Thus,  as  putrified  urine  affords 
an  alkaline  fpirit,  by  diftillation,  that  ferves  to  produce, 
alter,  or  deftroy,  a  great  number  of  colours ;  fo,  likewife, 
might  the  liquors  obtained  by  diftillation,  from  recent,  or 
fermented  whey,  butter-milk,  &c.  And,  by  varioufly 
compounding  thefe  feveral  fubftances,  or  liquors,  even  by 
random  trials,  or  chance  experiments,  difcoveries  in  co- 
lours might  be  made,  as  in  the  prefent  experiment  of 
Pruflian  blue ;  though  we  have  a  much  greater  dependence 
upon  conducting  fuch  experiments  in  a  rational  manner, 
i  or 
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Or  in  the  way  of  an  art,  formed  upon  a  comperent  know- 
ledge of  chemical  operations,  with  their  productions  and 
effects ;  which  will  enable  the  enquirer  to  reafon  by  ana- 
logy, from  one  experiment  to  another,  and  thus  lead,  in  a 
fure  and  guarded  manner,  to  new  profitable  inventions  and 
difcoveries. 

Blue-Makers,  make  blue  of  indigo  mixed  with 
cheap  materials  for  the  ufe  of  the  callico-printers  and 
dyers,  and  for  bluing  of  linen  when  warned ;  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fine  colours  ufed  in  painting.  It 
is  a  laborious  bufinefs,  and  is  imagined  to  hurt  the  nerves. 
Thofe  who  keep  (hop  get  a  good  living.  They  take  with 
an  apprentice  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds ;  but  they  give 
but  low  wages  to  a  journeyman,  who  works  from  fix  to 
eight. 

BOA-ATI.  This  is  a  Malayan  word,  which  fignifies 
afruitlhaped  like  a  heart.  It  is  a  dry  fruit,  produced  on 
a  tree  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  fome  of  the  Molucca 
Iilands,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Ternate.  It  is  natu- 
rally of  a  middling  fize.  The  natives  of  thefe  iilands  call 
the  tre,  foolamoo. 

The  fruit  is  very  much  efteemed  as  a  medicine  in  all  the 
eaftern  pasts  of  the  Eaft-Indies ;  that  is,  throughout  the 
peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  China,  and  in  all 
the  Sunda  and  Molucca  Iflands,  where  they  drive  a  great 
trade  therein,  on  account  of  its  excellent  qualities  againft 
fevers,  pains  in  the  ftomach,  cholics,  &c.  and  many  peo- 
ple look  upon  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  feveral  other 
difeafes.  It  is  furprizing  that  the  Dutch,  who  ufe  it  often 
in  thofe  iflands,  have  not  yet  introduced  it  into  Europe. 
Its  virtues,  as  is  pretended,  by  far  excel  thofe  of  the  bean 
of  St.  Ignatius,  which  grows  in  the  fame  places,  and 
with  which  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippine  Iflands  have 
made  us  acquainted. 

The  bda-ati  is  a  fruit  almoft  round,  flattened  on  both 
fides,  and  fomewhat  thickifti  in  the  middle,  of  the  fize  of 
a  thumb's  nail,  or  fomething  larger,  floped  on  one  fide, 
and  a  little  peaked  on  the  other,  which  makes  it  refemble 
a  heart,  whence  it  obtained  its  Malayan  name;  for  in  that 
language  boa  fignifies  a  fruit,  and  ati  a  heart.  It  is  of  a 
feuille  mart,  or  fillemot  colour;  and,  when  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  though  dry,  we  difcern  that  it  is  properly  a  cap- 
fule  with  two  cavities,  each  of  which  contains  a  very 
fmall  feed.  Its  tafte  is  very  bitter,  though  not  at  all  un- 
pleafant.  The  dofe  commonly  given  is  a  whole  capfule, 
but  in  difficult  cafes  they  give  even  three  or  four.  Mr. 
Rumphius,  whofe  Hifiory  of  the  Plants  of  the  Molucca 
Iflands  was  in  the  prefs  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1740, 
calls  this  fruit,  rex  amarorum,  king  of  the  bitters.  The 
Indians  of  the  Molucca  and  Sunda  Ifles  make  a  very  great 
ufe  of  bitters  in  phyfic :  and  this  begins,  of  late,  to  be 
pretty  common  alfo  in  Europe  ;  but  there  are  fome  bitters 
more  effectual  than  others,  as  appears,  from  the  quinquina, 
or  jefuit's  bark.  If  the  boa- ati  came  once  to  be  known  in 
Europe,  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  would,  no  doubt, 
reap  a  very  great  benefit  from  it  in  their  trade,  fince  they 
alone  are  in  pofieflion  of  the  countries  where  it  grows,  as 
well  as  of  thofe  where  moft  fpices  are  to  be  found.  There 
are,  in  hot  countries,  a  thoufand  remedies,  naturally  pro- 
duced, which  are  always  too  late  difcovered  ;  or  often, 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  ufe  them,  they  never  come 
to  have  the  reputation  they  deferve. 

BOARD,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fawed  thin,  for 
building,  and  feveral  other  purpofes. 

The  trees,  of  which  boards  are  chiefly  made  are  the 
walnut,  beech,  oak,  fir,  pear-tree,  and  poplar. 

The  trade  of  boards,  as  well  as  of  other  timber,  for 
joiners,  carpenters,  and  coopers,  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  that  is  carried  on  at  Amfterdam.  All  the  boards 
are  fold  by  the  hundred,  but  in  moft  of  them  there  more 
or  lefs  boards  in  a  hundred. 

The  boards  of  Chriftiana  are  fold  for  about  fifty- fix 
guilders  per  100,  126  being  reckoned  to  the  hundred. 
The  boards  of  Pofterwyk  about  fixty-five  guilders  per  100, 
132  being  reckoned  to  the  100.  The  boards  from  the 
north  for  about  forty-eight  guilders  per  100,  and  alfo  132 
to  the  100. 

Laftly,  the  boards  of  Wefterwyk  are  fold  for  fixty  guil- 
ders per  100,    124  to  the  100. 

N.  B.  All  malts,  timber,  boards,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  Mufcovy,  or  Ruflia,  or  of  any 


of  that  imperial  dominion,  muft  be  imported  only  in  fhips 
belonging  to  Great-Biitain  or  Ireland  ;  except  fuch  fhips 
as  are  of  the  built  of  the  country  whereof  the  faid  goods 
are  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture ;  or  of  fuch 
port  where  the  faid  goods  can  only  be,  or  moft  ufually  are, 
Slipped  for  tranfportation ;  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods. 
12  Car.  II.  cap.  r8.  Jea.  8. 

BOAT,  a  veflel  worked  upon  rivers  and  lakes.  (In  our 
language  that  word  fignifies  a  large  open  veflel;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  take  it  here,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  to 
fignify  even  covered  veffels ;  and  we  are  authorized  fo  to 
do  by  cuftom,  fince  even  the  fhips  which  fail  with  the  mail 
to  Holland,  Portugal,  &c.  are  called  hoots,  namely  packet- 
boats.) 

In  this  large  fenfe,  therefore,  a  boat  is  a  veflel, 'either 
failing,  or  worked  by  men,  drawn  by  horfes  on  rivers  or 
lakes,  and  carrying  merchandizes  or  provifions,  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Boats,  wherries,  pinnaces,  barges,  or  gallies,  rowing, 
or  built  to  row,  with  more  than  four  oars,  found  within 
the  counties  of  Middlefex,  Surrey,  Kent,  or  JEflex,  or 
in  the  river  of  Thames,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  port 
of  London,  Sandwich,  or  Ipfwich,  forfeited,  with  their 
tackle  and  furniture,  or  the  value  and  forty  pounds. 

After  condemnation  to  be  burnt,  and  the  tackle,  furni- 
ture, and  apparel,  fold  to  the  beft  advantage.  8  Geo.  I. 
c.  18.  /  3.  n  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  /  4.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 
/  15.  and  2  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /  6. 

Unlefs  they  are  found  to  be  of  fervice  in  cuftoms ;  and 
then  they  may  (together  with  their  furniture,  &c.)  be  ufed 
by  the  omcers,  after  the  feizer  has  been  paid  his  fhare. 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /14. 

But  a  provifo  for  barges  or  gallies  belonging  to  the 
royal  family,  or  long-boats,  &c.  belonging  to  merchants 
fhips,  or  fuch  boats,  &c.  as  fhall  be  licenfed  by  the  admi- 
ralty, upon  fecurity  not  to  be  ufed  in  running  of  goods. 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  4,  5.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  /  4.  2  Geo.  II. 
c.  28.  /  6. 

Po/i-BoATS,  are  boats  eftablifhed  on  the  river  Loire, 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  public.  They  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  go  very  faft.  There  are  fome  alfo  on  the 
Rhone,  which  go  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Boats  of  Holland.  In  almoft  all  the  feven  United- 
Provinces,  there  are  boats  which  ferve  for  public  carriages, 
which  fet  out  from  every  city  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  carry  people  very  conveniently  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, at  a  very  fmall  expence.  They  are  long,  narrow, 
and  covered,  and  can  contain  near  fixty  perfons ;  each 
boat  is  drawn  by  one  hode,  and  has  but  two  men  to  ma- 
nage it ;  the  one  fits  at  the  helm,  and  the  other  takes  care 
of  the  rope ;  the  horfe  is  generally  rode  by  a  boy.  There 
are  fome*  alfo  which  fet  out  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  night. 
In  thefe  boats,  on  the  fide  of  the  poop  or  ftern,  there  is  a 
room,  which  can  eafily  contain  fix  perfons,  and  is  fepa- 
rated  with  boards  from  the  reft  of  the  boats;  it  has  glafs- 
windows,  whereas  the  other  openings  are  only  fliut  with 
oil-cloth  in  bad  weather.  Thefe  feparate  rooms  are  called 
reefs  in  Dutch,  which  they  pronounce  reof:  fo  that  a  per- 
fon  who  would  go,  for  inftance,  from  Amfterdam  to  the 
Hague,  takes  a  place  in  that  room,  or  even  the  whole 
room,  if  he  pleafes ;  gets  into  it  at  eight  of  the  clock  at 
night,  where  he  finds  cufhions  to  lie  upon  ;  and  is  fure 
to  arrive  the  next  morning  at  the  Hague.  But  this  muft 
be  underftood  of  the  boats  which  carry  merchandizes  ; 
for  in  thofe  defigned  for  paflengers  only,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  alfo  a  private  room,  a  man  is  obliged  to  change 
boats  feveral  times.  From  Amfterdam  to  Haerlem,  he 
muft  change  boats  half  way,  becaufe  the  canal  there  is  cut 
by  a  dyke.  At  Haerlem,  he  muft  crofs  the  town  to  get  to 
the  boat  that  is  to  carry  him  to  Leyden.  At  Leyden,  he 
muft  again  crofs  the  town,  to  meet  the  boat  in  which  he 
is  to  go  to  the  Hague. 

All  this  can  be  performed  in  ten  hours  and  a  half;  for,  at 
eight  o'clock  precifely,  a  boat  fets  out  from  Amfterdam  for 
Haerlem,  where  it  arrives  about  half  an  hour  aften  ten  :  at 
eleven  a  boat  fets  out  from  Haerlem  for  Leyden,  and  arrives 
there  at  three  in  the  morning :  half  an  hour  after  three  a 
boat  fets  out  from  Leyden,  and  arrives  at  the  Hague  half 
an  hour  after  fix. 

There 
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There  is  fo  good  an  order  kept,  that  at  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  the  boat  rauft  fet  out  immediately,  without  waiting 
for  any  paflenger.  There  are  few  countries  where  people 
can  travel  fo  conveniently  as  in  Holland. 

Thefe  regulations  feem  calculated  to  anfwer  two  ends  of 
no  little  confideration  :  (i.)  That  of  the  conveniency  of 
trade,  even  in  the  minuteft  cafes  of  water-carriages,  which 
makes  merchandizes  come  cheaper  to  the  hands  of  the  con- 
fumer;  and,  (2.)  For  the  fpeedy,  convenient,  and  certain 
accommodation  of  travellers,  to  induce  them  either  to  fee 
the  country  and  fpend  their  money  among  them,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate the  means  of  a  commercial  correfpondence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ftates. 

Boat-Builder.  This  trade  is  divided  into  feveral 
branches  ;  each  workman  keeping  to  his  particular  kind  of 
boats.  Thofe  for  the  ufe  of  (hips  are  by  far  the  heavieft 
work,  and  require  ftrong  lads.  The  wherries  or  paflage- 
boats  are  lighter  work ;  but  both  laborious,  and  ftand  in 
need  of  care  and  exaclnefs.  The  trade  is  not  over-ftocked 
with  matters  or  journeymen.  They  work  from  day-light 
till  dark  in  winter,  and  from  fix  to  feven  in  fummer. 
When  employed,  they  are  under  cover;  but  as  they  work 
at  the  water-fide,  they  are  expofed  to  many  a  keen  blaft. 
They  have  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get  fifteen  fhillings  a 
week.  It  requires  feveral  hundreds  to  fet  up  matters  in  a 
tolerable  way. 

Boat-Swain,  an  officer  on  board  a  fliip,  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  rigging,  cables,  cordage,  anchors,  fails, 
boats,  &c.  He  calls  out  the  feveral  gangs  and  companies 
aboard,  and  fees  that  they  punctually  perform  their 
watches,  works,  &c.  He  alio  punifhes  offenders  accord- 
ing to  the  fentence  of  the  captain,  or  of  a  court-martial. 

BOCAL,  orBocCALE,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  arRome. 
It  is  properly  what  they  call  in  France  a  bottle,  which  with 
us  is  about  half  a  gallon,  wine-meafure.  It  holds  a  little 
above  a  Paris  pint,  or  half  a  gallon  ;  feven  bocals  and  a  half 
make  a  rubbe,  or  rubbia ;  and  thirteen  rubbes  and  a  half 
make  the  brente,  which  therefore  holds  ioii  bocah. 
(Mcnfieur  Savary  fays  96 ;  but  that  mult  be  a  mittake, 
fince  134.  multiplied  by  -j\  makes  ioi-i.) 

BOOKING,  or  Bokking.  Thus  they  call,  in  Hol- 
land, what  we  call  red-herring  in  Englifli,  and  the  French 
baring  fume,  or  foret,  fmoked-herring.  The  new  lift,  or 
tariffof  Holland,  diftinguilhes  three  forts  of  booking,  namely, 
the  backing  in  general,  thofe  that  are  catched  thirteen  days 
after  Candlemas-day,  and  thofe  of  May,  which  are  alfo 
called  mey  booking.  Thefe  three  forts  of  herrings  are  free 
in  Holland  from  any  duty  of  importation  :  as  for  exporta- 
tion, the  duty  differs,  the  firft  fort  pay  at  the  rate  of  one 
guilder  and  ten  ftivers  per  laft  of  ten  thoufand  herrings ; 
the  fecond  fifteen  ftivers  for  the  fame  laft;  and  the  third 
only  three  ftivers. 

They  import  into  Holland  great  quantities  of  our  Eng- 
Iifh  red-herrings,  which  they  efteem  much  more  than  their 
own. 

BODICE  MAKER.  This  was  once  a  trade  of  uni- 
verfal  ufe  ;  but  now  bodices  are  worn  by  none  but  the 
poorer  fort  of  women  and  girls  in  the  country.  They 
2re  made  of  canvas  and  whale-bone,  or  cane,  and  fome- 
tirr.es  of  leather  ;  but  thefe  laft  are  almoft  out  of  ufe. 
Women  are  principally  employed  in  making  them;  they 
can  gee  fix  or  feven  {hillings  a  week,  and  require  no  great 
qualifications.  Their  apprentices  are  generally  parifh- 
children,  whom  they  take  with  little  or  nothing.  As 
their  dealings  are  moftly  in  the  country,  they  require  a 
pretty  large  ftock;  moft  of  them  now  deal  in  ordinary 
ftays,  by  which  means  they  make  a  handfome  livelihood. 

BOHEA,  one  of  the  beft  kinds  of  tea  that  comes  from 
China.  There  are  three  forts  of  it.  The  firft  is  bought 
at  Canton,  for  eighty  tzeh  per  pic  ;  the  fecond  for  forty- 
five  ;  and  the  third  for  twenty-five.  The  Dutch  fell  it 
again,  the  firft  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  patachs,  the 
next  for  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  laft  for  feventy- 
five.     See  Tea. 

BOHEMIA.  Under  the  name  of  Bohemia  in  general 
are  included  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  Proper,  the  dutchy 
of  Silefia,  and  the  marquifite  of  Moravia ;  which  lie  al- 
together in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  between  Auftria  on  the 
fouth  ;  Brandenburgh  and  Lufatia  on  the  north ;  the 
palatinate  of  Bavaria,  with  part  of  Saxony,  on  the  weft ; 
3»- 


and  Poland  on  the  eaft.  The  revenues  of  this  country 
are  computed  at  1,400,000 1.  one  year  with  another; 
a  fum  which  might  be  greatly  augmented,  were  the 
mines,  efpecially  thofe  in  Bohemia  Proper,  better  looked 
to ;  they  being  efteemed  the  richeft  in  Europe,  both  for 
gold  and  precious  ftones.  As  to  the  proportion  the  three 
grand  divifions  bear  to  one  another,  it  will  be  beft  known 
by  the  extraordinary  fubfidies  the  emperor  demanded  of 
them  for  1733,  when  Bohemia  Proper  paid  260,000,  Sile- 
fia 190,000,  Moravia  140,000!. 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  properly  fo  called,  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Moravia  and  Silefia  ;  on  the  weft  by  Mifnia 
and  Bavaria  ;  on  the  north  by  Lufatia;  and,  on  the  fouth, 
by  Auftria.  It  is  almoft  entirely  encompafled  with  moun- 
tains, in  which  there  are  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  and  nitre.  Rubies,  emeralds, 
amethyfts,  jafper,  fapphire,  and  other  precious  ftones, 
abound  more  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
Thefe  the  Jews  fend  into  foreign  parts.  Gold-fand  is  like- 
wife  difcovered  in  fome  of  its  rivers.  There  are  fait  pits; 
but  the  product  not  anfwering  the  expence,  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  fait  from  Mifnia,  and  other  places.  They  make 
great  quantities  of  allurn.  The  foil  produces  ftore  of  lafFron. 
The  gardens  and  orchards  yield  fruit  enough  fufficient  for 
confumption  and  export.  They  do  not  much  cultivate 
vineyards,  becaufe  their  wine  does  not  keep  long.  They 
have  beer  both  brown  and  white,  which  is  valued  and  ex- 
ported ;  and  their  hops  are  better,  and  more  plentiful, 
than  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  They  have  meadows  and 
paftures  in  abundance,  with  large  cattle,  and  horfes  fit  for 
war,  befides  fheep,  and  geefe,  whofe  feathers  are  carried 
abroad,  there  being  no  feather-beds  fcarce  at  any  of  the  inns, 
but  at  Prague.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  here  are  not 
fond  of  either  arms,  arts,  or  trade,  but  prefer  a  fupine  in- 
dolent life.  The  revenue  of  Bohemia  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
is  near  a  million  a  year  fterling. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  city  of  Prague  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  who  deal  in  all  forts  of  commodities,  efpe- 
cially in  the  precious  ftones  found  in  the  Bohemian  mines, 
and,  by  receiving  all  old-fafhioned  things  in  payment, 
quite  ruin  the  Chriftian  handicrafts-men.  There  are  cryf- 
tals  here,  called  Bohemian  cryftals,  which  have  a  very  good 
luftre,  when  polifhed,  and  they  are  fet  in  ear-pendants, 
rings,  and  fhirt-buttons ;  but  they  are  chiefly  ufed  for  luftres 
and  drinking-glafTes,  which  are  vended  all  over  Europe. 

Kuttenbwg  has  no  Iefs  than  thirty  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  chief  of  which,  of  the  fame  name,  is  the 
richeft  in  the  kingdom,  being  nineteen  fathoms  deep,  con- 
taining filver  and  copper.  An  hundred  weight  of  fome  of 
its  ore  yields  an  ounce  of  filyer,  and  from  eight  to  ten  of 
copper  ;  and  the  like  weight  of  the  other  ore  yields  eight 
or  nine  ounces  of  filver.  When  they  meet  with  a  vein  of 
blue  earth,  they  think  it  a  fign  of  good  ore. 

Kaden  is  a  town  noted  for  excellent  beer. 

Careljbadt  is  noted  for  its  baths  and  medicinal  waters, 
and  is  frequented  by  abundance  of  foreigners,  particularly 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Auftria,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  merchants  from  all  parts.  The  town  is  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  armourers,  and  other  artificers  in  iron, 
who  work  very  neat,  and  vaftly  cheap. 

Near  Egra  are  mines  of  filver  and  copper.  The  river 
Eger  here  is  broad  and  deep,  and  bears  large  veflels.  It 
was  formerly  noted  for  making  the  beft  mead  in  Germany. 
Without  the  city  are  large  fuburbs,  with  handfome  houfes, 
and  a  great  number  of  tanners,  who  fend  their  Ikins  all 
over  Hungary  and  Auftria. 

The  town  of  Glatz  has  the  privilege  of  coining  money 
in  the  name  of  the  magiftrates ;  but  they  feldom  coin  any 
above  the  value  of  a  farthing  or  a  half-penny.  Its  trade  is 
in  filver  ore,  iron,  timber,  coals,  venifon,  cattle,  butter, 
and  cheefe. 

BOLE,  is  faid  in  general  of  feveral  kinds  of  earths, 
which  enter  into  Galenical  preparations,  or  which  are 
ufed  by  painters,  and  fome  other  artifts. 

Boles  ire  native  foffil  earths,  ufually  fomewhat  unctuous; 
fo  that,  when  mixed  up  with  water,  they  may  be  wrought 
into  a  pafte,  but  not  foluble  either  by  water  or  fire.  Such 
are  argil!,  or  white  clay ;  axungia  terra,  or  axungia  luna, 
cimolia,  fuller's  earth,  boles  white  and  Armenian ;  the 
Chian,  Etrutrian,  Lemnian,  and  Maltefe  earths  ;  ruddle; 
Sambn,  Selinufian,  Tocavian,  and  all  the  fealed  earths. 
4  Z  But 
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But  there  are  others  of  a  drier  and  leaner  kind,  as  chalk, 
ochre,  and  marie. 

Only  the  Armenian  and  common  boles  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  medicinal  purpofes  ;  being  accounted  aftrin- 
gents  and  fofteners  of  acrimony,  when  internally  given ; 
and  drying  and  aftringent,  in  outward  application.  See 
Baobab. 

Bole-Arm  oni  ac.    See  Armenian-Bole. 

BOLOGNESE,  or  the  dutchy  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ferrarefe,  on  the  eaft  by  Ro- 
magna,  on  the  fouth  6y  Tufcany,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
dutchy  of  Modena. 

Bologna,  the  capital  city,  is  fituate  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appennine  Mountains,  on  the  Little  Rhine,  or  river  Reno, 
and  hath  a  noble  plain  on  the  other  three  fides,  which  fur- 
nifh  it  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits, 
&c.  Here  is  a  large  channel  cut  between  the  Reno  and 
the  Po,  which  wonderfully  facilitates  the  tranfportation  of 
all  commodities  to  and  from  the  city :  thofe  which  are 
tranfported  are  commonly  wax,  filk,  hemp,  flax,  hams, 
tobacco,  wafh-balls,  perfumes,  fweet-meats,  and  a  curious 
fmall  breed  of  lap-dogs,  fo  little,  that  the  ladies  carry  them 
about  in  their  muffs  and  apron-pockets.  Befides  thefe, 
they  export  great  quantities  of  wrought  filk  of  all  forts, 
rich  velvets,  leather  bottles,  and  other  manufactures  of 
this  city,  with  olives  and  other  fruits,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  It  is 
well  peopled;  the  citizens  are  wealthy  and  induftrious, 
and  the  noblemen  are  here  in  great  numbers,  who  fpend 
their  money,  and  are  above  concerning  themfelves  with 
any  kind  of  commerce.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  about 
eighty  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  greater!  manufacture 
carried  on  here  is  that  of  filk,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
wheels  for  winding. 

BOLT,  among  fhip-wrights,  an  iron  pin,  ufed  to  fatten 
different  parts  of  a  fhip  together. 

BOMB-KETCH,  a  (mall  fhip  of  war,  ftrengthened, 
with  very  large  beams,  for  throwing  bombs  into  towns, 
&c. 

BOMBAY,  eaft  longitude  72  deg.  20  min.  latitude 
18  deg.  30  min.  an  ifland  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  hither 
peninfula  of  India,  fituate  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
fouth  of  Surat,  and  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Goa,  and 
forty  miles  north-weft  of  Dunde  Rajapore.  The  ifland  is 
feven  miles  long,  and  about  twenty  miles  circumference, 
and  has  a  town  upon  it  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  caftle  well 
fortified,  and  fome  other  fmall  towns.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  feveral  nations,  viz.  Englifh,  Portugueze,  and  In- 
dians, amounting  to  about  fifty  thoufand.  In  the  year 
1663,  the  king  of  Portugal  transferred  the  property  and 
dominion  of  this  ifland  to  Charles  II.  king  of  England, 
as  part  of  the  portion  of  the  infanta  Catherine,  princefs  of 
Portugal,  on  her  marriage  with  him;  and  king  Charles 
made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company, 
who  have  been  in  pofleflion  of  it  ever  fince.  The  prefident 
of  the  Englifh  factory  at  Surat  is  ufually  governor  of  the 
ifland,  and  appears  like  a  fovereign  prince,  attended  by  his 
guards,  &c.  This  place  is  exceedingly  well  fituated  for  a 
trade  on  the  continent  of  India,  and  is  indeed  the  principal 
fettlement  the  Englifh  have  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It 
■was  very  unhealthy  for  many  years ;  but  governor  Bchun, 
by  draining  the  bogs  and  fwamps,  made  it  as  healthy  as  any 
of  the  Englifh  fettlements  on  this  coaft. 

BONDS  are  deeds,  or  obligatory  inftruments  in  writ- 
ing, whereby  one  doth  bind  himfelf  to  another,  to  pay  a 
fum  of  money,  or  do  fome  other  act ;  as  to  make  a  releafe, 
furrender  an  eftate  for  quiet  enjoyment,  to  ftand  to  an 
award,  fave  harmlefs,  perform  a  will,  &c.  It  contains  an 
obligation  with  a  penalty:  and  a  condition,  which  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  what  money  is  to  be  paid,  or  other  thin^ 
to  be  performed,  and  the  limited  time  for  the  performance 
thereof,  for  which  the  obligation  is  peremptorily  binding ; 
it  may  be  made  on  parchment  or  paper,  though  it  is  ufually 
on  the  latter,  and  be  either  in  the  firft  or  third  perfon ; 
and  the  condition  may  be  either  in  the  fame  deed,  or  in 
another,  and  fometimes  it  is  included  within,  and  fome- 
times  indorfed  upon,  the  obligation,  though  it  is  com- 
monly at  the  foot  of  it.  . 

A  memorandum  on  the  back  of  a  bond  mzy  reftrain  the 
fame,  by  way  of  exception. 

A  bond  may  be  by  any  words,  in  a  writing  fealed  and 


delivered,  wherein  a  man  doth  declare  himfelf  to  have 
another  man's  money,  or  to  be  indebted  to  him  ;  but  the 
beft  form  of  making  it,  is  that  which  is  moft  ufed. 

If  a  bond  be  thus  :  "  Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents, 
that  I,  A.  B.  am  bound  to  C.  D.  in  the  fum  of,  &c.  for 
payment  of  which  I  give  full  power  to  him  to  levy  the  fame 
upon  the  profits  of  fuch  lands  yearly,  until  it  be  paid." 
In  this  cafe,  the  obligee  may  fue  upon  the  obligation,  or 
levy  the  money  according  to  the  faid  claufe. 

Where  a  bond  is  made,  obligo  me,  &c.  leaving  out  the 
words,  htsredes,  executores  et  adminijlratores,  this  is  good, 
and  the  executors  and  adminiftrators  fhall  be  bound  thereby. 
Dyer  13. 

An  obligation  made  to  one,  to  the  ufe  of  A.  B.  will  be 
good  for  him  in  equity.     Bro.  Obi.  72. 

The  condition  of  a  bond  muft  be  to  do  a  thing  lawful ; 
wherefore  bonds,  not  to  ufe  trades,  till,  'or  fow,  &c.  are 
unlawful,  as  they  are  againft  the  public  good,  and  the  li- 
berty of  a  freeman,  and  therefore  void :  and  a  condition 
of  a  bond  to  do  any  aft,  malum  in  fe,  as  to  kill  a  perfon, 
&c.  is  void  :  fo  alfo  bonds  made  by  durefs,  by  infants, 
feme  coverts,  &c.  And  if  a  woman  through  threats,  or 
flattery,  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a  bond,  fhe  may  be 
relieved  in  chancery.     II  Rep.  53. 

If  an  infant  (that  is,  a  perfon  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age)  feal  a  bond,  and  be  fued  thereon,  he  is  not  to  plead, 
non  ejl  failum,  but  muft  avoid  the  bond  by  fpecial  plead- 
ing ;  for  this  bond  is  only  voidable,  and  not  in  itfelf  void. 
5  Rep.  119. 

But  if  a  bond  be  made  by  a  feme  covert,  fhe  may  plead 
her  coverture,  and  conclude  non  eft  failum,  isc.  her  bond 
being  void.     loRep.nq. 

If  a  bond  depends  upon  fome  other  deed,  and  the  deed 
becomes  void,  the  bond  is  alfo  void.  A  bond  made  with 
condition  not  to  give  evidence  againft  a  felon,  &c.  is 
void  ;  but  the  defendant  muft  plead  the  fpecial  matter. 

1  Leon. 

Condition  of  a  bond  to  indemnify  any  perfon  from  any 
legal  profecution,  is  againft  law,  and  void.     1  Lutw.  bbj. 

And  if  a  fheriff  takes  a  bond  as  a  reward  for  doing  of  a 
a  thing,  it  is  void.     3  Salk.  75. 

Conditions  of  bonds  are  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  poffi- 
ble;  and  when  the  matter  or  thing  to  be  done,  or  not  to 
be  done  by  a  condition,  is  unlawful  or  impoflible,  or  the 
condition  itfelf  repugnant,  infenfible,  or  uncertain,  the 
condition  is  void,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  obligation  alfo. 
10  Rep.  120. 

But  fometimes  an  obligation  may  be  fingle  to  pay  the 
money,  where  the  condition  is  impofiible,  repugnant,  &c. 

2  Mod.  285. 

If  a  thing  be  poffible  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
bond,  and  afterwards  becomes  impoflible  by  the  aft  of 
God,  the  aft  of  the  law,  or  of  the  obligee,  it  is  become 
void ;  as  if  a  man  be  bound  to  appear  next  term,  and 
dies  before,  the  obligation  is  faved.  A  condition  of  a 
bond  was,  that  A.  B.  ihould  pay  fuch  a  fum  upon  the  25th 
of  December,  or  appear  in  Hilary-term  after  in  the  court 
of  B.  R.  he  died  after  the  25th  of  December,  and  before 
Hilary-term,  and  had  paid  nothing:  in  this  cafe,  the  con- 
dition was  not  broken  for  non-payment,  and  the  other 
part  is  become  impofTible  by  the  aft  of  God.  1  Mod. 
.Rep.  265. 

And  when  a  condition  is  doubtful,  it  is  always  taken 
moft  favourably  for  the  obligor,  and  againft  the  obligee; 
but  fo  as  a  reafonable  conftruftion  be  made  as  near  as  can 
be,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  parties.     Dyer  52. 

If  no  time  is  limited  in  a  bond  for  payment  of  money, 
it  is  due  prefently,  and  payable  on  demand.    1  Bmvnl.  53. 

But  the  judges  have  fometimes  appointed  a  convenient 
time  for  payment,  having  regard  to  the  diftance  of  place, 
and  the  time  wherein  the  thing  may  be  performed  ;  and  if 
a  condition  be  made  impoflible,  in  refpeft  to  time,  as  to 
make  payment  of  money  on  the  30th  of  February,  &c.  it 
{ball  be  paid  prefently;  and  here  the  obligation  ftands 
fingle.     Jones  140. 

Though  if  a  man  be  bound  in  zbond,  with  condition  to 
deliver  fo  much  corn  upon  the  29th  day  of  February  next 
following,  and  that  month  hath  then  but  twenty-eight  days, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  obligor  is  not  obliged  to  perform 
the  condition  till  there  comes  a  leap-year,     Leon.  101. 

Where 
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Where  one  is  bound  to  do  an  ac"l  to  the  obligee  himfeli, 
the  doing  it  to  a  ftranger,  by  appointment  of  the  obligee, 
will  not  be  a  performance  of  the  condition.  2  Bulji.  149. 
When  no  place  is  mentioned  for  performance  of  a  condi- 
tion, the  obligor  is  obliged  to  find  out  the  perfon  of  the 
obligee,  if  he  be  in  England,  and  tender  the  money,  other- 
wife' the  bond  will  be  forfeited.  But  when  a  place  is  ap- 
pointed, he  need  leek  no  farther.     1  lnji.  210.  Litt.  340. 

And  if,  where  no  place  is  limited  for  payment  of  money 
due  on  a  bond-,  the  obligor,  at  or  after  the  day  of  payment, 
meets  with  the  obligee,  and  tenders  him  the  money,  but 
he  goes  away  to  prevent  it,  the  obligor  fhall  be  excufed. 
8  Edw.  IV. 

The  obligor,  or  his  fervant,  &c.  may  tender  the  money 
to  fave  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  and  it  fhall  be  a  good 
performance  of  the  condition,  if  made  to  the  obligee, 
though  refufed  by  him  ;  yet  if,  the  obligor  be  afterwards 
fued,"  he  muft  plead  that  he  is  ftill  ready  to  pay  it,  and 
tender  the  money  in  court.     Co.  Lit.  208. 

The  condition  of  a  bond  being  for  payment  of  money, 
it  may  be  performed  by  giving  any  other  thing  in  fatisfac- 
tion,  becaufe  the  value  of  money  is  certain,  and  therefore 
may  be  fatisfied  by  a  collateral  thing,  if  the  obligee  accepts 
it ;  but  if  the  condition  is  to  do  a  collateral  thing,  there 
it  is  otherwife,  and  paying  money  is  no  good  fatisfaftion. 
3  Bulji.  148. 

The  acceptance  of  a  new  bond  will  not  difcharge  the  old 
one,  as  a  judgment  may.     Hob.  68. 

One  bond  cannot  be  given  in  fatisfaftion  of  another,  but 
this  is  where  given  by  the  obligor  himfelf,  for  it  may  by 
others.     1  Mod.  111. 

If  a  bond  be  to  pay  money  on  fuch  a  time,  &c.  it  is  no 
plea  for  the  obligor  to  fay,  that  he  did  pay  it ;  he  muft  (hew 
at  what  time,  or  elfe  it  may  be  taken,  that  the  performance 
was  after  the  time  limited.     Noy's  Max.  15. 

If  a  bond  be  of  twenty  years  ftanding,  and  no  demand  be 
proved  thereon,  or  good  caufe  of  fo  long  forbearance  (hewn 
to  the  court,  upon  pleading,  folvit  ad  Diem,  it  fhall  be 
intended  paid.     Mod.  Ca.  22. 

Payment  of  money  without  acquittance,  is  an  ill  plea 
to  aftion  of  debt  upon  a  fingle  bill;  but  it  is  otherwife 
upon  a  bond  with  condition.     Dyer  25. 

If  feveral  days  are  mentioned  for  payment  of  money  on 
a  bond,  the  obligation  is  not  forfeited,  nor  can  be  fued 
until  all  the  days  are  paft  :  but  in  fome  cafes,  the  obligee 
may  profecute  for  the  money  due  by  the  bond  prefently, 
though  it  be  not  forfeit  ;  and  by  fpecial  wording  the  condi- 
tion, the  obligee  may  be  able  to  fue  the  penalty  on  the  firft 
default.      1  Infi.  292. 

'  In  a  bond  where  feveral  are  bound  feverally,  the  obligee 
is  at  his  election,  to  fue  all  the  obligors  together,  or  all  of 
them  apart,  and  have  feveral  judgments  and  executions  ; 
but  he  fhall  have  fatisfaftion  but  once;  for  if  it  be  of  one 
only,  that  fhall  difcharge  the  reft.  If  an  obligation  be 
joint  and  not  feveral,  all  the  obligors  muft  be  fued  that 
are  bound  ;  and  if  one  be  profecuted,  he  is  not  obliged 
to  anfwer,   unlefs  the  reft  are  fued  likewife.     Dyer  19. 

310- 

Where  two  or  more  are  bound  in  a  joint  bond,  and  only 

one  is  fued,  he  muft  plead  in  abatement,  that  two  more 
fealed  the  bond,  &c.  and  aver  that  they  are  living,  and  fo 
pray  judgment  de  billa,  &c.  and  not  demur  to  the  declara- 
tion.    Sid.  420. 

If  a  bond  is  made  to  three  to  pay  money  to  one  of  them, 
they  muft  ail  join  in  the  action,  becaufe  they  are  but  as  one 
obligee.      Teh.  177. 

If  aclion  be  brought  upon  a  bond,  againft  two  joint  and 
feveral  obligors  jointly,  and  both  are  taken  by  capias,  here 
the  death  or  efcape  of  one  fhall  not  releafe  the  other ;  but 
the  fame  kind  of  execution  muft  be  taken  forth  againft 
them ;  it  is  otherwife  when  they  are  fued  feverally, 
Hob.  59. 

When  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  to  do  two  things,  or 
has  diverfe  points,  and  the  obligee,  fuppofing  a  breach  of 
one  of  them,  doth  fue  the  obligor ;  if,  iffue  being  joined 
upon  that,  it  is  found  againft  him,  and  he  is  barred,  the 
whole  obligation  is  difcharged  :  and  fo  long  as  that  judg- 
ment is  in  force,  he  can  never  profecute  upon  any  point. 
Dyer  371.      2  Shep.  Abr.  4S7. 

If  a  drunken  man  gives  his  bond,  it  binds  him ;  and  a 
bond  without  cohfideration  is  obligatory,  and  no  relief  fhall 


be  had  againft  it,  for  it  is  voluntary,  and  a  gift.     "Jenk. 
Cent.  169. 

A  perfon  enters  voluntarily  into  a  bond,  though  there 
was  not  any  confideration  for  it,  if  there  be  no  fraud  ufed 
in  obtaining  the  fame,  the  bond  fhall  not  be  relieved  againft 
in  equity.  But  a  voluntary  bond  may  not  be  paid  in  a 
courfe  of  adminiftration,  fo  as  to  take  place  of  real  debts, 
even  by  fimple  contract. ;  yet  it  fhall  be  paid  before  legacies. 

1  Chan.  Caf.  157. 

An  heir  is  not  bound,  unlefs  he  be  named  exprefsly  in 
the  bond,  though  the  executors  and  adminiftrators  are. 
And  if  an  obligation  be  made  to  a  man,  his  heirs  or  fuc- 
ceffors,  the  executors  and  adminiftrators  fhall  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  not  the  heir  or  fucceffor,  by  reafon  it  is 
a  chattel.     Dyer  14.  271. 

A  declaration  need  not  be  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
bond,  where  there  is  any  omiffion,  &c.  but  according  to 
the  operation  of  law  upon  it.     Mod.  Caf.  228. 

In  bonds  to  fave  harmlefs,  the  defendant  being  profecuted, 
is  to  plead  non  indemnijicatus,  izc.  A  bond  may  be  from 
one  to  one,  one  to  two,  three,  or  more  perfons ;  or  from 
two  or  more  perfons  to  one,  two, -three,  &c.  and  the 
name  of  the  obligor  fubferibed,  it  is  faid,  is  fufficient, 
though  there  is  a  blank  for  his  Chriftian  name  in  the  bond. 

2  Cro.  126. 

But  where  another  Chriftian  name  is  in  the  bond,  and 
the  bond  figned  by  the  right  name,  though  the  jury  find  it 
to  be  his  deed,  the  obligee  cannot  have  juJgment,  for  the 
name  fubferibed  is  no  part  of  the  obligation.  2  Cro.  558. 
Mod.  207. 

In  thefe  cafes,  though  there  be  a  verdift,  there  fhall  not 
be  judgment.  Where  an  obligator's  name  is  omitted  to 
be  inferted  in  the  bond,  and  yet  he  figns  and  feals  it,  the 
court  of  Chancery  may  make  good  fuch  an  accident;  and 
in  cafe  a  perfon  take  away  a  bond  fraudulently,  and  cancels 
it,  the  obligee  fhall  have  as  much  benefit  thereby,  as  if  not 
cancelled.     3  Chan.  Rep.  99.  184. 

If  a  bond  has  no  date,  or  a  falfe.  date,  if  it  be  fealed  and 
delivered,  it  is  good.  A  plaintiff  n  ay  fuggeft  a  date  in  a 
bond,  where  there  is  none,  or  it  is  impoffible,  &c.  where 
the  parties  and  fum  are  fufficiently  expreffed.  5  Mod. 
282. 

A  bond  dated  on  the  fame  day  on  which  a  releafe  is  made 
of  all  things,  ufque  Diem  datus,  lsc.  is  not  thereby  dif- 
charged.    2  Roll.  Rep.  255. 

And  where  a  bond  is  made  to  another's  ufe,  it  muft  be 
fo  laid  in  the  obligation,  or  he  cannot  releafe  it,  &c.  Jenk. 
Cent.  222. 

A  perfon  fhall  not  be  charged  by  a  bond,  though  figned 
and  fealed,  without  delivery,  or  words,  or  other  thing 
amounting  to  a  delivery.     1  Leon.  140. 

A  bond  may  be  good,  though  it  contains  falfe  Latin,  or 
falfe  Englifh,  if  the  intent  appears,  for  they  do  not  make 
the  bond  void.     2  Roll.  Abr.  146.     Moor  $64. 

By  the  condition  of  a  bond,  the  intent  of  what  fum  was 
in  the  obligation  may  be  more  ealily  known  and  explained. 
2  Roll.  1 46. 

And  the  condition  of  the  bond  may  be  recorded,  and 
then  the  plaintiff  demur,  &c.     1  Lutvi.  422. 

Likewife  the  conditions  of  bond,  may  expound  to  whom 
an  obligor  is  bound  to  pay  money  ;  as  if  A  binds  himfelf  to 
B  to  be  paid  to  A,  whereas  it  fhould  be  to  B,  which  obli- 
gation is  good,  and  the  folvendum  void.     1  InJl.  108.  209. 

Interlineation  in  a  bond,  in  a  place  not  material,  will  not 
make  the  bond  void  ;  but  if  it  be  altered  in  a  part  material, 
it  fhall  be  void.     1  Nelf.  Abr.  391. 

And  a  bond  may  be  void  by  razure,  &c.  as  where  the  date, 
&c.  is  razed  after  delivery,  which  goes  through  the  whole. 

5  R'P-  23- 

Such  words,  whereby  the  intention  of  the  parties  may 
appear,  are  fufficient  to  make  the  condition  of  a  bond  good, 
though  they  are  not  proper;  and  it  fhall  not  be  conffrued 
againft  the  exprefs  words.     1  Saund.  66. 

If  the  words  in  a  bond,  at  the  end  of  the  condition,  That 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  are  omitted,  the  condition 
will  be  void,  but  not  the  obligation  :  but  if  the  words,  or 
elfe  Jlialljland  in  force,  be  left  out,  it  has  no  effect  to  hurt 
either  the  condition  or  obligation.  The  Healing  of  any 
bond  ox\i\\\,  &c,  for  money,  being  the  property  of  any  one, 
is  made  felony,  as  if  the  offenders  had  taken  other  goods  of 
the  like  value,  by  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  25. 
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The  form  of  a  bond  for  payment  of  money,  with  an  'obligation 
from  one  to  one. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I,  A.  B.  of  the 
parijh  of,  &c.  in  the  county  of,  &c.  merchant,  am  held  and 
firmly  bound  to  C.  D.  of,  &c.  in  the  county  afore/aid,  gen- 
tleman, in  two  hundred  pounds,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of 
Great-Britain,  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  C.  D.  or  his  certain 
attorney,  his  executors,  adminiflrators,  or  afftgns ;  to  which 
payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  bind  my/elf,  my  heirs, 
executors,  and  adminiftrators,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents,  fealed 
with  my  feal.  Dated  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  the 
Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  andfixty-five. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the 
above-bound  A.  B.  his  heirs,  executors,  or  admi- 
niftrators, do  and  fhall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe 
to  be  paid,  unto  the  above-named  C.  D.  his  execu- 
tors, adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  the  full  fum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain, 
with  legal  intereft  for  the  fame,  on  or  before  the 
twenty-third  day  of  June  next  enfuing  the  date  hereof; 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  otherwife  to  be 
and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Signed,  fealed,  and  delivered 
in  the  prefence  of 

A  bond  with  a  condition  from  two  to  one. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  we  A.  B.  of,  &c. 
and  C.  D.  of,  &c.  are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  E.  F.  of, 
&c.  in  three  hundred  pounds,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of 
Great- Britain,  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  E-  F.  or  his  certain 
attorney,  his  executors,  adminiflrators,  or  nffigns ;  to  which  pay- 
ment, well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourfelves,  and  each 
of  us  by  himfclf  (if  one  of  the  obligors  be  a  woman,  wrjte 
thus ;  viz.  by  him  and  herfelf)  for,  and  in  the  whole,  our 
heirs,  executors,  and  adminiflrators,  and  each  of  us,  firmly 
by  thefe  prefents.     Sealed  with  our  feals.     Dated,  CSV. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the  above- 
bound  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  or  either  of  them,  their,  or 
either  of  their  heirs,  executors,  or  adminiftrators,  do 
and  fhall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  to 
the  faid  E.  F.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  afligns, 
the  full  fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  lawful 
money  of  Great-Britain,  with  legal  intereft  for  the 
fame,  on  or  before  the,  &c.  which  fhall  be  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  &c.  then,  &c.  otherwife,  &c. 

And  the  conditions  are  the  fame  from  three  or  more  to 
one,  or  when  the  obligors,  as  well  as  the  obligees,  are  in 
the  plural ;  as  they  are  vice  verfa,  when  the  obligors  and 
obligees  vary  in  the  reverfe  to  the  aforementioned. 

BONE-LACE,  foreign,  band-ftrings,  cut-work,  em- 
broidery, fringe,  needle-work  made  of  thread,  or  filk, 
and  buttons  of  all  forts  imported,  forfeited  ;  the  importer 
liable  to  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  feller  to  fifty  pounds. 
\  RicAll.c.  10.  f.l.  3Edw.IV.c2.fil.  lqHen.Vll. 
c.  11.  /  I.  $Eliz.  c.  7.  /  1.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13. 
f.  2.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  10.  /.  2.  9  and  10 
Will.  III.  e.g.  f.l.     1 1  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  11.fi  1. 

Except  thread  bone-lace,  not  made  in  the  dominions  of 
the  French  king,  or  the  duke  of  Anjou.  5  Ann.  c.  17. 
/i,  2. 

Upon  complaint,  juftices  of  the  peace  to  grant  warrants 
to  conftables  to  fearch  houfes,  and  to  feize  fuch  goods. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13/3.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  10/3. 

Actions  muft  be  commenced  within  a  year  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  offences.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13.  f.  4. 

BONNETS,  in  a  fhip,  are  fmall  fails,  fattened  or 
laced  to  the  bottom  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  in  light 
winds,  to  make  them  larger. 

BONONIAN-STONE,  a  fmall,  grey,  foft,  gloffy,  fi- 
brous, fulphureous  ftone,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large  wal- 
nut, found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  or  Eononia, 


in  Italy;  and,  when  duly  prepared,    makes  a  fpecies  of 
phofphorus. 

This  ftone  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  that  country ;  par- 
ticularly in  a  river  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palermo,  where 
one  Vincenzo  Cafciarlo,  a  chemift,  having  gathered  fome 
pieces,  cariied  them  home,  in  hopes  of  extracting  filver 
out  of  them ;  but,  inftead  of  what  he  expected,  found 
that  admirable  phenomenon  they  exhibit,  which  confift  in 
this,  that  having  been  expofed  to  the  light,  they  retain  it, 
and  fhine,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  or  eight  hours,  in  the  dark. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaitions,  that 
the  true  method  of  preparing  this  ftone  is  loft;  but  in  the 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Homberg,  in  the  Mem.  de  1'Acad.  1715, 
it  is  faid  that  that  great  chemift  had  recovered  it. 

BONTANS,  a  kind  of  fluff  or  covering,  the  ground 
being  cotton  interwoven  in  ftripes  with  fed  worfted,  fabri- 
cated at  Cantor  on  the  river  Gambia,  and  forming  an  article 
of  commerce,  being  bought  up  by  the  Europeans  who 
trade  with  them,  by  exchanging  them  for  other  commo- 
dities with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  coafts  of  Africa. 

BOOK,  a  writing  or  treatife  on  fome  branch  of  litera- 
ture, compofed  for  the  inftrudtion  or  amufement  of  the 
reader. 

The  ufes  of  books  are  numerous ;  they  make  one  of  the 
chief  inftruments,  or  means  of  acquiring  knowledge;  they 
are  repofitories  of  the  laws,  and  the  vehicles  of  learning  of 
every  kind  ;  our  religion  itfelf  is  founded  on  books;  with- 
out them,  fays  Bartholin,  God  is  filent,  juftice  dormant, 
phyfic  at  a  ftand,  philofophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all 
things  involved  in  Cimmerian  darknefs.  The  eulogia 
which  have  been  beftowed  on  bsoks  a:e  infinite;  they  are 
reprefented  as  the  refuge  of  truth,  which  is  banifhed  out  of 
converfation  ;  as  ftandingcounfellors  and  preachers,  always 
at  hand,  and  always  difinterefted,  having  this  advantage 
over  all  inftruitions,  that  they  are  ready  to  repeat  their 
leflbn,  as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Books  fupply  the  want  of  matters,  and  even,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  want  of  genius  and  invention  ;  and  can  raife 
the  dulleft  perfons,  who  have  memory,  above  the  level  of 
the  greateft  without  it.  Perhaps  their  greateft  glory  is  the 
affection  borne  them  by  the  greateft  men  of  all  ages. 
M.  Cato,  the  elder  Pliny,  the  emperor  Julian,  and  others, 
are  on  record  for  their  extenfive  devotions  to  books :  the  laifc 
has  perpetuated  his  paffion  by  fome  Greek  epigrams  in 
their  praife.  Richard  Burg,  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  love 
of  bocks. 

The  ill  effects  objected  to  books  are,  that  they  employ  too 
much  of  our  time  and  attention ;  engage  us  in  purfuits  of 
no  ufe  to  the  common-wealth,  and  indifpofe  us  for  the 
functions  of  civil  life ;  that  they  render  many  lazy,  and 
prevent  their  exerting  their  own  talents,  by  furnifhing 
them  on  every  occafion  with  things  of  the  growth  of 
others  ;  and  that  our  natural  lights  become  weakened  and 
extinguifhed,  by  inuring  ourfelves  to  fee  only  with  foreign 
lights  :  befides,  that  all  men  are  thereby  furnifhed  with 
means  of  impofing  on  the  people,  and  propagating  fuper- 
ftition,  immorality,  enthufiafm,  or  irreiigion,  which  will 
always  fpread  fafter,  and  be  received  more  greedily,  than 
lefibns  of  truth  and  virtue. 

By  fiat.  25  Hen.VlU.  c.  15.fi  1.  No  perfon  inhabiting 
within  this  realm,  fhall  buy  to  fell  again  any  printed  books, 
brought  from  any  part  out  of  the  king's  obeifance,  ready 
bound  in  boards,  leather,  or  parchment,  upon  pain  to  for- 
feit for  every  book  bound  put  of  the  king's  obeifance,  and 
brought  within  the  fame  to  fell  again,  fix  fhillings  and 
eight-pence. 

Seel.  3.  No  perfons  inhabitant  within  this  realm,  (hall 
buy  within  this  realm,  of  any  ftranger,  any  printed  books, 
brought  from  beyond  the  fea,  except  only  by  the  grofs,and 
not  by  retail,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  fix  fhillings  and 
eight-pence  for  every  book  fo  bought;  the  faid  forfeitures  to 
be  levied  of  the  buyers ;  the  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  party  who  will  feize  or  fue  for  the  fame. 

Seel.  4.  If  any  of  the  faid  printers,  or  fellers  of  printed 
books,  inhabited  within  this  realm,  at  any  time  hereafter 
encreafe  the  prices  of  fuch  books  in  fale  or  binding,  in  fuch 
wife  as  complaint  be  made  thereof  unto  the  king  or  the 
lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  or  any  of  the  chief  juftices; 
then  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  or  any  two  of  them,  fhall 
have  power  to  enquire  thereof,  as  well  by  the  oaths  of 
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twelve  perfons,  as  by  examination,  at  their  difcretions. 
And  after  the  encreafing  of  the  faid  prices  of  the  faid  books ; 
and  binding  fhall,  be  found,  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  (hall 
have  power  to  redrefs  fuch  enhancing  of  the  prices,  by 
their  difcretions,  and  to  limit  the  prices  as  well  of  the  books 
as  for  the  binding :  ,and  the  offenders,  being  convicted  by 
examination,  or  otherwife,  fhall  forfeit  for  every  book,  by 
them  fold,  whereof  the  price  fhall  be  enhanced  for  the 
book  or  binding,  three  (hillings  and  four-pence,  the  one 
half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  the  parties 
grieved. 

Stat.  3  and  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  iQ.f.  r.  All  books  called 
antiphoners,  $sc.  or  other  books  or  writings,  heretofore 
ufed  for  fervice  of  the  church,  written  or  printed  in  Englifh 
or  Latin,  other  than  fuch  as  fhall  be  fet  forth  by  the  king, 
(hall  be  abolifhed,  and  forbidden  to  be  ufed  or  kept  in  the 
king's  dominions. 

Sell.  6.  Provided,  that  any  perfon  may  ufe  and  retain 
any  primers  in  Englifh  or  Latin,  fet  forth  by  king  Henry 
the  Eighth,  fo  that  the  fentences  of  invocation,  or  prayer 
to  faints,  be  blotted  or  put  out  of  the  fame. 

Repealed  by  1  Mar.  c.  2.  but  fee  I  Jac.l.  c.  25.  which 
repeals  I  Mar.  c.  2. 

Stat.  17  Car.  II.  c.  4./  2.  Every  printer  within  the  city 
of  London,  or  any  other  place,  except  the  two  univerfities, 
(hall  referve  three  copies  of  the  beft  paper  of  every 
book  new-printed,  or  reprinted  by  him  with  additions; 
and  fhall  before  any  public  vending  of  the  faid  book.,  bring 
them  to  the  matter  of  the  company  of  ftationers,  and  de- 
liver them  to  him,  one  whereof,  fhall  by  the  faid  mafter, 
within  ten  days  after  he  hach  received  the  fame,  be  deli- 
vered to  the  keeper  of  his  majefty's  library,  and  the  other 
two,  within  the  faid  ten  days,  fent  to  the  y ice- chancellor 
of  the  two  univerfities,  for  the  ufe  of  the  puM ic  libraries. 

Sell,  3.  The  printers  in  the  univerfities  fhall  deliver  one 
fttch  copy  of  every  book  printed,  or  re-printed  in  the  uni- 
verfities, to  the  keeper  of  his  majefty's  library ;  as  aHb  to 
the  vice-chancellor  of  either  of  the  faid  univerfities,  two 
other  fuch  copies  for  the  ufe  of  the  public  libraries.  And 
if  any  of  the  printers,  or  the  mafter  of  the  company  of 
ftationers,  fhall  not  obferve  the  directions  of  this  ait,  they 
fhall  feverally  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  copy  not  fo  de- 
livered, as  alfo  the  value  of  the  faid  copies  :  the  fame  to  be 
recovered  by  his  majefty,  and  the  chancellor,  mailers  and 
fcholars  of  either  of  the  univerfities  refpeftively,  in  any  of 
his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter.  Qusre. 
If  not  expired. 

Stat.  8  Ann.  c.  19.  /  I.  The  author  of  any  book  not 
yet  printed,  and  his  affigns,  fhall  have  the  fole  liberty  of 
printing  it  for  fourteen  years,  to  commence  from  the  day 
of  publifhing  thereof :  and  if  any  perfon,  within  the  faid 
time,  fhall  print,  reprint,  or  import  any  fuch  book,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  proprietors,  in  writing,  figned  in 
the  prefence  of  two  credible  witneffes,  or  fhall  knowingly 
publifh  it  without  fuch  confent,  the  offender  fhall  forfeit 
the  books  and  fheets  to  the  proprietor,  who  fhall  forthwith,' 
damafjc,  and  make  them  wafte-  paper,  and  fhall  forfeit  one 
penny  for  every  fheet  found  in  his  cuftody,  either  printed, 
or  printing  ;  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  him 
who  will  fue  in  any  court  at  Weftminfter. 

Sett.  2.  No  bookfeller,  printer,  or  other  perfon,  fhall 
be  liable  to  thefe  forfeitures,  by  printing  or  re- printing  any 
bosk  without  confent,  unlefs  the  title  to  the  copy  of  the 
book  fhall,  before  fuch  publication,  be  entered  in  the  regifter- 
book  of  the  company  of  ftationers,  as  ufual,  at  the  hall  of 
the  faid  company ;  and  unlefs  the  confent  of  the  proprietor 
be  entered,  paying  fix-pence  for  each  entry ;  which  re- 
gifter-book  may  at  all  feafonable  times  be  infpefted  without 
fee  j  and  the  clerk  of  the  company  of  ftationers,  when  re- 
quired, fhall  give  a  certificate  of  fuch  entry;  for  which 
certificate  he  fhall  have  fix- pence. 

Sett.  3.  If  the  clerk  fhall  negleft  to  make  fuch  entry,  or 
to  give  fuch  certificate,  being  required  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  copy,  in  the  prefence  of  two  witneffes,  then  notice 
being  given  of  fuch  refufal,  by  an  advertifement  in  the 
Gazette,  the  perfon  fhall  have  the  fame  benefit  as  if  an 
entry  were  actually  made ;  and  the  clerk  for  refufing,  fhall 
forfeit  to  the  proprietor  twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in 
the  courts  of  Weftminfter. 

Self.  4.  If  any  bookfeller  fhall  fet  an  unreafonable  price 
on  any  book,  any  perfon  may  complain  to  the  archbifhop  of 
3'- 


Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  bifhop  of  London, 
the  chief  juftices,  chief  baron,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
two  univerfities  in  England,  the  lord  prefident  of  the  fef- 
fions,  the  lord  juftice  general,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  the  reftor  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh  in  Scot- 
land ;  who,  or  any  of  them,  may  call  the  bookfeller  before 
them,  and  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  dearnefs ;  and,  upon 
examination,  may  redrefs  and  fettle  the  price ;  and  in  cafe 
of  alteration  of  the  price  which  the  bookfeller  fet,  to  or- 
dain him  to  pay  the  cofts  of  the  perfon  complaining.  And 
this  fhall  be  done  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  feals ; 
and  public  notice  fhall  be  given  by  the  bookfeller  by  an  ad- 
vertifement in  the  Gazette.  And  if  any  bookfeller  fhall, 
after  fuch  price  fet,  expofe  to  fale,  or  fell  any  book  at  a 
higher  rate,  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  book,  one 
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court  in  Weftminfter.     This  felt,  is  repealed  by  izGeo. 


Self.  5.  Nine  copies  of  each  book,  on  the  beft  paper,  fhall 
be  delivered  to  the  warehoufe-keeper  of  the  company  of 
ftationers  at  their  hall,  before  publication,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  royal  library,  the  libraries  of  the  univerfities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  tha  libraries  of  the  four  univerfities  in 
Scotland,  of  Sion-college  in  London,  and  the  library  of 
the  advocates  at  Edinburgh ;  which  faid  warehoufe-keeper 
is  to  deliver  the  faid  books  within  ten  days  after  demand ; 
and  if  any  proprietor,  bookfeller,  or  printer,  or  the  faid 
warehoufe-keeper,  fhall  not  obferve  the  direftion  of  this 
aft  therein,  they  fhall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  and 
five  pounds  for  every  copy  not  delivered  ;  the  fame  to  be 
recovered  by  the  crown,  by  the  chancellor,  mafter  and 
fcholars  of  the  univerfities,  and  by  the  prefident  and  fellows 
of  Sion-college,  &c. 

Sell.  6.  The  penalties  in  Scotland  fhall  be  recovered  by 
an  aftion  before  the  court  of  feffions  there. 

Sell.  7.  The  importation  or  felling  of  Greek  or  Latin 
books,  or  in  any  foreign  language  printed  beyond-fea,  fhall 
not  be  hindered. 

Self.  8.  If  any  aftion  fhall  be  brought  for  any  thing 
done -in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  the  defendant  may  plead  the 
general  iffue. 

Sell.  9.  The  right  of  the  univerfities,  or  of  any  other 
perfon  to  the  printing  or  re-printing  any  book  already 
printed,  fhall  not  be  prejudiced  or  confined. 

Sell.  10.  All  aftions  for  any  offence  againft  this  aft, 
fhall  be  brought  within  three  months  after  the  offence 
done. 

Seel.  11.  After  the  end  of  fourteen  yean,  the  fole  right 
of  printing,  or  difpofing  of  copies,  fhall  return  to  the  au- 
thors, if  then  living,  for  other  fourteen  years. 

By  fiat.  7  Ann.  c.  14.  /  10.  If  any  book  fhall  be  taken, 
or  otherwife  loft  out  of  any  parochial  library,  any  juftice 
may  grant  his  warrant  to  fearch  for  it ;  and  if  it  lhall  be 
found,  it  fhall  by  order  of  fuch  juftice  be  reftored  to  the 
library. 

Stat.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  /  1.  It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  perfon  to  import  into  this  kingdom  for  fale,  any  books 
firft:  compofed  and  printed  and  publifhed  in  this  kingdom, 
and  re-printed  in  any  other  country;  and  if  any  import 
for  fale,  any  fuch  books,  or  knowing  the  fame  to  be  re- 
printed or  imported,  fell,  publifh,  or  expofe  to  fale  any 
fuch  books,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  faid  books ;  and  the  fame  fhall 
be  forthwith  damafked,  and  made  wafte-paper  :  and  every 
fuch  offender  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds,  and  double  the  value 
of  every  book,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  any  perfon  that  fhall  fue ;  to  be  recovered  with  cofts  in 
any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  by  aftion  of  debt,  &c. 
in  which  no  wager  of  law,  &c.  fhall  be  allowed  ;  and  if 
the  offence  be  committed  in  Scotland,  to  be  recovered  be- 
fore the  court  of  feffion  there,  by  fummary  aftion.  Pro- 
vided, that  this  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  any  book  that  has  not 
been  printed  05  re-printed  in  this  kingdom  within  twenty 
years  before  the  fame  be  imported. 

Set?.  2.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  extend  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  any  book  firft  compofed  and  printed  in  this 
kingdom,  which  fhall  be  re-printed  abroad,  and  inferted 
among  other  books  or  trafts,  and  fo  to  be  fold  therewith, 
in  any  collection  where  the  greateft  part  of  fuch  collection 
fhall  have  been  firft  compofed  and  printed  abroad.  Seit.  3. 
repeals  8  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  4. 
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Seff.  4.  This  a&  (except  fo  much  as  repeals  8  Ann.  c.  19. 
/.  4.)  fhall  be  in  force  from  the  29th  of  September,  I739> 
fr>r  feven  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of 
parliament. 

Continued  by  33  Geo.  II.  c.  lb.  f.  5.  to  Sept.  29,  1767, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion. 

BOOK-BINDER,  is  he  who  profeffes  and  praftifes 
the  art  of  gathering  and  fewing  together  the  meets  of  a 
book,  and  covering  it  with  a  back. 

The  art  of  binding  of  books,  when  firft  the  feveral 
fheets  of  writings  of  authors  were  collected  together,  was 
not  attended  with  great  difficulties ;  for  the  leaves  were 
only  glued  together,  and  rolled  on  round  pieces,  or  cy- 
linders of  wood  ;  which  manner  of  book-binding,  whofe 
invention  is  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  was  continued  till 
long  after  the  age  of  Auguftus,  and  is  ftill  retained  by  the 
Jewifh  fynagogues,  where  they  continue  to  write  the  books 
of  the  law  on  vellums,  fewed  together,  making,  as  it  were, 
only  one  long  page,  with  two  rollers,  having  clafps  of 
gold  or  filver  at  their  extremities,  the  whole  book  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  filk,  which  ferves  as  a  cover 
to  it. 

But  as  this  manner  of  binding  books  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  one  of  the  Attali,  kings  of  Per- 
gamus,  invented  the  form  now  in  ufe,  of  fquare  binding, 
or  of  fewing  feveral  quires  one  over  another,  as  more  com- 
modious to  the  reader,  who  can  open  and  {hut  his  book  in 
an  inftant,  without  the  leaft  difficulty,  and  without  the 
leaves  being  expofed  to  wear  out  fo  foon  as  when  rolled 
up,  cl'pecially  of  books  written  or  printed  on  paper;  which 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  leaves  are  firft  folded  with  a  thin  piece  of  ivory, 
called  a  folding-ftick,  and  laid  over  each  other  in  the  order 
ef  the  fignatures,  then  beaten  on  a  ftone  with  a  hammer, 
to  make  them  fmooth  and  open  well,  and  afterwards 
preffed.  While  in  the  prefs,  they  are  fewed  upon  bands, 
which  are  pieces  of  cord  or  packthread,  fix  bands  to  a 
folio  book,  five  to  a  quarto,  oflavo,  &c.  which  is  done 
fey  drawing  a  thread  through  the  middle  of  each  fheet,  and 
giving  it  a  turn  round  each  band,  beginning  with  the  firft, 
and  proceeding  to  the  laft.  The  French  book-binders  apply 
a  fheet  of  parchment  the  length  of  the  book,  on  the  infide 
of  each  pafte-board,  fo,  however,  as,  that,  being  cut 
or  indented  in  the  places  againft  the  bands,  it  comes  out 
between  the  edge  of  the  pafte-board,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
book,  to  cover  the  back ;  they  call  this  indorfing,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  do  it,  on  the  penalty  of  thirty  livres, 
and  the  re-binding  of  the  book.  It  is  done  in  the  prefs, 
where  the  back  being  grated  with  an  iron  inftrument, 
with  teeth  to  make  the  pafte-board  hold,  wherewith  the 
parchment  is  firft  fattened,  they  afterwards  add  ftrong  glue 
to  fortify  it.  After  this  the  books  are  glued,  and  the  bands 
opened  and  fcraped  for  the  better  fixing  the  pafte-boards  ; 
the  back  is  turned  with  a  hammer,  and  the  book  fixed  in 
a  prefs  between  two  boards,  called  backing-boards,  in 
order  for  making  a  groove  for  fixing  the  pafte-boards; 
which  being  applied,  holes  are  made  for  fixing  them  to  the 
book,  which  is  preffed  a  third  time.  Then  the  book  is 
put  at  laft  to  the  cutting-prefs,  betwixt  two  boards,  the 
one  lying  even  with  the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon; 
the  other  above  it,  for  the  knife  to  cut  againft ;  after 
which  the  pafte-boards  are  fquared  with  a  pair  of 
fheers. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fprinkling  the  leaves  of  the 
book,  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  brufh  made  of  hogs 
briftles  into  vermilion  and  fapgreen,  holding  the  brufh  in 
one  hand,  and  fpreading  the  hair  with  the  other ;  by 
which  motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  fprinkled  in  a  re- 
gular manner,  without  any  fpots  being  bigger  than  the 
others,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  be  difagreeable  to  the  eye. 

Then  remain  the  covers,  which  are  commonly  either 
in  vellum,  calf,  or  fheep-fkin.  Anciently  books  were  al- 
ways bound  in  parchment,  and  moft  of  our  valuable  books, 
even  fince  the  invention  of  printing,  have  no  other  bind- 
ing ;  but  this  practice  has  been  long  difufed.  The  beft 
binding  at  prefent  is  in  calf. 

The  calf  or  fheep-fkin,  being  moiftened  in  water,  is 
cut  out  to  the  fize  of  the  book  with  the  knife,  then  fmeared 
over  with  pafte  made  of  wheat  flour,  and  afterwards 
ftretched  over  the  pafte-board  on  the  outfide ;  and  doubled 
over  the  edges  within-ltder  after  having  firft  taken  off  the 
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four  angles,  and  indented  and  plated  it  at  the  head-band  5 
which  done,  the  book  is  corded  or  bound  firmly  between 
two  bands,  with  a  kind  of  whip-cord  to  make  the  cover 
ftick  the  ftronger  to  the  pafte-boards  and  the  back,  as  alfc* 
to  form  the  bands  or  nerves  more  accurately  ;  then  it  is 
fet  to  dry,  and,  when  dry,  uncorded,  and  the  leaves  at 
each  end  opened.  Afterwards,  the  book  is  wafhed  over? 
with  a  little  pafte  and  water,  and  then  fprinkled  fine  with 
a  brufh,  by  ftriking  it  either  againft  the  hand,  or  a  ftick, 
unlefs  it  fhould  be  marbled  ;  for  then  the  fpots  are  to  be 
made  larger,  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.  Then  the 
cover  is  glazed  twice,  with  the  white  of  an^egg  beaten, 
(as  painters  do  their  pictures,  when  they  are  finiibed)  and 
at  laft  polifhed  with  a  polifhing  iron  paffed  hot  over  the 
glazed  cover. 

Thus  the  binding  of  a  book,  properly  fo  called,  is  fi- 
nifhed,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  lettered  ;  for  then  a  piece  of 
red  Morocco  is  patted  on  the  back,  between  the  firft  and 
fecond  bands,  to  receive  the  title  in  gold  letters,  and? 
fometimes  a  fecond  betwixt  the  next  bands  underneath,  to 
receive  the  number  of  the  volume.  In  France,  they  fel- 
dom  bind  any  book  without  both,  if  the  work  confifts  of 
feveral  volumes ;  which  done,  the  book-binder  fends  his 
books  to  the  gilder,  which,  in  that  kingdom,  is  a  profeffion 
apart,  or  feparate  from  book-binding. 

The  gilder  makes  the  letters  on  the  back,  and  the  rofes, 
ftars,  &c.  between  the  bands  with  puncheons  engraven  in 
relievo,  which  they  prefs  fiat  down,  and  the  lines,  em- 
broideries, &c.  with  little  cylinders  of  brafs ;  rolled  along 
by  an  iron  roller,  by  means  of  a  double  branch  ;  in  the 
middle  whereof  they  are  fitted  on  an  iron  flay,  or  axis, 
that  paffes  the  middle  of  their  diameter.  Before  they  ap- 
ply any  of  thefe  tools,  they  glaze  thofe  parts  of  the  leather 
whereon  they  are  to  be  applied,  lightly  over  with  a  pencil, 
or  fpunge,  and,  when  half  dry,  lay  over  them  pieces  of 
leaf-gold  cut  out  near  the  fize;  and  011  thefe  ttajr.p  the 
puncheons,  which  are  beat  down  with  a  mallet  or  hammer, 
if  the  figures  be  large,  and  require  a  great  relievo,  as  arms, 
&c.  or  roll  the  cylinders,  both  the  one  and  the  other  rea- 
fonably  hot.  The  gilding  thus  finifhed,  they  rub  off  the 
fuperfluous  gold  with  a  hare's  foot,  leaving  nothing  co- 
vered with  gold,  but  the  places  whereon  the  hot  tools  have 
left  their  impreffions. 

Of  the  book-binders  bufinefs  there  are  feveral  forts,  as  the 
calves-leather  binder,  the  vellum,  and  the  fheep's-leather 
binder. 

The  boy  intended  to  be  a  calves-leather  binder,  ought 
to  be  both  ftrong  and  pretty  ingenious,  in  order  to  become 
perfect  mafter  of  the  feveral  branches  of  the  art  of  binding 
books  in  calf:  but  no  extraordinary  education  is  neceffary ; 
reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  being  lufficient. 
This  trade  requires  ftrength  to  beat  the  fheets  imooth  with 
a  heavy  hammer,  and  ingenuity  in  gilding  and  neatly  let- 
tering the  back,  as  well  as  in  beautifully  marbling  the 
edges  of  the  leaves ;  but  this  laft  is  a  part  of  the  art  known, 
to  few  of  the  trade ;  and  thefe  make  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

The  vellum-binder  is  chiefly  employed  in  binding  fhop- 
books  in  vellum  or  parchment ;  he  alio  rules  paper  for  the 
account-books.  His  is  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  bind- 
ing, both  for  the  mafter  and  journeyman. 

The  binder  in  fheep  is  chiefly  employed  in  binding  of 
fchool-books,  and  little  books  in  gilt-paper  for  children, 
and  requires  no  genius. 

The  calves-leather-binder  may  fet  up  mafter  with  about 
fifty  pounds,  and  his  journeymen  have  feldom  more  than 
twelve  millings  a  week,  except  they  are  very  curious  and 
uncommon  hands,  and  are  employed  by  a  mafter  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  neatnefs  of  his  work.  The  vellum-binder 
may  become  mafter  with  even  lefs  money ;  or  get  fifteen 
or  eighteen  fhillings  a  week  by  working  as  a  journeyman. 
The  fheep-binder  may  begin  trade  for  himfelf  with  about 
thirty  pounds;  but  the  journeymen  can  feldom  earn  more 
than  ten  fhillings  a  week.  All  thefe  branches  take  about 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice. 

BOOK-SELLER  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
claffes :  r.  The  wholesale  dealer,  who  fubfifls  by  his 
country  trade,  and  by  ferving  fome  of  pur  plantations- 
2.  Thofe  who  deal  wholly,  or  principally  in  bibles,  com- 
mon-prayers, almanacks,  &c.  who  are  alfo  wholefale 
dealers.  3.  The  retail  dealers,  who  generally  deal  in  new 
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books.     4.  Thofe   who  deal   chiefly  in  foreign   books. 
5.  And  thofe  who  fell  old  books. 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  youth  who  is  put  apprentice  to 
any  of  thefe  branches,  fhould  write  a  good  hand,  and  be 
very  expert  in  the  practice  of  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic. But  this  is  not  all  :  a  young  man,  who  will  have 
a  fortune  of  only  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  mould  not 
be  put  apprentice  to  a  perfon  in  either  of  the  two  firft 
clafles,  who  are  wholefale  dealers ;  of  whom  he  will  learn 
nothing  but  the  manner  of  packing  up  parcels,  and  the 
titles  of  thofe  books  for  which  there  is  the  greateft  demand 
in  the  country  :  as  this  is  all  he  will  learn  in  his  appren- 
ticefhip,  he  will  be  almoft  as  unfit  to  fet  up  as  a  retail 
trader,  as  if  he  had  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  hook- 
felling  ;  and  not  having  a  fortune  to  fet  up  as  a  wholefale 
dealer,  muft  be  contented  to  be  a  journeyman. 

The  third  clafs  is  that  in  which  a  fenfible  young  man  of 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds  fortune,  has  the  fairelt  chance 
for  improving  it. 

Thofe  who  are  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  dealer  in  fo- 
reign books,  which  are  exported  from  abroad,  ought  to 
fpeak  French  with  great  fluency,  and  to  write  it  with  eafe. 
He  who  would  be  put' apprentice  to  one  who  deals  chiefly  in 
old  books,  and  for  that  purpofe  buys  valuable  libraries, 
ought  to  fpeak  both  French  and  Latin  with  great  eafe  be- 
fore he  is  put  apprentice :  this  will  be  of  confiderable  fer- 
vice  to  him ;  as  he  will  be  enabled  not  only  to  converfe 
with  fuch  foreigners  as  may  happen  to  be  cuftomers ;  but 
will  the  more  readily  become  acquainted  with  the  valuable 
works  of  the  ancients,  and  will  facilitate  his  knowledge  of 
the  moft  admired  editions  of  the  claffics. 

The  hokfellers  are  indeed  the  neareft  allied  to  the  learned 
profeffions  of  any  of  the  trades  that  depend  on  buying  and 
felling  ;  their  education  and  fentiments  ought  then  to  be 
proportionably  more  liberal  than  thofe  of  other  trades ;  and 
this  is  really  the  cafe  with  refpeit  to  all  who  deferve  the 
name  of  bookfellers.  But  this  trade  is  much  overftocked, 
by  the  numbers  who  have  thruft  themfelves  into  it,  with- 
out any  of  thofe  qualifications  that  are  eflential  to  abooi- 
fcller,  a  gentleman,  or  an  honeft  man  :  fome  of  whom 
are  fo  far  from  having  a  tafte  for  literature,  that  they  can 
fcarce  read  an  Englifh  title. 

Bookfellers  of  reputation  take  with  an  apprentice  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds,  and  pay  their  journeymen  about 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  with  their  board. 

BOOK-KEEPING  is  an  art  teaching  how  to  record  and 
difpofe  the  accounts  of  bufmefs  fo  as  the  true  ftate  of  every 
part,  and  of  the  whole,  may  be  eafily  and  diftindtly  known. 

Book-keeping  is  called  an  art,  and  that  very  juftly ;  fince, 
like  other  arts,  it  has  its  object  about  which  it  treats,  aims 
at  a  certain  end,  and  propofes  a  method  for  attaining  the 
faid  end. 

The  object:  of  things  of  which  book-keeping  treats,  are 
the  affairs,  tranfections,  or  dealings,  which  a  man  of  bufi- 
nefs  has  occafion  to  record  and  commit  to  writing,  either 
for  the  fake  of  his  own  memory,  or  in  order  to  give  a  fa- 
tisfactory  account  of  his  conduct  and  management  to  per- 
fons  concerned. 

The  end  aimed  at  in  book-keeping  is  to  reprefent  diftindtly 
the  true  ftate  of  our  affairs  ;  that  is,  to  record  a  man's 
dealings  and  tranfactions ;  and  withal  to  range  and  difpofe 
the  accounts  in  fuch  order,  that  the  books  may  exhibit  a 
plain,  full,  and  exact  account  of  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumftance  of  each  part  of  his  bufinefs;  and  fo  enable  the 
perfon  at  all  times  to  fatisfy  both  himfelf  and  others,  with 
refpedt  to  the  ftate  and  pofture  of  his  affairs.  Thus,  if  he 
be  a  merchant  that  deals  in  proper  trade,  he  ought  to 
know,  by  infpedting  his  books  to  whom  he  owes,  and 
who  owes  him ;  what  goods  he  has  purchafed,  what  goods 
he  has  difpofed  of,  with  the  gain  or  lofs  upon  the  fale,  and 
what  he  has  yet  in  hand  ;  what  goods  or  money  he  has  in 
the  hands  of  factors,  what  ready  money  he  has  by  him ; 
what  his  flock  was  at  firft ;  what  alteration  it  fuffered  fince, 
and  what  it  now  amounts  to.  If  the  man  be  a  factor,  the 
things  proper  for  him  to  know  from  his  books  are,  what 
c'ommilfions  he  has  received,  how  he  has  difpofed  of  them, 
what  returns  he  has  made,  and  what  of  his  employers 
1  books  or  money  are  yet  in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of 
debtors.  If  he  be  a  truftee,  the  things  his  books  fliould 
prefent  him  with  are,  what  goods  or  money  he  has  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  from  the  company,  how  he  has  dif- 
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pofed  of  therri,  what  of  the  company's  effects  are  in  hii 
hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  factors,  &c.  an  eafy,  ready,  and 
diftinct  anfwer  to  thofe  and  the  like  demands  is  the  end$ 
ufe,  and  defign  of  book-keeping. 

To  a  perfon  contriving  and  projecting  in  his  mind  by 
what  means  he  might  compafs  and  attain  the  end  propofed 
in  book-keeping,  that  which  probably  would  firft  offer  to  his 
thoughts  would  be,  to  keep  _an  exact  record  of  all  tranf- 
actions, in  order  of  time  as  they  happen  3  which  indeed  is 
a  neceflary  ftep,  and  a  thing  that  muft  be  done  by  every 
accomptant :  and  fuch  a  record  is  called  the  wafte-book, 
which  doubtlefs  was  the  firft  book  in  ufe  among  merchants ; 
and  probably  the  method  of  keeping  aceompts  was  carried 
to  no  greater  perfection  for  fome  confiderable  time.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  impoffible  for  a  man  by  the  help  of  fuch  a 
record  as  this  to  know  the  true  ftate  of  his  bufinefs.  But 
then  the  toil  and  trouble  that  would  attend  fuch  a  practice 
is  intolerable :  as  for  inftance,  fuppofe  a  merchant  buys  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  which  he  fells  off  at  ten  or 
twelve  different  times ;  it  is  plain,  that  before  the  merchant 
can  know  whether  all  the  goods  are  fold,  and  how  much 
he  is  gainer  or  lofer  by  them,  he  muft  fearch  his  book, 
not  only  for  the  purchafe,  but  likewife  in  ten  or  twelve 
different  places  for  the  feveral  fales ;  and  then  at  length  by 
collecting  the  fales,  and  comparing  them  with  the  pur- 
chafe, he  comes  to  know  what  he  wanted  ;  and,  by  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  method,  the  merchant  may  know  the  ftate 
of  any  other  part  of  his  bufinefs.  But  then  the  vaft  ex- 
pence  of  time  and  pains  required  in  this  fearch,  with  the; 
hazard  of  miftakes  and  efcapes  that  inevitably  attends  fuch 
a  fcrutiny,  fufEciently  demonftrates  that  the  wafte-book 
wants  much  of  defirable  perfection ;  and  that  fome  more 
expeditious  method  would  be  very  ufeful. 

Though  from  the  inftance  adduced,  and  what  has  been 
obferved  upon  it,  the  deficiency  of  the  wafte-book  appears 
to  be  fuch  as  an  accomptant  would  not  mifs  to  be  very 
early  fenfible  of ;  yet  the  Italians  were  the  firft  who  fuc^ 
cefsfully  applied  the  remedy  :  and  hence  this  method  gets 
the  name  of  Italian  book-keeping;  which,  in  a  fhort  time, 
after  its  happy  invention,  was  carried  on  by  lucky  improve- 
ments to  great  perfection,  and  is  now  practiced  in  moll 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  way  thefe  ingenious  authors  went  to  work,  was, 
not  by  neglecting  the  ufe  of  the  wafte-book,  which  is  a 
book  ftill  neceflary  ;  but,  continuing  to  ufe  it  as  formerly, 
they  took  the  materials  or  things  contained  in  it,  and,  by 
digefting  them  into  another  form,  they  compiled  and  made 
up  a  new  book  out  of  them,  in  which  the  various  tranf- 
actions and  dealings  are  difpofed  not  according  to  the  fcat- 
tered  order  of  their  dates,  as  in  the  wafte-book,  but  fo  that 
the  particular  branches  and  articles  of  every  account  are 
placed  together ;  and  that  the  ftate  of  each  particular  account 
may  eafily  and  diftindtly  appear,  their  oppofite  parts  are  fe- 
parately  placed,  fo  as  to  front  one  another  on  oppofite  pages 
of  the  fame  folio,  under  the  title  of  debtor  on  the  left-hand 
page,  and  creditor  on  the  right.  Thus,  the  purchafe  of 
goods  is  fet  upon  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  feveral  fales 
of  the  fame  placed  upon  the  right.  In  like  manner  the  fe- 
veral articles  of  money  received  go  to  the  left-hand  page, 
and  the  feveral  deburfements  are  fet  fronting  them  upon 
the  right.  Again  the  debts  that  any  perfon  contracts,  are 
written  upon  the  left,  and  the  payments  he  makes,  are  in- 
ferted  on  the  right. 

This  book  they  call  the  ledger,  which  differs  from  the 
wafte-book  only  in  form,  not  in  matter.  The  ledger  is 
the  wafte-book  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  in  another 
order :  the  tranfactions  contained  in  both  thefe  are  the  fame, 
but  recorded  in  a  different  manner.  The  wafte-book 
narrates  things  in  a  plain,  fimple,  natural  way,  according 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  tranfadted ;  the 
ledger  contains  the  very  fame  things,  but  artificially  dif- 
pofed, fo  as  things  of  the  fame  kind  are  claffed  together, 
and  all  the  particular  items  and  articles  belonging  to  the 
fame  fubjedt  are  collected  and  united.  In  fhort,  the 
wafte-book  may  be  compared  to  the  pack-fheet  in  a  fair, 
wherein  goods  are  put  up  as  they  come  to  hand;  and  the 
ledger  to  the  (helves  and  boxes  in  a  fhop,  where  the  fame 
goods  are  forted  and  put  in  order  for  fale.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  great  bufinefs  in  this  art  is  to  teach  the 
eafieft  and  beft  methods  of  digefting  the  wafte-book  into 
the  ledger-form,  and  reducing  things  from  the  confufed  and 
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Scattered  order  of  the  former  to  the  regularity  and  diftinft- 
nefs  of  the  latter. 

And,  in  regard  tranfporting  immediately  from  the  wafte- 
book  to  the  ledger  is  attended  with  great  hazard  of  miftakes, 
as  being  a  complex  tafk,  that  requires  a  good  degree  of  at- 
tention to  confider  what  is  debtor  and  creditor  in  every 
tranfaction,  that  is,  what  fhould  go  to  the  right  and  what 
to  the  left-hand  page  in  the  ledger ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
employs  both  head  and  hand  in  making  the  entry  itfelf : 
merchants  therefore,  to  render  the  matter  eafy,  and  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  poffible,  errors  creeping  into  the  ledger, 
and  alfo  upon  fome  other  confiderations,  have  found  it 
convenient  to  keep  a  third  book,  wherein  every  cafe  of  the 
wafte-book  is  again  briefly  narrated,  and  the  proper  debtors 
and  creditors  afcertained  ;  which  being  done,  they  are  with 
great  eafe  tranfported  from  it  to  the  ledger.  This  book  is 
called  the  journal. — As  the  method  of  keeping  accounts  in 
a  mercantile  manner  is  ufually  taught  at  fchools,  and  is 
befides  a  qualification  which  the  trader  or  merchant  is  fop- 
pofed  to  be  well  verfed  in  before  he  engages  in  bufinefs,  we 
fhall  therefore  omit  any  further  confideration,  as  here  un- 
neceflary,  of  this  matter. 

Book  of  rates,  a  fmall  booh  declaring  the  value  of  goods 
that  pay  poundage.  Statute  12  Gar.  II.  cap.  4.  feci.  6. 
For  the  additional  book  of  rates,  fee  Jiatute  11  Geo.  I. 
cap.  7.  fell.  4. 

BORAX,  or  tincal,  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  in  great  mafl'es,  compofed  partly  of  large  cryftals, 
but  chiefly  of  fmaller  ones,  partly  white,  and  partly  green, 
joined  as  it  were  together  by  a  greafy  yellow  fubftance, 
intermingled  with  fand,  fmall  ftones,  and  other  impurities. 
The  purer  cryftals  expofed  to  the  fire,  melt  into  a  glaffy 
kind  of  fubftance  (of  fomewhat  more  than  half  their  for- 
mer weight)  which  is  neverthelefs  foluble  in  water.  Pure 
borax  diftilled,  yields  near  half  its  quantity  of  an  infipid 
liquor.  Mixed  with  either  the  vitriolic,  marine,  or  ni- 
trous acid,  it  fublimes  into  elegant  flowers,  of  which  it 
affords  greater  quantity  with  the  firft  acid  than  with  the 
latter.  Thefe  flowers,  according  to  Mr.  Geoffroy,  are 
almoft  infipid  to  the  tafte ;  neverthelefs,  fays  he,  they 
calm  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  burning-fevers,  prevent  or 
remove  delirious  fymptoms,  and  allay  fpafmodic  affections, 
whether  hypochondrical  or  hyfteriacal,  at  leaft  for  a  time ; 
in  a  word,  this  fait  is  an  excellent  anodyne :  the  dofe  is 
from  one  to  ten  grains  in  any  proper  liquor. 

Borax  precipitates  folutions  made  by  acids,  and  turns 
fyrup  of  violets  green.  Diflblved  in  water  (of  which  it 
requires  ten  times  its  weight)  filtred,  evaporated,  and  cry- 
ttallized,  it  forms  little  tranfparent  colourlefs  cryftals ; 
the  refiners  of  this  fait  have  a  method  of  mooting  it  into 
larger  cryftals ;  thefe  differ  in  feveral  refpeits  from  the 
rough  tincal,  and  are  not  fo  proper  for  many  purpofes,  as 
the  larger  and  purer  cryftals  unrefined. 

The  rough  or  native  borax,  called  by  the  Arabians  tincar 
a  tincal,  which  fignifiesa  kind  of  nitre  ufed  for  the  folder- 
ing  gold,  mould  be  chofen  in  firm  and  folid  pieces  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  fatty  to  thetouch,  and  of  the  moil  rank 
fmell. 

Borax  promotes,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the 
melting  of  thofe  metals  which  are  not  eafily  put  in  fufion, 
as  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  regulus  of  antimony, 
and  yet  it  diminifhes  them  very  little.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  ufe  in  metallurgic  operations.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  cof- 
metic.  But  the  great  confumption  of  it  is  for  foldering, 
the  workers  in  all  kinds  of  metals  having  recourfe  to  it  on 
this  occafion :  and  the  dyers,  if  it  were  not  too  dear, 
would  confume  a  great  quantity  of  it,  to  give  a  glofs  to 
and  fix  their  colours. 

BORDAT,  or  Bordetti,  a  very  narrow  kind  of 
fluff,  manufactured  in  feveral  parts  of  Turkey. 

BORNEO.  This  ifland  being  almoft  round,  and  near 
two  hundred  leagues  diameter,  it  muft  confequently  have 
a  circumference  of  about  fix  hundred.  It  has  the  Ifle  of 
Celebes  to  the  eaft,  Java  to  the  fouth,  Sumatra  to  the 
weft,  and  the  Philippines  to  the  north.  Only  a  part  of 
the  coafts,  (efpecially  thofe  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo) 
are  known,  the  barbarity  and  infidelity  of  the  iflanders 
having  difgufted  the  Europeans  fo  as  to  hinder  their 
eftablifhing  among  them,  or  indeed  to  continue  their 
trade. 

The  Dutch  firft  arrived  here  in  1609,  and  fettled  fome 
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factories  at  Borneo,  Sambas,  and  Succadana  ;  but  befides 
their  not  being  able  to  obtain  an  exclufion  of  all  other  na- 
tions from  trading  here,  as  they  for  a  long  time  folicited, 
they  fo  often  proved  the  ferocity  of  thefe  favages,  who 
daily  fought  frefh  pretexts  to  plunder  their  warehoufes,  and 
kill  their  factors,  that  at  laft  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  ifle,  and  leave  its  merchants  to  bring  their  goods  to  Ba- 
tavia,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  maintain  their  commerce  ; 
which  principally  confifts  in  diamonds,  gold,  pearls,  be- 
zoar,  aloes,  wood  of  different  forts,  wax,  pepper,  cam- 
phire,  dragon's-blood,  and  rattans.  The  gold  is  found  at 
Pahang,  Sey,  Calantan,  Scribas,  Catra,  and  Melanougua, 
and  is  more  abundant  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  but 
the  floth  and  knavery  of  the  inhabitants  make  them  live  in 
extreme  poverty,  amidft  immenfe  riches,  which  their  va- 
luable mines,  and  fertile  foil,  would  abundantly  produce 
them  at  the  expence  of  a  very  little  labour;  as  their  landj 
would  yield  any  of  the  Indian  fruits,  and  fpices  in  parti- 
cular would  flourifh  here  to  a  miracle,  as  experience  de- 
monftrates  in  its  prefent  growth  of  clove  and  nutmeg-trees, 
found  here  with  every  requifite  quality. 

Sambas  and  Succadana  are  the  places  for  the  purchafe  of 
diamonds,  of  which  the  mine  is  further  within  land,  and 
may  produce  about  fix  hundred  carats  yearly;  here  are  alfo 
fome  iron,  copper,  and  pewter,  and  whatever  elfe  Sumatra 
yields  may  be  found  here;  whofe  imports  alfo  are  iimilar 
to  thofe  of  that  ifland. 

BOROUGH,  or  Burg,  a  term  frequently  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a  town  or  corporation  which  is  no  city. 

Borough,  is  now  particularly  ufed  for  fuch  towns  or  vil- 
lages as  fend  burgeffes  to  parliament;  they  are  equally  fuch, 
whether  they  are  incorporate  or  not;  there  being  a  ^rctt 
many  of  our  Englifh  boroughs  not  incorporated :  and  on 
the  contrary,  feveral  corporations  which  are  not  boroughs. 
The  number  of  boroughs  in  England  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine;  fome  whereof  fend  one,  and  fome  two  repre- 
fentatives  to  parliament. 

Borough-English,  is  a  cuftom  which  prevails  in 
certain  ancient  boroughs,  by  virtue  of  which  the  youngelfc 
fon  fhall  inherit  his  father,  as  to  the  lands  of  which  he  is 
feized  in  fee  or  tail.  The  reafon  of  this  cuftom  feems  to 
be,  that  in  thefe  boroughs  people  chiefly  maintain  and 
fupport  themfelves  by  trade  and  induftry  ;  and  the  elder 
children  being  provided  for  out  of  their  father's  goods, 
and  introduced  into  his  trade,  in  his  life-time,  were  able 
to  fubfift  of  themfelves  without  any  land-provifion,  ami 
therefore  the  lands  defcend  to  the  youngeft  fon,  he  be.n^ 
in  moft  danger  of  being  left  deftitute.  Lit.  feci.  165. 
Noy  106, 

It  is  called  borough- Englijh,  becaufe,  as  fome  hold,  it 
firft  prevailed  in  England. 

i2oya/-BoRouGHs,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made 
for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted  by  feveral 
kings ;  having  commiffioners  to  reprefec  them  in  parliament, 
befides  other  peculiar  privileges.  Thefe  form  a  body  to 
themfelves,  and  fend  commiffioners  each  to  an  annual  con- 
vention at  Edinburgh  to  confult  the  benefit  of  trade,  and 
the  general  intereft  of  the  borough. 

BORROWING,  the  taking  up  of  money  of  a  friend, 
or  other  perfon,  on  condition  of  returning  it  after  a  certain 
time,  and  paying  intereft  for  the  fame.  It  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  to  undertake  and  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade, 
without  fometimes  borrowing  money,  or  taking  merchan- 
dizes upon  truft,  which  amounts  almoft  to  the  fame  :  buc 
both  thefe  ways  are  capable  of  deftroying  a  man's  credit, 
and  ruining  him,  if  he  is  not  punctual  in  paying  the  mo- 
ney when  due,  efpecially  if  it  be  money  borrowed ;  be- 
caufe the  intereft,  if  continued  for  fome  time,  generally 
abforbs  the  whole  profit  which  is  made  in  trade. 

A  man  borrows  money,  corn,  or  fuch  thing  of  another ; 
he  may  not  expect  the  fame  again,  but  the  like,  or  fo  much : 
but  if  one  lend  me  a  horfe,  &c.  he  muft  have  the  fame 
reftored.  If  a  thing  be  ufed  to  any  other  end  or  purpofe, 
than  that  for  which  it  was  borrowed,  the  party  may  have 
his  action  on  the  cafe  for  it,  though  the  thing  be  never  the 
wotfe;  and  if  what  is  borrowed  be  loft,  although  it  be 
not  by  negligence  of  mine,  as  if  I  be  robbed  of  it,  or 
where  the  thing  is  impaired  or  deftroyed  by  my  neglect, 
admitting  I  put  it  to  no  more  fervice  than  that  for  which  it 
was  borrowed,  I  muft  make  it  good  :  fo  where  I  borrow" 
a  horfe,  and  put  him  in  an  old  rotten  houfe  ready  to  fall, 
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which  falls  on  and  kills  him,  I  muft  anfwer  for  the  horfe. 
But  if  fuch  goods  borrowed,  perifh  by  the  aft  of  God  in 
the  right  ufe  of  them  ;  as  where  I  put  the  horfe,  &c.  in  a 
ftrong  houfe,  and  it  falls  and  kills  him,  or  it  dies  by  difeafe, 
or  by  default  of  the  owner,  I  fhall  not  be  charged.  Co. 
Lit.Sg.     29^28.     2ILn.VU.11. 

BOSNIA,  a  frontier  province  of  Chriftendom,  divided 
between  the  houfe  of  Auftiia  and  the  Turks ;  that  part 
which  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  river  Unna  belonging  to  the 
Turks,  and  that  part  on  the  weft  of  that  river  to  the  Au- 
ftrians.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Save, 
which  parts  it  from  Sclavonia;  on  the  weft  by  Croatia, 
and  partly  by  Dalmatia,  which  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  fouth; 
it  has  Servia  on  the  eaft,  from  which  the  river  Drin  fepa- 
rates  it. 

The  air  here  is  fharp,  but  the  foil  produces  fome  corn ; 
and  there  are  alfo  fome  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which  are 
rarely  wrought,  and,  when  they  are,  they  do  not  turn  to 
any  extraordinary  account. 

BOSPHORUS,  in  geography,  a  narrow  ftreight,  or  arm 
of  the  fea. 

The  word  is  principally  applied  to  two  places,  viz.  the 
Bofphorus  of  Thrace,  now  ufually  called  the  {heights  of 
Conftantinople ;  and  the  Cimmerian  or  Scythian  Bofphorus, 
now  called  the  ftreights  of  Kapha,  or  Kiderleri. 

BOTARGO,  a  kind  of  faufage,  made  with  the  roes 
and  blood  of  the  fea-mullet,  a  large  fifh,  pretty  common 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  beft  hotargo  comes  from  Tunis 
in  Barbary.  They  alfo  make  fome  in  France,  at  a  place 
called  Martegue,  eight  leagues  diftant  from  Marfeilles: 
the  people  of  Provence  eat  a  great  deal  of  it.  There  is 
no  great  trade  of  it  at  Paris.  They  eat  the  hotargo  with 
olive-oil  and  lemon-juice :  it  muft  be  chofen  dry  and  redifh. 
They  cut  it  in  flices,  like  the  cavear,  and  it  is  reckoned 
as  nice  a  difh,  as  it  really  is.  When  they  would  keep  it, 
they  put  every  bit  by  itfelf,  and  wrap  it  in  a  kind  of  wax 
leaves,  otherwife  it  will  generate  maggots  :  a  perfon  may 
carry  it  thus  any  where  about  him.  They  fait  and  dry  it 
in  the  fun,  like  cavear.     See  that  article. 

They  alfo  make  vaft  quantities  of  hotargo  in  fcveral  parts 
of  Egypt,  particularly  towards  Alexandria.  They  open 
the  mullet,  as  foon  as  it  is  catched,  and  they  drefs  the  roes 
almoft  as  they  do  thofe  of  the  fturgeon  for  making  the  ca- 
vear. There  is  a  great  confumption  of  the  hotargos  of  Alex- 
andria throughout  all  the  Levant. 

Botargo,  or  cavear,  may  be  imported.     Stat.  10  and  n 

mu.  in.  c.  24.  / 14. 

BOTTLE.  The  Englifh  boltle-manufaSlory  is  fuperior 
to  that  of  molt  other  nations,  and  is  a  great  article  of  ex- 
portation. 

BOTTOMRY  is  the  aft  of  borrowing  money  on  a 
{hip's  bottom,  by  engaging  the  veffel  for  the  repayment, 
fo  that  in  cafe  (he  mifcarry,  the  lender  lofes  his  money, 
though  if  Die  finifhes  her  voyage,  and  arrives  in  fafety,  the 
borrower  is  to  repay  the  loan  with  a  premium  of  intereft 
agreed  on  (which  is  always  adequate  to  the  rifk)  and  if 
this  is  denied,  or  deferred,  the  lender  fliall  have  the  fhip. 

Bottomry  is  likewife  called  fcenus  nauticum,  petunia  tra- 
jeliitia,  and  fometimes  ufura  marina,  though  improperly, 
for  notwithftanding  the  intereft  in  thefe  contrafts  is  always 
much  larger  than  that  the  law  prefcribes  for  monies  lent  on 
landed  fecurities,  yet  it  is  never  accounted  ufury,  as  marine 
loans  are  furnifhed  at  the  hazard  of  the  lender,  which  the 
others  are  not ;  and  where  the  rifk  is  greateft  on  the  ad- 
vanced monies,  the  profit  ought  reafonably  to  be  fo  too. 

Money  lent  on  bottomry  is  commonly  on  the  fhip  only, 
though  fometimes  it  is  upon  the  perfon  of  the  borrower, 
and  fometimes  on  both  ;  the  firft  is  where  a  man  takes  up 
money,  and  obliges  himfelf,  that  if  the  fhip  agreed  on  ar- 
rives at  fuch  a  port,  then  to  repay  the  loan,  with  the  in- 
tereft ftipulated,  but  if  the  fhip  mifcarry,  then  nothing. 
But  when  money  is  lent  at  intereft,  it  is  delivered  at  the 
peril  of  the  borrower,  and  the  profit  of  this  is  merely  the 
price  of  the  loan  ;  whereas  the  profit  of  the  other  is  a  re- 
ward for  the  danger  and  adventure  of  the  fea,  which  the 
lender  takes  upon  himfelf,  and  makes  the  intereft  lawful. 
Ufura  marina  joins  the  advanced  money  and  the  danger  of 
the  fea  together;  and  this  is  obligatory  fometimes  to  the 
borrower's  fhip,  goods,  and  perfon. 

Where  bills,  or  bonds  of  bottomry  are  fealed,  and  the 
money  is  paid,  if  the  fhip  receives  injury  by  ftorm,  fire,  &c. 
3»- 
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before  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  then  only  the  perfon 
borrowing  runs  the  hazard,  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  provided  ; 
as  that,  if  the  fhip  Ihall  not  arrive  at  fuch  a  place,  at  fuch 
a  time,  &c.  there  the  contraft  hath  a  beginning,  from  the 
time  of  the  failing  :  but  if  the  condition  be,  that  if  fuch  a 
fhip  fhall  fail  from  London  to  any  port  abroad,  and  fliall 
not  arrive  there,  &c.  then,  &c.  there  the  contingency 
hath  not  its  beginning  till  the  departure. 

A  matter  of  a  fhip  may  not  take  up  money  on  bottomry 
in  places  where  his  owners  refide,  except  he  be  a  part  owner, 
and  then  he  may  only  take  up  as  much  as  his  fhare  in  the 
fhip  will  anfwer  ;  for  if  he  exceeds  that,  his  own  eftate  is 
liable  to  make  fatisfaftion ;  but  when  a  mafter  is  in  a  ftrange 
country,  where  there  are  no  owners,  nor  any  goods  of 
theirs,  or  of  his  own,  and  for  want  of  money  he  cannot 
perform  his  voyage,  he  may  in  this  cafe  take  up  money 
on  bottomry,  and  all  the  owners  are  chargeable  thereto ; 
but  this  is  underftood  where  money  cannot  be  procured 
by  exchange,  or  any  other  means  :  and  in  the  firft  cafe, 
the  owners  are  liable  by  their  veflel,  though  r.ot  in  their 
perfons  ;  but  they  have  their  remedy  againft  the  mafter. 
Salt.  35.     2  Mod.  Cafes,  79. 

Some  mafters  of  fhips,  who  had  infured,  or  taken  up 
money  on  bottomry,  to  a  greater  value  than  their  adventure, 
having  made  it  a  praftice  to  eaft  away  and  deftroy  the  fhips 
under  their  charge,  it  is  made  felony,  and  the  offenders  to 
fuffer  death.     10  Car.  II.  cap.  6. 

By  another  ftatute,  it  is  enafted,  that  after  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  1746,  every  fum  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpon- 
dentia,  upon  any  fubjeft's  fhips  to,  or  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  fhall  be  lent  only  on  the  fhip,  or  the  merchandizes 
laden  on  board  her,  and  fo  expreffed  in  the  condition  of 
the  bond,  and  the  benefit  of  falvage  fhall  be  allowed  to  the 
lender,  his  agents,  &c.  who  alone  fhall  have  a  right  to 
make  affurance  on  the  money  lent ;  and  no  borrower  of 
money  .on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondenfia,  as  aforefaid,  fhall 
recover  moreon  any  affurance  than  the  value  of  his  intereft 
on  the  fhip  or  effefts,  exclufive  of  the  money  borrowed. 
And  if  the  value  of  his  intereft  doth  not  amount  to  the 
money  borrowed,  he  fhall  be  refponfible  to  the  lender  for 
the  furplus,  with  lawful  intereft  for  the  fame,  together 
with  the  affurance  and  all  charges,  &c.  notwithftanding 
the  fhip  and  merchandize  be  totally  loft.     19  Geo.  II. 

caP-  37-  P-  5°9- 

All  his  majefty's  fubjefts  were  prohibited,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  before  the  laft,  to  lend  money  on  bottomry 
or  refpondentia,  on  any  fhips  or  goods  belonging  to  France, 
or  to  any  of  the  French  dominions  or  plantations,  or  the 
fubjefts  thereof,  and  in  cafe  they  did,  the  contrafts  and. 
agreements  to  be  void,  and  they  or  any  agent  or  broker 
interfering  therein  was  to  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds,  &c. 
21  Geo.  II. 

Some  have  praftifed  the  taking  up  monies  on  a  fiftitious 
fuppofition,  the  condition  reciting,  Whereas  there  is  fuch  a 
Jhip  (naming  her)  bound  to  Amjlerdam,  whereof  fuch  a  man 
is  majler,  (although  there  be  neither  fuch  a  fhip  or  mafter 
exifting)  that  if  that  fhip  fhall  not  arrive  at  fuch  a  place 
within,  twelve  months,  the  money  agreed  on  /hall  be  paid ;  but 
if  the  fhip  Jhall  arrive,  then  nothing ;  this  is  an  unreafonable 
way  of  raifing  money  copied  from  the  Italians,  and  though 
it  is  alfo  very  unconfcionable,  and,  as  to  internal  right, 
unjuft  ;  yet  it  has  had  a  currency  between  the  neceffitous 
and  avaricious  part  of  mankind,  and  was  adjudged,  (C.  B. 
Hill.  22,  23.  Car.  II.)  that  fuch  a  contraft  was  good,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  law  of  this  realm,  and  that  on  a 
fpecial  verdift  ;  but  though  it  has  this  fanftion,  yet  the 
prohibiting  infurance,  interejl  or  no  interejl ,  (as  by  the  afore- 
recited  aft)  will  tend  to  render  it  at  leaft  lefs  prafticable,  if 
not  utterly  to  deftroy  it. 

Tlie  form  of  a  bill  of  bottomry. 

■  "  To  all  people  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  I, 
A.  B.  of,  &c.  owner  and  mafter  of  the  fhip  called,  &c. 
of  the  burthen  of  two  hundred  tons,  now  riding  at,  &c. 
and  bound  for,  &c.  in  the  Weft-Indies,  fend*  greeting  : 
Whereas  I,  the  faid  A.  B.  am  at  this  time  neceffitated  to 
take  up,  upon  the  adventure  of  the  faid  fhip,  called,  &c. 
the  fum  of  100 1.  for  fetting  forth  the  faid  fhip  to  fea,  and 
furnifhing  her  with  provifions  for  the  faid  voyage,  which 
C.  D,  of,  &c,  merchant,  hath  on  requeft  lent  unto  me, 
5  B  and 
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and  fupplied  me  with,  at  the  rate  of  20 1.  for  the  faid  100I. 
during  the  faid  voyage  :  now  know  ye,  that  I,  the  faid 
A.  B,  do  by  thefe  prefents,  for  me,  my  executors  and  ad- 
miniftrators, covenant,  and  grant  to,  and  with  the  faid 
CD.  that  the  faid  fhipfhall  with  the  firft  fair  wind,  after 
the  day,  &c.  depart  from  the  river  Thames,  and  fhall,  as 
wind  and  wheather  mall  ferve,  proceed  in  her  voyage  to, 
&c.  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  and  having  there  tarried  until, 
&c.  and  the  opportunity  of  a  convoy,  (if  in  time  of  war) 
or  being  fooner  difpatched  (which  Jhall  firji  happen)  fhall 
return  from  thence,  and  fhall,  as  wind  and  weather  fhall 
ferve,  direftly  fail  back  to  the  river  of  Thames,  to  furnifh 
her  faid  voyage:  and  I,  the  faid  A.  B.  in  confideration  of 
the  faid  fum  of  iool.  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  the  faid  C.  D. 
at,  and  before,  the  fealing  and  delivery  of  thefe  prefents, 
do,  hereby  bind  myfelf,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  admi- 
niftrators, my  goods  and  chattels,  and  particularly  the  faid 
fhip,  with  the  freight,  tackle,  and  apparel  of  the  fame,  to 
pay  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or 
affigns,  the  fum  of  120I.  of  lawful  Britifh  money,  within 
one  and  twenty  days  next  after  the  return  and  fafe  arrival 
of  the  faid  fhip,  in  the  faid  river  of  Thames,  from  the 
faid  intended  voyage.  And  I,  the  faid  A.  B.  do  for  me, 
my  executors  and  adminiftrators,  covenant  and  grant,  to 
and  with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors  and  adminiftrators, 
by  thefe  prefents,  that  I,  the  faid  A.  B.  at  the  time  of 
fealing  and  delivery  of  thefe  prefents,  am  true  and  lawful 
owner,  and  mafter  of  the  faid  fhip,  and  have  power  and 
authority  to  charge,  and  engage  the  faid  fhip,  as  aforefaid ; 
and  that  the  faid  fhip  fhall  at  all  times,  after  the  faid 
voyage,  be  liable,  and  chargeable  for  the  payment  of  the 
120I.  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  thefe 
prefents.  And  lajlly,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed,  by 
and  between  the  faid  parties,  to  thefe  prefents,  that  in  cafe 
the  faid  fhip  fhall  be  loft,  mifcarry,  or  be  caft  away,  be- 
fore her  next  arrival  in  the  faid  river  of  Thames,  from  the 
fame  intended  voyage,  that  then  the  faid  payment  of  the 
faid  120  1.  fhall  not  be  demanded,  or  be  recoverable  by 
the  faid  CD.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns; 
but  fhall  ceafe  and  determine,  and  the  lofs  thereby  be 
wholly  borne  and  fuftained  by  the  faid  C  D.  his  execu- 
tors and  adminiftrators :  and  that  then,  and  from  thence- 
forth, every  aft,  matter,  and  thing  herein  contained,  on 
the  part  and  behalf  of  the  faid  A.  B.  fhall  be  void  ;  any 
thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
In  wilnefs,  &c." 

BOUCHARIE.  The  Great  Boucharie  (of  which 
Bouchara  is  the  capital)  comprehends  the  Sogdiana,  and 
Baftriana  of  the  ancients,  with  their  dependencies,  and  is 
at  prefent  the  beft  cultivated,  and  moft  populous  of  any 
province  in  all  the  Grand  Tartary. 

With  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  the  flaves  are  a  confi- 
derable  objeft  of  trade,  for  whofe  capture  they  often  make 
war  with  their  neighbours,  keeping  fome  for  their  own 
fervice,  and  felling  the  reft  where  they  can;  and  this 
commerce  goes  fo  far  with  fome  of  them,  that  in  default  of 
an  opportunity  to  make  flaves,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  fteal 
and  fell  the  children  of  one  another,  or  to  fell  their  own, 
if  they  cannot  do  better ;  and  if  they  are  tired  of  their 
wives,  they  fell  them  without  any  ceremony,  as  they  do 
their  daughters,  efpecially  if"  they  are  handfome. 

The  horfes  of  thefe  Tartars  have  but  a  bad  appearance, 
being  very  lean,  notwithftanding  which  they  are  indefati- 
gable, and  may  juftly  be  termed  the  beft  horfes  in  the 
world. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  nature  has  with-held  no- 
thing from  this  fine  country,  that  could  render  an  abode 
here  agreeable;  the  mountains  abounding  in  the  richeft 
mines,  and  the  vallies  in  an  admirable  fertility  of  all  forts 
of  fruits  and  pulfe.  Their  meadows  are  covered  with  grafs 
man-high  ;  their  rivers  full  of  excellent  fifh ;  and  wood 
(fo  fcarce  in  all  the  reft  of  Great  Tartary)  grows  abun- 
dantly in  many  places  of  this  province  :  but  all  this  is  of 
very  little  ufe  to  the  Tartar  inhabitants,  who  are  naturally 
fo  flothful,  that  they  rather  chufe  to  pilfer  and  fteal,  than 
to  apply  themfelves  to  cultivate  what  nature  has  offered 
them  fo  liberally. 

Carfchi,  or  Karfchi,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  beft  cities 
in  the  Great  Boucharie;  it  is  large,  well  built,  and  better 
peopled  than  any  other  in  the  country ;  the  adjacent  parts 


are  extremely  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  a  very 
good  trade  to  the  north  of  India. 

Jalafagan,  which  ftands  almoft  in  front,  is  one  of  the 
chief  paffages  by  which  people  enter  from  the  ftates  of 
Contaifch  into  the  Great  Boucharie. 

The  city  of  Bouchara,  or  Buchara,  is  upon  a  river, 
whofe  waters  are  very  unwholefome,  and  which  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Amu,  about  forty  leagues  from  the  Cafpian- 
Sea ;  it  is  large,  fortified,  and  well  feated  for  trade  with 
Tartary,  Perfia,  and  India  ;  though  with  all  thefe  advan- 
tages, it  carries  on  but  little,  being  hindered  by  the  ex- 
traordinary impofitions  on  foreigners  in  the  article  of 
cuftoms. 

Samarkant,  capital  of  the  province  of  Maurenner,  is 
about  feven  da)'s  journey  to  the  north  of  Bouchara,  and 
was  formerly  much  more  brilliant  than  now,  however,  it 
is  ftili  large  and  populous  enough  ;  it  is  faid  that  the  bed 
filk-paper  is  made  here  of  any  in  the  world,  and  is  there- 
fore much  fought  after  by  the  Oriental  nations.  Here  is 
the  moft  famous  Mahometan  academy  of  fciences  ;  and  its 
adjacent  grounds  produce  apples,  pears,  grapes,  melons, 
(of  an  exquifite  tafte)  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  great  Mogul,  and  part  of  Perfia,  are  fupplied 
from  hence  with  them  ;  and  indeed  this  city  wants  nothing 
to  render  it  confiderable  in  trade,  but  other  matters  and 
neighbours  than  the  Mahometan  Tartars. 

Wardanfi,  feated  to  the  weftward  of  Bouchara,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Charaffm,  is  a  tolerable  large  city,  inha- 
bited by  the  Bouchares,  who,  in  peaceable  times,  trade 
to  Perfia,  and  in  the  country  of  Charaffm. 

Talchan,  feated  below  Balck  (which  fee)  on  the  river 
that  runs  by  it,  is  a  fmall  city,  well  built,  pretty  popu- 
lous, and  with  a  tolerable  trade. 

The  Little  Boucharie,  or  the  kingdom  of  Chafchgar,  is 
a  fertile  country,  and  tolerably  populous ;  it  is  rich  in  gold 
and  filver  mines  ;  but  the  Calmoucks,  who  are  at  prefent 
its  matters,  receive  but  little  benefit  from  them,  as  they 
live  quietly  on  the  produces  of  their  cattle,  and  never  mind 
gold  nor  filver,  that  is  to  coft  them  trouble  in  its  acquifi- 
tion;  however,  the  Bouchares,  who  inhabit  he  towns, 
collect  a  good  deal  of  gold-duft  in  the  fpring,  in  the  gutters, 
which  the  torrents  occafioned  by  the  melting  fnows,  make 
on  every  fide  of  the  mountains,  and  carry  it  to  India, 
China,  and  even  fo  far  as  Tobolfky  in  Siberia.  There  is 
alfo  found  large  quantities  of  mufk  in  the  Cafchgar,  and 
many  forts  of  precious  ftones,  among  which  are  diamonds; 
but  the  inhabitants  have  not  the  art  to  cut  or  polifh  them, 
and  therefore  are  obliged  to  fell  them  rough. 

The  city  of  Cafchgar,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try, was  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom;  but  fince  the 
Tartars  have  been  in  poffeftion  of  it,  it  is  greatly  fallen 
from  its  priftine  grandeur ;  however,  it  ftill  carries  on 
fome  trade  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  though  little 
in  comparifon  of  what  it  did  formerly. 

Jerkeen  is  at  prefent  the  metropolis  of  the  Little  Boucharie, 
and  is  pretty  large.  It  is  the  ftaple  of  the  Indian  trade 
with  the  north  of  Afia,  of  Tangut  with  Siberia,  and  of 
the  Grand  Boucharie  with  China,  which  renders  it  both 
rich  and  populous.  If  Peter  the  Great  had  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a 
trade  between  this  place  and  his  territories,  by  means  of 
the  Irtis,  which  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to 
Ruffia. 

Chateen,  or  Chotan,  is  to  the  eaft  of  Jerkeen,  and  at 
prefent  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
trade  carried  on  here  between  the  Boucharis,  Calmoucks, 
Indians,  and  the  Tangutois,  and  the  extreme  fertility  of 
the  foil. 

BOULINIS,  or  Boulignis,  a  copper  coin,  ftruck  at 
Boulogna,  in  Italy;  it  ferves  there  inftead  of  pence,  and 
in  buying  and  felling,  they  bargain  by  houlini,  as  they  do 
in  France  by  fols,  and  in  England  by  pence. 

BOUNTY  is  given  by  the  government  to  encourage 
an  exportation  of  our  native  commodities,  when  the  quan- 
tity exceeds  the  home-confumption,  and  confequently  the 
prices  are  fo  reduced,  as  to  render  the  proprietors  great 
fufferers,  either  from  the  perifliablenefs  of  the  commodities, 
or  from  their  incapacity  to  fupport  the  delay  of  a  riling 
market  ;  in  confideration  whereof,  provifion  has  been 
made  for  their  relief  by  feveral  acts  of  parliaments,  in 
granting  a  bounty  on  the  exporting  various  forts  of  goods 

when 
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when  they  are  under  the  prices  limited  therein,  and  a  fi- 
milar  encouragement  has  been  given  for  the  importation 
here  of  fome  of  the  manufactures  of  our  own  plantations 
abroad. 


Bounty  on  Corn  exported. 


Price  per  quar- 
ter Winchefter 

meafure. 


Bounty  per 
quarter  Win- 
chefter meaf. 


By  i  Will,  and 
Mar. 
f.2. 


Wheat- 
Rye 

Barley - 
Malt- 


Buttheexcife  of6d. 

12.  ■{  per  bufhel  muft  not 

be  reckoned  into  the 

price  of  the  malt.  13 

•  "'ill.  III. 


s. 
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12 

4 
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026 
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and  14  of  Will. 
c.  5./  31.  12  Ann. 

L  '•  2-  /  3- 

By  5  Ann.  c.  8.  r  Beer  alias  big  I     4 

art.  6.  5  Ann.  \  Malt  made  of  wheat  2     8 

c.  29.  f.  10,]  Oatmeal  when  oats 

15.  «-  do  not  exceed    —  o  15 

When  the  above  forts  of  corn,  either  ground  or  un- 
ground,  do  not,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  exceed  the 
refpedtive  prices  in  the  firft  column,  and  (hall  be  fhipped 
on  board  any  Britifh  fhip,  whereof  the  matter,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  mariners,  are  Britifh  fubjedts,  in  order 
to  be  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas,  the  exporter  is  to 
be  allowed  the  refpedtive  bounties  in  the  fecond  column ; 
provided  a  certificate  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  the 
exporter,  containing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn, 
be  firft  brought  to  the  collector  of  the  port,  and  the  truth 
thereof  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible 
perfon  or  perfons  ;  and  bond  be  given  by  the  exporter,  in 
the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  ton  of  oatmeal,  or 
forty  bufhels  of  beer,  alias  bigg,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
at  leaft  for  every  hundred  tons  of  all  the  other  forts  (i.  e. 
eight  millings  per  quarter)  that  the  fame  fhall  be  exported 
into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  be  relanded  in  Great 
Britain,  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey. 

In  order  to  adjuft  the  quantity  for  which  the  bounty  is  to 
be  paid,  the  corn  is  to  be  admeafured  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  who,  for  the  greater  expedition,  may  make 
ufeof  a  tub  or  meafure  containing  four  Winchefter  bufhels; 
or  if  the  faid  corn  be  intended  to  be  exported  in  facks,  they 
are  to  chufe  two  out  of  any  number  not  exceeding  twenty 
facks,  and  fo  in  proportion,  and  thereby  compute  the  whole 
quantity  ;  but  if  exported  from  London,  may  be  meafured 
by  the  fworn  meters,  from  whofe  certificate  the  fearchers 
may  certify  the  quantity  fhipped  for  exportation. 

But  with  refpedt  to  malt,  the  bounty  is  to  be  allowed 
after  the  rate  of  thirty  quarters,  and  no  more,  for  every 
twenty  quarters  of  barley,  or  other  corn  or  grain  entered 
and  made  into  malt,  for  exportation  ;  as  fhall  appear  by  a 
certificate  from  the  proper  officer,  with  whom  the  corn  or 
grain,  intended  to  be  made  into  malt  for  exportation,  was 
entered. 

And  with  refpedt  to  wheat  meal,  or  other  ground  corn 
or  grain,  the  fame  bounty,  and  no  more,  is  to  be  allowed 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  weight  thereof, 
as  is  allowed  for  four  bufhels  of  the  fame  kind  of  corn  or 
grain,  unground,  and  fo  in  proportion.  And  if  it  is  brought 
to  be  fhipped  off  in  facks,  the  proper  officer  may  chufe  and 
weigh  two  facks  out  of  any  number,  not  exceeding  twenty 
facks,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  quantity,  and 
thereby  compute  the  weight  of  the  whole.  And  the  bounty 
money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  exporter  accordingly,  upon  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
attefting  the  quantity,  quality,  and  weight  thereof. 

The  aforefaid  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  the 
port,  upon  demand  made  by  the  exporter^  unlefs  he  has 
not  fufficient  money  in  his  hands ;  and  then  (except  for 
bigg  and  oatmeal)  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  to  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms,  who  are  to  caufe  the  money  to 
be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  within  three  months. 
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When  the  certificate  above-mentioned,  annexed  to  ths 
debenture  for  corn  exported,  is  produced  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  they  are  immediately 
to  caufe  an  indorfement  to  be  made  on  the  back  of  the  de- 
benture, of  the  day  when  it  was  produced,  and  as  foon  as 
conveniently  may  bej  fign  their  order  to  the  receiver-general 
for  payment. 

If  any  fuch  debenture  remains  unfatisficd  more  than  fix 
months  after  the  day  it  has  been  produced  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  intereft,  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  to  be  allowed  thereon,  from 
the  end  of  the  faid  fix  months  to  the  time  of  payment,  or 
to  the  time  of  proper  notice  given  thereof. 

The  receiver-general,  when  he  has  fufficient  money  in 
his  hands,  is  to  give  notice  in  writing,  to  be  affixed  on 
three  or  more  doors  of  fome  public  place  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  London,  and  to  be  advertized  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette, that  on  a  certain  day  therein  limited,  and  on  the 
four  days  following  (fo  as  fix  days  intervene  between  the 
date  of  the  notice  and  the  day  fo  limited,  and  fo  as  Sun- 
days and  holidays  be  not  included  in  fuch  four  days)  he 
fhall  be  ready  to  pay  the  principal  and  intereft  of  fuch  de- 
bentures, which  have  remained  unfatisfied  above  fix  months 
from  the  time  of  their  being  produced  as  above,  or  prin- 
cipal of  fuch  debentures,  which  have  not  exceeded  the  faid 
fix  months ;  after  the  expiration  of  which  five  days,  all  in- 
tereft is  to  ceafe,  though  the  money  due  fhould  not  then 
be  demanded. 

Thefe  debentures  are  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  j 
without  fee  or  reward,  in  courfe,  refpedt  being  had  to  the 
times  when  they  were  produced  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  without  any  preference,  and  are  affignable  by 
indorfement  thereon. 

The  fame  allowances  are  granted,  and  rules  to  be  ob- 
ferved  with  refpedt  to  debentures  for  corn  exported  from 
Scotland ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  certificate  is  to  be 
made  to  the  commiffioners  of  Edinburgh,  and  notice  of 
payment  to  be  publifhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  and 
affixed  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  Edinburgh. 

The  aforefaid  bond,  given  for  the  exportation,  may  be 
delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  upon  producing  a  certificate 
under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate  in  any 
place  beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  two 
known  Britifh  merchants,  teftifying  that  the  corn  was 
there  landed,  or  upon  proof  by  credible  perfons,  that  it 
Was  taken  by  enemies,  or  perifhed  in  the  feas. 

Malt  relanded  in  Great-Britain  is  forfeited,  with  treble 
the  value,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  7, 
/  15.  and  fince  continued  yearly  with  the  malt-aft. 

Bounty  on Britijh-made  Sailcloth  exported. 

ByizAnn.  c.i6.f.z.  Was  granted  from  zljuly,  1713,  for7years. 

5  Geo.  I; 25. — 2,  Further  continued for  7  years. 

10 17. — 4.  Further  continued for  7  years. 

8  Geo.  II.  —  IS. — 1.  Further  continued  to  25  March,  1742, 

15  and  16 35. — 1.  Further  continued  to  I  June,  1747,  1 

20 45, — 1.  Further  continued  to  1  June,  1754,  ■ 

27  18. — 6.  Further  continued  to  29  September,  1760, 

And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  fefiion  of  parliament. 

Upon  Britilh-made  failcloth  or  cairvas^i  Bounty, 
fit  for  or  made  into  fails,  for  every  >  o  o  1 
ell  exported  I 

C  Was  granted  from24june,i74i,with-"> 
ByqGeo,  II.  c,  27. f.  4«<    out  limitation,  a  further  allowance  >    o    o     x 
L  for  every  ell  of  Britifli-madeya/'/r/j/i>  J 

Total  bounty  00* 

This  bounty  is  to  be  paid  out  of  fuch  parts  of  the  old 
fubfidy  as  are  applicable  to  incidents,  upon  the  exporter 
making  oath,  that  fuch  failcloth  was  made  in  Great- 
Britain,  is  actually  exported,  or  fhipped  to  be  exported, 
without  any  intention  to  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain, 
and  that  no  former  reward  upon  thefe  acts  was  made  for 
the  fame. 

Such  failcloth,  upon  which  the  bounty  has  been  given, 
relanded  in  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  forfeited ;  and  every 
perfon  concerned  in  bringing  back,  or  relanding  the  fame, 
fhall  forfeit  two  (hillings  for  every  ell  fo  brought  back  or 
relanded. 

Bounty 
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Bounty  on  Spirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or  other 
corn,  exported. 

By  6  Geo.  ll.'c.iy.  f.  10.  was  granted  without  limitation, 
viz.  Bounty. 

Spirits  drawn   from  barley,    malt,  or  other? 
corn,  for  every  ton  thereof  J 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  eommiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  other  proper  officer  belonging  to  them,  when 
barley  is  at  twenty-four  fhillings  per  quarter,  or  ander, 
upon  fuch  proof  of  the  exportation,  as  is  directed  by  i  Will* 
and  Mar.  c.  12.  and  out  of  fuch  duties  as  are  liable  to  the 
payment  or  the  bounties  on  corn  exported,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  the  refpeclive  quantity  of  barley,  malt,  or 
other  corn,  had  been  exported,  allowing  that  twelve  quar- 
ters of  barley  or  malt  are  made  ufe  of  in  making  one  tori 
of  fpirits. 

Bounty  on  Britijb  Manufactures  of  Silk,  Est*-. 
exported. 

By  ZGeo.  I.  c.  15./.  I.  granted  from  25  March,  1722,  to  25  March,  1725. 

II, -29. — 2.  thence  continued to  25  March,  1728. 

2  Geo.  II.  c.  28. — 4.  thence • to  29  Sept.       1734. 

8 18. — 2.  thence to  25  March,  1742. 

15  and  16 — 35. — 2.  thence  ■ to    1    June,    1747. 

20 45. — 2.  thence -^— to    1    June,    1754. 

26 1 32. — 4.  thence to  24  March,  1758. 

And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feflion  of  parliament. 

Upon  due  exportation  of  the  Britifh  manufactures  of  filk 
hereafter  mentioned,  there  is  to  be  allowed  the  following 
refpedtive  bounties,  viz. 

Ribbons  and  fluffs  of  filk  only,  the  pound  avoir-  ? 

dupoife  weight  J 

Silks  and  ribbons  of  filk  mixed  with  gold  or  filver,  7 

the  pound  avoirdupoife  weight  J 

Silk  ftockings,  filk  gloves,  filk  fringes,  filk  laces,  -t 

Jlitching  eye  Jewing  filk,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  K 

weight  J 

Stuffs  of  filk  and  grogram  yarn,  the  pound  avoir-  J 

dupoife  weight  J 

Stuff's  of  filk  mixed  with  incle  or  cotton,  the  pound  1 

avoirdupoife  weight  \ 

Stuffs  of  filk  and  worjled,  the  pound  avoirdupoife  l 

weight  J 


030 

040 

o  1  3 

008 
010 
006 


To  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  upon 
goods  imported,  by  the  collector  of  the  port,  with  the 
privity  of  the  comptroller,  upon  a  debenture  made  out 
from  the  entry,  the  {hipping  verified  by  the  fearcher,  and 
the  oath  of  the  exporter,  that  they  are  of  Britifh  manu- 
facture, exported  without  intention  of  relanding  in  Great- 
Britain;  he  having  firft  given  fecurity  with  one  or  more 
perfons,  in  the  value  of  the  goods,  to  the  fame  purpofe ; 
and  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
in  difcharge  thereof,  within  fix  months,  for  fuch  goods 
as  fhall  be  exported  to  Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alder- 
ney,  Sark,  or  Man,  and  within  eighteen  months  for  thofe 
to  the  Britifh  plantations  }  and  for  what  fhall  be  exported 
to  any  other  foreign  parts,  a  certificate  under  the  common 
feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  or  under  the  hands  and  feals  of 
two  known  Britifh  merchants  there  refiding. 

But  after  1  May,  1729,  if  fuch  goods  were  fold  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  or  other  foreign  parts,  where  certificates 
of  the  landing  cannot  be  obtained,  or  where  tranfhipped 
at  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  .without  be- 
ing there  landed,  into  fhips  bound  to  Africa,  or  other  fo- 
reign parts,  the  bonds  given  on  exportation  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  vacated,  upon  proof  made  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  fuch  bonds,  upon  oath  of  the 
matter,  mate,  purfer,  &c.  and  alfo  upon  oath  of  the  mer- 
chant exporter,  if  living,  that  to  the  beft  of  their  know- 
ledge and  belief,  the  faid  goods  have  been  difpofed  of  at 
the  places  therein  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  they  have  not 
been  relanded,  or  brought  on  fhore  again,  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Great-Britain. 

The  aforefaid  manufactures  may,  after  entry,  be  opened 
and  examined  by  the  officers,  and  if  wrong  entered,  are  for- 
feited, with  their  value;  but  if  right  entered,  muft  be  re- 
packed at  the  officer's  charge,  which  may  be  allowed  him 
by  the  eommiffioners  of  the  cuftoms. 
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And  in  all  cafes  of  difputes,  touching  the  manufacture 
or  quality,  the  onus  probandi  is  to  lie  on  the  proprietor. 

No  allowance  to  be  made  for  fuch  manufactures  as  are 
mixed  with  gold,  filver,  or  filk,  only  at  the  ends  and  edges 
if  the  piece. 

Silk  fluffs  mixed  with  grogram-yarn,  incle,  cotton,  or 
worfted,  not  to  have  allowance,  except  at  leaft  two-third 
parts  of  the  ends,  or  threads  of  the  warp,  (in  the  length 
of  the  piece)  be  all  filk,  or  mixed,  or  twifted  with  filk  in 
the  warp,  and  the  filk  mixed  in  the  warp  be  obvious  and 
apparent  to  the  view  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms  ; 
and  the  filk  therein  ufed  be  double  the  value  of  the  bounty. 

And  if  entered  or  fhipped,  not  being  mixed  with  the 
quantity  of  filk  required,  they  are  forfeited,  with  double 
the  value. 

If  relanded,  forfeited,  with  the  penally  of  the  bond, 
and  treble  the  value. 

Bounty  on  Britijb-made  Gunpowder  exported. 

By4G.II.  C.29./1.  was  granted  from  24june,i73i,  for5  years. 

10 27.-3.  further  continued  to  24  June,  1738, 

16  — —  26.-1.  further  continued  to  24  June,  1750. 
24 52.-4-  further  continued  to  24  June,  1757.    * 

And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  pari. 

Gunpowder  of  the  manufacture  of  Great-Britain,  -» 
exported  by  way  of  merchandize,   for  every  / 
barrel    containing   one  hundred   pounds  net  >  046 
weight,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  greater  or  lefs  I 
quantities  J 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  on  a  debenture  to  be  made 
forth  by  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  (with  the  privity  of 
the  comptroller)  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  (hipping 
thereof  teftified  by  the  fearcher;  the  exporter  making  oath 
that  it  is  of  Britifh  manufacture,  and  to  be  exported  by  way 
of  merchandize,  and  not  relanded,  or  intended  to  be  re- 
landed in  Great- Britain  ;  that  it  is  not  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fhip  in  her  voyage ;  and  alfo  giving  fecurity,  in  the  penalty 
of  five  pounds  per  barrel,  that  no  part  thereof  fhall  be  re- 
landed in  Great-Britain. 

To  be  paid  out  of  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  on  goods 
imported. 

But  may  not  be  exported,  when  it  exceeds  the  price  of 
five  pounds  per  barrel. 

Fraudulently  relanded  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of 
the  bond)  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 

Bounty  on  Ships  employed  in  the  Whale-fishery. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  f.  1.  was  granted,  during"\  1.  s.  d. 
the  continuance  of  the  ait  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  | 
for  every  Britifh  fhip  of  two  hundred  ton3  and  j 
upwards,  manned  and  navigated  according  to  | 
law,  which  fhall  proceed  from  Great-Britain  )■  1  0  Q 
on  the  whale-fifhery  to  the  Greenland  feas,  j 
Davis's  Streights,  or  the  adjacent  feas,  a  I 
bounty,  according  to  the  admeafurement  of  j 
the  fhip,  for  every  ton  thereof  J 

By13Gfo.II.  c.  28-/3.  continued  to  25 Dec.  1 750. 
22 45. — 2.  ditto—  to  25  Dec.1757. 

And  by  this  laft-recited  aft,  a  further  bounty  for  \ 
every  ton  3 

And  the  whole  extended  to  fhips  built  in  any  of 
his  majefty's  dominions  in  America. 

By  Geo.  II.  c .  20.  the  whole  continued  to  25  Dec. 
1 764,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
feffion  of  parliament,  and  extended  to  fhips  under 
two  hundred  tons. 


Total  bounty  200 

To  be  paid  to  the  matter  or  owners,  or  their  affigns,  on 
the  return  of  the  fhip  to  Great-Britain,  by  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  cuftoms  of  that  part  of  Great-Britain  from 
whence  fhe  departed,  out  of  the  old  fubfidy ;  but  if  he  has 
not  fufficient  money  on  that  branch,  then  out  of  any  mo- 
ney arifing  from  any  duties  under  the  management  of  the 
eommiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  refpe&ively,  if  the  following 
regulations  are  complied  with. 

4  Every 
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Every  (hip  of  the  burthen  of  two  hundred  tons  or  under, 
muft  have  on  board  forty  fifhing-lines,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  fathoms  each,  forty  harpoon-irons,  four  boats, 
with  feven  men  to  each  boat  (including  a  harpooner,  a 
fteerfman,  and  a  line-manager  to  each  boat)  making  in  the 
whole  twenty-eight  men,  befides  the  mailer  and  furgeon, 
■with  fix  months  provifionat  leaft ;  and  every  (hip  of  larger 
burthen,  an  increafe  of  fix  men,  one  boat,  ten  fuch  lines, 
and  ten  harpoon-irons,  for  every  fifty'tons. 

After  25  December,  1757,  every  fhip  employed  in  this 
filhery  is  to  have  on  board  an  apprentice,  indentured  tor 
three  years  at  leaft,  for  every  fifty  tons  burthen,  otherwife 
the  owners  are  to  lofe  the  bounty;  but  fuch  apprentice  is  to 
be  accounted  as  one  of  the  number  of  men,  which  by  law 
ought  to  be  on  board  fuch  fhip. 

After  25  December,  1757,  no  fhip  above  the  burthen  of 
four  hundred  tons  (hall  be  intitled  to  a  larger  bounty  than  a 
Clip  of  four  hundred  tons  ;  nor  the  owners  obliged  to  fit 
out,  equip,  or  man  any  fuch  (hip,  otherwife  than  is  re- 
quired for  a  fhip  of  four  hundred  tons. 

The  fhip,  before  fhe  proceeds  on  her  voyage,  muft  be 
vifited  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  from 
whence  fhe  proceeds,  who  is  to  examine  the  above  quali- 
fications, and  take  an  account  of  her  tonnage,  &c.  and 
certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms. 
And  if  it  appears,  by  the  oath  of  one  of  the  owners  and 
the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  made  before  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  port,  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate, 
that  it  is  really  and  truly  their  firm  purpofe,  and  deter- 
mined refolution,  that  fuch  fhip  fhall  forthwith  proceed, 
fo  manned,  furnifhed,  and  accoutred,  in  a  voyage  to  the 
Greenland  feas,  or  Davis's  (freights,  or  the  feas  adjacent, 
and  there  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  take  whales, 
and  other  creatures  living  in  the  fea,  and  on  no  other  de- 
fign,  and  to  import  the  whale-fins,  oil  and  blubber*  into 
Great-Britain  (naming  the  port  to  which  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  return.)  And  if  the  mafter  alfo  becomes  bound 
with  two  fufficient  fecurities,,  in  treble  the  value  of  the 
bounty  (which  bond  is  to  be  taken  by  the  collector,  and 
with  approbation  of  the  comptroller,  and  is  to  be  in  force 
for  the  term  of  three  years  againft  them,  for  the  faithful 
dealing  of  the  mafter  and  (hip's  company,  in  regard  to  the 
fhip  and  voyage)  then  any  three  of  the  commiflioners  of 
the  cuftoms  for  England  or  Scotland,  refpectively,  upon 
receiving  fuch  certificate  and  oath,  with  a  certificate  that 
fufficient  fecurity  has  been  given,  are  to  grant  to  the  mafter 
and  owners  full  licence  to  proceed  on  fuch  voyage. 

On  the  return  of  fuch  fhip  to  the  port  mentioned  in  the 
oath  of  the  mafter,  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms  are 
to  go  on  board  and  view  her  condition  and  lading,  and 
take  a  fchedule  of  the  names  of  the  mafter,  mate,  and 
other  perfons  on  board,  diftinguilhing  the  harpooners,  and 
perfons  more  immediately  employed  in  the  fifhery,  and 
certify  the  fame,  with  their  obfervations  thereon,  and  alfo 
the  real  tonnage  of  the  fhip  ;  and  the  mafter  and  mate  muft 
make  oath  before  the  collector  and  comptroller,  on  the 
back  of,  or  annexed  to  the  licence  (which  is  then  to  be  de- 
livered) that  they  did  in  purfuance  thereof  (mentioning  the 
day  of  their  departure)  proceed  in  a  voyage  directly  to  the 
places  aforefaid,  and  have  not  fince  been  on  any  other  voy- 
age, or  purfued  any  other  defign  or  view  of  profit ;  and 
that  they  had  there  (mentioning  the  time  of  their  ftay)  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  take  whales,  and  other  crea- 
tures living  in  thofe  feas ;  and  that  all  the  whale-fins,  oil 
and  blubber,  imported  (if  any)  in  fuch  fhip,  was  truly, 
and  bona  fide,  taken  in  the  faid  feas  by  the  crew  of  fuch 
fhip  only.  This  fchedule,  certificate,  licence,  and  oath, 
are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  refpective  commiffioners  for 
that  part  of  Great-Britain  from  whence  the  fhip  departed 
with  her  licence,  who  being  fully  fatisfied  of  their  faithful 
dealings  are,  on  demand,  to  caufe  payment  to  be  made  of 
the  bounty,  as  above. 

Ships  fitted  out  from  any  of  his  majefty's  dominions  in 
America,  to  be  under  the  fame  regulations  as  thofe  fitted 
out  from  Great-Britain,  except  that  they  are  not  to  be  more 
than  two  years  old  from  the  firft  building,  which  is  to  be 
inferted  in  the  oath  ;  and  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  governor  or  naval-officer,  who  are  to  admi- 
nifter  the  oath,  take  the  bond,  and  grant  the  licence. 

On  the  arrival  of  fuch  a  fhip  in  Great-Britain,  the  pro- 
per officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  proceed,  as  directed  for 
32. 


Britifh  (hips;  and  the  refpective  commiflioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  tor  that  part  of  Great-Britain  where  (he  (hall  ar- 
rive, being  fatisfied  of  the  faithful  dealings  of  the  mafter 
and  others,  with  refpeet  to  the  voyage,  fhall  caufe  payment 
to  be  made  of  the  bounty. 

Alfo  every  (hip  fitted  out  in  America  muft  fail  from  the 
port  where  furveyed,  directly  on  the  whale-fiihery,  on  or 
before  the  firft  of  May,  and  not  leave  Davis's  Streights,  or 
Greenland,  and  feas  adjacent,  before  the  20th  of  Auguft, 
unlefs  they  have  fuch  fuccefs  as  to  fill  as  many  cafks  with 
blubber  as  will  amount  to  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  hogf- 
heads  for  a  (hip  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  fo  in  propor- 
tion, or  meet  with  any  unavoidable  accident,  fo  as  to  en- 
danger the  lives  of  the  crew  ;  which  accident  muft  be  de- 
clared dn  the  oaths  of  the  matters,  mate,  carpenter,  har- 
pooners, line-managers,  boat-fteerers,  and  furgeon,  or 
fuch  of  them  as  are  living ;  otherwife  (he  (hall  lofe  the  be- 
nefit of  this  bounty. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  England  and  Scot- 
land refpectively  muft,  at  the  beginning  of  every  fcflion  of 
parliament,  lay  before  both  houfes  an  account  of  what 
number  of  (hips  have  been  employed  in  this  fifhery,  with 
their  names  and  burthens,  from  whence  fitted  out,  and  at 
what  port  in  Great-Britain  difcharged,  and  what  quantity 
of  oil  or  whale-fins  each  fhip  imported. 

Bounty  f.r  encouragement  of  the  Britijh  White- 
Herring   Fishery. 

By  23  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  /  6.  was  granted  to  the  fociety  of  the 
free  Britifh  fiftiery,  for  fourteen  years,  from  the  nth 
of  October,  1 750,  the  date  of  their  charter. 

And  by  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  4.  was  further  continued  for 

three  years. 

And  is, 

For  every  hundred  pounds  actually  em-  ?    ,     , 

1       /■      •_    1-  -j  en.  f3'-  per  annunt. 

ployed  in  the  (aid  nibery  3  J     c 

To  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  ftock  out  of  the 
cuftoms,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms,  by  equal 
half  yearly  payments,  provided  the  fociety  fhall  employ 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  at  leaft  in  the  faid  fiftiery, 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  their  fubfeription. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  fums  from  time  to  time  actually 
expended  and  employed  by  the  fociety  in  the  faid  filhery,  the 
account  thereof  muft  be  delivered  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  figned  by  three  at  leaft  of  the  council  of  the 
fociety,  as  an  atteftation  that  they  have  examined  it,  and 
believe  it  to  be  juft,  and  attefted  by  the  oath  of  the  ac- 
comptant  of  the  fociety  at  the  foot  of  the  account ;  upon 
which  the  commiffioners  are  to  order  payment  accord- 
ingly. 

The  fociety  are  alfo  to  lay  their  accounts  annually  be- 
fore parliament,  and  if  lofs  (hould  arife  by  one  year's  ad- 
venture, and  there  (hould  be  gain  by  fucceeding  years,  the 
gain  muft  be  applied  to  make  good  the  original  ftock  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  before  any  dividend  is  made. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /.  1,  2.  this  bounty  is  allowed  to 
the  fociety  on  the  fum  104,5091.  for  two  years,  to 
22  October,  1752,  and  all  future  interefton  that  fum  is  to 
be  computed  from  that  day  ;  and  all  future  computations 
of  intereft  on  any  additional  fum  paid  in  by  the  fociety,  in 
order  to  be  employed  in  the  faid  filhery,  are  to  be  made 
from  the  day  on  which  each  fum  refpectively  is  paid  into 
the  bank  of  England; 

Any  number  of  perfons  fubferibing  ten  thoufand  pounds, 
or  upwards,  into  the  ftock  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  carry- 
ing on  the  faid  filhery  under  their  own  management,  and 
on  their  own  account,  from  the  port  named  by  them; 
conformably,  neverthelefs,  to  this  act  and  the  charter  (ex- 
cept as  to  being  obliged  to  ufe  the  marks  of  the  faid  fociety) 
and  fubferibing  under  the  name  of  the  fifhing  chamber  of 
fuch  city,  port,  or  town,  intitled  to  the  fame  bounty. 
But  their  account  of  expences,  attefted  by  three  of  their 
committee,  figned  by  their  accomptant,  and  verified  by 
his  oath,  and  alfo  the  vouchers  if  required,  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  fociety  in  London,  whofe  accomptant  is  to 
enter  it  in  their  account,  delivered  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  as  a  fum  expended  in  the  faid  fifhery  by  the 
the  faid  fociety.  The  bounty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fociety  in 
London,  and  by  them  paid  over  to  the  fifhing  chamber, 
after  deducting  the  necefTary  charges  of  receiving  it. 

5  C  Bounty 
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Bounty  en  Ships  built  for,  and  employed  in  the  Britijh 
White-Herring  Fishery. 

By  23  C?«i.  II.  c.  24.  /  11,  12,  16.  was  granted  for  four- 
teen years,  from  the  commencement  of  this  aft. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /.  4.  further  continued  for  three  years. 
And  is  for 

Every  decked  bufs  or  veflel,  from  twenty  to")  Bounty, 
eighty  tons  burthen,  built  in  Great-Britain 
after  the  commencement  of  this  aft,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  faid  fifhery,  and  proceeding  thereon 
from  fome  port  in  Great-Britain,  and  fitted  j-i  10  0 
out  and  employed  therein  by  the  fociety  of  the 
freeBritifh  fifhery,  or  any  other  perfon, manned 
and  navigated  according  to  law>  for  every  ton 
burthen  J 

To  be  paid  annually  to  the  owners  thereof  out  of  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  cuftoms,  fubjeft  to  the  following  regulations. 

Every  veffel  muft  have  on  board  twelve  Winchefter 
bufhels  of  fait  for  every  laft  of  fifh  fhe  is  capable  of  holding, 
barrelled  up  in  new  barrels,  and  as  many  more  new  barrels 
as  fhe  can  carry,  and  two  fleets  of  tanned  nets  ;  viz.  for  a 
veflel  of  feventy  tons,  one  fleet  of  fifty  nets  on  board, 
each  thirty  yards  upon  the  rope,  and  feven  fathoms  deep  ; 
and  another  fleet  of  fifty  nets  in  a  tender,  or  proper  place  on 
fhore,  each  thirty  yards  upon  the  rope,  and  not  under  five 
fathoms  deep,  and  fo  in  proportion.  And  muft  have  on 
board  at  the  rendezvous  fix  men  for  a  veflel  of  twenty 
tons,  and  one  man  more  for  every  five  tons  above  tweniy ; 
and  muft  return  into  port  with  the  fame  number,  unlefs 
reduced  by  death,  ficknefs,  or  defertion,  without  fraud  or 
collufion. 

Before  fhe  proceeds  on  fuch  voyage,  fhe  muft  be  viftted 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  who  is  to  examine  if 
flie  is  qualified  as  above,  and  take  account  of  her  tonnage 
by  admeafuremenr,  and  certify  the  fame  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and  whether  fhe  is  a  proper  veffel 
to  be  employed  in  the  fifhery.  And  further,  upon  one  of 
the  owners,  or  their  agents,  or  a  proper  officer  or  agents  of 
the  fociety,  and  the  mafter  of  the  veflel  making  oath  at 
the  foot  of  the  certificate,  before  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port,  that  it  is  their  firm  purpofe,  and  deter- 
mined refolution,  that  the  veflel  mall  proceed,  fo  manned, 
furnifhed,  and  accoutred,  either  toBrafley's  found  in  Shet- 
land, and  beat  the  rendezvous  on  or  before  the  22d  of  June, 
and  not  {boot  or  wet  their  nets  before  the  24th  of  June, 
and  {hall  continue  fifhing  among  the  fhoals  of  herrings  as 
they  move  fouthward,  unlefs  prevented  by  lofs  of  marts,  or 
other  unavoidable  accidents,  to  the  12th  of  October;  or 
fhall  proceed  to  Cambell  town  in  Argylefhire,  or  Kirkwall 
in  the  Orkney  Iflands,  and  be  at  the  rendezvous  on,  or 
before  the  12th  of  September,  and  continue  finifhing 
among  the  fhoals  of  herrings  as  they  move  to  the  nth  day 
of  January,  unlefs  they  fhall  fooner  have  compleated  their 
loading  [1],  and  fifh  in  an  orderly  manner,  without  ob- 
ftrufting  others ;  and  fhall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  fifh  difpatched  to 
foreign  markets  before  they  come  into  port,  and  the  quan- 
tity they  fhall  bring  into  port  with  them;  and  upon  the 
fame  perfons  giving  fecurity,  in  treble  the  value  of  the 
bounty,  for  the  faithful  dealings  of  the  mafter  and  fhip's 
company,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  are  to 
give  them  a  licence  to  proceed  on  the  voyage. 

But  in  the  interval,  between  the  Shetland  and  Yarmouth 
fiflieries,  the  veflels  may  put  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain 
or  Ireland  to  change  their  nets,  or  otherwife  prepare  for 
the  Yarmouth  fifhery  ;  and  are  not  obliged  to  carry  more 
than  one  fleet  of  nets  to  the  latter  fifhing. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  veffel  to  her  port  of  difcharge,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  one  appointed  by  him,  muft 
go  on  board  and  examine  her  condition  and  lading,  and 
certify  the  fame,  with  their  obfervations  thereon,  and  alfo 
the  tonnage  and  names  of  the  mafter,  and  other  perfons 
on  board  [2] ;  and  the  mafter  muft  make  oath,  before  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  on  the  back  of  the 
licence,  or  to  be  annexed  to  it,  that  the  veflel  was  at  one 
of  the  places  before  mentioned  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
has  not  fince  been  on  any  other  voyage,  or  purfued  any 
other  defign,  or  view  of  profit;  and  that  they  did  remain 
fifhing  according  to  the  directions  of  this  aft,  and  had,  at 


the  time  of  their  rendezvous,  the  quantity  of  nets  and  other 
ftores,  and  number  of  men,  as  above  directed  [3].  The 
licence  is  to  be  delivered  up,  with  an  account  of  what  was 
done  in  purfuance  of  it ;  and  the  certificate,  fchedule,  li- 
cence, and  oath,  together  with  the  account  of  the  fifh 
taken,  are  to  be  ttanfmitted,  by  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port,  to  the  comrr.iffionei  s  of  the  cuftoms  for 
that  part  of  Great-Britain  from  whence  fhe  departed  with 
her  licence;  who,  being  fatisfied  of  their  faithful  dealings, 
are  (upon  the  owners  producing  a  proper  certificate,  from 
the  receiver  of  the  duty  of  fix-pence  per  month  from  all 
feamen  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich-hofpual,  that  all  money 
due  on  that  account  for  every  feaman  on  board  fuch  veflel 
has  been  paid)  to  caufe  payment  of  the  bounty  to  be  made  by 
the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms. 

The  fociety  may  let  out  to  hire  any  of  their  bufles  to  be 
ufed  and  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery  only,  and  lubjeft  to 
the  fame  regulations  and  reftriftions,  as  if  employed  by  the 
(ociety. 

[1]  By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  5,  6.  the  fociety  may  fol- 
low the  white-herring  fifhery  in  any  part  of  the  Britifh 
feas ;  and  are  not  to  forfeit  this  bounty,  though  the  bufles 
fhould  not  arrive  at  one  of  thefe  places  of  their  rendezvous 
Bn  the  refpeftive  days  appointed,  provided  fhe  took  her  de- 
parture from  one  of  thole  places  at  leaft  five  days  before  the 
day  appointed  for  their  being  there. 

[2J  A  true  copy  of  this  certificate  muft  be  tranfmhted 
by  the  commifiioners  of  the  cuftoms,  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  to  the  receiver  of  the  duty  of  fix-pence  per  month 
from  all  fe3men  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich-hofpital,  in  Lon- 
don.    28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  f.  10. 

[3]  If  by  virtue  of  the  liberty  granted  (note  [1])  any 
bufs  quits  her  ftation,  appointed  by  26  Geo.  II.  c.  9.  in 
order  for  fifhing  at  other  ftation?,  or  does  not  arrive  at  one 
of  the  ftati'>ns  there  mentioned  on  the  day  appointed,  this 
oath  is  to  be  varied,  and  made  conformable  to  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  fuch  refpeftive  bufs.  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14. 
fed.  7. 

Bounty  on  British  and  Irish  Linens  exported. 

By  29  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  feci.  I.  was  granted  from  24  June, 
1756,  for  fifteen  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  feffion  of  parliament : 

For  every,  yard  of  Britijh  and  Irijh  linen  made  T  Bounty, 
of  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  breadth  of  25  inches  I 
or  more,  and  under  the  value  of  1  s.  and  1 
6d.  per  yard  •* 

Of  the  value  of  5d.  and  under  the  value  of? 

6d.  ^ryard  J   o  o  1 

Of  the  value  of  6d.  and  not  exceeding  the  )  . 

value  of  is.  and  6d.  per  yard  5 

which  fhall  be  exported  out  of  Great- Britain  to  Africa, 
America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  the  ifland  of  Mi- 
norca, or  the  Eaft-Indies. 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter,  or  feller  for  exportation, 
by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  the  Time  fhall  be 
exported,  out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands  arifing  from  any 
dues,  revenues,  and  cuftoms  received  at  fuch  port. 

But  not  to  extend  to  any  linens  that  are  ftriped  or 
checquered,  or  printed  or  painted,  or  made  into  buckrams 
or  tilletings;  nor  to  anylrifh  linen,  unlefs  of  the  property 
of  perfons  refiding  in  Great-Britain,  or  in  his  majefty's 
plantations  in  America;  nor  to  fuch  Iriih  linen,  whereof 
the  piece  or  bolt  contains  thirty-eight  yards  in  length,  and 
twenty-four  inches  in  breadth,  and  cloths  of  different 
lengths  and  breadths  in  proportion,  from  N°  1.  10  N»  10. 
inclufive,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  forty -four  pounds,  as 
defcribed  in  the  aft  of  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  37. 

Collectors  in  the  out- ports  of  South-Britain,  and  in  any 
port  of  North-Britain,  not  having  money  fufficient  in  their 
hands  to  pay  fuch  bounties,  are  to  certify  the  fame  to  the 
commifiioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  London  and  Edinburgh 
refpeftively,  who  fhall  caufe  payment  thereof  to  be  made 
by  the  refpeftive  receiver- general ;  and  if  the  receiver- 
general  of  Edinburgh  hath  not  money  fufficient  in  his 
hands,  the  commifiioners  at  Edinburgh,  or  any  three  of 
them,  fhall  certify  the  fame  to  the  commi:T:cni:rs  in  Lon- 
don, who  are  to  caufe  payment  thereof  to  be  made  by  the 
receiver-general  there. 
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The  exporter,  or  feller  for  exportation,  fhall  exprefs  in 
his  entry,  and  indurfe  on  the  coclcet,  the  quantity  and 
value  rif  fuch  linen,  and  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
fearchcr,  verifying  the  {hipping  thereof,  and  likewife  give 
fecurity  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  one  hundred 
pounds,  not  to  reland  them  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or 
Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  fhall  alfo  make  oath  of  the  value  of  fuch 
linens,  and  that  the  fame  were  made  in  Great-Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  (if  in  Ireland)  that  at  the  time  of  exportation 
they  were  the  property  of  a  perfon  or  perfons  refiding  in 
Great  Britain,  or  in  fome  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in 
America. 

After  entry  of  any  linens,  as  being  intitled  to  this  bounty, 
the  fearciier,  or  other  proper  officer,  may  open  and  exa- 
mine any  package,  to  fee  if  the  goods  are  rightly  entered 
and  indorfed  ;  and  if  they  are  fo,  he  muff,  repack  them  at 
his  own  charge,  which  lhall  be  allowed  to  the  officer  hy 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  if  they  think  it  rea- 
fonable. 

If  any  linen,  fo  to  be  exported  for  the  bounty,  fhall  be 
of  greater  value  than  eighteen-pence  per  yard,  the  ex- 
porter, or  feller  thereof  for  exportation  (on  demand  in 
writing  made  by  the  cull omer  or  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  port  of  exportation)  fhall  caufe  it  to  be  delivered 
into  the  king's  warehoufe ;  and  the  collector  fhall  pay  to 
the  exporter,  &c.  (out  of  any  money  in  his  hands)  the 
value  of  one  /hilling  and  feven-pence  per  yard,  taking  his 
receipt  for  the  fame ;  and  fuch  linen  to  be  publickly  fold 
and  out  of  the  produce  thereof  the  money  to  be  replaced  to 
fuch  funds  from  which  it  was  borrowed,  and  one  moiety  of 
the  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  to  the 
finking  fund,  the  other  to  the  officer  who  fearched  and  ex- 
amined the  linen. 

If  the  exporter  of  fuch  linen,  fo  demanded,  refufes  to  caufe 
the  fame  to  be  delivered  up ;  and  if  any  fuch  linen,  entered 
for  exportation,  of  the  value  of  fix-pence  per  yard,  and 
not  exceeding  eighteen-pence  per  yard,  fhall  be  found 
to  be  under  the  value  of  fix-pence  per  yard  ;  or  entered  fur 
exportation  at  the  value  of  five-pence  per  yard,  and  not 
amounting  to  the  value  of  fix-pence  per  yard,  be  found  to 
be  under  the  value  of  five-pence  per  yard ;  or  of  fuch  linen 
as  fhall  be  lefs  in  quantity  than  is  indorfed  on  the  cocket, 
or  fhall  be  found  to  be  under  the  breadth  of  twenty-five 
inches,  or  entered  and  indorfed  under  a  wrong  denomina- 
tion, whereby  the  bounty  may  be  fraudulently  received ; 
all  fuch  linen,  and  alfo  all  the  goods  in  every  package, 
indorfed  on  fuch  cocket,  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  ex- 
porter to  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  bounty. 

Any  fuch  linen,  for  which  the  bounty  has  been  given  or 
claimed,  relanded  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Lie  of 
Man,  is  forfeited,  and  every  perfon  concerned  in  bringing 
back,  cr  relanding  it,  forfeits  one  {hilling  per  yard. 

Bonds  taken,  or  debentures  made,  purfuant  to  this  aft, 
are  not  chargeable  with  the  ftamp-duties. 

Any  perfon,  legally  convifted  of  falfely  making  any 
oath  required  by  this  aft,  is  to  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  be  imprifoned  for  twelve  months. 

In  cafe  of  any  queftion,  whether  the  linens  are  of  the 
manufacture  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  the  onus  probandi 
is  to  lie  upon  the  exporter  or  feller  for  exportation. 

Bounty  on  Britijli  plantation- made  Indigo  imported. 

By  21  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f.  1,  6,  8.    was  granted   for  feven 

years,  from  25  March,  1749. 
By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  /  1.  further  continued  to  25  March, 

1763  ;  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of 

parliament. 

For  every  pound  weight  of  good  and  merchant-"|  Bounty, 
able  indigo,  free  from  any  falfe  mixture,  and 
fit  for  dyers  ufe,  imported  direftly  from  any  of 
the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America, 
in  a  fhip  which  may  lawfully  trade  thither, 
manned  as  by  law  required,  and  being  of  the  . 
growth  or  prcduft  of  the  plantation  from  '  ° 
whence  imported,  and  being  worth  three 
lhillings  per  pound  weight,  when  the  belt 
French,  or  other  indigo  equal  with  the  beft 
French,  is  four  lhillings  per  pound  weight, 
and  fo  in  proportion 


To  be  paid  upon  demand  to  the  importer  by  the  col- 
leftor  of  the  port  of  importation,  out  of  the  cuftoms  ;  but 
if  he  has  not  money  fufficient  in  his  hands,  he  muft  cer- 
tify the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  who  are 
to  caufe  it  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuf- 
toms in  England  or  Scotland  refpeftively,  according  to  the 
place  of  importion. 

But  to  intitle  the  importer  to  this  premium,  the  perfon 
who  fhips  the  indigo  in  America  muft,  before  the  fhip  is 
clear.-d  out,  produce  to  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval-officer 
of  the  colony,  or  any  two  of  them,  a  certificate  figned  and 
fworn  before  a  jutfice  of  the  peace  by  the  planter,  or  his 
known  agent,  and  attefted  by.  the  juftice,  "  that  a  quan- 
tity of  indigo,  expreffing  the  weight  thereof,  had  been 
fent  from  his  indigo-work  to  be  ihipped  off",  or  was  fold 
to  the  perfon  therein  named,  and  was  of  the  growth 
of  his  plantation  fituate  in  the  diftrift,  divifinn,  or  parifh 

of ,  within  the  ifland  or  colony  of ;"  and 

alfo  fign  a  certificaie  himfelf  before  the  faid  officers,  "  that 
the  indigo  {hipped  by  him  is  the  fame  mentioned  in  the 
planter's  certificate ;"  upon  which  they  are  to  deliver  to 
him  a  certificate,  under  their  hands  and  feal  of  office,  of 
"  having  received  fuch  certificate,  and  that  at  the  fame 
time  the  planter's  certificate  was  produced  and  left  with 
them."  This  laft  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  chief 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  together 
with  a  certificate  from  the  commander  of  the  veflel  im- 
porting the  indigo,  "  that  the  fame  was  {hipped  on  board 
his  vefTel,  within  fuch  Britifh  colony  in  America,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  faid  certificate;"  and  alfo  a  certificate  figned 
by  the  furveyor,  land-waiters,  or  fearchers  of  the  cuftoms 
of  the  port  where  landed,  or  any  of  them,  fpeeifying 
"  the  weight,  and  that  it  is  good  and  merchantable,  free 
from  falfe  mixture,  and  of  fuch  quality  as  to  be  intitled  to 
the  premium ;"  which  certificate  they  muft  grant  within 
ten  days  after  landing,  unlefs  they  can  affign  fufficient  caufe 
for  refufal.  Upon  producing  the  feveral  certificates  to  the 
proper  officer,  the  premium  is  to  be  paid. 

The  officers  of  the  cuftoms  before  making  out  the  cer- 
tificates are  to  examine  the  indigo,  by  opening  the  package, 
and  fhifting  it  fo  as  to  fee  the  whole  contents,  and  if  it  is 
good  and  merchantable,  and  free  from  falfe  mixture,  and 
of  the  value  required. 

In  cafe  of  any  difpute  about  the  quality  of  the  indigo, 
if  in  the  port  of  London,  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
may  call  two  or  more  dyers,  dry-falters,  or  brokers,  or 
others  well  {killed  in  it,  who  are  to  declare  upon  oath,  if 
required,  their  opinion  as  to  the  quality,  and  whether  it  is 
intitled  to  the  premium  ;  if  in  the  out-poits,  famplcs  are 
to  be  fent  up  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Lon- 
don or  Edinburgh  refpeftively,  to  be  infpec.ed  and  adjudged 
there. 

No  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward,  to  be  taken  by  any  officer 
of  the  cuftoms  for  examining,  viewing,  or  delivering  fuch 
indigo,  or  for  figning  any  certificate,  or  paying  the  pre- 
mium, on  forfeiture  of  one  hundreJ  pounds,  lo(s  of  office, 
and  being  incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty. 

Certificates,  and  debentures,  made  out  in  purfuance  of 
this  ait,  are  not  chargeable  with  the  ftamp-duties. 

No  perfon  may  enter,  or  caufe  to  be  entered,  any  fo- 
reign-made indigo,  under  the  name  of  Britifh  plantation- 
made  indigo,  on  forfeiture  thereof;  mix,  or  caufe  to  be 
mixed,  any  foreign  indigo,  or  other  falfe  mixture,  with 
that  made  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  premium,  on  forfeiture  of  the  whole,  and  double  the 
value  thereof. 

Any  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  colleftor,  or  comp- 
troller of  the  cuftoms,  naval  officer,  merchant,  trader, 
or  faftor,  or  malier,  or  commander  of  a  fhip,  or  any  other 
perfon,  falfely  making  a  certificate  of  the  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture of  any  indigo,  or  counterfeiting  any  certificate 
by  this  aft  required,  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium,  is  to 
forfeit  two  hundred  pounds,  and  if  an  officer  of  thecuftoms, 
alfo  to  lofe  his  office,  and  be  incapable  of  ferving  his 
majefty. 

If  any  indigo,  made  in  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, {hall  be  exported  after  the  25th  of  March,  174.9,  the 
exporter,  before  entry  thereof,  is  to  pay  to  the  collector  of 
the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  fix-pence  for 
every  pound  weight,  allowed  as  a  premium  by  this  aft, 
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over  and  above  any  other  duty  it  is  fubject  to  pay  on  ex- 
portation, on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  double  the  value; 
and  in  cafe  of  a  difpute,  whether  it  is  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duct, and  manufacture  of  the  Britiih  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, the  onus  probandi  is  to  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer. 
Penalties  and  forfeitures,  by  this  act,  may  be  profecuted 
in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, in  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America  reflective- 
ly; and  are  to  be  divided,  if  in  Great-Britain,  on  moiety 
to  his  majefty,  and  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  fue 
for  the  fame ;  if  in  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America, 
one-third  to  his  majefty,  one  third  to  the  governor  of  the 
plantation,  and  one-third  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  fue  for 
the  fame.  See  Allowance,  Drawback,  and  Pre- 
mium. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  territory  of  the  government  of 
Lyonois  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nivernois 
and  Berry ;  on  the  weft  by  Upper  Marche  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Auvergne;  and,  on  the  eaft,  by  Burgundy  and  Forez. 
This  country  produces  very  good  wine,  but  it  fpoils,  if  it 
be  tranfported  abroad.  Here  are  a  vaft  number  of  mineral 
fprings,  which  are  very  famous,  and  much  reforted  to. 

At  Moulins  is  made  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  fteel  works, 
■which  are  very  much  efteemed  in  France. 

Near  the  city  of  Bourbon  L'  Archambaud  are  fome  rocks 
which  have  veins,  the  fmall  ftones  of  which  are  like  dia- 
monds and  cut  glafs  ;  when  they  are  well  polifhed  and  fet, 
the  beft  connoifleurs  will  take  them  for  true  diamonds. 
At  Gannat  is  a  granary  of  fait. 

BOURGDORFF,  in  Switzerland,  is  a  town  engaged 
in  a  pretty  confiderable  traffic,  with  linen  thread,  and 
hemp.  Its  markets  are  frequent,  and  it  abounds  in 
whitfters,  having  betides  feveral  good  fabricks  of  cutlery- 
ware. 

BOUTAN,  an  Indian  kingdom,,  bordering  on  the  ftates 
of  the  grand  Mogul,  is  a  country  very  little  known  ; 
though  there  is  a  caravan  of  merchants,  who  yearly  fet  out 
from  Patna,  the  greateft  city  of  Bengal)  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember. This  caravan  arrives  in  eight  days  at  Gorroche- 
pour,  the  laft  city  of  the  Mogul,  when  the  merchants 
take  provifions  for  the  part  of  their  remaining  journey ; 
from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Naugrocel  Mountains,  is 
eight  or  nine  days  painful  travel,  which  mountains  are 
eight  or  ten  days  getting  over  ;  and  as  they  are  very  rugged, 
the  inhabitants,  who  retire  here,  and  are  half  favages, 
come  to  offer  theml'elves  to  the  paffengers,  for  the  carriage 
of  them  and  their  merchandize,  to  the  foot  of  the  defcent. 
The  provifions  and  goods  are  loaden  on  oxen,  which  carry 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight;  and  the  men 
pafs,  feated  on  a  fort  of  culhion,  which  thefe  poor  people 
fix  on  their  backs,  and  three  women  commonly  relieve 
one  another  in  carrying  a  man  this  little  journey  ;  on  leav- 
ing the  mountains,  there  are  oxen,  camels,  horfes,  and 
even  Palanquins,  for  thofe  that  chufe  them,  which  tra- 
vellers do  not  quit  till  their  arrival  at  Boutan. 

Avery  great  trade  in  mufk  is  carried  on  in  all  the  coun- 
try of  Boutan  ;  and  it  is  here  alfo  where  the  fineft  rhubarb 
is  found  ;  here  likewife  grows  the  femen  contra  vermes,  (or 
worm-feed)  and  the  country  abounds  greatly  in  martens, 
lb  that  very  fine  furs  are  to  be  procured  here,  but  little 
.gold  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  kingdom  ;  that  which 
is,  being  brought  from  abroad,  by  the  merchants  who 
come  to  trade. 

In  regard  to  filver,  it  is  believed  here  are  fome  mines, 
and  that  it  is  from  the  products  of  the  country,  that  the 
king  of  Boutan  fta'mps  his  coin,  which  is  of  the  fame  weight 
and  value  of  the  roupies,  of  an  octagon  fliape,  with  cha- 
racters that  are  neither  Indian  nor  Chinefe. 

Their  fole  manufactures  are  coarfe  hempen  or  cotton 
linens,  with  which  they  clothe  themfelves  in  fummer;  and 
ill  made  cloth,  hardly  better  than  felt,  ferves  for  their 
winter  clothing. 

BOUTON.  See  Mollucca  IJlandi. 
BOW,  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  formerly  ufed  at 
fea  for  taking  the  fun's  altitude.  The  ingenious  Mr.  God- 
frey, fome  time  fince,  added  a  new  horizon  vane  to  this 
inftrument,  which  has  rendered  it  far  more  ufeful  than  be- 
fore.    See  Philofopb.  Tranf.  N°  345. 

Bow  of  a  flap,  is  that  part  of  her  head  which  is  con- 
tained between  the  ftern  and  the  after  part  of  the  forecaftle, 
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on  either  fide ;  fo  that  a  ftiip  hath  two  bows,  the  ftarboardr 
and  the  larboard  ;  or,  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  the 
weather  and  lee  bow. 

BOWER,  an  anchor  carried  at  the  bow  of  a  fhip. 
There  are  generally  two  bowers,  called  the  great  and 
fmaller  bower. 

BOWYERS.  This  is  one  of  the  city  companies; 
and  was  doubtlefs  five  hundred  years  ago  as  confiderable  a 
bufinefs  as  the  gun-fmith  is  at  prefent,  yet  it  now  fubfifts 
only  in  name  ;  and  this  company  is  entirely  compofed  of 
trades  very  different  from  that  of  bow-making,  for  which 
there  is  now  no  ufe. 

BOWLING,  a  rope  faftened  to  the  bolt-rope  of  a  fail 
by  two  or  three  ropes,  called  a  bridle,  fomething  refembling 
a  crow-foot.  Its  ufe  is  to  make  the^fail  ftand  fharper,  or 
nearer  the  wind. 

BOW-SPRIT,  a  kind  of  malt  Handing  flope-ways 
over  the  head,  being  faftened  to  the  ftern,  and  the  heel,  or 
after-end,  to  the  partners  of  the  foremaft.     See  Ship. 

BOX,  a  tree  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  de- 
fcription.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  tree  ;  the  two 
moft  confiderable  of  which  are,  the  buxus  vulgaris,  of 
buxus  arborefcens,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  fmall 
tree  ;  and  the  buxus  bumilis,  or  humble  box,  which  does 
not  grow  above  two  or  three  feet  high,  but  fpreads  very 
much. 

The  box-wood  is  yellowifh,  hard,  fcJid,  even,  very 
heavy,  and  takes  a  good  polifh. 

When  this  wood  is  in  pieces,  of  a  reafonable  thicknefs 
and  length,  it  is  very  faleable,  being  ufed  in  works  of 
fculpture,  and  in  inftruments  of  mufic,  fuch  as  violins, 
bafs-viols,  haut-boys,  flutes,  flagelets,  &c.    • 

Box  of  an  inferior  quality  ferves  to  make  fmaller  works^ 
as  combs,  balls,  tops,  fpoons,  forks,  handles  of  knives, 
nut-crackers,  tooth-pick  cafes,  fnuff-boxes ;  and  other 
boxes,  ptillies,  &c. 

The  fineft  box-dull  is  ufed  to  throw  over  paper,  to  drv 
the  frefli  writing ;  the  ftationers  and  comb-makers  have  a 
confiderable  trade  of  it. 

One  may  extract  from  box,  by  the  help  of  a  retort,  a 
fpirit  and  an  oil,  which  may  be  rectified,  like  that  of 
guaiacum.  The  druggifts  of  Paris,  and  thofe  of  fome 
other  great  cities  in  France,  drive  a  pretty  good  trade  in 
that  oil,  which  is  reckoned  a  fovereign  remedy  for  feveral 
diftempers,  but  it  is  very  eafy  to  adulterate  it. 

BOX-MAKER.  This  bufinefs  confifts  of  making  up 
boxes  and  cafes  for  packing ;  and  may  be  learned  by  a  boy 
of  the  meaneft  abilities.  The  work  is  in  general  as  light 
as  the  joiners  ;  but  it  requires  neither  nicety  nor  judgment. 
There  are  many  fhops  of  this  .trade  in  the  city  lurnifhed 
with  boxes  of  all  fizes  ;  which  are  bought  by  the  merchants 
and  wholefale-dealers,  and  ufed  for  packing  up  goods  to 
be  fent  abroad  or  into  the  country.  They  have  ufually 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  and  pay  a  journeyman 
about  fifteen  (hillings  a  week.  One  hundred  pounds  will 
enable  a  young  man  to  furniih  himfelf  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  materials,  and  to  fit  up  a  Ihop  with  a  good 
affortment  of  boxes. 

BRABANT,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Holland  and 
Gueider-land,  on  the  weft  by  Zealand  and  Flanders,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  counties  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  the  principality  and  biftiopric  of  Liege,  and  by 
part  of  Pruffian  Guelderland. 

The  trade  of  Brujfels,  the  capital  city  of  Brabant  and 
of  all  the  Netherlands,  confifts  of  camblets,  laces,  and  fine 
tapeftries  made  here,  which  they  fend  all  over  Europe. 
Round  three  parts  of  the  large  market-place  here,  are  the 
halls  of  the  different  trades,  where  the  tradefmen  meet  on 
the  affairs  of  their  companies :  they  have  each  a  great  room 
for  themfelves.     Here  is  a  mint  for  the  coining  of  money. 

Louvain  was  formerly  the  richeft  city  in  the  country, 
and  drove  a  very  extenfive  trade,  confifting  chiefly  in 
woollen  cloths  manufactured  here :  that  trade  was  fo 
flourishing  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  John  III.  duke  of  Brabant,  that  there  were  heie 
above  four  thoufand  woollen-drapers,  and  above  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  weavers.  But  in  1380,  thefe  jour- 
neymen weavers  revolting  againft  Winceflaus,  duke  of 
Brabant,  he  laid  all  the  country  wafte;  and  the  weavers 
being  beiieged  at  laft,  were  obliged  to  beg  that  prince's 
mercy,  and  were  moft  of  them  banifhed.     Upon  this  they 
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retired  into  England,  where  they  were  kindly  received. 
This  intirely  ruined  the  trade  of  Louvain,  which  is  not 
confiderable  at  prefent;  and  confifts  chiefly  in  the  excellent 
beer  which  they  brew  here  ;  and  of  which  they  fend  a  great 
quantity  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  particularly  to 
Bruffels.  Some  trade,  efpecially  in  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures,  is  carried  on  in  fome  other  towns  and  places 
of  Brabant.     See  Austrian  Netherlands. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  put  round  the  wrift. 
There  are  fome  made  of  ribbands,  of  wove-hair,  of  horfe- 
hair,  of  pearls,  and  of  precious  ftones.  The  fmall  pictures 
in  miniature,  which  are  put  on  the  arm,  are  alfo  fattened 
to  the  bracelet. 

Bracelets  are  in  ufe  as  well  among  the  moft  polite  as  the 
moft  barbarous  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar 
make  them  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  of  a  chain. 
The  favages  of  America  have  them  of  glafs  beads.  The 
Blacks  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  make  them  of  thofe  fhells, 
which  are  called  couris,  or  coris,  in  Afia,  and  bouges,  in 
Africa:  and  it  is  in  order  to  get  thofe  vain  ornaments,  that 
they  all  give  their  richeft  merchandizes,  and  even  fome- 
times  barter  for  thofe  trifles  the  liberties  of  their  fathers, 
wives  and  children. 

Bracelets  of  glafs,  to  what  duties  liable,  4  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  5.  /  2. 

BRACES,  are  ropes  fattened  to  the  yard-arms  of  a 
fhip,  to  brace  the  yard,  or  bring  it  to  any  pofition. 

BRADS,  a  kind  of  nails  ufed  in  building,  which  have 
no  fpreading-heads,  as  other  nails  have.  Thefe  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  iron-mongers  by  different  names,  viz.  joiner's 
flooring-brads,  batten-brads,  bill-brads,  or  quarter-heads, 
&c. 

BRAN,  the  fkin  or  hulks  of  corn,  particularly  wheat, 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  feparated  from  the  farina  or  flower 
by  a  fieve,  or  bolting- mill. 

BRANDENBURG.  This  marquifate  and  eleaorate  has 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  on  the  north,  part  of  Lunen- 
burg on  the  weft,  part  of  Magdeburgh,  of  the  dutchy  of 
Saxony,  Lufatia,  and  Silefiaonthefouth,and  Poland  on  the 
eaft.  In  the  New  Marck  they  feed  great  flocks  of  fheep, 
and  fome  black  cattle ;  and  La  Foreft  fays,  that,  if  they 
were  as  much  given  to  trade  as  to  drinking  and  feafting, 
they  might  make  confiderable  profit  of  their  fheep,  and 
breed  more  black  cattle.  But,  fince  his  time,  the  trade  of 
this  country  is  very  much  improved,  the  elector  Frederic 
William  having  entertained  near  a  hundred  thoufand  pro- 
teftants,  who  fled  hither  from  perfecution  in  France,  &c. 
in  1683,  and  the  following  years,  to  Whom  he  allowed 
great  privileges,  and  an  act  of  naturalization,  which  fet* 
tied  many  ufeful  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  dou- 
bled feveral  branches  of  the  revenue  :  and  the  laft  elector 
prolonged,  and  even  augmented,  the  franchife  of  thofe 
French  proteftants ;  caufed  churches  to  be  built  for  them, 
of  which  he  maintained  the  minifters  ;  gave  them  a  very 
fine  college  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  chofe 
a  company  of  mufqueteers  out  of  them,  in  which  none 
but  French  were  admitted.  Their  commodities  are  chiefly 
exported  by  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  betwixt  which  there  is  a 
communication  by  a  canal,  which  faves  their  paying  toll 
in  the  Sound.  The  revenues  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg were  computed,  in  1680,  to  amount  only  to  between 
fix  and  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  In  1690, 
they  were  thought  to  exceed  one  million  ;  and  his  late 
fnajefty,  by  almoft  every  year  inviting,  and  handfomely 
fettling,  new  colonies  of  French  proteftants  in  his  domi- 
nions, advanced  his  revenue  to  above  a  million  and  a  half 
of  our  money.  There  are  fome,  who,  confidering  the 
many  and  great  taxes  that  have  been  lately  laid  on  all 
commodities,  wearing-apparel  and  victuals  not  excepted, 
have  made  his  annual  revenue  to  amount  to  near  two 
millions  ftcrling.  As  he  has  but  few  filver  mines,  but 
fome  of  brafs,  iron,  and  copper,  the  money  in  his  domi- 
nions is  generally  worfe  than  in  Saxony  and  in  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover. 

Landfperg  is  very  conveniently  fituate  for  trade,  which 
confifts  much  in  cafting  iron  ordnance. 

Frankfort,  once  a  free  and  imperial  city,  is  now  not  fo 
confiderable  as  formerly.  Neverthelefs,  it  has  a  confide- 
rable trade,  chiefly  in  linen  cloth,  by  the  Oder  and  the 
canal  between  that  river  and  the  Elbe,  and  has  three  great 
fairs  a  year. 
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The  canals  from  Berlin  to  the  Havel,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Elbe,  not  only  ftock  it  with  fifli  better  than  any  city 
in  Germany,  but  make  it  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns 
in  the  empire ;  for  they  open  a  communication  by  fmall 
veffels  from  Silefia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  See 
Berlin. 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  ex- 
tracted from  wine,  or  other  liquors,  by  diftillation. 

With  regard  to  brandy  (we  fpcak  only  of  that  which  is 
diftilled  from  wine)  they  who  trade  in  it  chufe  it  white, 
clear,  and  of  a  good  tafte,  and  fuch  as  will  bear  the  teft  of 
proof,  that  is,  that  when  poured  into  a  glafs,  it  forms  on 
the  top  of  it  a  little  white  lather,  which,  as  it  diminifhes, 
makes  a  circle,  which  the  French- brandy  merchants  call 
the  cbape/et,  and  the  Englifh  the  bead,  or  bubble,  there 
being  no  brandy  but  that  which  is  well  deflegmated,  and 
does  not  retain  too  much  humidity,  wherein  the  bead  will 
be  intirely  formed. 

The  chief  ufe  of  brandy  is  as  a  drink,  particularly  in  the 
northern  countries,  and  among  the  Negroes  of  Guinea, 
who  will  fell  one  another  for  fome  bottles  of  brandy ;  and 
among  the  favages  of  Canada,  who  are  extremely  fond  of 
it,  but  to  whom  the  French  were  forbidden  to  give  any, 
under  very  fevere  penalties. 

Brandy  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  to  ftrengthen  the  nerves ; 
and  in  dyeing,  when  rectified  into  fpirit  of  wine,  being 
then  reckoned  by  the  dyers  among  the  non-colouring 
drugs. 

Befides  the  brandy  made  of  wine,  there  is  fome  alfo 
made  of  beer,  cyder,  fyrups,  fugar,  molaffes,  fruit,  grain, 
&c.  (But  thefe  are  not  properly  called  brandy  with  us, 
but  go  under  the  general  denomination  of  fpirits.  See 
Rum  and  Arrac.)  IVtne-brandy  made  in  France  is 
efteemed  the  beft  in  Europe. 

Duties  of  exportation  paid  on  brandies  at  Bayonne. 

The  pipe,  containing  about  eighty  veltes,  (about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gallons)  pays  four  livres  ancient  duty, 
and  for  the  one  fifth,  or  the  augmentation  of  four  fols 
per  \i\ie,  fixteen  fols;  in  all,  four  livres  and  fixteen  fols. 

Duties  of  exportation  at  Bourdeaux. 

Hv.  fols. 

At  the  cuflom-houfe,  per  piece  of  fifty  veltes          28  9 

But  the  feller  accounts  to  the  buyer                              8  II 
for  the  duty  of  importation  into  the  city ;  fo 
that  there  remains  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer, 

who  fends  the  brandy  abroad.                                19  18 

For  tare  on  the  pipe  of  brandy                                    2  10 

For  brokerage  5 

For  carrying  on  board  and  flowing  12 
For  porterage  from  the  feller's  quay  to  the  buyer's 

houfe,  from  fix  fols  to  eight  8 
Pieces  containing  above  fifty  veltes  pay  eleven  fols  for  the 

laft-msntioned   porterage ;     but,    on  exportation,  the 
feller  reimburfes  it  to  the  buyer. 

Tlie  trade  of  brandy  at  Amjlerdam. 

Moft  of  the  wine-brandies  fold  at  Amfterdam  are  im- 
ported from  France,  particularly  from  Cogniac,  Nantes, 
Bayonne,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Languedoc,  and  Pro- 
vence :  they  have  alfo  fome  from  Barcelona  in  Spain. 
All  thofe  brandies  are  fold  by  the  verge  (which  is  the  fame 
as  the  velte)  and  are  paid  in  pounds  grofs,  or  Flemifh, 
which  the  French  call  livres  de  gros. 

The  thirty  verges  of  Cogniac  brandy 

are  bought,  one  year  with  another, 

regulated  by  the  year  1682,  for  cji  pounds  de  gros. 

Thofe  of  Nantes  8i 

Thofe  of  Rochelle  81 

Thofe  of  Bourdeaux  Si 

Thofe  of  Languedoc  7-i 

Thofe  of  Provence  from  jr±  to  --I 

Thofe  of  Barcelona  alfo  from  j±  to  y~ 

As  for  the  grain  brandy,  or  fpirit,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  is  made  at  Amfterdam,  it  is  fold  by  the  aam,  which 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mingles. 
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The  aam  of  grain-brandy,  orfpirit,  is  commonly  fold  for 
twenty-three  guilders  and  a  half,  a  little  more  or  a  little 
lefs,  according  to  the  variety  and  plenty  of  grain.  On  all 
thofe  branches  either  of  wine  or  grain  there  is  a  deduction, 
or  difcount,  of  one  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment,  or 
ready  money. 

It  is  always  the  feller  who  gets  the  brandies  gauged  at 
his  expence,  which  cofls  him,  according  to  the  placart,  or 
ordonnance,  of  the  year  1704,  for  a  piece  of  fifty  verges, 
and  under,  three  ftivers ;  from  one  of  fifty-one  to  feventy- 
nine  verges,  fix  ftivres ;  and,  for  one  of  eighty  and  above, 
twelve  ftivers. 

If  the  buyer  finds  the  piece  erroneoufly  gauged,  after 
he  has  emptied  it,  he  may  have  it  meafured  again,  by  a 
a  fworn  gauger,  who  meafures  it  with  water  ;  and,  if 
there  be  any  error  found,  the  feller  is  obliged  to  indemnify 
the  buyer. 

Brandy,  aqua  vitae,  fpirits,  or  diftilled  waters  may  be 
imported.     5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  2.  f.  2. 

Brandy,  aqua  vitae,  fingle  or  double,  imported  in  cafks 
not  containing  fixty  gallons  at  the  leaft,  forfeited,  or  the 
value.     4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /  8. 

Brandy,  arrack,  rum,  ftrong-waters  or  fpirits,  imported 
in  a  veflel  of  the  burthen  of  forty  tons,  or  under  (except 
two  gallons  for  each  feaman)  forfeited,  with  the  veflel, 
tackle,  furniture  and  apparel,  or  their  value.  12  and  13 
Will.  III.  c.  11.  /  20.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  f.  I.  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  21./ 30.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  1.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  / 4. 
2Ge0.ll.  c.  2S.f1,  6. 

After  condemnation,  fuch  veflel  to  be  burned,  and  the 
tackle,  &c.  fold  to  the  beft  advantage.  5  Geo,  I.  c.  11. 
/  I.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  31.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  2. 
1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  /  4.  ilGeo.L  c.  28.  /  15.  12Gf5.II. 
c.  28.  /  6. 

But  if  found  to  be  of  fervice  in  the  cuftoms,  may  (toge- 
ther with  the  furniture,  &c.)  be  u fed  by  the  officers,  after 
the  feizer  has  been  paid  his  fhare.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 
/.  14. 

Brandy,  arrack,  rum,  fpirits,  and  ftrong-waters,  fo- 
reign and  Britifhexcifeable  liquors,  maybefeized  only  by 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18./  24. 
]  I  Geo.  I.  c .  29.  /  4.     2  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  f.  6. 

Refilling  officers,  refcuing  or  deftroying  the  liquors  after 
feizure,    penalty   forty   pounds.      8  Geo.  I.    c.  18.  f.  25. 

11  Geo.  I.  c.  29'  f.\.     2  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /  6. 

Brandy,  rum,  or  other  foreign  excifeable  liquors,  after 
condemnation,  to  be  publickly  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  at 
fuch  places  as  the  refpeftive  commiffioners  fhall  think 
proper.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  f.  1. 

The  feizer  to  be  allowed  one  third-part  of  the  full  fum 
fold  for,  free  from  all  charges  of  condemnation  and  fale. 

12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /.  2. 

Brandy,  and  other  excifeable  liquors  (except  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  perry,  and  metheglin)  brought  coaftwife,  may  not 
be  landed  before  entry  be  made  with  the  excife-officer  of 
the  port  of  importation,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  the 
value.     15  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

Brandy,  arrack,  rum,  fpirits,  or  ftrong-waters,  exceed- 
ing the  quantity  of  one  gallon,  may  not  be  removed  or 
carried  from  one  part  of  this  kingdom  to  another,  either 
by  land  or  by  water,  without  a  permit  or  certificate  from 
an  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  expreffing  the  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  fignifying  that  the  duties  have  been 
paid,  or  that  the  fame-  has  been  condemned  ;  upon  for- 
feiture thereof,  and  the  cafks  or  veflels  containing  it. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  18. 

Brandy,  arrack,  rum,  fpirits,  or  ftrong-waters.  The 
feizures  of  fuch  goods,  whether  Britifh  or  foreign,  by 
virtue  of  any  aft  (except  for  unlawful  importation,  and  the 
whole  quantity  exceeds  fixty-three  gallons)  may  be  heard 
and  determined  by  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  if  feized 
within  the  limits  of  the  excife-office  in  London ;  and  if  out 
of  the  faid  limits,  by  any  two  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace, 
who  are  to  caufe  the  perfon,  in  whofe  cuftody  found,  to 
be  fummoned  before  them  at  a  certain  time  and  place ; 
and  upon  appearance  or  default,  are  to  examine  into  the 
caufe,  and  proceed  to  give  judgment  for  condemnation, 
and  to  ilTue  out  their  warrants  for  the  fale  thereof;  and 
fuch  their  judgment  is  to  be  final.     6  Geo.  f.  c.  21.  /.  21. 

If  no  perfon  appears  to  the  officer  to  claim  the  property 
of  the  goods  within  twenty  days  after  fuch  feizure,  public 
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notice  in  writing  muft  be  affixed  at  the  Royal  Exchange'^ 
or  given  by  proclamation  at  the  next  market-town,  uporl 
the  next  market-day  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  twenty 
days,  fignifying  the  day,  time  of  day,  and  place  when 
and  where  the  commiffioners  or  juftices  refpeftively  will 
proceed  to  hear  and  determine  fuch  feizure ;  and  their 
judgments  are  to  be  effeftual  and  final.  bGeo.l.  c.21. 
f.  22. 

For  other  circumftances,/^  Arrack, Coffee, Goods 

INWARDS. 

Brandy,  French,  landed  before  duty  be  paid  or  fecured, 
forfeited  ;  and  the  perfons  concerned  therein,  or  conceal- 
ing the  fame  when  landed,  forfeit  double  the  value.  1  Ann. 
c.  14.  /  2. 

Officers  of  his  majefty's  revenue  conniving  at,  conceal- 
ing or  illegally  compounding  for  fuch  importation,  forfeit 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  rendered  incapable.  1  Ann. 
c.  14.  /  2. 

Any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  neglefting  to  feize  and  pro- 
fecute  any  veflel,  boat,  horfes,  other  cattle  or  carriage, 
forfeited  by  any  aft  for  preventing  the  running  of  brandies, 
and  being  thereof  convifted  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
is  to  forfeit  fifty  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  by 
warrant  from  fuch  juftice ;  and  for  want  of  fuch  diflrels,  to 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment.     6  Geo.  II,  c.  lj.  f.  12. 

Penalties  on  hawking  brandy,  &c.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  ly. 
f.11. 

Duties  on  retailers  of  brandy,  &c.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  23. 
10  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  /  8. 

Occupiers  of  houfes  where  brandy,  &c.  is  retailed, 
deemed  retailers.     1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

Refcuing  unlawful  retailers  of  brandy,  &c.  or  affaulting 
informers,  tranfportation.     11  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  f.2. 

Hawkers  of  brandy,  &c.  may  be  apprehended  by  any 
perfons.     1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  /.  5. 

Duties  on  retailers  of  brandy,  &c.  altered.  16  Geo.  II. 
cap.  8. 

Penalty  retailing  without  licence.  16  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  /  9. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  /  9. 

Penalties  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  excife.  lyGeoll. 
c.  17.  /.  16. 

Offenders  to  be  whipped  in  the  houfe  of  correftion. 
17Gfo.II.  c.  17.  /  17. 

BRASS,  a  factitious  metal  made  of  copper  Med  with 
lapis  calaminaris. 

Brafs,  is  to  be  fold  in  open  fairs  and  markets,  or  in  the 
owner's  houfes,  on  pain  of  ten  pounds,  and  to  be  worked 
according  to  the  goodnefs  of  metal  wrought  in  London,  or 
fhall  be  forfeited.  Alfo  fearchers  of  brafs  and  pewter  are 
to  be  appointed  in  every  city  and  by  head  officers,  and  in 
counties  by  juftices  of  peace,  &c.  and  in  default  thereof, 
any  other  perfon  fkilful  in  that  myftery,  by  overfight  of  the 
head  officer,  may  take  upon  him  the  fearch  of  defeftive 
brafs,  to  be  forfeited,  &c.  by  Jlatute  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  6. 
Brafs  and  pewter,  bell- metal,  &c.  fhall  not  be  fent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  value,  &c. 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  37.  Duties 
on  wrought  brafs  imported.  Stat.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  5.  /  2.     See  Metal. 

Brass  is  alfo  a  colour  prepared  by  the  braziers 
and  colour-men  to  imitate  brafs.  There  are  two  forts 
of  it ;  the  red  brafs,  or  bronze,  as  the  French  call  it, 
and  the  yellow,  or  gilt  brafs.  The  latter  is  made  only 
of  copper  filings,  the  fmalleft  and  brighteft  that  can  be 
found  ;  with  the  former,  they  mix  fome  ochre  finely  pul- 
verized. They  are  both  ufed  with  varnifll.  In  order  to 
make  a  fine  brafs,  that  will  not  take  any  ruft  or  verdigreafe, 
it  muft  be  dried  with  a  chaffing  difh  of  coals,  as  foon  as  it 
is  applied. 

The  fined  brafs-colour  is  made  with  powder- brafs,  im- 
ported from  Germany,  and  diluted  into  a  varnifll. 

BRASS-FOUNDER.  The  boy  intended  for  this  bufi- 
nefs  fhould  have  a  ftrong  conftitution  and  a  robuft  body, 
in  order  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  metal;  befides  the  common  education  neceffary  to 
every  body,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  him  if  he  learned 
to  draw  before  he  went  apprentice ;  for  this  would  enable 
him  when  he  fet  up  as  a  mafter,  to  defign  for  himfelf,  and 
frequently  to  make  his  own  moulds. 

There  are  various  forts  of  founders  :  thofe  who  only  caft 
for  the  braziers  fhops  :  others  who  caft  buckles,  ftuds,  and 
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bars  for  the  fadlers ;  thofe  who  caft  for  the  coach -makers, 
and  the  like  ;  but  all  work  upon  the  fame  principles,  and 
only  apply  themfelves  to  particular  branches,  becaufe  they 
are  not  furnifhed  with  moulds  for  other  articles  :  thus  the 
founder  who  caft  knockers,  brafs  knobs,  candlefticks, 
fconces,  branches,  &c.  is  furnifhed  with  moulds  and  in- 
ftruments  proper  to  thefe  articles  ;  but  if  he  is  defired  to 
caft  efcutcheons  for  a  cheft  of  drawers,  he  cannot  do  it : 
not  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  manner ;  but  becaufe  he 
muft  make  a  mould  for  that  purpofe,  which  is  not  worth 
his  while,  unlefs  he  had  a  greater  demand  for  them.  It  is 
a  profitable  bufinefs  for  the  mafter;  and  a  journeyman 
earns  about  fifteen  {hillings  a  week. 

BRATOFFICNA  is  a  village  near  to  Mufcow,  on  the 
fide  neareft  to  Archangel,  where  commiffioners  are  efta- 
blifhed  to  examine  all  goods  deftined  for  Mufcow,  which 
after  being  fearched,  and  the  lead  here  put  on  them,  are 
no  more  difturbed  till  their  arrival  at  that  city. 

BRAZIER.  The  work  of  the  brazier  requires  ftrength 
and  ingenuity,  as  they  form  all  the  veffels  of  brafs  and 
copper  that  are  beaten  out  and  rendered  hollow  by  repeated 
ftrokes  of  the  hammer ;  fuch  as  porrige-pots,  tea-kettles, 
fauce-pans,  frying-pans,  warming-pans,  &c.  They  alfo 
make  ufe  of  fire ;  but  it  is  only  in  foldering  and  tinning 
their  veffels.  It  is  a  dirty  laborious  bufinefs.  A  mafter 
may  fet  up  with  about  a  hundred  pounds,  and  ufually  has 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  j  who,  if  he  happens  to  be 
a  good  hand,  may  earn  about  fifteen  {hillings  a  week. 

The  brazier,  who  keeps  {hop,  not  only  (ells  every  thing 
made  by  the  working- brazier ;  but  many  of  the  articles 
made  by  the  brafs  and  iron  founders,  and  the  fmiths.  In 
his  {hop  we  find  ftove-grates  of  all  fafhions ;  fenders, 
{hovels,  tongs,  and  pokers  of  polifhed  iron,  fteel,  or 
brafs;  candlefticks,  fnuffers,  fmoothing-irons,  box-irons 
and  heaters;  locks  of  all  forts;  hinges  of  various  kinds, 
and  different  materials;  French  plate,  finely  enamelled 
waiters,  and  fnuff-boxes. 

The  brazier,  who  keeps  fuch  a  {hop,  neither  makes, 
nor  is  fuppofed  capable  of  making  all  the  different  articles 
he  expofes  to  fale:  it  is  fufficient  that  he  is  fo  much  of  a 
working-brazier  as  to  be  a  judge  of  all  the  works  of  that 
kind;  and  fo  much  of  a  founder,  fmith,  and  enameller, 
as  to  know  when  goods  are  turned  out  in  a  workman-like 
manner.  He  generally  purchafes  his  goods  of  the  matters 
of  the  feveral  claffes,  and  his  profit  arifes  from  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  buying  and  felling  price.  A  perfon 
who  keeps  fuch  a  fhop,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  many 
mechanic  arts ;  he  {hould  be  well  verfed  in  accounts,  and 
ought  to  have  feven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  at  leaft  to 
{lock  a  {hop  handfomely.  He  has  feldom  lefs  than  twenty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice. 

BRAZIL,  a  territory  in  South-America,  belonging  to 
the  Portugueze,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  the  land  of  the  Amazones,  on  the 
north  by  Terra-Firma,  and  fome  part  by  the  fame  ocean, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  Paraguay  and  another  part  of  the  fame 
ocean. 

Mr.  Nieuhoff,  who  refided  fome  years  in  Brazil,  and 
one  of  the  lateil:  that  hath  wrote  of  it,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
excellently  well  qualified  for  the  producing  of  all  things 
that  aregenerally  found  to  grow  in  the  Weft-Indies  about  the 
fame  climate;  but,  in  his  time,  had  neither  mines  of  gold 
or  filver  worth  taking  notice  of,  at  leaft  none  fuch  had  then 
been  difcovered  there.  However,  with  regard  to  the  gold 
mines,  we  have  been  fince  informed,  that  they  have  found 
fome  confiderable  ones,  from  which  they  get  plenty  of 
that  metal,  and  with  much  more  eafe  than  they  do  in 
thofe  of  Peru,  &c.  (Rogers.)  But  the  riches  of  this 
country,  are  thofe  of  diamonds,  fo  large  and  beautiful, 
that  the  king  of  Portugal  hath  forbid  them  to  be  digged, 
to  prevent  the  exceffive  fall  of  the  price  of  that  fo  much 
valued  commodity.  Nieuhoff  likewife  extolls  the  conve- 
nience of  its  fituation  for  trade,  and  its  many  noble 
rivers  and  commodious  harbours  for  {hipping :  to  which 
he  adds,  that  though  it  be  under  a  very  hot  climate,  viz. 
between  the  line  and  the  tropic,  yet  its  exceffive  heat  is 
greatly  allayed  by  the  eaft  winds  from  the  ocean ;  which, 
being  interrupted  by  neither  iflands  nor  mountains,  blow 
fo  full  and  pleafant  upon  it,  that  it  is  altogether  healthy 
and  delightful,  and  free  from  thofe  diftempers  which  com- 
jnonly  rage  in  the  countries  of  the  fame  latitude,  as  in 
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Guinea,  Angola,  &c.  where  thofe  fea-breezes  have  hot 
the  fame  free  pafiage.  The  plague  is  a  thing  unknown  in. 
Brazil,  though, the  inhabitants  are  not  free  from  fome  pu- 
trid fevers,  occafioned  by  the  heat  and  moiftnefs  of  the  air; 
as  well  as  by  the  exceffive  ufe  of  fruit.  Sugar  and  tobacco 
are  their  principal  commodities;  and  thefe  they  have  in 
great  plenty,  and  are  inferior  to  none  in  quality,  more 
efpccially  their  tobacco,  if  kept  till  it  be  old ;  for,  when 
too  new,  it  is  ftrong  and  intoxicating :  and  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  reafon  why  the  commerce  of  it  here  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  except  in  fnuff,  to  what  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Other  commodities  of  this  country  are,  atnber- 
greafe  in  fmall  quantities,  rofin,  train-oil,  fweet-ffieats  in 
great  abundance,  hides,  ginger,  indigo,  and  efpecially  the 
moft  excellent  balfam,  called  capivi,  befides  vaft  quanti- 
ties of  Brazil-wood. 

The  chief  commerce  of  the  Portugueze  corififts  in  that 
from  Europe  to  the  Brazil  colonies  ;  which,  fince  the 
Dutch  quitted  them  in  1654,  their  trade  thither  is  fo 
furprizingly  encreafed  and  improved,  and  they  are  be- 
come fo  ftrong  and  populous  there^  efpecially  fince  their 
difcovery  of  the  gold  mine?,  that  they  have  advanced  their 
commerce  to  more  than  twenty  times  the  value  of  what  it 
was  in  thefe  days. 

This  encreafe  of  their  trade  adds  a  very  great  encreafe 
to  the  wealth,  and  confequently  to  the  ftrength  of  their 
government,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  private  merchants  ; 
for  it  has  been  eftimated  from  a  reafonable  computation, 
thai  the  revenue  of  the  king  is  fo  advanced  by  this  trade, 
that  it  does  not  amount  to  lefs  than  two  millions  fterling 
annually  in  gold,  befides  the  cuftoms  of  the  merchandizes 
imported  from  thence.  As  the  return  is  thus  enlarged 
from  the  Brazils,  efpecially  in  gold  ;  fo  the  export  of  all 
forts  of  manufactures  from  Europe  is  encreafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  ex- 
ceffive confluence  of  people  to  thofe  colonies,  as  well  from 
other  countries  as  from  Portugal. 

The  principal  exportation  of  European  goods  to  the 
Brazils,  is  as  follows,  viz.  Woollen  manufactures  of 
Great-Britain,  fuch  as  fine  broad  medley  cloths ;  Spanifh 
cloths,  dyed  fcarlet,  crimfon,  and  black;  fergesandduroys, 
druggets,  and  fagathies;  fhalloons  and  camblets ;  Nor- 
wich ftuflfs  ;  Colchefter  bays  dyed  black ;  fayes  and  per- 
petuanas,  called  long  ells ;  hats,  ftockings,  and  gloves. 
Linen  manufactures  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
efpecially  fine  Hollands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thread. 
Silk  manufactures  from  France  and  Genoa.  Paper  alfo 
from  both,  &c.  Likewife  lead,  iron,  block-tin,  copper, 
and  brafs  from  England,  wrought  and  unwrought,  but 
efpecially  of  the  wrought-iron,  brafs,  and  pewter,  a  very 
great  quantity  as  well  as  variety. 

Thefe  exportations  exceedingly  add  to  the  trade  of  Por- 
tugal for  the  Brazils,  and  encreafe  that  trade  fo  much, 
that  whereas  twelve  {hips  a  year  from  thence  were  ufually 
the  bulk  of  their  commerce,  they  now  receive  three  fleets ; 
that  is,  from  three  particular  ports,  and  thefe  fometimes 
twice  a  year  :  fo  that,  their  commerce  thither,  at  prefent, 
generally  employs  above  a  hundred  fail  of  {hips  a  year. 

This  will  be  allowed,  we  may  fuppofe,  a  confiderable 
fign  of  the  encreafe  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

But  to  this  may  be  added,  the  encreafe  of  the  returns 
from  the  Brazils :  which,  though  they  are  {till  confined 
to  the  fame  chief  articles  as  formerly,  namely,  fugar, 
hides,  tobacco,  and  Brazil-wood,  are  yet  fo  encreafed  in 
quantity,  that  they  have  near  four  times  as  much  of  thofe 
goods  brought  from  thence  every  year  as  they  ufually  had. 

This  advance  of  the  Portugal  trade,  by  means  of  their 
Brazil  colonies,  has  improved  their  {hipping,  encreafed 
the  numbers  of  their  feamen,  and  not  a  little  the  credit  of 
their  whole  country. 

The  {hips  for  the  Brazils,  being  under  the  orders  of  the 
government,  have  their  feafons  of  going  out  appointed 
them,  and  are  obliged  to  go  in  fleets  ;  nor  can  any  {hip  go 
fingle,  or  at  any  other  time  than  with  the  fleets,  but  by  a 
fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  and  that  is  very  rarely 
granted.     The  feafons  for  their  going  are  thefe: 

The  fleet  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  goes  out  in  January. 

The  Bahia,  or  the  Bay  of  All-Saints,  in  February. 

For  Fernambuco  in  March. 

The  Portugueze  having  various  confiderable  fettlements 
in  Africa,  they  carry  from  thence  every  year  a  very  great 
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number  of  flaves  to  the  Brazils;  and,  as  their  colony 
there  is  exceeding  great  and  populous,  as  well  as  rich, 
were  it  not  that  they  have  fuch  extended  fettlements  on 
that  coaft  for  the  fupply  of  negroes,  it  is  thought  by  fome, 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  fugar-works, 
their  mines,  and  other  planting  bufinefs  in  the  Brazils, 
where  the  flaves  are  not  long-lived.     See  Portugal. 

BRAZIL-WOOD.  Thus  called,  becaufe  it  came  at 
firft  from  Brazil,  a  province  in  South-America. 

It  is  differently  furnamed,  according  to  the  feveral  places 
from  which  it  is  imported  :  thus  there  is  the  Brazil-wood 
of  Fernambuco,  or  Pernambuco,  the  Brazil-wood  of  Ja- 
pan, that  of  Lamon,  that  of  Santa  Martha,  and  laftly, 
the  brazillet,  which  is  efteemed  the  worft.  This  laft 
comes  from  the  Antilles  Iflands. 

The  Brazil-wood  of  Japan  is  otherwife  called  fa  pan : 
diftinguifhed  into  large  and  fmall. 

The  tree  of  the  Brazil-wood  grows  commonly  in  dry 
barren  places,  among  rocks.  It  becomes  very  thick  and 
tall,  and  pufnes  out  long  branches ;  but  though  the  trunk 
of  this  tree  be  very  thick,  yet  it  is  covered  with  fo  grofs  a 
bark,  that,  when  the  favages  have  taken  it  off  from  the 
wood,  a  trunk,  which  before  was  as  thick  as  a  man's  body, 
remains,  as  it.  were,  a  log  not  bigger  than  his  leg. 

The  Brazil-wood  is  very  heavy,  very  dry,  and  very 
hard;  it  crackles  very  much  in  the  fire,  and  emits  hardly 
any  fmoke,  becaufe  of  its  exceffive  drynefs. 

None  of  thofe  different  forts  of  Brazil-woods  have  any 
pith,  except  that  of  Japan  :  that  of  Fernambuco  is  reckoned 
the  belt.  It  muft  be  chofen  in  thick  pieces  or  logs,  heavy, 
compact,  very  found,  without  any  part  of  inner  bark  upon 
it,  and  without  the  leaft  rottennefs,  and  fuch,  as  after 
fplitting  it,  from  pale  becomes  reddifh  ;  and  being  chewed, 
has  a  fweetifh  talte,  like  fugar. 

This  wood  is  proper  for  turner's  work,  and  takes  a  good 
polifh  :  but  its  chief  ufe  is  for  dyeing,  where  it  ferves  for  a 
red  colour.  However,  it  yields  but  a  fpurious  colour, 
which  fades  very  foon. 

From  the  Brazil-wood  of  Fernambuco,  they  extract, 
by  means  of  acids,  a  kind  of  ermine :  they  alfo  make  of  it 
a  liquid  lacca  for  painting  in  miniature.  And,  with  a 
tincture  of  this  wood  often  repeated,  they  make  that  reddifh 
chalk,  which  is  called  rofctta. 

Some  pretend  that  a  decoction  of  this  wood,  that  is,  of 
the  heart,is  good  for  pains  in  the  ftomach,  that  it  ft rengthens 
it,  and  that  it  is  even  ufed  with  good  "fuccefs  in  fome 
agues.      Voyages  du  Chevalier  des  Marehais,  torn.  i.  p.  91. 

BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of 
iron,  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs  melted  between  the 
two  pieces  to  be  joined. 

If  the  work  be  very  fine,  as  when  the  two  leaves  of 
broken  faws  are  to  be  joined,  it  is  covered  with  beaten 
borax,  moiftened  with  water,  that  it  may  be  incorporated 
with  the  brafs  duff,  which  is  here  added  :  and  the  piece  is 
expofed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the  coals,  till  the 
brafs  be  obferved  to  run.  Laftly,  to  braze  with  a  ftill 
greater  degree  of  delicacy,  they  ufe  a  folder  made  of  brafs, 
with  a  tenth  part  of  tin  ;  or  another,  one-third  brafs,  and 
two-thirds  filver ;  or  borax  and  rofin ;  obferving,  in  all 
thefe  methods  of  brazing,  that  the  pieces  be  joined  clofe 
throughout,  the  folder  only  holding  in  thofe  places  that 
touch. 

BREAD,  is  no  commercial  article,  but  it  is  neceffary 
to  inform  our  readers,  that  all  former  laws  relating  to  the 
affize  of  bread,  are,  from  the  29th  of  September,  1758, 
repealed  ;  when  an  act  was  paffed,  31  Geo.  II.  for  the  due 
making  of  bread,  and  to  regulate  the  price  and  affize 
thereof,  and  to  punifh  perfons  who fhould  adulterate  meal, 
flour,  or  bread..  This  act  was  further  explained  and 
amended  by  an  act  paffed  3  Geo.  HI. 

BREAD-ROOM,  a  Tea-term  :  it  is  a  place  contrived 
in  a  fhip's  hold,' generally  towards  the  ftern,  boarded  about, 
and  plaiftered  over  to  keep  the  bread  or  bifket.  The 
boards  muft  be  well  joined  and  caulked,  and  even  lined 
with  tin  plates,  or  mats.  Before  the  bread  or  bifket  is  put 
into  them,  they  muft  be  well  warmed  with  charcoal  during 
fix  days  and  fix  nights,  that  the  bread  and  bifket  may  be 
kept  very  dry,  nothing  being  more  injurious  to  them  than 
moifture  is,  wherefore  care  muft  alfo  be  taken  not  to  put 
them  on  board,  but  in  clear  dry  weather.  There  are  alfo 
fuch  rooms  for  powder,  and  fometimes  for  cheefe,  espe- 
cially in  Dutch  fhips.  1 


BREAKING,  in  a  mercantile  ftile,  fignifies  the  not 
paying  one's  bills  of  exchange  accepted,  or  other  promif- 
fory  notes,  when  due;  and  abfeonding  to  avoid  the  feve- 
rity  of  one's  creditors.  See  Bankruptcy.  We  alfo  ufe 
the  work  failing  in  the  lame  fenfe. 

Breaking  Bulk,  a  fea-termj  which  fignifies  beginning 
to  unlade  a  (hip's  cargo. 

BRECKNOCK  HIRE  Wales,   is  bounded  with 

Radnorfhire  on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
river  Wye;  Eferei  rdfhi  :  the  eaft  ;  Monmouthfhire 
on  the  fouth-eaft;  Giamorganfhire  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
weft ;  Caermarthenthire,  and  part  of  Cardiganfhire,  on 
the  weft.  Hence  are  fent  grea;  heards  of  cattle  every  year 
to  England,  from  the  mountains. 

Brecknock,  a  borough-town,  fituate  on  the  river  Ufk, 
has  fome-  fliare  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Bealt  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  ftockings. 

BREECHES-MAKER.  Thofe  of  this  tra"de  have 
within  the  laft  twenty  years  greatly  encreafed  in  reputa- 
tion and  bufinefs;  from  the  great  improvements  they  have 
made  in  leather  breeches,  by  caufing  them  to  be  dyed  of 
all  colours,  and  fitting  them  to  the  part  they  are  intended 
to  cover,  ith  as  much  neatnefs  asthemoft  expert  taylor : 
fo  that  they  now  appear  as  handfome  as  cloth,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  fofter  to  the  touch,  and  more  durable. 
Hence  the  matters  live  more  gentr.ely  than  formerly,  and 
yet  fave  money.  It  requires  little  llrenth  of  body;  but 
fome  ingenuity  is  neceffary,  efpecially  in  cutting  out  the 
leather  to  advantage,  and  to  fit  exactly  the  cuftomer.  The 
matters  take  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  and  the  jour- 
neymen, whofe  work- hours  are  from  fix  to  eight,  earn 
twelve  or  fifteen  millings  a  week. 

BREMEN.  The  dutchy  of  Bremen  Iras  the  Wefer  on 
the  weft  ;  the  Elbe,  and  part  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  eaft  ; 
the  German-Sea  on  the  north ;  and  part  of  Verden  and  Ol- 
denburg on  the  fouth.  The  fituation  of  this  country  be- 
tween the  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  Wefer,  has 
turned  the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  general  to  trade. 
This  country,  with  Verden,  which  was  conquered  by  the 
king  of  Denmark  in  17  12,  and  then  taken  from  the  Swedes, 
was  mortgaged  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  king  George  I. 
who,  in  17 15,  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
granted  him  by  his  parliament,  to  enable  him  to  nuke  a 
purchafe  of  it.  There  was  a  great  oppofition  made  to  this 
in  both  houfes,  and  a  clamour  raifed  without'dcors.  The 
legiflature  wifely  judged  it  might  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  that  any  foreign 
prince,  'efpecially  a  maritime  power,  fhould  hold  the  key, 
which  the  king  of  Denmark  then  had,  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Wefer.  Any  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  perufe  the  maps 
of  this  part  of  the  empire,  will  perceive  that,  whilft  that 
king  was  in  poffeffion  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  he  was 
matter  of  the  fea-coaft  from  Denmark  almoft  to  the  (even 
provinces.  The  maps  fhew  that  the  Elbe  runs  for  above 
five  hundred  miles,  through  Bohemia,  Saxonv,  Branden- 
burg, and  the  reft  of  Germany  ;  and  that  the  Wefer  paffes, 
for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  Heffia, 
Weftphalia,  Oldenburg,  and  feme  other  countries  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  vaft  importance  of  thofe  rivers  to  our 
trade  will  be  confeffed  by  every  one  who  coniiders  that 
all  our  woollen,  and  other  Englifh  manufactures,  and  al- 
moft all  our  commodities,  both  domeftic  and  foreign,  to 
the  value  of  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  are, 
by  thofe  ftreams,  conveyed  to  innumerable  markets ;  and 
that,  by  the  fame  navigation,  a  great  part  of  our  riches 
flows  continually  home  to  us ;  a  trade  too  precious  to  have 
lain  at  the  mercy  of  any  foreigner,  either  to  lock  it  up  from 
us,  or  to  lay  what  impofition  he  pleafed  on  it,  as  might 
have  been  the  cafe,  if  king  George  I.  had  not  got  Bremen 
and  Verden  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 

Boxtehude,  fituate  in  a  pleafant  country,  is  fo  fruitful  as 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  granaries  of  Hamburgh. 

Stade  has  a  good  trade  ;  and,  befides  its  having  been  a 
free  imperial  city,  and  one  of  "the  Hans-towns,  was  for- 
merly endowed  with  great  privileges,  particularly  with  a 
right  of  toll  for  fhips  patting  up  the  Elbe;  but  became  fo 
poor  by  Hamburgh's  out-ftripping  it,  that  it  was  forced  to 
fell  its  ftock  to  that  city.  However,  after  this  its  decay, 
our  Englifh  merchants,  upon  fome  difguft  taken  at  Ham- 
burgh, removed  hither,  which  revived  its  trade,  fo  that 
it  again  became  rich  and  populous,  and  is  in  good  condi- 
tion 
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tion  at  preferi:,  though  theEnglifh  returned  torlamburgh. 
Here  is  a  large  and  commodious  haven,  that  will  admit 
larger  {hips  than  Hamburgh ;  and,  as  it  (lands  fairer  for 
trade  than  Bremen,  and  thirty  miles  nearer  the  fea,  it  is 
ftrange  that  it  has  not  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
minifters  of  the  electorate. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Schwing  is  Brunjhitftn,  a  fort, 
where  our  king  has  a  considerable  toll,  all  the  fhips,  ex- 
cept the  Hamburghers,  that  come  up  the  Elbe  out  of  fca, 
being  obliged  to  ftop  here,  and  give  an  accaunt  of  their 
lading ;  for  which,  when  they  come  to  Hamburgh,  they 
muft  pay  a  certain  duty  to  a  comptroller,  placed  there  by 
the  government  of  Hanover:  and  an  Engliih  man  of  war, 
of  twenty-four  guns,  rides  at  anchor  on  the  Elbe,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  Schwing,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
bring  to  ;  which  vefTel  is  of  great  fervice  alfo  to  the  Eng- 
liih trade  and  navigation  in  thofe  parts,  for  preventing 
clandeftine  practices,  and  preferving  the  rights  and  freedom 
of  our  commerce. 

The  chief  trade  of  Bremtrfurd  is  by  pafTengers  between 
Stade  and  Bremen. 

Ritzbuttle  is  a  bailiwick  belonging  to  the  Hamburghers. 
Here  they  have  a  pretty  good  harbour,  called  Cuxhaven, 
which  is  of  great  benefit  to  (hips  coming  on  the  Elbe  in 
the  winter,  when  the  river  is  full  of  ice.  Here,  likewife, 
their  (hips  often  ftop  at  their  arrival  from  long  voyages,  for 
orders  and  news,  and  to  know  whether  all  is  well  with 
the  city,  before  they  venture  up.  Here  are  their  privi- 
leged pilots,  who,  by  their  ftatutes,  are  obliged  to  have  a 
yacht  always  at  fea,  near  the  outermoft  buoy,  ready  to  put 
a  pilot  or  two,  as  occafion  fhall  require,  on  board  of 
every  (hip  coming  into  the  Elbe.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  is  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  rivers  in  Europe  to  come 
into,  as  all  the  (hips  coming  to  Hamburgh  are  obliged  to 
pay  half-pilotage,  whether  they  have  a  pilot,  on  board  or 
not,  they  are  feldom  at  fea  but  in  good  whether,  when 
they  are  leaft  wanted,  which  has  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
many  a  rich  (hip  within  the  river. 

Bremen  is  a  great,  populous,  and  flouriihing  town,  a 
free  imperial  city,  and  the  third  in  rank  among  the  Hans. 
It  had  feveral  privileges  granted  it  by  the  emperor  Win- 
ceflaus,  one  of  which  was,  that  no  goods  were  allowed  to 
go  down  this  river  and  pafs  this  city,  without  being  firft 
landed  here.  The  inhabitants  have  the  privilege  alfo,  of 
fifhing  from  the  bridge  of  Hoy,  four  German  miles  above 
Bremen,  down  to  the  fea ;  as  likewife  in  the  rivers  Hunte, 
Ochtum,  Wemme,  and  Seefum,  which  flow  into  the 
Wefer.  The  city  is  well  fupplied  with  fi(h,  both  from  its 
rivers  and  the  fea,  and  they  have  every  month  feveral  forts 
in  feafon.  Among  others  they  catch  great  quantities  of 
falmon  and  lampreys ;  the  former  of  which  being  dried 
and  fmoked,  and  the  latter  pickled,  are  in  great  efteem 
throughout  Germany.  Charles  V.  gave  them  the  right  of 
coinage.  The  river  Wefer,  which  is  navigable  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  fea,  runs  through  it ;  but  the  river 
is  not  navigable  for  (hips  of  burthen  farther  than  Fegefack, 
lix  miles  below  the  town,  where  is  a  cuftom-houfe,  and 
where  all  (hips  which  come  out  of  the  fea,  or  are  outward 
bound,  load  and  unload  :  nor  does  this  river  ebb  or  flow 
farther;  fo  that  all  goods  are  brought  up  from  thence  in 
flat- bottomed  veflqls.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade  to  Eng- 
land, efpecially  with  all  forts  of  Weftphalia  linens,  and 
fends  feveral  (hips,  particularly  to  London,  every  year ; 
here  being  a  great  confumption  of  the  Engliih  woollen 
manufacture,  which  they  receive  not  only  directly  front 
England,  but  chiefly  by  way  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland, 
and  difperfe  again  through  the  whole  circle  of  Weftphalia. 
It  fends  (hips,  likewife,  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  and  a  good  number  to  Davis's  Streights.  It  has  alfo 
a  confiderable  in-land  trade,  particularly  to  the  great  fairs 
and  marts  in  Germany,  to  which,  among  other  goods,  it 
fends  large  quantities  of  callicoes  and  fugar,  printed  and 
refined  here,  though  not  to  that  perfection  as  at  Hamburgh. 
Its  beer  is  very  much  efteemed  in  Germany,  and  therefore 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Its  other  commodities  are, 
minerals,  timber,  corn,  cattle,  and  leather,  in  drefling  of 
which,  and  cloth,  they  are  very  expert;  fo  that  both  are 
fent  hither  for  that  purpofe  from  other  countries. 

Its  duties  upon  importation  and  exportion  are  very  low, 
which  is  a  great  encouragement  to  its  trade,  and  gives 
Bremen  an  advantage  over  the  Dutch  in  the  countiies  be- 
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tween  this  city  and  their  republic.  It  is  reckoned,  iri 
fhort,  the  next  port  to  Hamburgh  in  the  whole  empire  for 
commerce;  and,  in  time  of  war,  it  alfo  fits  out  fhips  of 
force,  to  convoy  their  merchantmen.  It  generally  fendi 
twenty-five  or  thirty  (hips  a  year  td  the  whale  filhery  in 
in  Greenland,  and  their  harpoonicrs,  being  efteemed  the 
moft  expert  in  all  the  country,  are  frequently  hired,  both 
by  the  Dutch  and  Engliih.  In  fine,  it,  cannot  but  be  i 
very  flourifhing  city,  after  having  enjoyed  a  perfect  neu- 
trality during  feveral  wars,  between  the  northern,  and 
other  powers  of  Europe.     Here  is  a  council  of  trade. 

BRENTA,  a  liquid  meafure  uftd  at  Rome;  it  cori- 
tains  ninety-fix  boccales,  or  thirteen  rubbias  and  a  half. 

BRETAGNE.  The  products  and  manufactures  of 
this  province,  are,  ift.  Salt,  of  which  is  annually  made  in 
the  parifhof  Bourneuf,  from  fixteen  to  feventeen  thoufand 
maids,  and  in  that  of  Guetrande,  or  Croific,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thoufand.  2dly.  Butter,  in  the  bithopric 
of  Nantes.  3dly.  Wines,  more  efpecially  thofe  on  the 
river  of  Nantes,  and  thefc  moftly  diftilled  into  brandies, 
to  the  amount  of  about  feven  hundred  pipes  per  annumi 
4-thly.  Corn,  (particularly  from  the  bifhopric  of  Vannes) 
of  which,  in  a  good  year,  after  a  fufHcient  provifion  made 
for  the  province,  fix  thoufand  ton  of  wheat,  and  nine 
thoufand  of  rye,  may  be  exported  for  Spain.  5thly.  Hemp 
and  flaxj  principally  cultivated  in  the  bifhopric  of  Rennes, 
Treguicr,  Leon,  and  Dol,  and  fold  in  threads,  (lockings, 
focks,  gloves,  and  cloths,  to  a  very  confiderable  value. 
6thly.  Iron,  (for  which  here  are  feveral  forges  in  different 
parts)  lead, coal,  and  paper,  ythly.  Pilchards  and  mackareli 
whofe  filhery  is  carried  on  from  Port  Louis,  Beliifle,  Con- 
carnau,  Andierne,  and  fometimes  from  Breft.  8th]y. 
Woollens,  fuch  as  eftaminas,  druggets,  ferges,  flannels, 
crapes,  and  fome  ordinary  fmall  cloths,  made  at  Nantesj 
Rennes,  Bourg,  Dinan,  St.  Brieux,  Lamballe,-  Chateau- 
briant,  Nozay,  Reden,  Joffelin,  le  Guay  de  Plelant,  St; 
Croix,  Auvray,  Vannes,  Maleftroit;  Rochefort,  Chateau- 
neuf,  Longonna.  and  Herviliac,  to  the  value  of  about 

Livres    40,000 
And  we  (hall  here  re-capitulate  the  aforefaid 

commodities,  and  fet  down  what  thofe 

carried  out  of  the  province  may  yearly 

amount  to. 
Linens  of  all  forts,  to  the  value  of  i2,ooo,ooo' 

Threads,  crude,  whitened,  and  coloured, 

to  the  value  of  1,000,000 

Paper  of  different  forts  200,000 

Honey  and  wax  600,000 

Butter  106,000 

Horfes    1,000,000,    oxen  340,000,    hogs 

100,000,  and  fheep  40,000,  in  all  1,490,000 

Grain  100,000,  fait  1000,000,  fifh  50,000, 

and  game  10,000,  in  all  260,000 

Poultry  14,000,   hides  and   (kins  60,000^ 

wines  and  brandies  80,000,  in  all  154,000 

Hemp,  tow,  and  cordage  150,000,  old  rags 

10,000  160,006 

Hair  and  flocks  10,000,  (laves  15,000,  and 

wood  for  building  and  fuel  230,000  255,000 

Iron    for   anchors    io,coo,    cards  6,000, 

tallow  and  greafe  100,000  116,000 


Livres     16,375,000 

BREWERS  are  to  put  their  drink  in  veffels  marked  by 
a  cooper,  or  forfeit  three  (hillings  and  four-pence  a  barrel; 
and  not  felling  it  at  reafonable  rates  appointed  by  juftices 
of  peace,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  fix  (hillings  for  every  barrel,- 
kilderkin  three  (hillings  and  four-pence,  &c.  by  Jiatute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  And  brewers  are  to  make  an  entry 
at  the  excife-ofEce  once  a  week  of  liquors  brewed,  under 
penalties,  &c.  12  and  15  Car.  II.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  If 
brewers  mix  any  fugar,  melafles,  &c.  in  brewing  beer  or 
ale,  they  (hall  forfeit  twenty  pounds,  Stat.  I  Ann.  c.  3. 
f.2.  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  15.  1  IVill.  and  Mar.  c.  24. 
I  tJVill.  III.  c.  21.  9  Ann.  c.  12.  12  Ann.  fiat.  1.  c.  2. 
Brewers,  &c.  not  to  act  as  juftices  of  the  peace.  24  Geo.  II. 
c.40./ 22.  2bGed.l\.c.i^.f.i2.  &sAle,Beer, Excise. 

The  youth  defigned  for   this  bufinefs  ought  to  write  a 

good  hand,  to  be  well  verfed  in  accounts,  to  underfland 

gauging,  and  to  be  poflefled  of  a  handfome  fortune.     The 
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brewery  is  a  very  flourifhing  trade,  divided  into  feveral 
branches ;  as  that  of  brown,  or  butt  beer,  and  common 
ale,  which  is  by  far  the  largeft;  that  of  pale  ale,  commonly 
called  two  penny;  and  that  of  table-beer;  in  brewing  of 
which  many  carry  on  large  brew-houfes.  The  whole  art 
to  be  acquired,  confifts  in  experience  in  the  manner  of 
working,  in  being  a  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  malt  and 
hops,  and  in  the  conftant  attendance  of  thofe  who  have 
the  direction  from  the  mafhtun  to  the  ftore-cellar :  but 
the  apprentice  will  have  little  labour ;  all  the  dirty  heavy 
work  being  done  by  labourers,  who  have  ten  {hillings  a 
week  and  their  fmall-beer. 

The  fums  given  with  an  apprentice  are  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  guineas,  according  to  the  reputation  of  the 
matter  in  trade.  When  the  apprentice  is  out  of  his  time, 
he  either  fets  up  for  himfelf;  is  taken  in  partner,  and  has 
a  {hare  in  the  bufinefs,  in  proportion  to  the  cafh  he  is  able 
to  adventure;  or  ferves  as  a  brewer's  clerk;  few  of  whom 
have  lefs  than  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  fome  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  fums  neceffary  to  fet  up  a  London  brewer 
are  from  two  thoufand  to  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale,  or  beer, 
from  malt.  The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows  : 
a  quantity  of  water  being  boiled,  is  emptied  into  the  mafh- 
tub,  and  as  foon  as  the  vapour  is  fpent,  the  malt  is  poured 
upon  it.  But  it  muft  not  be  ftirred  till  the  malt  has  fettled 
gradually,  and  the  liquor,  on  preffing  it  down  with  the 
hand,  appears  above  it.  Then  it  muft  be  ftirred  well, 
and  covered  clofe  with  facks,  &c.  continuing  undifturbed 
for  half  an  hour. 

This  wort  being  drawn  off  into  the  receiver  or  under- 
back,  it  is  mixed  with  hops,  and  the  mafh-tub  is  to  be 
filled  again  with  boiling  liquor  out  of  the  copper ;  then 
the  wort  mixed  with  hops  is  returned  into  the  copper,  and 
boiled  an  hour  for  ftrong  ale,  if  to  be  drank  new,  and  an 
hour  and  half,  if  to  be  kept  fome  time,  always  taking  care 
to  make  the  wort  boil  reafonably  faft ;  for  if  it  fimmers 
long,  it  will  wafte  more,  and  ferment  worfe.  The  wort 
thus  boiled  with  the  hops,  is  conveyed  through  a  fieve  or 
flannel  bag,  into  the  coolers,  which  fhould  always  be 
fhallow:  for  the  thinner  the  wort  ftands,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  the  better.  From  the  coolers  it  is  drawn  off  into 
the  tun  very  cool ;  for  in  fummer  let  your  wort  be  as  cool 
as  water,  and  in  winter  only  blood  warm,  when  you  fet 
it  to  work. 

When  the  wort  is  cool  enough  for  the  fat,  a  little  yeaft 
is  mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  warm  wort  to  make  it 
ferment  in  the  hand-bowl.  And  this  fermentation  is  put 
into  the  working- tub,  and  when  it  has  raifed  a  thick  yeaft 
or  fcum  upon  the  wort  in  the  fat,  it  is  mixed  again  with 
the  hand  jet,  or  bowl.  When  it  is  fufficiently  fermented 
in  the  fat,  it  is  put  into  veffels,  and  there  fuffered  to  fer- 
ment a  kw  days  longer,  after  which  the  veffels  muft  be 
flopped  clofe,  and  not  opened  till  fit  to  drink. 

BRICKS,  are  a  fat,  reddifh  earth,  formed  into  long 
fquares,  by  means  of  a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baked  or 
burnt  in  a  kiln. 

Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  facred 
hiftory,  the  tower  of  Babel  being  built  with  them, 

Bricks  fhould  not  be  made  of  fandy  earth,  becaufe  that 
will  make  them  both  heavy  and  brittle ;  nor  muft  the  loam 
be  too  fat,  which  will  make  them  crack  in  drying ;  they 
fhould  alfo  either  be  made  in  fpring  or  autumn. 

Oil  of  bricks,  is  olive  oil  imbibed  by  heated  bricks,  and 
afterwards  diftilled  in  a  retort. 

Bricks,  are  to  be  made  between  the  firft  day  of  March 
and  the  29th  of  September,  and  fhall  be  burnt  either  in 
kilns,  or  diftinct  clamps,  &c.  Alfo  place-bricks,  when 
burnt,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  nine  inches  long,  two  inches 
and  a  half  thick,  and  four  and  a  quarter  wide,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  twenty  fhillings  a  thoufand,  &c.  Searchers  of 
bricks  and  tiles  fhall  be  appointed  by  juftices  of  peace  in 
their  quarter-feffions,  who  are  to  make  prefentments,  and 
may  be  fined  ten  pounds  for  defaults.  Combinations  to 
advance  the  price  of  bricks,  ingroffing  them,  &c.  incurs  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  and  mixing  mould,  foil,  or 
mud,  with  brick  earth,  is  liable  to  penalties.  Statute 
12  Geo,  I.  c.  35.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  But  bricks  may  be 
made  of  brick  earth  and  fea-coal  afhes  fifted,  not  exceed- 
ing a  certain  quantity;  and  cinders  or  breeze  may  be  ufed 
with  coal  in  the  burning  of  bricks,  and  Jiock-bricks,  and 
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place-bricks  may  be  burnt  in  the  fame  clamps,  being' fet  ill 
diftinct  parcels,  &c.  by  3  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  What  quantity 
of  bricks  may  be  carried  in  one  load  in  London,  6  Geo.  L 
c.  6.  Bricks  and  tiles  may  be  carried  as  ballaft.  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  29.  /  20. 

For  the  more  effectual  fecuring  the  obfervation  of  thefe 
laws,  it  was  enacted  by  12  Geo.  I.  c.  35.  and  for  the  better 
difcovering  of  offenders,  that  the  matter  and  wardens  of 
the  company  of  tilers  and  bricklayers  fhould  have  power 
to  fearch  brick-kilns,  &c.  but  they  having  permitted, 
and  even  encouraged,  divers  perfons  to  make  bricks,  con- 
trary to  the  directions  in  the  faid  act ;  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  15. 
they  are  diverted  of  that  power;  and  any  two,  three,  or 
more  perfons,  appointed  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  are 
impowered,  within  fifteen  miles  of  London,  to  go  in  the 
day-time,  into  any  grounds,  fheds,  or  places,  where  any 
clay  or  earth  fhall  be  digged  or  digging,  for  bricks  or  pan- 
tiles ;  or  any  bricks  or  pantiles  fhall  be  making,  or  made 
for  fale,  and  there  to  view,  fearch,  and  infpedt  the  fame, 
&c.  Offenders  to  forfeit  twenty  fhillings  for  every  thou- 
fand of  fuch  tiles  or  bricks :  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the 
profecutor,  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  the 
offence  (hall  be*tommitted. 

BRICKLAYER.  The  previous  qualifications  of  a 
boy  defigned  to  make  a  figure  as  a  bricklayer,  are  more 
considerable  than  is  generally  imagined.  He  fhould  have  a 
good  genius,  and  before  he  is  put  apprentice,  fhould  learn, 
not  only  arithmetic,  but  be  taught  trigonometry,  geome- 
try, and  drawing,  and  after  his  being  bound,  fhoul  J  fpend 
fome  time  in  the  ftudy  of  architecture,  in  order  to  know 
the  juft  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  &c,  In- 
deed the  common  work  of  the  bricklayer  is  merely  ranging 
his  bricks  with  great  truth  on  each  other;  but,  by  fuch  an 
education  as  is  here  recommended,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
draw  plans,  and  to  furvey  and  eftimate  buildings,  an  effen- 
tial  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  matter.  The  bricklayer  takes 
with  an  apprentice  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  according 
to  the  degree  of  bufinefs  he  is  in.  The  common  wages  of 
a  journeyman  are  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  or  three 
fhillings  a  day  ;  but  as  they  work  in  the  open  air,  they 
are  obliged  to  be  idle  feveral  months  in  the  year.  A  matter 
may  fet  up  with  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  if  his  bufinefs 
encreafes  faft,  he  will  foon  employ  fix  times  that  fum. 
He  is  paid  by  the  employers  fo  much  for  every  yard  of 
brickwork,  either  with  or  without  the  materials,  and  his 
is  a  very  profitable  bufinefs,  if  he  works  for  others ;  and 
therefore  he  is  under  the  lefs  temptation  of  launching  out 
into  building  projects  of  his  own,  by  which  bricklayers  ate 
frequently  ruined. 

BRICK-MAKER.  The  making  of  bricks  and  tiles  is 
performed  at  many  places  about  London,  where  the  matters 
rent  clay-grounds  for  that  purpofe ;  but  the  poor  boys  hired 
to  affift  the  men,  learn  one  part  of  the  bufinefs  after  ano- 
ther, till  they  underftand  the  whole,  and  become  journey- 
men; when  they  are  paid  by  the  thoufand,  according  to 
the  forts  they  make ;  there  being  ten  or  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Thefe  journeymen,  if  good 
hands,  are  faid  to  be  able  to  get  four  or  five  fhillings  a  day 
in  dry  weather  ;  but  when  it  is  wet  or  frofty,  they  are 
obliged  to  ftand  ftill.  It  is  a  profitable  bufinefs  to  the 
matter ;  few  of  whom  employ  lefs  than  five  hundred  pounds 
in  it. 

BRIDLE- CUTTER.  This  is  a  bufinefs  fet  up  to 
ferve  the  fadler,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  leather-cutter 
is  fet  up  for  the  fervice  of  the  fhoe-maker ;  and  his  bufi- 
nefs differs  from  that  of  the  leather-cutter  (who  cuts  out 
and  retails  the  leather  for  fhoes)  in  his  cutting  out  and 
felling  only  the  leather  for  faddles  and  bridles  to  the  fadler 
who  makes  them  up.  This  bufinefs  requires  no  great  ge- 
nius in  the  youth  who  is  to  be  put  apprentice  to  it,  nor 
any  extraordinary  education.  But  as  the  matters  are 
obliged  to  give  credit,  they  ought  to  have  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  trade. 

BRIDLINGTON.     Set  Burlington. 

BRIDPORT.  By  8  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  /  1.  The  havens 
and  peers  of  Bridport,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  may  be 
rebuilt,  and  fluices  made,  with  convenient  wharfs ;  the 
bailiffs  and  capital  burgeffes  of  Bridport  fhall  be  truftees  for 
the  faid  purpofes  ;  and  at  Bridport-mouth,  being  an  open 
piece  of  land,  lying  between  the  eaft  and  weft  cliffs,  and 
from  the  fea  northward  as  far  as  Irepool,  on  which  ground 
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the  ancient  harbour  was,  may  lay  out  the  new  intended 
harbour  and  piers,  and  the  fluices,  wharfs,  and  landing- 
places,  and  the  ways  to  the  harbour. 

Seel.  4.  There  (hall  be  paid  to  the  collector,  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  herein  after-mentioned,  for  every  weight  of  fait, 
for  every  1  aft  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  malt,  or  other  grain, 
for  every  chaldron,  Winchefter  meafure,  of  coals  and 
culm,  and  for  every  ton  of  other  goods  difcharged  out  of 
any  (hip  in  the  faid  haven,  or  which  (hall  be  exported 
from  thence,  one  {hilling,  to  be  paid  before  the  fame  be 
landed  ;  and  there  fhall  alfo  be  paid  for  every  fhip  of  the 
burthen  of  ten  tons  or  upwards,  which  fhall  come  into 
the  haven,  two-pence  for  every  ton  fuch  fhip,  &c.  fhall 
contain  ;  which  duties  fhall  be  paid  by  the  mafter,  &c. 

Sell.  7.  When  the  harbour  and  piers  fhall  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  monies  expended  thereon  reimburfed,  the  duties 
fhall  ceafe  ;  and  from  thenceforth  fhall  be  paid  to  the  col- 
lectors for  every  weight  of  fait,  for  every  laft  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  malt,  and  other  grain,  for  every  chaldron  of 
coals  and  culm,  Winchefter  meafure,  and  for  every  ton 
of  other  goods,  difcharged  in  the  faid  haven,  or  exported, 
fix-pence  ;  and  for  every  (hip,  &c.  which  (hall  come  into 
the  haven,  one  penny  per  ton,  and  no  more. 

BRIMSTONE,  may  be  imported.  16  Car.  I.  c.  21. 
To  what  duties  liable.     2  Will,  and  Mar.  Jeff.  2.  cap.  4. 

feci,  si- 

BRISTLE,  the  ftrong  hair  (landing  on  the  back  of  a 
hog,  or  a  wild  boar. 

Hog-brifiles  are  put  to  feveral  ufes,  particularly  in  mak- 
ing feveral  forts  of  brufhes :  they  are  commonly  fent  in 
barrels  or  hogfheads,  in  parcels  of  feveral  fizes,  which  are 
fold  by  the  weight. 

Wild  boars  brijiles  are  much  ftronger  than  hogs,  and 
are  much  more  valued,  but  then  they  are  alfo  much  dearer. 
Shoe-makers,  harnefs-makers,  fadlers,  and  others,  ufe 
them,  putting  one  of  them  as  a  needle,  or  awl,  at  the  end 
of  their  thread,  to  few  their  work. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  commodity  imported  from 
Mufcovy  and  Livonia,  by  the  way  of  Hamburgh  and 
Holland  ;  whence  it  is  fent  away  in  fmall  parcels  tied  in 
the  middle,  and  put  in  little  deal  boxes  about  a  foot  long, 
and  two  or  three  inches  broad  :  it  is  commonly  fold  by 
the  weight. 

To  what  duties  liable.     4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  f.  2. 

BRISTOL,  a  great  city,  famous  for  trade.  The 
mayor,  burgefTes,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Brifiol, 
are  confervators  of  the  river  Avon,  from  above  the  bridge 
there  to  Kingroad,  and  fo  down  the  Severn  to  the  two 
iflands  called  Holmes;  and  the  mayor  and  juftices  of  the 
faid  city  may  make  rules  and  orders  for  preferving  the  river, 
and  regulating  pilots,  matters  of  (hips,  &c.  alfo  for  the 
government  of  the  markets :  and  the  ftreets  are  to  be  kept 
clean  and  paved;  and  lamps  or  lights  hung  out  at  night. 
Slat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  23.  No  perfon  fhall  act  as 
a  broker  in  the  city  of  Brifiol,  till  admitted  and  licenfed  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  .five 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  thofe  who  employ  any  fuch  to  for- 
feit fifty  pounds,  &c.  by  fiat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  By  the 
flat .  22  Geo.  II.  c.  20  28  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  29  Geo.  II. 
c.  47.  the  flatute  Ii  and  12  Will.  III.  is  rendered  more 
effectual,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  paving  and  enlightening 
the  ftreets ;  and  divers  regulations  are  made  in  relation  to 
the  hackney-coachmen,  halliers,  draymen,  and  carters, 
and  the  markets,  and  fellers  of  hay  and  draw,  within  the 
faid  city  and  liberties  thereof. 

BRITAIN,  or  Great-Britain,  or  the  British 
Empire,  is  conftituted  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  feveral  plantations  of  America, 
thereunto  belonging ;  and  their  united  trade  does  jointly 
contribute  to  form  that  commerce,  which  the  fubjects  of 
the  Britifh  crown  carry  on,  whether  domeftic  or  foreign. 

The  commodious  fituation  of  our  country,  both  for  long 
and  (hort  voyages ;  the  many  excellent  ports  proper  for 
the  conftruction  of  an  infinite  number  of  veffels  built 
there;  the  ability  and  intrepidity  of  our  pilots  and  failors; 
a  foil  fertile  in  fruits,  corn,  and  pafturage;  our  hills  en- 
clofing  divcrfities  of  metals,  and  minerals ;  cattle  of  all 
forts;  and  more  efpecially  the  fheep  producing  thofe  pre- 
cious wools,  of  whofe  exportation  wearejuftly  fo  jealous; 
manufactures  of  almoft  every  fpecies,  and  xhe  greateft  part 
of  them  fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  countries;  our  colonies 


fo  well  eftabli/hed  in  the  new  world  ;  and  our  fettlemcnto 
(o  rich  and  fiourifhing  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  give  us  at  leaft 
as  much,  as  to  any  other  nation,  wherein  to  prove  our  ge- 
nius for  trade,  and  demonftrate  that  we  have  not  been  idle 
in  it. 

Voltaire,  in  his  tenth  letter  concerning  the  Engliflij 
fays,  that  trade  which  has  enriched  them,  has  contributed 
to  make  them  free ;  and  that  this  freedom  has  in  its  turn 
extended  their  commerce. 

This  proves  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  our  coun- 
try is  a  very  juft  one,  viz.  that  trade  is  the  nurfery  of 
failors,  that  failors  are  the  foul  of  the  navy,  that  the  navy 
is  the  fecurity  of  commerce,  and  that  thefe  two  united, 
produce  the  riches,  power,  and  glory  of  Great-Britain. 

Under  Henry  VIII.  the  trade  and  navigation  of  thefe 
kingdoms  began  confiderably  to  augment,  and  has  fince 
always  gone  on  encreafing.  We  then  engaged  in  a  confi- 
derable  commerce  to  the  Levant,  and  made  frequent  voy- 
ages to  Guinea  and  Brafil ;  but  the  Englifh  were  not  fen- 
fible  of  what  they  were  capable  in  commercial  affairs,  till 
towards  the  middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  whole  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  animated  her  fubjedts  to  the 
formation  of  different  trading  companies,  and  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  divers  manufactures  in  her  capital,  on  the 
ruins  of  thofe  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  rendered  the 
traffic  of  England  fo  fiourifhing  as  to  have  it  foon  carried 
to  Archangel,  and  extended  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  alfo  reached  the  richeft  coafts  of  Afric,  as 
well  as  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  and  there  took  fuch  a 
deep  root,  and  was  fettled  on  fuch  folid  foundations,  as  to 
remain  unmoveable,  and  to  (land  in  lefs  need  of  aggran- 
dizements, than  of  moderation. 

Although  our  domeftic  trade  is  very  c&nfiderable,  and 
of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  the  foreign  vaftly 
exceeds  it ;  and  it  is  not  becaufe  that  England  cannot  fub- 
fift  without  it,  (Providence  having  abundantly  bleffed  us 
with  every  neceffary  of  life)  but  as  foreign  trade  occafions 
an  employ  for  all  forts  of  artifts,  furnifhes  work  for  the 
poor,  and  augments  our  manufactures,  proving  an  effica- 
cious means  of  enriching  the  nation,  ilrengthening  the 
(late,  and  rendering  it  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
powers,  that  we  are  animated  to  engage  fo  deeply  in  it. 

It  is  for  this  that  the  Englilh  fpread  their  traffic  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  any  is  carried  on,  and  there  is 
no  nation  under  the  fun  that  drives  fo  great  a  trade  with 
their  own  products  and  merchandizes.  This  renders  us 
powerful  in  our  marine,  augments  the  number  of  our 
failors,  enriches  our  people,  and  procures  us  all  that  the 
univerfe  can  furniih  to  fatisfy  the  imagination,  or  content 
the  appetite.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  a  foreign  trade  that  Eng- 
land is  become  the  fupport  of  its  friends,  and  the  terror  of 
its  enemies ;  and  whilft  the  commerce  of  our  neighbours, 
the  Dutch,  confifts  chiefly  in  the  tranfportation  of  mer- 
chandizes (not  their  own)  from  one  country  to  another, 
ours  is  principally  furnifhed  and  fupported  by  the  redun- 
dant products  of  our  foil  and  induftry. 

In  this  manner  we  traffic,  I  mean  with  things  of  our 
own  growth  and  manufacture,  not  only  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  but  to  Afia,  Afric,  and  America,  and  mod  in 
our  own  (hips,  which  we  chufe  rather  to  employ,  as  well 
in  all  exportations  as  importations,  than  to  encourage 
ftrangers  coming  among  us,  to  rob  us  of  thofe  freights 
we  are  fo  capable  of  fupplying  by  our  own  marine;  for 
the  encouragement  of  which,  and  in  order  to  encreafe  its 
intereft,  our  well-adapted  laws  fecure  this  branch  of  trade 
to  us,  by  a  reftraint  on  all  ftrangers  in  their  traffic  with 
us ;  and  though  we  may  juftly  afTert  this  nation  confumes 
more  foreign  merchandizes  than  any  other  whatfoever,  yet 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  balance 
of  trade  is  in  our  favour,  and  we  hope  will  be  much  more 
fo,  fince  the  prohibition  of  cambricks  and  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  the  linen  manufactory. 

Our  trade,  as  that  of  all  other  kingdoms,  is  compofed 
of  inland  and  maritime,  though  with  great  difference  in 
regard  to  the  profits  it  leaves,  as  our  foreign  trade  certainly 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  (late  in  the  world,  in  the  three 
articles  of  which  it  confifts,  viz.  exportation,  tranfporta- 
tion, and  importation;  France  can  pretend  to  little  more 
than  the  firft  of  thefe  ;  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  two  northern 
crowns  to  the  firft  and  third ;  and  Holland  only  vies  with 
us  in  the  fecond. 
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Our  country  furnifhes  the  exporting  branch  of  commerce 
with  butter,  corn,  cattle,  cloth,  and  many  other  woollen 
manufactures,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  leather,  copperas, 
coal,  allum,  faffron,  &c. 

The  neighbouring  kingdoms  have  many  times  owed  their 
prefervation  to  our  fupplies  of  corn,  and  our-  horfes  are  ge- 
nerally efteemed  for  their  beauty,  ftrength,  and  going  ; 
neither  our  fleets  nor  ftrangers  want  any  foreign  fupplies 
for  their  victualling,  having  abundance  of  beef,  pork, 
bifket,  and  frefli  provifions,  always  ready,  befides  quanti- 
ties carried  to  the  European  and  Weft-Indian  markets. 

Our  iron  is  exported  manufactured  in  guns,  carcaffes, 
bombs,  &c.  and  our  cloths  and  woollens  are  fent  to  mod 
parts  of  the  world,  though  not  in  thofe  quantities  as  for- 
merly; many  princes  having  fettled  manufactories  of  their 
own,  to  the  no  fmall  prejudice  of  ours;  and  the  value  of 
our  exports  in  the  articles  of  cloth,  northern  dozens,  rafhes, 
kerfies,  bays,  ferges,  flannels,  perpetuanoes,  fays,  fluffs, 
frize,  penniftone,  ftockings,  caps,  blankets,  rugs,  &«. 
we  fear  do  not  exceed  the  two  millions  per  annum  that 
Dr.  D'Avenant  and  Mr.  King  fuppofed  fome  years  ago 
they  amounted  to  ;  according  to  their  calculation,  that  the 
yearly  produce  of  wool  in  England  was  about  two  millions 
fterling,  and  this  worked  up  to  import  eight  millions  ;  of 
which  they  computed,  fix  millions  for  home-confumption, 
and  the  other  two  for  exportation. 

The  other  exports  from  hence,  of  hops,  flax,  hemp, 
hats,  fhoes,  ale,  beer,  cyder,  herrings,  pilchards,  falmon, 
oyfters,  faffron,  liquorice,  optic- glaffes,  and  mathema- 
tical inftruments,  works  of  horologiography,  ribbons, 
toys,  &c.  are  prodigious,  and  of  a  value  almoft  incredible. 

The  veftme'nts,  fhoes,  hats,  and  houfhold  fluffs,  car- 
ried from  hence  yearly,  only  to  America,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
worth  at  leaft  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  This  muff, 
amount  to  a  much  larger  fum  fince  the  conquefts  from  the 
French  in  America. 

England  produces  yearly  five  million  chaldrons  of  fea- 
coal  (and  the  mines  would  furnifh  much  more  if  wanted) 
near  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  tin,  a  thoufand  fodders 
of  lead,  eight  hundred  furnaces  of  iron,  and  as  many  tons 
of  allum  ;  of  all  which  great  quantities  are  exported,  to 
the  value  at  leaft  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum. 

Secondly,  our  re-exportation  of  the  wool,  butter, 
hides,  tallow,  beef,  pork,  herrings,  pilchards,  and  fal- 
mon, from  Ireland,  have  been  reckoned  at  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

We  tranfport  alfo  annually  from  our  plantations  in 
America  (befides  what  we  confume  ourfelves)  of  fugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  about  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  ;  and  our  fifh,  pipeftaves,  malts,  beaver, 
&c.  from  New-England  and  thofe  northern  parts,  does  not 
produce  a  much  lefs  fum. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  difficult  to  enumerate  ourtranf- 
portations  and  their  value  from  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
(though  by  our  commerce  with  thefe  two  kingdoms,  we 
are  confiderable  lofers)  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  parts  in 
the  Streights,  Turkey,  Guinea,  &c.  but  the  moft  confi- 
derable of  all  is  that  of  the  commodities  brought  from  the 
Eaft- Indies,  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  of  late  years,  we  have 
tranfported  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  in  pepper,  falt-petre,  callicoes,  muflins,  filks, 
drugs,  diamonds,  &c.  after  having  retained  a  fufficiency 
for  our  own  ufe  and  confumption. 

Thirdly,  the  article  of  importation,  or  the  bringing  hi- 
ther fuch  goods  as  we  confume  among  ourfelves,  is  vaftly 
great,  though  not  equally  advantageous  from  all  countries, 
as  the  balance  of  trade  with  France  has  for  many  years 
been  againft  us,  though  we  hope  will  be  confiderably  reme- 
died by  the  prohibition  of  cambricks,  &c.  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Samuel  Fortrey,  in  his  excellent  difcourfe  on  trade, 
makes  appear,  that  we  yearly  imported  from  that  kingdom 
near  1,600,000 1.  worth  of  goods  more  than  the  value  of 
what  we  exported  thither,  viz.  in  filk,  fattins,  taffetees, 
fluffs,  armoifins,  paduafoys,  tabbies,  cloth  of  gold  and 
filver,  velvets,  ribbons,  galloons,  laces,  filk  buttons, 
about  600,000 1.  linen  400,0001.  wines  600,000 1. 
ferges  and  calons  150,0001.  hats  120,000].  hatbands, 
feathers,  fans,  girdles,  hoods,  mafks,  looking-glaffes, 
watches,  pictures,  medals,  cabinets,  cafes,  bracelets,  ta- 
blets, and  other  toys  i50,opol.  paper  100,000 1.  houfhold 


fluffs,  as  beds,  m2ttrefles,  coverlets,  hangings,  fringe-, 
&c.  100,000 1.  brandy,  cyder,  vinegar  verjuice,  &c. 
100,000 1.  Caftile  foal,  honey,  almonds,  olives,  capers, 
prunes,  &c.  150,000!.  pins,  needles,  box  and  tortoife- 
fhell  combs,  &c.  20,000 1.  perfumed  and  trimmed  gloves 
10,000  1.  fine  ironmongers  ware  40,000  1.  which  amount 
in  all  to  2,540,000 1,  per  annum,  befides  fait,  cork,  rofin, 
and  other  things,  to  a  confiderable  value  :  and  although 
this  calculation  might  poflibly  be  fomething  exaggerated, 
and  our  exports  there  not  rated  at  as  much  as  they  ought 
to  be  (Mr.  Fortrey  valuing  them  only  in  a  million  fterling) 
and  the  importation  of  many  things  prohibited  fince;  yet 
it  is  a  certain  and  lamentable  truth,  that  our  lofs  by  that 
trade  has  always  been  very  confiderable.  This  prejudice 
to  our  trade  proceeds  from  a  tafte  viciated  by  an  affected 
imitation  of  French  gaiety,  and  a  confequent  fondnefs  for 
their  toys  and  baubles  :  we  likewife  retain  too  great  an 
affection  for  their  wines,  brandies,  and  fome  other  of  their 
products,  though  our  gout  might  be  gratified  with  more 
wholefome  beverages,  and  on  terms  much  lefs  difadvanta- 
geous  to  our  country  ;  which  we  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  the  ferious  confideration  of  every  Briton ;  and  wifh  it 
may  have  a  fuitable  effect,  and  incline  all  to  put  a  helping 
hand  towards  healing  this  dreadful  difeafe  in  our  commerce, 
fo  much  tending  to  its  ruin,  and  the  emafculating  both  our 
minds  and  bodies. 

The  trade  of  Great- Britain  is  properly  divided  into  home 
and  foreign  :  each  county,  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
our  American  colonies,  under  their  refpective  heads,  fhew 
what  they  furnifh  towards  the  domeftic  trade,  either  by 
their  products,  or  manufactures  :  the  foreign  trade  is  beft 
known  by  paffing  in  review  the  ftate  of  the  trade  which 
Great-Britain  carries  on  with  other  nations  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

BROCADE,  a  kind  of  fluff,  or  cloth  of  gold,  filver, 
or  filk,  raifed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  or 
other  figures. 

BROCADE-WEAVERS.  Weaving  brocades,  or  filks 
flowered  with  various  colours,  and  enriched  with  gold  and 
filver,  is  a  very  ingenious  bulinefs,  performed  in  Spital- 
fields,  where  it  is  brought  to  the  greateft  perfection  ;  the 
filk  fluffs  made  there  of  this  kind  greatly  exceeding  in  their 
richnefs,  and  the  beauty  of  the  patterns,  thofe  made  in 
France.  But  though  this  art  requires  great  ingenuity ; 
a  journeyman  cannot  earn  above  twelve  or  fifteen  millings 
a  week.  But  were  boys  to  learn,  before  they  go  appren- 
tice, to  draw  foliages,  flowers,  birds,  &c.  they  might 
doubtlefs,  when  become  journeymen  or  mafters,  obtain 
confiderable  advantages  by  drawing  their  own  patterns. 
Some  of  the  mafters  are  very  wealthy.  The  lums  given 
with  an  apprentice,  are  from  five  to  twenty  pounds. 
For  the  laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Brocade.  See 
Gold. 

BROAD-PIECES.  Counterfeiting  them  made  high 
treafon     6  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

BROCHIA,  a  large  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Gufurate, 
feated  twelve  leagues  to  the  north  of  Surat,  on  a  river 
which,  at  eight  leagues  diftance,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea  at  two  openings,  is  reckoned  both  among  the  maritime 
and  in-land  cities.  Here,  and  in  eighty  villages  under  its 
jurifdidtion,  are  made  cotton  cloths  that  are  always  placed 
among  the  number  of  the  fined  and  moft  beautiful  of  all 
India.  The  factories  which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have 
here,  are  very  ancient,  and  fome  of  the  firft,  that  thefe 
two  nations  eftablifhed  on  this  coaft. 

BRODHALPENY,  in  fome  copies  broad-half-peny, 
and  in  others  brodbal-peny.  It  fignifies  a  fmall  toll  by 
cuftom  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  town,  for  fetting  up  of  ta- 
bles, booths,  or  boards  in  fairs  or  markets :  and  thofe  that 
were  fretd  by  the  king's  charter  of  this  cuftom,  had  this 
word  put  in  their  letters  patent ;  by  reafon  whereof  at  this 
day,  the  freedom  itfelf,  for  brevity  of  fpeech,  is  called 
broadhalfpeny.  It  feems  to  be  derived  from  three  Saxon 
words,  bret  or  bred,  that  is,  a  board,  and  halve,  that  is, 
in  the  behalf  of,  as  we  fay  in  Latin  {cujus  rei  gratia),  and 
penny,  a  toll,  which  in  all  makes  a  toll  in  the  behalf  of, 
or  for  a  board.     Cowell.  ed.  1727. 

BROKERS  are  perfons  fworn  and  authorized  by  the 
magiftracy  of  the  place  where  they  act,  and  fuch  are  al- 
ways regarded  in  preference  to  others,  who  interfere  in 
thefe  negociations  without  being  licenfed ;  as  a  credit  is 
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given  to  a  declaration  of  the  former  in  cafe  of  any  difpute, 
though  it  is  not  admitted  from  the  others;  and  in  Come 
places  thofe  who  illegally  exercife  the  function  are  fined  for 
acting  without  permiiiion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  broker  to  be  diligent,  faithful,  and 
fecret,  whether  his  dealings  be  in  exchanges,  or  ptirchafes 
ar.d  fales,  as  they  are  the  mediators  in  all  negociations ; 
and  thofe  licenfed  may  properly  be  called  public  ones, 
from  the  nature  of  their  bufinefs,  which  leads  them  to  a 
general  employ,  between  merchants,  traders,  and  remitters. 
They  are  called  at  Amfterdam,  as  well  as  here,  brokers, 
(courtiers  or  mackclaers)  though  on  the  coafts  of  Provence, 
and  up  the  Levant,  they  are  termed  cenfals,  and  at  Paris 
the  exchange-brokers  have,  for  about  a  century  pair,  bar- 
tered this  appellation  for  that  of  agents  ;  and  to  render  the 
office  yet  more  honourable,  about  fifty  years  ago  the  qua- 
lity of  king's  counfeiior  was  added  to  it,  though  the  bufi- 
nefs is  the  fame,  however  the  denomination  may  differ. 

The  number  at/worn- brokers  in  London  are  unlimited  ; 
at  Amfterdam  there  are  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  Chri- 
ftians,  and  twenty-two  Jews,  acting  in  trade  and  exchanges  ; 
beiides  which,  there  are  many  who  practife  (as  they  do 
here)  unlworn  and  unlicenfed,  to  whofe  teftimony  no  re- 
gard is  paid  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

Thofe  who  exercife  the  function  of  brokers  ought  to  be 
men  of  honour,  and  capable  of  their  bufinefs  ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  both  the  cred.t  and  fortune  of  thofe  that  em- 
play  them  may,  in  feme  meafure,  be  faid  to  be  in  their 
,  and  therefore  they  fhould  avoid  babbling,  and  be 
■prudent  in  their  i.flice ;  which  confifts  in  one  fole  point, 
that  is,  to  hear  all,  and  fay  nothing;  fo  that  they  ought 
never  to  fpeak  of  the  negociations,  tranfacled  by  means  of 
their  intervention  or  relate  any  ill  report,  which  they  may 
have  heard  agamft  a  drawer,  nor  ofFer  his  bills  to  thofe 
who  have  fpreaJ  it. 

Before  offering  any  bills  of  exchange,  which  a  broker 
umiffioned  about,  he  ought  to  .afk  the  perfon  he  ap- 
plies to,  whether  he  wants  bilis  for  fuch  a  place,  or  hath 
y  to  difpofe  of;  and  if  this  merchant  queries  whofe 
the  bilis  are  which  he  has  to  negociate,  he  ought  not  to 
inform  him  till  his  reply  lets  him  know  whether  he  wants 
any  or  not. 

When  a  merchant  has  difcovered  his  intentions  to  draw, 
or  that    he    has    bills   to   negociate,    the   broker   fliould 
offer  them,    purely  and  fimply,  without   any   exaggera- 
tion  in   their   favour    or  disfavour;    and    if  he   to  whom 
ire  propofed  refufes  them,  with  faying  they  do  not 
im,  it  would  be  not  only  improper,  but  impertinent 
in  the  broker,  to  afk  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  refufal,  and  the 
height  of  imprudence  in  him  to  amplify  their  goodnefs, 
or  the  folvency  of  their  owner,  in  order  to  induce  the  re- 
fufer  to  change  his  intentions,  and  take  them  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  he  ought  to  take  care  never  to  deceive  the  contract- 
:  tics,  but  to   be  fincere  in  all  his  actions,  without 
any  artifice  to  attain  his  purpofed  end  in  his  negocia- 
tions ;  and  above  all,  he  fhould  avoid  offering  things  for 
.  he  has  no  authority,  as  he  may  betaken  at  his  word, 
and  have  the  negociation  remain  for  his  own  account,  to 
his  r.o  fma'.l   diladvantage   (if  known)  both  of  purfe  and 
credit ;  and  the  fame  may  happen  in  purchafes  and  fales,  as 
in  exchanges. 

A  broker  fliould  take  care  in  making  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  pei ions,  to  be  well  allured  of  the  place  to  be 
irn  on,  and  when  he  is,  where  there  is  a  fettled  ufance, 
he  has  nothing  to  treat  of  but  the  price  ;  though,  in 
the  parties  agree  on  an  exchange  for  a  place  where  the  time 
of  the  bills  running  is  uncertain,  that  of  payment  muft 
be  fixt,  with  every  other  requilite  to  conclude  the  bargain. 
When  a  broker  has  adjufled  a  remifs,  he  muft  enquire 
of  the  remitter  to  whom  he  will  have  the  bills  pay 
and  lhouli  always  c  .lips  of  paper  on  a  poll-day 

in  h;s  pocket,  on  which  to  note  it,  as  alfo  the  fum  agreed 
for  the  time  of  payment,  to  whom  payable,  from  whom 
value   is  to  be  received,  at  what  price  the  exchange 
was  concluded,  and   the  day  it  was  agreed  on,   which  me- 
.  give  the  drawer,  and  enter  a  duplicate 
thereof  in  his  book,  that  nuy   ferve  as  a  teftimonial,  in 
of  any  difpute  between  the  contracting  parties. 
It  is  the  broker's  obligation  to  call  for  the  bills,  and  carry 
them  in  time  to  the  remitter,  though  this  is  a  good  deal  out 
if  ircat  metropohs,  where  the  merchant  com- 

monly fends  a  clerk  with  '.hem,  tolelTen  the  broker's  trouble. 
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A  prudent  merchant  will  never  attach  himfelf  entir; 
to  one  broker  for  fixing  the  price  of  the  exchange,  nor  will 
prefer  one  to  another  in  the  execution  of  his  commiflion, 
either  through  favour  or  friendfhip  ;  but  he  who  offers  ibis 
moft  beneficial  terms  fhould  be  the  agent  on  thatoccafion, 
and  by  fuch  behaviour  he  difobliges  no  body,  but  rather 
ftimulates  an  emulation  in  them  to  procure  his  advantage. 

It  is  a  great  fault  in  a  merchant  whofe  credit  is  not  well 
eftabliflied,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  draw,  to  make  ufe  of 
a  broker  who  is  but  young  in,  or  ignorant  of  his  bufinefs  ; 
and  he  who  draws  in  virtue  of  a  letter  of  attorney  for 
another's  account  is  obliged  to  declare  it  to  the  broker, 
who  muft,  in  confequence,  contract  in  the  name  of  the 
conftituent,  and  not  in  his  who  gave  the  order. 

An  exchange  once  concluded  with  the  broker,  or  by  his 
mediation,  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution;  as  it  is 
both  unfair  and  illegal  for  either  the  drawer  or  remitter  to 
retract  their  words  given.  And  if  a  broker  concludes  any 
thing  either  without  or  exceeding  orders,  more  efpeciallv 
at  an  inferior  price,  the  merchant  has  juft  reafon  to  refent 
it,  (though  the  broker  offers  fatisfaftion)  as  his  credit  is  con- 
cerned, and  may  be  hurt  beyond  a  poffibility  of  repara- 
tion. The  bills  of  young  beginners  may  be  offered  by  a 
broker,  but  if  he  frequently  tenders  fuch  as  are  notoriouily 
in  difrepute,  he  muft  greatly  fuffer  in  his  reputation  ; 
more  efpecially  if  he  takes  on  him  to  recommend  them  ; 
and  if  he  fubmits  to  be  employed  by  one  he  knows  to  be 
infolvent,  or  near  being  fo,  and  endeavours  to  draw  cr 
remit  for  him  when  certain  that  his  bdls  will  not  be  an- 
fwered,  or  he  as  a  remitter  does  not  comply  with  his  en- 
gagements, he  ought  to  be  feverely  punifhed  for  his  kna- 
very;  and  his  being  deprived  of  any  future  bufinefs  is  the 
leaft  he  can  expect,  though  the  punifhment  is  not  adequate 
to  his  deferts. 

A  broker  fhould  never  afk  more,  nor  admit  left,  than 
what  the  law  and  cuftom  allow  him  ;  this  for  exchanges  in 
London  is  always  one  per  mill,  for  each  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, (though  on  purchafes  or  fales  one  half  per  cent. )  and 
at  Amfterdam  the  tariff  is  fettled  at  three  ftivers  for  a  hun- 
dred guilders,  the  half  payable  by  the  drawer,  and  the 
other  moiety  by  the  remitter,  as  follows,  viz. 

I.     s.     p. 
A  thoufand  ducats  400 

A  thoufand  dollars  on  Genoa  or  Leghorn  400 

A  thoufand  ducats  on  Madrid,  or  any  other  part 

of  Spain  4  10     o 

A  thoufand  crufados  on  Lifbon,  or  any  other 

part  of  Portugal  400 

A  hundred  pounds  fterling  on  London,  or  any 

other  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  1  id  o 
A  thoufand  crowns  on  Paris,  or  any  other  part 

of  France  1   10     o 

Though  when  the  exchange  was  very  high, 

brokerage  was  in  proportion,  and  formerly 

Guild.  4.  10.  were  paid  on  negociating 

the  thoufand  crowns. 

A  thoufand   rixdollars  on  Francfort,  Leipzick, 

or  Breflaw  3   10     O 

A  hundred  livres  de  grofs  (or  fix  hundred  guil- 
ders) on  Dantzick,  Coningfberg,  Antwerp, 
Lifle,  and  all  Flanders  and  Brabant  o   iS     O 

A  thoufand  daelders  on  Hamburgh  (computed 

l666i  guilders)  2   10     O 

A  thoufand  guilders  on  Rotterdam,    and  other 

parts  of  Holland  1   10     o 

A  thoufand   guilders  bank  money  changed  into 

current  100 

A  thoufand  guilders  of  gold  changed  into  filver, 

and  per  contra  1     o     G 

Five  hundred  livres  de  grofs  for  an  Eaft-India 

action  600 

And  in  prrportion  on  other  places  of  exchange;  not 

but  that  feme  brokers  impofe  on  people  they  find  ignorant  of 

the  above-mentioned  regulations  andcuftoms,  but  this  is  a 

cheat,  which  no  honeft  man  will  be  guilty  of. 

At  Paris  brokerage  is  one-  fourth  per  cent,  and  at  Lyons 
forty  fols  is  commonly  given  for  three  thoufand  livres  tour- 
r.ois,  half  by  the  taker,  and  half  by  the  giver  of  the  bill  ; 
and  at  this  laft  place  any  one  is  permitted  to  exercife  the 
function  of  a  broker,  it  beine  a  free  city. 

At  Venice  brokerage  is  twe-thirds  per  mill,  at  Genoa 

one-third  per  cent,  at  Leghorn  one  half  per  mill,  at  Bo- 
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logna  one  fol  per  hundred  crowns ;  and  in  all  other  bank- 
ing cities  according  to  what  the  government  has  fettled. 

By  Jlat.  6  Ann.  c.  16.  /  4.  all  perfons  that  fhall  aft  as 
brokers  within  London,  fhall  be  admitted  by  the  court  of 
mayor  and  aldermen,  under  fuch  direftions  for  their  good 
behaviour  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit ;  and  fhall,  upon  their 
admiffion,  pay  to  the  chamberlain  forty  fhillings  ;  and 
fhall  alfo  yearly  pay  forty  fhillings  upon  the  29th  of  Sept. 
for  the  ufe  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of 
the  city  of  London. 

Seel.  5.  If  any  perfon  fhall  take  upon  him  to  aft  as  a 
broker,  or  employ  any  under  him  to  aft  as  fuch  within  the 
faid  city,  not  being  admitted ;  every  fuch  perfon  fhall  for- 
feit to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  &c.  for  every  offence 
twenty-five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  aftion  of  debt  in 
the  name  of  the  chamberlain  in  any  of  her  majefty's  courts 
of  record. 

Stat.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  121.  Every  perfon  employed 
as  a  broker,  folicitor,  or  otherwife,  in  behalf  of  any  other 
perfon,  to  make  any  bargain  or  contraft  for  the  buying  or 
felling  of  any  tallies,  orders,  &c.  or  intereft  in  any  joint 
flock  erefted  by  aft  of  parliament,  or  letters  patent,  or 
bonds  of  any  company  thereby  erefted,  who  fhall  take  any 
money  or  reward  exceeding  two  fhillings  and  nine-pence 
for  every  hundred  pounds,  and  fo  in  proportion,  for  his 
fervice  in  foliciting  or  procuring  fuch  contraft  or  bargain, 
fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds,  with  cofts,  to  fuch  perfon  as 
will  fue  for  the  fame  in  any  of  her  majefty's  courts  of  re- 
cord at  Weftminfter. 

Stat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /.  18.  All  undertakings  by  public 
fubfcription,  relating  to  fifheries,  and  other  affairs  of  trade, 
and  afting  as  corporate  bodies  without  charter,  or  under 
charters  intended  for  other  purpofes,  or  under  obfolete  char- 
ters, and  tending  to  the  common  grievance  of  his  majefty's 
fubjefts  in  their  trade,  and  all  public  fubfcriptions,  receipts, 
payments,  transfers,  and  other  things  for  proceeding  in 
fuch  undertaking,  and  particularly  the  afting  as  a  corporate 
body,  by  raifing  transferable  flocks,  the  transfering  any 
fhare  in  fuch  flocks  without  legal  authority  ;  and  all  aft- 
ing under  any  charter  fomerly  granted  for  particular  pur- 
pofes therein  expreffed,  by  perfons  who  fhall  ufe  or  en- 
deavour to  ufe  the  fame  charters  for  raifing  a  capital  flock, 
or  for  making  transfers  of  fuch  flock,  not  intended  by  fuch 
charter  to  be  raifed  or  transferred,  and  all  afting  under  any 
obfolete  charter,  become  void  or  voidable  by  non-ufer  or 
abufer,  or  for  want  of  making  lawful  eleftion,  fhall  be 
deemed  illegal  and  void. 

Seel.  19.  All  fuch  unlawful  undertakings,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings therein  ;  fhall  be  deemed  public  nufances,  and  all 
offenders  therein  being  convifted  upon  information  or  in- ' 
diftment  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter, Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  fhall  be  liable  to  fuch 
payments  whereto  perfons  convifted  for  public  nufances 
are  by  any  laws  of  this  realm  liable;  and  fhall  moreover 
incur  fuch  farther  pains,  &c.  as  were  provided  by  the  fta- 
tuteof  provifion  and  praemunire.     16  Rich.  II.  c.  5. 

Seel.  20.  If  any  merchant  or  trader  fhall  fuffer  any  par- 
ticular damage  by  occafion  of  any  undertaking,  &c.  by 
this  aft  declared  unlawful,  he  fhall  have  his  remedy  by 
aftion  on  this  ftatute  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  re- 
cord, and  fhall  recover  treble  damages  with  cofts. 

Sell.  21.  If  any  broker,  or  perfon  afting  as  a.  broker,  for 
himfelf,  or  in  behalf  of  any  others,  fhall  bargain,  fell  or 
buy,  or  contraft  for,  any  fhare  or  intereft  in  any  of  the 
undertakings  hereby  declared  unlawful,  he  fhall  not  only 
be  difabled  to  aft  as  a  broker,  but  fhall  alfo  forfeit  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  in- 
former, with  cofts. 

Seel.  22.  Nothing  herein  fhall  extend  to  any  undertak- 
ings eftablifhed  before  June  24,  1 7 18. 

Set!.  23.  This  aft  fhall  not  prejudice  the  two  corpora- 
tions for  affurance  of  fhips,  &c. 

SeiJ.  24.  This  aft  fhall  not  hinder  the  South-Sea  com- 
pany from  enjoying  fuch  powers  as  belong  to  them,  except 
as  to  infurance  upon  fhips  and  merchandize  at  fea,  or  go- 
ing to  fea. 

SeiJ.  25.  This  aft  fhall  not  reftrain  the  carrying  on  of 
any  home  or  foreign-trade  in  partnerfhip,  except  only  as 
to  the  infuring  of  fhips,  and  lending  money  on  bottomry. 

Seel.  27.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  extend  to  any  corpo- 
ration formerly  erefted  for  the  carrying  on  a  trade,  which 
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they  have  publickly  continued  to  exercife ;  or  to  fubfcrip- 
tions for  enlarging  thecapital  ftock  of  the  South-Sea  company. 
Self.  28.  Nothing  herein  fhall  extend  to  hinder  the 
Eaft- India  company  from  enjoying  all  fuch  powers  as  be- 
long to  them. 

Stat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  /  1.  No  perfon  fhall  exercife 
the  employment  of  a  broker  within  the  city  of  Briftol,  or 
within  five  miles  thereof,  in  making  bargains  between  mer- 
chant and  merchant,  or  tradefmen,  or  other  perfons,  con- 
cerning their  merchandizes  to  be  bought  and  fold,  or  con- 
cerning monies  to  be  taken  up  by  exchange,  till  he  fhall  be 
firft  admitted  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  coun- 
cil of  Briftol,  and  fuch  reftriftions,  for  his  good  behaviour ; 
and  as  to  fees,  and  the  number  of  brokers,  as  the  fai<t 
mayor,  &c.  fhall  think  fit. 

Seel.  2.  Upon  the  admittance  of  any  broker,  fuch  per- 
fon fhall  take  his  oath  to  the  effeft  following,  viz. 

I,  A.  B.  do  fincerely  promife  and  fwear,  that  I  will 
truly  and  faithfully  execute  and  perform  the  office  and  em- 
ployment .of  a  broker  between  party  and  party  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  duty  of  the  faid  office  and  employment, 
without  fraud  or  collufion,  to  the  beft  of  my  fkill  and 
knowledge,  and  according  to  the  tenor  and  purport  of  the 
aft,  intituled,  An  Aft  for  the  Admiffion  and  Regulation  of 
Brokers  within  the  city  of  Briftol. 

Seel.  3.  Which  oath  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of 
Briftol  fhall  adminifter;  and  fuch, every  perfon  at  the  time  of 
his  admittance,  fhall  with  fureties  enter  into  obligation  to 
the  mayor,  &c.  of  the  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
with  condition  there  under-written,  to  the  effeft  follow- 
ing, viz. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  whereas 
the  above  bounden  A.  B.  is  fworn  and  admitted  a  broker, 
purfuant  to  the  ftatute  in  that  behalf  lately  made  ;  now 
therefore,  if  the  faid  A.  B.  do  and  fhall,  well  and  truly 
ufe,  and  execute,  and  perform  the  employment  and  office 
of  a  broker  between  party  and  party,  without  fraud,  covin, 
or  any  corrupt,  or  crafty  devices,  according  to  the  purport, 
true  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  faid  ftatute  in  that  cafe 
lately  made  and  provided,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void, 
or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Seel.  4.  Every  perfon,  at  the  time  of  his  admittance, 
fhall  pay  to  the  town  clerk  of  Briftol,  ten  fhillings,  as 
the  fee  of  admittance. 

Seel.  5.  The  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  fhall  order 
the  names  of  all  fuch  brokers,  and  the  places  of  their  habi- 
tation, to  be  affixed  on  the  Tholfel,  and  in  the  council- 
houfe,  and  other  public  places  within  the  city. 

Seel.  6.  If  any  perfon  fhall  aft  as  broker,  not  being 
fworn  and  admitted,  he  fhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds. 
And  if  any  perfon  fhall  knowingly  employ  any  perfon  as  a 
broker,  not  being  fworn,  he  fhall  forfeit  fifty  pounds. 

Seel.  7.  Every  fworn  broker  fhall  keep  a  broker's  book, 
in  which  he  fhall  enter  all  contrafts  that  he  fhall  make, 
within  three  days  after  making,  with  the  parties  name; 
and  if  fuch  broker  fhall  omit  to  enter  fuch  contraft,  &c. 
he  fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds. 

Seel.  8.  Every  fuch  broker  fhall  carry  about  him  a  medal 
of  filver,  upon  which  fhall  be  his  majefty's  arms,  and  on 
the  reverfe,  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  with  the  name 
of  fuch  broker,  which  medal  he  fhall  produce,  if  required, 
at  the  concluding  of  every  bargain  by  him  made,  to  the 
parties  concerned,  on  pain  to  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Seel.  9.  If  any  fuch  broker  fhall  deal  for  himfelf  in  re- 
mittance of  monies,  or  buy  any  goods  to  fell  again  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  fhall  make  profit  in  buying  or  felling  any 
goods,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  perfon,  fave  in  the  way 
of  a  broker  only,  he  fhall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  twenty 
pounds,  for  the  fecond  offence  fifty  pounds,  and  for  the 
third  offence  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  being  convifted  of 
fuch  third  offence,  fhall  be  incapable  to  aft  as  a  broker 
within  the  city  of  Briftol. 

Seel.  10.  All  forfeitures  given  by  this  aft  fhall  be  reco- 
vered by  aftion  of  debt,  &c.  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts 
of  record ;  one  moiety  whereof  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  the 
corporation  of  Briftol,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  who 
fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

Seel.  11.  The  aft  fhall  be  a  public  aft. 
Stat.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  f.  I.     All  contrafts,  upon  which 
any  premium  fhall  be  given  for  liberty  to  put  upon,  deliver, 
accept,  or  refufe,  any  public  ftock  or  fecurities,  and  all 
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wagers,  puts,  and  refufals,  relating  to  the  prefent  or  fu- 
ture price  of  ffock  or  fecurities,  (hall  be  void  ;  and  all  pre- 
miums upon  fuch  contracts  or  wagers  (hall  be,  reftored  to 
the  perfon  who  fball  pay  the  fame,  who  fhall  be  at  liberty, 
within  fix  months  from  the  making  fuch  contract,  or  lay- 
ing fuch  wager,  to  fue  for  the  fame,  with  double  colts ; 
and  it  (hall  be  fufficient  therein  for  the  plaintiff  to  alledge, 
that  the  defendant  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  or  has  re- 
ceived to  the  plaintiff's  ufe,  the  money  or  premium  fo  paid, 
whereby  the  plaintiff's  action  accrued  according  to  the  form 
of  this  ftatute,  without  fetting  forth  the  fpecial  matter. 

Sell.  2.  Perfons,  who  by  this  act  fhall  be  liable  to  be 
fued,  {hall  alfo  be  obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath  fuch  bill  as 
fhall  be  preferred  in  equity,  for  difcovering  any  fuch  con- 
tract or  wager,  and  the  premium  given. 

Sett.  3.  Provided  that  the  plaintiffs,  relaters,  or  informers 
in  fuch  bill,  give  fecurity  to  anfwer  cofts. 

Seel.  4.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  make  any  fuch  contract, 
upon  which  any  premium  fhall  be  given  for  liberty  to  put 
upon,  deliver,  accept,  or  refufe  any  public  ftock  or  fecu- 
rities, or  any  contract  in  the  nature  of  puts  and  refufals, 
or  fhall  lay  any  wager  (except  fuch  who  fhall  bona  fide  fue, 
and  with  effect  pi ofecute,  for  the  recovery  of  the  premium 
paid  by  them  ;  and  except  fuch  who  fhall  voluntarily,  before 
fuit  commenced,  repay  or  tender  fuch  premium  as  they 
fhall  have  received  ;  and  alfo  except  fuch  as  fhall  difcover 
fuch  tranfactions  in  any  court  of  equity)  fhall  forfeit  five 
hundred  pounds.  And  all  perfons  negociating  or  writing 
fuch  contract,  fhall  likewife  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  penalties  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  or  in- 
formation in  any  of  his  majefly's  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter ;  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  them  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

Sell.  5.  No  money  or  other  confideration  fhall  be  volun- 
tarily given  or  received  for  the  compounding  any  difference 
for  the  not  delivering  or  receiving  any  public  ftock  or  fecu- 
rities, but  all  fuch  contracts  fhall  be  fpecially  executed  ; 
and  all  perfons  who  fhall  voluntarily  compound  fuch  diffe- 
rence, fhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  one  moiety  to  his 
majefty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  them  who  fhall  fue  for 
the  fame. 

Sea.  6.  No  perfon  who  fhall  fell  ftock  to  be  delivered 
and  paid  for  on  a  certain  day,  and  which  is  refufed  or 
neglected  to  be  paid  for,  fhall  be  obliged  to  transfer 
the  fame ;  but  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  perfons  to  fell 
fuch  ftock  to  any  other,  and  to  receive  or  recover  from 
the  perfon  who  firft  contracted  for  the  fame,  the  damage 
which  fhall  be  fuftained. 

Seel.  7.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  who  fhall  buy 
ftock,  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  on  a  future  day,  and 
which  fhall  be  refufed  or  neglected  to  be  transferred,  to 
buy  the  like  quantity  of  fuch  ftock  of  any  other  perfon, 
at  the  current  market-price,  and  to  recover  and  receive 
from  the  perfon  who  firft  contracted  to  deliver  the  fame, 
the  damage  fuftained. 

Seel.  8.  All  contracts  which  fhall  be  made  for  the  buy- 
ing or  transferring  of  ftock,  whereof  the  perfon  on  whofe 
behalf  the  contract  fhall  be  made  to  transfer  the  fame, 
fhall  not,  at  the  time  of  making  fuch  contract,  be  actu- 
ally pofTefTed  in  his  own  right,  or  in  the  name  of  truftees, 
fhall  be  void  ;  and  every  perfon  on  whofe  behalf,  and  with 
whofe  confent,  any  contract:  fhall  be  made  to  fell  ftock, 
whereof  fuch  perfon  fhall  not  be  actually  poffeffed  in  his 
own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  truftees,  fhall  forfeit  five 
hundred  pounds,  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  them  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame ;  and  every 
broker  or  agent,  who  fhall  negociate  any  fuch  contract, 
and  fhall  know  that  the  perfon,  on  whofe  behalf  fuch  con- 
tract fhall  be  made,  is  not  poffeffed  of  ftock,  fhall  forfeit 
one  hundred  pounds,  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  them  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

Self.  9.  Every  perfon  receiving  brokerage  in  the  buying 
or  difpofingof  flocks,  fhall  keep  ^broker's  book,  in  which 
he  fhall  enter  all  contracts,  with  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pal parties ;  and  fuch  broker,  who  fhall  not  keep  fuch 
book,  or  fhall  wilfully  omit  to  enter  any  fuch  contracts, 
fhall  forfeit  fifty  pounds,  one  moiety  to  hjs  majefty, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  them  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 
Seel.  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  fhall  extend  to  any  contracts 
for  the  purchafe  or  fale  of  ftock,  to  be  made  with  the  pri- 
vity of  the  accomptant-general  of  the  court  of  chancery, 


in  purfuance  of  any  decree  or  order  of  the  faid  court. 

Self.  n.  Nothing  in  this  act  fhall  hinder  any  perfon 
from  lending  money  on  ftock,  fo  as  no  premium  be  paid 
more  than  legal  intereft. 

Self.  12.    This  act  {hall  continue  three  years. 

Made  perpetual.      10  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming  a  fhip,  is  burning  off 
the  filth  fire  has  contracted  on  her  fides,  with  furze,  ftraw, 
reeds,  &c. 

BROOM-MAKER.  The  makers  of  birch  or  heath 
brooms  are  confined  to  about  half  a  dozen  matters,  who 
live  in  Kent-ftreet,  Southwark,  and  return  feveral  hun- 
dreds a  year  in  this  trifling  article;  fome  of  them  having 
upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds  ftock  conftantly  by  them, 
depofited  in  their  yards  in  great  flocks  of  brooms  of  a  pro- 
digious height.  We  do  not  find  that  they  take  apprentices : 
their  work  is  done  by  men  and  poor  women,  who,  it  is  faid, 
get  from  eight  to  fixteen  {hillings  a  week. 

BRUCK,  in  Switzerland,  is  a  town  on  the  Aar,  and 
one  of  the  great  pafies  for  goods  both  by  land  and  water  : 
the  river  here  is  very  deep,  and  fhut  in  above  the  town 
among  rocks,  that  renders  its  courfe  extremely  rapid,  form- 
ng  an  elbow  called  the  Fall  of  Bruck,  which  was  formerly 
efteemed  very  dangerous,  but  now  the  boatmen  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  fuch  :  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  fome 
woollen  {lockings  are  knit,  and  here  are  alfo  feveral  looms 
for  weaving  them. 

BRUNSWICK.  The  dutchy  of  Brunfwick  carries  oa 
a  trade  of  fome  confequence  with  Bohemia.  The  coun- 
try abounds  in  hops,  which  are  efteemed  the  beft  in  all 
Germany :  they  have  likewife  great  plenty  of  turnips,  of 
the  feeds  of  which  they  make  good  oil. 

The  city  of  Brimfwick  was  once  imperial,  and  a  rich 
and  powerful  Hans-town ;  but  after  many  ftruggles,  being 
taken  by  the  duke  Rodolph  Auguftus,  many  of  the  mer- 
chants and  tradefmen  removed  to  other  places,  and  many 
of  their  noble  houfes,  warehoufes,  and  halls,  are  now 
empty,  or  converted  to  other  ufes.  The  city,  however, 
is  ftiil  rich  and  populous,  though  much  fhorc  of  what  ic 
was  when  free.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  tanning  leather, 
and  in  brewing  mum  from  a  malt  made  of  barley,  with  a 
fmall  mixture  of  wheat,  well  hopped.  There  is  a  thin 
weak  fort  for  their  common  drink ;  but  what  they  call  fhip 
mum  is  fcarce  drinkable,  till  it  has  purged  itfelf  at  fea,  by 
which  they  tranfport  great  quantities  abroad. 

Betwixt  the  city  of  Brunfwick,  Goflar,  and  Thuringia, 
is  the  great  mountain  of  Hartz,  with  the  towns  and  rich 
mines  of  Rammelfburg,  Wildman,  Claufthall,  Lanten- 
thall,  Cellerfelt,  or  Zellerfield,  and  Grinde,  or  Grunde. 
Thefe  belong  in  common  to  the  families  of  Hanover  and 
Brunfwick,  but  the  greateft  (hare  to  the  former.  There 
are  above  one  hundred  and  ten  that  are  called  capital 
mines,  feveral  of  which  have  many  fmaller  ones  belonging 
to  them.  Some  of  them  are  worked  at  the  elector  of  Ha- 
nover's charge,  and  the  reft  farmed  out ;  fo  that  they  bring 
in  a  great  revenue,  nine  hundred  thoufand  dollars  having 
been  coined  in  one  year,  from  that  of  Claufthall  alone; 
and  the  adjacent  country  is  well  ftored  with  wood  for  work- 
ing them.  They  all  lie  together,  according  to  Moll,  in 
the  north-eaft  corner  of  Grubenhagen,  on  the  borders  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Hildefheim.  The  mines  of  Rammelf- 
burg, a  high  mountain  near  the  city  of  Goflar,  forty-three 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  Hanover,  were  difcovered  in  the 
year  972,  by  one  Ramme,  whofe  horfe's  foot  turning  up 
a  piece  of  ore,  as  he  was  hunting,  the  duke  Otho  I.  got 
a  company  of  Franks,  who  underftood  minerals,  to  refine 
the  metal,  from  whom  the  neighbouring  town  of  Franken- 
burg  had  its  name.  The  miners  encreafing,  they  found 
out  that  of  Wildman  in  1045,  and  that  of  Zellerfield, 
which  is  the  chief,  in  1070.  Here  the  overfeer  of  the 
mines  keeps  his  court,  and  pays  the  workmen  every  Sa- 
turday. The  chief  minerals  in  thefe  mines  are  filver, 
lead,  and  two  forts  of  copper ;  one  melted  from  the  ore, 
and  the  other  made  by  vitriol-water,  in  which,  with  great 
art,  it  is  faid,  they  fteep  great  plates  of  iron  in  troughs. 
They  find  many  other  profitable  minerals  here,  though 
the  naufeous  fmells  are  often  fatal  to  the  workmen;  as, 
1.  Grey  vitriol.  2.  The  ink-ftone  of  many  colours; 
from  which  two,  brayed  and  boiled  together,  is  made 
green  vitriol.  3.  Another  vitriol,  which  grows  like  icicles, 
and  is  ufed  without  any  futther  cleanfing.    4.  Blue  vitriol, 
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from   copper   ore.     5.     White   vitriol,    from    lead    ore.  j 
6.  Mify,  of  the  nature  and  colour  of  brimftone.     7.  Brim- 
ftone,   from  a  peculiar  fort  of  ore,  from   whence   drop 
the  fores  fulphuris,    which    ufually   coagulate   like  ici- 
.  cles. 

BRUNT-ISLAND,  a  duty  of  two  pennies  Scots  upon 
ale  there.      6  Geo.  I.   c.  28.     20  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

BRUSH-MAKER.  This  bufmefs  requires  no  great  de- 
gree of  ffrength,  nor  any  extraordinary  ingenuity  to  be- 
come fully  mafterof  it;  and  it  is  intirely  independent  on 
education,  which  if  it  be  ever  fo  liberal,  cannot  enable 
one  to  improve  the  art.  The  brujh-maker  makes  hair- 
brooms,  and  brufhes  of  all  forts.  The  principal  part  of 
his  materials  are  hogs-briftles,  which  he  picks,  combs, 
and  cuts  into  lengths  fit  for  the  various  kinds  of  brufhes. 
The  wooden  part  of  the  brufh  or  broom  he  forms  with  an 
inftrument  much  of  the  nature  of  that  ufed  by  the  laft- 
maker.  From  five  to  ten  pounds  is  given  with  an  appren- 
tice, and  the  journeyman  earns  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
fhillings  a  week.  Their  hours  of  working  are  from  fix  to 
nine.  A  brtijh-maker  may  employ  in  trade  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  pounds. 

BRUTE  WEIGHT,  is  when  merchandize  are  weighed 
with  the  cafes  or  package,  and  pay  the  duties  of  import  or 
export  on  the  brute  weight,  which  is  thus  diftinguiftied  from 
net  tceight,  whereby  a  deduction  is  made  for  the  weight  of 
the  package,  freight,  and  other  confiderable  expences. 
Several  commodities  pay  the  duties  by  brute  weight,  and 
others  by  net  weight. 

BRYONIA  ALBA,  in  botany,  white  bryony. 

The  white  bryony  root  is  one  of  the  largeft  roots  we  are 
acquainted  with.  It  is  of  an  oblong  fhape,  and  is  fre- 
quently the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  fometimes  of  twice 
or  three  times  that  bignefs. 

The  expreffed  juice  of  the  root  is  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  and 
naufeous  tafte,  and  gives  fome  tokens  of  its  containing  an 
acid.  It  is  an  attenuant  and  refoh'ent ;  it  powerfully 
diffolves  vil'cid  humours,  and  carries  them  off  by  ftool, 
and  fometimes  by  vomit;  but  it  is  a  rough  medicine,  and 
muft  be  given  with  great  caution  ;  when  dried,  it  becomes 
much  more  gentle  in  its  operation,  purging  only  down- 
ward. It  is  given  with  fuccefs  in  dropfies,  afthmas,  hy- 
fteric  complaints,  and  even  in  palfies  and  epilepfies ;  it  is 
much  more  powerful  in  all  thefe  intentions,  when  frefh; 
but  it  fjhould  be  corrected  with  an  addition  of  cream  of 
tartar,  vinegar,  or  fome  of  the  aromatics. 

BUBBLES,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked  and 
deceived,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  1.  Thofe  which  we  may 
properly  enough  term  trading-bubbles.  And,  2.  Stock,  or 
fund  bubbles.  The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  latter  at  different  times ;  as  in  France  and  England 
in  1719  and  1720,  and  when  any  remarkable  alterations 
have  been  made,  with  regard  to  the  property  of  our  mo- 
nied  corporations. 

In  order  to  give  the  more  fpacious  colouring  to  trading- 
bubbles,  they  have  been  generally  undertaken  by  fuch 
crafty  and  defigning  fellows,  who  have  had  art  enough  to 
magnify  the  imaginary  gain  of  their  projects,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  large  fubferiptions  before- hand,  that  a  few  of  the 
cunning  ones  may  fuddenly  grow  immenfely  rich,  at  the 
expence,  and  by  the  unwarinefs  of  numbers,  who  mean 
only  to  make  a  reafonable  advantage  of  their  money,  ra- 
ther than  let  it  lie  dead. 

As  numbers  have  been  egregioufly  duped  and  impofed 
on,  and  many  families  ruined  and  undone  by  trading 
fchemes,  that  have  no  foundation  but  in  deceit  and  villainy, 
it  may  be  ufeful,  efpecially  to  the  growing  and  unexpe- 
rienced generation,  to  throw  fome  cautions  in  their  way, 
with  refpect  to  public  impofitions  of  this  kind. 

Many  of  thefe  nefarious  defigns  have  been  carried  on  by 
companies,  fuch  as  the  York-buildings,  charitable  corpo- 
ration, and  too  many  others,  We  fhall  make  a  few  ob- 
fervations,  firft  upon  trading  bubbles,  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic being  impofed  on  hereafter.  Let  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  commerce  propofed  be  maturely  weighed,  as 
whether  it  will  admit  of  the  capital  ftock  required,  and 
whether  lefs  would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  yet  yield 
the  adventurers  only  a  reafonable  gain  ;  whether  the  branch 
of  trade  is  not  already  over-done,  either  among  ourfelves, 
or  by  other  nations ;  whether  the  public  encouragement 
obtained  is  adequate  to  the  bufmefs  prnpofed  ;  and  whether 
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it  fo  interferes  with  other  branches  which  have  a  connection 
therewith,  that  its  conftitution  can  be  but  of  fhort  dura- 
tion ;  whether  there  are  not  fome  latent  finifter  views  in 
the  afting  junto,  either  to  make  a  job  of  their  fcheme, 
or  by  drawing  in  numbers  into  their  fubfeription  at  any 
rate,  with  delign,  at  the  critical  time,  when  they  have  ef- 
fectually blinded  their  encouragers,  to  difpofe  of  their  {hare 
at  an  extravagant  real  advantage,  and  leave  the  imaginary 
fairy-treafure  in  the  hands  of  the  dupes  ;  whether  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bufmefs  lies  in  the  hands  of  men  of  dif- 
cernment  as  well  as  worth  and  honour ;  or  whether  the 
leadingcabal  may  notconfiftonlyof  a  few  rotten  conductors, 
who  glofs  over  their  proceedings  with  equipage  and  pa- 
geantry, and  make  ufe  of  a  borrowed  property  of  others, 
in  order  to  raife  a  real  one  to  themfelves  ;  whether  many 
wife,  upright,  and  opulent  gentlemen  may  not  be  made 
tools  of  to  raife  the  credit  of  a  chimera,  and  become  the 
bubble  of  bubbles,  as  well  as  the  innocent  widow  and  the 
orphan,  and  numberlefs  others,  who  have  but  final!  fortunes 
whereon  to  fubfift  ;  whether  fuch  arts  may  not  be  made 
ufe  of  in  the  public  news-papers,  as  even  to  deceive  the 
moft  circumfpect  as  well  as  the  credulous;  whether  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  profits  and  lofles  of  any  public  en- 
terprizes  fhould  not  be  made  public,  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  proprietors,  and  not  kept  fecret  only,  ' 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  defigning  managers ;  whether  the 
choice  of  directors  ought  not  to  be  fo  determined  by  pri- 
vate ballot,  as  that  it  may  not  be  known  for  whom  the 
electors  vote;  and  be  made  annually,  and  by  lifts  of  the 
proprietors,  not  by  lifts  fcrmed  by  the  managers  them- 
felves, fo  as  that  the  change  of  hands  may  go  only  in  a 
round  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  fecrets  to ? 

Thefe,  it  is  humbly  prefumed,  are  fome  of  thofe  pru- 
dential precautions  that  are  requifite  to  be  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic, when  great  fums  of  money  are  to  be  raifed  to  profe- 
cute  any  public  fchemes  whatever,  and  what  every  honeft 
man  will  readily  acquiefce  in.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
particular,  which  we  had  forgot  to  intimate ;  though  we 
judge  it  not  lefs  effentially  necefiary  than  any  that  ban 
been  fuggefied.  We  mean,  the  neceffity  of  proprietors  in 
general  making  themfelves  thoroughly  acquainted,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  true  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  com- 
panies ;  and  that  men  of  the  beft  fenfe  among  them,  and 
who  never  intend  to  act  in  the  management,  ihould  pretty 
conftantly  attend  the  public  bufmefs,  and  fcrutinize  into 
all  tranfactions.  To  which  end  we  would  moft  humbly 
fubmit  to  confideration,  that  gentlemen  of  the  beft  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  moft  knowledge  of  the  world,  fhould 
make  themfelves  compleat  accomptants ;  oiherwife,  how 
is  it  poffible,  that  they  fhould  be  capable  of  examining 
into  the  ftate  of  the  accounts  of  public  exportations  ?  That 
we  may  not  be  mifunderftood,  we  would  defire  to  obferve, 
for  the  fake  of  the  private  gentleman,  as  well  as  others, 
how  far  we  judge  this  kind  of  knowledge  necefiary.  A 
knowledge  and  readinefs  in  numerical  computation  is  not 
the  only  qualification  ;  for,  befides  that,  the  thorough 
fkill  in  the  method  of  account- keeping,  called  debtor  and 
creditor,  by  the  way  of  charge  and  discharge,  is  indifpen- 
fibly  requifite ;  this  being  applicable  to  the  tranfactions  of 
public  companies,  as  well  as  to  the  affairs  of  private  gen- 
tlemen, merchants,  and  other  traders.  The  method  of 
account-keeping  by  public  companies,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic offices,  differs,  indeed,  from  that  ufed  by  merchants ; 
but,  though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  form,  there  is  none  in 
the  effence;  a  perfon  who  is  grounded  in  the  one,  will  ap- 
ply it  to  the  other  eafily,  and  be  enabled  to  detect  all  fal- 
lacies, however  fubtilly  difguifed. 

The  number  of  the  books,  in  the  office  of  the  accompt- 
ants, will  multiply,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
panies tranfactions ;  but,  let  them  be  ever  fo  numerous, 
they  are  all  of  them  reducible  to  a  plain  ledger,  which, 
being  always  polled  up,  will  exhibit  the  true  ftate 
of  the  affairs  of  the  greateft  corporations,  as  familiarly 
as  that  of  private  men.  And,  why  fhould  not  the 
ledger,  and,  indeed,  all  the  other  accounts  of  bodies  . 
corporate,  be  fairly  laid  before  their  general  courts  ? 
Nay,  why  fhould  not  every  proprietor,  who  is  interefted 
to  a  certain  degree,  have  the  liberty  of  infpecting  the  books 
at  certain  ftated  times,  if  not  at  all  times?  By  this  means, 
the  man  of  penetration  would  be  able  to  difcern  how  the 
public  bufmefs  went  on,  and  would  be  capable  of  prepar- 
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ing  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  the  intereft  of  focieties  at  their  ge- 
neral courts;  and  who  can  do  that  to  good  purpofe, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  in  the  companies  nego- 
ciations?  We  muft  confefs,  that  we  have  not  difcernment 
enough  to  difcover,  why  the  books  and  accounts  of  trading 
focieties,  any  more  than  thofe  of  the  public  offices, 
where  the  ftate  of  the  national  revenue  is  regiftered,  fhould 
be  kept  private,  when  the  intereft,  of  the  public  requires 
otherwife  ? 

Where  the  tranfaitions  of  great  bodies  are  kept  as  they 
ought  to  be,  by  variety  of  chief  officers,  and  their  un- 
derling clerks,  the  various  officers  and  clerks  are  fuch 
checks  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
though  not  impoffible,  as  is  known  from  experience,  for 
frauds  to  be  committed  by  thefe  officers.  Thefe,  however, 
have  but  proved  trifling  in  coniparifon  to  thofe  which  have 
been  committed  by  the  mal-adminiftration  of  the  head- 
officers  ;  by  thofe  who  have  had  the  chief*  and,  as  it  were, 
the  fole  and  uncontroulable  direction  and  government  of 
great  bodies.  Wherefore,  the  great  lines  of  conduit  are 
what  the  proprietors  fhould  vigilantly  attend  to. 

To  enable  the  proprietors  in  general  to  make  a  right 
judgment  of  the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  why  fhould  not 
their  accounts  be  annually  made  public,  that  adventurers 
may  be  convinced,  what  dividend  may,  and  what  not 
afforded,  confiftent  with  the  real  profperity  of  the  corpo- 
ration ?  Would  not  this  be  one  way  to  prevent  the  public 
being  made  a  bubble  of  ? 

The  other  fpecies  of  bubbling  arifes  from  the  nature  of 
our  national  duties ;  for,  if  between  eighty  and  ninety 
millions  of  money  are  fo  tied  up,  as  to  remain  untrans- 
ferable, unnegociable,  and  not  to  change  hands,  who  could 
ever  be  induced  to  lend  the  government  money  upon  the 
moft  preffing  emergency,  even  in  confideration  of  the 
largeft  intereft? 

Though  parliamentary  fecurity  gives  the  real  value,  to 
the  national  debt,  or  the  public  funds,  they  would  be  like 
the  mifer's  treafure,  ufelefs  to  the  poifeffor,  or  like  the  un- 
difcovered  riches  of  the  earth,  did  not  circulation  and  credit 
fee  a  market  price  upon  them.  As  the  beft  ihings  may,  fo 
has  the  liberty  of  circulating  our  funds  been  greatly 
abufed  ;  nor  can  any  thing,  I  am  afraid,  ever  effectually 
prevent  thefe  general  abufes,  while  bur  national  incum- 
brances continue,  without  doing  a  greater  public  injury, 
than  can  be  fuftained  by  the  prefent  methods  of  circu- 
lation of  the  funds. 

But,  although  a  public  mifchief  is  not  to  be  abfolutely 
prevented,  a  private  one,  in  a  great  meafure,  may,  by  a 
proper  knowledge,  and  a  competent  judgment,  to  make  a 
feafonable  ufe  of  that  knowledge. 

But  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  thofe,  who  duly  attend 
to  the  tranfaftions  of  the  great  corporations,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  make  proper  memento's  of  the  ftate  of  their 
affairs.  The  bulk  of  the  public  creditors  are  widows  and 
orphans,  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  knowledge  in  public  bufinefs.  Who 
then  may  we  rely  upon  to  watch  over  the  conduit  of  great 
companies  ?  To  put  the  fole  confidence  in  directors,  no 
one  wilj  contend  for,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  is 
part.  Who  then  is  fo  fit  to  take  care  of  public  property, 
as  the  public  proprietors  themfelves  ?  Such  among  thefe 
who  are  of  the  beft  abilities  without  doors,  mould  attend 
to  the  conduct:  of  thofe  within  ;  fhould  call  for  accounts 
and  vouchers  at  their  general  courts,  and  go  to  the  root 
of  their  affairs,  before  fchemes  can  be  formed  and  executed 
to  the  public  detriment.  This  vigilant  infpeftion,  this 
conftant  fcrutiny  of  the  moft  judicious  proprietors,  who 
have  no  (hare  in  the  direction  of  public  companies,  is  cer- 
tainly the  way  to  prevent  thofe  calamities,  which  have 
been  fo  often  experienced.  That  gentlemen  may  not  be 
deterred  from  duly  entering  into  enquiries  of  this  kind,  we 
fhall,  in  its  place,  endeavour,  to  the  beft  of  our  abilities, 
to  fet  the  nature,  the  conftitution,  and  the  tranfa£tions 
of  thefe  corporations  in  a  true  light,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  creditors  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  proprietors  of 
trading  bodies,  from  being  impofed  upon  hereafter. 

There  is  another  kind  of  impofuion,  to  which  too  many 
of  the  proprietors  of  our  public  funds  are  daily  liable,  not 
from  any  malverfation  in  thofe,  whom  they  have  intruded 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs,  but  from  their  own 
voluntary  acf.  I  mean,  their  jobbing  in  the  funds,  for  the 
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fake   of  more   gain    than   their  intereft   or  dividends. 

Would  the  proprietors  pleafe  to  confider,  how  few, 
how  very  few,  in  comparifon  to  their  great  number,  there 
are,  who  have,  or  cart  have,  a  competent  intelligence  and 
fagacity  to  trade  in  the  flocks  to  advantage,  they  would 
not  fo  ealily  be  made  tools  of  upon  thofe  occafions  as  they 
are.  Thofe  who  make  ftock-dealing  their  employment, 
and  lie  in  wait  to  take  advantage  of  the  innocent,  the 
unwary,  and  ignorant,  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  get  fuch 
intelligence,  as  will  anfwer  their  end,  either  by  buying  or 
felling  flocks :  and,  if  fuch  can  obtain  no  real  intelligence, 
to  occafion  a  fluctuation  in  the  flocks,  they  make  no  great 
difficulty  to  invent  fuch  as  will  anfwer  their  purpofe.  To 
which  end,  it  is  common  to  propagate  one  thing  in  the 
city,  and  whifper  another  at  St.  James's,  and  write  diffe- 
rent from  either  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Have  we  not 
known  at  critical  conjunctures,  that  letters  have  been  forged 
as  coming  from  foreign  correfpondents,  with  intelligence 
only  to  raife  or  fall  flocks,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  forgers  ?  Thefe  arc  fome  of  the  artifices  of  money- 
jobbers;  who  knowing  there  is  not  one  in  a  thoufand 
among  the  public  creditors,  that  are  able  to  fee  through 
their  fineffes,  or  indeed  have  either  opportunity  or  dif- 
cernment to  penetrate  them,  make  a  prey  of  the  lefs 
knowing,  by  alarming  their  fears,  or  feeding  their  hopes. 
Whereas,  were  the  public  creditors  more  fleady,  and  lefs 
intimidated  for  fear  of  lofs,  or  elated  with  a  view  of  gain, 
by  the  rife  or  fall  of  flocks,  they  could  never  be  made  fuch 
bubbles  of,  as  they  a!  moft  daily  are :  and  it  is  great  weak- 
nefs  for  thofe,  who  have  no  opportunity  of  intelligence 
which  may  be  relied  on,  to  be  ftock-dabblers,  or  actuated 
to  buy  or  fell  by  the  nod,  the  wink,  or  any  other  infmuation 
of  a  broker,  for  the  fake  of  his  eommiffion. 

Thefe,  we  fear,  are  not  the  only  evils  neceffarily  atten- 
dant upon  our  national  incumbrances  ;  for,  while  men's 
minds  are  engaged  in  fhuffling  of  property  from  hand  to 
hand  among  ourfelves  only,  which  makes  us  never  the 
richer*  with  all  the  buftle  of  thefe  tranfadtions,  theyneg- 
Iedt  folid  and  ufeful  commerce,  which  alone  can  make  the 
nation  really  richer.  However  wealthy  the  greateft  of 
thefe  fund-jobbers  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may 
plume  himfelf  upon  his  treafure,  it  is  the  direct:  way  to 
render  all  his  monied  property  of  little  worth ;  for,  the 
more  flock-jobbing  prevails  by  latent  artifices,  and  the 
longer  the  public  tranquility  fhall  continue,  the  higher  will 
the  premiums  rife :  and  will  not  this  ?  or  has  it  not  ever  given 
occafion  to  the  reduction  of  their  intereft  ;  and  is  there  no 
danger  that  they  may  be  actuated  to  job  with  their  flocks, 
till  they  themfelves' become  the  inftruments  of  fo  re- 
ducing their  intereft,  that  their  principal  will  be  worth 
nothing?  Perhaps  they  may  flatter  themfelves  with  the 
trite  notion,  that,  the  lower  their  intereft  is,  the  higher 
will  the  price  of  their  lands  be :  but,  when  money  fhall 
fetch  little  or  no  intereft,  what  land  will  they  be  able  to 
purchafe  with  it  ? 

This  may  deferve  the  ferious  confideration  of  the  na- 
tional creditors.  But  flock-jobbing,  or  Jloek-bubbling,  if 
you  pleafe,  feems,  at  prefent,  to  be  brought  to  a  kind  of 
fcience.  The  gamefters  meet  in  Exchange-alley,  and, 
juft  as  if  they  were  at  box  and  dice,  South-Sea,  or  this  or 
the  other  ftock  is  the  main,  which  brings  in  all  the  bites  to 
fet  high  ;  and,  when  the  cullies  that  are  not  in  the  fecret, 
throw  at  all,  they  commonly  throw  out  and  lofe  the  box, 
which  the  bites  take,  and  the  letters  go  round,  laying 
moft  extravagant  odds,  upon  the  fuccefs ;  but  they  cog  the 
dice,  and  nick  the  main,  and  fo  fweep  away  all  the  cafh. 
Does  this  kind  of  traffic  enrich  the  nation  ?  Will  fuch  arts 
tend  ever  to  realize  the  property  of  the  public  creditors?  We 
wifh  they  would  confider  their  own  intereft  better,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  king;  for  thefe,  and  other  fuch  like  mea- 
fures,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  foon  tend  to  annihilate  all  their 
property. 

For  what's  the  worth  of  any  thing  ? 
But  juft  as  much  as  it  will  bring. 

It  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors,  that  they 
fhould  be  faithfully  apprized  of  their  prefent  fituation ;  and 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  their  pofterity,  fo  far  as  it 
refpedts  their  monied  properties.  This  we  fhall  endeavour 
to  do  with  all  impartiality,  and  hope  to  convince  them, 
that  nothing  can  give  folid  treafure  to  the  nation,  aud  ren- 
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der  their  properties  permanently  fecure  to  their  pofferity, 
but  their  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  contempt  of 
flock-jobbing  ;  that  nothing  can  more  effecluallly  prevent 
their  progeny  being  made  the  tools  and  bubbles  of  defigning 
men,  and  make  them  independent,  than  to  train  up,  ef- 
pecially  the  younger  branches  of  their  families,  to  com- 
merce, and  not  to  defpife  that  whereby  their  anceftors 
acquired  both  their  landed  and  monied  eftates.  See  Action 
6f  a  company. 

BUCCANEERS,  or  adventurers,  as  the  French  call 
them,  a  fort  of  rovers  at  fea,  who  cruize  about  in  priva- 
teers to  take  all  the  veffels  and  fmall  craft  they  can  meet 
with. 

In  the  twelfth  century  there  were  a  great  many  of  thefe 
picaroons  in  America,  who  took  confiderable  prizes  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  behaved  with  great  refolution,  as  Peter 
le  Grand,  captain  Rock,  John  Davis,  Mombars,  and 
Morgan.  Thefe  fort  of  pirates  were  commonly  French  and 
Englifh,  who  had  no  certain  pay,  making  that  place  their 
country,  where  they  could  plunder  beft ;  they  made  no 
fcruple  of  taking  what  came  in  their  way,  and  were  as 
prodigal  in  fpending,  as  they  were  ufijuft  in  getting.  They 
were  fometimes  rich,  and  fometimes  poor ;  fometimes 
matters,  and  fometimes  flaves. 

BUCENTAUR,  a  galeafs,  or  great  galley  of  the  doge 
of  Venice,  adorned  with  fine  pillars  on  both  fides,  and 
oilt  over  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern :  the  doge's  feat  is 
upon  the  uppermoft  deck,  where  the  ftandard  of  the  re- 
public is  difplayed,  with  the  prince's  arms  on  the  fide : 
juftice  is  represented  in  gold  upon  the  prow,  holding  a 
naked  fword  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  pair  of  fcales  in 
her  left.  This  veffel  is  covered  over  head  with  a  kind  of 
tent  made  of  purple  filk.  It  is  in  this  galeafs  that  the 
doge  receives  the  great  lords  and  perfons  of  quality  that  go 
to  Venice,  accompanied  with  the  ambaffadors  and  coun- 
fellors  of  ftate,  all  the  fenators  being  feated  upon  benches 
by  him.  This  fame  veffel  ferves  alfo  every  year  in  the 
magnificent  ceremony  of  Afcenfion-day,  in  which  the  duke 
of  Venice  throws  a  ring  into  the  fea  to  efpoufe  it,  and  to 
denote  his  dominion  over  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  affords  but  little  for  foreign 
markets,  as  its  fole  manufacture  is  of  bone-lace  at  Olney, 
and  Newport-Pagnel  ;  and  its  produfts  confined  to  corn, 
cattle,  and  wool,  except  fome  lump-butter  fent  up  frefh 
from  hence,  and  from  Oxfordfhire,  Northamptonfhire, 
Bedfordshire,  Hertfordfhire,  and  Eflex,  and  in  pots  from 
Derbyfhire  to  London,  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  import,  in 
the  whole,  at  leaft  one  hundred  thoufand  firkins  per  annum, 
which  are  confumed  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

BUCKLE-MAKER.  The  making  of  common  fhoe 
and  knee- buckles  is  an  eafy  bufinefs,  fit  for  a  lad  of  flender 
make,  whofe  friends  have  little  money  to  fpare,  as  the 
matters  feldom  take  above  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice, who  mutt  work  from  fix  in  the  morning  till  nine; 
but  when  out  of  his  apprenticefhip  may  earn  fifteen  or 
twenty  (hillings  a  week  ;  and  with  a  little  money  may 
buy  tools,  commence  matter,  and  work  for  the  fhops. 
This  bufinefs,  however,  requires  fome  fancy  to  invent 
new  fafhions. 

BUCKLE-CHAFE-MAKER.  The  making  of  buckle- 
chafes  and  tongues  is  a  feparate  bufinefs  by  itfelf,  and  may 
be  learnt  without  much  ftrength  or  abilities.  The  matters 
take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who, 
when  out  of  his  time,  may  with  a  fmall  fum  fet  up  for 
himfelf. 

BUCKRAM,  a  fort  of  coarfe  cloth,  made  of  hemp, 
gummed,  calendered,  and  dyed  feveral  colours.  It  is  put 
into  thofe  places  of  the  lining  of  a  garment,  which  one 
would  have  ftiff,  and  to  keep  their  form.  It  is  alfo  ufcd 
in  the  bodies  of  women's  gowns ;  and  it  often  ferves  to 
make  wrappers,  to  cover,  or  wrap  up  cloths,  ferges,  and 
fuch  o:her  merchandizes,  in  order  to  preferve  them,  and 
keep  them  from  the  dull,  and  their  colours  from  fading. 

Buckrams  are  fold  wholefale  by  the  dozen  of  fmall 
pieces,  or  remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and  broad 
according  to  the  pieces  from  which  they  were  cut.  Some- 
times they  ufe  new  pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  make  buckrams 
of;  but  moft  commonly  old  fheets,  and  old  pieces  of 
fails. 

Imported,  to  what  duties  liable.  4  JVM.  and  Mar.  f.5. 
/.  2.     12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  19. 
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BUCKRAM-MAKER.  There  are  but  few  of  thefe, 
and  they  are  moftly  about  London.  The  cloth  of  which 
buckram  is  made  for  the  moft  part,  comes  from  Scotland  : 
it  is  coarfe,  thin,  made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe,  and  is 
ftiffened  by  being  feveral  times  wetted  with  a  glutinous 
matter,  and  afterwards  preffed  or  calendered,  to  make  it 
fmooth.  This  bufinefs  requires  more  ftrength  than  inge- 
nuity. The  matters  take  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice; and  give  their  journeymen  ten  {hillings  a  week, 
who  work  from  fix  to  eight.  It  requires  two  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards  to  fet  up  matter. 

BUDZIACK-TARTARY,  fituated  on  the  rivers 
Neifter,  Bog,  and  Nieper,  having  Poland  and  Raffia  on 
the  north,  Little-Tartary  on  the  eaft,  the  Black-Sea  on 
the  South,  and  BefTarabia  on  the  weft,  is  fubjeft  to  the 
Turks.  The  chief  town  is  Oczakow,  and  their  chief 
traffic  is  that  of  making  daily  excurfions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring plains,  to  fteal  Chriftians,  and  fell  them  for  flaves 
to  the  gallies. 

BUENOS-AYRES,  fituated  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree 
of  fouth  latitude,  is  built  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the 
great  river  of  Plate  in  America,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
little  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river,  falling  into  the 
great  one.  It  contains  near  four  thoufand  houfes,  all  earth, 
except  fifty  brick ;  its  inhabitants  are  rich,  and  owe  their 
riches  to  the  great  trade  they  drive,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Its  inland  trade  is  with  Paraguay,  Chili,  and  Peru; 
and  the  foreign  one,  firft,  with  Brazil,  where  the  mer- 
chants fend  their  fhips,  although  they  will  admit  no  Portu- 
gueze  into  their  ports.  Secondly,  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Europe,  who  load  feveral  regifter-fhips,  to  bring  here  all 
fuch  goods  as  are  fit  for  Porto-Bello,  which  fee.  Thirdly, 
with  the  Englifh  when  the  Affiento  trade  fubfifted  ;  and, 
fourthly,  here  come  feveral  veffels  from  feveral  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America. 

The  chief  commodities  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  are 
hides  (of  which  vaft  quantities  are  fhipped  here)  cochineal  in 
fmall  cakes,  and  Vigonian  wool,  both  from  Peru ;  Co- 
quimbo  copper,  Paraguay  herb,  tobacco  leaf,  and  muf- 
covada  fugar,  cotton  thread,  yellow  wax,  and  what  elfe 
the  cities  of  Paraguay  and  las  Corrientes  produce ;  in  truck 
of  which,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  two  places  take  knives, 
fciffars,  ribbons,  taffeties,  linens  of  Bretagne?  flowered 
ditto  of  Rouen,  filk  ftockings,  Englifh  coloured  flannels, 
as  no  cafh  ever  comes  from  or  goes  to  either  of  the  faid 
cities. 

BUFF,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  fkin  of  the 
buffalo,  which  dreffed  in  oil  after  the  manner  of  fhammy, 
makes  what  we  call  buff-fkin.  It  is  a  confiderable  article 
in  the  French,  Englifh,  and  Dutch  commerce  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  Smyrna,  and  along  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
fkins  of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when  dreffed 
in  oil,  and  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
buffalo,  are  likewife  called  buff,  and  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes. 

Buff-bides,  to  what  duties  liable.  4  and  5  Will,  and 
Mar.  c.  5.  /  2.     9  Ann.  c.  U.fi  I. 

BUFONITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  Uad-Jlone. 

This  is  a  foffil  that  has  been  received  not  only  among 
the  lift  of  native  ftones  by  the  generality  of  authors,  but 
even  has  held  a  place  among  the  gems,  and  is  ftill  worn  in 
rings  by  fome  people. 

It  is  ufually  of  one  uniform  colour ;  but  fome  are  found 
mottled  and  variegated,  the  yellowiih  ones  with  black, 
and  the  brown  with  a  pale  greyifh  colour.  Some  few  are 
found  with  a  fpot  in  the  center,  furrounded  with  a  number 
of  concentric  circles  of  various  colours.  Thefe  are  the 
moft  beautiful  of  all. 

BULGARIA  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little,  or  Afiatic 
and  European. 

Bulgaria  the  Great,  makes  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Cafan,  on  the 
eaft  by  Bafhiria,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Samara,  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  kingdom  of  Aftracan,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  Wolga. 

This  territory  is  fo  little  known  to  us,  that  we  are  fcarce 
certain  whether,  or  by  whom  it  is  inhabited ;  whether  it 
be  populous,  fertile,  &c.  or  the  contrary.  Some  cities, 
not  inconfiderable  indeed,  we  find  towards  the  weftern 
fide,  as  Bulgar,  the  capital,  advantageoufly  fituated  on  the 
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Wolga,  and  efteemed  amongft  the  moft  confiderable  cities 
of  Ruflia.  It  is  faid,  that  the  mountans  of  Caf  yield 
plenty  of  iron,  cryftal,  and  other  valuable  (tones. 

Bulgaria  the  Lefs,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Servia,  on 
the  fouth  by  Romania  and  Macedonia,  from  which  it  is 
parted  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  called  Argentaro,  or  Cof- 
te^naz  ;  on  the  eaft  it  has  the  Black-Sea ;  on  the  north 
Sanfon's  maps  bound  it  by  the  Danube,  but,  according  to 
Wiflcher's  and  to  Mr.  Baudrand,  it  extends  beyond  that 
river.  The  chief  product  of  this  country  is  cattle,  of 
which  there  are  vaft  herds. 

At  Sophia  the  Jews  have  feveral  fynagogues,  and  drive  a 
very  great  trade.  There  are  here  alio  about  one  hun- 
dred Roman  catholics,  with  a  prieft,  who  fays  mafs  pub- 
lickly  ;  and  moft  of  them  are  merchants  of  Ragufa,  who 
trade  here,  as  they  alfo  do  at  Belgrade.  It  is  one  of  the 
greateft  thoroughfares  in  Turkey,  fince  all  they  who  travel 
from  Conftantinople  to  Ragufa,  Venice,  or  into  Hungary, 
mult  necefTarily  pafs  through  this  town. 

BULK  of  a  Ship,  is  her  whole  content  in  the  hold  for 
the  ftowage  of  goods. 

BULK-HEADS  in  a  Ship,  -are  partitions  made  a-crofs 
the  fhip,  with  boards,  by  which  one  part  is  feparated  from 
another. 

BULLET,  a  ball  of  iron  or  lead,  wherewith  fire-arms 
are  loaded. 

Bullets  are  of  various  kinds,  viz.  red  bullets,  made  hot 
in  a  forge,  intended  to  fet  fire  to  places  where  combuftible 
matters  are  found.  Hollow  bullets,  or  fhells  made  cylin- 
drical, with  an  aperture  and  a  fufee  at  one  end,  which 
giving  fire  to  the  inlide,  when  in  the  ground,  they  burft, 
and  have  the  fame  effecT:  with  a  mine.  Chain  bullets, 
which  confift  of  two  bullets  joined  by  a  chain  three orfour 
feet  a- part.  Branch  bullets,  two  balls  joined  by  a  bar  of 
iron  five  or  fix  inches  a-part.  Two-headed  bullets,  called 
alfo  angles,  two  halves  of  a  bullet  joined  by  a  bar  or  chain : 
thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  at  fea,  for  cutting  of  the  rigging, 
cables,  fails,  &c. 

BULLION,  is  derived  from  the  French  billon,  the  ore 
or  metal  whereof  gold  is  made:  it  fignifieth  with  us  gold 
or  filver,  in  mafs  or  billet.  9  Edw .  III.  Jlatute  2.  cap.  2. 
•  And  fometimes  the  king's  exchange,  or  place  whither  fuch 
gold  in  the  lump  is  brought  to  be  tried,  or  exchanged. 
27  Edw.  III.  fiat.  2.  c.  14.     4  Hen.  IV.  c.  10. 

Bullion,  or  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  filver,  may,  upon 
entry,  be  exported  by  any  perfons,  without  payment  of 
cuftom  or  fees.     15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /.  12. 

Entered  or  fhipped  in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon, 
than  the  true  owner  and  proprietor,  forfeited,  or  the  value. 
6  and  -j  mil.  III.  c.  17.  /  14. 

Seized,  proof  of  its  being  foreign,  and  not  melted  down 
in  this  kingdom,  to  lie  upon  the  owner,  claimer,  or  ex- 
porter.    6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  17.  /  13. 

And  foreign  coin  imported,  may  be  landed  without 
warrant. 

BUNT  of  a  fail,  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  purpofely 
formed  into  a  bag  or  cavity,  that  the  fail  may  contain  the 
more  wind. 

Bunt  Lines,  are  fmall  lines  fattened  to  the  foot  of  the 
fail,  and  reeved  through  little  blocks  to  the  yard.  Their 
ufe  is  to  haul  up  the  bunt  of  the  fail  that  it  may  be  the  more 
eafily  furled. 

BUOY,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  cafk  fattened  by  a  line 
to  the  anchor,  and  floating  upon  the  water.  Buoys  are 
alfo  placed  on  fands,  rocks,  &c.  that  (hips  may  avoid  coming 
too  near  them. 

BURATES,  a  nation  of  Mufcovite  Tartary,  which  in- 
habit along  the  river  Angara,  and  the  lake  of  Bekal.  They 
are  rich  in  cattle,  particularly  in  beeves  and  camels,  with 
which  the  Mufcovite  caravans,  that  go  to  and  from  China, 
are  commonly  provided  here,  paying  their  hire  in  goods, 
and  not  in  money,  of  which  thefe  people  make  no  account. 
The  merchandize  proper  for  this  place  are  black  flaves, 
pewter  or  copper  bafons,  Hamburghers  red  cloth,  otter 
fkins,  Perfian  filks  of  all  forts  of  colours,  and  gold  and 
filver  ingots.     The  largeft  ox  hardly  comes  to  four  or  five 
rubles,  and  the  ftrongeft  camel  to  ten  or  twelve,  the  ruble 
on  the  footing  of  five  guilders,  as  in  Ruflia. 
BURATINE,  a  fpecies  of  Perfian  raw  filk. 
BURDEN  of  a  Ship,  is  the  number  of  tons  fhe  will 
carry.  4 


BUREAU,  the  univerfal  appellation  given  in  France 
and  Flanders,  to  the  principal  cuftom-houfes  of  every  pro- 
vince and  maritime  town,  where  the  duties  on  imports 
and  exports  are  levied  for  the  fovereign.  That  thefe  bu- 
reaus may  be  diftinguifhed  and  attended  to  by  travellers 
and  ftrangers,  the  arrhs  of  the  fovereign  or  ftate  are  ge- 
nerally placed  in  a  confpicuous  manner  over  the  doors  in 
moft  places,  efpecially  on  the  frontiers  of  different  coun- 
tries. The  driving  brifkly  by  thefe  bureaus,  even  though 
the  officers  fhould  not  readily  appear  to  vifit  or  infpe£t 
baggage  or  merchandize,  is  deemed  an  infult,  and  con- 
ftrued  into  an  intention  to  avoid  payment  of  the  duties  for 
fome  concealed  article,  and  ftrangers  are  often  brought  into 
great  difficulties  and  trouble  on  this  account. 

In  all  other  refpefts,  the  word  bureau  means  no  more 
than  a  public  or  private  office  or  chamber  for  tranfa£ting 
bufinefs. 

BURGOMASTER,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  towns 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  power  and 
jurifdicYion  of  the  burgomafter  is  not  the  fame  in  all  places; 
every  town  almoft  has  its  peculiar  cuftoms  and  regulations. 
At  Amfterdam  there  are  four  burgomafters,  three  of  them 
are  chofen  every  year,  one  continuing  in  office  two  years  j 
but  the  three  laft  chofen  are  called  the  reigning  burgomafters 
for  that  year,  and  prefide  by  turns  after  the  firft  three 
months,  for  fo  long  the  old  burgomajler  prefides,  that  the 
new  ones  may  be  the  better  inftrufted  and  acquainted  with 
their  office.  They  are  chofen  by  the  voice  of  all  thofe 
people  in  the  fenate,  who  have  been  either  burgomafters  or 
tfchevins.  Their  authority  refembles  that  of  a  lord  tnayor 
and  aldermen  ;  they  difpofe  of  all  under  offices  that  fall  in 
their  time,  and  they  keep  the  key  of  the  bank  of  Amfter- 
dam, the  common  treafure  of  fo  many  nations,  which  is 
never  opened  but  in  their  prefence ;  their  falaries  are  but 
five  hundred  guilders  per  annum.  They  are  attended  on  all 
public  occafions,  by  officers  belonging  to  the  town;  and 
all  their  feafts,  public  entertainments,  &c<  are  defrayed  out 
of  the  common  treafury. 

BURGUNDY.  The  wines  of  Dijon,  Nuis,  Beaune, 
Pomarre,  Chaflagne,  Macon,  Tonnere,  Auxerre,  &c 
are  the  principal  produces  of  this  rich  province,  and  are 
juftly  termed  the  mother  of  wine,  not  fo  much  for  the 
quantity,  as  the  excellence  of  its  quality.  Here  are  how- 
ever other  commodities,  as  corn,  iron,  cattle,  wool,  hemp, 
&c.  of  which  the  following  manufactures  are  made,  viz. 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  thoufand  pieces  of  cloth,  ferges, 
and  other  ftufts ;  the  crop  of  wool  amounts  to  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight ;  the  hides  and  hats  fuf- 
fice  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  ;  here  are  thirty-two 
forges  for  iron,  and  eight  paper-mills  :  feveral  ingredients 
for  dying  grow  here,  and  woad  in  particular  flouriflies  to  a 
miracle;  linens  are  made  at  Vitaux,  Saulieu,  and  Autun, 
though  coarfe,  and  no  large  quantity  ;  and  a  few  ftoekings, 
with  fome  lace,  finifh  the  catalogue  of  the  province's  pro- 
ductions. 

The  wine,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  province  of 
Burgundy,  is  in  the  higheft  eftimation  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, and  forms  a  very  confiderable  article  of  commerce  in 
favour  of  France,  not  only  from  the  vaft  quantities  ex- 
ported of  the  real  growth  of  the  province  of  Burgundy, 
but  from  the  facility  of  impofing  on  ftrangers  a  variety  of 
different  wines  from  the  South  of  France  for  genuine  Bur- 
gundy ;  fuch  as  the  wine  de  Chufelane  from  Montpellier, 
fome  of  the  Languedoc  wines,  and  feveral  others,  all  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  of  little  note  or  value  :  whereas 
the  genuine  Burgundy  wines,  particularly  thofe  from  the 
following  places  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  viz.  Dijon, 
Nuis,  Beaune,  Pomarre,  Chaflagne,  Macon,  Tonnere, 
and  Auxerre,  are  wines  of  the  firft  flavour  and  quality,  and 
bear  a  confiderable  price  even  when  purchafed  on  the  fpot. 
The  inferior  wines  of  the  growth  of  the  South  of  France 
are  often  fold  on  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  per 
bottle,  and  fome  for  lefs,  and  the  beft  Burgundy  of  Dijon, 
Nuis,  or  Beaune,  is  worth  two  livres  the  bottle,  or  twenty- 
one  pence  Englifh  on  the  fpot. 

Yet  travellers  in  general,  and  even  many  dealers,  aref© 
far  impofed  on,  as  to  purchafe  adulterated  and  common  red 
wines,  for  Burgundy,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  French- 
wine  merchants  and  vintners ;  and  none  are  fo  egregioufljr 
duped  in  this  article, -as  the  Englifh,  for  whofe  ufe  thefe  re- 
marks 
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marks  are  extended  beyond  the  compafs  that  the  futyect 
might  feem  to  require.  Accuflomed  to  the  heavy  ftrong 
wines  of  Portugal,  whofe  flavour  is  moft  frequently  loft  by 
adulteration  in  London,  any  light  wine  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  of  a  fine  bright  pale  red  colour,  paffes  with 
them  for  Burgundy  ;  though  on  comparing  the  price  with 
the  above  account,  the  impofture  will  he  eafily  detected. 
For  how  is  it  poffible  for  a  vintner  in  Calais  or  Dunkirk, 
for  example,  to  retail  Burgundy  at  twenty-five  pence,  or 
two  livres  ten  fols,  which,  if  of  the  firft  quality,  will  coft 
him  twenty-one  pence  at  Dijon  or  Nuis,  after  which  he 
is  to  reckon  freight,  and  other  confiderable  expences  ? 

BURIALS.  Provifions  for  burying  in  woollen.  i8Car.II. 
c.  4.     36  Car.  II.  flat.  I.  c.  3. 

BURLINGTON.  By  8  WilllW.  c.  29/1.  From 
the  firft  of  May,  1697,  until  the  firft  of  May,  1704,  the 
duties  herein  mentioned  fhall  be  paid  for  the  repairing  the 
port  or  pier  of  Burlington,  viz.  One  farthing  for  every 
chaldron  of  coals,  loaden  on  board  any  vefiel  at  the  port  of 
Ne'wcaftle,  or  at  Sunderland,  Blythe,  Seaton,  Sluce,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  port  of  Newcaftle,  which  fhall 
be  paid  to  Arthur,  lord  vifcount  Irwin,  &c. 

All  monies  raifed  for  the  duties  aforefaid,  &c.  fhall  be 
by  the  commiffioners  applied  to  the  repairing  the  faid  port 
or  pier  of  Burlington,  &c. 

Continued  by  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  49.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  for 
twenty-five  years,  from  the  24th  of  June,  1730,  and  26 
Geo.  II.  for  twenty- five  years,  from  the  24th  of  June. 

By  this  act  veflels  belonging  to  Great  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk  are  exempted  from  this  duty,  the  mafters  having 
a  certificate,  upon  oath  before  the  mayor  of  Yarmouth, 
that  the  owners  of  fuch  veffel,  or  the  greateft  part,  are  in- 
habitants of  that  town. , 

BURNING.    ^Arson. 

BURNISHING,  the  art  of  polifhing  a  metalline  body, 
by  rubbing  it  brifkly  with  a  burnifller,  or  inftrument  of 
fteel. 

The  burnijher  works  for  the  filver-fmith.  He  burnijhes 
plate  with  a  tool  and  with  oil  and  whiting.  He  works  from 
fix  to  eight ;  and  takes  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice. 

BURRO WSTOUNNESS.  By  17  Geo.  II.  p.  439,  the 
town  of Burrowftcunnefs,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow  in  Scot- 
land, is  very  well  fituated  for  carrying  on  a  foreign  and  coaft- 
ing  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  thereabouts  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  faid  town  in  particular,  there  being  many  coal 
and  fait  works  very  near  ;  but  thefe  advantages  cannot  be 
obtained,  unlefs  the  harbour  (which  is  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition)  be  effectually  repaired  and  made  commodious 
for  all  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  make  ufe  of  the  fame,  which 
will  require  a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money,  and  the 
town  hath  no  revenue  to  anfwer  the  expence  thereof.  It 
is  therefore  enacted,  that,  after  the  firft  day  of  June,  1744, 
for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  feffion  of  parliament,  there  fhall  be  laid  a  duty 
of  two  pennies  Scots,  or  one  fixth  part  of  a  penny  fterling 
(over  and  above  the  duty  of  excife  payable  to  his  majefty, 
&c.)  upon  every  Scots  pint  of  ale  and  beer,  that  fhall  be 
brewed,  brought  in,  tapped,  or  fold  within  the  faid  town 
of  Burrowflounnefs,  or  the  liberties  thereof;  and  that  the 
faid  duty  fhall  be  made  payable  by  the  brewers  for  fales,  or 
fellers  of  all  fuch  ale  and  beer,  to  James  Main,  James 
Caftles,  William  Muir,  &c.  who  are  hereby  appointed 
truftees  for  deepening,  rebuilding,  and  improving  the  faid 
harbour  and  piers,  and  alfo  for  putting  in  execution  all 
other  the  powers  by  this  aft  given  ;  and  the  money  fo  to 
be  collected  fhall  be  veiled  in  the  faid  truftees  and  the 
furvivors  of  them;  and  fhall  be  applied  to  the  feveral  pur- 
pofes  aforefaid,  the  reafonable  charges  of  paffing  this  act 
being  firft  deducted. 

The  truftees  have  a  power  to  mortgage  the  duties  for 
raifing  of  money,  &c. 

BURSE,  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  of  mer- 
chants.    Jacob. 

BUSHEL,  a  meafure  of  capacity  for  dry  things,  as 
wheat,  pulfe,  &c.  it  contains  four  pecks,  eight  gallons, 
or  268,8  cubic  inches. 

Bujhel,  Winchefter,  to  be  made  round,  with  a  plain 
and  even  bottom,  eighteen  inches  and  a  half  wide  through- 
out, and  eight  inches  deep.  13  and  14  iVill.  III.  cap.  5. 
fed!.  28. 
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Of  foreign  fait  to  weigh  eighty-four  pounds.  1  Ann. 
c,  21.  /  6. 

Of  rock  fait,  fixty-five  pounds.      I  Ann.  c.7.1.  f.  a. 

Of  Britifh,  or  fmall  fait,  fifty-fix  pounds.  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  c.  31.  /  44.     9  and  10  mil.  III.   c.  44.  /.  34. 

Of  London,  .to  contain  eight  gallons  of  wheat.  31  Ed.  I. 
c.  1.  /  1.  ii  Hen.  VII.  t.  4.  /  1.  12  Hen.  V LL  c.  e! 
/.I. 

BUSS,  a  fmall  fea-veiTel,  ufed  by  us  and  the  Dutch  in 
the  herring-fifnery.  They  call  it  in  Dutch  haering-buys ; 
thefe  veffels  are  commonly  from  forty-eight  to  fixty 
tons  burthen,  and  fometimes  more.  They  have  two  fmall 
fheds  or  cabbins,  one  at  the  prow,  and  the  other  at  the 
ftern  :  that  at  the  prow  ferves  for  a  kitchen. 

Each  bufs  has  a  matter,  an  afliftant,  a  mate,  and  fea- 
men  in  proportion  to  the  veffel's  bignefs.  The  mailer 
commands  in  chief,  and  without  his  exprefs  order  the  nct> 
cannot  be  caft  nor  taken  up.  The  ailifrant  has  the  com- 
mand after  him,  and  the  mate  next,  whofe  bufinei's  is  to 
fee  the  feamen  manage  the  rigging  in  a  proper  .manner;  to 
mind  thofe  who  draw  in  the  nets,  and  thole  who  kill,  o-ur, 
and  fecure  the  herrings,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Tea. 
The  feamen  do  generally  engage  for  a  .whole  voyage  in 
the  lump. 

The  provifions  which  they  take  on  board  the  buffi's 
confifts  commonly  in  bifket,  oatmeal,  and  dried,  or  ialt- 
fifh;  the  crew  being  content,  in  other  refpects,  with  what 
frefh  fifh  they  catch.     See  Fisheries. 

BUTCHERS.  The  trade  of  a  butcher  is  necefTary, 
though  not  to  be  chofen  for  a  boy  of  delicate  fenfations, 
or  a  promifing  genius  ;  and  yet  it  requires  ftrength  of  body, 
courage,  and  more  fkill  in  the  mafters  than  is  generally 
imagined :  for  they  muft  not  only  learn  ro  kill  without 
pity,  but  how  to  buy  a  bullock,  calf,  or  fheep  ftanding ; 
to  form  ajudgment  of  the  age,  weight,  and  fatnefs  by  the 
eye,  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  without  long 
experience;  and  to  cut  it  up  to  the  beif.  advantage.  They 
are  divided  into  feveral  claffes ;  as, 

The  carcafs-butcher,  who  is  a  kind  of  wholefale  dealer. 
He  buys  many  live  cattle  at  a  time ;  kills  and  flays  them  , 
and  then  fells  the  carcafles  whole,  ready  for  cutting  up. 
Some,  indeed,  fell  not  only  whole  carcaffes,  but  h.dves 
and  quarters.  Thefe  fell  to  the  poor  butchers,  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  many  live  cattle. 

The  next  are  the  great  retailers,  who  buy  their  cattle 
alive,  kill  and  fell  them  in  joints.  Some  of  thefe  fell 
chiefly  beef;  others  only  veal ;  others  mutton  and  lamb  ; 
others  only  pork ;  thefe  laft  are  called  hog-butchers ;  and 
many  of  them  fell  all  forts  of  meat. 

The  butchers  have  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ; 
and  give  a  journeyman  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  vear,  with 
his  board  :  but  there  are  very  few  of  thefe.  The  flaugh- 
termen  are  paid  by  the  head ;  and  fome  of  them  will  earn 
four  or  five  fhiilings  in  a  day  or  night :  but  theirs  is  far  from 
being  a  conftant  employment. 

A  butcher  that  felleth  fwine'9  flefh  meazled,  or  flefh  dead 
of  the  murrain,  fhall  for  the  firft  time  be  grievoufly  amerced; 
the  fecond  time,  fuffer  judgment  of  the  pillory  ;  the  third 
time,  be  imprifoned,  and  make  a  fine;  and  the  fourth 
time,  forfwear  the  town.  Ordinance  made  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  111.  Edward  I.  or  Edward  II.  but  uncer- 
tain when,  or  in  which  of  their  times. 

Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  3.  No  butchers  fhall  flay  any  beaft 
within  any  walled  town,  except  Carlifle  and  Berwick,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  ox  twelve-pence,  for  every 
cow  and  other  beaft  eight-pence,  half  to  the  king,  and  half 
to  him  that  will  fue. 

Butchers  fhall  not  kill  calves  between  the  firft  of  January 
and  the  firft  of  May.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8.  Prohibited 
to  keep  tan-houfes.  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  Butcher's  meat 
to  be  fold  by  the  pound,  and  the  prices  limited.  24.Hen.VIlL 
c.  3.  25  Hen.VUI.  c.  1.  27  Hen.Vlll,  c.  9.  But  by 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.  it  may  be  fold  by  weight  or  other- 
wife. 

Statute  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  15.  If  any  butchers  fhall 
confpire  not  to  fell  their  victuals  but  at  certain  prices, 
every  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  ten 
pounds  to  the  king,  and  if  not  paid  in  fix  days,  he  fhall 
fuffer  twenty  days  imprifonment,  and  fhall  only  have  bread 
and  water  for  fuftenance  ;  for  the  fecond  offence  twenty 
pounds  in  like  manner,  or  the  pillory ;  and  for  the  third 
1  ■    offence 
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offence  forty  pounds,  or  the  pillory,  and  the  lofs  of  an 
ear,  and  to  be  taken  as  a  man  infamous,  and  not  to  be 
credited  irv  any  matter  of  judgment.  And  the  feffions  of 
leet  may  determine  the  fame. 

Stat.  I  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  /  2.  No  butcher  fliall  water  any 
hide,  except  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  on  pain  of  three 
{hillings  and  four-pence  for  each  offence.  No  butcher  fhall 
put  to  fale  any  hide  putrified,  or  rotten,  on  pain  of  three 
{hillings  and  four-pence  for  each  offence  in  like  manner. 
No  butcher  fhall  gafti,  Slaughter,  or  cut  any  hide  of  any 
ox,  bull,  fteer,  or  ow,  in  flaying  thereof,  or  otherwife, 
whereby  the  fame  (hall  be  impaired  or  hurt,  upon  pain  of 
fofeiting  twenty-pence. 

Seel.  4.  Which  penalties  fliall  be  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  one  third  to  the  king,  one  third  to  the  informer, 
and  one  third  to  the  town  or  lord  of  the  liberty. 

Stat.  3  Car.  I.  c.  1.  If  any  butcher  fhall  kill  or  fell  any 
victuals  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  fhall  forfeit  fix  {hillings 
and  eight-pence,  one-third  to  the  informer,  and  two-thirds 
to  the  poor,  on  conviftion  before  one  juftice,  on  his  own 
view,  or  confeffion,  or  oath  of  the  witneffes,  to  be  levied 
by  the  conftable  or  church-wardens. 

Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  8.  No  perfon  ufing  the  trade  of  a 
butcher  fliall  fell,  offer,  or  expofe  to  fale,  by  himfelf  or  any 
other,  any  fat  oxen,  fleers,  runts,  kine,  heifers,  calves, 
fheep,  or  Iambs  alive,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  value, 
half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  will  fue. 

Stat.  5  jinn.  c.  34.  /  2.  Butchers  within  ten  miles  of 
London  not  to  fell  fat  cattle  alive  or  dead  to  one  another. 
But  by  7  Ann.  c.  6.  they  may  fell  dead  calves  or  fheep. 

Stat.  9  Ann.  c.ll./.ll.  If  any  raw  hide  fliall  wil- 
fully or  negligently  be  gaftied  in  the  flaying  thereof,  or  be- 
ing gafhed,  be  offered  to  fale  by  any  butcher  or  other  per- 
fon, the  offender  fliall  forfeit  two  {hillings  and  fix  pence  for 
fuch  hide,  and  one  {hilling  for  a  calf-fkin  ;  half  to  the 
poor,  and  half  to  the  informer;  to  be  levied  by  two 
juftices. 

Seel.  36.  Any  two  juftices  near  the  place  may,  in  three 
months  after  the  offence  committed,  fummon  the  party 
accufed,  and  the  witneffes ;  and  upon  the  party's  appear- 
ance, or  contempt  in  not  appearing,  on  proof  of  notice 
given,  may  examine  the  witneffes  upon  oath,  and  give 
judgment,  and  iffue  warrants  under  their  hands,  to  levy 
the  penalty  by  diftrefe  ;  and  if  not  redeemed  in  fix  days, 
the  fame  to  be  fold.  They  may  alfo  mitigate  the  penal- 
ties, fo  as  they  reduce  them  not  lefs  than  a  fourth  part, 
over  and  above  the  cofts  and  charges.  And  any  perfon 
aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  next  feffions,  who  may  finally 
determine  the  fame  ;  and  in  cafe  of  conviction,  iffue  war- 
rants for  levying  the  penalties. 

BUTHE,  Bute,  Boot,  is  a  fmall  ifland  near  the 
coaft  of  Argyle,  about  ten  miles  long,  and  a  fhrievalty  of 
itfelf,  whofe  {heriff  has  alfo  under  his  jurifdiftion  the  ifland 
of  Glotta  or  Arran  ;  both  thefe  ifles  are  tolerably  fertile, 
and  their  produce  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  the  other 
Weftern  iflands ;  Bute  is  befides  famous  for  its  herring- 
fifhery,  as  Arran  is  for  the  falmon,  taken  in  its  feveral 
rivers,  and  for  the  herrings,  cod,  and  whitings,  on  its 
coafts. 

BULERAGE  and  Pisage.  Thefe  are  ancient  duties 
payable  to  the  crown  of  England  (by  prerogative)  upon 
the  importation  of  wines,  but  are  now,  and  generally  have 
been,  granted  from  the  crown  by  gift  or  patent. 

Prifageis  a  certain  taking  or  purveyance  of  wines  to  the 
king's  ule,  out  of  every  fhip  bringing  in  wines  belonging  to 
the  natives  of  England,  except  the  merchants  of  London, 
the  cinque  ports,  Southampton,  and  Chefter,  which  are 
exempted  by  particular  charters  :  to  be  taken  upon  the 
breaking  of  bulk,  or  unloading  any  part  of  the  {hip's  cargo, 
according  to  the  whole  quantity  on  board,  though  there  be 
not  more  than  one  ton  landed. 

This  duty  is  either  Jingle  or  double. 
Single  prifage  is  one  ton,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when  the 
quantity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds  ten  tons,  but  is 
under  twenty  tons:  for  if  under  ten  tons,  there  is  not  any 
prifage  due. 

Double  prifage  is  two  tons,  and  is  due  in  kind,  when 
the  quantity  imported  amounts  to,  or  exceeds  twenty  tons, 
which  is  the  moft  due  out  of  any  one  ftiip  :  one  ton  to  be 
taken  before,  and  the  other  behind  the  malt,  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  king's  butler  or  prifage- matter;  who  may  tafte 
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the  whole  cargo,  and  chufe  the  bed  wines,  and  fill  up  the 
cafks,  or  chule  thofe  that  are  the  fulleft,  and  take  them 
away,  allowing  only  twenty  {hillings  pe  r  ton  for  freight: 
but  it  may  he  compounded  for  at  a  certain  price,  as  is  the 
practice  in  London,  &c. 

But  in  regard  to  wines  imported  into  Scotland;  on  a  caufe  in 
the  court  of  exchequer  between  her  majejlys  attorney  general  and 
James  Gordon,  merchant,  it  was  decreed  in  the  year  1 7 1 3, 
that  prifage  was  not  payable  thereon. 

Butlerage  is  a  duty  of  two  {hillings  on  every  ton  of  wine 
imported  by  merchants  ftrangers,  by  charta  mercatoria,  in 
lieu  of  prifage,  to  be  paid  within  forty  days  after  the  wines 
are  landed. 

BUTT,  a  vefl'el,  or  meafureof  wine,  containing  two 
hogfheads,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  gallons.  A  butt 
of  currants  is  from  five  to  twenty-two  hundred  weight. 

BUTTER,  the  cream,  orfatteft  and  moft  oily  part  of 
milk,  feparated  from  the  ferum  or  whey  by  churning. 

There  are  as  many  forts  of  butter,  as  there  are  different 
milks  of  animals  whereof  to  make  it;  but  that  of  the  cow 
is  moft  in  ufe. 

Butter  and  cherfe.  Stat.  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  To  the  in- 
tent that  poor  people  fhall  not  be  deceived  in  the  weight  of 
cheefe,  it  is  ordained  that  the  weight  of  a  wey  of  cheefe 
may  contain  thirty-two  cloves,  that  is  to  fay,  every  clove 
feven  pounds  by  the  faid  weight  couching,  [that  is,  bend- 
ing downwards.] 

Stat.  3  and  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  21.  /  1.  No  perfon  fhall  buy 
to  fell  again  any  butter  or  cheefe,  unlefs  he  fell  the  fame 
by  retail  in  open  {hop,  fair,  or  market,  and  not  in  grofs, 
on  pain  of  double  value,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him 
that  will  fue. 

Seel.  2.  Provided  that  the  word  retail,  mentioned  in  this 
aft,  fliall  not  be  expounded  only  where  a  weight  of  cheefe, 
or  a  barrel  of  butter,  of  lefs  quantity,  and  not  above,  fliall 
be  fold  at  any  time  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  in  open  fhop. 

SecJ.  3.  This  aft  not  to  extend  to  innholders  or  vic- 
tuallers. 

Stat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  f.  3.  whofoever  fliall  in- 
grofs,  or  get  into  his  hands,  any  butter  or  cheefe,  to  fell 
the  fame  again,  fhall  be  deemed  an  ingroffer. 

Seel.  7.  But  the  buying  of  any  butter  or  cheefe,  by  any 
licenfed  badger,  lader,  kidder,  or  carrier,  who  fhall  fell 
or  deliver  in  open  fair  or  market,  fliall  not  be  deemed  re- 
grating. 

Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  12.  /  4.  No  badger,  lader,  kidder,  car- 
rier, buyer,  or  tranfporter  of  butter  and  cheefe,  fhall  be  li- 
cenfed to  thofe  offices,  unlefs  he  be  or  have  been  a  married 
man,  and  be  an  houfholder,  and  of  the  age  of  thirty  years 
and  upwards ;  and  unlefs  it  be  in  open  feffions  of  the  county 
I  where  he  hath  dwelt  for  three  years  laft  pail;  and  the  li- 
cence fliall  continue  only  for  one  year. 

Seel.  5.  And  the  licence  fliall  bear  date  of  the  day  and 
place  of  the  feffions,  and  be  figned  and  fealed  by  three 
juftices  there,  one  whereof  to  be  of  the  quorum,  upon  pain 
that  every  perfon  taking  any  licence  contrary  hereto,  fhall 
forfeit  to  the  king  five  pounds,  and  the  licence  to  be  void. 

Seel.  6.  And  the  court  may  take  recognizance,  that  he 
fhall  not  foreftal,  nor  ingrofs,  nor  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  ftatute  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  againft  regrating, 
ingroffing,  or  foreftalling  :  the  licence  and  recognizance 
to  be  written  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  deputy,  and 
by  no  other  perfon  ;  for  which  he  fliall  have  for  the  licence 
one  {hilling,  for  the  recognizance  eighteen-pence,  and  for 
regiftering  them  four- pence :  for  which  fee  he  {hall  alfo 
enter  the  names  and  dwelling-places  of  the  perfons  licenfed, 
and  a  brief  declaration  of  the  licence,  with  the  day,  time, 
and  place  when  granted,  in  a  regifter-book,  which  he  fhall 
have  at  every  feffions. 

Seel.  7.  The  moiety  of  the  faid  forfeitures  fhall  be  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  that  will  fue  for 
the  fame,  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  of  record. 

Seel.  8.  Juftices  of  peace  in  their  feffions  fliall  inquire 
of  and  determine  thefe  offences  by  inquifition,  prefent- 
ment,  bill,  or  information,  before  them  exhibited. 

Seel.  9.  But  this  fhall  not  extend  to  prejudice  the  li- 
berty of  a  city,  or  town  corporate,  but  that  they  may  li- 
cenfe  purveyors  for  the  provifion  thereof. 

Stat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  /  6.  Nothing  in  the  ftatutes  of 
the  3  and  4  Ed.Vl.  c.  21.  and  5  and  6  Ed.Vl.  c.  14.  fhall 
extend  to  cheefe- mongers  or  tallow-chandlers  in  London 
5  H  and 
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and  Weflminfter,  for  what  they  fhall  fell  for  victualling  | 
of  fhips,  or  what  they  fhall  fell  in  their  fhops  or  markets, 
not  exceeding  four  weights  of  cheefe,  and  four  barrels  of 
butter. 

Self.  7;  Provided,  that  if  trie  juftices  of  the  peace  in 
any  county  in  their  quarter-feffions,  fhall  declare  that  the 
faid  traders  in  butter  and  cheefe  fhall  forbear  to  buy  any  in 
fuch  county  for  any  time,  and  they  do  buy  within  that 
time,  and  fell  the  fame  by  retail,  they  fhall  not  have  the 
benefit  of  this  aft. 

Continued  indefinitely  by  3  Car.  I.  c.  4.  and  16  Car.  I. 
c.  4'.    _  ,  y    .   .  _,  , .  .    .   \ 

Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  lb.  f.  2.  Every  kilderkin  of 
butter  fhall  contain  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  and 
every  firkin  fifty-fix  pounds  neat,  or  above  ;  every  pound 
containing  fixteen  ounces,  befides  the  tare  of  the  cafk,  of 
good  and  merchantable  butter  ;  and  every  pot  of  butter 
fhall  contain  fourteen  pounds  neat,  or  above,  befides  the 
weight  of  the  pot ;  and  no  butter  which  is  old  or  corrupt 
fhall  be  mixed  or  packed  up  with  any  butter  made  of  cream; 
and  every  cafk  of  butter  fhall  be  of  one  fort  and  goodnefs; 
and  no  butter  fhall  be  falted  with  any  great  fait,  but  fhall 
be  falted  and  faved  with  fmall  fait ;  nor  more  fait  fhall  be 
intermixed  with  it  than  fhall  be  needful  for  its  prefervation : 
•Upon  pain  that  every  owner,  farmer,  or  packer  of  butter, 
not  putting  up  in  each  kilderkin,  firkin,  and  pot,  to  be 
fold  or  expofed  to  fale,  fuch  quantities  as  aforefaid,  or  of- 
fending in  falfe  packing  as  aforefaid,  for  every  offence 
fhall  forfeit  the  value  of  all  the  butter  fo  falfe  packed  ;  and 
for  every  offence  where  any  kilderkin,  firkin,  or  pot  fhall 
be  found  to  contain  a  leffer  quantity  of  butter  than  as  above, 
fix  times  the  value  of  every  pound  of  butter  that  fhall  be 
wanting,  in  fuch  cafk  or  pot. 

Self.  3.  And  eveiy  cheefemonger,  or  other  perfon  who 
fell  any  kilderkin,  firkin,  or  pot,  or  other  cafk  of  butter, 
fhall  deliver  therein  the  full  quantity  and  due  quality,  or 
fhall  be  liable  to  make  fatisfaftion,  according  to  the  price 
thereof. 

Self.  4.  And  no  cheefemonger  or  other  perfon  fhall  re- 
pack for  fale  any  butter  in  any  kilderkin,  firkin,  or  other 
cafk,  or  pot,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  value  thereof. 

Self.  5.  Every  farmer  and  other  perfon,  packing  up 
butter  for  fale,  fhall  pack  up  his  butter  into  good  and  fufK- 
cient  calks,  made  of  found,  dry,  and  well-feafoned  tim- 
ber, and  fhall  fet  upon  every  firkin  and  cafk  whatfoever, 
when  the  fame  is  thoroughly  and  fully  feafoned  in  water, 
a  continuing  vifible  mark  of  the  juft  weight  of  the  empty 
cafk,  and  likewife  fet  upon  every  kilderkin,  firkin,  and 
cafk,  when  the  fame  is  filled  with  butter,  the  firft  letter  of 
his  or  their  Chriftian  name,  and  his  or  their  furname  at 
length,  with  an  iron  brand,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every 
offence  the  fum  of  ten  (hillings  for  every  hundred  weight 
of  butter  otherwife  packed,  and  for  more  or  lefs  propor- 
tionably. 

Self.  6.  And  every  potter  fhall  fet  on  every  pot  which  he 
fhall  make  for  packing  up  butter,  the  juft  weight  of  the 
pot  when  it  is  burnt,  together  with  the  firft  letter  of  his 
Chriftianname,  and  his  furname  at  length,  on  pain  of  one 
fhilling;  and  no  perfon  fhall  expofe  to  fale  any  butter 
packed  up  in  a  pot  not  fo  marked,  under  pain  of  two 
Shillings  for  every  fuch  pot :  the  faid  offences  to  be  in- 
quired of,  heard,  and  determined  in  the  feffiorcs  of  the  peace 
for  the  county,  city,  borough,  town,  or  liberty  wherein 
fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  by  aftion  of  debt,  in- 
dictment, information,  or  prefentment;  one  half  of  fuch 
forfeitures  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  place  where 
the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  and  the  other  half,  wiih 
double  cofts,  to  him  that  will  fue  for  the  fame. 

Seii.  7.  Every  fuit  and  information  brought  upon  this 
aft,  fhall  be  commenced  in  four  months  after  the  fale  of 
fuch  butter. 

Stat.  32  Car.  II.  c.  2.  /  9.  Butter  or  cheefe  fhall  not 
be  imported  from  Ireland  ;  but  of  late  years  butter  has  been 
allowed  to  be  imported  from  thence. 

Stat.  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  7.  /  2.  No  feller  of  butter  fhall 
be  charged  with  any  of  the  penalties  in  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  26.  after  the  buyer  hath  bought  the  butter  and  approved 
of  it. 

Self.  3.  And  for  preventing  any  fraud  in  the  feller,  af- 
ter the  factor  or  buyer  hath  bought  the  butter,  the  faid 
faftor  or  buyer  fhall  fet  his  feal,  or  mark,  or  name  upon 


it,  or  upon  the  cafk ;  and  if  it  fhall  be  afterwards  ex- 
changed or  opened,  and  the  cafk  changed,  or  any  bad 
butter  mixed  or  packed  up  with  good  butter,  or  any  other 
fraud  be  committed  by  the  feller,  and  he  be  convifted 
thereof,  before  one  juftice,  by  oath  of  one  witnefs,  or  con- 
feffion,  he  fhall  forfeit  twenty  fhillings  for  every  firkin  and 
offence,  to  be  levied  by  the  conftable  by  diftrefs,  and  to  be 
diftributed  by  the  juftice,  half  to  the  church- wardens  and 
overfeers  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  and  half  to  the  informer. 
Self.^.  Every  warehoufe-keeper,  weigher,  lcarcher,  or 
fhipper  of  butter  and  cheefe,  fhall  receive  all  butter  and 
cheefe  that  fhall  be  brought  to  him,  for  the  London  cheefe- 
mongers,  and  fhip  the  fame  without  undue  preference; 
and  fhall  have  for  his  pains  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  for 
every  load  ;  and  if  he  fhall  make  default,  he  fhall,  on  con- 
viftion  before  one  juftice,  on  oath  of  one  witnefs,  orcon- 
fefEon,  forfeit  for  every  firkin  of  butter  ten  fhillings,  and 
for  every  wey  of  cheefe  five  fhillings,  to  be  levied  by  the 
conftable  by  diftrefs  and  fale. 

Self.  5.  And  he  fhall  keep  a  book  of  entry  of  receiving 
and  (hipping  the  goods,  on  pain  of  two  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence  for  every  firkin  of  butter  and  wey  of  cheefe,  to  be 
levied  and  applied  in  the  like  manner;  and  for  want  of  dif- 
trefs, he  fhall  be  committed  till  paid. 

Seel.  6.  A  mafter  of  a  fhip  refufing  to  take  in  butter  or 
cheefe  before  he  is  fully  laden,  fhall  forfeit  for  every  firkin 
of  butter  refufed  five  fhillings,  and  for  every  wey  of  cheefe 
two  fhillings  and  fix-pence,  to  be  levied  in  like  manner. 

Self.  7.  One  half  the  faid  penalties  to  be  paid  to  the 
church-wardens  and  overfeers  of  the  poor,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  diftributed  by  the  juftice  or  juftices,  before  whom 
fuch  offender  fhall  be  convifted. 

Self.  8.  Cheefemongers  may  fend  their  own  proper 
veffels,  or  fuch  other  veffels  as  they  fhall  hire  and  fend 
from  London  for  their  own  proper  goods,  and  the  ware- 
houfe-keeper, where  fuch  veffels  fhall  be  fent,  may  fhip 
the  faid  goods  on  board,  and  the  mafters  of  fuch  fhips 
and  their  refpeftive  fervants  may  receive  the  fame. 

Self.  9.  But  this  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  any  warehoufe 
in  Chefhire  or  Lancafhire. 

Self.  10.  Provided  that  the  perfon  aggrieved  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  juftice,  may  appeal  to  the  next  feffions, 
giving  twenty  pounds,  with  one  or  mere  fureties,  to  the 
party,  to  pay  cofts,  within  a  month  after,  if  he  is  not  re- 
lieved on  his  appeal. 

Regulations  for  weighing  and  packing  butter  in  New 
Malton  in  Yorkfhire.      17  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

BUTTONS.  Statute  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13.  /.  2. 
No  perfon  fhall  fell  or  offer  to  fale,  or  import  any  foreign, 
bone-lace,  cut- work,  fringe,  band-ftrings,  buttons,  or 
needle-work,  made  of  thread  or  filk,  beyond  the  feas  ;  on 
pain  that  he  who  fhall  offer  them  to  fale,  fhall  forfeit  the 
fame  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  importer  fhall  forfeit  the 
fame  and  one  hundred  pounds,  half  to  the  king,  and  half 
to  him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

Self.  3.  And  upon  complaint  and  information  given  to 
a  juftice  of  peace,  at  times  reafonable,  he  fhall  iiTue  his 
warrant  to  the  conftable,  to  enter  and'  fearch  for  fuch  ma- 
nufactures in  fhops  being  open,  or  warehoufes,  and  dwelling 
houfes  of  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  fufpefted,  and  to  feize 
the  fame. 

Self.  4.  All  fuits  for  any  offences  againft  this  law,  fhall 
be  brought  within  twelve  months  after  the  difcovery  of 
fuch  offence. 

Repealed  in  part,  as  to  bone-lace,  by  5  jinn.  c.  17.  f,  I, 
Stat.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  10.  f  2.  No  foreign 
buttons  made  of  hair,  or  other  foreign  buttons,  fhall  be  im- 
ported, fold,  or  exchanged,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  the  buttons, 
and  under  fuch  further  penalties  as  are  expreffed  \njlatute 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13. 

Self.  3.  The  juftices  of  peace  fhall  have  the  fame  power 
to  iffue  their  warrants  to  feize  all  foreign  buttons,  as  by  the 
faid  aft  is  given  them  to  feize  foreign  buttons  made  of  thread 
and  filk. 

Stat.  10  Will  III.  c.  2.  No  perfons  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick,  fhall  make,  fell,  or  fet  on  any  clothes,  any 
buttons  or  button-holes  made  or  bound  with  cloth,  ferge, 
drugget,  or  any  other  fluffs,  of  which  clothes  are  ufually 
made  ;  or  any  buttons  made  of  wool  only,  turned  in  imi- 
tation of  other  buttons,  on  forfeiture  of  forty  fhillings  for 
every  dozen  of  buttons  fo  made,  fold,  or  fet  on,  and  like 
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proportion  for  a  lefler  quantity ;  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  the  profecutor. 

Stat.  8  Ann.  c.  6.  No  taylor  or  other  perfon  (hall  make, 
fet  on,  fell,  ufe,  or  bind  on  any  clothes,  any  buttons  or 
button-hole!,  made  or  bound  with  ferge,  or  other  {tuff,  of 
which  clothes  are  ufually  made,  on  pain  of  five  pounds  for 
every  dozen  of  buttons  or  button-holes,  one  moiety  to  the 
crown,  the  other  to  him  who  will  fue  for  the  fame  :  or 
the  juftices  may  by  warrant  levy  the  penalty,  upon  con- 
viction of  the  offender  by  one  witnefs ;  but  the  party  ag- 
grieved may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter-feffions,  and  fhall 
have  cofts. 

Stat.  4  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  f.  I.  No  taylor  or  other  perfon, 
fhall  make,  fell,  fet  on,  ufe,  or  bind  any  clothes,  button, 
or  button-boles,  made  or  bound  with  cloth,  ferge,  drugget, 
frize,  camlet,  or  any  fluff  that  clothes  are  ufually  made 
of,  on  forfeiture  of  forty  {hillings  for  every  dozen  of  fuch 
button  and  button-boles,  fo  made  or  in  proportion  for  a  lefler 
quantity  :  and  every  perfon  being  thereof  convifted,  upon 
oath  of  one  witnefs,  fhall  forfeit  as  aforefaid. 

Seel.  2.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fliall  extend  to  clothes  made 
of  velvet. 

Self.  3.  Perfons  inhabiting  in  any  gaol  or  houfe  of  cor- 
rection, or  in  any  privileged  place,  offending  againft  this 
aft,  and  being  convifted,  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  penalties. 

Setl.  4.  Offences  againft  this  act  fhall  be  profecuted 
within  three  months. 

Seel.  5.  Offences  againft  this  aft  fliall  be  heard  and  de- 
termined by  one  juftice  of  peace  of  the  county,  &c.  where 
the  fame  fhall  be  difcovered,  or  where  the  offender  dwells 
(fuch  juftice  not  being  concerned  in  the  matter)  upon  the 
oath  of  one  witnefs.  And  one  moiety  of  the  forfeitures, 
the  charge  of  conviction  deducted,  fliall  be  paid  to  the  in- 
former, the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  the 
offence  fliall  be  difcovered.  And  if  any  offender  fhall  re- 
fufe  to  pay  the  forfeitures,  for  fourteen  days  after  convic- 
tion, fuch  juftice  fhall  iflue  his  warrant  to  the  cOnftable, 
to  levy  the  fame  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods ;  and  for 
■want  of  diftrefs,  to  commit  the  offender  to  the  common 
gaol,  there  to  be  kept  three  calendar  months  to  hard 
labour. 

Seel.  6.  If  any  perfon  find  himfelf  aggrieved  by  the 
juftice's  order  or  warrant,  he  may  appeal  to  the  quarter- 
feffions,  and  cofts  fhall  be  allowed  to  the  party  grieved,  to 
be  levied  as  in  other  cafes  of  appeals. 

Sell.  7.  If  any  aftion  is  commenced  againft  any  perfon 
fo  profecuted,  he  may  plead  the  general  iflue ;  if  the  plain- 
tiff be  non-fuited,  &c.  the  defendant  {hall  have  treble 
cofts. 

Seel.  8.  All  wearing-garments  made  with  buttons  and 
button-holes  of  the  fame  clothes,  &c.  and  expofed  to  fale, 
fhall  be  forfeited  aud  feized,  and  applied  to  the  ufes  in 
this  act. 

Seel.  9.  If  any  taylor  or  other  perfon  {hall  caufe  his  fervant 
to  make  any  clothes  contrary  to  this  act,  he  fhall  be  fub- 
je£t  to  the  penalties ;  and  this  aft  {hall  be  a  public  aft. 

Stat.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  12..  f.  I.  It  (hall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
perfon  to  ufe  or  wear  any  clothes,  buttons,  or  button  boles, 
made  of,  or  bound  with  cloth,  ferge,  drugget,  frize, 
camlet,  or  any  fluffs  whereof  clothes  or  wearing-garments 
are  ufually  made  ;  and  if  any  perfon  fliall  ufe  or  wear  fuch 
buttons  or  button-holes,  fuch  perfon  being  convicted  in 
manner  hereafter  mentioned,  fhall  forfeit  for  every  dozen 
of  fuch  buttons  or  button-boles  forty  {hillings,  or  in  propor- 
tion for  a  lefler  quantity. 

Setl.  2.  It  fliall  be  lawful  for  one  juftice  of  peace  of  the 
county  or  place  where  any  offence  fhall  be  committed 
againft  this  aft,  or  where  fuch  offender  fhall  inhabit,  upon 
oath  of  one  credible  perfon,  to  fummon  the  party  accufed, 
and  upon  his  appearance  or  contempt,  to  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  the  matter,  and  on  due  proof  made,  either 
by  confeffion  of  the  party,  or  fuch  oath,  to  determine  the 
fame,  and  to  convift  the  offender,  and  to  caufe  the  penal- 
ties, on  the  offender  refufing  to  pay  the  fame  on  demand, 
by  warrant  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  ren- 
dering the  overplus ;  and  one  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  fhall 
be  to  him  on  whofeoath  the  perfon  fliall  be  convifted,  and 
the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  fuch  offence  {hall 
be  committed. 

Seel.  3.  Perfons  aggrieved  by  the  order  or  warrant  of 
fuch  juftice,  may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter-feffions,  giv- 


ing eight  days  notice,  which  feffions  are  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  fame,  and  their  judgment  fhall  be  final. 

Seel.  4.  Offences  againft  his  aft  {hall  be  profecuted 
within  one  month  after  fuch  offence  committed. 

Seel.  5.  This  aft  fliall  not  extend  to  clothes  made  of 
velvet. 

Seel.  6.  Perfons  fued  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  &c. 
and  on  a  verdift,  &c.  recover  treble  cofts. 

Seel.  7.  This  aft  fhall  be  a  public  aft. 

BUTTON-MAKER.  The  greateft  part  of  the  mo- 
hair, filk,  and  horfe-hair  buttons  are  made  in  the  country, 
and  fent  up  to  the  fhops  in  town  ;  thofe  made  here  are 
chiefly  livery  buttons,,  or  fome  patterns  particularly  be- 
fpoke.  Thofe  who  work  at  this  branch  are  chiefly  wo- 
men, who  are  paid  by  the  dozen,  and  are  able  to  get  but 
a  poor  living. 

The  boy  or  girl  defigned  for  the  bufinefs  of  making  gold 
and  filver  buttons,  ought  to  have  fome  fancy  and  genius, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  invent  new  fafhions ;  they  fliould 
alfo  have  good  eyes  and  a  dry  hand.  The  laceman  fur- 
niflies  them  with  all  the  materials  for  his  buttons,  except 
the  moulds,  and  pays  for  the  work  when  done.  They 
take  with  apprentices  five  or  ten  pounds,  and  may  earn 
twelve  or  fifteen  {hillings  a  week :  women  and  girls  are 
principally  employed. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  button-maker.  Thefe  make; 
them  of  metal,  in  variety  of  patterns ;  they  are  now  much 
in  ufe,  and  are  moftly  made  in  the  country  by  the  arti- 
ficers in  hard-ware,  and  fold  at  the  {hops  where  their  other 
articles  are  vended.  This  branch  requires  neither  much 
ftrength  nor  ingenuity ;  the  buttons  being  punched  or 
ftamped  with  a  tool  on  which  is  marked  the  ornamental 
impreffion  of  the  button.  They  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice,  and  give  but  poor  wages  to  journey- 
men. There  are  other  kinds  of  buttons,  in  which  ftones 
are  fet ;  the  making  of  thefe  is  a  branch  of  the  jeweller's 
bufinefs. 

BUTTON-MOULD-MAKER.  This  employment 
requires  very  little  education  or  fkill.  The  moulds  are 
made  of  horn  or  wood  by  an  hand-engine.  It  is  a  very 
poor  bufinefs,  and  requires  fo  little  to  fet  up,  that  we 
imagine  there  are  few  or  no  journeymen.  Their  ap- 
prentices are  generally  the  children  or  orphans  of  the 
loweft  poor ;  and  they  therefore  have  nothing,  or  only 
what  the  parifh  gives  with  them  :  though,  we  make  no 
doubt,  but  with  fobriety  and  induftry,  they  can  get  a 
comfortable  living. 

BUTTON-SELLER.  Thefe  are  {hop-keepers*  who 
deal  in  all  forts  of  buttons  covered  with  filk,  mohair, 
horfe-hair,  or  worfted.  They  generally  fell  fewing-filk, 
thread,  twift,  and  other  little  materials  ufed  by  the  taylors. 
It  is  a  good  fliop-keeping  bufinefs,  and  in  but  few  hands. 
Some  employ  a  great  number  of  people  to  work  for  them  ; 
and  have  been  known  to  raife  good  effaces.  They  require 
with  an  apprentice  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  matter's  circumftances  in  trade.  A  young 
man  ought  to  have  at  leaft  three  hundred  pounds  to  enable 
him  to  fet  up  matter,  and  may  employ  four  times  as 
much. 

BY-LAW,  (from  the  Gothic,  by,  fagus,  and  lagen,  lex) 
is  a  private  law  made  by  thofe  who  are  duly  authorized 
thereunto,  by  charter,  prefcription,  or  cuftom,  for  the 
confervation  of  order  and  good  government  within  fome 
particular  place  or  jurifdiftion.  Moor.  584,  585.  5C0.62. 
A  power  of  making  by-laws  is  included  in  the  very  aft  of 
incorporating,  and  incident  to  every  corporation  aggregate, 
without exprefs  words  in  the  charter;  and  all  by-laws  muffc 
be  ever  fubjeft  and  fquared  to  the  rule  of  the  general  law 
of  the  realm,  as  fubordinate  to  it.     Hob.  211. 

By  tbejfat.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  or- 
dinance fhall  be  made  in  diminution,  or  to  the  difinherit- 
ance  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  nor  againft  the  com- 
mon profit  of  the  people,  unlefs  they  are  examined  and 
approved  by  the  chancellor,  treafurer  of  England,  chief 
juftices  of  either  bench,  or  three  of  them,  or  both  juftices 
of  affize  in  their  circuit,  where  the  ordinance  is,  &c.  nor 
fhall  reftrain  any  to  fue  to  the  king  againft  fuch  ordinances. 
See  1  Roll.  Abr.  363.   5  Co.  63.   Comb.  222. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  without  any  cuftom,  may 

make  by-laws  for  the  repair  of  their  church,  high- ways,  or 

fuch  other  things  which  is  for  the  public  good ;  and  in  fuch 
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cafes,  the  greater  part,  without  any  cuflom,  fhali  bind  all. 
5  Co.  63.  .M).  579.  Broun.  288.  Hob.  212.    1  Mod.  194. 

If  there  be  a  corporation  made,  and  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  by  the  charter  the 
mayor  is  appointed  to  be  chofen  by  the  commonalty,  and 
in  the  faid  charter  there  is  a  power  given  to  them  to  make 
by-laws,  for  the  better  order  and  government  of  the  faid 
corporation,  they  may  make  a  by-law,  that  a  felect  number 
of  the  commonalty  fhall  be  chofen  by  whom  the  mayor 
fliall  be  chofen,  for  avoidance  of  popular  confufron.  4C0.78. 
Jenk.  Rep.  273.  S.  C. 

If  a  by-law  is  made  by  the  company  of  vintners  in  Lon- 
don, that  every  freeman  of  the  faid  company,  who  fliall  be 
chofen  and  admitted  to  be  a  livery-man,  fliall  pay  thirty- 
one  pounds  thirteen  fhillings  and  four-pence,  &c.  this  is  a 
good  by-law ;  for  this  being  a  degree  of  pre-eminence  to 
•which  men  of  fubftance  only  are  raifed,  and  there  being  a 
neceffity  for  money  to  fu-pport  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  the  company,  were  the  fum  more  or  lefs,  it  could  not 
make  the  by-law  void,  while  it  binds  only  the  members  of 
the  corporation  ;  for  when  a  man  doth  agree  to  be  of  a 
company,  he  doth  thereby  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  laws 
thereof.     Raym.  446.  Comb.  221. 

A  by-law  made  in  London,  that  no  freeman  chofen 
fheriff,  &c.  (hall  be  excufed,  unlefs  he  voluntarily  fwears 
he  is  not  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds,  and  bring  fix  other 
citizens  to  vouch  in  like  manner,  on  their  oaths,  that 
they  believe  it  to  be  true ;  if  he  openly  refufes  to  take 
the  office,  then  to  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
viz,  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  city,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  next  man  that  fhall  hold  the  office  ;  held  a 
good  by-law.     1  Salk.  142.  Cart h.  480.  S.  C. 

A  new  corporation,  not  having  any  prefcription  to  ap- 
propriate to  themfelves,  and  exclude  others,  cannot  make 
a  by-law  to  exclude  all  perfons  from  ufmg  an  art  or  trade 
in  their  town  to  which  they  were  not  apprentices  in  the 
fame  town,  though  they  have  ferved  as  apprentices  to  it  in 
another  place.     1  Roll.  Abr.  364.  Hob.  211,212. 

Therefore  if  a  corporation  make  a  by-law,  that  none 
fliall  ufe  the  art  of  weaving  within  the  corporation,  who 
has  not  ferved  feven  years  as  an  apprentice  there,  or  who 
has  not  exercifed  that  trade  there  for  five  years  before  the 
making  of  the  by-law,  nor  unlefs  he  be  allowed  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  wardens  of  the  company,  this  is  a  void 
by-law  ;  for  any  perfon  may  lawfully  follow  what  trade  he 
pleafes,  and  where  he  pleafes,  unlefs  prohibited  by  the  ge- 
neral law  of  the  land.  Hob.  211.  Hut.  6.  S.  C.  Moor 
869.  S.C. 

So  where  a  corporation  of  taylors  in  Ipfwich  made  a  by- 
law that  none  fhould  exercife  the  trade  of  a  taylor  in  Ipf- 
which,  qui  nop.  fuerit  allocatus  per  legale  warrantum  autho- 
ritate  datum  by  the  faid  corporation,  or  three  of  the 
matters  and  wardens  ;  nor  {hould  fet  up  any  fhop  for  this 
art,  nor  exercife  it  until  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
mafter,  &c.  or  three  of  them,  or  proved  that  they  had 
ierved  in  this  trade  as  apprentices  for  feven  years.     1 1  Co. 
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So  where  the  town  of  Bedford  made  a  by-law,  that  none, 
except  freemen,  fliould  exercife  any  art  or  myftery  within 
the  corporation  ;  which  not  being  founded  on  any  cuftom 
they  had  of  excluding  foreigners,  was  held  void.  1  Lutw. 
562. 

If  the  merchant-taylors  of  London,  by  virtue  of  their 
charter,  made  a  by-law  that  no  merchant  fhall  put  his 
cloth  to  be  dreffed,  but  to  a  cloth-worker  of  their  com- 
pany, this  is  a  void  law ;  for  it  is  againft  reafon  and  the 
general  liberty  of  the  fubject,  to  be  reftrained  from  putting 
his  work  to  whom  he  pleafes.     1  Roll.  Abr.  364. 

So  a  by-law  in  London,  that  none  fliall  bring  any  fand, 
nor  fell  nor  ufe  any  within  the  city  or  fuburbs,  but  only 
that  which  is  taken  out  of  the  river  Thames,  &c.  is  void  ; 
becaufe  it  is  againft  reafon  that  a  freeman  fliould  be  re- 
ftrained from  merchandizing  and  felling ;  and  this  may 
concern  the  inheritance  of  fome  who  may  have  fands  in 
their  land.     Godb.  106,  107. 

If  the  city  of  London  make  a  by-law,  that  no  perfon 
fhall  follow  the  profeffion  of  a  dancing-mafter  within  the 
city,  who  is  not  a  freeman  of  the  company  of  muficians, 
this  is  void  by-law;  for  if  he  be  free  of  any  other  com- 
pany, it  is  fufficient ;  and  the  obliging  a  man  to  be  free  of 
a  particular  company,  when  he  has  no  remedy  to  compel 
that  company  to  admit  him,  is  creating  a  kind  of  mo- 
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nopoly  in  fuch  company,  and  putting  a  certain  number  of 
men  under  the  final,  jurifdiction  and  power  of  others. 
5  Mod.  104. 

But  if  an  ordinance  be  made  in  London,  by  the  common- 
council  (who  have  power  by  cuftom,  which  is  among  other 
cuftoms  confirmed  by  ail  of  parliament,  by  general  words) 
that  if  a  freeman,  citizen,  or  ftranger,  within  the  city, 
ihall  put  any  broad-cloth  to  fale,  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, before  it  be  brought  to  Blackwell-hall  to  be  viewed 
and  fearched,  fo  that  it  may  appear  to  be  faleable,  and  the 
hallage  be  paid  for  it,  fcilicit  one  penny  for  every  cloth, 
that  he  fliall  forfeit  for  every  cloth  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence,  this  is  a  good  ordinance,  as  well  to  bind  ftrangers  as 
freemen,  becaufe  it  is  made  to  prevent  fraud  and  falfity  in 
cloth,  and  for  the  better  execution  of  the  ftatutes  without 
deceit ;  and  the  one  penny  for  hallage  is  but  a  reafonable 
recompence  of  charge,  for  the  benefit  which  the  fubjedl 
hath  by  it.     5  Co.  62.   1  Roll.  Abr.  365.  S.  C. 

If  in  London  there  is  an  ait  of  common-council  made, 
that  the  brick-layers  fhall  not  plaifter  with  lime  and  hair, 
but  with  lime  and  fand  only,  and  that  plaiftering  with 
lime  and  hair  fliall  belong  to  the  plaifterers,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of,  &c.  (admitting  this  before  to  have  been  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  brick-layer)  the  by-law  is  void;  for  though 
they  have  regimen  perfonarum  in  their  manufactures,  yet 
this  power  extends  on'y  to  their  demeanour  in  their  trade, 
and  not  to  annex  that  to  one  trade  which  before  belonged 
to  another.     Palm.  395. 

But  if  a  by-law  is  made  by  the  corporation  of  throwfters 
in  London,  that  none  fhall  have  fuch  a  number  of  fpindles 
in  one  week,  this  is  a  good  by-law,  for  it  is  not  in  reffraint 
of  trade,  but  to  make  a  more  equal  diftribution  of  it. 
I  Lev.  229. 

If  the  company  of  homers  of  London,  being  incorporated 
by  letters  patent,  and  impowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
better  government  of  their  corporation,  make  a  by-law, 
that  two  men  by  them  appointed  fliall  buy  rough  horns  for 
the  faid  company,  and  bring  them  to  the  hall,  there  to  be 
diftributed  every  month  by  the  mafter,  &c.  for  the  ufe  of 
the  company  ;  and  that  no  members  of  the  company  fhall 
buy  rough  horns  within  twenty-four  miles  of  London,  but 
only  of  thofe  two  men  appointed,  under  the  penalty,  &c. 
this  is  no  good  by-law ;  for  they  being  a  company  incor- 
porated in  the  city  of  London,  have  no  jurifdiction  elfe- 
where,  and  may  as  well  extend  their  power  over  England, 
as  for  twenty-four  miles.     3  Mod.  159. 

A  by-law,  that  all  ftrangers  coming  into  the  port  of 
London,  fliould  employ  city  porters  to  carry  their  goods, 
&c.  is  naught :  but  they  may  make  a  by-law  that  none  but 
freemen  fliall  be  porters  ;  but  to  confine  ftrangers  to  none 
but  fuch  as  are  city-porters  is  unreafonable  ;  for  if  the  city 
will  appoint  no  porters,  they  have  no  remedy  againft  the 
city  ;  alfo  ftrangers  cannot  know  who  are  city-porters,  nor 
compel  them  to  ferve  them.  1  Salk.  J43.  See  1  Salk. 
192,  193. 

By-laws  are  ufually  made  with  certain  penalties,  which 
regularly  are  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  or  may  be 
levied  by  diftrefs.     5  Co.  64. 

But  a  by-law  with  a  penalty  of  imprifonment,  or  for- 
feiture of  goods  and  chattels,  is  void  ;  for  by  the  general 
law  of  the  kingdom,  no  man  is  to  be  imprifoned,  or  dif- 
pofleffed  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  niji  per  legale  judicium 
parium  fuorum  vel  per  legem  term;  and  were  by  laws  with 
fuch  penalties  allowed,  it  would  be  enabling  corporations 
to  fet  up  private  particular  laws  in  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  which  would  be  againft  the  very  nature 
and  effence  of  a  by-law,  which  though  it  may  be  prater 
the  general  law  of  the  realm,  it  cannot  be  contra.  5  Co.  64. 
8  Co  127,  2  Injl.  54.  Moor  411.  S.  P, 

If  the  company  of  taylors  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  being 
incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  Edward  IV.  and  having 
thereby  power  given  them  to  make  by-laws,  make  a  by-law 
under  a  certain  penalty,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of 
the  offender's  goods,  this  is  no  good  by-law;  for  the  forfei- 
ture cannot  be  levied  by  fale  of  the  offender's  goods.  1  Vent. 
182. 

If  in  London  a  by-law  is  made,  that  if  any  freeman  takes 
the  fon  of  an  alien  to  be  his  apprentice,  the  bond  and  co- 
venants fhall  be  levied,  this  is  no  good  by-law;  for  though 
the  common-council  might  have  inflicted  a  fine  or  other 
punifhment  upon  fuch  mafter,  yet  they  cannot  make  the 
bond  and  covenants  void.     Moor  41 1. 
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CTHE  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  numeral 
letter  for  ioo  among  the  Romans,  according  to 
5   this  verfe, 

Non  plus  quam  centum  C  liter  a  fertur  habere. 

Among  the  French,  C  fignifies  compte,  account ;  CO, 
tompte  ouvert,  open  account ;  CC,  compte  courant,  account 
current ;  MC,  mon  compte,  my  account ;  SC,  fan  compte, 
his  account ;  LC,  leur  compte,  their  account  5  NC,  notre 
compte,  our  acaount,  &c. 

CABALISTE,  a  term  of  commerce,  ufed  at  Thou- 
loufe,  and  in  the  whole  province  of  Languedoc,  fignifies  a 
merchant,  who  does  not  trade  in  his  own  name,  but  is 
concerned  in  the  trade  of  another  merchant  in  chief. 

CABECA,  or  Cabesse.  The  Portugueze,  who  carry 
on  the  trade  of  filks  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  diftinguifli  them 
by  the  names  of  cabeca  and  bariga;  that  is,  head  and 
belly.  The  cabeca  filks  are  the  fineft  ;  the  bariga  are  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  inferior  to  them.  The  Indian 
workmen  endeavour  to  pafs  them  off  one  with  the  other, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  bale  of  cabeca  but  what  is  mixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  bariga ;  for  which  reafon  the  more  expe- 
rienced European  merchants,  who  carry  on  that  trade, 
take  care  to  open  the  bales,  and  to  examine  all  the  fkains 
one  after  another.  The  Dutch,  who  have  a  great  trade  in 
thofe  filks,  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  cabecas,  namely,  the 
moor-cabejfa,  and  the  common  cabcjfa.  The  former  is  fold 
at  Amfterdam  for  about  2iifchellingen  grofs,  or  Flemifh; 
and  the  other  for  about  18. 

The  ancient  Portugueze,  who  had  extended  their  trade 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  introduced  amongft  the  merchants  of 
thofe  countries,  that  is,  among  the  Banians  and  the  Chi- 
nefe,  the  diftinftion  of  the  beft  and  the  worft  merchan- 
dizes, by  the  comparative  names  of  head  and  belly  ;  for  as 
they  looked  upon  a  man's  head  as  the  nobleft,  and  the 
belly  as  the  vileff,  part  of  his  body,  they  did  the  fame  with 
regard  to  merchandize  (with  a  defign,  perhaps,  to  be  better 
underftood  by  the  Indian  merchants)  ftiling  the  beft  the 
head,  and  the  worft  the  belly,  of  the  fame  fort,  or  kind,  of 
merchandize.  This  cuftom  has  continued  to  the  prefent 
time  in  the  Indies ;  and  the  European  nations,  who  trade 
there,  follow  that  cuftom  of  diftinguiftiing  the  merchan- 
dizes in  buying  or  felling,  to  make  themfelves  the  better 
underftood  by  the  Banians  and  Chinefe. 

CABEER,  a  money  ufed  for  accounts  at  Mocha,  of 
which  eighty  are  worth  about  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
fterling. 

CABIDOS,  a  Portugueze  long  meafure,  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  Engliih  yard. 

CAB1NDA.     See  African  Coasts. 

CABINET-MAKER.  The  youth  intended  for  this 
bufinefs  ought  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  hand,  under- 
itand  arithmetic,  and  have  fome  notion  of  drawing  and 
defigning.  It  requires  more  ingenuity  than  ftrength  ;  a 
nice  eye  and  light  hand  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  he  is 
by  far  the  moft  curious  workman  in  the  wood  way.  His 
fuccefs  as  a  matter  muft  depend  on  the  delicacy  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  work.  All  forts  of  furni- 
ture made  of  mahogany,  walnut-tree,  plain,  carved,  ve- 
neered, or  inlaid,  go  through  his  hands.  The  carvers, 
chair- makers,  and  dealers  in  brafs  ornaments,  are  employed 
by  him,  and  he  has  a  profit  out  of  their  labours.  Thofe 
who  work  only  for  the  fhops,  and  keep  no  goods  by  them, 
take  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who,  when  out  of 
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his  time,  may  commence  fuch  another  mafter,  with  only 
a  cheft  of  tools  of  the  value  of  eight  or  ten  guineas  and  a 
little  wood ;  but  they  who  keep  fhops  and  vend  their  own 
goods  to  theconfumer,  or  for  exportation,  have  more  with 
a  lad,  who  will  require  a  few  hundreds,  if  he  fets  up  in  the 
fame  manner. 

CABLE,  a  thick,  large,  ftrong  rope,  commonly  of 
hemp,  which  ferves  to  keep.fhips  at  anchor :  but  thefe  are 
commonly  called  crane-ropes,  and  are  of  different  fizes. 
It  is  alfo  faid  of  ropes  which  ferve  to  raife  heavy  loads,  by 
the  help  of  cranes,  pullies,  and  other  engines.  The  name 
of  cable  is  ufually  given  only  to  fuch  as  have  at  leaft  three 
inches  in  diameter ;  thofe  that  are  lefs  are  only  called 
ropes,  of  different  names,  according  to  their  ufe. 

Every  cable,  of  what  thicknefs  foever  it  be,  is  compofed 
of  three  ftrands,  every  ftrand  of  three  ropes,  and  every 
rope  of  three  twifts ;  the  twift  is  made  of  more  or  lefs 
threads,  according  as  the  cable  is  to  be  thicker  or  thinner. 

Cables  that  are  too  much  twifted  burft  very  eafily ;  and, 
when  they  are  fpun  foft,  that  is,  not  fufficiently  twifted, 
they  break. 

The  number  of  threads,  of  which  a  cable  ought  to  be 
compofed,  is  always  proportionable  to  its  length  and  thick- 
nefs ;  and  it  is  by  the  number  of  threads  that  compofe  it, 
and  make  its  diameter  and  circumference,  that  one  may 
judge  of  its  weight,  and  confequently  make  an  eftimate  of 
its  value,  which  is  an  expeditious  way  of  computing  the 
worth  of  cordage. 

A  Ta  b  l  e  of  the  number  of  threads  of  which  a  cable  muft 
be  compofed,  with  regard  to  its  circumference,  from  three 
inches  to  twenty,  and  from  48  threads  to  1943. 


Inches. 

3  - 

4.  _ 

5  - 

6  - 

7sl 

9  - 

10  — 

11  — 

12  — 

'3  - 

14  - 

15  - 

16  - 

17  - 

18  - 

19  - 

20  — 


Threads. 

-  48 

-  77 

-  121 

-  i74 

-  238 

-  311 

-  393 
-485 
-598 

-  699 

-  821 

-  952 
-1093 

-1244 
-1404 

-1574 
-1754 
-1943 


In  order  to  find  by  this  table,  how  much  a  cable  of 
a  certain  given  length  ought  to  weigh  ;  for  inftance,  a 
c a ble  between  no,  120  fathoms  long,  you  muft  meafure 
the  thicknefs  of  the  cable  in  its  circumference,  and  look 
into  the  table,  to  fee  how  many  threads  it  muft  be  com- 
pofed of,  with  regard  to  that  circumference;  then  multi* 
ply  by  four  the  number  of  threads  you  have  found,  becaufe 
each  thread,  for  making  a  cable  of  the  propofed  length, 
weighs  about  four  pounds  ;  and  the  product  of  that  multi- 
plication will  give  you  very  near  the  weight  of  the  cable. 
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Thus  a  cable  of  20  inches  in  circumference,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  table,  muff,  have  1943  threads,  will  weigh 
7772  pounds. 

A  Ta b LE  to  ejtimate  the  weight  of  a cable,  by  its  cir- 
cumference. 


Inches. 

3  — 

4  — 

5  — 

6  — 

7  — 

8  — 

9  — 

ro  — 

11  — 

12  - 
13- 
14- 
r5  — 

r6  — - 

£Z  ~ 

18  — 

19  - 

20  — 


Pounds. 
192 
308 
484 
696 
952 
'  "44 

•  I572 

■  1940 

•  239a 

■  2796 

•  3284. 

■  3808 

•  4372 

•  4976 
5616 

■  6296 

•  7016 

•  7772 


81  By  the  two  foregoing  tables  may  be  alfo  found  how 
many  threads  are  required  in  every  rope,  according  to 
the  thicknefs  one  would  give  to  a  cable.  For  inftance, 
for  a  cable  of  three  ropes,  which  is  required  to  be  made 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  you  muft  put  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  threads  in  each  rope,  obferving,  however, 
that,  if  you  would  make  the  cable  fomething  tighter,  or 
clofer  than  ordinary,  it  will  be  both  fhorter  and  thinner  ; 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  make  it  loofer,  it  will  be 
longer  and  thicker. 

It  feems  that,  in  the  inftance  given  above,,  which  was 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  Sieur  Aubin,  we  fhould 
put  the  word  ftrand  inftead  of  rope,  finee  a  cable  being 
compofed  of  three  ftrands,  and  each  ftrand  of  three  ropes, 
it  makes  nine  ropes  for  every  cable;  and,  at  that  rate,  the 
number  of  threads  does  not  agree  with  the  ropes,  but 
with  the  ftrands,  the  latter  being  really  compofed  each  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  threads,  or  thereabout,  and  the 
ropes,  reckoning  nine  to  each  cable,  can  have  but  about 
One  hundred  and  eighty- three  threads  each. 

There  is  no  merchant-fhip,  though  never  fo  weak,  but 
has  at  leaft  three  cables;  namely,  the  chief  cable,  or  cable 
of  the  meet  anchor,  a  common  cable,  and  a  fmaller  one. 
The  length  of  thefe  cables  is  commonly  from  a  hundred 
and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms. 

By  flat.  21  Hen.  Vllf.  c.  12.  /.  2.  No  perfon  dwelling 
within  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Burport,  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  fhall  fell  out  of  the  market,  holden  within  the  faid 
town,  any  hemp  which  fhall  grow  within  the  faid  five 
miles,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  hemp. 

SeSt.^.  No  perfons  other  than  fuch  as  fhall  dwell  within 
the  faid  town,  fhall  make,  out  of  the  faid  town,  any  cables, 
halfers,  ropes,  traces,  halters,  or  other  tackle  made  of  hemp, 
within  five  miles  of  the  faid  town,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
ef  the  faid  cables,  &c. 

Seel.  4.  Twenty  pounds  weight  fhall  be  accounted  the 
flone. 

Self.  5.  Every  perfon  dwelling  within  the  faid  diftance 
may  make  cables,  and  other  tackle  for  their  own  ufe.  This 
act  to  endure  to  the  next  parliament.  Continued  indefi- 
nitely by  3  Car.  I.  c-  4.   36  Car.  I.  c.  4. 

Stat.  35  Eliz.  c.  8.  f.  3.  If  any  perfon  fhall  make  cables 
of  old  or  overworn  fluff,  which  fhall  contain  above  feven 
inches  in  compafs,  every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall  forfeit 
four  times  the  value.  And  if  any  perfon  fhall  tar  any 
halfers,  or  other  cordage,  made  within  this  realm,  offuGh 
old  and  over-worn  fluff,  being  of  lefler  affize,  and  not 
containing  in  compafs  feven  inches,  and  by  retail  put  to 
fale  the  fame,  being  fo  tarred,  every  perfon  fo  offending 
fhall  forfeit  the  treble  value,  &c. 

Seel.  4.  Every  perfon  which  fhall  offend  againft  this  ail:, 
fhall  be  imprifoned  during  her  majefly's  pleafure. 

Stat.b  Ann.  c.  2g.f.  13.  Foreign  cordage,  or  cable-yarn 
imported,  upon  exportation  fhall  have  no  allowance,  or 
drawback  of  duties. 
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As  cables  are  one  of  the  principal  fafe-guards  to  fhipping* 
and  the  lives  of  mariners,  too  much  care  cannot  be  takea 
by  all  interefted  in  marine  commerce,  of  this  article  in 
particular,  and  that  the  above  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  fhould 
be  duly  executed  ;  having  being  well  informed,  that  many 
rogueries  are  daily  pra&ifed  in  the  bufinefs  of  rope- making, 
which  occafions  great  lofles  to  our  merchants  and  infurers. 

Cable's  length,  fignifies  one  hundred  and  twenty  fa- 
thoms. 

CABOTAGE,  is  a  term  in  navigation,  which  implies  a 
complete  fkill  in  diftinguifhing  the  proper  places  to  anchor 
at,  and  avoiding  banks,  and  obferving  the  courfe  of  the 
tides  and  currents  along  the  fea-coafts ;  it  alfo  means 
that  particular  navigation  which  is  confined  to  failing  from 
port  to  port  along  the  fame  coafts,  without  ftretching  away 
to  fea.  Some  ftates,  to  encourage  their  own  fubjefts  in 
the  coafting-trade,  exclude  flrangers  from  this  branch  of 
navigation,  or  impofe  a  duty  on  each  foreign  veflel  navi- 
gating from  port  to  port  in  their  dominions. 

CABUL.  Although  Cabul,  or  CabouL,  depends  on  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  not  on  the  chan  of  Balck,  it  will 
be  proper  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  flourifhing 
trade  maintained  between  the  fubjefls  of  thefe  two  pro- 
vinces. Cabul,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  fouthern  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  the  eft'ates  of  the  Great  Mogul  from 
the  Grand  Boucharie,  (which  fee)  is  one  of  the  fineft 
cities  to  the  north  of  India ;  it  is  large,  rich,  populous, 
and  becaufe  it  is  confidered  as  the  key  of  the  G:and  Mo- 
gul's territories,  towards  Perfia,  and  the  Great  Boucharie, 
it  is  always  carefully  kept  in  a  good  ftate  of  defence. 

This  city  is  the  ftaple  of  all  the  merchandize  that  paffes 
to  the  Indies,  Perfia,  and  the  Grand  Boucharie.  The 
fubjefls  of  the  chan  of  Balck  come  here  in  throngs  with 
flaves  of  both  fexes,  and,  above  all,  with  Tartarian  horfes, 
of  which  fo  great  a  trade  i3  driven  in  this  city,  that  it  is 
pretended  here  come  yearly  more  than  fixty  thoufand. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Cabul  is  very  fertile,  and  all  that  is 
neceflary  for  life  grows  here  in  abundance,  and  is  very 
cheap. 

CACAO,  or  Cocoa,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  kind  of 
nut  growing  on  a  tree,  common  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  cacao  or  chocolate-nut  is  a  fruit  of  an  obloag  figure, 
which  refembles  a  large  olive  in  fize  and  fhape,  but  rather 
thinner  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  in  fome  degree 
approaching  to  the  almond  or  piftachia-nut :  it  is  larger 
however  than  either  of  thefe  laft.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
thin  but  hard  and  woody  coat  or  fkin,  of  a  dark  blackifh 
colour,  and  of  a  kernel  within  this,  filling  up  its  whole 
cavity,  flefhy,  dry,  firm,  and  flattifh  to  the  touch,  of  a 
dufky  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  reddifh  on  the  furface, 
and  of  a  greyifh  brown  within.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral 
irregular  and  unequal  parts,  which  however  cohere  firmly 
enough  together,  and  is  of  a  very  fragrant  and  agreeable 
fmell,  and  of  a  pleafant  and  peculiar  tafte,  with  fomething 
of  the  acerb  in  it. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  cacao  is  of  the  number  of 
the  polyadelphia  pentandria  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  arbores 
pomiferte  frufiu  corticofo  molliere  of  Mr.  Ray.  The  trees, 
which  afford  four  different  kinds  of  it,  are  no  otherwife 
different  from  one  another  than  in  their  different  height 
and  the  thicknefs  of  their  leaves,  and  largenefs  or  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  fruits  ;  and  as  thefe  are  differences  that  may 
eafily  be  conceived_to  arife  from  the  different  foil  and  fitua- 
tion  in  which  the  tree  ftands,  there  are  but  little  grounds 
for  fuppofing  the  trees  different  in  fpecies.  The  cacao-tree 
is  very  tall,  but  grows  very  regularly,  and  is  in  its  natural 
form  very  beautiful,  and  peculiarly  fo  when  loaded  with 
its  fruit.  Its  ftem  is  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  leg,  and 
grows  but  to  a  few  feet  in  height.  Its  bark  is  rough,  and 
full  of  tubercles :  its  leaves  are  fix  or  eight  inches  long, 
half  as  much  in  breadth,  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  The 
flowers  ftand  on  the  branches,  and  even  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  in  many  places  in  clutters,  and  each  has  its  own 
pedicle,  which  is  an  inch,  or  fometimes  confiderably  lefs 
in  length.  They  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and 
are  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  thick- 
nefs. It  has,  in  the  manner  of  our  melons  or  cucumbers, 
nine  or  ten  ridges  running  its  whole  length,  and  is  very 
rough  and  full  of  little  protuberances  between  them;  it 
terminates  finally  in  a  point.  It  is  at  firft  of  a  whitifh 
green,  and  afterwards  it  grows  yellowifh,  and  when  fully 
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ripe  it  is  purple,  but  ftill  has  many  fpots  of  yellow  re- 
maining on  it.  It  grows  on  a  pedicle  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe-quill.  When  cut  tranfverfely,  it  is  found  to  confift 
of  two  feveral  barks  or  rinds,  the  cover  of  which  is  thick 
and  yellowifb  ;  the  inner  one  is  whitiflij  and  much  thinner 
than  the  other ;  thefe,  together,  form  a  cavity,  within 
which  lodge  the  cacao-nuts  already  defcribed,  ufually  about 
thirty  in  each  fruit.  This  tree  flowers  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  year,  and  ripens  as  many  feries  of  fruits.  It 
is  frequent  in  New-Spain,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  thrives  beft  in  fliady  places,  woods,  and  thickets. 
The  great  value  of  the  fruit,  however,  has  taught  the 
people  to  cultivate  it  in  great  abundance,  and  it  well  re- 
wards their  toil,  though  the  fruit  is  never  fo  fine  as  when 
it  grows  wild  in  the  forefts. 

Cacao-nuts,  chemically  analyfed,  yield,  by  distillation 
in  the  retort,  a  moderate  quantity  of  an  acrid  phlegm, 
giving  proofs  of  its  containing  both  an  acid,  and  an  alka- 
line fait,  but  it  yields  its  oil  in  greater  quantity.  This 
oil  is  thin  and  pellucid,  while  warm  in  the  veflels,  but  af- 
terwards congeals  into  an  opake  matter  as  thick  as  butter, 
and  of  an  acrid  tafte  and  pungent  fmell,  and  reddifli  co- 
lour. The  black  coal  remaining  in  the  retort  will  yield, 
by  lixiviation,  about  a  dram  and  a  half  of  fixed  fait  from  a 
pound  of  nuts.  They  abound  fo  vastly  in  oil,  that  it  is  not 
only  by  diftillation  that  they  yield  this  vaft  quantity  of  it, 
but  they  easily  part  with  it  in  abundance  by  expreflion, 
and  by  boiling  :  near  a  third  part  of  the  nuts  may  be  ob- 
tained in  oil  by  thefe  methods,  first  bruifing  and  prefiing 
them  warm,  and  after  all  the  oil  is  feparated  that  way, 
boiling  them  till  a  frefii  quantity  fwims  on  the  water. 

Chocolate,  or  any  other  preparation  of  the  cacao-nut,  is 
very  nourifhing ;  but  it  is  an  incraffant,  and  therefore  is 
not  to  be  taken  too  freely.  The  Mexicans  mix  fpices  of 
feveral  kinds  with  it  in  making  their  chocolate  from  it, 
and  in  Europe  we  generally  mix  vanilla's  with  it,  and 
fometimes  ambergrife  and  cinnamon.  People  who  are 
very  nice  in  the  manufacture  of  their  chocolate,  and  un- 
derstand the  choice  of  the  nuts,  do  not  ufe  the  Nicaragua 
kind  alone ;  becaufe  they  efteem  it  too  dry,  but  mix  about 
half  the  quantity,  or  a  little  lefs,  of  the  Antilles  cacao, 
which  is  fatter,  with  it  ;  and  find  the  chocolate  vaftly 
better  this  way,  than  if  made  of  either  kind  alone.  Cho- 
colate is  reftorative,  ftomachic,  and  is,  by  many,  reckoned 
a  provocative.  The  more  the  nut  has  been  heated  in  the 
making  into  chocolate,  the  more  heating  it  is  in  the  body, 
and  the  lefs  nutritive.  It  has  been  fometimes  prefcribed  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  reftorative  electuaries,  but  the  far 
better  way  is  that  of  taking  it  in  the  common  liquid  form. 

The  trade  of  cacao  at  Amflerdam. 

The  cacao  of  the  Carraccas  is  fold  at  Amsterdam  for 
eight  slivers  and  a  half  per  pound,  more  or  lefs  ;  when  it  is 
in  calks,  they  allow  fo  much  for  tare;  but,  when  in  bales, 
the  tare  is  according  to  the  weight.  From  ioo  to  229 
pounds,  the  tare  is  reckoned  two  pounds ;  from  230  to 
249,  three  pounds;  from  25010  any  weight  above  that, 
four  pounds.  The  ferons  to  99  pounds  weight,  give  8 
pounds  tare  per  feron :  thofe  of  too  pounds  and  above, 
10  per  cent. 

The  cacao  of  Martinico  is  commonly  in  cafks,  which  are 
tared  by  the  weight ;  if  it  be  in  bags,  the  fame  tare  is 
allowed,  as  for  that  of  the  Caraccas.  See  Chocolate 
and  Cocoa. 

CACHALOT,  a  large  fifh  of  the  whale  fpecies,  but 
differing  considerably  from  the  common  whale,  having 
teeth  like  thofe  of  a  mill-wheel,  in  general,  fhort,  flat 
on  the  furface,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  wrift. 
Thefe  teeth  are  hardly  diftinguifhable  from  ivory,  when 
manufactured  into  toys,  and  turnery-ware.  It  is  from  the 
brain  of  this  fifh  that  the  fperma  ceti  is  extracted,  which 
is  the  reafon  it  is  commonly  called  the  fperma  ceti  whale. 

CACHEMIRE,  is  a  fmall  kingdom,  hardly  thirty 
leagues  long,  by  twenty  broad,  and  fo  clufed  in  by  high 
mountains,  which  feparate  India  from  the  Grand  Tartary, 
that  there  is  no  entrance  to  it,  on  any  fide,  without  palling 
rocks  of  a  prodigious  height;  it  is  almoit  one  continued 
valley,  whofe  fertility  and  beauty  make  ample  amends  for 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  extent,  as  all  forts  of  fruit  and  pulfe  that 
we  have  in  Europe  grow  here  abundantly,  without  the 
trouble  of  cultivation. 


The  Cachemerians  are  very  induftrious,  and  poflefs  the 
fecret  of  making  the  lacquered  wares,  and  light  woollen 
fluffs  with  borders,  fo  much  efteemed  in  India.  The  rivet 
Amu,  or  Abiamu,  which  haa  its  fource  to  the  north-north 
eaft  of  this  kingdom,  and  runs  by  it,  is  full  of  all  forts  of 
fifh,  and  its  borders  quite  charming,  on  which  grow  thofe 
excellent  melons,  and  all  thofe  other  delicious  fruits,  which 
are  fo  much  in  requeft  in  Perfia  and  India,  and  which  are 
tranfported  even  to  Russia. 

CADE  of  herrings,  is  five  hundred  ;  of  fprats,  one 
thoufand.  Book  of  rates.  Yet  we  find  anciently  fix  hun- 
dred made  the  cade  of  herrings,  fix  fcore  to  the  hundred, 
which  is  called  magnum  centum. 

CADENE,  the  fmalleft  fort  of  Turkey  carpets,  of 
very  little  value,  and  not  much  known  in  England. 

CADIS.  There  are  three  different  forts  of  woollen 
fluffs  under  this  denomination.  The  flighted,  narrowed, 
and  {horteft  are  made  in  the  Gevaudan  and  the  Cevennes ; 
thefe  are  of  little  value :  they  are  about  half  a  yard  wide 
and  thirty  ells  long.  The  next  fpecies  is  a  superior  qua- 
lity, fabricated  in  Languedoc,  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  the  re- 
ligious orders,  and  is  generally  black  or  white,  and  re- 
fembles  a  German  ferge.  Thefe  meafure  from  thirty- 
eight  to  forty-two  ells.  The  third  fort,  which  is  the  beftj 
is  a  kind  of  drugget,  very  fubftantial,  well  napped,  and 
chequered  of  different  colours  ;  they  are  three-fourths 
of  an  ell  wide,  forty  ells  long,  and  are  manufactured 
in  the  province  of  Poitou. 

CADIZ  is  a  royal  city  of  the  province  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain.  Its  advantageous  fituation  for  maritime  traffic, 
drew  in  formerly  a  feries  of  other  nations,  fuch  as  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Phocians,  and  other 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans, 
who  were  all  poflesTed  of  it  by  turns,  though  the  Romans 
longer  than  any  other.  The  fpacioufnefs  of  the  harbour, 
it  being  furrounded  by  the  fea,  feated  upon  the  ocean,  fo 
near  the  Mediterranean,  and  within  fo  fhort  a  passage  over 
to  Afric,  made  it  of  fuch  confequence,  that  whatever  na- 
tion was  poflesTed  of  it,  did  ftill  endeavour  to  add  fomething 
to  its  ftrength  and  grandeur. 

What  renders  Cadiz  the  more  confiderable  at  prefent,  is 
its  convenient  fituation  for  the  reception  of  all  merchan- 
dizes fent  by  the  feveral  European  nations  thither,  in  or- 
der to  go  by  the  galleons  and  flora  to  Spanish  America  af- 
terwards ;  thefe  Spaniih  bottoms  being  the  only  authorized 
by  his  catholic  majesty  for  that  purpofe. 

The  council  of  the  Spaniih  Weft-Indies  at  Madrid  has 
the  fole  control  of  this  important  affair ;  and  they  appoint 
the  tribunal  of  contraction  refident  at  Seville,  for  the  due 
care  and  infpection  of  the  galleons  and  flota  at  Cadiz,  at 
their  outfets,  and  return  from  America,  in  order  to  prevent 
all  frauds  in  the  royal  revenues  of  Spain. 

CADMIA  Antiquorum,  the  cadmia  of  the  ancients. 
There  were  two  forts  of  it,  the  cadmia  nativa,  and  the 
cadmia  faiiitia.  We  are  to  rank  the  former  only  among 
copper  ore  ;  the  latter,  whofe  virtues  the  ancients  were  fo 
fond  of  in  medicine,  was  a  recrement  of  copper  produced 
in  the  furnaces,  where  that  metal  was  feparated  from  its 
ore,  and  driven  by  the  blaft  of  the  bellows  against  the 
fides  and  roof  of  the  furnaces,  or  collected  in  their  chim- 
nies.  Of  this  cadmia  they  diftinguiflied  feveral  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degree  of  finenefs,  and  the  forms 
in  which  they  concreted  :  thefe  differed  both  in  texture 
and  colour,  according  to  the  parts  of  the  furnace  to  which, 
they  adhered. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  cadmia  are  out  of  ufe,  and  unknown 
in  the  lbops  at  this  time,  having  been  found  inferior  in 
virtue  to  the  modern  tutty. 

The  ancients  in  general  have  related  wonders  of  the  vir- 
tues of  their  feveral  kinds  of  cadmia,  as  abforbents  and  de- 
ficcatives.  They  tell  us  that,  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  col- 
lyriums  prepared  with  them  fcarce  ever  fail  of  curing,  and, 
if  one  could  believe  what  they  add  of  their  virtues  in 
wounds  and  ulcers,  we  lhould  be  apt  to  think  that  many 
of  the  terrible  operations  of  their  chirurgery  might  have 
been  fpared. 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE  affords  a  greater  plenty  of  all 
things  than  many  other  counties  in  Wales,  as  it  abounds 
in  corn,  cattle,  and  Talmon;  has  pits  of  coal,  and  mines 
of  the  beft  lead ;  befides  which  the  dairying  bufinefs,  hav- 
ing been  greatly  improved  of  late  years  in  South- Wales, 
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but  more  efpecially  in  this  part  of  it,  the  town  of  Caer- 
marthen  is  become  the  ftaple  for  it,  from  whence  is 
{hipped  about  fifteen  thoufands  firkins  of  butter  for  London 
yearly. 

CAFFILA,  a  company  of  merchants,  or  travellers,  or 
rather  a  company  compofed  of  both,  who  join  together 
in  order  to  go  with  more  fecurity  through  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Mogul,  and  through  other  countries  on  the 
continent  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

There  are  alfo  fuch  caffilas,  which  crofs  fome  parts  of 
the  deferts  of  Africa,  and  particularly  what  is  called  the 
Sea  of  Sand,  which  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Morocco 
and  thofe  of  Tombut  and  Gago.  This  is  a  journey  of 
four  hundred  leagues,  and  takes  up  two  months  in  going, 
and  as  many  in  coming  back,  the  caffila  travelling  only  by 
night,  becaufe  of  the  exceffive  heat  of  that  country.  The 
chief  merchandizes,  they  bring  back  confift  in  gold-duft, 
which  they  call  atibar,  and  the  Europeans  tibir. 

The  caffila'is  properly  called  a  caravan  in  the  dominions 
of  the  grand  fignior,  in  thofe  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft.     See  Caravan. 

There  is,  however,  fome  difference  between  a  caffila 
and  a  caravan,  at  leaft  in  Perfia.  The  caffila  belongs  pro- 
perly  to  fome  fovereign  or  lord,  or  to  fome  powerful  com- 
pany of  Europe,  by  which  effefls,  or  merchandizes,  are 
carried  from  one  place  to  another^  by  means  of  camels, 
horfes,  mules,  or  affes,  which  go  together  in  a  file,  or 
one  after  another.  It  is  always  led  by  an  officer,  who  is  at 
the  head  (as  in  caravans)  under  whom  are  the  cameliers, 
muletiers,  &c.  with  fome  foldiers,  all  well  armed,  who 
efcort  the  caffila  as  a  treafure,  the  whole  belonging  to  one 
mafter.  Whereas  a  caravan  is  a  company  of  particular 
merchants,  who  have  each  a  certain  number  of  beafts  of 
burthen  for  their  own  account,  and  march  altogether, 
under  the  conduit  of  a  chief,  whom  they  are  to  reward  in 
common.  So  that  all  caffilas  may  be. called  caravans,  but 
ail  caravans  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  caffilas. 

At  Gombron,  otherwife  called  Bander- Abaffi,  a  town 
and  harbour  on  the  Perfian  Gulph,  the  Englifh  and  the 
Dutch  have  each  of  them  their  caffila,  which  is  larger  or 
fmaller,  according  as  they  have  occafion.  Thefe  travel 
to  Ifpahan,  and  back  again,  which  is  a  journey  of  about 
one  hundred  and  feventy  leagues,  it  is  by  their  caffilas 
thefe  companies  fend  merchandizes  from  the  Eaft-Indies  to 
the  capital  of  Perfia,  where  they  have  warehoufes,  each 
under  a  chief:  and  from  thence  every  caffila  brings  back, 
at  different  times,  merchandizes  from  Perfia,  for  the  In- 
dies, Whither  they  are  carried  in  fhips,  which  crofs  all 
thofe  feas. 

Caffila  fignifies  alfo,  in  the  feveral  parts  which  the 
Portugueze  ftill  hold  on  the  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Gu- 
zarat,  or  Cambaya,  a  fmall  fleet  of  merchant-fhips,  which 
fail  from  thofe  ports  to  Surat,  or  come  back  from  thence, 
under  the  convoy  of  a  man  of  war,  which  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal keeps  there  for  that  purpofe. 

CAFRARIA.     See  African  Coasts. 

CAHYS,  a  corn-meafure,  in  ufe  at  Seville  and  Cadiz, 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  an  Englifh  bufhel.  ■; 

CAIRO,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  feated  on  the  Nile, 
above  the  feven  mouths,  by  which  this  river  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  Mediterranean.  Alexandria  and  Rofetta,  dif- 
tant  from  one  another  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  and  which 
are  at  two  of  the  Nile's  mouths,  ferve  for  ports  to  this  fa- 
mous city,  about  ninety  leagues  diftant;  and  it'is  before 
the  one  or  the  other  that  the  European  fhips  anchor  to  dif- 
charge  their  goods,  of  which  the  greateft  part  is  defigned 
for  Cairo,  and  where  they  attend  to  take  in  their  re- 
loadings. 

If  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  vaft  extent  of  Cairo,  to 
make  it  deferve  the  name  of  Grand,  beyond  all  other  cities, 
is  not  an  effeft  of  exaggeration  in  the  Arabian  hiftorians, 
or  the  greateft  part  of  European  travellers,  who  are  equally 
fufpe&ed,  certainly  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  world,  that 
ever  had  or  has,  a  better  title  to  it ;  but  not  to  enter  into 
this  hiftorical  difcuifion,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
it  has  been,  and  ftill  is,  a  place  of  great  trade,  though 
Monfieur  Maillet,  Sicard,  and  other  French  writers,  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  near  fo  big,  nor  fo  populous  as  Pari:;. 

The  famous  city  of  Alexandria  is  now  reduced  to  three 
or  four  thoufand  refuged  perfons,  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey;  Rofetta  is  all  new-built,  of  which  the 


foundation  was  not  laid  much  above  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  as  the  canal,  which  goes  from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
only  now  ferves  to  carry  the  water  from  that  river  to  this 
city,  and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  the  neceffityof  houfing  ths 
goods  fent  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  and  thofe  which  go 
from  thence  to  Cairo,  has  probably  not  a  little  contributed 
to  the  aggrandizement,  or  even  to  the  conftru<£tion  of  Ro- 
fetta. And  it  frequently  happening  that  the  goods,  which 
were  without  the  bar,  waited  an  opportunity  to  get  over  it 
to  Alexandria  for  months  together ;  and  on  the  other  fide, 
as  thofe  that  came  from  this  city  (after  having  furmounted 
the  difficulties  of  the  faid  pafTage)  could  not  be  tranfported 
to  Cairo  in  the  fame  veffels,  it  became  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  build  in  this  part  proper  places  to  put  them  under  cover, 
and  to  have  correfpondents  and  factors  fettled  there.  The 
trade  here  is  fo  much  augmented,  more  efpecially  fince  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  this  city  is  now  one  of 
the  mod  powerful  in  Egypt,  and  carries  on  a  confiderablc 
trade  in  the  commodities  that  its  neighbourhood  produces, 
with  thofe  brought  in  from  Cairo,  and  thofe  imported  by 
the  Greeks  in  their  faicks  from  the  Archipelago. 

The  merchandizes  carried  to,  and  extradted  from  thefe 
ports,  being  with  a  trifling  difference  the  fame  from  Cairo, 
as  thefe  two  cities  ferve  for  its  ftorehoufes,  we  fhall 
not  treat  of  them  feparately  ;  but  only  remark,  that  the 
greateft  traffic,  either  in  purchafes  or  fales,  is  tranfactedat 
Cairo,  with  which  the  bufinefs  of  Rofetta  and  Alexandria 
is  nothing  in  comparifon. 

The  goods  exported  from  hence  are,  benzoin,  bdellium, 
gum-arabic,  gum  adraganth,  turbith,  myrrha  Abyffinica, 
incenfe  in  tears,  ftorax,  aloes  fuccotrina  and  hepatica, 
fugar  in  powder  and  loaves,  and  fugar-candy,  fherbet  in 
cafk3,  different  forts  of  cinnamon  from  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
&c.  caffia,  cocos,  coriander,  coffee,  myrabolane,  chebula, 
bellerica,  and  citrina,  nutmegs,  nux  vomica,  cardamoms, 
ben,  tamarinds,  coloquintida,  pepper,  mace,  flax  of  all 
forts,  fenna,  fpikenard,  baftard  faffron,  cotton  in  wool 
and  thread,  hermodacryls,  yellow  wax,  ginger,  rhubarb, 
elephants  teeth,  wool  warned  and  unwafhed,  oftrich  and 
heron's  feathers  of  different  forts,  mummy,  fal  ammoniac, 
nitre,  roch-allum,  fea-Iizards,  botargo,  mother  of  pearl, 
blue  linens  of  feveral  fpecies  from  feveral  places,  painted 
linens,  mogrebines,  muflins,  and  cambrefines ;  Egypt  alfo 
produces  fome  fluffs,  and  other  commodities  of  various 
materials,  as  of  wool  alone,  wool  and  filk.  mixed,  &c. 
ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  and  mufk ;  there  are 
likewife  exported  from  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  a  quantity 
of  buffaloes,  ox  and  cow  hides  in  the  hair,  red  and  yellow 
cordovans,  fhagreen  fkins,  &c. 

Egypt  does  not  want  the  neceffary  materials  for  making 
good  glafs,  but  (he  fends  them  to  Venice,  from  whence 
they  return  manufactured,  though  in  fmall  parcels,  as  the 
Turks  never  drink  out  of  veffels  of  this  commodity.  There 
are  ftill  made  in  Egypt  a  large  quantity  of  linens  differing 
in  quality,  and  fluffs  with  (ilk  and  cotton,  filk  and  gold, 
and  even  velvets,  though  but  very  few  of  them  are  per- 
fectly good. 

The  merchandize  which  Europe  fends  to  Egypt  are, 
agarick,  white  and  yellow  arfenick,  black-lead,  orpimenr, 
antimony,  fublimate,  quick-lilver,  vitriol,  vermilion,  cin- 
nabar, lattin  and  brafs  wire,  tin,  Venetian  fteel,  lead, 
paper,  fattins,  from  Florence ;  cloths  of  all  forts,  caps, 
cochineal,  coral  from  Meffina  wrought  and  unwrought, 
red  tartar,  roch-allum,  dying  woods,  and  hard-ware :  be- 
fides  which,  a  vaft  quantity  of  glafs  beads  from  Venice  of 
all  colours,  are  fold  at  Cairo,  and  afterwards  exported  to 
India  and  all  Africa,  where  the  women  deck  themfelves 
with  thefe  toys,  as  the  European  ladies  do  with  diamonds 
and  pearls.  There  is  alfo  carried  on  at  Rofetta,  a  very 
confiderable  trade  from  Conftantinople  and  Satalia,  in 
white  flaves,  brought  from  thofe  two  cities,  and  in  black 
ones,  remitted  there  in  return  from  Egypt:  all  the  eu- 
nuchs in  the  grand  feignior's  feraglio,  and  in  private  ones, 
as  well  as  almoft  all  the  other  negroes  that  are  in  Turkey, 
both  men  and  women,  come  from  Egypt,  where  an  infi- 
nity of  white  young  perfons  of  both  fexes  are  brought  in 
exchange  for  them;  the  white  flaves  are  very  dear,  when 
they  are  well  made,  being  worth  at  leaft  from  forty  to 
forty-five  pounds  fterling,  and  fome  girls  have  been  fold 
for  more  than  ten  times  as  much.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  trade  at  Cairo  is  tranfacled  by  the  Jews  and  Arabians, 
i  who, 
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who  are  here  in  great  numbers,  and  who  with  fome  Turk 
merchants,  carry  on  that  of  the  Red-Sea,  from  whence 
they  draw  the  majority  of  the  afore-mentioned  merchan- 
dizes; and  it  isalfo  the  Arabian  brokers,  who  interfere  in 
almoft. all  the  negociations  here. 

This  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Suez,  a  town  fituated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Red-Sea  on  the  Egyptian  coaft,  about 
forty-five  leagues  from  Cairo,  and  feparated  by  a  plain  of 
firm  fand,  very  commodious  for  carriages.  It  is  from  this 
fmall  town  (whofe  port  is  neverthelefs  far  from  a  good  one) 
that  the  European  goods,  carried  there  by  caravans,  are  at 
firft  tranfported  to  Gedda,  a  league  diflance  from  Mecca, 
and  afterwards  to  Mocha,  a  city  in  Arabia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ftreights  of  Babel-Mandel,  where  the  Red- 
Sea  communicates  with  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  it  is  alfo  at 
Suez  that  all  the  merchandize  arrive  here,  which  theTurk 
merchants  of  Cairo  import  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  of 
which  the  general  ftaple  for  Egypt  is  at  Mocha,  where 
thefe  merchants  have  their  factors. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red-Sea  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  grand  feignior's  fhips,  and  of  fome  particular 
princes,  which  fhips  are  without  decks,  or  artillery,  fo 
that  nothing  would  be  more  eafy  than  their  capture ;  a 
bark  furnifhed  with  only  four  guns  might  make  an  im- 
menfe  booty  in  this  fea.  When  they  are  hindered  by  con- 
trary winds  from  arriving  at  Suez,  they  traverfe  the  Red- 
Sea,  and  go  to  winter  at  Coflci,  a  fmall  place,  and  not 
much  frequented,  at  five  days  journey  diftant  from  Cop- 
taim,  a  city  in  the  Thebaida ;  whilit  thefe  veflels  are  at 
an  anchor,  they  fend  from  the  Upper  Egypt  to  take  their 
loading,  and  carry  them  provifions  and  goods.  The  road 
from  Coffci  to  the  Nile  is  two  days  journey  further  than 
that  from  Suez  to  Cairo  :  neverthelefs,  the  expence  is  not 
much  more,  becaufe  the  camels  hire  colts  lefs  in  the  Upper 
than  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  remaining  carriage  be- 
ing by  water,  is  performed  for  very  little. 

Befides  what  Eaftern  merchandize  the  Europeans  export 
from  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  the  Turkilh  merchants  alfo 
tranfport  a  very  great  quantity  to  Conftantinople,  and  to 
other  cities  of  the  grand  feignior's  territories,  on  their 
faicks,  and  on  which  they  alfo  load  rice,  flax,  fugar,  and 
other  commodities  of  the  Egyptian  growth  ;  and  the  total 
of  this  commerce  does  not  import  lefs  than  between  feven 
and  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum, 
and  employs  about  an  hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty 
faicks  in  it. 

The  trade  of  Egypt  is  alfo  very  great  on  the  part  of  Afia, 
from  whence  caravans  laden  with  riches  are  continually  ar- 
riving at  Cairo,  and  which  are  conveyed  by  that  branch  of 
the  Nile,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Da- 
mietta.  It  is  from  Arabia  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca,  that  the  white  balm  comes  to  Cairo,  fo  much  va- 
lued by  the  Eaftern  ladies,  for  preferving  their  complexions, 
though  there  is  but  very  little  of  it  unadulterated.  Almoft 
all  the  foap  that  is  ufed  in  Egypt  comes  from  Paleftine, 
where  it  is  made  of  a  very  good  quality,  though  that  of 
France  is  better;  theconfumption  of  this  commodity  is  very 
grear,  becaufe  the  wafliing  with  lyes  is  not  pradtifed 
here. 

The  different  countries  of  Afric  do  not  contribute  lefs 
than  the  reft  of  the  world  to  enrich  the  trade  of  Egypt ; 
there  is  no  year  pafTes  in  which  fome  caravans  do  not  arrive 
from  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  even  the  remoteft  pro- 
vinces of  that  part  of  the  earth.  Among  thefe  foreign 
merchants  who  rendezvous  at  Cairo  from  all  the  inhabited 
places  of  Afric,  there  is  above  all,  two  forts  who  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten ;  of  which  the  firft  are  called  Croys, 
living  near  the  Ifle  of  Pheafants  on  the  ocean,  who  come 
to  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  from  thence  to  Cairo,  traverfing 
the  immenfe  deferts  that  lie  in  their  way.  This  caravan, 
which  is  feven  or  eight  months  on  its  journey,  touches  alfo 
at  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  and  brings  gold  duft  to  Cairo; 
though  they  take  care  not  to  fell  it  as  fuch,  for  in  fo  doing 
they  imagine  they  commit  a  fin,  and  therefore  fell  it  for 
filver,  with  which  they  buy  copper  and  cutlery-ware, 
which  they  carry  back  with  a  certain  fp"ecies  of  fhells, 
current  in  their  country  for  money. 

The  fecond  fort  of  merchants  juft  now  mentioned  are 
black  like  the  firft,  and  are  full  as  lingular  ;  having  fo  par- 
ticular a  method  of  carrying  on  commerce,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable they  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  that  pradtife  it : 
34- 


in  vain  may  any  one  offer  them  double  the  value  of  their 
goods,  if  he  does  not  join  the  elephants  pizzle  with  it; 
that  is  to  fay,  nothing  but  a  good  drubbing  will  induce 
them  to  drive  a  bargain,  and  therefore  the  brokers  of  the 
country,  accuftomed  to  the  manner  and  expectations  of 
this  gentry,  do  not  fail  to  ferve  them  according  to  their 
own  falhion,  and  always  begin  liberally  to  difpenfe  their 
blows,  that  they  may  terminate  the  difference  the  fooner; 
after  which  preliminary,  thefe  negroes  are  the  moft  con- 
tented people  in  the  world,  and  there  is  nothing  that  may 
not  be  expected  from  their  good  humour. 

In  fine,  the  Nile  conveys  to  Egypt  all  that  Ethiopia  en- 
clofes  moft  ferviceable  and  precious ;  though  it  is  not  the 
Ethiopians  themfelves  that  carry  on  this  commerce,  as  thefe 
people  very  feldom  trade  any  diftance  from  their  own  coun- 
try ;  but  they  fell  their  merchandize  to  the  natives  of  Nu- 
bia, called  barbarians,  who  traverfing  the  frightful  moun- 
tains Which  feparate  them  from  Egypt,  bring  thofe  precious 
effects  there.  Every  year  a  caravan  fets  out  from  Sannar 
for  this  journey  ;  and  though  it  is  only  compofed  of  mer- 
chants ragged  and  almoft  naked,  who  frequently  want  all 
forts  of  conveniericies  in  the  toilfome  dangerous  roads  they 
have  to  go,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  what  riches  they 
are  bearers  of.  From  feveral  parts  of  Africa  there  is  brought 
to  Egypt  gold-duft,  elephants  teeth,  ebony,  mufk,  civet, 
ambergrife,  oftrich- feathers,  divers  gums,  and  an  infinity 
of  other  merchandize,  though  this  traffic  is  not  a  little  en- 
creafed  by  the  remiffes  of  two  or  three  thoufand  blacks  fent 
here  to  be  fold ;  from  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what 
prodigious  furhs  thbfe  caravans  muft  return  with,  either  in 
fpecie  or  goods. 

It  muft  naturally  be  concluded,  that  a  commerce  fo  con- 
fiderable,  centering  chiefly  in  Cairo,  cannot  but  bring  im- 
menfe fums  with  it,  and  make  Egypt  one  of  the  richeft 
parts  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  this  country  produces  neither 
gold,  filver,  nor  precious  flones ;  yet  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  not  a  fpot  upon  earth,  where  thefe  productions  of 
nature  are  lefs  rare,  or  more  common.  The  flax,  of  which, 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  linens  are  made,  and  from  thence 
fpread  into  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  cotton,  gathered  in 
abundance,  and  a  great  fhare  of  it  worked  up ;  the  wheats 
rice,  pulfe,  fugar,  coffee,  flierbet,  hides,  Morocco  leather, 
all  forts  of  drugs  and  fpices  ;  that  fort  of  earth  called  hanna, 
fo  much  efteemed,  and  of  which  there  is  fo  great  a  demand 
in  all  the  Levant,  where  it  ferves  both  men  and  women 
to  paint  their  feet  and  hands ;  all  thefe  draw  immenfe 
fums  from  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa ;  there  is  not  a  year 
that  four  or  five  hundred  thoufartd  dollars  are  not  carried 
there  from  France  and  Italy  only.  From  Afric  there  is 
annually  imported  from  one  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred 
quintals  of  gold-duft ;  and  from  Conftantinople  and  Afia, 
there  comes  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  for  the  purchafe 
of  rice,  coffee,  linens,  &c.  It  is  true,  that  what  the 
bafhaw  pays  yearly  to  the  grand  feignior,  what  he  fends  to 
the  minifter  of  the  Porte  to  obtain  a  continuance  in  his 
poft ;  what  he  and  his  dependants  carry  off,  on  his  quitting 
the  government ;  that  which  the  agas  levy,  whom  the 
fultans  fend  from  time  to  time  into  this  country ;  what 
goes  to  Damafcus,  and  all  that  which  paifes  to  Mecca, 
may  amount  to  many  millions  :  however,  it  is  certain  that 
there  remains  near  as  much ;  and  if  the  natives,  or  even  the 
Turks,  who  are  under  continual  apprehenfions  of  being 
ftripped,  had  not  the  madnefs  to  bury  their  money,  by 
which  means  it  not  only  becomes  ufelels  to  trade,  but  is 
often  abfolutely  loft,  it  is  ceitain  that  few  kingdoms  or 
cities  in  the  world  would  be  richer  than  Egypt,  or  Cairo. 

CAITHNESS  being  the  northernmoft  part  of  Scotland, 
and  lying  low  on  the  coafts,  produces  only  corn,  though 
the  mountains  abound  with  fheep,  goats,  and  black  cattle, 
of  which  latter  large  droves  are  fent  to  England,  and  chiefly 
difpofed  of  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  andEffex; 
it  is  fuppofcd  by  fome  that  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  may 
be  found  in  thefe  parts,  though  as  yet  no  mines  have  been 
opened  of  either ;  and  whatever  the  indications  may  be 
of  thefe  riches,  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  a  fearcK 
after  them,  either  through  a  want  of  faith  or  funds,  or 
both. 

CALA"BRIA.     5«Napi.es. 

CALADARIS,  a  fpecies  of  coarfe  callico,  ftriped  and* 
plain,  manufactured  chiefly  at  Bengal. 
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CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  fluff  manufactured  in  Bra- 
bant, in  Flanders,  particularly  at  Antwerp,  Lille,  Tour- 
nay,  Turcoin,  Roubaix,  and  Lannoy.  There  are  alfo  a 
great  many  made  in  England*  In  France  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent breadths ;  fome  of  feven-fixteenths,  others  of  two- 
thirds,  of  feven  twelfths,  of  five-eighths,  or  of  five-twelfths, 
of  an  ell,  all  Paris  meafure.  As  for  the  length  of  the 
pieces,  there  is  nothing  fettled,  the  weavers  making  them 
longer  or  fhorter,  according  as  they  pleafe,  or  as  they  are 
commiffiohed  by  the  merchants.  This  fluff  has  a  fine 
glofs  upon  it,  and  is  checquered  in  the  warp,  whence  the 
checks  appear  only  on  the  right  fide.  It  is  commonly 
wove  wholly  of  wool ;  there  are  fome,  however,  wherein 
the  warp  is  mixed  with  filk,  and  others  with  goat's  hair. 
There  ZKcallamancoes  of  all  colours,  and  diverfely  wrought, 
fome  are  quite  plain,  others  have  broad  ftripes,  adorned 
with  flowers,  fome  with  plain  broad  ftripes,  fome  with 
narrow  ftripes,  and  others  watered.  This,  alfo,  is  no  in— 
confiderable  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England, 
both  for  home-wear  and  foreign  exportation. 

CALAMINE,  lapis  calaminaris,  is  a  foflil  fubftance,  of 
a  confiftance  between  ftone  and  earth,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  lead  mines.  It  is  yellow,  gold-coloured, 
red,  fometimes  grey,  or  even  of  a  colour  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  foregoing.  Broken  to  pieces  and  thrown 
into  the  fire,  it  immediately  renders  the  flame  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  colour,  and  exhales  a  thick,  white,  copious 
fmoke,  of  a  fweet  fmell,  peculiar  to  it,  and  vaftly  aftrin- 
gent.  This  fmoke  condenfes  into  very  light  flowers,  at 
firft  of  a  bluifti,  and  afterwards  of  a  greyifh  white  colour : 
thefe  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  pompbolyx  of  the  an- 
cients. Calamine  contains  likewife  an  unmetallic  earth, 
and  fome  iron.  It  is  never  made  ufe  of  as  a  medicine,  but 
in  external  applications.  It  is  commonly  employed  by 
founders  to  dye  copper  yellow,  that  is,  to  turn  it  into  brafs. 
It  is  found  in  Germany,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  England. 
On  the  Mendip-hills  in  Somerfetfhire,  we  have  fome  of 
the  fineftin  the  world. 

CALAMINTHA,  Calamint.  There  are  feveral  fpecies 
of  this  plant ;  but  only  one  is  ufed  in  medicine,  which  is 
the  calamint ha  vulgaris  jlore  magno  of  f.  Banhine,  and  the 
calamintha  montana  of  Dodonaeus. 

Calamint  is  attenuating  and  aperient;  it  powerfully  dif- 
folves  vifcid  humours,  and  by  this  means  procures  an  appe- 
tite, and  affifts  digeftion,  and  difpels  flatulences.  It  pro- 
motes urine  and  the  menfes,  and  is  good  in  all  difeafes  of 
of  the  breaft  arifing  from  a  tough  phlegm :  for  all  thefe 
purpofes  there  is  no  method  of  taking  it  fo  good,  as  an  in- 
fufion  made  of  it  in  the  manner  of  common  tea. 

Externally  it  is  attenuant,  difcutient,  and  refolvent.  It 
is  beft  ufed  in  form  of  a  fomentation  on  thefe  occafions. 
Paralytic  limbs  have  been  fometimes  reftored  by  ufing  a  de- 
cocfion  of  it  in  this  manner.  The  effential  oil,  diftilled 
by  the  alembic  in  the  common  way,  is  an  excellent  carmi- 
native, and  has  all  the  virtues  of  that  of  penny-royal,  with- 
out its  naufeous  tafte  :  it  is  rarely  ufed  however,  and  the 
dried  herb  is  kept  in  the  fhops  principally,  as  an  ingredient 
in  fome  of  the  compound  waters. 

CALAMITA,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation  for  the  dry 
fort  ofjlyrax,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  liquid. 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS,  is  comprized  among 
merchandize,  and  drugs  to  be  garbled,  by  i  Jac.  cap.  19. 
See  Acorus  Verus. 

CALAO,  the  port  to  Lima,  is  two  leagues  from  the 
city,  fpacious  and  very  fccure,  without  rocks,  or  fhallows. 
It  has  two  channels,  the  one  for  large  fhips,  on  doubling 
the  Ifle  of  Lobos,  that  covers  it;  and  the  other  for  barks, 
or  fmall  veffels,.  by  a  ftreight  between  the  continent  and 
the  ifland.  The  city  lies  along  the  bank,  and  all  its  inha- 
bitants (above  two  thoufand)  are  either  Lima  fadors,  car- 
riers, failors,  or  inn-keepers,  as  its  buildings  are  ware- 
houfes  for  the  reception  and  depofit  of  the  goods  that  ar- 
rive from  Acapulco,  Panama,  Arica,  and  the  Conception, 
or  inns,  to  accommodate  the  merchants  who  arrive  from  all 
parts,  when  the  fleets  come  here  to  load  or  difcharge. 
Two  fleets,  both  called  plate  fleets,  are  annually  fitted  out 
in  this  port,  the  one  for  Arica,  and  the  other  afterwards 
for  Panama.  The  firft  fails  towards  the  end  of  February, 
and  after  having  loaded  the  filver  of  the  Potofian  mines, 
returns  to  Lima  in  about  a  month,  or  by  the  beginning  of 
April,  near  the  fame  time  that  the  veffels  from  Valparaifo 


bring  here  the  revenues  of  Chili.  As  foon  as  this  fleet  is  re- 
returned,  and  the  Chili  veffels  are  arrived,  they  unload  the 
goods,  to  wait  a  proper  feafon  for  the  voyage  to  Panama ; 
the  leaft  valuable  are  put  in  warehoufa,  and  the  gold  and 
filver,  with  what  elfe  is  precious,  is  fent  to  Lima  in  carts,  or 
on  beafts  of  burthen,  with  which  the  road  from  Calao  to 
that  city  is  near  full  during  the  whole  year,  more  efpecially 
in  the  three  or  four  months  of  the  fleets  arrival  and  departure: 
Alfo  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  before  there  arrive 
at  Lima  by  land,  gold,  filver,  and  the  merchandizes  of  all 
the  provinces  of  Peru,  that  are  deftined  for  Porto-Bello, 
and  which  muft  be  ready  for  the  failing  of  the  Panama 
fleet. 

This  departure  of  this  fecond  fleet  is  always  at  the  be-' 
ginning  of  May  ;  and  it  is  commonly  two-thirds  bigger  or 
ftronger,  both  in  merchant-fhips  and  men  of  war,  than 
the  other ;  becaufe,  befides  the  riches  of  Potofi,  which 
the  fleet  of  Arica  onlv  brought,  that  for  Panama  carries 
alfo  all  the  revenues  of  die  king,  and  particular  effects  from 
Chili,  Peru,  and  a  great  many  of  the  other  kingdoms  oj 
South-America.  And  it  is  by  return  of  this  fleet,  that  all 
the  goods  deftined  for  Peru  and  Chili  are  brought;  and 
from  thence  fent  either  by  fea  or  land  to  the  places  they  are 
configned  to. 

Befides  the  fleets  before  mentioned,  there  is  yearly 
equipped  at  Calao  a  twenty-gun  fhip  for  Acapulco,  a  fa- 
mous port  in  New- Spain,  by  which  the  Spaniards  of 
Mexico  maintain  a  great  trade  with  the  Philippines,  and 
receive  a  large  quantity  of  goods  from  India  and  China. 
This  veffel  arrives  at  Acapulco  a  little  before  Chriftmas, 
and  carries  there  cacao,  dollars,  and  quickfilver;  in  return 
of  which  ftie  brings  back  fpice,  filk,  chints,  callicoes, 
and  a  few  other  Indian  commodities  ;  though  this  trade  is 
prohibited  to  all  others  but  thofe  concerned  in  the  faid  {hip  ; 
the  court  of  Spain  having  interdicted  it  to  all  the  reft  of 
Peru,  under  very  fevere  penalties,  for  /ear  of  hindering 
that  which  South-America  carries  on  with  Spain  by  way  of 
Panama  and  Porto-Bello.     See  Acapulco. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  Calao,  before  the  earthquake, 
which,  with  an  inundation  of  the  fea,  that  happened  at 
the  fame  time,  deftroyed  every  perfon  in  the  town,  ex- 
cept one  man,  who  crept  up  the  flag  ftaff,  and  diopt  from 
thence  into  a  canoe,  which  floated  under  it.  As  this  hap- 
pened before  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  is  not  doubted 
but  the  damage  is  repaired  in  fome  meafure;  but  it  is  {o 
difficult  to  get  accounts  from  that  country,  that  nothing 
can  be  faid  with  certainty. 

CALCEDONY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious-ftone 
diverfified  with  various  colours,  partly  tranfparent,  and 
partly  opalce. 

Calcedom,  or  cakedon,  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  jewellers, 
and  lapidaries,  for  a  defect  in'fome  precious  ftone  ;  when, 
in  turning  them,  they  find  a  foul  i/eui,  of  a  different  co- 
lour from  the  reft  of  the  ftone,  refembling  that  of  a  calce- 
dony,  which  leffens  its  value. 

CALENDAR,  a  table  containing  the  days,  week?, 
months,  feafts,  &c.  happening  throughout  the  year,  in  their 
proper  order. 

We  have  obferved  in  the  article  biffextile,  that  pope 
Gregory,  in  order  to  cc.-recr.  the  Julian  account,  or  old 
ftile,  took  ten  days  out  of  the  calendar,  in  the  year  1582, 
to  celebrate  Eafter  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  obferved  at 
the  Nicene  council  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  feafons  of  the 
year  from  going  back  for  the  future,  he  ordered  that  every 
hundredth  year,  which,  according  to  the  form  inftituted 
by  Julius  Caefar,  was  to  be  biffextile,  or  leap-year,  fhould 
be  a  common  one,  and  confift  only  of  three  hundred  and 
fixty-five  days ;  but  as  this  would  take  away  too  much, 
he  otdered  that  every  four  hundredth  year  fhould  remain 
biffextile. 

But,  as  more  than  one  hundred  years  have  now  elapfed 
fince  the  above-mentioned  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
and  the  hundredth  year  not  being  made  a  common  one  as 
in  the  Gregorian  method,  that  account  differs  at  prefenc 
from  the  Julian,  one  day  more  than  it  did  at  its  firft  infti- 
tution ;  fo  that  the  firft  day  of  the  month,  according  to 
the  old  ftile,  is  the  twelfth  of  the  fame  according  to  the 
new.  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  eleven  days  muft 
be  taken  out  of  the  calendar,  in  order  to  render  it  con- 
formable to  the  Gregorian,  or  new  method  of  computa- 
tion; which  eleven  days  were  cancelled  in  the  month 
1  of 
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of  September,  1752,  purfuant  to  an  a£t  of  parliament 
paffed  in  his  late  majefty's  reign.  See  Bissextile,  and 
Bills  of  Exchange  fub  finem. 

Calendar,  a  machine  ufed  in  feveral  manufactories 
for  preffing  fluffs,  linens,  filks,  &c.  and  rendering  them 
ffnooth  and  gloffy.  This  machine  is  worked  by  horfes,  or 
men.  It  is  a  hard  laborious  employ,  but  requires  few  qua- 
lifications befides  ftrength.  The  principal  employers  of 
the  calendars  are  the  linen  drapers  and  dyers,  from  whofe 
fhops  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  heavy  burdens.  There  are 
not  many  in  this  branch  of  bufinefs  ;  the  mailer  gets  a  de- 
cent livin"-;  but  the  journeymen  ate  no  better  than  other 
labourers.0  A  lad  ought  to  be  well  grown  before  he  is  put 
apprentice  to  this  heavy  work.  He  may  learn  it  for  ten 
pounds,  or  under;  and  fet  up  mafterfor  fifty  pounds. 

CALF,  the  young  one  of  a  cow,  and  an  animal  too 
Well  known  to  want  a  particular  defcription. 

Though  it  feems  that  calves  ought  to  be  confidered  only 
with  regard  to  their  fle(h,  which  is  fold  in  the  fhambles 
for  food,  yet  they  afford  two  forts  of  commodities  for  trade, 
namely,  the  fkin  or  hide,  and  the  hair. 

The  calves  hides  are  prepared  by  the  tanners,  tawyers, 
curriers,  and  leather-dreffers,  who  fell  them  to  the  fhoe- 
makers,  fadlers,  book-binders,  and  fuch  other  artificers 
who  ufe  them  in  their  feveral  works.  The  curried  calves 
hides,  which  are  produced  and  manufactured  in  England, 
are  reckoned  the  beft.  Vellom,  which  is  a  fort  of  parch- 
ment, is  made  with  the  fkin  of  a  ftill-born  calf,  or  of  a 
very  young  fucking-calf ".  The  tawyer  begins  the  preparing 
of  ir,  which  is  finifhedby  the  parchment-maker. 

Calves  hair  is  mixed  with  that  of  oxen  and  cows,  to  fluff 
faddles,  and  fome  houfhold  furniture:  of  little  value. 

The  book-fellers  and  book-binders  fay,  that  a  book  is 
bound  in  plain  calf,  to  fignify  that  the  calf's  fkin  that 
covers  it  is  whitilh,  without  being  marbled,  orfpotted  with 
red  or  black. 

Calves-leather  dreffed  with  fumach,  is  that  curried  black 
on  the  hair  fide,  to  which  is  given  a  red  colour  with  fu- 
mach on  the  flefh  fide.  The  mafter  girdle-makers  ufe  that 
fort  of  leather. 

Diaw-back  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on  hides 
or  calve-Jkins,  rough  or  tanned ;  hides  or  calve-fkins, 
dreffed  or  curried  :  fheep-fkins  and  lamb-fkins,  tanned, 
tawed,  or  dreffed,  in  Great- Britain,  exported.  "By  q  Ann. 
cup.  n.  /  39-  and  10  Ann.  c.  26.  f  4.  Any  hides,  or 
calve-Jkins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  dreffed,  were  to  draw  back 
two-thirds  of  the  duties  laid  on  by  thofe  acts  reflectively. 

But  by  10  Ann.  c.  26.  f.  6.  it  is  there  explained,  that 
thofe  acts,  as  to  the  draw-back,  comprehended  only  tanned 
or  rough  hides,  and  calve-fkins,  &c.  Therefore  the  draw- 
back is  as  follows : 

Draw-back. 
Tanned  or  rough  hides,  T  by   f)A.  c.  11.  o  O  o^-l 

and  calve-fkins,  the  lb.  \  \  o  o  1 

wt.  avoirdupoife  J  by  10  A.  c.  26.  oooj) 

Hides  or  calve-fkins,  dreffed  or  curried,  the  pound  } 
weight,  as  they  {hall  weigh  at  the  cuftom-houfe  S 

! tanned  for  glovers,  and  T  ^    „         "J 
bazils  dreffed  in  allum  (       .   .'     "  I 
,  r<  1         favoirdu-    so  o  o-l 

and  fait,  or  meal,  or  I      ._  I  3 

otherwife  tawed  v  J 

dreffed  in  oil,  the  lb.  wt.  avoirdupoife  O  o  c| 
To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter,  by  the  colledtor  of  the  ex- 
cife, on  a  debenture  made  forth  by  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  exprefling  the  kinds, 
quantities,  and  weights  fo  exported,  fufficient  fecurity  be- 
ing firft  given  by  the  exporter  to  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  that  the  faid  goods  fhall  not  be  relanded  in  Great- 
Britain. 

The  hides  and  calve  fkins,  fo  exported,  to  be  marked 
with  a  ftamp,  denoting  having  paid  the  duties;  but  the 
draw-back  may  be  allowed,  although  the  faid  marks  have 
not  been  feen  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  provided  that 
oath  be  made  before  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the 
hides  or  fkins,  contained  in  the  refpedtive  bales  or  packs, 
were  marked  with  the  ftamps,  denoting  payment  of  the 
duties,  and  fpecifying  how  much  the  duties  amounted  to, 
together  with  the  weight  thereof  exported. 
If  relanded,  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value. 
CALICOE,  a  kind  of  linen  manufacture,  made  of 
cotton,  chiefly  in  the  Eaft-Indies.     There  is  a  great  trade 


in  the  province  of  Bengal  in  this  commodity,  which  is 
tranfported  in  prodigious  quantities  into  Perfia,  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Mufcovy,  and  all  over  Europe.  Some  of  them 
are  painted  with  flowers  of  various  colours ;  and  the  wo- 
men in  the  Indies  make  veils  and  fcarfs  of  them,  and  of 
fome  coverlets  for  beds,  and  handkerchiefs.  They  make 
another  fort  of  this  manufacture,  which  they  never  dye, 
with  a  ftripe  of  gold  and  filver  quite  through  the  piece,  and 
at  each  end,  from  the  breadth  of  one  inch  to  twelve  or 
fifteen,  they  fix  a  tiffue  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk,  inter- 
mixed with  flowers  ;  both  fides  are  alike  :  they  make  alfo 
other  forts  of  cotton  cloths  at  Brampour,  becaufe  there  is 
no  other  province  in  all  the  Indies,  which  has  greater 
quantities  of  cotton. 

At  Seconge  they  are  faid  to  make  the  beft  fort  of  calli- 
coes;  in  all  other  parts  the  colours  are  neither  fo  lively  nor 
lading,  but  wear  out  with  often  wafhing  ;  whereas  thofe 
made  at  Seconge  grow  the  fairer,  the  more  you  wafh  them. 
This  is  faid  to  arife  from  a  peculiar  virtue  of  the  river  that 
runs  by  the  city,  when  the  rain  falls ;  for  the  workmen 
having  made  fuch  prints  upon  their  cottons  as  the  foreign 
merchants  give  them,  by  feveral  patterns,  dip  them  into 
the  river  often,  and  that  is  fuppofed  to  fo  fix  the  colours, 
that  they  will  always  hold;  but  indeed  borax  is  the  me- 
dium that  fixes  the  colours  in  this  durable  manner.  There 
is  alfo  made  at  Seconge  a  fort  of  calicut,  fo  fine,  that  when 
a  man  puts  it  on,  his  fkin  fhall  appear  as  plainly  through  it 
as  if  he  was  quite  naked ;  but  the  merchants  are  not  per- 
mitted to  tranfport  it,  for  the  governor  is  obliged  to  fend  it 
all  to  the  Great  Mogul's  feraglio,  and  the  principal  lords 
of  the  court,  to  make  the  fultaneffes  and  noblemen's  wives 
fhifts  and  garments  for  the  hot  weather. 

The  city  of  Baroche,  alfo,  is  very  famous  for  this  trade, 
on  account  of  the  river,  which  has  a  quality  to  whiten 
their  calicoes,  and  which  are  therefore  brought  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mogul's  territories  thither  for  that  end. 

This  manufacture  is  brought  into  this  nation  by  the 
Eaft-India  company,  which  is  re-exported  by  private  mer- 
chants to  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Calicoes,  white  (which  do  not  pay  as  muflins)  China 
ware,  and  drugs  not  for  dyers  ufe,  landed  or  put  on 
fliore,  before  entry  and  payment  of  additional  duty,  or 
without  a  warrant,  are  forfeited,  or  their  value;  two- 
thirds  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  who  is  to  bear  the  charges 
of  profecution,  and  one- third  to  the  feizer  or  fuer.  3  and 
4  Ann.  c.\.f.  II. 

Calicoes  chequered,  flriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained 
or  dyed,  except  all  blue,  fluff  made  of  cotton,  or  mix- 
ed therewith,  printed  or  painted,  or  calicoes  ftitched  or 
flowered  in  foreign  parts  with  .any  colour  or  colours,  or 
with  coloured  flowers  made  there,  (except  muflins,  neck- 
cloths, and  fuftians)  or  any  bed,  chair,  cufhion,  window- 
curtain,  or  other  houfhold  furniture  or  fluff  made  up  there- 
of, or  mixed  therewith,  may  not  be  fold,  uttered,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  fale,  unlefs  for  exportation,  and  cleared  outwards 
accordingly,  upon  forfeiture  of  twenty  pounds;  and  every 
officer  or  deputy  of  any  corporation  fo  offending,  are  like- 
wife  to  forfeit  their  employment  :  one  half  of  the  aforefaid 
forfeiture  to  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer  or  profecutor, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh ;  to  be  fued  for 
within  fix  months.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  /.  2,  4,  10,  11. 

Not  to  extend  to  linen-yarn,  or  cotton-wool  manufac- 
tured and  printed  in  Great-Britain,  provided  that  the  warp 
thereof  be  entirely  linen-yarn.  9  Geo.  II.  c,  4.  f.  1.  For 
further  regulations,  fee  East-India. 

CALICO-PRINTER.  The  youth  intended  to  make 
a  figure  as  a  mafter  calico-printer,  ought  to  have  a  tafte  for 
painting,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  proper  inftruclions 
to  the  pattern-drawer,  to  the  cutter  of  his  blocks,  and  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  colours  proper  to  be  impreffed  upon  the 
cloth,  or  laid  on  with  the  pencil.  The  pattern  is  firft: 
drawn  with  all  its  colours,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cloth; 
after  which  it  is  divided  into  feveral  parts  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  eight 'inches  broad  ;  each  diftinct  part  of 
the  pattern  is  then  cut  out  upon  wooden  blocks  ;  in  which 
what  is  not  to  appear  is  cut  away,  and  the  furface  left  re- 
prefents  the  figures.  The  cutter  of  the  blocks  having  thus 
finifhed  his  works,  the  cloth  to  be  printed  is  fpread  even 
over  a  piece  of  flannel  on  a  table,  and  the  blocks,  being 
covered  with  their  proper  colours,  are  one  after  the  other 
placed  with  the  painted  carved  work  upon  the  cloth,  and  a 
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ftroke  upon  each  imprefles  the  colours,  and  leaves  the  im- 
preffion  upon  the  cloth ;  each  colour  being  printed  fepa- 
parately.  In  this  manner  they  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
piece,  and  proceed  gradually  to  the  other;  leaving  no  va- 
cancy between.  In  fome  curious  patterns  the  impreffions 
ye  embellifhed  by  other  colours  laid  on  with  a  pencil. 
When  the  whole  piece  is  thus  finifhed,  the  cloth  is  waflied, 
to  take  off  the  dirt  it  may  have  contracted  in  the  opera- 
tion ;  after  which  it  is  dried,  calendered,  and  folded  up  fit 
for  the  {hops.- 

In  this  manner  cloth  printed  with  one  or  many  colours 
js  performed,  and  finifhed  when  the  ground  is  white  ;  but 
if  the  ground  is  to  be  of  any  other  colour;  as  forinftance, 
yellow,  the  figures  are  waxed  over  on  both  fides,  and  the 
linen  died,  when  the  whole  is  yellow  except  the  parts  co- 
vered with  the  wax.  There  has  lately  been  a  new  improve- 
ment made  in  the  art,  by  printing  fome  fine  cottons  from 
copper-plates,  which  have  a  good  effect.  Indeed  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  printing  linens  has  within  thefe  laft  twenty  years 
.  been  greatly  improved ;  but  they  cannot  equal  the  Indian 
chints  in  the  beauty  of  their  tints.  And  yet  it  is  faid,  that 
moft  of  thefe  printers  have  fome  fecrets  in  the  preparation 
of  their  colours,  which  they  never  reveal  even  to  their  ap- 
prentices, unleis  forced  to  it. 

The  printing  of  linens  is  a  very  profitable  bufinefs ; 
but  it  requires  a  large  fum  of  money  to  fet  up  mafter ;  and 
likewife  a  good  ftream  of  water.  The  fums  given  with 
apprentices  are  from  twenty  to  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  journeyman  may  earn  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  millings  a  week. 

CALICUT,  called  formerly  the  empire  of  Samorin,  is 
the  largeft  of  all  the  kingdoms  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
and  the  title  of  empire,  which  all  other  princes  give  to  its 
fovereign,  feems  to  acknowledge  a  fuperioriiy ;  yet  in  reality 
all  the  petty  kings  of  this  part  of  India,  are  wholly  inde- 
pendant  one  of  another. 

This  kingdom  extends  from  Pudepattan  river  to  that  of 
Cranganor,  being  about  thirty  leagues  of  coaft,  and  was 
once  a  place  of  the  greateft  trade  in  India,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  refort  here  of  foreign  merchants,  as  for  the 
commerce  and  navigation  that  its  fhips  maintained  with 
the  moft  celebrated  cities  of  Afia  :  but  firft  Goa,  and  af- 
terwards Surat,  carried  away  the  bufinefs  from  it ;  befides 
the  coaft  being  bad,  and  inundations  very  frequent,  have 
not  a  little  contributed  to  drive  its  quondam  great  trade  from 
hence,  though  here  ftill  remains  a  tolerable  one. 

The  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  have  fettlements 
here,  and  though  it  be  the  capital  of  the  Samorin  empire, 
yet  the  court  removed  farther  within  land,  and  thereby  oc- 
cafioned  a  confiderable  diminution  to  the  before-decaying 
trade  of  this  place;  its  bazar  is  neverthelefs  one  of  the 
handfomeft  of  Malabar,  containing  four  or  five  ftreets 
always  full  of  rich  goods,  of  which  the  chief  are  pepper, 
fine  linen,  natural  falt-petre,  that  wants  but  little  purifi- 
cation, and  which  is  found  in  plenty  all  over  the  kingdom, 
particularly  on  the  fide  of  Sirinpatan,  fanders,  excellent 
rice,  which  here  as  well  as  on  all  the  reft  of  this  coaft,  is 
hot  one  of  the  leaft  objects  of  trade. 

The  fand  of  the  fea-fhore  on  the  coaft  of  Calicut,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  river's  mouth,  is  found  mixed  with  grains  of 
pure  gold,  by  which  many  poor  people  find  a  confortable 
fubfiftance,  though  the  grains  are  commonly  very  fmall. 

CALIN,  a  kind  of  metal  finer  than  lead,  but  inferior 
to  tin.  It  is  very  common  in  China,  Cochinchina,  Japan, 
Siam,  &c.  It  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  Baft-Indies  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  houfes,  as  we  do  with  lead  in  Eu- 
rope; they  likewife  make  of  it  feveral  pieces  of  furniture. 
The  tea-boxes  which  come  from  China  are  made  of  calin. 
They  alfo  make  coffee-pots  of  it,  fome  of  which  are  even 
brought  into  Europe. 

Is  it  not  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  and  fome  other  mi- 
neral, as  zink,  &c.  rather  than  a  metal  of  a  new  kind  ? 

CALKING,  .or  Caulking,  is  to  drive  oakam,  or 
fpun-yarn,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  into  the  feams  of 
the  planks,  or  rather  leaks  of  a  fhip,  to  keep  the  water 
but.  This  is  done  with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  pitch,  and 
tar,  as  low  as  the  fhip  draws  water ;  but  it  is  not  put  on 
till  the  leaks,  or  feams,  have  been  well-ftopped  with 
oakam;  that  is,  with  old  ropes  untwifted,  and  made 
again  into  a  heap  of  hemp,  which  they  drive  with  main 
force  into  the  feams,  or  leaks  j  after  which  they  do  it  over 


with  the  mixture  above-mentioned.  They  drive  the 
oakam  in  with  an  iron  inffrument  called  a  calking  iron  ; 
it  is  made  like  a  chiffet ;  fome  are  broad,  fome  round,  and 
others  grooved. 

CALLIFORNIA  is  fituate  between  one  hundred  and 
fixteen  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  degrees  of  weft 
longitude,  and  between  twenty-three  and  forty-fix  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  It  lies  almoft  in  the  form  of  a  cone  re- 
verfed.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  for  a  long  time,  whether 
it  was  an  ifland  or  a  peninfula,  but  difcovered  to  be  the 
latter  by  father  Caino,  or  Kins,  a  German  jefuit,  who 
landed  in  Callifornia  from  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  palled 
into  New-Mexico,  without  croffing  any  other  water  than 
Rio  Azul,  or  the  Blue  River,  about  north  latitude  thirty- 
five  deg.  The  more  fouthern  part  was  known  to  the  Spa- 
niards foon  after  their  difcovery  of  Mexico  j  for  Cortez, 
difcovered  it  in  1535;  but  they  did  not  till  very  lately 
penetrate  far  into  it,  contenting  themfelves  with  the  pearl- 
fifhery  on  the  coaft.  But  our  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed 
there  in  1578,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Callifornia  for  his 
miftrefs,  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  name  of  New  Albion^ 
the  king  of  the  country  actually  inverting  him  with  its  fo- 
vereignty,  and  prefenting  him  with  his  own  crown  of 
beautiful  feathers ;  and  the  people,  thinking  the  Englifh 
to  be  more  than  men,  began  tofacrifice  to  them,  but  were 
reftrained. 

Does  not  this  give  the  Englifh  a  jufter  right  to  the  pof- 
feffion of  thik  colony  than  the  Spaniards  can  pretend  to  by 
a  flight  difcovery  only,  and  the  late  flight  pofieffion  fince? 
Though  the  Englifh  have  never  yet  attempted  to  fettle  any 
colonies  here,  yet,  if  the  revival  of  our  right  mould  ever 
become  neceffary,  we  feem  to  have  a  much  better  plea 
than  the  Spaniards.  And  as  this  nation  has  many  years 
taken  every  advantage  of  us,  by  infult  and  depredation, 
and  has,  for  above  thefe  twenty  years,  amufed  us  with 
fhameful  and  dilatory  negociations,  it  may  not  be  amifs, 
perhaps,  to  think  of  the  revival  of  every  kind  of  right  to 
which  we  have  any  claim  or  pretentions,  in  order,  at  leaft, 
to  make  proper  ufe  thereof,  to  obtain  that  indifputable 
right  and  fecurity  of  trade  to  and  from  our  long  poffefled 
colonies  in  America ;  though  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
fhould  not  judge  it  advifeable  to  enlarge  our  poffeffions  in 
the  new  world,  without  further  provocation  from  the  Spa- 
niards. Hints  of  this  kind  being  national,  we  think  ne- 
ceffary to  fuggeft  them  as  they  naturally  arife,  becaufe  it 
will  too  evidently  appear,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  from  facts  inconteftible,  that  we  ftand  in- need  of 
reviving  even  every  colourable  right  to  our  trade  and  pof- 
feffions, fince  our  real  and  undoubted  ones  are  daily  called 
in  queftion. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  continent  unknown  ; 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Callifornia-,  which  fome  call  the  Purple  or  Red 
Sea ;  and  by  the  South-Sea  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 
Though  it  lies,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  temperate  zone, 
there  are  great  heats  on  the  coafts  in  the  fummer,  but  the 
inland  part  is  very  temperate ;  and  though  in  the  winter 
it  is  pretty  cold,  it  is  judged  to  be  a  healthy  country. 

In  refpect  to  the  foil,  the  mountains  are  well  wooded, 
and  the  plains  well  watered  ;  they  abound  with  fruit-trees, 
and  are  capable  of  bearing  all  forts  of  European  grain. 
Here  are  deer,  of  which  two  kinds  are  peculiar  to  the 
country  ;  all  forts  of  fowl  and  birds,  common  in  Europe 
or  the  Indies  ;  a  prodigious  plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifh, 
particularly  cray-fifh,  which  are  taken  out,  and  kept  in 
refervoirs :  there  is  befides,  one  of  the  greateft  pearl- 
fifheries  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  have  mines. 
It  has  two  confiderable  rivers,  viz.  Rio  Colerado,  and 
Rio  du  Carmel,  with  feveral  other  fmall  rivers,  and  variety 
of  fine  ports,  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  with  innu- 
merable bays,  creeks,  and  roads,  which  is  the  reafon  of 
its  having  been  fo  much  frequented  by  our  privateers  in  the 
South-Sea. 

Such  of  the  natives  who  live  on  the  eaft  fide,  on  the 
Purple  fhore,  are  great  enemies  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  peninfula,  they  feem  very  hofpitable  to 
all  ftrangers.  It  is  obfervable  of  this  country,  that,  after 
the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  a  great  quantity  of  dew  falls  in 
the  mornings,  in  April,  May,  and  June,  which  not  only 
renders  the  land  exceeding  fruitful,  but,  fettling  upon  rofe- 
leaves,  candies  and  hardens  like  manna,  and  is  fweet  as 
2  fugar, 
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fucar,  though  not  fo  white  and  pleafant  to  the  eye.  In  the 
heart  of  the  country  there  arc  plains  of  fait  quite  firm  and 
clear  as  cryftal,  which,  confidering  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  fifh  of  all  forts  that  are  found  there,  might 
prove  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  any  civilized  people, 
who  were  pofleiled  of  the  country. 

Here  is  alfo  excellent  pafturage  in  all  feafons,  for  great 
and  fmall  cattle.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered 
with  willows,  reeds,  and  wild  vines ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  xicames  here,  better  tafted  than  thofe  of  any  part 
of  New  Mexico.  On  the  mountains  there  grows  mer- 
cales,  a  fruit  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  is  gathered 
all  the  year  round.  Almoft  every  feafon  there  is  plenty  of 
piftachoes,  of  curious  kinds,  and  figs  of  different  colours. 
The  trees  are  beautiful,  and  particularly  thofe  called  by 
the  natives  pah  fando.  It  yields  a  great  quantity  of  fruit, 
and  a  moft  excellent  perfume  is  extracted  therefrom. 

Calliforma  breeds  fourteen  forts  of  grain,  which  the  na- 
tives feed  on.  They  likewife  ufe  the  roots  of  trees  and 
plants,  particularly  the  yyuca,  where  with  they  make  a  fort 
of  bread.  They  have  alio  excellent  fkirret,  and  a  fort  of 
fcarlet,  or  French  beans,  of  which  they  eat  great  quan- 
tities, together  with  pumpions  and  water-melons,  of  a  pro- 
digious hze.  In  fhort,  the  foil  is  fo  rich,  that  many 
plants  bear  fruit  three  times  a  year.  Here  are  lions,  wild 
cats,  and  various  other  wild  beads,  like  to  thole  of  New- 
Spain.  And,  befides  flags,  hares,  rab.,its,  &c.  there  isa 
fpecies  of  animals  not  found  in  Europe,  which  may  be 
called  fheep,  becaufe  they  fomewhat  rdemb'.e  them  in 
fhape. 

The  inland  country,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  is 
populous.  It  is  but  lately  the  Spaniards  had  any  fettle- 
ment  at  all  on  this  peninfula ;  and  what  they  have  is  only 
a  village  near  Cape  Lucar,  at  the  fouth  end  of  it,  which  is 
called  Calliforma.  The  Manilla  fhips  touch  here  fome- 
times  in  their  courfe  to  Acapulco,  and  it  is  like  to  become 
a  confiderable  place  in  time,  by  their  trading  with  the  In- 
dians for  pearl. 

There  are  many  fmall  ifiands  on  the  coafts  of  this  pe- 
ninfula, both  in  the  South-Sea  and  in  the  Purple-fea,  fuch 
as  the  Ifiands  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Clement,  Paxoras, 
St.  Anne,  and  the  Ifland  of  Cedars,  fo  called,  from  the 
great  number  of  thofe  trees  that  grow  on  it,  of  an  un- 
common fize.  The  ifiands  moft  known  are  three,  which 
lie  off  St.  Lucar,  towards  the  Mexican  coaft,  and  are 
called  Las  Tres  Marias,  or  The  Three  Marys.  They  are 
but  fmall,  have  good  wood  and  water,  abundance  of  game, 
fuch  as  fowls  and  hares,  a  wholefome  fruit  called  penquin, 
as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  and  fait- pits,  like  thofe  of  Calli- 
forma ;  and  therefore  the  Englifh  and  French  pirates  have 
fometimes  wintered  here,  when  cruizing  in  the  South- Seas. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Captain  Dampier  propofed  feek- 
ing  a  north-weft  paffage,  by  doubling  Cape  Blanco,  the 
moft  northern  point  in  Calliforma. 

CALMOUCKS.  The  Calmoucks  are  part  of  the  Pagan 
Tartars,  defcended  from  the  Mogouls,  and  defirous  kof 
being  ftill  called  fo  ;  they  inhabit  the  fineft  and  moft 
confiderable  part  of  Tartary.  The  beft  iron  of  all  Ruffia 
(and  it  is  probable  of  the  whole  world)  known  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  Siberian  iron,  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Aigles,  that  feparate  Ruffia  from  Siberia  ; 
which  metal  is  melted  and  wrought  with  the  fame  eafe  as 
copper,  and  there  are  cannons  made  of  it,  nothing  infe- 
rior to  thofe  of  brafs,  either  in  beauty  or  goodnefs.  Thefe 
people  carry  on  no  trade,  except  by  way  of  barter  for 
cattle.  They  are  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive,  if  not  molefted. 
The  Oby  and  Orn,  large  rivers  in  this  country,  are  full 
of  fifh,  and  moft  of  their  borders  very  fertile  in  every  de- 
firable  producS. 

CALOMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  the  mercu- 
rius  dulcis  fix  times  fublimed.     See  Mercury. 

CALX,  literally  fignifies  lime,  or  a  fort  of  ftone  cal- 
cined in  the  fire  ;  but  is  ufed  to  fignify  any  body  in  general 
after  it  has  been  calcined. 

CAMBAYE.  The  trade  of  this  city  is  very  confide- 
rable, and  only  yields  to  Surat,  which  it  formerly  for- 
paffed,  till  this  had  reaped  the  advantage  of  Goa's  deca- 
dency, and  the  Portugueze  ruin. 

It   is  feated   at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carari,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulph,  to  which   it  gives  name,  fixteen 
leagues  from  Brochia,  and  thirty  from  Surat ;  the  Englifh 
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and  Dutch  have  lodges  here,  on  account  of  its  proximity" 
to  the  laft,  where  their  principal  trade  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
gul's dominions  is  tranfaited,  and  where  they  have  their 
factories  fettled,  which  may  be  almoft  regarded  as  the  fe- 
cond  in  point  of  importance,  among  thofe  they  have  in 
India. 

The  natives  of  the  place,  more  efpecially  the  Banians, 
addict,  themfelves  to  trade,  and  carry  it  on  commonly  to 
Diu,  Goa,  Cochin,  Achem,  Batavia,  Bantam,  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  that  of  Bengal ,  Perfia,  and  the  Red-Sea, 
where  they  fend  their  fhips,  but  generally  with  Dutch  pi- 
lots, hired  with  a  confiderable  falary  of  the  company  :  and 
though  the  remifs  of  thefe  goods  to  all  the  aforefaid  places 
is  a  confiderable  objeft  of  their  commerce,  yet  it  is  no- 
thing in  comparifon  with  that  which  they  tranfaft  with 
ftrangers,  who  yearly  arrive  at  Cambaye,  there  being  hardly 
any  nation  of  India  from  whence  both  merchants  and  fhips 
are  not  feen  here  ;  as  alfo  from  Mofambique,  Melinda, 
Arabia,  and  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  Europeans  befides 
fend  here  every  monfoon  a  good  many  veffels,  whofe  load- 
ings confift  more  in  reals,  rixdollars,  ducats,  and  fequins, 
than  merchandize ;  gold  and  filver  being. the  beft  cargo 
that  a  fhip  can  bring  to  this  coaft,  except  fpice,  which  the 
inhabitants  here  and  at  Gufurate,  cannot  be  without.  The 
principal  goods  exported  from  Cambaye,  are  very  fine  cotton 
cloths,  in  as  good  efteem  as  thofe  from  Bengal  and  Coro- 
mandel, canvas,  many  forts  of  filk  fluffs,  tulbandes,  fairies, 
carpets,  cloth  of  gold,  counterpanes  of  filk  and  cotton, 
ditched  or  embroidered  quilts,  bed-furniture,  &c.  Elbow- 
chairs,  tables,  and  other  houfhold-fluffs,  indigo,  falt- 
petre,  borax,  opium,  cummin,  ginger,  rhubarb,  mira- 
bolans;  many  other  excellent  drugs,  fugar,  oil,  and  butter, 
without  reckoning  feveral  forts  of  precious  ftones  found 
at  Gufurate,  or  which  are  brought  here  from  elfewherei 
A  great  many  excellent  works  in  agate  are  alfo  performed 
here,  which  do  not  in  any  manner  yield  to  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, either  in  beauty  or  perfection. 

The  major  part  of  thefe  merchandizes,  of  which  the 
Europeans  make  the  greateft  purchafes,  are  not  thofe  of 
which  their  homeward-bound  cargoes  are  compofed,  but 
they  ferve  for  traffic  to  other  parts  of  India,  to  exchange 
againft  various  commodities  that  may  fuit  their  owners  ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  grain,  fruit,  pull'e,  as  wheat, 
rice,  peas,  beans,  "kiffory,  (a  fort  of  a  pea)  millet,  bar- 
ley, oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  mangas,  and  cacaos,  of 
which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  carry  a  large  quantity  yearly 
to  places  where  thefe  are  wanting,  and  difpofe  of  them 
there  to  great  advantage. 

CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word,  which  fignifies  exchange. 
It  is  pretty  commonly  ufed  in  Provence,  and  fome  other 
nations  ;  the  Dutch  alfo  have  adopted  it. 

CAMBIST,  a  name  given  in  France  to  thofe  who  trade 
in  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  conftantly  attend 
the  public  meeting-places  of  the  merchants,  in  order  to 
know  the  courfe  of  exchange  upon  the  feveral  foreign 
places,  that  they  may  draw  or  remit  at  a  proper  feafon, 
and  negociate  either  money  or  bills. 

CAMBOYA.  This  kingdom,  called  alfo  Cambodia^, 
was  formerly  a  province  of  Siam,  but  at  prefent  only 
makes  it  the  acknowledgment  of  an  annual  tribute,  viz. 
of  a  nofegay  of  golden  flowers.  The  capital  of  this  king- 
dom, which  the  Europeans  call  by  the  fame  name,  and 
the  inhabitants  Rauveka,  is  fituated  at  fixty  leagues  from 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  fea,  to  the  eaftof 
the  Gulph  of  Siam,  and  which,  like  the  Nile,  and  the 
Menan,  overflow  the  country  regulaily  every  year.  The 
Portugueze  had  for  a  long  time  this  trade  to  themfelves, 
but  it  is  now  open  to  all  thofe  who  will  engage  in  it;  and 
here  are  Englifh,  Dutch,  Portugueze,  Chinefe,  Japanefe, 
Siamefe,  Cochinehinefe,  Malayans,  &c.  of  which  fome 
come  with  the  fouth,  and  return  with  the  north  monfoon, 
and  others  quite  the  reverfe.  The  Dutch  fend  linens  here 
from  Malacca,  of  which  the  propereft  for  this  market  are 
Bengal  caffas,  white  and  red  batilles,  aflortments  of  fe- 
raffes,  and  fome  cotton  thread. 

The  goods  this  place  produces  for  exportation,  are  ben- 
zoin, gum-lacque,  wax,  copper  bafons,  iron  Chinefe  pans, 
rice  loaded  for  Quinaus,  and  a  quantity  of  flags,  beeves, 
buffaloes,  and  other  favage  animals  flcins,  which  here, 
as  well  as  at  Siam,  are  one  of  the  beft  articles  in  this 
trade,  and  the  eafieft  fold,  by  means  of  the  Chinefe  and 
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Dutch  traffic  to  Japan,  the  former  being  the  moft  confi- 
derable  traders  here  of  all  the  Eaftern  people. 

CAMBRESIS,  a  province  in  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  eaft  by  Hainault  ;  on  the  weft  by  Artois ;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Picardy.  It  is  a  fmall  province,  about 
lixteen  miles  in  its  greateft  breadth  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  twenty-five  leaves  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Though  the  foil  in  this  province  be  fomewhat  dry,  yet 
it  is  very  good  and  fruitful,  and  produces  moft  forts  of 
grain,  and  flax,  the  thread  of  which  is  fo  fine,  that  it  has 
occafioned  the  fetting  up  here  a  manufacture  of  curious 
lawns,  called  cambricks,  from  the  capital  city  of  this  pro- 
vince. There  are  alfo  excellent  paftures  here,  efpecially 
for  horfes  and  fheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  extremely  fine, 
and  very  much  efteemed.  They  had  vines  formerly,  but 
the  wines  they  produced  was  fo  indifferent,  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  deftroy  the  vineyards. 

The  inhabitants  in  general  have  great  vivacity,  and  a 
genius  well  turned  for  fciences ;  they  are  alfo  laborious, 
careful^  and  induftrious. 

CAMBRICK  is  a  fpecres  of  linen  made  of  flax,  very 
fine  and  white.  This  fort  of  linen  derived  its  name  origi- 
nally from  the  province  of  Cambrefis,  in  the  French  Ne- 
therlands, and  from  the  city  of  Cambray,  which  is  the  ca- 
pital thereof,  where  thefe  linens  were  firft  manufactured. 
Cambricks  made  in  France,  at  prefent,  are  not  confined  to 
Cambray  only  ;  they  are  alfo  made  at  Valenciennes,  Arras, 
Bapaume,  Veroins,  St.  Quintin,  Noyon,  and  divers  other 
places  in  the  provinces  of  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Picardy. 

The  manufactures  of  French  cambricks  hath  long  fince 
proved  of  extraordinary,  indeed  of  unfpeakable,  benefit 
and  advantage  to  that  kingdom. 

For  many  years  it  appeared,  that  England  did  not,  in 
this  article,  contribute  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum  to  the  intereft  of  France  j  which,  cal- 
culated from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  between  fix  and  feven  millions  of  money  ;  which 
round  fum,  added  to  our  further  national  expence  for  other 
foreign  cambricks  and  lawns,  proved  motives  fufficient  to 
induce  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  enact  the  follow- 
ing falutary  laws,  to  prevent  this  great  exhauftion  of  our 
wealth. 

By  1 8  Gei.  II.-  it  is  enacted,  that,  after  the  24th  of 
June,  1748,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  wear 
in  Great-Britain,  in  any  garment  whatlbever,  any  cam- 
brick  or  French  lawn,  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  to 
the  informer  for  every  offence,  being  convicted  by  oath  of 
one  or  more  credible  witneffes,  before  any  one  or  more 
juftice  or  juftices  of  the  peace,  who  are  required,  upon 
any  complaint  or  information  upon  oath  of  fuch  offence, 
within  fix  days  after  the  commitment,  to  fummon  the  party 
accufed,  and,  upon  his  or  her  appearance  or  contempt,  to 
examine  the  fact ;  and  upon  due  proof  thereof,  either  by 
confeffion,  or  by  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witnefs  or 
witneffes  (which  oath  the  juftices  are  required  toadminifter) 
to  determine  the  fame,  and,  on  conviction,  to  caufe  the 
penalty,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  hand  and  feal,  to 
be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender's  goods,  &c. 
rendering  the  overplus  (charges  deducted);  the  party  may 
appeal  to  the  juftices  at  next  quarter-feffions,  giving  fix 
days  notice  thereof  to  the  profecutor,  which  juftices,  at 
the  faid  feffions,  are  finally  to  determine  the  fame. 

Any  perfon,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  who  fhall 
vend,  utter,  fell,  and  expofe,  any  cambricks  or  French 
lawns,  made  or  not  made  up,  (except  for  tranfportation 
only)  and  fhall  be  thereof  convicted,  fhall  forfeit  five 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  as  aforefaid. 

Stat.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  f.  1.  It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  perfon  to  wear  in  Great-Britain,  in  any  apparel,  any 
cambrick,  or  French  lawn,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
to  the  informer  five  pounds  for  every  offence,  being  con- 
victed by  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  before  any  juftice  of 
peace;  which  juftice  fhall,  upon  any  information  upon 
oath  of  any  fuch  offence  within  fix  days  after  commitment 
thereof,  fummon  the  party  accufed,  and  upon  his  appear- 
ance or  contempt,  proceed  to  examination  of  the  fact ; 
and  upon  proof,  either  by  confeffion  of  the  party,  or  by 
oath  of  one  witnefs,  determine  the  fame ;  and  upon  con- 
viction, caufe  the  penalty,  by  warrant,  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender's  goods ;  neverthelefs,  it 
■   fhall  be  lawful  for  the  party  aggrieved,  to  appeal  to  the 


juftice3  of  peace  at  the  next  general  quarter-feffions  for  the 
county  or  place  where  the  faid  offence  is  committed  (giv- 
ing fix  days  notice  of  fuch  appeal  to  the  profecutor)  whofe 
determination  fhall  be  final. 

Sea. 2.  If  any  perfon  after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  fell 
or  expofe  to  fale  any  cambricks  or  French  lawns,  made  or 
not  made  up,  (except  for  exportation  only)  and  be  con- 
victed, he  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  levied  as  afore- 
faid. 

SeB.  3.  If  any  perfon  be  profecuted  for  wearing  any 
cambricks  or  French  lawns,  and  difcover  upon  oath  before 
any  juftice  of  peace,  the  perfon  who  fold  fuch  cambricks  or 
French  lawns,  fuch  perfon  fo  difcovering  fhall  be  dis- 
charged of  all  penalties  for  wearing  fuch  cambricks  or 
French  lawns,  and  the  perfon  fo  felling  fuch  cambricks  or 
French  lawns,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  penalties. 

Sea.  4.  No  cambricks  or  French  lawns  fhall  be  admitted 
to  be  imported  into  Great-Britain,  until  after  proof  upon 
oath  by  the  importer,  or  if  a  Quaker,  by  affirmation,  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  fame,  before  the  proper  officer  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  either  that  the  fame 
are  the  fole  property  of  the  importer,  or  of  fome  other  of 
his  majefty's  fubjects,  and  that  no  alien  hath  any  property 
therein;  or  if  any  alien  hath  any  intereft  therein,  then 
proof  fhall  be  given  by  the  importer,  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  the  aforefaid  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  fame 
were  bona  fide  fhipped  for  direct  importation  into  Great- 
Britain,  en  or  before  the  10th  of  May,  1745. 

Sea.  5.  It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  import 
into  Great-Britain,  any  foreign  cambricks  or  French  lawns, 
unlefs  bills  of  lading  be  produced  for  the  fame,  or  fuch 
other  proof  given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation, 
as  they  think  fufficient,  that  the  faid  cambricks  or  French 
lawns,  were  bona  fide  fhipped  for  direct  importation,  on  or 
before  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1745. 

Sea.  6.  It  fhall  be  lawful  to  import  into  Great-Britain, 
after  the  firft  of  Aug.  1746,  any  cambricks,  French  lawns, 
or  other  linen  of  the  kind  ufually  entered  under  the  deno- 
mination of  cambricks,  upon  the  importer  making  cath,  or 
if  a  Quaker,  affirmation,  that  they  are  intended  for  ex- 
portation only,  and  that  they  are  bona  fide  the  property  of. 
the  importer,  or  of  fome  other  of  his  majefty's  fubjects, 
and  that  no  alien  hath  any  intereft  therein ;  and  alfo  giving 
bond  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  commiffioners,  or  the  chief 
officer  thereof,  at  the  port  of  importation,  in  double  the 
value  of  the  goods  imported,  to  be  afcertained  by  the  oath 
or  affirmation  of  the  importer,  for  payment  of  five  pounds 
for  every  piece  of  fuch  cambricks  and  French  lawns  which 
fhall  not  be  exported  within  three  years  after  the  entry  of 
the  fame. 

Sea.  7.  In  cafe  any  pieces  of  cambrick  or  lawn,  fo  im- 
ported, ihall  by  fire  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  be  loft 
or  deftroyed,  upon  proof  of  fuch  lofs  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  of  the  chief  officer 
thereof,  at  the  port  of  importation;  they  fhall  remit  the 
faid  penalty  of  five  pounds,  payable  for  each  piece  not  fo 
exported  as  aforefaid. 

Stat.  21  Geo.  II.  c.  26..  f.  2.  If  any  weaver  of  cambrick 
or  French  lawn,  who  purchafed  the  fame  after  the  24th  of 
June,  1748,  be  profecuted,  and  difcover  the  feller,  and 
that  the  fame  was  fold  after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  fo  as 
fuch  teller  be  convicted,  and  become  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  J  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  then,  and  not  otherwife,  fucfi 
wearer  fhall  be  difcharged  from  any  penalty  inflicted  by 
the  faid  ait. 

Sea.  3.  Whenever  any  perfon  informed  againft  for 
wearing  fuch  cambrick  or  French  lawn  is  excufed  from  the 
penalty  by  difcovering  the  feller,  the  penalty  on  fuch  feller 
fhall  go  to  the  perfon  who  informed  againft  the  wearer. 

Sea.  4.  Where  the  offender  at  the  time  of  the  offence, 
or  at  the  time  of  conviction,  be  a  feme  covert  living  with 
her  hufband,  the  penalties  fhall  be  levied  on  the  goods  of 
her  hu&and. 

Sea.  5.  Any  millener,  fempftrefs,  or  other  perfon,  who- 
for  hire,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  makes  up  any  cam- 
brick or  French  lawn,  for  any  wearing-apparel,  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  like  penalties  as  the  fellers  of  cambrick  or 
French  lawn  are  liable  to,  by  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  to  be 
levied  and  applied  as  is  directed  by  this  or  the  laid  aft. 
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SeJl.  6.  Whereby  this  act  an  oath  is  required,  the  fo- 
lemn  affirmation  of  a  Quaker  (hall  be  taken  in  lieu  there- 
of; and  every  inftance  of  wilful  and  corrupt  falfe  affirma- 
tion (lull  fubjedt  fuch  perfon  to  the  fame  penalties  as  he 
would  have  been  liable  to  if  the  faid  matter  had  been  de- 
clared upon  oath. 

Statute  32  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  I.  No  cambricks,  French 
lawns,  or  other  linens  of  the  kind  ufually  entered  under 
the  denomination  of  cambricks,  mail  be  imported  into  any 
place  within  Great-Britain,  unlefs  the  fame  be  packed  in 
bales,  cafes,  or  boxes,  covered  with  fackcloth  or  canvas, 
each  of  which  contains  one  hundred  whole  pieces,  or  two 
hundred  half  pieces. 

Sell.  2.  In  cafe  any  cambricks  or  French  lawns  be  im- 
ported in  any  other  manner,  or  in  any  lefs  quantity  than 
before  mentioned,  the  cambricks  or  French  lawns  fo  im- 
ported, or  found  on  board  any  vefTel  in  this  kingdom,  {hall 
be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the 
cuiloms. 

Self.  3.  Cambricks  and  French  lawns  fhall  be  imported 
for  exportation  only,  and  be  lodged  in  fuch  warehouses  be- 
longing to  his  majefty  as  thecommiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  three  of  them  appoint;  and  fhall  not  be  delivered  out 
of  fuch  warehoufes,  but  under  the  like  fecurity  and  reftric- 
tions  as  Eaft-India  goods  prohibited  to  be  confumed  in 
Great-Britain,  are  now  liable  to. 

Set?.  4.  There  fhall  be  no  duties  paid  or  fecured  for  any 
cambricks  or  French  lawns  imported  and  depofited  in  fuch 
warehoufe,  other  than  one  half  of  the  old  fubfidy,  which 
is  to  remain  after  the  goods  are  exported  again. 

Seel.  5.  Every  perfon  having  in  their  cuftody  any  cam- 
bricks or  French  lawns  imported  before  the  firft  of  Auguft, 
1759,  for  the  exportation  whereof  bond  has  been  given, 
fhall  before  the  firft  of  Auguft  next  depofit  all  fuch  cambricks 
and  French  lawns  in  fuch  warehoufes  as  aforefaid  ;  and 
upon  depofiting  fuch  goods,  the  bonds  for  exportation 
thereof  fhall  be  delivered  up,  and  the  perfon  who  gave  the 
fame  (hall  receive  from  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the 
port  where  fuch  bond  was  given,  all  the  duties  which  fuch 
goods  would  be  intitled  to  draw  back  upon  exportation  ; 
and  fuch  goods  fhall  not  be  again  delivered  out  of  the  faid 
'  'warehoufe  but  for  exportation  :  if  in  any  cafe  any  perfon 
fell  or  expofe  to  fale,  or  have  in  his  pofieffion  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  any  cambricks  or  French  lawns  (other  than  in  fuch 
warehoufes  as  aforefaid)  the  fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  and 
fhall  be  liable  to  be  fearched  for  and  feized  as  other  prohi- 
bited and  uncuftomed  goods  are ;  and  every  fuch  perfon 
fhall  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds,  over  and  above  all  other 
penalties  inflicted  by  any  former  act. 

Seel.  6.  If  any  doubt  arife  with  refpect  to  the  fpecies  or 
quality  of  the  goods  feized  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  where 
the  fame  were  manufactured,  the  proof  fhall  lie  on  the 
owner. 

Seel.  7.  All  the  goods  feized  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or 
any  other  caufe  of  forfeiture,  fhall  upon  feizure  be  carried 
to  the  next  cuftom-houfe,  and,  after  condemnation,  fhall 
not  be  u fed  in  this  kingdom,  but  exported;  and  fhall  not 
be  fold  or  delivered  out  of  fuch  warehoufe,  otherwife  than 
on  condition  to  be  exported,  nor  until  the  buyer  have 
given  fecurity  for  the  exportation  thereof,  and  obferving 
all  the  regulations  prefcribed  for  the  exportation  of  Eaft- 
India  goods  prohibited  to  be  ufed  in  Great-Britain. 

Seel.  8.  All  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  act  im- 
pofed,  may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,  or  in  the  court  of  exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  by 
action,  &c.  in  the  name  of  his  majefty's  attorney-general, 
or  in  the  name  of  his  majefty's  advocate  in  Scotland,  or 
in  the  name  of  fome  officer  of  the  cuftoms;  and  one 
moiety  fhall  be  to  his  majefty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  fuch 
officer. who  fhall  feize,  inform,  or  profecute. 

Seel.  9.  Upon  every  action,  &c.  for  any  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty impofed  by  this  act,  a  capias  in  the  firft  procefs  fhall 
iflue,  fpecifying  the  fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for ;  and  the 
defendant  fhall  be  obliged  to  give  bail  by  natural  born  fub- 
jects  or  denizens  to  appear  in  the  court,  out  of  which  fuch 
capias  iflues,  at  the  return  of  fuch  writ,  to  anfwer  fuch 
fuit,  and  fhall  at  the  time  of  fuch  appearance  give  bail  in 
the  faid  court,  to  anfwer  and  pay  all  the  penalties  incurred 
for  fuch  offence  in  cafe  he  be  convicted,  or  to  yield  his 
body  to  prifon. 

Seel.  10.  If  any  action  be  commenced  for  any  thing  done 


in  purfuance  of  this  ail,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral iffue ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  be  nonfuited,  &c.  the  de- 
fendant fhall  recover  treble  cods. 

Stat.  4  Geo.  III.  c.  37  [Intituled,  An  Act  for  the  better 
eftablifhing  a  Manufactory  of  Cambricks  and  Lawns,  or 
goods  of  the  kind  ufually  known  under  thofe  denomina- 
tions, now  carrying  on  at  Winchelfea,  in  the  county  of 
SufTex ;  and  for  improving,  regulating,  and  extending  the 
manufacture  of  cambricks  and  lawns,  or  goods  of  the  kind 
ufually  known  under  thofe  denominations,  in  that  part  of 
Great-Britain  called  England.] 

Seel.  r.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  make  and 
fell  cambricks  and  lawns  in  this  kingdom. 

Seel.  2.  The  king  may  incorporate  the  perfons  herein 
named  (the  prefent  fubferibers)  by  the  name  of  theEnglifh 
linen  company,  with  fuch  power  of  revocation  as  to  his 
majefty  fhall  feem  meet :  they  may  chufe  directors,  &c. 
and  purchafe  lands,  &c.  not  exceeding  the  value  of  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  and  they  may  fue  and  be  fued. 

Set!.  3.  They  may  raife  a  capital,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  Subfcribers  intitled  to  a  (hare 
of  the  capital,  in  proportion  to  their  fubferiptions,  and  to  be 
members  of  the  corporation.  Subfcriptions  to  be  entered, 
figned,  and  attefted. 

Seel.  4.  The  king  may  grant  power  to  enlarge  the 
capital. 

Seel.  5.  Subfcribers  to  pay  a  fourth  at  the  time  of  fub- 
fcribing,  and  the  remainder  at  fuch  calls  as  the  directors 
fnall  appoint.  Ten  days  notice  of  every  call  to  be  pub- 
lifted  in  the  London  Gazette.  On  neglect  of  the  firft 
payment,  fubfeription  to  be  void  ;  and  on  neglect  of  fub- 
fequent  payments,  one  half  of  the  firft  to  be  forfeited,  &c. 

Setl.  6.  Directors  may  appoint  a  houfe  in  or  near  Lon- 
don or  Weftminfter,  to  tranfact  their  bufinefs.  Directors 
to  be  a  court,  and  nominate  all  officers  and  fervants  ;  and 
to  take  apprentices. 

Seel.  7.  A  general  annual  court  to  be  held,  the  firft 
Wednefday  in  March,  for  electing  directors. 

Seel.  8.  Qualification  of  a  director  to  be  five  hundred 
pounds  capital  ftock;  and  the  qualification  of  a  perfon  in- 
titled  to  vote  fhall  be  two  hundred  pounds  capital  ftock. 

Seel.  9.  Members  voting  to  fwear  their  qualifications, 
if  required.  Officers  and  fervants  to  be  fworn  according 
to  the  form  approved  by  a  general  court ;  and  if  officers 
and  fervants  refufe  or  neglect  to  take  fuch  oath  for  ten  da)-s, 
their  election  fhall  be  void. 

Seel.  10.  General  courts  to  be  called  on  demand  of  cer- 
tain fubferibers;  and  on  refufal,  they  may  call  fuch  court 
themfelves.     General  courts  may  difplace  directors. 

Seel.  11.  No  member  mail  be  liable  to  any  debt  of  the 
corporation,  further  than  his  fhare  in  the  capital. 

Seel.  12.  If  the  corporate  debts  fhall  exceedthe  value  of 
the  capital  undivided,  or  if  they  reduce  their  capital  fo  that 
their  ftock  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  pay  their  debts  ;  perfons 
receiving  any  dividends  by  which  the  capital  fhall  be  re- 
duced, are  to  be  perfonally  liable  to  make  good  fuch  defi- 
ciency, fo  far  as  the  dividends  they  fhall  have  received  fhall 
extend. 

Seel.  13.  Members  not  liable  to  bankruptcy,  nor  the 
effects  of  the  company,  or  any  member's  fhare  liable  to 
foreign  attachment. 

Seel.  14.  Shares  to  be  affignable;  but  not  till  feven 
years  from  the  conftitution  of  the  corporation,  unlefs  in 
cafe  of  death  or  bankruptcy.  Members  fhares,  &c.  to  be 
perfonal  eftates. 

Seel.  15.  Forging  the  feal,  &c.  of  the  corporation, 
felony. 

Seel.  16.  Breaking  into  a  fhop,  &c.  with  intent  to  fteal 
or  deftroy,  &c.  any  materials  or  implements,  declared  to 
be  felony. 

Seel.  17.  Cambricks  and  lawns  made  in  England  after 
the  tenth  day  of  May,  1764,  to  be  fealed  at  both  ends. 

Seel.  18.  Commiffioners  of  excife,  upon  requeft,  to  pro- 
vide feals,  and  appoint,  officers  to  mark  the  goods ;  who 
are  to  be  paid  for  marking,  &c.  fuch  goods  before  taken 
out  of  the  loom. 

Setl.  19.  Manufacturers  to  give  notice  to  an  officer  of  the 
finifhing  of  every  piece,  who  is  to  mark  the  ends  before 
taken  out  of  the  loom.  Penalty  on  taking  any  piece  out 
of  the  loom  without  giving  fuch  notice,  and  having  the 
ends  marked,  five  pounds  and  lofs  of  the  goods. 
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Self.  20.  Officer,  on  notice  of  the  finishing  any  pieces, 
of  fuch  goods,  fhall  forthwith  mark  the  beginning  and  ends, 
and  fet  a  number  on  each  piece  before  taken  out  of  the 
loom;  and  fhall  make  a  true  entry  of  the  numbers,  lengths, 
and  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  of  each  piece,  on 
forfeiture  often  pounds. 

Self.  21.  Officers  marking  cambrlcks  or  lawns  not  made 
in  England,  or  marking  fuch  goods  after  taken  out  of  the 
loom,  to  forfeit  fifty  pounds  and  be  incapacitated. 

Sell.  22.  Penalty  cf  one  hundred  pounds  on  bribing 
officers. 

Sell.  23.  Officers  to  tranfmit  to  the  commiflioners  of 
excife  an  annual  account  of  all  goods  they  fhall  ftamp,  and 
a  copy  of  all  entries  relating  thereto.  Officers,  &c.  to  de- 
liver up  feals,  &c.  to  commiflioners  of  excife,  on  demand, 
on  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

Sell.  24.  Cambricks  and  lawns  made  in  England  after 
the  tenth  of  May,  1764,  found  undamped,  may  be  feized. 
Perfons  expofing  to  fale,  or  having  in  their  cuftody  for 
fale,  fuch  goods  unftamped,  to  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds. 

ScH.  25.  Goods  condemned  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  not 
to  be  worn  here,  but  fold  for  exportation,  and  the  buyers 
to  give  fecurity. 

Sell.  26.  Perfons  counterfeiting  the  feal,  &c.  or  felling 
goods  with  a  counterfeit  feal,  &c.  guilty  of  felony. 

Sell.  27.  Cambricks  or  lawns  made  or  begun  in  England 
before  the  commencement  of  this  aft,  to  be  fealed. 

Sell.  28.  Forfeitures  and  penalties  to  be  recovered  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  one  half  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  profecutor. 

Sell.  29.  A  capias  to  iffue  for  the  penalties  in  the  firft 
procefs*     Defendants  to  give  bail. 

Sell.  30.    Aftion  to  be  brought  in  twelve  months. 

Defendant  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  fhall  recover 
treble  cofts,  if  judgment  againft  the  plaintiff. 

Ssll.  31.  The  onus  probandi  fhall  lie  on  the  claimer. 

Sell.  32.  This  aft  not  to  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Sell.  33.  This  aft  fhall  be  a  public  aft. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  has  no  manufafture,  except  of 
malt,  paper,  and  bafkets,  but  its  growth  of  corn  and 
-faffron  is  very  confiderable,  and  the  latter  efteerr.ed  in  qua- 
lity inferior  to  none.  There  is  likewife  found  near  Stur- 
. bridge  very  good  pipe  and  potter's  clay;  and  cattle  are 
plenty,  though  their  dairies  produce  no  more  butter  or 
cheefe  than  fuffices  for  their  own  confumption,  as  that 
butter  called  Cambridge  butter  receives  its  denomination 
only  by  coming  from  thence,  being  firft  brought  there 
from  other  parts. 

CAMEL  is  an  animal  of  fingular  ufe  for  carriage,  ef- 
pecialiy  for  caravans,  and  feems  purpofely  created  by  di- 
vine providence  for  dry  and  fuhry  climes,  which  afford  no 
water  in  many  days  travelling.  This  creature  is  fo  formed 
and  fupplied  by  nature,  that  it  can  throw  up  the  liquids  of 
its  ftomach  into  its  throat,,  fo  that  during  three  days  it  re- 
quires no  water,  and  can  even  fubfift  a  whole  fortnight 
without  any.  The  camels  ufually  carry  fix  hundred  weight 
upon  their  backs,  which  need  never  be  taken  off  during 
the  whole  journey  ;  for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to  reft, 
and  in  due  time  rife  with  their  load. 

There  are  four  forts  of  camels,  which  are  thus  diftin- 
guifhed  :  the  Turkman  camel,  the  Arab  camel,  the  dromedary, 
and  the  camel  with  two  bunches  on  his  back. 

The  Turkman  camel  is  much  ftronger,  larger,  more 
hairy,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  others.  Its  com- 
mon load  is  eight  hundred  weight,  but  it  fometimes  carries 
much'more.  This  animal  cannot  bear  heat,  and  is  there- 
fore never  worked  in  June,  July,  or  Auguft- 

The  Arab  camel  (Mom  carries  above  five  hundred  weight. 
but  can  endure  heat,  and  will  fubfift  on  the  dry  thiitles 
and  other  plants  which  it  picks  up  in  ths  deferts  as  it  goes 
along  with  its  burthen.  Some  have  been  known  to  travel 
fifteen  days  without  water ;  but  if  they  are  fuft'ered  tn 
drink  as  much  as  they  will  after  fuch  an  abftinence,  it  is 
great  odds  that  the  quantity  will  kill  them. 

The  dromedary  is  only  a  high  breed  of  the  Arab  camel, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  of  a  lighter  colour  and 
more  elegant  make,  except  that  inftead  of  the  folemn 
walk  to  which  the  otheis  are  accuftomed,  it  paces,  and  will 
go  as  far  in  one  day  as  they  will  go  in  three. 

The  camel  of  two  bunches,  is  of  the  Perfian  breed,  and 
differs  only  in  this  fingle  particular  from  she  Arab  camel. 


The  great  ftrength  of  thefe  creatures,  ard  their  ufefulnefj 
as  beafts  of  burden,  have  probably  concurred  with  other 
caufes  to  prevent  the  ufe  of  wheel-carriages  in  moft  parts 
of  Afia;  for  few  are  found,  except  a  clumfy  machine  uled 
to  bring  large  ftones  from  the  quarries. 

CAMLET,  or  Camblets,  is  a  plain  fluff,  compofed 
of  a  warp  and  woof,  and  manufactured  on  a  loom  with 
two  treddles,  as  linens  and  ftamines  are. 

The  camlets  are  either  longer  or  fhorter,  broader  or  nar- 
rower, according  to  their  feveral  kinds  and  qualities,  and- 
the  places  where  they  are  manufactured.  There  are  camlets 
of  all  forts :  fome  in  goat's  hair,  both  in  the  warp  and 
woof;  others,  in  which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof 
half  hair  and  half  filk  ;  others  again,  wherein  both  the 
warp  and  woof  are  of  wool  :  and,  laftly,  fome  of  which 
the  warp  is  of  wool,  and  the  woof  of  thread. 

Some  are  dyed  in  thread  ;  that  is,  the  materials  both  of 
the  warp  and  of  the  woof  were  dyed  before  they  were 
wove,  or  wrought  on  the  looms ;  otheis  are  dyed  in  the 
piece  ;  others  marbled,  or  mixed  ;  fome  are  ftriped,  fome 
waved  or  watered,  and  fome  figured. 

Camlets  are  proper  for  feveral  ufes,,  according  to  their 
different  kinds  and  qualities.  Some  ferve  to  make  gar- 
ments, both  for  men  and  women;  fome  for  bed  curtains 
and  other  houfhold  furniture,  akar-curtains  and  other 
church  ornaments,  in  France. 

The  places,  under  the  king  of  France's  dominion, 
where  they  make  the  greateft  quantities  of  camlets,  are, 
Liile  in  Flanders,  Arras  in  Artois,  Amiens  in  Picardy, 
LaNeuville  near  Lyons,  and  fome  places  in  Auverene.  In 
time  of  peace  the  French  do  alfo  import  fome  from  foreign 
countries,  particularly  from  Bruffels,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, the  latter  of  which  are  very  much  efteemed. 

Laftly,  there  are  filk  camlets  of  feveral  colours,  efpe- 
cially  crimfon,  carnation,  or  flefli-colour,  and  purple, 
which  are  manufactured  at  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Na- 
ples, and  Lucca;  but  thefe  are  pioperly  tabbies  and  taffe- 
ties,  difguifed  under  the  name  of  camlets. 

The  watered  camlets  of  Verona,  which  are  a'fo  called 
Verona  carpets,  may  more  properly  be  called  a  kind  of 
tabbies. 

TheBruffels  camlets  are  commonly  calendared,  and  excel 
both  in  goodnefs  and  beauty  thofe  made  in  France, 
and  even  in  Holland  and  in  England,  though  the  latter 
come  pretty  near  them,  and  are  very  much  efteemed. 

Figured  camlets  are  thofe  of  a  fingle  colour,  on  which 
have  been  ftamped,  or  imprinted,  various  figures,  flowers, 
foliages,  &c.  This  is  performed  with  hot  irons  which 
are  a  kind  of  moulds,  that  are  paffed  under  a  prefs  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  fluff.  The  figured  camlets  come  only  from 
Amiens  and  Flanders.  The  trade  of  them  was  formerly 
pretty  confiderable ;  at  prefent  there  are  but  few  of  them 
fold:,  which  ferve  commonly  for  church  ornaments,  or  for 
making  fome  houfhold  furniture. 

TVaved  camlets  are  thofe  on  which  a  kind  of  waves  have 
been  impreffed,  as  on  tabbies,  by  making  them  pafs  feveral 
times  under  the  calendar. 

Water  camlets  are  fuch,  which,  being  taken  from  the 
loom,  undergo  a  certain  preparation  with  water,  after 
which  they  are  put  into  the  hot-prefs,  that  renders  them 
fmooth  and  gloffy. 

They  who  make  camlets,  and  the' merchants  who  deal 
in  them,  ought  to  be  very  caretul  that  they  do  not  acquire 
any  falfe  or  bad  plaits,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
ihem  out  again  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  this  French  pro- 
verb, "  That  man  refembles  a  camlet,  that  is,  he  has 
taken  his  plait ;"  intimating  that  he  has  got  an  ill  habit,  of 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  cure  him. 

CAMP.  The  Siamefe,  and  fome  other  nations  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  give  the  name  of  camps  to  the  quarters  which 
they  affign  to  the  foreigners  who  come  to  trade  with  them. 
In  thefe  camps  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  a  particular 
town,  where  they  carry  on  all  their  trade.  They  not  only 
keep  their  warehoufes  and  fhops  there,  but  alfo  live  in  thefe 
camps,  with  their  families,  their  faftors,  and  agents.  The 
Europeans  are  free  from  that  fubjeilion  at  Siam,  and  almoft 
every  where  elfe,  and  are  at  liberty  to  dwell  in  the  cities, 
or  in  the  fuburbs,  as  they  judge  it  moft  convenient  for  their 
trade. 

CAMPECHY-WOOD,  a  wood  of  very  dry  and  firm 
texture.     It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  and  thick  blocks,  or 
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logs,  and  is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  which  produces  it; 
the  bark  and  the  fofter  part  being  feparated  from  it.  It  is 
very  heavy  and  remarkably  hard.  It  is  not  eafily  cut,  but 
itfplits  pretty  readily  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  its  grain 
runnino-  regularly  that  way.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  and  ftrong 
red,  and  its  tafte  very  aftringent  and  auftere,  but  with  a 
remarkable  fweetnefs  in  the  mouth,  like  that  of  terra 
Japonica. 

Logwood  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  and  thick  pieces,  found, 
and  of  a  good  colour.  It  grows  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies,  but  no  where  fo  plentifully  as  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy.  They  cut  it  in  the  fpring  when  it  is 
full  of  fap,  at  which  time  they  find  it  eafy,  after  they  have 
cut  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  into  lengths,  to  fplit 
off  the  blea,  or  foft  outer  wood  and  bark  ;  and  then  they 
lay  up  the  reft  for  drying. 

It  has  been  long  known  among  the  dyers;  but  it  is  only 
of  late  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  medicine:  it  is 
found  to  be  an  excellent  aftringent,  and  is  given  in  form 
of  extract  in  diarrhaeas  with  very  great  fuccefs. 

CAMPHOR,  or  Camphire,  is  a  lingular  concrete, 
extracted  by  art  from  a  particular  kind  of  tree,  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  brouaht  to  us  in  little  femi-tranfparent  pieces 
or  grains,  of  a  redaifh  or  afh-colour,  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  (harp  pungent  tafte.  It  is  of  fo  very  volatile  a  na- 
ture, as  upon  being  expofed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air, 
to  entirely  exhale  in  no  great  length  of  time.  Pure  cam- 
phor melts  in  a  fmall  heat,  and  aflumes  the  fluidity  and 
appearance  of  water;  at  the  fume  time  it  arifes  in  a  thin 
vapour,  which  being  catched  in  proper  veflels,  concretes 
into  a  folid  tranfparent  cake,  which  is  the  refined  camphor 
of  the  fhops.  This  eafily  takes  fire,  and  burns  away, 
without  leaving  any  remains.  It  readily  diflblves  both  in 
expreffed  and  diftilled  oils.  One  ounce  of  highly  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  will  take  up  fix  drams  of  camphor :  if  this 
folution  be. expofed  to  the  air  the  fpirit  flies  off  before  the 
camphor  begins  to  exhale:  if  it  be  diftilled,  the  fpirit  rifes 
firft  :  if  fet  on  fire,  the  fpirit  entirely  burns  away  before 
the  camphor  takes  flame.  Spirit  of  nitre  likewife  proves  a 
folvent  for  camphor,  but  feparates  from  it  upon  the  addition 
of  water.  It  difiolves  likewife  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
feems  to  lofe  its  fmell  in  it ;  but  recovers  it  and  its  priftine 
appearance,  upon  the  affufion  of  water :  this  laft  folution 
digefted  for  fome  time,  emits  a  penetrating  vapour  like  to 
that  of  burning  brimftone.  Spirit  of  fait  has  little  or  no 
effe<&  on  camphor:  nor  do  vegetable  acids,  or  fixed  alca- 
line  falts,  anyway  aft  upon  it.  Diftilled  feveral  times 
from  frefi  parcels  of  bole,  it  aflumes  and  retains  the  ap- 
pearance of  oil. 

Camphor  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks :  the  Ara- 
bians have  defcribed  it  under  the  name  of  caphur,  and  the 
modern  Greeks,  Aetius  and  the  reft  under  that  of  ca- 
phoura.  The  Hollanders  are  the  people  who  refine  the 
greateft  part  of  it.  The  Indians  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of 
camphor.,  a  finer  and  a  coarfer;  the  finer  is  the  produce  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra ;  it  is  rare,  and  of  a  great  price 
among  themfelves,  and  is  never  fent  into  Europe;  the 
coarfer  is  the  Japanefe  kind,  which  is  the  common  kind, 
both  in  the  Indies  and  in  Europe.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  camphor,  is  a  fpecies  of  bay-tree,  but  it  grows 
to  the  night  and  fize  of  our  oaks :  every  part  of  this  tree 
abounds  with  camphor,  but  it  is  not  colleSed  from  it  in 
manner  of  other  refins,  but  by  a  fort  of  chemical  procefs. 
The  natives  of  the  places  where  the  trees  grow  cut  the 
wood  and  roots  into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  them  into  large 
copper  veflels,  which  they  cover  with  earthen  heads  filled 
with  ftraw  ;  they  put  a  moderate  fire  under  them,  and  the 
camphor  is  raifed  in  form  of  a  white  downy  matter,  and 
retained  among  the  ftraw ;  when  the  procefs  is  over,  they 
ftrike  it  out  of  the  ftraw,  and  knead  it  with  their  hands  into 
cakes,  which  are  what  we  call  rough  camphor. 

The  Dutch,  who  refine  this  camphor,  beat  thefe  mafles 
to  a  rough  powder,  and  fift  them  through  a  coarfe  fieve, 
by  which  means  they  free  them  from  the  coarfer  foulnefl'es 
that  were  mixed  among  the  camphor  ;  they  put  two  or 
three  pounds  of  this  powdered  matter  into  a  flat  glafs  veflel 
with  a  narrow  neck  ;  they  then  place  the  flat  bottom  of  this 
veflel  upon  fand,  but  they  do  not  raife  the  fand  about  it. 
The  fandfurnace  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  of  a  peculiar 
ftructure  ;  the  veflel  which  holds  the  fand  is  of  iron,  and 
its  figure  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone;  they  make  a  fire 
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about  the  lower  narrow  part  of  it,  which  they  encreafc  till 
the  camphor  in  the  glafs  boils  like  water;  they  hang  cloatlw 
over  the  body  of  the  veflel  while  the  camphor  melts,  and 
cover  its  top  with  a  loofe  cone;  when  the  camphor  boils 
thoroughly,  they  take  off  fome  of  the  cords,  and  throw 
afhes  over  the  reft  to  diminifh  the  fire,  and  in  this  mode- 
rate ftate  they  keep  it  half  an  hour ;  they  then  take  off  the 
rags  and  the  cone,  and  only  hang  on  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  pierced  in  the  middle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  rags 
were,  to  let  it  fall  over  the  neck  to  the  body  of  the  veflel ; 
they  then  put  a  paper  cone  over  the  mouth  of  the  veflel, 
and  in  this  ftate  they  keep  it  over  a  gentle  fire  for  fome 
hours,  keeping  the  heat  up  to  luch  a  degree  that  the  aim~ 
phor  ftill  remains  in  fufion;  by  this  part  of  the  procefs,  the 
camphor  is  diverted  of  a  thin  oil,  and  fome  other  of  its  lefs 
firm  parts,  and  becomes  capable  of  concreting  into  a  harder 
mafs  than  it  otherwife  could. 

After  two  or  three  hours  continuance  of  the  heat  in  this 
ftate,  they  encrcafe  the  fire,  and  raife  it  to  that  degree, 
that  the  camphor  begins  to  rife  towards  the  top  of  the  veflel ! 
great  caution  is  required  at  this  critical  time,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fire,  to  prevent  the  camphor's  rifing  too 
fuddenly  into  the  neck  of  the  veflel,  and  filling  and  burft- 
ing  it.  They  not  only  are  careful  of  the  degree  of  fire 
upon  this  occafion,  but  they  continually  thruft  down  an 
iron  inftrument  through  the  neck  into  the  body  of  the  veflel 
to  keep  a  clear  paflage ;  the  camphor  by  degrees  rifes  wholly 
to  the  top  of  the  glafs ;  they  then  let  the  fire  go  out,  and 
the  veflel  cool ;  when  cool,  they  break  it  and  take  out  the 
camphor,  which  is  found  in  form  of  a  cake,  adhering  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  veflel,  and  conforming  to  its  fhape  ;  if 
there  were  any  foulneffes  left  among  the  camphor  after  the 
lifting,  they  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel ;  the 
camphor  Ss  pure  at  the  top,  and  is  what  We  fee  in  the  fhops. 
Camphor  is,  at  prefent,  much  ufed  in  medicine,  both 
internally  and  externally  ;  internally,  it  is  anodyne  and 
diaphoretic,  and  a  great  refifter  of  putrefaction  :  it  alfo 
promotes  the  menfes  and  urine,  and  is  good  in  ulcerations 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder :  it  is  often  given  in  violent 
deliriums,  and  even  in  madnefs  itfelf,  and  alfo  in  hyfteric 
complaints.  Externally,  it  is  ufed  in  pains  of  the  limbs, 
eryfipelas,  and  even  to  abate  inflammations  of  almoft  all 
kinds,  under  proper  management. 

CANADA.  In  the  year  1759,  general  Wolf  and  ad- 
miral Saunders  being  fent  with  an  army  and  fleet  from 
Great-Britain  to  attack  this  very  confiderable  fettlement 
of  the  French,  their  armies  were  blefled  with  fuch  fuccefs^ 
that  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city  of  Quebec, 
the  capital  of  that  country,  fituated  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. At  the  fame  time,  general  Amherft,  the  conqueror 
of  Louifburgh  the  year  before,  with  Sir  William  Johnfon, 
and  a  large  army  of  regulars  from  England,  provincials, 
and  Indians,  marched  againft  the  French  fettlements  at 
Crown-Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  Niagara ;  the  two  firft 
of  which  were  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  general 
Amherft;  but  winter  coming  on,  prevented  his  proceed- 
ing to  Montreal,  and  thereby  making  a  junction  with  ge- 
neral Wolf.  While  this  was  doing,  Sir  William  Johnfon 
befieged  Niagara;  and  an  army  of  French  and  Indians 
coming  to  raife  the  fiege,  he  entirely  defeated  them,  012 
which  the  place  furrendered.  General  Forbes  marched 
with  another  army  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quefne  on  the  Ohio, 
which  the  French  fet  on  fire  and  abandoned  on  his  ap- 
proach. This  finifhed  the  operations  in  this  country  for 
the  year  1759. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  J  760,  the 
French  from  Montreal  attacked  the  new  conqueft  of  Que- 
bec ;  but  raifed  the  fiege  on  the  arrival  of  the  Engliih  fleet, 
abandoning  their  tents,  baggage,  artillery,  &c.  On  the 
approach  of  fummer,  general  Amherft  proceeded  with  his 
plan  for  the  entire  conqueft  of  this  country  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  artillery,  and  fupply- 
ing  an  army  with  provifions  at  fo  confiderable  a  diftance 
from  the  back  fettlements  of  our  colonies,  he  arrived  at 
Montreal  in  the  beginning  of  September,  where  he  was 
joined  by  general  Murray  from  Quebec.  The  day  gene- 
ral Murray  arrived,  articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed 
upon  between  general  Amherft  and  the  marquis  Vaudreuil, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  French  troops  in  that  country, 
and  governor-general  of  the  colony,  for  the  furrender  not 
only  of  Montreal,  but  of  all  Canada. 
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This  country  is  of  a  prodigious  extent,  and  by  its  large 
lakes  and  rivers,  formed  for  the  greater!  inland  navigation 
in  the  world.  The  French  inhabitants,  who  by  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country 
and  enjoy  their  eftates,  amount  to  near  one  hundred  thou- 
sand :  thefe,  with  the  demand  of  goods  for  the  Indian 
trade,  will  occafion  a  very  confiderable  confumption  of 
Britifh  commodities,  and  confequently  greatly  encreafe  the 
exports  to  America.  Another  advantage  will  arife  to  Great- 
Britain,  in  relation  to  the  hat-trade,  as  by  this  conqueft 
and  Hudfon's-Bay,.  the  whole  fur-trade  of  beavers,  fo 
ufeful  for  producing  that  commodity,  will  be  confined  to 
this  kingdom. 

CANAN,  a  liquid  meafure  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
which  the  Portugueze  call  choup  ;  it  contains  near  a  pot, 
or  near  two  pints  of  Paris ;  one  fourth  of  the  canan  is  called 
laing,  the  fame  as  the  French  chopine. 

CANAL.  By  this  word  is  defined  all  navigable  canals 
which  are  the  work  of  human  induftry,  in  contradiftrnflion 
to  natural  rivers  :  the  great  advantages  arifing  to  the  com- 
merce of  a  country  furniftied  with  navigable  canals,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fuccefs  that  has  attended  them  in  China, 
in  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  thefe  examples  were  more  followed  in 
England  :  for,  by  means  of  thefe  canals,  the  relative  riches 
of  a  ftate  are  augmented,  by  facilitating  the  tranfport  of 
the  manufactures  and  natural  produces  of  the  country ; 
and  by  affording  the  merchant  an  opportunity  of  exporting 
them  on  eafier  terms ;  the  higher  price  of  land-carriage  fre- 
quently augmenting  confiderably  the  price  of  coarfe  heavy 
merchandize,  the  freight  of  which  by  water  would  be  but 
very  inconftderable  :  the  internal  trade  of  a  country  is  like- 
wife  greatly  encreafed  by  means  of  thefe  canals,  the  coun- 
ties or  provinces  are  better  united  or  connected  together, 
and  by  mutual  intercourfe  are  greatly  enriched. 

The  difference  of  the  charge  of  tranfporting  merchan- 
dize in  waggons,  or  by  water,  may  be  eafily  afcertained 
by  taking  the  prices  of  each  on  a  bale  of  woollen  goods 
from  Cokhefter  to  London,  to  which  there  is  the  double 
communication  by  land  and  water. 

Of  late  the  fpirited  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater 
in  forming  navigable  cuts  or  canals,  has  induced  many  others 
to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example,  which  will  be  attended 
with  confiderable  advantages  to  the  commercial  concerns 
of   this  kingdom. 

CANANOR  is  one  of  the  Iargeft  kingdoms  of  Mala- 
bar, and  though  it  yields  to  Calicut  in  extent,  it  greatly 
exceeds  it  in  trade  and  number  of  inhabitants.  Its  princi- 
pal maritime  places  are  Bilipatam,  Tramapatam,  and  Ca- 
nanor  the  capital,  to  which  it  has  given  name.  The  Por- 
tugueze for  a  long  time  preferved  here  the  firft  fort  they 
built  in  India;,  but  loft  it,  with  Cochin,  in  1662;  from 
which'  time  the  Dutch,  who  took  it,  remained  in  a  manner 
matters  of  the  trade  of  this  part  of  Malabar,  which  has 
not  lefs  than  twenty- five  leagues  of coaft. 

The  goods  extracted  from  hence  are  fugar,  pepper, 
ginger,  cardamoms,  areca,  elephants  teeth,  caflia,  honey, 
and  ambergrifc,  found  at  Cape  Comorin.  Here  is  fome 
trade  carried  on-  in  jewels,  as  granates,  faph'tres,  hyacinths, 
rubies,  topazes,  and  particularly  a  ftone,  called  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, from  the  place  of  its  produce,  Cananor-Jlone,  of 
fome  ufe  in  medicine  with  the  French.  It  is  aliened,  that 
upwards  of  two  hundred  veffels  come  here  yearly;  and 
though  a  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  above- 
mentioned  commodities,  it  is  certain  that  rice,  in  which 
this  kingdom  fo  much  abounds,  is  the  chief  loading  of 
them. 

Cacli  is  a  village  one  league  to  the  fouthward  of  Cana- 
nor,  where  very  fine  linens  are  made;,  and  a  little  further, 
Tremapatan  is  renowned  for  its-  bazar,  merchants,  and 
linens. 

CANARY  ISLANDS.  Thefe  are  the  fame  the  an- 
cients knew  under  the  name  of  the  Fortunate  IJlands  ; 
whofedifcovery  is  neverthelefs  reckoned  only  from  the  year 
1348,  or  at  mod  a  hundred  years  before;  they  were  in 
a  manner  forgotten  for  feveral  ages,  and  as  one  may  fay, 
loft  all  that  time  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  them.  The  Spaniards  are  at  prefent  their 
matters,  and  have  poflefled  them  ever  fince  1552,  when 
they  were  given  up  to  them  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  their  firft 
conquerors-.     They  are  fituated  to  the  weft,  of  Africa^  over 


againft  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  being  eighty  leagued 
diftant  from  that  coaft,  and  till  lately  were  counted  only 
feven  in  number,  of  which  the  principal  is  called  the  Grand 
Canary ;  the  other  fix  are,  Patma,  Fern,  Gomera,  Tene- 
riffe  (fo  famous  for  its  Peak,  or  mountain,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  higheft  in  the  world)  Fuente,  Fortaventura,  and  Lan- 
cerotte ;  but  for  fome  years  paft,  Clara,  Labos,  Graciofa, 
Roca,  Alegranza,  and  Inpermo,  have  been  difcovered  and 
added.  The  foil  of  thefe  ides  is  extremely  fertile  in  all 
forts  of  grain,  fruits,  and  legumes,  particularly  in  thofe 
excellent  wines,  fo  much  efteemed  over  all  Europe,  where 
fo  large  a  quantity  is  yearly  tranfported  ;  Mr.  Savary  fays, 
that  between  us  and  the  Dutch,  an  annual  export  is  made 
from  thence  of  above  thirty  thoufand  tons  of  this  pleafant 
cordial  ;  yet  we  cannot  think  it  amounts  to  fo  much  :  fu- 
gar is  alfo  cultivated  here  in  great  plenty,  and  in  the  Grand 
Canary  only,  twelve  mills  are  employed  in  grinding  the 
canes,  and  in  proportion  on  the  other  ifles,  fo  that  here 
may  be  as  much,  or  near  as  much  made,  as  there  is  at  St. 
Thomas's;  the  other  goods  extracted  from  thefe  ifles  are 
honey,  wax,  goats  fkins,  pitch,  or  black  gum,  divers 
forts  of  fruit,  fweet  meats,  poultry,  great  and  fmall  cattle, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  Canary  birds,  which,  though 
feemingly  a  trifling  article,  fwells  the  amount  of  their  trade 
very  confiderably. 

The  Englifh,  who  trade  more  here  than  all  other  na- 
tions put  together,  in  a  manner  fupply  thefe  iflands  with 
all  the  European  goods  they  want,  which  confift  in  cloths, 
ordinary  camlets,  bays,  moftly  blacks,  and  emerald  greens, 
anafcotes,  black  and  white,  fempiternas,  moll  blues,  1am- 
parillas  of  all  colours,  worfted  ftockings,  woven  and  knit, 
hats,  gogonelles,  linen  from  Holland  and  Hamburgh  of 
two  or  three  forts,  other  fine  and  coarfe  linens,  all  num- 
bers of  thread,  houfhold  furniture,  fuch  as  eferutores, 
chefts  of  drawers,  chairs,  &c.  Horfe-harnefs,  pewter, 
mercery,  and  hardwares ;  Irifti  hides,  all  forts  of  filk 
(though  moft  of  thefe  are  now  fupplied  from  Spain)  ment 
and  women's  filk  ftockings,  ribbons,  wheat,  barley,  flour, 
and  all  forts  of  pulfe,  herrings,  pilchards,  beef,  pork,  butter,, 
cheefe,  and  candles  ;  with  all  which  the  other  ifles  are  fup- 
plied from  Tenet  iff. 

And  the  Englifli  take  in-  return  the  Malvoife  and  dry 
wines  made  here,  of  which,  in  a  good  year,  Teneriffe 
only,  produces  above  thirty  thoufand  pipes  (one  third  Mal- 
voife) and  Palma  and  Ferro,  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand) 
pipes  each. 

Befides  the  galleons  and  flota,  feveral  (hips  are  permitted 
annually  to  fail  from  thefe  iflands  for  Spaniih  America, 
under  the  limitations  of  carrying  their  produ&s  with  them, 
or  returning  with  no  other  commodities,  than  thofe  of  the 
growth  of  that  country,  and  out  of  thefe  filver  and  co- 
chineal are  excepted;  however,  they  find  means  to  evade 
thefe  reftriftions,  both  going  and  coming,  and  the  Englifli 
have  always  warehoufes  of  goods  here  to  fupply  the  de- 
mands made  on  fuch  occafions :  thefe  fhips  have  a  right  tc» 
proceed  to  all  the  Spaniih  ports  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
except  Vera  Cruz,  Carthagena,  and  Porto- Bello. 

CANDIA.    See  Archipelago. 

CANDLE,  a  fmall  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or  fperma-ceti, 
the  wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  feveral  threads  of  cotton, 
fpun  and  twifted  together.  A  tallow  candle,  to  be  good, 
muft  be  half  fheep's,  or  ewe's  tallow,  or  rather  goat's. 
tallow,  and  half  ox,  or  cow's  tallow,  melted  together 
and  well  purified. 

By  the  9th  and  10th  of  Anne,  certain  duties  are  granted 
in  England  on  candles  and  foap. 

Makers  of  candles  are  not  to  ufe  melting-houfes  without 
due  entry  thereof  at  the  excife-  office,  on  pain  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  And  to  give  notice  of  making  candles  to  the 
excife-officer  for  the  duties,  and  of  the  number,  &c.  or 
ftiall  forfeit  fifty  pounds.  Removing  the  candles  before 
weighed  by  the  officer,  or  mixing  them  with  others,  &c. 
is  liable  to  penalties. 

Candles,  fipe,  and  Jlarch,  may  not  be  imported  into 
Great-Britain  in  any  package  lefs  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pounds  net,  to  be  ftowed  openly  in  the  hold 
of  the  fhip,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  together  with  the  pack- 
age, and  fifty  pounds  by  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  veflel.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  27. 

But  upon  any  information  brought  againtt  the  matter, 
or  other  perfon  having  charge  of  the  veflel,  for  this  pe- 
nalty, 
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halty,  he  may  flop  the  wages  of  the  men  ferving  on  board 
till  it  is  heard  and  determined ;  and  if  it  then  appears  the 
goods  were  put  on  board  by  any  of  them  without  his  know- 
ledge, he  may  keep  in  his  hands  fo  much  of  the  wages  of 
the  perfons  guilty  of,  or  privy  to  the  offence,  as  fhall  an- 
fwer  the  penalty  inflicted  on  himfelf.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
/.  8. 

Officers  of  the  excife,  as  well  as  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
may  go  on  board  to  rummage  and  fearch  for  the  fame,  and 
feize  fuch  as  are  forfeited,  or  fuch  as  are  landed  or  landing 
before  entry  and  payment  of  the  duties.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

f.2S. 

,  Every  fufferancc,  cocket,  ortranfire,  granted  for  carry  - 
*ing  the  faid  commodities  coaftwife,  muft  exprefs  the  quality, 
quantity,  and  weight,  the  mark  of  the  package,  by  whom 
made  and  fold,  and  to  what  places  configned ;  and  if 
(hipped  without  fuch  fufferance,  &c.  they  are  forfeited, 
with  the  package.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  29. 

Officers  of  excife  or  cuftoms  may  feize  any  of  the  faid 
commodities,  together  with  the  package,  on  board  any 
veflel,  or  in  any  carriage,  upon  fufpicion  that  they  were 
privately  made,  or  clandestinely  imported,  or  exported  and 
re-landed  after  draw-back  of  the  duty  ;  and  the  perfon  in 
whofe  poffeffion  they  are  found,  unlefs,  at  hearing  the  in- 
formation, he  proves  the  payment  of  duty,  forfeits  the 
goods,  with  the  package,  and  five  pounds  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  weight.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  30. 

Candles,  fope,  or  Jarcb,  landed  before  any  entry  and  pay- 
ment of  the  duty,  or  re-landed  after  (hipped  for  exporta- 
tion (if  fpecified  in  the  certificate  from  which  a  debenture 
is  to  be  made  out  for  the  draw-back)  are  forfeited,  with  the 
veffel,  boat,  horfes,  or  carriage  ufed  in  the  removal,  and 
five  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  weight  by  the  perfon 
from  whom  feized,  and  fo  in  proportion.    23  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

For  knowingly  harbouring  thereof,  the  penalty  is  fifty 
pounds  for  every  hundred  weight,  befides  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  package.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /.  32. 

Seized  for  p.on-entry  or  non-payment  of  duty,  the  proof 
to  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /.  35. 

Seized  as  forfeited,  and  not  claimed  within  twenty  days, 
if  within  the  limits  of  the  excife- office  in  London,  notice 
of  the  day  and  hour  of  trial,  figned  by  the  follicitor  of  ex- 
cife, may  be  fixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange;  if  without 
thofe  limits,  notice  is  to  be  given  by  proclamation,  at  the 
next  market-town  on  next  market-day,  of  the  day  and 
place  of  trial,  by  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  the  commif- 
fioners  of  excife,  or  juftices  of  the  peace  refpeitively,  may 
proceed  accordingly  to  trial  and  condemnation,  whofejudg- 
roent  fhall  be  final.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /.  33. 

Information  for  condemnation  of  feizures  (if  claimed 
within  twenty  days)  and  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  by 
this  a£t,  if  within  the  limits  of  the  excife-office  in  London, 
are  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  eommiffioners  of 
excife,  or,  in  cafe  of  appeal,  by  the  eommiffioners  of  ap- 
peals ;  if  out  of  fuch  limit,  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace 
near  the  place,  and  in  cafe  of  appeal,  to  be  determined 
by  the  juftices  at  the  next  quarter-feffions ;  their  judgments 
to  be  final,  and  proceedings  not  liable  to  be  fufpended  by 
certiorari.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  37,  40. 

The  eommiffioners  and  juftices  refpc&ively  may  miti- 
gate the  forfeitures,  but  not  reduce  them  to  lefs  than  one- 
fourth  part  thereof,  over  and  above  the  cofts  and  charge. 
23  Gw.  II.  c.  21.  /  38. 

Sope  and  ftarch  made  in  Ireland,  or  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
or  in  any  other  place  beyond-fea,  are  intitled  to  no  draw- 
back upon  exportation.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /.  36. 

Candle,  a  fale,  or  auftion,  by  inch  of  candle,  is  when 
a  fmall  piece  of  candle  being  lighted,  the  by-ftanders  are 
allowed  to  bid  for  the  merchandize  which  is  felling ;  but 
the  moment  the  candle  is  out,  the  commodity  is  adjudged 
to  the  laft  bidder. 

CANDO,  Candi,  or  Condi,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in 
feveral  parts  of  India,  and  particularly  at  Goa,  where  it 
correfponds  with  feventeen  Dutch  aunes,  feven-eighths^r 
cent,  bigger  than  the  aunes  of  Babel  and  Baffora  ;  and  fix 
and  a  half  more  than  the  varre  or  aune  of  Ormus  ;  filks 
and  woollens  are  meafured  by  the  varre,  but  linens  by  the 
cando  ;  which  meafure  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  is  equal  to 
the  aune  of  Venice. 

CANDIIL,   or  Candile,   a  meafure  of  continence 


ufed  in  India,  and  Cambaya  at  Bengal,  for  rice  and  other 
grain ;  it  contains  fourteen  boilleaux^  and  weighs  near 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  gauge  of  (hips  is  reckoned 
here  by  the  candiil,  as  it  is  by  the  ton  in  Europe  ;  fo  that 
when  it  is  faid,  a  veffel  is  four  hundred  candiils  burden,  it 
is  to  be  underftood  (he  can  carry  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  or  one  hundred  tons. 

It  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  China,  and  at  Galan»a,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts ;  the  fmalleft  being  fixteen 
mauns  j  the  other,  which  is  the  heavieft,  confifts  of  twenty 
mauns  j  the  firft  makes  three  chintals  good  weight,  and 
the  laft  three  chintals  and  three  fubis;  the  rubis  makin" 
thirty-two  rotolis. 

CANE,  a  walking-flick.  That  which  we  intend  to 
give  an  account  of,  is  called  by  the  Dutch  rolling.  It  is  a 
reed  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  is  a  great  trade 
of  them  at  Paris  and  at  London.  It  is  cuftomary  to  adorri 
them  with  a  head  of  gold,  filver,  agate,  ivory,  amber, 
and  even  fometimes  enrich  them  with  precious  (tones,  and 
frequently  the  head  is  only  of  fome  fort  Of  wood.  Some- 
times, inftead  of  a  head,  they  put  a  fpying-glafs  on  the  top 
of  the  cane. 

Some  are  without  knots,  and  very  fmooth  and  even ; 
that  is,  when  the  reed  is  grown  fo  long  that  the  diftance 
between  two  knots  is  large  enough  to  make  a  cane. 
Others  are  full  of  knots,  about  two  inches  diftant  from 
each  ;  thefe  laft  have  very  little  elafticity,  and  will  not 
bend  fo  well  as  the  others. 

Laftly,  there  are  canes  made  of  feveral  forts  of  precious 
wood,  as,  ebony,  St.  Lucia's  Wood,  rofe-wood,  &c; 
Thefe,  indeed,  are  nothing  but  flicks;  but,  as  they  ferve 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  canes,  they  have  got  that  name. 

Canes  of  Bengal.  The  moft  beautiful  canes  which  the 
Europeans  bring  into  England  and  Frarice,  &c.  come  from 
Bengal.  Some  of  them  are  fo  fine,  that  people  work  them 
into  veffels,  or  bowls,  which,  being  varnifhed  over  in  the 
infide,  with  black  or  yellow  lacca,  or  of  fome  other  co- 
lour, will  hold  liquors,  as  well  as  glafs,  or  Cbina-w:re 
does,  and  the  Indians  ufe  them  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

Thefe  bowls  are  made  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  fine  ozier  bafkets  that  they  make  in  France  and  in 
Flanders,  and  which  are  very  much  efteemed  on  account 
of  the  nicety  of  the  workmanfhip,  There  are  canes,  alfo, 
that  are  flit  into  narrow  bits,  and  ferve  to  make  rattansj 
which  were  formerly  greatly  ufed  in  the  making  of  cane- 
chairs,  and  hoops  for  the  ladies,  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe. 

Canes  and  ratans,  to  what  duties  liable.  4  JVill.  and 
Mar.  c.  5.  /.  2. 

Cane  is  alfo  a  long  meafiire,  which  ferves  to  meafure 
bodies  extended  in  length,  as  cloths,  ferges,  linens,  and 
other  fuch  merchandizes.  It  is  longer  or  fhorter,  accord- 
ing to  the  feveral  countries  and  places  where  it  is  ufed. 

At  Montpellier,  and  in  all  Lower  Languedoc,  as  alfo  in 
Provence,  in  the  country  of  Avignon,  and  in  Dauphine, 
the  ran*  is  fix  feet  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  which 
make  an  ell  and  two-thirds  of  Paris:  fo  that  three  canes  of 
Montpellier  malce  five  ells  of  Paris. 

At  Naples  the  cane  is  fix  feet  ten  inches  and  one-fixth, 
which  make  an  ell  and  fifteen-feventeenths  of  Paris;  fo 
that  feventeen  canes  of  Naples  rrtake  thirty-two  ells  of 
Paris. 

The  canes  of  Thouloufe,  and  of  all  Upper  Languedoc, 
and  even  of  fome  cities  in  Guienne,  is  equal  to  the  varre 
of  Arragon  ;  it  is  of  five  feet  five  inches  and  a  half,  which 
make  an  ell  and  a  half  of  Paris  ;  fo  that  two  canes  of 
Thouloufe  make  three  ells  of  Paris. 

Cane  is  alfo  faid  of  that  which  has  been  meafured  with 
a  cane,  as  a  cane  of  cloth,  a  cane  of  muffin,  &c. 

Cane,  zfugar-cane,  is  the  reed  with  the  juice  of  which 
fugar  is  made.     See  Sucar. 

CANELLA  ALBA,  white  cancella;  cinnamon,  or  white 
canella,  in  fmaller  pipes,  C.  Bauh.  falfely  called  cortex 
winteranus,  or  winter' s-bark,  is  a  bark  rolled  up  into  long 
quills,  and  cleared  from  the  outer  coats.  It  is  both  out- 
wardly and  inwardly  of  a  whitifh  colour,  lightly  inclining 
to  a  yellow;  it  is  thicker  than  cinnamon,  has  a  fragranc 
fmell,  and  a  fmart,  pungent  tafte,  with  fomething  of  the 
aromatic  in  it,  refembling  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  gin- 
ger, and  cloves.  The  white  canella  yields,  upon  being 
macerated  and  diftilled,  an  aromatic  eflential  oil,  of  a 
4  yellowilb. 
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yellowifh  colour,  which  fomewhat  refembles  in  fmell  the 
oil  of  cloves,  and  finks  in  water.  Canella  is  often  ufed  in 
the  (hops  for  winter'  s-bark,  which  it  greatly  refembles,  and 
to  which  it  is  not  an  ill  fubftitute. 

CANICA,  a  fort  of  fpice,  which  grows  in  the  Ifland 
of  Cuba.  It  is  a  kind  of  wild  cinnamon,  but  its  tafte  is 
more  like  that  of  cloves  than  of  cinnamon.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
in  medicine,  where  they  fubftitute  it  in  the  room  of  caffia. 
It  is  a  pretty  faleable  commodity  in  the  Spanifh-iflands. 

CANNON,  a  military  engine  for  throwing  balls,  &c. 
by  the  help  of  gun-powder. 

The  matter  of  which  cannons  are  made,  is  metal,  either 
iron  or  brafs,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  brafs. 
The  mixture  of  tin  is  defigned  to  make  the  metal  more 
compact  and  denfe;  fo  that  the  heavier  the  copper  is,  the 
lefs  tin  it  requires.  It  is  ufual  to  add  eight  pounds  of  brafs 
and  ten  pounds  of  tin  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  copper  ; 
but  fometimes  they  ufe  ten  pounds  of  tin,  ten  pounds  of 
lead,  and  five  pounds  of  brafs. 

The  new  cannon,  that  are  made  after  the  Spanifh  manner, 
have  a  cavity  or  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,which 
helps  their  effect. 

Cannon,  with  letter-founders  and  printers,  fignifies 
alfo  the  largeft  fize  of  letters  they  ufe. 

CANOE,  a  fmall  boat  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  bored 
hollow,  and  fometimes  alfo  of  pieces  of  bark  fewed  together. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  America  to  go  a  fifhing  in 
the  fea,  or  upon  fome  expedition,  either  by  fea,  or  upon 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  negroes  in  Guinea,  and  even 
many  nations  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  ufe  alfo  canoes.  The 
French  in  Canada  likewife  learnt  the  ufe  of  them,  and  went 
in  canoes  to  the  habitations  of  the  favages,  and  carried  them 
European  commodities,  which  they  exchanged  for  fkins 
and  furs,  &c.  Thefe  canoes  are  madeonly  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  chiefly  of  birch:  twomen  are  fufficient  to  manage 
fuch  a  canoe ;  and,  when  the  falls  of  the  rivers  oblige  them 
to  land,  they  carry  the  canoe  and  merchandizes  on  their 
fhoulders,  till  they  come  above  or  below  the  fall,  accord- 
ing as  they  go  up  or  down  the  rivers  or  lakes.  The 
largeft  canoes,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  rarely  hold  above 
four  perfons. 

The  canoes  made  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  keep  that 
name  as  long  as  they  are  fo  fmall,  that  not  above  three  or 
four  perfons  can  go  in  them.  When  they  are  larger,  thofe 
of  the  Americans  are  called  pirogues,  and  thofe  of  Guinea 
tham. 

The  canoes  of  the  favages,  about  Davis's-Streights,  are 
more  extraordinary.  They  are  feven  or  eight  feet  long, 
and  two  broad  ;  compofed  of  fmall  flicks  of  a  very  pliant 
wood,  in  the  form  of  a  hurdle,  and  covered  with  feal- 
fkins :  every  canoe  holds  but  one  man,  who  fits  in  a  hole 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe. 

CANTARO,  a  weight  ufed  in  Italy,  and  particularly 
at  Leghorn,  to  weigh  fome  forts  of  merchandizes. 

There  are  three  forts  of  cantari,  or  quintals ;  one  weighs 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  other  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  and  the  third  one  hundred  and  fixty.  The  firft 
ferves  to  weigh  allum  and  cheefe,  the  fecond  fugar ;  and 
the  laft  wool  and  cod-fifh.  Other  merchandizes  are  fold 
by  the  hundred  weight,  or  by  the  pound.  Lead,  wood  of 
Campeachy,  or  logwood,  or  that  called  Brazil,  &c.  and 
other  wood,  are  fold  by  the  thoufand  weight.  The  pound 
of  Leghorn  is  of  twelve  ounces,  mark  weight ;  and  that  of 
Paris,  Amfterdam,  Strafburgh,  and  Befancon,  where  the 
weight  is  the  fame,  of  fixteen  ounces,  alfo  mark  weight : 
and,  at  that  rate,  thefe  three  forts  of  cantari  ought  to  yield 
at  Paris  as  follows,  viz. 

The  cantaro  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  one  hun- 
dred and  three  pounds  eight  ounces. 

That  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds,  one  hundred 
and  four  pounds  three  ounces. 

And  that  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  pounds,  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  fix  ounces  three  drachms,  and  fomething 
more.  1  his  laft  makes  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  pounds 
at  Marfeilles. 

Cantaro,  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  contents  ufed  at  Cochin ; 
there  are  three  forts  of  them,  whofe  difference  is  only  of  a 
few  pounds.  They  ufe  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  feveral  merchandizes  they  would  meafure.  Commonly 
the  cantaro  is  of  four  rubis,  and  the  rubi  of  thirty-two 
rotolis. 


CANTHARIDES,  "are  a  fly  of  a  mining  green'  colour^ 
intermingled  with  fomewhat  of  the  blue,  and  of  a  golden 
yellow ;  according  to  Herman  and  Dale,  of  an  acrid 
highly  cauftic  tafte,  while  frefh.  They  are  found  ad- 
hering to  certain  kinds  of  trees,  in  the  warmer  climates 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  ;  and  fometimes  in  Germany. 
In  bulk  and  colour,  they  differ  confiderably  from  each 
other  :  the  largeft,  and  rAoft  efteemed,  are  brought  from 
Italy  :  they  are  killed  by  the  fleam  of  vinegar,  and  then 
dried  in  the  fun.  Cantharides  fhould  be  chofen  large,  frefh, 
dry,  whole,  and  without  duft;  they  are  apt  to  ret  upon 
keeping,  and  fall  to  powder,  when  they  are  good  for  no- 
thing. 

Cantharides,  boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine  for  a  confiderable 
time,  impart  to  it  a  yellow  colour ;  this  tinfture  has  little 
or  no  tafte,  and  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  acrimony  :  the 
fly  looks  more  beautiful  after  this  treatment  than  before. 
Water  extracts  from  cantharides  a  muddy  yellowifh  tinge, 
but  does  not  become,  even  after  long  boiling,  fenfibly  fa- 
line  to  the  tafte,  or  poffeffed  of  any  degree  of  pungency  or 
acrimony  :  the  fly  lofes  confiderably  of  its  beautiful  hue. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cantharides  at  this  time  is  external 
in  the  making  of  blifters.  We  have  feveral  Englifh  infects 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  but  they 
could  noteafilybe  collected  in  fufficient  quantity.  Befides 
this  external  ufe,  there  have  been  at  different  times  people 
who  have  been  very  free  with  them  internally.  Groenvekk 
fuffered  very  feverely  for  the  attempting  to  make  their  ufe 
general,  but  we  at  this  time  retain  a  tincture  of  them  ia 
the  fhops,  and  people  who  are  fufficiently  upon  their  guard 
in  the  ufe  of  it,  find  it  an  admirable  medicine.  It  is  diu- 
retic and  emmenagogue,  and  has  been  even  given  in  the 
gout  with  fuccefs. 

The  volatile  fait  of  cantharides  has  been  greatly  recom- 
mended by  many  people,  but  the  tincture  is  the  only  pre- 
paration now  in  ufe. 

Tincture  of  cantharides  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
take  of  cantharides  bruifed  two  drachms,  of  cochineal  half 
a  drachm,  of  proof-fpirit  a  pint  and  a  half;  digeft  them 
together  two  days,  in  a  fand-heat,  then  filter  the  tincture 
for  ufe. 

A  much  more  powerful  tincture  than  this  may  be  made 
with  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  may  be  ufed  by  a  prudent 
perfon  with  perfect  fafety. 

Take  of  proof  fpirit  two  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  two  drachms; 
mix  thefe  together,  and  put  into  the  mixed  liquor  two 
drachms  of  cantharides  bruifed  ;  let  thefe  ftand  in  digeftion 
twelve  hours,  then  add  eight  ounces  more  of  proof  fpirit, 
and  fhaking  the  whole  together,  fet  it  in  a  fand-heat  for 
two  days  ;  the  fpirit  in  this  time  acquires  a  pale  yellow  co- 
lour, and  is  to  be  filtered  off  for  ufe.  A  few  drops  of  this 
are  to  be  firft  given,  and  the  dofe  daily  encreafed,  till  they 
arejuft  felt  on  making-water ;  the  dofe  is  then  to  be  reduced 
a  little,  and  in  continuing  it  thus,  juit  below  the  degree  ia 
which  it  would  do  mifchief,  the  greateft  effects  are  to  be 
expected  from  it.     Hill 

CANTIMARONS,  w-  Catimarohs,  akind  of  float 
or  raft,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
to  go  a  fifhing,  and  to  trade  along  the  coaft.  They  are 
made  of  three  or  four  fmall  canoes,  or  of  trunks  of  trees 
dug  hollow,  tied  together  with  ropes  of  cocoa,  with  a  tri- 
angular fail  in  the  middle,  made  of  matts.  The  perfons 
who  manage  them  are  almoft  half  in  the  water,  there  be- 
ing only  a  place  in  the  middle  a  little  raifed  to  put  in  their 
merchandizes ;  which  laft  particular  muft  be  underftood 
only  of  the  trading  cantimarons,  and  not  of  thofe  that  go  out 
a  fifhing. 

CANTON  is  the  port  where  all  the  Chinefe  junks  are 
loaded  for  abroad,  and  where  they  come  to  bring  their  re- 
turn ;  the  places  for  which  they  commonly  load,  are,  the 
Ifle  of  Hainam,  Cochinchina,  Cambay,  Tunquin,  Siam, 
Batavia,  Japan,  Manilla,  Surat,  the  Maldives,  and  Acharu 

Of  the  commerce  of  Canton  to  the  Ifland  of  Hainam. 

This  ifle,  fituated  ninety  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
the  river  of  Canton,  is  part  of  the  emperor  of  China's  do- 
minions, fo  that  feemingly  it  fhould  not  be  comprized  ia 
the  exterior  trade  of  China ;  but  as  -the  Chinefe  them- 
felves  count  it  among  the  places  of  their  foreign  traffic,  we 
fhall  therefore  begin  with  it. 

o  Veffels 
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Veffels  may  go  and  come  from  Canton  to  the  Ifle  of 
Hainam  all  the  year,  but  the  beft  feafon  for  leaving  Can- 
ton is  the  end  of  November,  and  that  of  returning  from 
Hainam,  the  month  of  June ;  thofe  who  depart  in  the 
good  monfoon  may  make  their  paffage  in  lefs  than  eight 
days,  but  thofe  who  fail  againft  the  monfoon,  commonly 
employ  a  month,  and  fometimes  fix  weeks  in  the  voyage. 
The  goods  they  carry  with  them  to  Hainam,  are  wrought 
and  unwrought  iron,  iron  chaldron,  cotton,  cotton  linens, 
called  Canques  of  Foiken,  ditto  of  Nanquin,  common 
ftraw  matts,  and  garlick.  The  commodities  in  return  for 
Canton,  are  various  forts  of  rattans,  yellow- wax,  galangals, 
venifon  falted  and  driedj  areca,  cocoa-nutts;  ftags-fkins, 
and  nerves,  and  aloes  wood,  of  which  it  is  faid  there  are 
thirteen  forts. 

Commerce  from  Canton  to  Cochinchina. 

The  king  of  Cochinchina  is  the  only  merchant  that  may 
publickly  be  dealt  with,  yet  fometimes  he  permits  particulars 
tcf  buy  and  fell :  and  though  the  licence  for  fo  doing  cofts 
dear,  it  is  notwithftanding  always  very  advantageous,  and 
every  (hip,  on  arrival,  makes  to  him  or  his  officers  a  pre- 
fent  to  the' value  of  about  four  hundred  taels. 

The  Chinefe  veffels  leave  Canton  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  commonly  arrive  at  Cochinchina  about  the 
fifteenth,  though  fometimes  the  weather  detains  them  till 
the  twenty-fifth ;  and  to  return  from  thence,  they  muft  fet 
out  the  beginning  of  July,  having  generally  the  fame 
paffage  coming  as  going. 

The  goods  proper  for  Cochinchina,  are  the  caches  (a 
copper  money)  of  Hainam  and  Canton,  brimftone,  falt- 
petre,  (though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  both  the  laft 
commodities  are  not  permitted  to  be  loaded  atone  time,  in 
the  fame  fhip,  nor  either  of  them  feparately,  without  a 
particular  licence,  which  always  cofts  dear,  as  thefe  are 
prohibited  exportation  from  China)  gold  fluffs,  fine  white 
and  red  crapes,  ginfeng,  thin  crimfon  fattins  of  Canton, 
coarfe  porcelane  for  common  ufe,  all  forts  of  medicinal 
drugs,  thick  paper  for  burning  before  their  pagods,  glafs 
bracelets,  ordinary  and  fine,  iron  kettles,  and  leaf-gold. 
The  returns  from  thence,  are  in  gold  ingots,  Agracaramba 
wood,  darts,  areca,  (the  beft  in  India)  black  wood,  rhi- 
noceros horns,  (of  three  forts)  buffalos  and  cows  horns, 
pepper,  fifh,  called  bitchemaree,  fea-dogs  fkins,  ftrong 
coarfe  filk  ftuffs,  birds-nefts,  whith  fugar  and  fugar-candy, 
and  Japan  wood  for  ftaining  yellow. 

Trade  of  Canton  with  Camboya. 

The  Chinefe  veffels,  which  carry  on  this  trade,  fail 
from  Canton  the  beginning  of  January,  and  fpend  in  their 
paffage  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  according  as  the  wea- 
ther favours ;  their  return  is  commenced  at  the  end  of 
June,  that  they  may  arrive  in  China  the  fucceeding 
month.  The  whole  commerce  is  tranfafted  in  the  fou- 
thernmoft  part  of  Camboya,  near  three  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  from  the  river  of  Canton.  Every  fhip  on  arrival 
makes  a  prefent  to  the  king  and  his  four  principal  officers 
of  three  or  four  hundred  taels,  and  then  have  liberty  to 
trade  with  whom  they  pleafe. 

The  commodities  commonly  fent  here  are  only  five,  viz. 
iron  anchor  flooks,  umbrellos,  rattan  matts,  all  forts  of 
fruit,  and  porcelane.  The  returns  are  fapan  or  Brazil 
wood,  elephants  teeth,  lacque,  lounge  for  painting  yellow, 
birds,  buffalos,  chameaux,  cows  and  flags  fkins,  buffalo 
and  cows  horns,  peacocks  feathers,  and  taffoufia,  a  medi- 
cinal drug. 

Canton'j  trade  with  Tunquin. 

Tunquin  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues  from 
the  river  of  Canton,  which  is  commonly  failed  in  ten  or 
twenty  days,  and  the  return  much  the  fame  ;  the  feafons 
for  departing  and  coming  back,  are  the  beginnings  of  Ja- 
nuary and  July.  The  prefents  which  thefe  people  make 
the  king  and  feven  of  his  officers  hardly  amount  to  three 
hundred  taels,  though  all  other  nations  pav  a  great  deal 
more  :  the  merchandizes  carried  hither,  are  Canton  cafches, 
iron  kettles,  fmall  brafs  cannon,  pewter  in  gilt  leaves  ;  all 
forts  of  drugs,  atleaft  an  hundred  fpecies,  ordinary  porce- 
35- 
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lane,  cloves,  pouchoc,  a  drug  ferviceable  in  medicine,  and 
for  dying  yellow,  filk,  or  thin  taffeties,  red  crape  of 
Canton,  gauze  of  the  third  fort,  glafs  necklaces,  vermillioni 
allum,  rupiedfy,  (a  drug  for  dying  black)  and  all  forts  of 
Chinefe  fruit.  The  goods  loaden  in  return,  are  yellow 
raw  filk,  mudis,  or  ftuffs  made  of  a  tree's  bark,  feveral 
forts  of  taffeties,  coarfe  and  fine  canques,  or  cotton  linenj 
Brazil  wood,  cinnamon,  (not  extraordinary  good)  lacque, 
anifeeds,  and  caramangee,  a  medicinal  drug. 

Commerce  of  Canton  and  Siam. 

The  fhips  fail  from  Canton  for  Siam  about  the  loth  of 
November,  and  are  thirty  or  forty  days  in  their  paifage, 
and  their  return  is  begun  in  June,  that  they  may  arrive  any 
time  the  month  following ;  and  the  king  here,  as  in  Co- 
chinchina, is  the  only  one  to  trade  with. 

The  Chinefe  carry  a  large  quantity  of  all  forts  of  goods 
here,  and  bring  no  fewer  back;  the  outward-bound  car- 
goes confiding  of  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  toute- 
naque,  allum,  white  fugar,  wrought  copper,  latten  and 
iron  wire,  copper  bafons  of  different  fizes,  caft  copper 
cifterns,  iron  kettles  five  within  one  another,  (all  which 
commodities  ferve  as  ballaft)  damafks  and  fattins  of  all  co- 
lours, ftriped  and  common  taffeties,  gauzes,  fewing  filk, 
marelle,  a  red  nanquin  paint,  chuangon,  a  medicinal  drug, 
figie-caque,  a  Chinefe  fruit,  fugar- candy,  raifins,  prunes, 
dried  chefnuts,  water-melon  feeds,  copper  drums,  called 
gans,  quickfilver,  and  three  forts  of  gold  wire.  The 
goods  that  compofe  their  cargoes  on  return,  are  elephants 
teeth,  lead,  pewter,  areca,  Brazil  wood,  tafoufic,  or 
taffouffa,  a  medicinal  drug,  (all  which  ferve  for  laftage) 
lacque,  horfes,  cows,  buffalos,  and  flags  fkins,  buffalo 
and  rhinoceros  horns,  myrrh,  loung,  birds-nefts  of  three 
forts,  puchoc,  incenfe,  birds-fkins  with  their  feathers^ 
peacocks  tails,  two  forts  of  flags  nerves,  and  caye-lac,  an 
odoriferous  wood,  for  burning  before  their  pagods. 

Of  the  trade  between  Canton  and  Batavia. 
Batavia  is  feven  hundred  leagues  from  Canton,  and  fhips 
which  go  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  fail  the  beginning 
of  December,  in  order  lo  arrive  in  the  following  month  ; 
and  when  return,  they  fet  out  on  the  fecond  or  fourth  of 
June,  and  get  home  in  July.  The  goods  the  Chinefe 
carry  with  them,  are  tontenaque,  gold,  fine  and  ordinary 
porcelanes,  feveral  forts  of  tea,  copper  bafons,  gold  wire 
of  Canton  and  Nanquin,  fattins,  and  damafks,  the  greateft 
part  black,  taffeties,.  three  forts  of  fewing  filk,  anifeeds, 
quickfilver,  Vermillion,  mufk,  borax,  iron  kettles,  five 
and  feven  in  one  another,  rhubarb,  arcaffoul,  a  medicinal 
drug,  copper  like  the  Japan,  very  thin  Canton  taffeties, 
of  all  colours,  Canton  glafs,  and  China  root.  The  home- 
ward bound  cargoes  confift  of  lead,  pewter,  pepper,  in- 
cenfe, puchoc,  caremangee,  camphire,  coral,  rattan  and 
other  matts,  rattans,  nutmegs,  cloves,  yellow  amber, 
myrrh,  affa-foetida,  azeboucq,  a  medicinal  drug,  Guinea 
pepper,  birds-nefts  of  two  forts,  and  fugar-candy. 

Commerce  from  Canton  lo  Japon  or  Japan. 

As  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  treat  amply  of  this  lUand^ 
in  the  article  that  will  be  dedicated  to  it,  there  will  be  no 
room  to  enlarge  on  it  here  ;  fo  we  fhall  only  confine  our- 
felves  to  that  carried  on  by  the  Chinefe,  in  a  large  number 
of  junks  that  they  yearly  fend  to  this  place  from  Canton  ; 
and  the  port  of  Japan,  which  their  bufinefs  leads  them  to, 
is  called  Langi-Afakie,  fituated  in  thirty-fix  degrees  fix 
minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  in  an  hundred  and  fifty-one 
of  eaft  longitude. 

In  order  to  fecure  a  fuccefsful  paffage,  the  veffels  fhould 
leave  Canton  the  beginning  of  May,  that  they  may  get  to 
their  intended  harbour  in  about  twenty-five  days,  as  a 
timely  arrival  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  fales  of 
their  goods,  a  preference  being  always  given  to  the  firft 
comers,  when  the  merchants  or  captains  demand  it;  and 
this  claim  fhould  never  be  negleited,  as  the  Chinefe  fend 
fo  many  junks  in  fome  years,  that  feveral  which  arrive  laft, 
are  obliged  to  carry  all,  or  at  leaft  a  part  of  their  cargoes 
back  again. 

On  approaching  to  the  harbour,  the  veffel  muft  anchor 

at  three  leagues  diftance  to  give  the  cuftcm-houfe  officers 
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time  to  vifit  her,  and  take  the  captain's  declaration,  which 
muft  be  in  writing  and  contain  his  name,  that  of  the  junk, 
the  place  he  came  from,  and  thofe  he  touched  at,  the  num- 
ber of  his  crew,  when  he  failed,  the  condition  of  his 
goods,  the  fize  of  his  veffel,  the  number  of  his  guns  and 
fmall-arms. 

As  foon  as  the  vifit  is  over,  the  Japonefe  pilots  come 
aboard,  and  carry  the  veffel  into  port,  where,  when  an- 
chored, the  loading  is  delivered  into  the  warehoufes 
which  the  director-general  of  trade  furnifhes ;  where  the 
fales  are  made  on  the  day,  and  at  the  hour  appointed  by 
him. 

The  goods  proper  for  this  voyage  are  coral  in  grains, 
agracaramba  (an  odoriferous  wood)  Ultramarine,  (none 
but  the  king  of  Japan  can  buy  thefe  commodities)  enamel 
of  five  different  colours,  allum,  iron,  tontenaque,  white 
and  brown  fugar  (which  five  articles  ferve  for  ballaft) 
fattins,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  are  black,  white 
taffeties  of  Canton  and  Nanquin,  white  and  red  crape  of 
Nanquin,  Canton  fifhing-lines,  Vermillion,  raw  filk  of 
Nanquin,  galanga,  legumen,  yellow  lacque,  as  it  diftils 
from  the  tree,  areca  bark,  ychitzee,  a  medicinal  drug, 
caramangee  from  China,  folio  chiroze  (a  medicinal  drug) 
yellow  wax,  Chinefe  white  linen  of  feveral  forts,  green 
allum,  honey,  chienfou,  a  medicinal  drug,  fugar-candy, 
benzoin,  aloes  wood  of  three  forts,  gum  fandrac,  tortoife 
fhell,  camphire  of  three  forts,  puchoe,  incenfe,  myrrh, 
lounge,  muft,  rhuharb,  cinnamon,  chuangon,  a  medi- 
cinal drug,  and  a  very  bad  fafTron.  In  return,  the  Chinefe 
take  lacque  or  varnifh,  porcelanes,  fine  pearls,  fteel, 
wrought  copper,  and  a  fort  of  camphire  proper  for  China. 

Trade  from  Canton  to  the  Manillas. 

Thefe  ifles  are  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  river  of 
Canton,  which  the  Chinefe  fhips  fail  for  in  the  month  of 
March  at  lateft,  and  depart  from  thence  in  July.  All  the 
junks  that  go  this  voyage  make  the  governor  and  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  Manillas,  a  prefenton  ar- 
rival, which  at  firft  was  only  voluntary,  but  the  continu- 
ance has  made  it  become  a  right. 

This  trade  was  formerly  very  advantageous,  but  it  is 
greatly  decayed  ;  in  1700  the  goods  dam  Clinton  loft  thirty 
■per  cent,  at  the  Manillas,  and  though  afterwards  they  grew 
fomething  better,  yet  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  value 
they  once  bore  there.  When  the  Spaniards  go  from  their 
iflands  to  Canton,  they  carry  a  parcel  of  embroideries,  and  a 
little  mufk  with  them ;  and  what  a  Chinefe  cargo  for  the 
contrary  voyage  confifts  of,  is  tontenaque,  iron,  porce- 
lanes of  all  forts,  canques  of  Canton,  and  others  of  Nan- 
quin, very  ordinary  failcloth,  feveral  forts  of  cloths,  called 
Nunna,  flowered  damafks,  plain  fattins,  various  fpecies  of 
taffeties  from  Canton  and  Nanquin,  white  and  red  crapes, 
plain  and  flowered  moeres,  with  raw  and  fewing  filks.  In 
return,  they  bring  Brazil  wood,  flags  flefh,  falted  or 
dried,  flags  nerves,  and  pearls. 

0/  the   trade  from   Canton    to  the  Maldives,  touching  at 
Acbem. 

For  this  voyage  a  fhip  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  tons  burthen  is  the  propereft,  navigated  with  five 
or  fix  Europeans  at  mod,  and  the  reft  of  her  crew  Lafquares 
or  Lafcars.  The  feafon  for  failing  is  the  end  of  October, 
to  arrive  at  Achem  between  the  firft  and  tenth  of  December 
at  lateft,  that  they  may  depart  for  the  Maldives  in  time. 
The  loading  of  this  vefTel  fhould  be  compofed  firft,  with 
merchandize  proper  for  the  Moors  of  Achem,  who  trade 
for  Surate.  Secondly,  with  thofe  convenient  for  the  natives 
there.  And  thirdly,  with  fuch  as  may  fuit  the  Maldivean 
market.  The  goods  for  Surate  are  fifty  ton  of  white  fu- 
gar, an  hundred  pieces  of  Japan  copper,  twenty  to  fifty 
pieces  of  fugar-candy,  two  hundred  pieces  of  tontenaque, 
twenty  to  forty  pieces  of  quickfilver.  The  goods  for  the 
natives  of  Achem  are,  coarfe  porcekne  about  five  hundred 
taels,  copper  bafons  of  different  fizes,  twenty  pies  of  Chi- 
nefe tobacco  in  pound  and  half-pound  papers,  fifty  pieces 
of  gold  Canton  thread  of  the  third  fort,  twenty  catis,  the 
ends  muft  be  of  filk,  three  or  four  barces  of  fine  coffee, 
and  tea  cups  and  faucers,  fifty  pieces  of  taffeties  fquared, 
fuch  as  are  fent  to  Siam  for  women's  petticoats,  fifty  pieces 
of    five-threaded  damafks,    with  red,   blue,    and  yellow 


flowers.  The  returns  made  from  thence  are  in  fhells, 
cauris,  or  cowries,  which  ferve  as  money  in  many  parts 
of  the  Eaft-Indies,  as  they  do  on  the  coafts  of  Africa, 
where  the  Europeans  carry  them,  dried  fifh,  and  the  bark 
of  the  cacao-tree,  prepared  for  fpinning  to  make  cables 
with.  There  may  likewife  enter  into  the  Canton  cargo  for 
Achem,  feveral  fpecies  of  European  goods,  fuch  as  all 
forts  of  nails,  iron  anchors  from  three  to  fourteen  quintals 
weight,  iron  guns  from  two  to  five  quintals,  wine  and 
brandy  in  bottles,  fome  chifTels,  fpectacles,  twenty  barrels 
of  pitch,  paper,  iron  in  flat  broad  bars,  cordage  from  one 
to  five  inches  thick,  padlocks,  and  alfo  fome  blue  linen  for 
women's  petticoats. 

Of  the  Englijh  trade  from  Madras  to  Canton. 

The  fbips  fail  on  their  voyage  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  arrive  there  in  Auguft  or  September  ;  fometimes  they 
lofe  their  paffage,  in  waiting  too  long  for  thofe  from  Eu- 
rope, to  get  dollars,  as  without  thefe  they  can  do  nothing 
in  trade  to  China.  They  fail  on  their  return  from  Canton 
in  January  or  February,  and  their  voyage  either  going  or 
coming  is  from  forty-five  to  fixty  days. 

The  goods  carried  from  Madrafs,  are  Englifh  lead,  lead 
and  pewter  from  Pegu,  Malaccan  liquid  itorax,  rattans 
from  the  fame  place,  incenfe,  affa  fcetida,  Madras  red 
wood,  myrrh,  puchoc,  and  fine  pearls  of  all  forts.  The 
goods,  in  return,  are  gold,  copper  from  Japan,  and  ditto 
from  Canton  like  the  other,  toutenacque,  allum,  quick- 
filver, vermillion,  ordinary  porcelanes  for  the  Moors  ufe-, 
white  fugar,  and  fugar-candy  from  China. 

Of  the  trade  from  Surate  to  Canton. 

They  carry  from  Surate  to  Canton  the  fame  goods  as 
from  Madrafs,  befides  a  quantity  of  cotton  ;  and  thofe 
brought  back  from  Canton  are  alfo  the  fame,  except  the 
gold.  They  fail  from  Surate  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Canton  in  Auguft ;  and  come 
from  thence  about  the  15th  of  December,  to  finifh  their 
voyage  in  M-2rch. 

The  Europeans  commerce  with  Canton. 

The  (hips  which  annually  arrive  here  from  England, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  commonly  bring  the  fol- 
lowing goods,  viz.  filver,  in  various  coins,  all  forts  of 
fine  cloths,  cambleis,  ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs, 
fine  linens  from  Holland ;  clocks  and  watches,  looking- 
glaffes  of  all  fizes,  mathematical  inftruments,  Englifh 
etwees,  pencils,  paper  of  all  forts,  various  ornaments  for 
both  fexes,  fome  European  liquors,  and  efpeciallv  wine; 
of  all  which  commodities  a  good  part  is  diftributed  in  pre- 
fents  to  the  mandarins  in  the  government  of  this  place, 
and  the  merchants  generally  make  a  confiderable  advan- 
tage of  the  reft.  They  employ  the  filver  they  carry  in  the 
purchafe  of  divers  forts  of  goods,  in  virtue  of  certain 
agreements  made  beforehand,  which  are  raw  filk,  damafks 
wrought  according  to  patterns  given  ;  plain  filks,  lacquered 
wares,  green  and  bohea  tea,  badianes  (a  feed  from  the  anis 
tree  growing  in  China,  fo  called  from  the  fmell  which  its 
wood  has,  like  that  aromatic  in  Europe)  canes,  and  porce- 
lane  after  the  models  and  paintings  directed.  They  alfo 
fometimes  buy  gold  here,  though  but  feldom,  as  they 
have  it  much  cheaper  in  India.  At  Canton,  fome  precious 
ftones  (excepting  diamonds)  are  likewife  to  be  met  with,, 
though  never  in  any  great  quantity. 

It  is  at  Quantung  and  Fokien,  that  the  beft  Chinefe 
brocade  filks  are  made,  of  which  a  large  quantity  are 
brought  to  Europe  ;  all  which  commodities  are  purchafed 
with  ready  money  ;  and  the  fales  of  European  goods  are 
on  the  fame  terms,  as  ftrangers  find  a  confiderable  diffe- 
rence in  their  disfavour  by  barter,  and  therefore  maintain 
the  method  of  buying  and  felling  for  ready  money  only. 

In  1720,  a  commiffary  from  the  Mifliffipi  company  ar- 
rived at  Canton,  and  obtained  liberty  from  the  court  to  re- 
fide  there  ;  but  on  propofing  to  load  a  fhip,  he  found  fo 
many  rnfurmountable  difficulties  lying  in  his  way,  that  he 
thought  beft  to  decamp,  and  quit  his  uneafy  refidence  ;  in 
the  fame  year  alfo  a  fhip  arrived  there  under  the  emperor's 
colours  from  Offend  ;  the  fate  of  which  company  being 
fo  well  known,  I  have  no  need  to  enlarge  about  it. 
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Befides  what  is  before-mentioned,  there  are  tranfpofted 
from  Europe  to  China,  and  from  China  to  Europe,  a 
thoufand  trifles,  which  leave  a  confiderable  gain,  though 
too  numerous  to  be  particularized. 

CANTORY.     Set  African  Costs. 

CANVAS,  a  very  clear  unbleached  cloth  of  hemp  or 
flax,  wove  very  regular  in  little  fquares.  It  is  ufed  in 
working  tapeftry  with  the  needle,  by  paffing  the  thread  of 
gold,  filver,  filk,  wool,  through  the  intervals  or  fquares. 
Moft  of  the  canvas  for  tapeftry,  which  is  fold  at  Paris, 
is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monfort  l'Amours,  and 
particularly  at  a  place  called -Mefnil. 

There  is  coarfe,  middling,  and  fine  canvas :  the  fineft 
are  generally  made  of  flax,  and  the  other  of  hemp.  All 
the  pieces  of  canvas  are  forty-five  ells  long,  Paris  meafure, 
but  their  breadth  is  very  unequal ;  fome  being  a  quarter  of 
an  ell  wide,  others  a  quarter  and  a  half,  half  an  ell  and 
one-fixteenth,  half  an  ell  and  one-eighth,  two-thirds,  thtee- 
fourths,  and  three-fourths  and  an  half  of  an  ell,  Paris 
meafure.  There  are,  however,  fome  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  ells  long,  by  two  ells  wide;  but  the  weavers  make 
none  of  that  fort,  unlefs  they  are  befpoke  by  the  mer- 
chants. 

Though  tapeftry  feems  no  great  objeft  of  trade,  yet, 
befides  what  is  ufed  at  Paris,  and  in  the  other  great  cities 
of  France,  they  alfo  export  fome  into  foreign  countries, 
particularly  into  England,  Poland,  and  fome  other  places 
in  the  North  of  Europe. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a  coarfe  cloth  of  hemp,  unbleached, 
fomewhat  clear,  which  ferves  to  cover  women's  flays,  alfo 
to  ftiffen  men's  cloaths,  and  to  make  fome  other  of  their 
wearing-apparel.  Thefe  canvaffes  are  five  fixths  of  an  ell 
broad,  and  from  fifty  to  fixty  ells  long,  Paris  meafure  ; 
they  are  fold  by  the  current  ell. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a  very  coarfe  cloth  of  hemp,  unbleached, 
which  ferves  to  make  towels.  This  fort  of  canvas  is  made 
in  Normandy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aler.con,  and  in 
Perche,  towards  Montagne.  It  is  commonly  fixty  ells 
long,  and  feven-twelfths  of  an  ell  broad,  Paris  meafure. 

Canvas,  or  Kanefas.  Thus  the  Dutch  call  a  fort 
of  very  coarfe  cloth  made  of  hemp,  very  ftrong  and  verv 
clofe,  which  is  made  in  Holland,  and  ferves  to  make  fails 
for  {hipping.  Thefe  cloths  are  fold  by  rolls,  or  piece; 
about  twenty-eight  ells  long,  and  near  two-thirds  of  an 
ell  wide,  Paris  meafure.  The  French  buy  but  few,  not 
to  fay  none  of  thefe  clo'hs  of  the  Dutch. 

The  frequent  lofles  fome  years  fince,  of  the  fails  of  our 
fhipping,  as  well  among  the  royal  navy,  as  merchantmen, 
proved  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  nation.  This  was  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  then  owing  to  the  canvas  that  was 
manufactured  in  England,  and  which  comes  far  flnort  of 
what  we  had  from  Holland,  as  to  ftrength  and  goodnefs. 
But  our  own  canvas  is  lately  very  much  improved,  and  the 
importation  from  Holland,  in  confequence  thereof,  greatly 
diminiftied.  And  this,  it  is  to  be  earneftly  hoped  and  de- 
fired,  will  foon  be  the  cafe,  in  regard  to  every  other  fpecies 
of  the  linen  manufacture. 

CAOLA.     Set  Cananor. 

CAP-MAKERS.  There  are  (hop-keepers  who  make 
and  fell  velvet  caps  for  men  or  women  to  travel  in  ;  as  alfo 
men's  morning-caps.  They  deal  in  many  forts  of  milli- 
nery goods,  as  ladies  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  cardinals, 
fhort- aprons,  hoods,  handkerchiefs,  or  almoft  any  thing 
made  of  black  (ilk  or  velvet.  Their  apprentices  ought  to 
be  fmart  girls  of  a  genteel  appearance  ;  they  Ihould  work 
well  at  their  needles,  and  be  ready  accomptants.  Their 
friends  muft  give  with  them  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  in 
proportion  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  miftrefs.  They 
ferve  only  five  years ;  and  are  kept  the  firft  part  of  their 
time  clofe  to  the  needle.  Thofe  who  cannot  fet  up,  may 
get  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  their  board  as 
journeywomen  ;  they  being  qualified  not  only  to  ferve  cap- 
makers, but  may  be  fhop-women  to  the  milliners,  the  ha- 
berdaihers,  or  to  any  buying  and  felling  ttade  proper  for 
women. 

CAP-MERCHANT,  in  a  trading  fliip,  is  the  fame 
officer  who  is  called  purfer  in  a  man  of  war.  The  French 
call  him  writer  (ecriva'w)  ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  the  fhip  belongs,  to  take  care  that  nothing 
be  embezzled  nor  fquandered  away. 


In  fuch  fhips  whofe  cargo  is  not  confiderable  enough  to 
bear  the  expence  of  a  cap-merchant,  the  mafter  himfelf,  or 
the  mate,  if  thereto  requefted  by  the  mafter,  performs  the 
office  of  a  cap-merchant. 

CAPE,  in  geography,  is  a  promontory,  or  head-land, 
running  out  with  a  point  into  the  fea. 

CAPE-BRETON  and  St.  John.  Thefe  two  iflands 
belonged  to  the  French,  but  Were  taken  from  them  in  the 
year  1758  by  the  Englifh  fleet  and  army,  commanded  by 
admiral  Bofcawen  and  general  Amherft.  The  principal 
advantage  of  thefe  iflands  is  owing  to  their  fituation  for 
the  cod -fiihery,  which  throws  the  whole  of  that  invaluable 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  calculated  by  fome  at 
fo  large  a  fum  as  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum 
profit,  employing  at  leaft  fifteen  hundred  fhips,  exclufive 
of  large  boats. 

At  the  fame  time  thefe  iflands  were  taken,  the  French 
neutrals  (as  they  were  called)  were  carried  from  Nova- 
Scotia  to  our  more  fouthern  fettlements,  by  which  that 
lately  fettled  colony  is  fecured  from  inroads,  both  from  them 
and  the  Indians. 

Cape  de  Trots  Points.     Fee  African  Coasts. 

Cape  de  Verd  Ifles,  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze  in 
1472  (fome  fay  in  1572)  are  to  the  number  of  ten,  St. 
fago,  St.  Antonio,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Nicholas,  the 
White  IJle,  the  Ifle  of  Salt,  Mayo,  Fuego,  and  Buena  Vijla. 
They  are  often  called  the  Green  Iflands,  from  the  conti- 
nual verdure  that  covers  them,  and  fometimes  the  Salt 
I/lands,  on  account  of  the  quantity  made  of  this  commo- 
dity, not  only  on  the  ifland  bearing  that  name,  but  on  fome 
of  the  others.  St.  Jago  is  the  capital  and  refidence  of  the 
governor,  who  is  a  fort  of  viceroy,  and  commands  all  that 
the  king  of  Portugal  poiTefles  in  Afric,  from  Cape  Verd  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  European  nations,  which 
trade  to  the  Eaft- Indies  and  Afric,  commonly  touch  at 
thefe  iflands  for  refrefhment,  calling  at  St.  "Jago  in  time  of 
peace,  and  contentina  themfelves  'o  water,  &c.  at  Mayo, 
St.  Antonio,  St.  Vincent,  or  the  Jf.e  of  Suit,  when  at  war ; 
the  few  Portugueze  fettled  in  thefe  latter  receiving  and 
dealing  with  them,  at  all  times  willingly,  though  indeed 
they  are  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  their  defcent,  if  their 
inclinations  led  them  to  it.  Thefe  iflands  were  mere  deferts 
when  the  Portugueze  firft  began  their  fettlements,  though 
they  now  produce  in  abundance  many  commodities  fit  to 
fupport  a  confiderable  trade,  but  more  efpecially  raw  hides 
of  kids,  goats,  wild  cows,  &c.  Cattle  are  fo  plenty,  that 
feveral  fhips  are  employed  in  carrying  them  to  Brazil ;  and 
the  annual  faking  of  fifh  caught  near  Cape  Verd  keeps 
many  failors  at  work,  as  it  does  alfo  veflels  afterwards,  for 
its  tranfportation  to  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  or  Fernambouc. 

The  ifles  of  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Antonio,  in  particular, 
carry  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  in  the  oil  they  extract  from 
tortoife  that  come  afhore  in  certain  times  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  in  ox  hides,  which  they  drefs  in  the  fame  manner 
with  them  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  fine,  the  rice,  honey,  Turkey  wheat,  oranges,  le- 
mons, pine-apples,  and  feveral  other  delicious  fruits;  as 
alfo  the  great  quantities  of  tame  and  wild  fowl,  found 
here,  not  only  ferve  for  the  food  and  regales  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  ifles,  but  alfo  for  the  traffic  which  they 
have  with  ftrangers,  who  come  here  to  water,  or  to  trade. 

CAPER,  Capparis,  a  bufh  with  many  running  trailing 
branches,  full  of  fharp  crooked  thorns,  growing  at  the 
joints,  with  the  leaves,  which  are  fet  in  an  alternate  order 
on  the  branches,  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  broad, 
a  little  pointed  at  the  ends,  on  lhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  grow  among  thefe  on  pretty  long  ftalks,  confifting 
of  four  red  leaves,  full  of  curled  apices  in  the  middle ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long  roundilh  fruit,  containing  a 
great  number  of  fmall  feeds.  It  grows  in  the  fouthern. 
parts  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  in  fandy  and  ftony  places. 

The  capers  commonly  fold  in  the  fliops,  are  prepared 
thus :  they  gather  the  full-grown  buds  of  the  flowers  be- 
fore they  blow,  and  fpread  them  in  the  (hade  for  three, 
four,  or  five  hours,  till  they  begin  to  grow  flaccid,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  opening.  Then  they  put  them  in  a 
veflel,  add  vinegar  to  them,  cover  them  with  a  board,  and 
let  them  remain  in  that  ftate  for  eight  days  :  then  taking 
them  out  of  the  veflel,  they  fquoeze  them  gently ;  and, 
adding  freftl  vinegar,  let  them  (land  in  that  condition  for 
1  eight 
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tight  days  more.  This  operation  they  repeat  a  third  time. 
This  done,  they  are  put  into  a  cafk  with  vinegar,  to  which 
fome  add  fait. 

Their  auftere  bitterifh  tafte  fufficiently  convinces  us  of 
their  aftringent  and  corroborating  virtues  ;  and,  if  we 
confider  the  qualities  they  derive  from  the  vinegar  and  fait, 
we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  they  are  of  a  refolvent  and 
inciding  nature  :  for  this  reafon  they  are  recommended  as 
pickles  with  food,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  a  languid  appe- 
tite; and  are  principally  beneficial  to  thofe  whofe  ftomachs 
abound  with  grofs  pituitous  humours,  who  have  weak  fto- 
machs, and  want  a  due  appetite.  They  are  alfo  good  for 
obftructions  of  the  vifcera,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fpleen; 
for  the  palfey,  and  convulfions  arifing  from  a  fuperfluity  of 
peccant  humours.  They  are  alfo  highly  recommended  in 
long  and  chronical  fevers. 

The  root  of  the  caper-tree  is  one  of  the  five  leffer  open- 
ing roots.  But,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  bark  of  the 
root  brought  from  Egypt  and  Apulia,  dried  in  fmall  tubes 
like  the  cinnamon,  but  fhorter,  and  rough,  thick,  of  a 
cinerititious  colour,  and  of  an  auftere,  bitterifh  tafte,  is 
celebrated  for  its  aperient  and  fubaftringent  virtues  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  placed  among  the  fplenetic  medicines, 
and  ufed  in  decoctions  for  diforders  of  the  fpleen.  This 
bark  is  likewife  ufed  in  fplenetic  plaifters,  according 
to  Bauhine.  It  is  an  ancient  cuftom,  though  we  know 
not  the  author  of  it,  to  anoint  the  hypochondria  of  people 
afflicted  with  hypochondriac  diforders  and  inflammations, 
with  oil  of  capers  (obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  of  the 
root  in  oil  of  olive)  which  is  poffeffed  of  an  attenuating 
and  gently  corroborating  quality. 

CAPERS.     See  Privateers. 

CAPHA.     See  Black-Sea. 

CAPHAR,  a  duty  which  the  Turks  raife  on  the  Chri- 
flians,  who  carry  or  fend  merchandizes  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerufalem,  and  other  places  in  Syria.  This  duty  of  caphar 
was  firft  impofed  by  the  Chriftians  themfelves,  when  they 
were  in  poffefiion  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops  which  were  planted  in  difficult  paflis,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  Arabs,  and  prevent  their  incurfions:  but  the 
Turks,  who  have  continued  and  increafed  that  duty,  make 
an  ill  ufe  of  it,  taking  occafion  from  thence  to  affront  the 
Chriftian  travellers  and  merchants,  extorting  arbitrary  and 
confiderable  fums  from  them  to  defend  them,  as  they  pre- 
tend, againft  the  Arabs  ;  with  whom,  neverthelefs,  they 
keep  up  a  fecret  intelligence,  favouring  their  excursions, 
pillage,  and  plunder. 

CAPIAS.  Perfons  in  prifon  for  want  of  fufEcient  bail 
(having  been  taken  by  capias  iffued  out  of  the  Exchequer, 
&c.)  upon  informations  exhibited  againft  them  in  the  faid 
court,  for  any  frauds  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or 
falt-duties,  refufing  or  neglecting  to  appear  orplead  to  fuch 
information,  for  the  fpace  of  one  term,  judgment  may 
be  uttered  againft  them  by  default.  J  2  Geo.  I.  cap.  28. 
felt.  27. 

Judgment  obtained  againft  fuch  perfons,  and  they  not 
paying  the  fum  recovered,  execution  may  be  awarded, 
not  only  againft  their  bodies,  but  alfo  againft  all  their  real 
and  perfonal  eftates.     12  Geo.  I,  cap.  28.  feli.  27. 

CAPITAL,  amongft  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders, 
fignifies  the  fum  of  money  which  individuals  bring  to  make 
up  the  common  ftock  of  a  partnerfhip,  when  it  is  firft 
formed.  It  is  alfo  faid  of  the  ftock  which  a  merchant  at 
firft  puts  into  trade,  for  his  account.  It  fignifies  likewife 
the  fund  of  a  trading  company,  or  corporation,  in  which 
fenfe  the  word  Jiock  is  generally  added  to  it.  Thus  we 
fay  the  capital  flock  of  the  Bank,  &c.  The  word  capital  is 
oppofed  to  that  of  profit  or  gain,  though  the  profit  often 
rncreafes  the  capital,  and  becomes  itfelf  part  of  the  capital, 
when  joined  with  the  former. 

CAPLAN,  a  fort  of  fmall  filh,  which  abounds  in  thofe 
places  where  they  fifh  for  cod  :  there  is  particularly  great 
plenty  of  it  on  the  coaft  of  Placentia  in  Newfoundland. 
They  ufe  it  to  bait  the  hooks  of  the  lines  with  which  they 
fifli  for  cod. 

CAPSTAN,  in  a  fhip,  is  a  large  piece  of  wood  of  a 
cylindrical  figure  placed  on  the  deck  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection.    Its  chief  ufe  is  to  weigh  the  anchors,  &c. 

CAPTIVES.  There  is  an  act  made  for  relief  of  cap- 
tives taken  by  Turkifh,  Moorifh,  and  other  pirates,  and 
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to  prevent  taking  of  others  in  time  to  come.     16  and  17 
Car.  II.  cap.  24. 

CAPTURE  particularly  relates  to  prizes  taken  by  pri- 
vateers in  time  of  war,  which  are  to  be  divided  between 
the  captors,  &c. 

CARACCA.  The  Caracca  coafl  in  Spanifh  America, 
is  fruitful  in  that  fort  of  nut  wherewith  chocolate  is  made  ; 
and  though  it  feems  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  yet  it  has 
many  vallies  where  the  inhabitants  of  Caracca  (capital  of 
the  country)  maintain  their  flaves  to  cultivate  the  faid  nut- 
trees,  which  produce  the  cacao  lefs  in  fize,  than  what  is 
gathered  in  other  parts,  yet  efteemed  the  beft  in  quality  of 
all  that  America  yields. 

This  coaft  affords  little  trade  befides  this  fruit,  though' 
here  are  fome  hides  and  filver,  but  thefe  are  contraband 
commodities;  and  the  goods  moft  vendible  here,  are  feve- 
ral  forts  of  linens  from  Europe,  and  calicoes  from  India,- 
brandy,  earthen-ware,  and  feveral  other  manufactures  of 
England,  France,  and  Holland. 

CARACOLI,  a  kind  of  metal,  of  which  the  Caribbees, 
or  natives  of  the  Leffer  Antilles,  make  a  fort  of  ornament, 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  they  call  caracoli.  This 
metal  comes  from  the  main  land,  and  the  common  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  filver,  'copper,  and  gold,  fome- 
thing  like  the  Corinthian  brafs  of  old.  Thefe  metals  are 
fo  perfectly  mixed  and  incorporated  together,  that  the 
compound  which  refults  from  them,  it  is  faid,  has  a  co- 
lour that  never  alters,  how  long  foever  it  remains  in  the 
fea,  or  under  ground.  It  is  fomething  brittle,  and  they 
who  work  it  are  obliged  to  mix  a  large  proportion  of  gold 
with  it,  to  make  the  compound  more  tough  and  malleable 
under  the  hammer. 

The  Englifh  and  French  filver-fmiths  have  made  feveral 
experiments  thereon  in  order  to  imitate  this  metal ;  they 
who  come  neareft  to  it,  put  to  fix  parts  of  filver  three  of 
copper  and  one  of  gold  :  the  fkilful  found  this  imitated 
mixture,  though  very  fine,  much  inferior  to  that  among 
the  favages.  Father  Labat,  from  whofe  relation  this  ar- 
ticle is  extracted,  is  of  opinion  that  the  caracoli  is  a  firhple 
metal  as  produced  from  the  mines,  and  afterwards  refined. 
They  make  with  it,  in  the  French  American  iflands,  rings, 
buckles,  heads  for  canes,  and  fuch  other  fmall  works. 

CARAGI.  Thus  they  call,  in  the  grand  feignior's  do- 
minions, the  duties  of  importation  and  exportation  paid  on 
merchandizes. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  duty  of  importation  is  paid 
but  once,  and  only  at  the  cuftom-houfe  where  the  mer- 
chandizes are  firft  unloaded.  If  they  be  not  fold,  the  im- 
porter or  owner  is  at  liberty  to  carry  them  to  any  other 
place,  where,  by  producing  the  firft  receipt  for  the  duty 
paid,  he  is  free  of  any  other  cuftom-houfe  duty. 

Caragi  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  who 
receive  the  duties.  The  general  or  chief  officer,  or  di- 
rector of  the  cuftom-houfe  is  called  caragi  bacbi. 

CARAGROUCH,  a  filver  coin  of  the  empire,  weigh- 
ing nine  drachms,  which  does  not  amount  to  quite  a  French 
crown  of  three  livres  Tournois.  It  goes  at  Conftantinople 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  afpers :  there  are  four  forts  of 
them,  which  are  all  equally  current,  and  of  the  fame 
value. 

CARAMANGOE,  a  drug  which  comes  from  China, 
and  is  proper  to  be  ufed  in,  medicine.  The  Tonquinefe 
value  it  very  much.  That  which  the  Chinefe  carry  into 
Tonquin,  cofts  them  at  Canton  but  fix  taels  and  two  mas  j 
and  they  fell  it  again  for  twelve  taels  and  five  mas. 

CARANNA,  according  to  Geoffroy,  is  a  tenacious, re- 
finous  concrete,  while  frefh  ductile  like  pitch,  but  hard 
and  friable  when  it  has  been  kept  for  any  time,  outwardly 
of  an  afh  colour  inclining  to  black,  inwardly  of  an  ob- 
fcure  brown;  or,  according  to  Dale,  of  a  pitch-colour,  of 
a  bitterifh,  refinous  tafte,  a  little  like  myrrh,  and  of  a 
fragrant  fmell  while  burning.  It  is  brought  to  us  from 
New-Spain,  and  other  parts  of  America,  in  little  maffes 
rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flag.  It  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  of 
a  fragrant  fmell,  free  from  other  refins  or  impurities. 
Dale,  Geoffroy,  and  fome  other  writers,  agree  in  this  de- 
scription of  caranna  ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  which 
has  come  up  to  it  :  the  forts  which  I  have  feen  have  ra- 
ther refembled  ftorax  than  myrrh,  both  in  tafte  and  fmell, 
and  appeared  outwardly  of  a  dark  brownifh  colour,  anJ, 
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upon  breaking,  of  a  brown,  with  a  caft  of  red,  variegated 
with  irregular  white  ftreaks.     Lewis. 

This  re-fin  affords,  by  diftillation,  a  fine,  thin,  limpid, 
and  odoriferous  oil,  which  is  efteemed,  as  the  refin  itfelf, 
a  very  powerful  external  remedy  in  cafes  of  pain,  tumours, 
and  wounds  of  the  nerves.  It  is  even  ufed  by  fome  in  the 
gout  and  fciatica.  It  is  made  into  a  plaifter  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Chio  turpentine,  and  oil  of  mace,  which  is  applied 
to  the  ftomach  in  cafes  of  indigeftion  ;  and  to  the  head,  for 
the  cure  of  inveterate  pains  there;  but  with  how  much 
fuccefs,  we  are  not  able  to  fay. 

CARAPACE,  a  thick,  folid,  and  firm  fliell,  which 
covers  the  turtle,  or  tortoife,  and  to  which  adhere  thofe 
fine  tranfparent  fhells,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of 
tortoife-fhells,  and  of  which  fnuff-boxes  and  feveral  forts 
of  inlaid  works  are  made. 

CARAT,  or  Car  act,  is  the  common  name  of  the 
weight  which  reprefents  what  degree  of  finenefs  gold 
is  of. 

The  mint-maftcr,  or  cuftom,  have  fixed  the  purity,  or 
perfection  of  gold,  at  twenty-four  carats,  though  it  is  not 
poffible  fo  to  purify  and  refine  that  metal  but  it  will  ftill 
want  about  one-fourth  part  of  a  carat  in  abfohite  purity 
and  perfection;  tiiat  is,  gold  cannot  be  fo  refined  but 
there  will  remain  fuch  a  proportion  of  inferior  metal,  or 
alloy  therein.      See  ALLOY. 

The  carat  is  divided  into  one  fourth,  one  eighth,  one 
fixteenth,  and  one  thirty-fecond.  Thefe  degrees  lerve  to 
diftinguifh  the  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  alloy  therein 
contained.  For  inftance,  gold  of  twenty-two  carats  is 
that  which  has  two  parts  of  filver,  or  of  any  other  metal, 
and  twenty-two  of  fine  gold. 

Carat,  which  the  Spaniards  call  qu'date,  is  alfo  a  cer- 
tain weight,  which  goldfmiths  and  jewellers  ufc,  wherewith 
to  weigh  precious  ftones  and  pearls.  This  carat  weighs 
four  grains,  but  fomething  lighter  than  the  grains  of  marc- 
weight.  Each  of  thefe  grains  is  fubdivided  into  one-fecond 
one-fourth,  one-eighth,  one-fixteenth,  &c.  and  upon  that 
footing  the  price  of  pearls  and  precious  ftones  is  rated  and 
fixed.  Tavernier  aliens,  that  the  grand  Mogul's  famous 
diamond,  which  is  reckoned  the  biggeft  in  the  world,  weighs 
two  hundred  and  feventy-nine  carats  and  nine  fixteenths. 

In  Spain,  the  carat  or  quilate,  is  alfo  of  four  grains : 
three  carats  make  a  tomin,  eight  tomins  a  caftillan,  fix 
caftillans  and  two  tomins  one  ounce,  and  eight  ounces  a 
marc  :  but  the  marc  of  Spain  is  about  one-feventh  lighter 
than  that  of  France. 

CARAVAN  fignifies  a  company  or  affembly  of  travellers 
and  pilgrims,  and  more  particularly  of  merchants,  who  for 
their  greater  fecurity,  and  in  order  to  affift  each  other,  tra- 
vel together  through  the  deferts,  and  other  dangerous 
places,  which  are  infefted  with  Arabs  or  robbers.  This  is 
the  true  origin  of  thefe  aflbciations.  In  order  to  form  a 
caravan,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  the  permiffion  in  writing  of 
a  fovereign  prince,  approved,  and  as  it  were,  authenticated 
at  leaft  by  two  fovereign  princes  of  this  neighbourhood. 
That  permiffion  mult  comprehend  the  number  of  men, 
carriages,  and  quantity  of  merchandizes,  of  which  the 
caravan  is  to  be  compofed.  Thefe  merchants,  to  whom 
the  caravan  belongs,  appoint  its  officers,  and  regulate 
every  thing  relating  to  its  police  or  government  during  the 
march. 

There  are  commonly  four  principal  officers,  namely, 
the  caravan-bacbi,  or  head  of  the  caravan,  the  captain  of 
the  march,  the  captain  of  /lay  or  reft,  and  the  captain  of  the 
diftribution.  The  firft  has  the  uncontrolable  command 
and  authority  over  all  others,  and  gives  them  his  orders ; 
the  fecond  is  abfolute  during  the  march;  the  third  exerts 
his  authority  only  when  the  caravan  ftops,  and  encamps  in 
fome  place  ;  the  fourth  orders  the  difpofitton  of  any  part  of 
the  caravan,  in  cafe  of  an  attack  or  battle.  This  military 
officer-has  alfo,  during  the  march,  the  infpection  over  the 
diftribution  of  provifions  which  is  conducted  under  his  ma- 
nagement, by  feveral  inferior  officers,  who  are  obliged  to 
give  fecurity  to  the  mailer  of  the  caravan,  each  of  them 
having  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  elephants, 
dromedaries,  camels,  &c.  which  they  undertake  to  con- 
duel,  and  furnifh  with  provifions  at  their  own  rifque,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  ftipulated. 

A  fifth  officer  of  the  caravan  is  the  paymafter,  or  trea- 
furer,  who  has  under  him  a  great  many  clerks  and  inter- 
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preters,  appointed  to  keep  accurate  journals  of  whatever 
happens;  and  it  is  by  thofe  journals,  figned  by  the  fupe- 
rior  officers,  that  the  owners  of  the  caravan  judge  whether 
they  have  been  well  or  ill  ferved,  or  conducted. 

Another  kind  of  officers  is  the  Arabian  mathematicians, 
without  whom  no  caravan  will  prefume  to  fet  out :  there 
are  commonly  three  of  them  in  the  \.irge  caravans .  Thefe 
officers  perform  the  functions  both  of  quarter-mailers  and 
of  aids  de  camp,  leading  the  troops  when  the  caravan  is 
attacked,  and  afligning  the  quarters  where  the  caravan  is 
appointed  to  encamp. 

Five  forts  of  caravans  are  generally  diftinguifhed  ;  the 
heavy  caravans,  compofed  of  elephants,  dromedaries,  ca- 
mels, and  horfes  ;  the  light  caravans,  which  have  but  few 
elephants  ;  the  common  caravans,  where  there  are  none  of 
thofe  animals  ;  the  horfe-caravans,  in  which  they  ufe  nei- 
ther dromedaries  nor  camels;  and,  laftly,  the  fca- caravans, 
confiding  of  a  number  of  merchant-fhips  under  the  con- 
voy of  fome  men  of  war :  whence  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  idea  of  a  caravan  is  not  fo  intirely  reftrained  to 
the  land,  but  that  there  may  alfo  be  marine-caravans. 

The  proportion  obferved  in  the  heavy  caravan  is  as  fol- 
lows :  when  there  are  five  hundred  elephants,  they  add  one 
thoufand  dromedaries  and  two  thoufand  horfes  at  leaft; 
and  then  the  efcort  is  compofed  of  four  thoufand  men  on 
horfeback.  Two  men  are  required  for  leading  one  ele- 
phant, five  for  three  dromedaries,  and  feven  for  eleven  ca- 
mels. This  multitude  of  fervants,  together  with  the  of- 
ficers, and  the  pafTehgers,  whofe  number  is  not  fixed, 
ferve  to  fupport  the  efcort  in  cafe  of  a  fight,  and  render 
the  caravan  more  formidable,  and  confequently  more 
fecure.  The  pafTengers,  indeed,  are  not,  according  to 
the  laws  and  ufages  of  this  mercantile  cavalcade,  obliged 
to  fight ;  but  in  cafe  of  refufing  fo  to  do,  they  are  not  in- 
titled  to  any  provifions  whatever  from  the  caravan,  even 
though  they  fhould  offer  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  them. 

The  officers  and  fervants  are  paid  every  Monday,  unlefs 
it  be  a  new  or  full  moon,  in  which  cafe  the  payment  is  put 
off  till  the  next  day  :  they  begin  with  paying  the  meaneft 
of  the  fervants. 

Every  elephant  is  mounted  by  what  they  call  a  nick,  that 
is,  a  lad  nine  or  ten  years  old,  brought  up  to  that  exercife, 
who  drives  the  elephant,  and  pricks  it  now  and  then,  in 
order  to  fire  it,  in  a  fight.  The  fame  lad  loads  alfo  the 
fire-arms  of  two  foldiers,  who  mount  the  elephant  with 
him.     The  day  appointed  for  fetting  out  is  never  altered. 

In  order  to  be  better  able  to  bear  the  great  heat,  the 
traders  ufe  drawers  and  ftockings,  made  of  a  fort  of  cotton, 
extracted,  as  fome  travellers  tell  us,  from  that  kind  of 
Hone,  which  the  ancients  called  amianthus,  which  being 
duly  beaten  and  prepared,  is  proper  to  be  fpun,  and  is  laid 
to  be  incombuftible.  As  moft  of  the  Arabian  princes 
have  no  other  means  to  fubfift  but  by  their  robberies,  they 
keep  fpies,  who  give  them  notice  when  the  caravans  fet 
out,  which  they  fometimes  attack  with  fuperior  force, 
affaulting  chiefly  the  center,  in  order  to  feparate  the  com- 
pany, and  cany  off,  if  poffible,  the  van-guard,  wherein 
they  pretty  often  meet  with  good  fuccefs.  When  they  are 
repulfed,  they  generally  come  to  fome  agreement,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  are  pretty  well  performed,  efpecially  if 
the  aflailants  prove  to  be  natives  of  Arabia ;  but  in  cafe 
the  caravan  be  beat',  it  is  abfolutely  plundered  of  all  its 
treafure,  and  the  whole  convoy  made  flaves ;  but  they 
fhew  a  little  more  mercy  to  foreigners.  Sometimes  the 
taking  of  one  caravan  only  is  enough  to  enrich  thofe 
princes.  As  the  plague  rages  very  often  in  theEaft,  they  are 
obliged  to  ufe  great  precautions,  to  prevent  the  caravans 
from  carrying  that  dreadful  diftemper  into  the  places 
through  which  they  pafs,  or  from  being  themfelves  infected 
with  it.  When  therefore  they  arrive  near  a  town,  the  in- 
habitants and  people  of  the  caravan  have  a  folemn  confe- 
rence concerning  the  ftate  of  their  health,  and  very  fin- 
cerely  communicate  to  each  other  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  if 
there  be  really  any  danger  to  fear  on  either  fide.  When 
there  is  juft  reafon  to  fufpedt  any  contagious  diftemper, 
they  amicably  agree  that  no  communication  whatever  mall 
be  fuffered  between  them;  and,  if  the  caravan  ftands  in 
need  of  provifions,  they  are  conveyed  to  them  with  the  ut- 
moft  precaution  over  the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  profits  made  by  the  commerce  of  thefe  caravans, 

whilft  upon  the  march,  are  very  extraordinary ;  and  this 
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is  what  engages  a  great  number  of  perfpns  to  join  with  • 
the  caravans,  and  render  the  toil  and  inconveniencies  of 
the  journey  lefs  infupportable;  and  indeed  thofe  fatigues 
are  not  fmall.  Thefe  travelling  merchants  mult  refolve  to 
accept  every  where  fuch  provifions  and  other  conveniencies 
as  they  find,  and  not  permit  delicacy  and  eafe  to  get  the 
better  of  their  defire  of  honeft  gain  by  fuch  traffic.  A 
trader  muff,  like  an  heroic  general,  not  mind  the  frightful 
confufion  of  languages  and  nations,  the  fatigues  of  long 
marches,  and  the  exorbitant  duties  and  impofts  paid  at  cer- 
tain places :  neither  muft  he  regard  the  audaciuus  rob- 
beries and  fubtile  tricks,  to  which  he  cannot  help  being 
expofed  among  that  multitude  of  vagabonds,  who  frequent 
the  caravans,  with  no  other  view  but  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  weak  and  incautious.  Thefe  laft  inconve- 
niencies  indeed  may  be  prevented,  at  lead  with  regard  to 
the  moft  precious  merchandizes,  by  puting  them  into  the 
ftrong  and  curious  trunk  of  the  caravan,  which,  like 
many  in  Europe,  have  variety  of  curious  locks,  that  can- 
not be  opened  but  by  thofe  who  know  the  knack  of  them. 

A  great  many  caravans,  fome  more,  fome  lefs  nume- 
rous, fet  out  for  Erzcrum,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Ar- 
menia, which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  feigriior. 
Some  of  them  confift  of  Armenians  only,  as  thofe  which 
carry  filks  to  Tocat,  and  to  Conftantinople :  they  com- 
monly fet  out  in  September. 

The  caravans  of  Siberia,  at  prefent,  enter  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  China,  by  Selinginfkoy,  fituated  in  the  fifty- 
fecond  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  eartern  bank  of 
the  river  Selinga,  by  virtue  of  a  late  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Ruffia  and  the  emperor  of  China;  whereas  for- 
merly they  ufed  to  pafs  through  Merzinfkoy  and  Argun. 

There  are  fea-caravans  from  Conftantinople  for  Alex- 
andria. 

The  caravan  of  Nubia  goes  twice  a  year  into  Egypt.  It 
pafles  through  Gary,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
three  or  four  days  journey  on  this  fide  of  Dongola. 
There  the  merchants  of  Sannar,  the  capital  of  Fungi, 
thofe  of  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  many  others 
from  divers  parts  of  Africa,  meet  at  a  certain  time,  when 
they  know  the  caravan  is  to  arrive.  Then,  fetting  out 
from  Gary,  the  caravan  leaves  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
croffing  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  arrives,  after  a  march  of 
thirteen  days,  into  a  valley,  which  is  thirty  leagues  long. 
This  valley,  which  extends  almoft  from  north  to  fouth,  is 
planted  with  palm-trees,  and  very  well  cultivated,  becaufe 
jiood  water  may  be  found  by  digging  only  one  foot  deep 
in  the  ground. 

After  fome  days  reft  in  this  agreeable  place,  the  caravan 
matches  a  whole  day  between  fteep  mountains,  in  an  even 
but  narrow  road ;  after  which,  it  arrives  in  a  narrow  pafs, 
through  which  it  crolTes  that  chain  of  mountains  running 
along  the  Nile  on  the  fide  of  Lybia,  and  comes  at  laft  to 
Manfelout,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  duties  to 
the  prince  are  paid  in  black  fiaves,  and  where  the  caravan 
meets  the  Nile  again,  for  the  firft  time  from  its  fetting  out 
from  Gary. 

The  firft  danger  in  fo  difficult  a  march  is,  that  the  cara- 
van being  to  crofs  immenfe  plains  of  fand,  where  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  obferve  or  difcover  the  leaft  track  of  a  road,  if 
the  guides  mould  happen  to  lofe  their  way  in  thofe  un- 
known countries,  the  provifion  of  water  necefTary  to  con- 
duit them  directly  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  find  more, 
muft  infallibly  fail  them  by  fuch  a  delay,  which  is  fre- 
quently of  feveral  days  journey.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  mules 
and  horfes  die  with  fatigue  and  thirft  in  thofe  burning  de- 
ferts; and  even  the  camels,  notwithftanding  their  extraor- 
dinary power  to  fubfift  without  water,  foon  meet  with  the 
fame  fate ;  and  the  people  of  the  caravan,  wandering  in 
thofe  frightful  defarts,  generally  perifh  alfo. 

The  danger  is  flill  infinitely  greater,  when  a  fouth  wind 
happens  to  rife  in  thofe  fandy  places.  The  leaft  damage  it 
occafions,  is  to  dry  up  the  leathern  bags  wherein  is  kept  the 
provifion  of  water  for  the  journey.  This  wind,  which 
the  Arabs  ftile  poifoned,  often  ftifles  in  a  moment  thofe 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  then  travelling:  to  prevent 
which,  they  are  obliged  to  throw  themfelves  immediately 
on  the  ground,  putting  their  faces  clofe  to  the  burning 
fand,  which  furrounds  them  on  all  fides,  and  covering  their 
heads  with  fome  linen  for  that  purpofe,  left  by  breathing 
they  fhouid  fwallow  infallible  death,  which  this  wind  dif- 


feminates  etrery  where  within  its  power  of  circulation. 
Notwithftanding  thofe  dangers,  trade,  and  the  defire  of 
gain,  induce  a  multitude  of  people  to  run  thofe  hazards. 

There  arrives  likewife  at  Cairo,  every  year,  a  nume- 
rous caravan  from  Tripoli,  to  which  the  merchants  of  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Morocco  join  themfelves,  as  well  a» 
thofe  who  would  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  though  de- 
votion is  not  the  only  motive  of  their  journey.  This  cara- 
van is  much  lefs  numerous  on  its  return,  becaufe  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  merchants  who  went  by  land,  with  only 
money,  or  very  fine  merchandizes  for  fale,  having  em- 
ployed their  effects  at  Mecca  in  buying  Indian  commodi- 
ties, which  are  bulky,  embark  at  Alexandria,  and  return 
by  fea  to  Algiers. 

Every  year  alfo  feveral  caravans  come  into  Egypt  from 
Syria,  but  the  time  of  their  arrival  and  fetting  out  is  not 
fixed.  The  journey  of  thofe  caravans  is  not  (o  difficult 
nor  dangerous  as  of  fome  others,  becaufe  the  deferts  which 
feparate  thefe  two  countries  are  crofted  in  three  days, 
and  there  is  no  fcarcity  of  water.  They  meet  even  on  the 
road  with  feveral  caravan/eras,  in  which  the  travellers  and 
their  cattle  are  furniflied  gratis  with  all  neceffaries;  fo  that 
thefe  caravans  enjoy  all  poffible  conveniencies,  efpecially 
the  rich  people  among  them,  who,  neverthelefs,  live  very 
foberly  during  their  journey. 

The  caravanferas,  juft  mentioned,  are  places  appointed 
for  receiving  and  loading  the  caravans.  They  are  com- 
monly large  fquare  buildings,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  is  a  very  fpacious  court.  Under  the  arches  or 
piazzas,  that  furround  them,  there  runs  a  bank,  or  ele- 
vation, railed  fome  feet  above  the  ground,  where  the  mer- 
chants, and  thofe  who  travel  with  them  in  any  capacity, 
take  up  their  lodgings  as  well  as  they  can,  the  beafts  of 
burden  being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank  :  over  the  gates 
that  lead  into  the  court,  there  are  fometimes  little  rooms, 
which  the  caravanfrafkicrs,  or  ftewards  or  keepers  of  the 
caravanferas,  let  out  at  a  very  high  price,  to  fuch  as  have 
a  mind  to  be  in  private. 

The  caravanferas  in  the  Eaft  are  fjmething  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  capital  inns  in  Europe,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  in  the  caravanferas  little  accommodation*, 
or  provifions  are  met  With  either  for  man  or  beaft,  all 
perfons  being  obliged  to  carry  almoft  every  thing  with 
them. 

Moft  of  thefe  buildings  are  owing  to  the  charity  of  the 
Mahometans ;  and  the  greateft  lords,  either  out  of  devo- 
tion Or  vanity,  fpend  prodigious  fums  in  founding  them, 
efpecially  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  dry,  fandy,  and  defert 
place,  whither  the  water  is  to  be  conveyed  from  a  great 
diftance,  at  a  vaft  expence  ;  for  there  is  never  a  caravan- 
fera  without  a  well  or  fpring  of  water. 

There  are  few  large  towns  in  the  Eaft,  efpecially  in  the 
dominions  of  the  grand  feignior,  the  king  of  Perfia,  and 
the  grand  mogul,  but  have  fome  of  thofe  buildings.  The 
caravanferas  ot  Conftantinople,  lfpahan,  and  Agra,  the 
capitals  of  the  empires  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  Mogul, 
are  the  moft  famou1',  with  regard  boih  to  their  number  and 
magnificence.  In  thefe  the  foreign  merchants  have  moft  of 
their  warehoufes ;  for  in  thefe  three  cities  there  are  feveral 
caravanferas,  which,  befides  the  common  conftruftion, 
have  feveral  fafe  and  convenient  apartments,  both  for  the 
merchants  and  the  merchandizes. 

The  emperor  Mahomet  IV.  caufed  fuch  caravanferas  to 
be  built  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another  between  Con- 
ftantinople and  Damafcus,  and  appointed  confiderable  re- 
venues for  their  maintenance.  There  all  travellers,  whe- 
ther Chriftians,  Jews,  or  Mahometans,  are  equally  well 
received. 

There  are  alfo  at  Cairo  in  Egypt  very  fine  caravanferas, 
which  are  always  full  of  merchandizes  and  people;  and,  as 
they  afford  no  inconfiderable  revenue,  this  is  a  fufticienC 
motive  for  the  great  lords  of  the  country  to  build  them. 
The  Nubians,  Abyffinians,  and  other  nations  of  Africa, 
who  refort  to  Cairo,  have  there  each  a  particular  caravan- 
fera,  where  they  always  lodge.  The  fame  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  of  the  merchants  of  Aleppo,  Damafcus,  Conftan-r 
tinople,  and  other  trading  towns.  Thefe  caravanferas  are 
efteemed  facred  dwellings,  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  in- 
fult  any  perfon,  or  to  pillage  any  of  the  effects  which  are 
depofited  there.  They  even  carry  their  precautions  (o 
far,  as  not  to  fufter  any  man  who  is  not  married  to  lodge 
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there  ;  becaufe  they  are  of  opinion,  that  a  man  who  has 
no  wife  is  more  dangerous  than  another.     It  is  to  the  in 
tereft  of  the  proprietors  of  this  fort  of  caravan/eras,  that 
travellers  are  indebted  for  the  good  order  and  fecurity  they 
meet  with. 

The  caravanferas  of  Schiras  and  Cafbin,  two  confidera- 
b!e  towns  in  Perfia,  have  alfo  a  very  great  reputation,  and 
are  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  capital.  Befides  the  ca 
ravanjeras,  which  in  the  Eaft  ferve  inftead  of  great  inns, 
and  furnifh  accommodations  for  the  merchants,  there  are 
fome  alfo  atlfpahan,  which  may  be  ftile.I  bazars,  or  arched 
halls,  where  there  are  fhops  and  warehoufes,  wherein  fe- 
veral  forts  of  merchandizes  and  delicate  pieces  of  work 
manihip  are  expofed  to  fale  in  the  day-time,  and  locked 
up  at  night;  and  for  which  the  keeper  of  the  cara .an/era 
anfwers,  in  confideration  of  a  certain  fee  or  perquifite. 
He  alfo  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  merchandizes  that  arc 
fold  upon  truft  ;  for  he  is  obliged  to  book  them  regularly 
in  his  reg'.fter,  with  the  names  of  the  buyers  and  fellers. 
He  is  alfo  to  demand  the  payment  of  the  fums  due  to  the 
merchants,  for  what  have  been  fold  in  the  caravan/era,  on 
the  feller's  paying  two  per  cent. 

CARAW AY-SEED,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  fmall  feed,  of 
an  oblong  and  {lender  figure,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
thickeft  in  the  middle.  It  is  rounded  or  gibbous  on  one 
fide,  and  flatted  on  the  other,  and  is  deeply  ftriated  on  the 
furface :  it  is  confiderably  heavy;  its  colour  is  a  deep 
brown  ;  iis  furface  perfectly  free  from  hairinefs,  and  forne- 
what  bright  or  glofly.  It  is  of  a  very  penetrating  fmell, 
not  difagreeable,  and  of  a  hot,  acrid,  and  bitterifh  tafte. 

Caraway- feed  is  to  be  chofen  large,  new,  and  of  a  good 
colour,  notdufty,  and  of  a  ftrong  agreeable  fmell. 

The  feed  is  ftomachic,  diuretic,  and  carminative :  it  is 
one  of  the  four  greater  hot  feeds  of  the  fhops.  The  feed  is 
given  in  fubftance  from  five  to  twenty-five  grains;  the  oil 
from  one  to  fix  or  eight  drops  upon  powdered  fugar.  The 
root  of  the  plant,  where  it  is  to  be  had  freih,  is  efteemed 
in  many  cafes  preferable  to  the  feed.  It  is  a  common  in- 
gredient in  diuretic  apozems  among  the  Germans.  A  de- 
coction of  the  feeds,  applied  by  way  of  fomentation  exter- 
nally to  the  belly,  is  often  found  to  give  relief  in  the  cho- 
lic ;  the  efTential  oil  mixed  with  that  of  wormwood,  and 
with  oil  of  almonds,  is  fometimes  ufed  alfo  by  way  of  li- 
niment on  the  fame  occafion,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 

CARBEQUI,  or  a/per  of  copper,  a  coin  which  is  cur- 
rent in  the  province  of  Georgia  in  Afia,  particularly  at 
Teflis,  the  capital  of.it;  forty  carbequis  make  an  abagi, 
and  ten  carbequis  a  chafuri.     See  Abagi. 

CARBUNCLE,  among  the  modern  lapidaries,  imports 
a  precious  ftone  of  the  ruby  kind,  of  a  very  rich  glowing 
blood-red  colour. 

CARD  is  an  instrument  or  comb,  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  fmall  pieces,  cr  points  of  iron  wire,  a  little 
incurvated  like  hooks  towards  the  middle,  and  fattened 
very  clofely  together  on  leather,  being  nailed  by  the 
edges  on  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  which  is  an  oblong  fquare, 
about  a  foot  long,  and  near  half  a  foot  broad,  with  a 
handle  placed  in  the  middle,  on  the  edge  of  the  longeft 
fide  :  there  are  always  two  cards,  between  which  are  put 
the  materials  that  are  to  be  worked. 

Thefe  cards  are  of  very  great  ufe  in  the  manufactories, 
where  they  ferve  to  comb,  difentangle,  and  range  the  wool 
and  fuch  other  materials,  in  order  to  put  them  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  fpun,'  by  the  manufacturers  of  cloths,  ftufF, 
{lockings,  hair,  &c.  or  to  be  ufed  unfpun  in  feveral  other 
■works,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  wool  and  the 
hair,  which  the  hatters  employ  in  the  manufacturing  of 
hats. 

Cards  for  wool,  in  England,  may  not  be  imported,  nor 
the  wire  taken  out  of  old  cards  be  put  into  new  leather  and 
boards,  in  order  for  fale,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  of 
the  value,  if  not  feized. 

But  may  be  amended  for  the  proprietor's  own  ufe,  or  for 
tranfportation.  %Edw.  IV.  1  Rich.  111.  y)Eliz.  3 Car. I. 
14  Car.  It.  2  fVill.  and  Mar. 

Carders,  fpinners,  weavers,  fullers,  fheermen,  and  dyers, 
not  performing  duty  in  their  occupations,  {hall  yield,  to 
the  party  grieved,  double  damages,  to  be  committed  till 
payment.     One  juftice  to  hear  and  determine  complaints. 

Carders,  combers,  forters,  fpinners,  or  weavers  convey- 
ing away,  imbezzling,  detaining  any  wool  or  yarn,  deli- 


vered by  the  clothier,  or  any  other  perfon,  (hail  give  the 
party  grieved  fuch  fatisfaction,  as  two  jufiiccs,  mayor,  &c. 
(hall  think  fit;  if  not  able,  or  willing  to  make  fatUfaction, 
for  the  firft  offence  to  be  whipped,  or  fet  in  the  ftocks  in 
fome  market-town,  or  in  any  town  where  the  offence  is 
commuted ;  on  the  fecond  offence  to  incur  the  like,  or  fuch 
further  punifhment  by  whipping,  &c.  as  jufticesfhall  think 
proper.  Conviction  by  one  witnefs  on  oath,  or  con- 
feflion. 

CARDAMOMUM  majus&  minus,  the  greater  and  lejfer 
cardamoms,  are  brought  to  us  from  Java,  but  arc  rarely  to 
be  found  in  our  fhops.  Some  fubflitute  in  their  room 
grains  of  paradife  ;  others  the  true  ainorhum.  This,  fort 
of  cardomum-feed  is  angular,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  hot  biting  tafte,  contained  in  oblong 
triangular  pods,  about  an  inch  in  length. 

Lejfer  cardamoms  are  fmall,  brown,  angular  feeds,  of 
an  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell,  contained  in  fhort  triangular 
pods,  of  a  pale  colour. 

All  the  kinds  of  cardamoms  abound  in  an  efTential  oil : 
bruifed  and  macerated  in  water,  and  afterwards  diftilled, 
they  yield  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  it. 

The  people  of  the  Eaft  ufe  them  in  fauces ;  with  us  they 
are  much  efteemed  in  medicine ;  but  the  fmaller  kind  i>  th; 
moft  fo.  This  is  to  be  chofen  found,  clofe  fhut  on  all 
parts,  and  full  of  feeds  of  a  good  fmell,  and  of  an  acrid 
aromatic  tafte. 

We  have  all  the  kinds  of  cardamoms  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies. 

The  lejfer  cardamoms  affift  digeftion,  and  itrengthen  the 
head  and  ftomach  ;  they  are  alio  diuretic  and  carminative, 
and  promote  the  menfes.  They  are  feldom  prefcrifcci 
alone,  unlefs  for  chewing,  at  the  perfon's  difcretion. 
They  are  a  very  common  ingredient  in  ftomachic  and  car- 
minative compofitions  in  extemporaneous  preferiptions. 

CARD  MAKER,  one  who  makes  cards  for  carding 
wool,  &c. 

Card-Maker  and  Seller.  He  who  makes  playing- 
cards.  The  making  of  playing  cards  is  a  very  eafy  buli- 
nefs,  and  requires  neither  judgment,  ftrength,  nor  inge- 
nuity. It  confifts  of  parting  feveral  (beets  of  paper  upon 
each  other ;  and  then  printing  off  this  card  paper  in,~i 
wooden- blocks :  after  which,  the  court-cards  are  coloured, 
the  paper  glazed,  and  the  cards  cut  out.  They  take  from 
len  to  fifteen  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  and  about  one 
hundred  pounds  will  enable  one  to  fet  up  mafter. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  befides  its  produfts  of  corn  and 
cattle,  has  good  mines  of  lead,  fome  copper,  and  a  little 
filver,  though  no  manufactures  of  any  fort. 

CARDINAL  POINTS,  in  cofmography,  are  the  north, 
fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  points  of  the  horizon,  or  the  points 
where  the  meridian  and  prime  vertical  cut  that  circle. 

Cardinal  winds  are  thofe  which  blow  from  the  cardinal 
points. 

CARDING,  a  method  of  preparing  wool,  cotton,  hair, 
&c.  by  paffing  it  between  the  iron  points,  or  teeth  of  two 
inltruments,  called  cards,  in  order  to  difentangle  and  range 
the  fibres,  or  hairs  thereof,  and  difpofe  it  for  fpinning, 
weaving,  &c.     See  Card. 

CARDS  to  play  with,  are  fo  well  known  that  they  need 
no  definition  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  them. 

Cards  and  dice,  importation  of  them  prohibited. 
3  Edw.  IV.  cap.  4.  enforced  by  10  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  167. 
Every  pack  of  cards  to  pay  fix-pence,  and  eveiy  pair  of 
dice  five  (hillings.  9  Ann.  c.  23.  f.  39.  Penalty  for  not 
giving  notice  of  the  places  where  cards  and  dice  are  made, 
or  removing  cards  or  dice  before  they  are  marked,  except 
in  order  for  exportation.  9  Ann.  c.  23.  f.  4.  10  Ann. 
c.  19.  /  166,  170.  Limitation  of  the  time  of  profecu- 
tion  upon  bonds  for  exporting  cards  and  dice,  j  Geo.  I. 
c.  19.  /.  48.  Penalty  on  defacing  ihe  ftamp  of  cads,  or 
new-fpotting  dice.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  55.  An  additional 
duty  of  fix-pence  on  every  pack  of  cards,  and  five  (hillings 
on  every  pair  of  dice.     29  Geo.  II.  c.  13.     fee  Stamps. 

CARDUUS  BENEDiCTUS,  or  the  My  tlnjUe,  in 
botany,  a  plant  formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine,  having 
been  recommended  as  an  alexiterial,  fudorific,  and  cordial. 
At  prcfent,  however,  thofe  great  virtues  are  much  fufpecled , 
and  the  greateft  ufe  made  of  it,  is  by  way  of  infufion  for  the 
working  off  an  emetic. 
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CAREENING,  a  term  ufed  by  fliip-wrights,  &c.  to 
fignify  the  heeling,  or  laying  a  fhip  on  one  fide  to  caulk 
and  refit  the  other. 

CARGADORS,  a  name  which  the  Dutch  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Portugueze,  and  which  they  ufe  to  fignify 
a  kind  of  brokers,  whofe  only  bufinefs  is  to  find  freight  for 
fhips  outward-bound,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  merchants 
who  have  commodities  to  fend  by  fea,  of  the  fhips  that  are 
ready  to  fail,  and  of  the  places  for  which  they  are  bound. 

If  the  cargador,  to  whom  the  matter  of  the  fhip,  ad- 
dreffes  himfelf,  meets  with  a  full  cargo  for  it,  he  agrees 
for  the  price  with  the  merchant  who  wants  it ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  finds  only  feveral  parcels,  or  bales,  cf  mer- 
chandizes, not  fufficient  for  a  whole  cargo,  he  difperfes 
bills  upon  the  exchange,  and  caufes  feveral  of  them  to  be 
pofted  up,  according  to  the  following  model,  which,  for 
inftance,  is  fuppofcd  to  relate  to  the  cargo  of  a  fhip  bound 
for  Konigfberg. 

For    KONIGSBERG. 

"  The  fliip  lies  before  the  Oude  Stad's  Herberg,  or  the 
old  city-inn. 

"  Captain  Teunis  (Anthony)  Alopfe,  of  Vieland,  {hall 
fail  (by  God's  leave)  with  his  pink,  an  exceeding  good 
failor,  called  the  Shepherd,  mounted  with  fix  guns,  and 
other  warlike  ammunitions  in  proportion  :  if  any  be  willing 
to  give  him  any  merchandizes,  or  other  effects,  he  will  re- 
ceive and  deliver  them  faithfully. 

"  Apply  to  Teunis  Blok,  broker,  and  to  Peter  Fleyms. 

«  Nothing  fhall  be  loaden  before  notice  is  given  to 
the  cargadors,  nor  before  the  freight  is  agreed  upon  ; 
and  the  bills  of  lading  are  to  be  fent  with  the  mer- 
chandizes." 

When  the  merchant  has  agreed  about  the  freight  of  his 
merchandizes  with  the  two  cargadors,  or  with  one  of  them, 
he  procures  a  permit  for  exportation  from  the  cuftom-houfe, 
and  fends  them  on  board  by  his  own  waterman,  who 
brings  him  back  a  receipt  from  the  mate  to  whom  he  has 
delivered  them.  In  this  receipt  the  mate  declares  that  he 
has  received,  on  board  of  fuch  a  fhip,  fo  many  bales,  fo 
many  tons,  or  fo  many  pieces  of  merchandize,  with  fuch 
a  mark ;  after  which  the  merchant  writes  three  or  four  bills 
of  lading,  of  the  fame  tenor,  which  he  gives  to  the  car- 
gador, together  with  the  mate's  receipt :  the  cargador 
caufes  the  bills  of  lading  to  be  figned  by  the  mafter  of  the 
fhip,  who  keeps  one  for  himfelf,  and  returns  the  other  to 
be  delivered  to  the  merchant. 

When  any  merchandizes  are  to  be  landed,  which  are 
fent  by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  the  cargadors  commonly  give 
notice  to  the  merchants  of  the  arrival  of  the  fhips ;  and 
then  the  merchant  to  whom  any  merchandizes  are  di- 
rected, caufes  them  to  be  declared  by  the  convoy-hoper 
(that  is  to  fay,  by  the  cuftom-houfe  officer  whom  he  is 
ufed  to  employ)  who  brings  him  the  permit  for  landing, 
which  he  need  only  give  to  his  waterman,  or  to  his  cooper, 
who  go  and  take  out  the  merchandizes,  and  carry  them  to 
fuch  a  place  as  the  merchant  has  appointed. 

When  there  is  on  board  a  fhip  any  commodity  which  no 
body  claims,  or  when  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  directed  is 
unknown  to  the  cargadors,  one  of  the  fervants  belonging 
to  the  exchange  is  ordered  to  give  notice  by  public  cry,  for 
feveral  days  following,  upon  the  exchange,  that  there  are 
fuch  merchandizes,  with  fuch  mark  and  number,  &c.  on 
board  fuch  a  fhip,  coming  from  fuch  a  place,  laden  by 
fuch  a  one,  and  directed  to  fuch  a  perfon,  and  that  he  who 
lias  got  the  order,  or  bill  of  lading,  muft  come  and  demand 
them;  that  otherwife  they  will  be  lodged  in  a  warehoufe 
at  the  owner's  expence. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  when  a  merchant  receives 
by  any  fhip  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  fubject  to  leakage, 
if  there  be  any  calks  empty,  or  near  it,  fo  that  they  be  not 
worth  the  freight  that  fhould  be  paid  for  them,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  take  them,  but  may  leave  them  for  fuch  a  part 
of  the  freight,  which  he  deducts  from  that  which  he  is  to 
pay  for  the  whole  number  of  cafks  directed  to  him. 

But  if  they  be  dry  merchandizes,  which  were  well- 
conditioned,  when  laden,  but  were  injured  or  fpoiled  by 
fome  accident  which  happened  during  the  voyage,  the 
merchant  to  whom  they  are  configned  muft  not  fail,  when 
they  are  unlading,  to  enter  a  proteft,  or  make  a  verbal 


procefs  of  the  condition  in  which  he  received  them,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  reckoned  among  the  large  averages, 
which  he  could  not  obtain,  if  he  omitted  the  formality. 

Laftly,  with  regard  to  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  liable  to 
putrify,  or  fpoil  of  themfelves,  without  any  external  ac- 
cident, fuch  as  raifins,  figs,  chefnuts,  &c.  the  freight 
muft  be  paid  for  them  as  if  they  were  in  a  good  condition. 
CARGO,  fignifies  commonly  all  the  merchandizes 
and  effects  which  are  laden  on  board  a  fhip,  exclufive  of 
the  foldiers,  crew,  rigging,  ammunition,  provifions,  guns, 
&c.  though  all  thefe  things  load  it  fometimes  more  than 
the  merchandizes. 

We  fay,  that  a  fliip  has  its  cargo,  when  it  is  laden  as 
full  of  merchandizes  as  it  can  hold  ;  that  it  has  half  its 
cargo,  when  it  is  half  full ;  that  it  brings  home  a  rich  cargo, 
when  it  is  laden  with  precious  merchandizes,  and  in  great 
quantity ;  that  a  merchant  has  made  the  whole  cargo  of  a 
fhip,  or  only  one  half,  or  one  quarter  of  the  cargo,  when 
he  has  laden  the  whole  fhip  at  his  own  expence,  or  only  one 
half,  or  one  fourth  of  it. 

CARLINA.  This  root,  which  is  brought  from  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  is  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  thick.  Its  furface  is  reddifh, 
and  as  it  were  corroded  and  perforated  with  little  holes. 
It  is  white  on  the  infide,  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  aromatic, 
but  not  ungrateful  tafte,  with  a  fragrant  fmell.  This  root 
is  faid  to  be  poifonous  to  fome  animals,  but  not  to  man : 
fome  have  looked  on  it  as  a  great  alexipharmic.  Ficderick 
Hoffman  obferves,  that  boiled  in  broth,  it  has  frequently 
proved  emetic.  The  prefent  practice  has  rejected  its  ufe, 
and  it  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  fhops. 

CARLINGS,  inajhip,  are  timbers  lying  fore  and  aft 
from  one  beam  to  another  under  the  planks  of  the  deck. 

CARLING,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  which  is  current  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily.  The  carlino  is  worth 
about  three-pence  three  farthings. 

CARMELINE  WOOL  is  the  fecond  fort  of  wool 
produced  by  the  animal  which  the  Spaniards  call  vlctmna. 

CARMENIA  WOOL,  to  what  duties  liable.  4  Will. 
and  Mar.  c.  5.  f.  of. 

CARMAN.  The  boy  defigned  to  be  a  carman  ought  to 
be  ftrong  and  healthy,  on  account  of  his  being  obliged  to 
lift  and  carry  heavy  weights,  and  be  expofed  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather.  The  principal  of  them  in  the 
city  are  employed  in  carrying  goods  from  the  wharfs  to  the 
merchants  warehoufes,  &c.  There  are  alfo  many  hun- 
dreds employed  by  the  timber- merchants,  dealers  in  coals, 
&c.  Thofe,  who  take  apprentices,  have  about  five  pounds 
with  an  able  lad  of  eighteen,  who,  when  a  journeyman, 
will  have  twelve  (hillings  a  week,  and  fome  perquifites. 
The  expence  of  fetting  up  mafter  of  a  cart,  including 
two  horfes,  and  the  purchafe  of  a  number,  will  require 
one  hundred  pounds.  But  we  would  not  advife  thofe  pa- 
rents, who  are  fo  wife  as  to  confult  the  morals  of  their 
children,  to  think  of  putting  them  to  this  bufinefs ;  though 
fome  of  the  matters,  who  have  feveral  numbers,  fave  mo- 
ney.    See  Cart. 

CARMINE,  a  powder  of  a  very  beautiful  red  colour, 
bordering  on  the  purple,  ufed  by  painters  in  miniature. 

It  is  extracted  from  cochineal  by  means  of  water,  wherein 
cbouan  and  autour  have  been  infufed. 

Chouan  is  a  French  name  for  a  fmall  feed  of  a  yellowifh- 
green  colour,  refembling  worm-feed,  but  a  little  bigger 
and  lighter.  It  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  grows 
on  a  low  plant,  whofe  flowers  are  cluttered  on  the  top. 
Aatoitr  is  a  fort  of  bark  brought  from  the  Levant,  refem- 
bling cinnamon  in  fhape  and  colour,  only  a  little  thicker 
and  paler.     It  is  almoft  infipid,  and  has  no  fmell. 

The  cochineal  ufed  in  this  operation  is  a  wild  fort  found 
on  the  fig-trees  of  India;  but  this  cochineal,  which  is 
thus  fpontaneoufly  produced,  is  much  inferior  to  the  other 
in  medicinal  virtues. 

CARNARVONSHIRE  has  plenty  of  cattle  and  corn, 
though  no  other  commodities,  nor  any  manufactures  for 
trade. 

CARNELIAN,  or  lefs  properly  Cornelian,  Sarda, 
in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  ftone  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds,  diftinguifhed  by  three  colours,  a  red,  a  yellow, 
and  a  white.  Authors  who  have  attributed  medicinal  qua- 
lities to  this  ftone,  meant  the  red  carnelian  ;  this  therefore 
is  to  be  underflood  to  be  the  farda  or  cornelian  of  the 
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(hops.  It  is  very  well  known  among  us.  It  is  found  in 
roundifh  or  oval  mafles,  much  like  our  common  pebbles, 
and  is  generally  met  with  between  an  inch  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  is  of  a  fine  compact  and  clofe 
texture,  of  a  glafl'y  furface,  and  in  the  feveral  fpecimens 
is  of  all  the  degrees  of  red,  from  the  paleft  flefh-cotour, 
to  the  deepeft  blood-red.  It  is  generally  free  from  fpots, 
clouds,  or  variegations,  but  fometimes  it  is  veined  very 
beautifully  with  an  extremely  pale  red,  or  with  White,  the 
veins  forming  concentric  circles,  or  other  lefs  regular  fi- 
gures, about  a  nucleus  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  the 
agates.  Thefe  white  or  pale  red  veins  are  the  molt:  fre- 
quent in  the  red  carnelian ;  but  fometimes  we  meet  with 
dark  or  blackilh  ones  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
pieces  of  carnelian  which  are  all  of  one  colour,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  veins,  are  thofe  which  our  jewellers  gene- 
rally make  ufe  of  for  feals,  though  the  variegated  ones 
are  much  more  beautiful  j  it  is  tolerably  hard,  and  capable 
of  a  very  good  polifli.  It  is  not  at  all  affected  by  acid 
menftruums.  The  fire  divefts  it  of  a  part  of  its  colour, 
and  leaves  it  of  a  paler  red  ;  and  a  ftrong  and  long  conti- 
nued heat  will  reduce  it  to  a  pale  dirty  grey. 

The  fined  cornelians  are  thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indies;  but 
there  are  very  beautiful  ones  found  in  the  rivers  of  Si- 
lefia  and  Bohemia,  and  we  have  fome  not  defpicable  ones 
in  England. 

Though  the  ancients  have  recommended  the  carnelian 
in  medicine,  as  an  aftringent,  and  attributed  a  number  of 
fanciful  virtues  to  it,  we  know  no  other  ufe  of  the  ftone 
than  the  cutting  feals  on  it;  to  which  purpofe  it  is  excel- 
lently adapted,  as  not  too  hard  for  cutting  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  yet  hard  enough  not  to  be  liable  to  accidents,  to 
take  a  good  pollfh,  and  to  feparate  eafily  from  the  wax. 

CAROBES,  a  fort  of  beans,  which  grow  plentifully  in 
the  Ifland  of  Cyprus  :  moft  of  the  inhabitants  live  upon 
them  ;  and;  notwithstanding  the  great  confumption  they 
make  of  them,  this  pulfe,  or,  as  fome  call  them,  this 
fruir,  makes  Still  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  that  ifland, 
whence  they  fend  yearly  great  quantities  of  it,  in  fmall 
vefTels,  to  all  theiflands  of, the  Archipelago. 

CAROLINA.  This  part  of  the  globe  has  been  pof- 
feflid  alternately  by  Spaniards  and  French,  and  though 
one  of  the  fineft  fpots  in  the  world,  had  by  both  been  de- 
ferted  for  near  a  hundred  years,  when  his  majefty,  king 
Charles  II.  granted  it,  the  24th  of  March,  1663,  to  Ed- 
ward earl  of  Clarendon,  (then  lord  high  chancellor)  George 
duke  of  Albemarle,  William  lord  Craven,  John  lord  Berk- 
ley, Anthony  lord  Afhley,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkley,  and  Sir  John  Collington,  with  all  royal 
fisheries,  mines,  power  of  life  and  limb,  and  every  thing 
neceSTkry  to  an  abfolute  property,  within  the  limits  of  the 
patent,  and  with  the  acknowledgment  of  twenty  marks 
yearly ;  and  this  grant  was  feconded  by  another  about  two 
years  after,  that  made  fome  alteration  in  the  boundariesj 
and  included  both  the  Carolinas,  and  the  new  province  of 
Georgia.  But  this  eftabliShment  not  meeting  with  a  fuc- 
cefs  anfwerable  to  the  proprietors  expectations,  they,  af- 
ter Struggling  with  many  difficulties  for  the  fpace  of  near 
Sixty  years,  refigned  feven-eighths  of  their  grant  to  the 
crown,  in  consideration  of  feventeen  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds  paid  them  for  it,  and  the  furrender  was  confirmed 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1728  ;  the  other  one-eighth  being 
therein  referved  to  the  right  honourable  John  lord  Carteret, 
the  late  earl  of  Granville. 

Thi3  country  is  very  pleafant  and  fertile,  as  the 
riches  acquired  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  few  years  plainly 
prove ;  and  the  trade  of  it  is  now  fo  confiderable,  that 
from  March  1730,  to  the  fame  time  1731,  there  failed 
from  Charles-town  (moftly  for  England)  two  hundred 
and  feven  fhips,  with  41957  barrels  of  rice  (about  five 
hundred  pounds  weight  each;)  10750  barrels  of  pitch; 
2063  of  tar;  aud  759  of  turpentine;  of  deer-fkins  300 
cafks,  containing  eight  or  nine  hundred  each ;  befides  a 
vaft  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  &c.  beef,  pork, 
and  other  Salted  flefh  ;  beams,  plank,  and  other  timber 
for  building,  moft  part  of  cedar,  cyprefs,  faffafras,  oak, 
walnut,  and  pine.  The  Carolina  trade  is  fince  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  the  produce  of  indigo  in  that  colony  ;  from  the 
year  1755  to  1759  amounting  to  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  weight  per  annum,  which,  at  four  (hillings  per 
36- 


pound,  is  40,000 1.  a  vaft  increafe  fince  the  firfl;  attempts 
for  planting  it. 

Their  trade  with  the  Indians  is  very  confiderable,  by 
Jtthich  they  procure  the  fkins  above-mentioned  ;  and  in 
exchange  for  them  give  lead,  powder,  coarfe  cloth,  ver- 
milion, iron,  ftrong- waters,  and  fome  other  goods,  reap- 
ing from  this  traffic  a  very  confiderable  profit.  Of  negroes 
it  is  fuppofed  there  are  near  fifty  thoufand  in  the  province; 
though  artificers  are  very  fcarce,  and  their  demands  for  la- 
bour very  extravagant ;  which  principally  proceeds  from  the 
mifreprefentations  of  the  country  here  at  home  ;  otherwife 
it  is  to  be  imagined,  a  fine  clime  and  great  wages  would 
be  fufficient  to  attract  a  fufficient  number  of  mechanics 
to  fupply  every  want  there  Could  poffibly  be  of  them. 

CARPENTER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  bufinefs 
mould  have  a  ftrong  robuft  body  and  healthy  constitution, 
a  folid  judgment,  and,  befides  the  ordinary  education 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetick,  ought  to  be  well 
Skilled  in  geometry,  particularly  in  the  menfuration  of  So- 
lids and  fuperficies,  and  the  manner  of  fupporting  fpacious 
roofs,  without  the  affiftance  of  pillars  or  columns.  He 
Should  alfo  have  Some  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
in  order  to  lift  heavy  weights  :  but  this  laft  may  be  learned 
while  he  is  an  apprentice.  He  is  employed  in  all  the  ftrong 
wooden  work  of  buildings,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top. 
Where  the  foundation  is  foft,  the  carpenter  drives  piles,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  edifice ;  he  places  bearers  where  the 
chieS  weight  of  the  building  lies ;  he  lays  the  joifts,  girders, 
and  rafters  in  flooring ;  and  when  the  outward  cafe  is  builr, 
raifes  the  roof,  and  prepares  it  for  the  tiler.  The  carpenter 
ought  to  be  able  to  act  not  only  by  the  mechanical  rules  of 
his  art,  but  to  Strike  out  of  the  common  road,  where  the 
cafe  requires  it,  as  it  frequently  does  in  propping  of  old  de- 
cayed buildings.  His  chief  Study  is  Strength  ;  and  to  dif- 
poSe  his  work  in  Such  a  manner,  that  a  building  may 
not  be  weighed  down  with  what  is  defigned  for  its 
fupport. 

Befides  thefe  qualifications,  a  carpenter,  who  is  a  mafter- 
builder,  ought  to  be  a  good  draftfman,  and  be  able  to  draw 
plans,  and  to  Survey  and  eftimate  theexpenceof  buildings; 
and  alfo  have  a  good  fum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  buy 
materials  and  give  credit.  Without  thefe  qualifications, 
the  youth  mult  be  contented  with  the  proSpect  of  beino-  a 
jobbing  matter;  which  does  not  require  a  great  deal  befides 
tools.  Carpenters  take  with  an  apprentice  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds.  Journeymen  have  commonly  fifteen  Shillings 
a  week;  and  it  will  require  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds 
to  fet  up  a  mafter. 

CARPENTRY  is  one  of  the  arts  fubfervient  to  architec- 
ture, and  is  divided  into  two  branches,  viz.  houfe- carpentry 
and  jhip- carp  entry  ;  the  former  is  employed  in  constructing 
houfes,  and  the  latter  fhips.  As  houfes  were  at  firft  built 
only  with  wood,  this  art  muft  be  more  ancient  than  ma- 
fonry.  Fr.  Pyrard  obferves,  that  the  art  of  carpentry  is  in 
its  greateft  perfection  in  the  Maldive  Iflands  ;  their  works 
being  fo  artfully  managed,  that  they  will  hold  tight  and 
fim  without  either  nails  or  pins;  nor  can  any  body  take 
them  afunder,  but  thofe  acquainted  with  the  myftery. 
Did.  Trevoux. 

CARPET-MAKING.  There  are  a  Species  of  carpets 
made  of  lift  of  various  colours;  and  moftly  uSed  by  the 
fides  of  beds.  Thefe  are  fold  at  the  turners  Shops ;  and 
made  by  people  who  do  nothing  elfe.  This  work,  which 
is  but  a  late  invention,  is  moftly  performed  by  women, 
who  earn  from  five  to  eight  Shillings  a  week. 

CARPET-WEAVER.  The  weaving  of  carpets  is 
chiefly  performed  at  Wilton  ;  and  is  an  ingenious  and 
profitable  branch.  Thefe  carpets  are  fold  in  London  at  the 
carpet-warehoufes,  and  by  the  upholfterers.  The  journey- 
men employed  in  weaving  them,  earn  Srom  fifteen  Shillings 
to  a  guinea  a  week.  A  manufacture  of  moft  beautiful 
carpets  has  alfo  been  fet  on  foot  at  Chelfea ;  and  the  carpets 
and  tapeftry  made  there,  are  faid  to  exceed  in  beauty  the 
fineft  of  thofe  brought  from  Turkey.  The  youth  defigned 
for  this  bufinefs  ought  to  underftand  drawing,  and  be  well 
acquainted  with  painting,  and  the  difpofition  of  lights  and 
Shades. 

CARPOBALSAMUM,  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  tree 
which  produceth  the  true  balm  of  Gilead.     See  Balsam. 
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CARRICK,  or  Carrack,  a  fhip  of  great  burthen, 
fo  called  of  the  Italian  word  carico,  or  carco,  a  burthen  or 
charge;  mentioned  2  Rich.  II.  c.  4. 

CARRIERS.  All  perfons  carrying  goods  for  hire,  as 
a  matter  and  owners  of  {hips,  ■  lightermen,  ftage-coach- 
men,  &c.  come  under  the  denomination  of  common  carriers, 
and  are  chargeable  on  the  general  cuftom  of  the  realm  for 
their  faults  and  mifcarriages.  Co.  Litt.  89.  1  Roll.  Abr.  2, 
338.  And  if  a  perfon,  who  is  no  common  carrier,  takes 
upon  himfelf  to  carry  my  goods,  though  I  promife  him  no 
reward,  yet  if  my  goods  are  loft  or  damaged  by  his  default, 
I  fhall  have  an  action  againft  him. 

But  the  rnafter  of  a  ftage-coach,  who  only  carries 
paftengers  for  hire,  fhall  not  be  liable  for  the  goods  of  his 
paiTengers  that  are  loft;  and  therefore,  where  A  delivered 
a  trunk  to  the  driver  or  fervant,  who  loft  it  out  of  his 
poiTeffion,  it  was  held,  that  the  rnafter  was  not  liable  in 
an  action  upon  the  cafe  on  the  cuftom  of  the  realm  ;  for 
though  the  fervant  received  money  for  it ;  yet  that  was  but 
a  gratuity,  and  the  rnafter  fhall  not  be  chargeable  with  the 
acts  of  his  fervant,  otberwife  than  as  he  acts  in  execution 
of  the  authority  given  him.  See  2  Show.  Rep.  128.  1  Salk. 
282. 

If  a  man  delivers  goods  to  a  common  carrier,  to  carry 
them  to  a  certain  place,  if  he  lofes  them,  an  action  upon 
the  cafe  lies  againft  him ;  for  by  the  common  cuftom  of 
the  realm,  he  ought  to  carry  them  fafely.  I  Roll.  Abr.  2. 
Hob.  17.   Cro.Jac.  262. 

Alfo  if  a  common  carrier,  who  is  offered  his  hire,  and 
who  has  convenience,  refufes  to  carry  goods,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inn-keeper,  who  re- 
fufes to  entertain  a  gueft,  or  a  fmith  who  refufes  to  fhoe  a 
horfe.     2  Show.  Rep.  327. 

If  a  man  delivers  goods  to  a  common  hoyman,  who  is  a 
common  carrier  of  goods,  to  carry  them  to  a  certain  place, 
and  pays  him  according  to  cuftom  for  the  carriage  of  them, 
and  after,  for  default  of  good  keeping,  they  are  loft;  an 
action  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft  him  ;  for  by  the  common 
cuftom  of  the  realm,  he  ought  to  have  kept  and  carried 
them  fafely.     Cro.Jac.  330.  Hob.  17. 

If  a  man  delivers  goods  to  fuch  common  hoyman  to  carry 
to  a  place,  and  after  delivers  them  (being  of  good  value)  to 
another  to  keep  fafely  in  the  boat,  and  does  not  difcharge 
the  hoyman,  and  after  they  are  loft  through  negligence,  an 
action  on  the  cafe  lies  againft  him.  1  Roll.  Abr.  2.  Hob.  17. 
Cro.  Jac.  330. 

If  A  delivers  goods  at  York  to  B  (who  is  a  water- carrier 
between  Hull  and  London)  though  the  agreement  is  to 
carry  the  goods  from  Hull  to  London,  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  carriage  to  Hull,  yet  if  the  goods  are  loft,  B 
fhall  anfwer  for  them  ;  for  upon  his  general  receipt  of  them 
at  York,  he  is  liable.  1  Sid.  36.  2  Show.  129.  See 
1  Roll.  Abr.  338. 

If  a  merchant  lades  goods  aboard  a  fhip,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  at  a  reafonahle  reward  of  freight  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners,  and  in  the  night-time  while  the  fhip  rides  in  the 
river  Thames,  notwithftanding  a  competent  number  of 
men  are  left  aboard  for  the  guard  of  the  fhip  and  goods, 
yet  feveral  perfons,  under  the  pretence  of  preffing  feamen, 
feize  on  the  men  aboard,  and  take  away  the  goods,  an 
action  will  lie  againft  the  rnafter ;  for,  in  effect,  he  is  paid 
by  the  merchant,  for  the  merchant  pays  the  owners,  and 
the  owners  pay  the  rnafter;  fo  that  the  money  of  the 
merchant  is  but  handed  over  by  them  to  the  rnafter;  ad- 
judged, and  faid,  that  though  by  the  admiral-law,  the 
matter  is  not  chargeable  pro  damno  fatali,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
pirates,  ftorms,  &c.  where  there  is  no  negligence  in  him; 
yet  becaufe  this  fbip  was  infra  corpus  comitatus,  this  cafe 
muft  not  be  meafured  by  the  rules  of  that  law.  1  Vent. 
190,  223. 

If  A  and  feveral  others  take  their  paiTage  in  a  ferry-boat, 
and  being  upon  the  water,  a  tempeft  arifes,  fo  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ;  upon  which,  to  preferve 
their  lives,  feveral  of  the  goods  were  caft  over-board, 
among  which  a  pack  of  goods  of  A's  of  great  value  is 
thrown  over;  A  fhall  have  no  action  againft  the  bargemen. 
2JBiilft.2So. 

It  is  clearly  refolved,  that  if  a  carrier  be  robbed,  he  fhall 
anfwer  the  value  of  the  goods ;  for  he  hath  his  hire,  which 
implies  an  undertaking  for  the  fafe  cuftody  and  delivery  of 
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them,  which  charges  him  at  all  events,  and  this  political 
inftitution  was  introduced  the  better  to  fecure  people  in 
their  dealings,  and  to  prevent  carriers,  who  are  often  in- 
truded with  things  of  the  greateft  value,  from  confe- 
derating with  robbers,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  89.  4  Co.  84. 
Owen.  57.  8  Co.  84.   1  Roll.  Abr.  2,  124.  2  Roll.  Abr. 367. 

So  if  A  delivers  a  box  to  a  carrier  to  carry,  and  he  afks 
what  is  in  it,  and  A  tells  him  a  book  and  tobacco, 
and  in  truth  there  is  one  hundred  pounds  belldes;  yet  if 
the  carrier  is  robbed,  he  fhall  anfwer  for  the  money  ;  for 
A  was  not  bound  to  tell  him  all  the  particulars  in  the  box, 
and  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  carrier  to  have  made  a  fpecial 
acceptance  :  ruled  by  Holt,  at  the  nifiprius  at  Guildhall; 
but  in  regard  of  the  intended  cheat  to  the  carrier,  he  told 
the  jury,  they  might  confider  of  it  in  damages;  but  yet 
the  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  ninety-feven  pounds  damages, 
abating  three  pounds  only  for  carriage;  quod  durum -jide- 
batur  circumjlantibus.     Allen  93. 

But  if  A  being  a  common  carrier,  receives  by  his  book- 
keeper, from  the  fervant  of  B  two  bags  of  money  fealed 
up,  containing,  as  was  told  him,  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  book-keeper  gives  a  receipt  for  his  matter  to  this  effect : 
Received  of,  &c.  two  bags  of  money  fealed  up,  faid  to 
contain  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I  promife  to  deliver 

on  fuch  a  day  at  Exeter,    into  .     He  pays  ten 

fhillings  per  cent,  for  carriage  and  rifque ;  though  the  bags 
'contained  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  carrier  is 
robbed,  he  fhall  be  anfwerable  only  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  for  this  is  a  particular  undertaking ;  and  as  it  is 
by  reafon  of  the  reward  that  the  carrier  is  liable,  which 
when  the  plaintiff  endeavours  to  defraud  him  of,  it  is  but 
reafonable  he  fhould  be  barTed  of  that  remedy,  which  is 
only  founded  on  the  reward.     Cartb.  485. 

It  hath  been  holden,  that  a  carrier  imbezzling  goods 
which  he  has  received  to  carry  to  a  certain  place,  is  not 
guilty  of  felony,  becaufe  there  was  not  a  felonious  takina  ; 
but  is  liable  only  to  a  civil  action.  1  Hawk.  89,  90. 
But  it  has  been  refolved,  that  if  a  carrier  open  a  pack,  and 
takeout  part  of  the  goods,  with  intent  to  fteal  it,  he  may 
be  guilty  of  felony ;  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  faid,  not  only 
that  fuch  poffefiion  of  a  part  diftir.ct  from  the  whole,  was 
gained  by  wrong,  and  not  delivered  by  the  owner;  but 
alfo  that  it  was  obtained  bafely,  fraudulently,  and  clan- 
deftinely,  in  hopes  to  prevent  its  being  difcovered  at  all, 
or  fixed  upon  any  one  when  difcovered.     1  Hawk.  90. 

Stat.  3  Car.  I.  c.  I.  No  carrier  with  any  horfe  or 
horfes,  nor  waggon-man,  car-man,  or  wain- man,  with 
their  refpective  carriages,  fhall  by  themfelves,  or  any  other, 
travel  on  the  Lord's-day ;  on  pain  of  twenty  fhillings  on 
conviction  in  fix  months,  before  one  juftice,  or  the  mayor, 
on  view,  confeffion,  or  oath  of  two  witneffes,  to  be  levied 
by  the  conftable  or  church-wardens  by  diftref ,  to  the  ufe 
of  the  poor;  but  the  juftice  may  reward  the  informer  with 
any  fum  not  exceeding  a  third  part. 

Stat.  3  IVill.  and  Mar.  c.  12.  /.  24.  The  juftices  in 
Eafter-  feffions  yearly,  fhall  rate  the  prices'  of  all  land- 
carriage  of  goods  to  be  brought  into  any  place  within  their 
jurifdiction,  by  any  common  waggoner  or  carrier;  and 
fhall  certify  the  rates  fo  made  to  the  waggons  and  other 
chief  officers  of  the  feveral  market-towns  within  their 
jurifdiction,  to  be  hung  up  in  fome  public  place  to  which 
all  perfons  may  refort :  and  no  fuch  common  waggoner  or 
carrier  fhall  take  for  carriage  above  the  rates  lb  fet,  on 
pain  of  five  pounds  by  diftrefs,  by  warrant  of  two  juftices 
where  fuch  waggoner  or  carrier  fhall  refide,  to  the  ufe  of 
the  party  grieved. 

Stat.  21.  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /  3.  If  any  common  wag- 
goner or  carrier  fhall  demand  and  take  any  greater  price 
for  bringing  goods  to  London,  or  to  any  place  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  than  is  allowed  and  fettled  by  the  juftices 
for  the  place  from  whence  the  fame  is  brought  for  the  car- 
rying of  goods  from  London  to  the  faid  place,  he  fhall 
forfeit  five  pounds  to  the  party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  as 
by  the  faid  aft  of  3  William  and  Mary,  or  by  dittrefs  and 
fale  of  his  goods,  by  warrant  from  two  juftices  of  Middle- 
fex,  Surrey,  London,  or  Weftminfter ;  and  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  every  county  and  place  fhall,  immediately 
after  Eafter-feffions  yearly,  certify  to  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  to  the  refpective  clerks  of  the  peace  for  Mid- 
dlefex,  Surrey,  and  Weftminfter,  the  rates  made  for  the 
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carriage  of  goods  in  their  refpeftive  counties  and  places ; 
which  certificate,  or  any  attefted  copy  thereof,  figned  by 
the  officer  to  whom  the  fame  fhall  be  tranfmitted,  fliall  be 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  prices  fo  fet. 

Sett.  4.  And  every  common  waggoner  and  carrier  fliall 
have  his  Chriftian  and  furr.ame  and  place  of  abode,  in 
large  or  capital  letters,  placed  upon  fome  confpicuous  part 
of  his  carriage,  before  he  fhall  drive  the  fame;  on  pain 
of  twenty  {hillings  to  be  levied  and  recovered  as  aforefaid. 

Stat.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  /  9.  Commiffioners  for  regu- 
lating the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames  to  rate  the  price 
of  water-carriage. 

Stat.  30  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  /  3.  Juftices  of  the  city  of 
London  to  afL-fs  the  rates  of  carrying  goods  between  Lon- 
don and  Weftminffer.     See  Carts. 

CARSCHY.     S^Boucharie. 

CARTS  and  carmen  being  abfolutely  necefTary  to  the 
merchant's  fervice,  for  the  tranfportation  of  his  goods  in 
London,  the  city  magistracy  have  from  time  to  time 
made  feveral  good  laws  concerning  them,  in  order  to  di- 
rect their  employers  how  to  aft  in  their  intercourfes  with 
them. 

An  Abflratl  of  the  rates,  rules,  and  ordinances,  made  by  the 
lord-mayor  and  ju/lices  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  London, 
at  the  quarter-fefjien  balden  the  nth  of  July,  1757. 

In  purfuance  of  an  aft  made  the  laft  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment, to  explain  and  amend  an  aft,  made  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  late  majefiy's  reign,  to  prevent  mifbehaviour 
of  the  drivers  of  carts  in  the  ftreets  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  the  limits  of  the  weekly  bills  of  morta- 
lity, and  for  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned  ; 

1.  No  perfon  fhall  u(e  or  drive  any  cart  for  hire  in  the 
city,  without  licence  from  the  governors  of  Chrift's  Hof- 
pital ;  and  fhall  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  fevenfeen  fliillings 
and  four-pence  for  every  cart,  twenty  fliillings  on  every 
change  or  alienation  of  the  property  of  any  fuch  cart,  and 
three  {hillings  and  four-pence  for  every  licence  granted  by 
the  faid  governors  of  Chrift's  Hofpital.  If  any  one  fhall 
offend  in  the  premifes,  he  fhall  forfeit  for  every  offence 
forty  {hillings. 

2.  All  carts,  which  fliall  be  licenfed  by  the  governors 
of  Chrift's  Hofpital,  fliall  ply  for  hire  in  the  places  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  of  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  or  by 
the  feffions  in  London. 

3.  If  the  empty  cart  of  any  carman  fhall  be  fet,  or 
found  {landing,  in  any  other  place  of  the  city,  or  liberties 
thereof,  than  thofe  appointed  for  the  (landing  thereof 
(unlefs  whilft  loading  or  unloading  goods,  into  or  from  the 
fame),  or  if  the  number  of  carts,  in  the  places  already  or 
hereafter  to  be  appointed,  fhall,  at  any  tune,  be  found  to 
exceed  the  number  allowed  by  the  faid  court  of  lord- mayor 
and  aldermen,  or  by  the  feffions  in  London,  for  the  (land- 
ing thereof,  the  owner  of  every  cart  offending,  fhall,  for 
the  firft  offence,  forfeit  five  (hillings,  for  the  fecond  ten 
{hillings,  and  for  the  third  and  even'  other  offence  twenty 
(hillings.  And  the  beadles  and  conftables,  or  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  on  feeing  any  carts  Handing  in  any 
places  in  the  city,  or  liberties  thereof,  not  appointed  for 
their  (lands,  or  a  greater  number  of  carts  at  any  fland  than 
what  are  or  fhall  be  fo  allowed  of  in  that  behalf,  may  take 
any  fuch  cart,  and  the  horfes  thereto  belonging,  or  any  or 
either- of  them,  to  the  Green-yard,  and  (hall  there  have 
the  fame  impounded  and  kept,  until  the  owner  thereof 
{hall  have  paid  the  penalty  incurred,  and  the  charges  of 
impounding  and  detaining  every  fuch  cart  or  horfes. 

4.  No  driver  of  any  cart  fhall  hereafter  come  into 
Thames-ftreet,  by  St.  Magnus's  church,  eaflward,  with 
his  or  their  empty  cart,  before  fuch  time  as  he  or  they 
fhall  be  hired  to  come  into  the  fame  ftreet,  for  lading  or 
carrying  goods ;  but  that  the  lanes  and  paffages  hereafter 
mentioned,  fhall  be  ufed  only  for  fuch  empty  carts  to  pafs 
and  take  their  way  through  into  the  faid  Thames-ftreet, 
and  no  other ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  lane  leading  down  to 
Tower-dock,  Bear-lane,  Karp-lane,  Botolph  lane,  Pud- 
ding-lane, St.  Michael's-lane,  Laurence-Pbultneylane, 
Bufh-lane,  Trinity-lane,  and  all  the  other  lanes  weftward, 
except  the  lanes  and  paflages  herein  after  limited  for  loaded 
carts  to  pafs  through  from  the  faid  Thames-ftreet,  under 
the  penalty  of  five  fliillings  for  the  firft  offence,  and  for  the 
fecond  and  every  other  offcnee  ten  (hillings. 


5.  All  carts  loaded,  paffing  out  of,  or  from  Thames- 
ftreet,  (hall  from  thence  pafs  and  go  up  thefe  lanes  and 
places  following,  or  fome  of  them,  and  no  other;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  hill  leading  from  Tower-dock  to  the  eaftend  of 
Tower-flreet,  St.  Dunftan's-hill,  St.  Mary's-hill,  St.Mar- 
tin's-lane,  Dowgate-hill,  Garlick,  and  Bread-ftreet-hill  ; 
and  that  no  empty  cart,  paffing  to  the  faid  Thames-ftreet, 
(other  than  fuch  as,  having  been  unloaded  in  fome  of  the 
lanes  or  places  before-mentioned,  fliall  have  occafion  to 
pafs  to  the  faid  ftreet  immediately  after  fuch  unloading), 
(hall  go  down  the  hills,  lanes,  or  places  laft  before-men- 
tioned, but  the  fame  fhall  be  kept  for  the  paffing  of  carts 
laden.  And  that  as  well  the  faid  empty  carts  (hall  and 
may  pafs  into  and  from  Thames-ftreet  through  the  feveral 
lanes  and  places  hereafter  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Fifh- 
ftreet-hill,  Whittington-lane-hill,  and  Wardrobe-hill,  (ex- 
cept as  is  before  limited) :  alfo  that  all  carts  loaden  may  go 
into  the  faid  ftreet  down  all  places  as  fliall  be  bed  and 
mod  eafy  for  them,  as  hath  been  always  accuftomed,  upon 
pain  that  every  carman  offending  in  any  of  the  aforefaid 
particulars,  fhall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  the  firft  offence  five, 
and  for  the  fecond  and  every  other  ten,  fliillings. 

Rates  to  be  paid  for  the  cartage  of  the  goods  following. 

Every  parcel  of  dry  goods,  fuch  as  indigo,  argol,  cheefe, 
and  all  other  goods  (not  hazardous)  of  the  like  bulk  and 
weight,  whether  in  one  or  many  cafks,  above  19  C.  wt. 
not  exceeding  25  C.  wt.  to  be  deemed  a  load. 

Ditto,  above  15,  not  exceeding  19  C.  wt.  a  fmall  lead. 

Ditto,  not  exceeding  15  C.  wt.  an  half  load. 

Each  of  'the parcels  of  'Grocery  next  herafter  mentioned,  are 
to  be  deemed  as  follows : 

For  or  as  a  full  load.  Two  hogfheads  of  fugar,  light  or 
heavy.  Three  tierces  of  ditto,  not  exceeding  25  C  wt. 
One  butt  and  one  caroteel,  currants.  Fifty  bafkets  Ma- 
laga, or  Denia  raifins.  Thirty  frails  or  pieces  of  alexias.  - 
Twenty  barrels,  belvideras  or  leporas.  Twenty  barrels 
or  eighty  tapnets,  figs.  One  butt  and  a  fmall  cafk, 
Smyrnas.  Five  barrels  of  rice.  Three  bales  of  anifeed. 
Six  barrels  of  almonds. 

For  or  as  a  fmall  load.  One  butt  currants,  or  Smyr- 
na. One  butt  and  one  role,  currants.  Two  quarter 
barrels,  or  fifty  jars  of  raifins  of  the  fun.  Three  pun- 
cheons of  prunes. 

One  hogfhead  of  fugar,  or  any  parcel  of  grocery  not 
exceeding  15  C.  wt.   to  be  deemed  an  half  had. 

Pot  or  pearl  afhes  weighing  from  19  C.  wt.  to  25  C.  wt. 
to  be  deemed  a  lead. 

One  ditto,  not  lefs  than  15  C.  wt.  a  fmall  had. 

Two  hogfheads  of  tallow,  a  load. 

Fifh-oil,  ten  barrels  to  be  a  load. 

From  any  of  the  keys  below  the  Bridge  to  any  part  of 
Lower  Thames-ftreet,  up  Fifh-ftreet-hill  to  the  Monu- 
ment, up  Pudding-lane,  Botolph-lane,  St.  Mary's-hill, 
St.  Dllr>ftan's"n'"»  or  any  °f  tne  lanes  leading  from 
Thames-ftreet,  Pudding-lane,  Botolph-lane,  and  that, 
part  of  Upper  Thames-ftreet,  from  the  Bridge-foot  to 
St.  Martin's-lane,  St.  Miles's-lane,  and  Old  Swan. 

For  every  load,  as  above-mentioned,  2  s. 
For  every  fmall  or  half  load,  is.  6d. 

From  any  of  the  wharfs  between  the  Tower  and  London- 
bridge,  to  Dyer's- hall,  Cold-harbour,  Steel-yard,  Dou- 
blehood-warehoufe,  Laurence-Poultney-lane,  Three- 
Cranes,  Queen-hithe,  Queen-ftreet-hill,  College-hill, 
Dowgate-hill,  that  part  of  Fifh-ftreet-hill  above  the 
Monument,  or  any  of  the  lanes  as  high  as  both  Eaft- 
cheaps,  leading  from  Lower  Thames-ftreet,  toTcwer- 
ftreet,  Mark-lane,  Lime-ftreet,  Billiter-lane,  Leaden- 
hall-ftreet,  Duke's-place,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Bifhoplgate- 
ftreet  within,  Cornhill,  Finch-lane,  Lombard-llreet, 
Birchin-lane,  Abchurch-lane,  Clement's-lane,  Grace- 
church-ftreet,  both  Eaficheaps,  Philpot-lane,  Rood- 
lane,  and  places  of  the  like  diltance. 


For  a  load,  2S.  6d. 
For  a  fmall  load,  2  s. 
For  an  half  load,  1  s. 
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From  the  keys  to  Broad-ftreet,  Threadneedte-ftreet, 
'  Lothbury,  Bartholomew-lane,  London-wall,  Coleman- 
flreet,  Bafinghall-ftreet,  Old  Jewry,  St.  Laurence- lane, 
Ironmonger-lane,  Milk-ftreet,  Aldermanbury,  Wood- 
ftreet,  Cheapfide,  Poultry,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
Newgate-flreet,  Pater-nofter- row,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, Do&ors-Commons,  Old-Change,  Friday-ftreet, 
Bread-ftreet,  Bow-lane,  Watling-ftreet,  Bafing-lane, 
Bread-ftreet-hill,  Trinity-lane,  Old  Fifh-ftreet,  or  any 
part  of  Thames-ftreet  from  Queenhithe  to  Puddle-dock, 
or  places  of  the  like  diftance  within  the  gates,  and  alfo  to 
Bilhopfgate  without,  not  exceeding  the  London  Work- 
houfe,  Aldgate  High-ftreet  within  Whitechapel-bars, 
Houndfditch,  and  the  Minories. 

For  a  load,   3  s. 

For  a  fmall  load,  2  s.  6  d. 

For  an  half  load,  is.  6  d. 

From  the  keys  to  all  places  between  the  gates  and  bars  (the 
above-mentioned  articles,  otherwife  afcertained  before, 
excepted). 

For  a  load,  3  s.  6  d. 

For  a  fmall  load,  2  s.   10  d. 

For  an  half  load,  2  s.  6d. 

For  Yorkfhire  packs,  to  all  places  within  the  gates, 

per  pack,  2  s.  6d. 
For  ditto,  to  all  places  between  the  gates  and  bars, 

per  pack,  3  s. 
For  Spanifh  wool,  to  any  place  within  the  gates,  per 

bag,  4d. 
And  from  all  other  warehoufes  to  Blackwell-hall,  and 

all  inns  within  the  gates,  per  bag,  3  d. 
For  ditto,  to  all  places  between  the  gates  and  bars, 

/if  bag,  5d. 

N.  B.  To  carry  nine  bags  of  Spanifh  wool  in  a  load,  and 
no  more. 

Several  kinds  of  goods,  next  herein  after  mentioned, 
being  either  not  weighable,  hazardous,  or  cumberfome, 
are  to  be  carried  at  the  rates  next  herein  after  fpecified ;  viz. 

Eaft-India  goods  weighable,  as  tea,  coffee,  &c.  to  any 
of  the  company's  warehoufes  in  Fenchurch-ftreet,  the 
Exchange,  &c.  2  s.  2d.  per  ton,  and  2d.  perC.  the  over- 
weight. 

All  pieces  of  arrack,  containing  about  150  gallons, 
2  s.  2d.  each,  or  a  greater  quantity  in  two  or  more  fmaller 
cafks,  2s.  6d. 

Hamburgh,  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Scotch  and  Irifli 
linens  in  chefts,  vats,  bales,  and  packings  of  various 
weights  and  fizes,  from  6d.  to  3s.  perched,  bale,  &c. 

Tobacco  to  the  refpeftive  merchants  warehoufes,  per 
hogfhead,  1  s. 

And  from  all  warehoufes  to  the  water-fide,  per  hogf- 
head, 8d. 

Smyrna  cotton  per  bag,  facks  of  goat's  hair,  wool,  or 
of  galls,  or  filk,  nuts,  or  fpunges,  or  coloquintida,  or 
bales  of  cotton  yarn,  or  chefts  of  drugs,  or  piftachia, 
each  4d. 

Cyprus  cotton,  per  bag,  9  d. 

Turkey  filk,  per  bale,  6  d. 

Bales  of  carpets,  each  I  s. 

Fangots  or  facks  of  mohair  yarn,  or  fangots  of  filk, 
each  3d. 

For  cartage  of  wine,  oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c. 

Two  pipes,  two  butts,  or  four  hogfheads  of  wine ;  two 
pipes,  two  fmall  butts,  one  great  butt,  four  hogfheads,  or 
any  quantity  of  oil,  whether  in  one  or  more  cafks,  above 
200,  not  exceeding  300  gallons,  to  be  accounted  a  load. 

One  pipe  and  one  hogfhead,  or  three  hogQieads  of  wine, 
three  hogfheads  or  any  quantity  of  oil  above  1 50,  and  not 
exceeding  200  gallons,  to  be  efteemed  a  fmall  load. 

One  pipe,  one  butt,  or  two  hogfheads  of  wine ;  one 
fmall  butt,  two  hogfheads,  or  any  quantity  of  oil  not  ex- 
ceeding 150  gallons,  to  be  efteemed  an  half  load. 

From  any  of  the  keys  below  the  bridge  to  any  part  of 
Lower  Thames-ftreet,  or  any  part  of  Upper  Thames- 
ftreet  as  far  as  the  Three  Cranes,  or  to  any  of  the  lanes 
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or  hills  leading  from  or  to  the  above  places,  to  Towers 
ftreet,Mark-lane,Mincing-lane,Seething-lane,Crutched- 
friars,  Poor  Jewry-lane,  Fenchurch-ftreet,  Lime-ftreet, 
Billiter-lane,  Leadenhall-ftreet,  Duke's-place,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  Bifhopfgate-ftreet  within,  Cornhill,  Finch-lane, 
Lombard-ftreet,  and  any  of  the  lanes  leading  from 
thence,  Cannon-ftreet,  Walbrook,  Budge-row,  Grace- 
church-ftreet,  both  Eaftcheaps,  Philpot-lane,  Rood-lane, 
and  places  of  the  like  diftance. 

For  a  load,  2S.  6d. 
For  a  fmall  load,  2  s. 
For  an  half  load,  is.  6d. 

From  the  keys  to  Broad-ftreet,  Threadneedle-ftreet,  Loth- 
bury, Bartholomew-lane,  Coleman-ftreet,  Old  Jewry, 
St.  Laurance-lane,  Ironmonger- lane,  Milk-ftreet,  Alder- 
manbury,Wood-ftreet,  Cheapfide,  Bow-lane,  Bucklerf- 
bury,  Poultry ^  the  back  of  the  Exchange,  Friday-ftreet, 
Bread-ftreet,  Bafing-lane,  Bread-ftreet-hill,  Tri- 
nity-lane, Old  Fifh-ftreet,  any  part  of  Thames-ftreet 
weftward  of  the  Three  Cranes,  and  places  of  the  like 
diftance. 


For  a  load,  3  s. 
For  a  fmall  load,  2  s. 
For  an  half  load,  2  s. 


6d. 


From  the  keys  to  London-wall,  St.  Martin's-le  Grand, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Do&ors-Commons,  Pater- 
nofter-row,  New-gate-ftreet,  Blowbladder-ftreet,  Bull- 
and-Mouth-ftreer,  Fofter-lane,  and  places  of  the  like 
diftance  within  the  gates ;  as  alfo  to  Bilhopfgate  without, 
Aldgate  High-ftreet  within  Whitechapel-bars,  Houndf- 
ditch, and  the  Minories. 

For  a  load,  3s. 
For  a  fmall  load,  2  s. 
For  an  half  load,  2  s. 

From  the  keys  to  Ludgate-hill,  Fleet-market,  Old-Bailey, 
Snow-hill,  Holbourn-bridge,  Smithfield,  Alderfgate- 
ftreet,  Barbican,  Redcrofs-ftreet,  Fore-ftreet,  and  places 
of  the  like  diftance. 

For  a  load,  3  s.  6  d.  •  \ 

For  a  fmall  load,  3  s. 
For  an  half  load,  2  s. 

From  the  keys  to  Fleet-ftreet,  Temple-bar,  Fetter-lane, 
Holbourn-hill,  and  places  of  the  like  diftance. 

For  a  load,  4  s. 
For  a  fmall  load,  3s. 
For  an  half  load,  2s.  6d. 

N.  B.  One  piece  and  one  puncheon  of  brandy,  or  two 
puncheons  of  rum,  to  be  accounted  a  load. 

One  piece  of  brandy,  or  any  quantity  of  rum  above  150, 
or  not  exceeding  200  gallons,  to  be  efteemed  a  fmall  load. 

One  pipe  or  one  puncheon  of  brandy,  one  puncheo  nr 
any  quantity  of  rum  not  exceeding  fifty  gallons,  to  be 
efteemed  an  half  load. 

For  cartage  of  goods  from  the  wharfs,  &c.  weftward  of 
the  bridge,  the  fame  parcels  of  goods  to  be  accounted 
a  load, — a  fmall  load, — an  half  load, — as  from  the  keys  be- 
low the  Bridge. 

From  any  of  the  wharfs  between  London-bridge  and 
Puddle-dock  to  any  part  of  Upper  Thames-ftreet,  or 
any  of  the  hills  or  lanes  leading  direclly  out  of  it. 

For  a  load,  2  s. 

For  a  fmall  load,  is.  6d. 

For  an  half  load,  is.  6d. 

From  any  of  the  wharfs  between  London-bridge  and  Queen- 
hithe, or  any  of  the  warehoufes  in  or  adjoining  to  that 
part  of  Upper  Thames-ftreet,  to  all  places  above  ex- 
cepted within  the  gates. 


For  a  load,  2  s.  6d. 
For  a  fmall  load,  2S. 
For  an  half  load,  1  s. 


6d. 


To 
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To  all  places  between  the  gates  and  bars. 

For  a  load,  3s.  4d. 

For  a  ("mail  load,  2s.  6d. 

For  an  half  load,  2  s.  2d. 

From  any  of  the  wharfs  between  Qiieenhithe  and  Puddle- 
dock,  or  any  of  the  warehoufes  in  or  adjoining  to  that 
part  of  Thames-ftreet,  to  Old  Fifh-ftreet,  Carter-lane, 
Doctors-Commons,  Bafing-lane,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, Newgate-ftreet,  Cornhill,  and  all  places  within 
the  gates,  weftward  of  the  ftreets  leading  from  Bifhopf- 
gate  to  London-bridge  up  the  hill. 

For  a  load,  2s.  6d. 
For  a  fmall  load,  2s. 
For  an  half  load,  is.  6 d. 

To  Little  Eaftcheap,  Tower-ftreet,  Fenchurch-ftreet, 
Lower  Tower-ftreet,  Crutched-friars,  and  all  places 
within  the  gates,  eaftward  of  the  ftreets  leading  from 
Bifliopfgate  to  London-bridge,  as  alfo  to  Ludgate-hil), 
Old-BaTley,  Fleet-market,  Holbourn-bridge,  Snow-hill, 
Smithfield,  Alderfgate-ftreet,  Barbican,  and  all  other 
places  weftward  of  Cripplegate  within  the  bars. 


For  a  load,  3  s. 
For  a  fmall  load,  2  s. 
For  an  half  load,  2S. 


6d. 


To  Fore-ftreet,  Whitecrofs-ftreet,  Bifhopfgate-ftreet  with- 
out, Houndfditch,  and  all  other  places  eaftward  of  Crip- 
plegate within  the  bars. 

For  a  load,  3s.  6d. 

For  a  fmall  load,  2s.   iod. 

For  an  half  load,  2s.  3d. 

For  the  carriage  of  goods  from  London  to  the  city  oflVeftmin- 
jhr,  the  borough  of  Southwari,  and  the  other  out- parts 
and  fuburbs  of  London,  and  all  places  adjacent,  from  the 
keys. 

Every  parcel  of  dry  goods,    grocery,    pot-afhes,  and 
tallow,  the  load  to  be  eftimated  as  firft  mentioned. 

Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  .rum,  &c.  as  follows;  viz. 


Two  pipes,  two  butts,  or  four  hogfheads  of  wine ;  one 
piece  and  one  puncheon,  two  puncheons  or  pipes  of 
brandy,  two  puncheons  of  rum  ;  two  pipes,  two  fmall 
butts,  one  great  butt,  four  hogfheads,  or  any  quantity  of 
oil,  whether  in  one  or  more  cafk*,  above  200,  not  exceed- 
ing 300  gallons,  to  be  accounted  a  load. 

One  pipe  and  one  hogfhead,  or  three  hogfheads  of 
wine;  one  pipe  or  one  puncheon  of  brandy;  three  hogf- 
heads, or  any  quantity  of  oil,  rum,  &c.  above  150,  not 
exceeding  200  gallons,  to  be  efteemed  a  fmall  load. 

One  pipe,  one  butt,  or  two  hogfheads  of  wine ;  one 
pipe  or  one  puncheon  of  brandy  ;  one  puncheon  of  rum  ; 
one  pipe,  one  fmall  butt,  two  hogfheads,  or  any  quantity 
of  oil  not  exceeding  150  gallons,  a  half  load. 

Fifh-oil,  ten  barrels  to  be  (and  not  hazardous)  a  load. 

From  any  of  the  keys  below  the  bridge,  or  from  Cannon- 
ftreet,  Lombard- ftreet,  Leadenhall-ftreet,  and  places  of 
the  like  diftance,  not  exceeding  Cornhill,  Bifhopfgate- 
ftreet  within,  Walbrook,  Budge- row,  Queen-ftreet- 
hill,  and  Queenhithe,  to  any  part  of  the  High-ftreet  in 
the  borough  of  Southwark  as  far  as  St.  George's  church, 
to  any  of  the  wharfs  in  Tooley-ftreet,  not  exceeding 
Symond's-  wharf,  and  places  adjacent  of  the  like  diftance. 

For  every  load  of  dry  goods  and  grocery,  as  above- 
mentioned,  2  s.  6d. 
For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  2  s. 
For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  is.  6d. 


From  any  of  the  above-mentioned  keys  and  above-men- 
tioned places  to  the  Bank-fide,  Gravel-lane,  Deadman's- 
place,  Blackman-ftreer,  Kent-ftreet,White-ftreet,  Long- 
lane,  Bermondfey-ftreet,  St.  Saviour's-dock,  or  Dock- 
head,  Shad-Thames,  Black's-fields,  or  any  of  the  wharfs 
in  Tooley-ftreet  below  Symond's- wharf,  and  all  places 
adjacent  of  the  like  diftance. 

For  every  load  of  dry  goods  and  grocery,  as  above- 
mentioned,  3  s. 
For  every  fmall  load  of  ditto,  2  s.  6  d. 
For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  2  s. 

Wine,  oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.    to   the  above-mentioned 
places. 
For  a  load,  4s. 
For  a  fmall  load,  3  s. 
For  an  half  load,  2  s.  6d. 

Tlie  Bridge  and  Bridge-yard  toll  to  be  paid  by  the  merchants. 

From  any  of  the  keys  below  the  Bridge,  any  of  the  hills 
or  lanes  leading  from  Lower  Thames-ftreet,  from 
Tower  -  ftreet,  Fenchurch  -  ftreet,  Leadenhall  -  ftreet, 
Gracechurch-ftreet,  Bifhopfgate-ftreet  within,  and  all 
places  adjacent  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ftreets  leading 
from  Biihopfgate  to  the  Bridge,  to  Chancery-lane, 
the  Strand  from  Temble-  bar  as  far  as  the  New  Church, 
the  Butcher-row,  and  places  adjacent  of  the  like  di- 
ftance. 

For  every  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocer)',  4s. 
For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  3  s. 
For  an  half  load,  2  s. 

Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.  from  and  to  the  above 
places. 

For  a  load,  4s.  6d. 

For  a  fmall  load,   3  s.  6d. 

For  an  half  load,  3  s. 

To  that  part  of  the  ftrand  beyond  the  New  Church,  St. 
Martin's-lane,  Long-acre,  Drury-lane,  Covent-garden, 
Seven -dials,  Monmouth  -  ftreet,  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
Clare-market,  High  Holbourn,  St.  Giles's,  as  far  as 
the  church,  Gray's-inn-lane,  Red-lion-ftreet,  Bloomf- 
bury,  and  places  adjacent  of  the  like  diftance. 


Wine,  olive-oil,  rum,  &c.  and 
places. 

For  a  load,  3  s. 

For  a  fmall  load,  2  s.  6d. 

For  an  half  load,  2  s. 
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to  the  above-mentioned 


For  a  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocery,  5  s. 
For  a  fmall  load,  4s. 
For  an  half  load,  3  s. 

Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.  to  the  above  places. 

For  a  load,  5  s.  6d. 
For  a  fmall  load,  4  s.  6  d. 
For  an  half  load,  4  s. 

To  Charing-crofs,  Whitehall,  any  part  of  Weftminfter  as 
far  as  Buckingham-gate,  St.  James's-ftreet,  Piccadilly 
to  the  end  of  Dover-ftreet,  Old  Bond-ftreet,  Conduit- 
ftreet,  Newport- market,  Soho,  Oxford-road,  to  the 
end  of  Great  Swallow-ftreet,  and  places  adjacent  of  the 
like  diftance. 

For  a  load  of  dry  goods,  or  grocery,  6  s. 
For  a  fmall  load,  4  s.  6  d. 
For  an  half  load,  4s. 

Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.  to  the  above  places. 

For  a  load,  7  s. 

For  a  fmall  load,  5  s.  6  d. 

For  a  half  load,  4s.  6d. 

To  Grofvenor-fquare,  May-fair,  Berkley-fquare,  Hanover- 
fquare,  New  Bond-ftreet,  Cavendifh-fquare,  and  places 
of  the  like  diftance. 

For  every  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocery,  7  s. 
For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  5  s.  6d. 
For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  4  s.  6d. 
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Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.  to  the  aforefaid  places. 

For  a  load,  8  s. 

For  a  fmall  load,  6  s.  6d. 

For  an  half  load,  5  s. 

From  the  keys  to  Goodman's-fields,  Eaft-Smithfield,  the 
Hermitage,  Whitechapel  without  the  bars,  as  far  as 
George-yard,  not  exceeding  Dirty-lane,  and  places  ad- 
jacent of  the  like  diftance. 

For  every  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocery,  3  s. 
For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  2  s.  6  d. 
For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  2  s. 

Pot  or  pearl  afhes,  weight  as  before  defcribed. 

For  a  load,  3  s.  6  d. 
For  a  fmall  load,  2  s.  6d. 
For  an  half  load,  2  s. 

Fifh-oil,  for  a  load,  3  s. 

Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.  to  the  aforefaid  places- 

For  a  load,  3s. 

For  a  fmall  load,  2  s.  6  d. 

For  an  half  load,  2  s. 

To  Whitechapel,  Church-lane,  Field-gate,  Nightingale- 
lane,  Virginia-  ftreet,  Wellclofe-fquare,  and  places  of 
the  like  diftance. 

For  every  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocery,  3  s.  6d. 
For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  2S.   10  d. 
For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  2  s.  3d. 

Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.  to  the  aforefaid  places. 

For  a  load,  4s. 

For  a  fmall  load,  3  s. 

For  an  half  load,  2  s.  6  d. 

To  Ratcliff-highway,  Wapping,  Old  Gravel-lane,  Cock- 
hill,  Shadwell,  and  places  adjacent  of  the  like  diftance. 

For  a  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocery,  4  s. 
For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  3  s. 
For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  2  s.  6  d. 

Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.  to  the  above  places. 

For  a  load,  5s. 

For  a  fmall  load,  4  s. 

For  an  half  load,  3s.  6d. 

To  Ratcliff-crofs,  Stepney-caufeway,  Limehoufe,  Bell- 
wharf,  Shadwell-dock,  and  all  places  adjacent  of  the 
like  diftance. 

For  a  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocery,  5  s. 
For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  4  s. 
For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  3  s.  6d. 

Wine,  brandy,  rum,  olive-oil,  &c.  to  the  above  places. 

For  a  load,  6  s. 
For  a  fmall  load,  5  s. 
For  an  half  load,  4  s. 

From  the  keys  to  Spital-fields,  Shoreditch,  Moorfields, 
Windmill-hill,  Chifwell-ftreet,  and  places  adjacent  of 
the  like  diftance. 

For  a  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocery,  4  s. 

For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  3  s. 

For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  2  s.  6d. 

Wine,  oil,  brandy,-  rum,  &c.  to  the  above  places. 

For  a  load,  4  s.  6d. 

For  a  fmall  load,  3s.  6d. 

For  an  half  load,  2  s.  6d. 

To  Old-ftreet,  that  part  of  Whitecrofs-ftreet  out  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  Golden-lane,  Gofwell-ftreet,  St. 
John's-ftreet  beyond  the  bars,  Clerkenwell,  Leather- 
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lane,  Saffron-hill,  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  and  all  places 
adjacent  of  the  like  diftance. 

For  every  load  of  dry  goods  or  grocery,  4  s- 
For  a  fmall  load  of  ditto,  3  s. 
For  an  half  load  of  ditto,  2S.  6d. 

Wine,  olive-oil,  brandy,  rum,  &c.  to  the  afore-mentioned 
places. 

For  a  load,  4  s:  6d. 

For  a  fmall  load,  3s.  6d. 

For  an  half  load,  2  s.  6  d. 

And  as  to  all  other  places  and  goods  not  before  particu- 
larly mentioned,  the  fame  are  to  be  carried  and  paid  for 
in  the  manner  following  j  that  is  to  fay, 

All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  whatfoevcr,  weigh- 
ing 14 C.  wt.  or  under,  fhall  be  deemed  half  a  load;  and 
from  14  C.  wt.  to  26  C.  wt.  fhall  be  deemed  a  load,  from 
any  part  of  the  city ;  and  the  rates  for  carrying  thereof 
fhall  be  as  follows: 

For  any  way  not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  for  half  a  load, 
is.  6d.  and  not  above  a  load,  2  s.  6d. 

For  any  way  to  the  extenfion  of  a  mile,  for  half  a  load, 
2  s.  and  not  exceeding  a  load,  3  s. 

For  any  way  to  the  extenfion  of  one  mile  and  half,  for 
half  a  load,  2S.  6d.  and  not  exceeding  a  load,  3s.  6d. 

For  any  way  to  the  extenfion  of  two  miles,  for  half  a 
load,  3  s.  and  not  exceeding  a  load,  4s. 

For  any  way  within  two  miles  ^nd  an  half,  for  half  a 
load,  3  s.  6d.  and  not  exceeding  a  load,  5  s. 

For  any  way  within  three  miles,  for  half  a  load,  4s. 
and  not  exceeding  a  load,  5  s. 

For  any  way  within  three  miles  and  an  half,  for  half  a 
load,  4s.  6d.  and  not  exceeding  a  load,  5s.  6d. 

For  any  way  within  four  miles,  for  half  a  load,  5  s.  and 
and  not  exceeding  a  load,  6  s. 

And  fo  after  the  fame  rate  to  the  extent  of  ground  li- 
mited by  act  of  parliament. 

And  for  all  merchandizes  and  commodities  that  cannot 
be  divided,  weighing  above  26  C.  wt.  the  carman  fhall, 
over  and  above  the  rates  above-mentioned,  receive  and  be 
paid  after  the  rate  of  2  d.  per  C.  wt.  for  every  C.  wt.  ex- 
ceeding 26  C.  wt.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  lefs  than  a 
C.  wt. 

6.  If  any  difpute  arife  between  the  employer  and  the 
carman  about  the  diftance  of  ground  that  goods  have 
been  carried,  or  the  weight  of  the  goods,  either  party  is 
to  apply  to  the  lord-mayor,  or  any  juftice  of  the  peace  of 
the  city  ;  and  the  ground  fhall  be  meafured  by  fome  perfon 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  lord-mayor,  or 
any  fuch  juftice  to  whom  fuch  application  fhall  be  made. 
And  if  a  difpute  arife  concerning  the  weight  of  the  goods 
carried,  the  fame  fhall  be  weighed,  if  it  can  conveniently 
be  done,  and  the  party  in  default  fhall  pay  all  fuch  ex- 
pences  as  fhall  be  afcertained  to  be  reafonable  by  the  ma- 
giftrate  before  whom  the  parties  fhall  have  been  heard. 

7.  Any  perfon  may  chufe  what  cart  he  pleafes  to  employ 
in  his  work  (except  fuch  as  ftand  for  wharf-work,  tackle- 
work,  and  crane-work,  which  are  to  ftand  in  order,  and 
to  be  taken  in  turn).  And  every  carman  who  ftands 
with  his  empty  cart  next  to  any  goods  that  are  to  be  laden, 
being  firft  in  turn,  fhall,  on  the  firft  demand,  load  the 
fame  without  any  delay,  or  bargaining  for  any  other  pay 
than  is  hereby  appointed.  And  if  the  firft,  or  any  other 
cart,  fhall  refufe  to  work,  or  delay  to  load  any  goods, 
upon  requeft  made  for  that  purpofe,  every  perfon  fo  re- 
futing or  delaying  fhall  forfeit  for  every  fuch  offence  the 
fum  of  ten  fhillings,  and  the  driver  of  the  next  cart  in  order,, 
who  will  carry  the  goods,  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  take  the 
fame  :  and  if  any  carman  fhall  refufe  fo  to  do,  he  or  they 
fo  refuting  fhall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  time  he  or  they 
fhall  fo  offend,  the  fum  of  ten  fhillings.  And  if  any  em- 
ployer fhall  refufe  to  employ  the  next  cart  in  order  at  wharf- 
work,  tackle-work,  and  crane-work,  he  fhall  forfeit  and 
lofe  tbe  fum  of  ten  fhillings. 

8.  All  the  wharfs  between  London-bridge  and  theTemple 
to  be  ufed  in  turn-keeping,  as  the  cuftom  is  below  Bridge. 

9.  The  carman  who  is  firft  in  the  morning  at  any  of  the 
faid  wharfs  fhall  have  the  firft  load,  he  having  his  horfe  in 

the 
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the  cart,  and  giving  attendance  for  his  labour;  and  i<  ab- 
ient,  then  to  take  the  other  whofe  turn  is  next ;  and  who- 
foever  refufeth  to  load,  fhall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every 
time  he  fhall  fo  offend,  ten  {hillings. 

jo.  No  carman  fhall  come  to  any  of  the  wharfs  be- 
tween the  Bridge  and  Tower- wharf  before  four  in  the 
morning  in  fummer,  and  feven  in  winter,  unlefs  a  mer- 
chant has  extraordinary  occafion  for  his  coming  fooner, 
under  the  penalty  of  five  (hillings. 

11.  No  owner  or  driver  of  any  cart  for  hire,  in  Lon- 
don, &c.  fhall  demand  or  take  for  his  fare,  for  the  carriage 
of  any  goods  within  the  diftance  prefcribed  by  the  faid  aft 
of  parliament,  more  money  than  by  the  above  rates  are  li- 
mited for  the  fame,  or  as  fhall  be  appointed  by  any  fubfe- 
quent  rules  made  in  purfuance  of  the  faid  aft  of  parliament. 
And  if  any  fuch  owner  or  driver  of  any  cart  or  carr  fhall 
mifbehave  himfelf  therein,  or  (hall  refufe  to  come  with  his 
carr  when  called  to  be  hired,  or  to  take  in  loading  into  his 
carr  or  cart,  or  fhall  utter  any  abufive  language,  or  offer 
any  infult  to  his  employer  or  employers,  their  fervants  or 
agents,  he  or  they  fo  offending  in  any  of  the  cafes  afore- 
faid,  fhall  forfeit,  for  every  time  he  offends,  twenty  (hillings. 

12.  The  driver  of  every  cart  within  the  diftance  before- 
mentioned,  fhall  afiift  in  loading  and  unloading  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandizes,  into  and  out  of  the  lame  ;  and 
if  he  fhall  refufe  fo  to  do,  his  employers  may  retain  out 
of  his  fare  what  any  other  perfon  fhall  be  reafonably  paid 
for  affifting  in  his  ftead  to  load  or  unload  the  fame,  and 
the  fum  of  two  (hillings  and  fix- pence  befides,  by  way  of 
penalty :  and  in  cafe  of  any  difference  about  the  fame, 
ibme  juftice  of  peace  within  the  faid  limits  {hall  afcertain 
the  fum  to  be  fo  paid. 

1 3.  Every  owner  of  a  cart,  which  fhall  be  worked  for 
hire  within  the  diftances  before-mentioned,  from  the  tenth 
day  of  Auguft  now  next  enfuing,  fhall  have  his  name 
placed  at  full  length,  painted  in  large  capital  letters,  not 
lefs  than  three  inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion,  on 
fome  confpicuous  part  of  the  front  of  his  cart  or  carr; 
and  fhall,  from  time  to  time,  take  care  to  contiuue  and 
keep  the  fame  there,  fo  as  always  to  appear  plain  and  le- 
gible. And  on  the  alteration  of  the  property  of  any  cart, 
the  new  owner  is,  in  like  manner,  to  caufe  his  name  to  be 
forthwith  put  and  kept  thereon.  And  if  any  owner  fhall  omit 
to  have  his  name  on  his  cart,  in  manner  aforefaid,  or  any 
one  fhall  drive  for  hire  a  cart  in  London,  &c.  without  the 
real  owner's  name,  in  manner  aforefaid,  thereon  ;  or  if 
any  one  fhall  wilfully  obliterate  or  alter  the  figure  or  num- 
ber of  any  cart,  or  the  name  of  any  carman,  which  fhall 
have  been  painted  on  his  cart  or  carr,  every  perfon,  on 
being  convifted  thereof  before  the  lord  mayor,  or  any  juftice 
of  the  peace  in  London,  {hall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit 
twenty  {hillings. 

14.  All  carts,  during  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading 
thereof  within  the  ftreets  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
liberties  thereof,  fhall  ftand  fideways  the  long  way  of  the 
ftreet,  and  not  crofs  the  fame,  and  as  clofe  to  the  fide  of 
the  ftreet  where  they  are  loading  and  unloading  as  they  can, 
fo  as  paiTengers,  and  coaches,  and  other  carts  may  pafs  by, 
if  the  ftreet  is  of  fumcient  width  to  allow  two  carriages  to 
pafs  together  therein  (except  where  the  fituation  of  the 
place,  or  the  package  of  the  goods,  make  it  neceffary  to 
load  or  ftrike  directly).  And  if  any  carman  fhall  ftand  in 
any  ftreet  with  his  cart,  not  being  loading  or  unloading 
goods,  every  fuch  carman  fhall  draw  away  immediately  at 
the  requeft  of  any  perfon,  to  let  fuch  perfon  or  any  car- 
riage pafs  by,  if  the  ftreet  will  allow  thereof,  under  the 
penalty  that  every  one  offending  in  the  premifes  fhall,  for 
every  time  he  or  they  fhall  fo  offend  therein,  in  any  of 
the  cafes  in  this  order  mentioned,  forfeit  ten  fhillings. 

15.  No  perfon  under  the  age  of  fixteen  years  fhall  be 
employed  to  drive  or  manage  horfes  in  carts,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  fhillings,  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  every 
fuch  cart  or  carr,  every  time  any  perfon  under  the  age  of 
fixteen  fhall  be  convifted,  before  any  juftice  in  London, 
of  driving  any  horfe  in  any  cart  in  London. 

16.  Every  cart  (hall  be  allowed  to  contain  in  length, 
between  the  tug-hole  and  the  fore-ear  breadth,  fix  feet  fix 
inches,  and  no  more ;  and  the  breadth,  between  the  two 
raves  in  the  body  of  the  cart,  four  feet  ten  inches  of  adize, 
and  no  more  ;  and  in  length,  from  the  fore- car  breadth  to 
the  end  of  the  cart,  feven  feet  one  inch,  and  no  more. 


And  if  any  cart  fhall  at  any  time  be  woiked  in  London 
of  greater  length  or  breadth,  the  fame  may  be  feized  and 
fent  to  the  Green-yard,  and  the  owner  thereof  fhall,  for 
every  fuch  offence,  foifeit  twenty  {hillings. 

17.  If  the  driver  of  any  cart  fhall  leave  his  cart  in  the 
ftreet  or  common  paffage  of  the  city  by  night,  he  fhall 
forfeit,  for  every  time,  five  fhillings,  befides  making  fuch 
recompence  to  the  party  who  fhall  fuftain  damage  thereby, 
as  any  juftice  of  the  peace  in  London  fhall  direft. 

18.  If  the  driver  of  any  cart  fhall  feed  his  horfes  in  the 
ftreet,  fave  with  oats  out  of  a  bag,  or  with  fuch  hay  as  he 
fhall  hold  in  his  hand,  or  in  a  baflcet,  or  leave  his  cart  or 
horfes  in  the  ftreet,  without  fome  perfon  to  look  after  the 
fame,  the  owner  of  every  fuch  cart  fhall,  for  every  fuch 
offence,  forfeit  five  fhillings. 

19.  If  any  carman  fhall  put  into  his  cart  more  than  two 
horfes,  for  the  carriage  of  any  merchandize  whatfoever 
(except  up  hill,  or  with  timber,  ftone,  or  other  commo- 
dities, where  the  load  cannot  be  divided,  or  where  the 
load  is  to  be  carried  out  of  the  city)  he  fhall  forfeit,  for 
the  firft  offence,  ten  (hillings,  for  the  fecond,  twenty 
(hillings,  for  the  third  and  every  other  offence,  thirty 
(hillings,  and  the  fupernumerary  horfe  (hall  be  detained  at 
the  Green-yard,  until  the  penalty  and  charges  of  detaining 
fuch  fupernumerary  horfe  fhall  be  paid. 

20.  No  carman  (hall  be  allowed  to  carry  in  his  cart  at 
one  time  above  25  C.  wt.  of  any  wares  that  may  be  di- 
vided, or  more  than  one  butt,  or  one  pipe,  or  three  hogf- 
heads,  or  two  puncheons,  of  any  liquor,  other  than  as 
herein  before-mentioned,  upon  the  penalty  of  paying,  for 
the  firft  offence,  five  (hillings,  for  the  fecond,  ten  fhillings, 
and  for  the  third  and  every  other  offence,  twenty  (hillings. 

2 1.  If  the  driver  of  any  cart  or  carr  (hall  fuffer  the  horfes 
in  his  cart  to  trot  in  the  ftreet,  or  fhall  drive  them  in 
a  fpeedier  courfe  than  his  cart  is  ufually  drove  when 
loaded,  he  fhall  forfeit,  for  every  fuch  offence,  ten 
(hillings. 

22.  If  the  driver  of  any  cart  for  hire  in  London,  or  the 
liberties  thereof,  (hall  not,  from  time  to  time,  lead  his 
thill-horfe  by  the  head,  with  an  halter  not  longer  than  five 
feet,  he  fhall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  time  he  (hail  offend, 
five  fhillings. 

23.  The  driver  of  every  empty  cart  in  London  (hall, 
from  time  to  time,  give  way  to  a  loaded  carriage,  and  to 
a  coach,  &c.  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  (hillings  for 
every  offence. 

24.  The  driver  of  any  cart  who  fhall  wilfully  mifbehave 
himfelf,  or  who  fhall  defignedly  hinder  or  interrupt  the 
free  paffage  of  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts,  or  their  coaches 
or  other  carriages,  in  any  of  the  public  ftreets  or  paffages 
in  the  city  of  London,  or  the  liberties  thereof,  during  the 
time  he  is  not  loading  nor  unloading  his  cart,  fhall,  on  be- 
ing convifted  thereof  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace  in  Lon- 
don, forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  time  he  (hall  fo  offend,  the 
fum  of  twenty  fhillings. 

25.  If  any  one  (hall  refufe  to  pay  the  owner  or  driver  of 
the  cart  employed  the  money  juftly  due  for  his  fare*  or 
fhall  in  any-wife  abufe  the  carman,  or  mifbehave  towards 
him,  the  lord-mayor,  or  any  juftice  in  London,  on  appli- 
cation of  the  carman  to  him,  (hall  caufe  the  parties  to  come 
before  him,  and  examine,  from  time  to  time,  into  the 
matter  complained  of,  and  thereupon  make  fuch  order  for 
payment  of  the  fare,  and  recompenfing  the  carman  for  his 
lofs  of  time,  and  for  any  injury  he  fhall  have  fuftained,  and 
any  expences  he  fhall  have  been  at,  as  (hall  be  juft;  and 
the  party  found  in  fault  fhall  thereupon  forthwith  pay  the 
money  ordered  to  be  paid  by  fuch  magiftrate,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds. 

26.  If  any  one  fhall  caufe  the  driver  of  any  cart  to  wait 
above  half  an  hour  for  the  loading  of  any  goods  into  the 
fame,  or  unloading  of  goods  thereout  (the  carman  being 
willing  to  help  to  load  or  unload  the  fame),  he  or  they  fo 
offending,  fhall  pay  for  the  fame  forthwith  to  the  carman, 
after  the  rate  of  fix-pence  for  every  half  hour,  from  the 
expiration  of  the  firft  half  hour  which  the  cart  (hall  be  de- 
tained. 

27.  No  carman  fhall  be  compellable  to  carry  any  load 
of  goods  above  three  miles  from  the  city  and  liberties  there- 
of, after  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  from  Michaelmas 
to  Lady-day,  or  after  four  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas. 

28.  In 
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28.  In  cafe  the  owner  of  any  cart  worked  in  London 
for  hire  fhall  not  deliver  up,  to  be  brought  before  a  ma- 
giftrate,  any  driver  thereof,  charged  with  any  offence 
againft  any  of  the  rules  or  orders  aforefaid,  within  feven 
days  after  complaint  made  to  any  magiftrate  againft  any 
fuch  driver,  and  notice  thereof  given  or  left  at  the  ufual 
place  of  abode  of  the  owner  of  any  fuch  cart,  then  the 
owner  of  every  fuch  cart  fhall  be  liable  to  anfwer  and  pay 
the  penalty  incurred  by  any  fuch  driver;  and  if  the  driver 
fhall  be  afterwards  found,  and  fhall  not  make  fatisfaction 
forthwith  to  his  mafter  for  what  he  fhall  have  paid  for  any 
fuch  driver's  mifbehaviour,  neglect,  or  default,  every  fuch 
driver  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  fuch  default. 

29.  The  lord-mayor  of  the  city,  or  any  juftice  of  the 
peace  of  the  faid  city,  before  whom  any  offender  fhall  be 
brought,  and  be  convicted,  may  leffen,  mitigate,  or  remit 
any  of  the  faid  penalties,  fo  as  not  to  remit  above  one  half 
of  the  penalty  inflicted  for  the  offence. 

30.  All  penalties  by  thefe  orders,  or  any  of  them,  in- 
flicted, fhall  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender's 
goods,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  juftice 
of  the  peace.  One  moiety  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures 
is  to  be  paidtotheperfon  who  fhall  profecute  to  conviction 
any  perfon  who  fhall  break  the  faid  orders,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  (if  there  fhall  be  any) 
of  the  parifh  or  place  in  which  the  offence  fhall  be  fo  com- 
mitted, or  the  offender  fhall  have  been  apprehended. 

And  becaufe  it  is  neceffary  that  merchants,  and  others 
that  ufe  cam  or  carts,  fhould  know  where  they  ftand  when 
empty,  the  following  will  acquaint  tham  where,  and  in 
what  number  they  are  to  be  found. 
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From  Brewer's-key,  along  Thames-ftreet,  to'the 

firft  Cuftomhoufe  gate,  there  are  to  ftand 
From   the  weft   gate  of   the  Cuftomhoufe  to 

Porter's-key 
From  Porter's-key  to  Little  Bear-key 
From  Little  Bear-key  to  Young's-key 
From  Young's-key  to  Ralph's- key 
From  Ralph's- key  to  Great  Dice-key 
From  Great  Dice-key  to  Smart's-key 
From  Little  Somer's-key  to  Botolph-wharf 
From  Botolph  wharf  to  Cock'skey 
From  Cock's-key  to  Frefh-  wharf 
From  Frefh-wharf  to  St.  Magnus  Corner 
At  St.  Dunftan's-hill 
From  New  Fifh-ftreet  to  Steel-yard 
From  the  Steel-yard  to  the  Crooked-billet- wharf 
From  the  Crooked-billet- wharf  to  the  Black-fwan 
From  the  Black-fwan  to  Brook's-wharf 
From  Brook's-wharf  to  Caftle-alley 
From  Paul's-wharf  to  Puddle-dock 
From  Vere's-key,    and  all  places   thereabouts, 

that  have  paffage  up  to  Puddle -dock-hill 
At  Black-friars 
Bridewell 
Carter-lane 
Salifbury-court 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Fleet-ditch 
And  on  the  weft  fide  thereof 
At  White-friars 
At  Bridewell-dock 

A  little  upon  Holbourn-hill  weftward 
Eaftward  of  Holbourn,  between  the  Bridge  and 

King'-Arms 
Weft-Smithfield,  and  about  the  bars 
Alderfgate 
Bread-ftreet 
Friday-ftreet 
Aldermanbury 
Silver-ftreet 
Bafinghall-ftreet 
Broad-ftreet 
Bifhopfgate  without 
Bifhopfgate  within 

St.  Mary  Axe,  and  up  Camomile-ftreet 
Without  Aldgate  towards  Whitechapel 
Crutched-friars 

Crofs-lane,  from  St.  Dunftan's  hill  to  Harp-lane 
Duke's-place 


12  carts. 
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Bury-ftreet 

Laurence-Poultney-lane,    and  the  paffage  into 

Suffolk- lane 
Dowgate-hill 
Coleman-ftreet 
Phil  pot-lane 
Botolph-lane 
Harp- lane 
Bear-lane 
In  Fenchurch-ftreet,  where  the  church  and  pump 

flood 
Leadenhall-ftreet,  between  the  Eaft-India-houfe 

and  pump 
Lime-ftreet 
And  the  Weigh-houfe  yard. 


4  carts. 
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b 

4 
4 
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And  that  all  carts  ftanding  in  Thames-ftreet  fliall  ftand 
on  the  fouth  fide  only  of  the  faid  ftreet;  and  all  this  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting,  for  the  firft  offence,  five  (hillings, 
and  for  every  other,  ten  fhillings ;  and  for  non-payment 
to  be  fufpended  from  working. 

What  fort  of  cart-wheels  fhall  be  ufed  in  London,  &c. 
2  Will,  and  Mar.  Jiat.  2.  c.  8.  /.  19.  3  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  12.  f.  16.  Penalty  on  carmen  riding  on  their  carts 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  1  Geo.  I.  Jiat.  2.  c.  57.  f.  8. 
Or  within  ten  miles  of  London.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  f.  8. 
Riding  on  carts  generally  prohibited.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  16. 
/  7.  TfiGeo.  II.  c.  22.  f.  9.  The  loads  of  carts  in  Lon- 
don reftrained.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  6.  Carts  to  be  drawn  with 
three  horfes  only.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  f.  I.  14  Geo.  II. 
c.  42.  /.  6.  i8G«>.  II.  c.  33.  /  3.  Carts  to  be  drawn 
with  four  horfes.  16  Geo  II.  c.  29.  With  five  horfes 
having  broad-wheels.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  30. /■  4  and  6.  Carts 
to  be  numbered,  and  to  have  the  owner's  name  upon  them. 
[8  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  /  4.  On  changing  property,  new 
owner's  name  to  be  affixed.  30  Geo.  11.  c.  22.  /.  5. 
Carriages  travelling  with  goods  for  hire,  to  be  deemed 
common  ftage-waggons.     30  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  f.  13. 

CARTHAGENA  is  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  New 
Caftile,  whofe  capital  (of  the  fame  name)  is  feated  on  the 
north  fea,  though  very  diftant  from  Porto-Bello,  to  which 
it  is  hardly  inferior  for  its  trade,  and  greatly  exceeds  it  in 
grandeur,  populoufnefs,  and  riches.  It  is  one  of  the  beft 
ports  in  the  world,  and  therefore  made  ufe  of  by  the  gal- 
leons for  wintering,  when  they  are  obliged  to  pafs  that 
feafon  in  thefe  parts,  and  where  they  often  call  on  other 
occafions;  befides  which,  this  place  maintains  a  great 
trade,  with  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  no  fmall  contraband  one  with  Jamaica  and  Curacoa. 
It  is  here  alfo,  that  the  revenues  of  his  catholic  majefty, 
and  the  effects  of  particulars,  are  brought  from  New  Ca- 
ftile, and  the  other  three  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  to  be 
fent  home  by  the  galleons ;  thefe  commodities  are  gold, 
filver,  drugs,  medicinal  plants,  fpices,  and  all  other  fhipped 
from  Porto-Bello,  befides  fome  emeralds  from  the  mines, 
near  the  city  of  St.  Fe  de  Bagetta.     See  Porto-Bello. 

CARTHAMUS.  The  feeds  of  carlhamus,  which  are 
the  part  of  the  plant  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes  (for  the  flowers  are  feldom  ufed)  have  been  in  all  ages 
reckoned  among  the  purgatives ;  though  even  thefe  have 
at  length  become  almoft  ftrangers  to  the  apothecaries  (hops. 
Thefe  feeds,  when  in  perfection,  are  white,  fmooth, 
about  three  lines  long,  angular  on  one  fide,  and  roundifh 
on  the  other.  They  contain,  under  a  hard  bark,  a 
whitifh  pulp  of  a  fweet  tafte,  followed  with  an  acrid  and  a 
naufeous  one.     When  good,  they  fink  in  water. 

CARTWRIGHTS  TIMBER,  is  that  which  is  ufed 
by  the  cartwrigbts  and  coachmakers.  The  timber  is  of  two 
forts,  particularly,  elm-timber,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
cartwrights  work,  namely,  the  round  timber,  and  the 
hewn  timber. 

The  round  timber  is  that  which  is  flill  in  logs  or 
blocks,  that  is,  which  has  not  yet  been  fquared  with  the 
faw,  and  has  the  bark  upon  it  ftill  ;  but  has,  neverthe- 
lefs,  been  cut  to  a  certain  length,  proportionable  to  the 
work  in  which  the  cartwright  would  ufe  it. 

Hewn  timber  is  that  which  has  been  fquared  with  the 
faw,  and  reduced  to  the  thicknefs  and  fize  proper  for  other 
works  of  the  cartwrights. 
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With  the  round  timber  they  make  the  naves,  or  ftocks, 
of  the  wheels,  the  coach  beams,  the  joints,  &c.  The 
hewn  timber  ferves  to  make  the  coach  ftandards,  poles, 
beams,  &c. 

Rules  concerning  elm  timber. 

The  round  timber  for  naves,  or  ftocks,  or  wheels,  ought 
to  be  fix  feet  and  an  half  high,  and  ten  inches  diameter, 
at  leaft,  at  the  thinneft  end  ;  thofe  pieces  which  are  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  inches  diameier  are  reckoned  the  beft, 
becaufe  they  may  ferve  for  thelargeft  cart-wheels. 

The  round  timber  for  axle-trees  muft  be  fix  feet  long, 
and  from  feven  to  eight  inches  diameter. 

The  pieces  defigned  for  poles  ought  to  be  of  feveral  fizes, 
according  as  they  are  intended  for  coaches,  or  for  other 
carriages.  Thofe  for  coaches  muft  meafure  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  the  others  from  twelve  to  fifteen, 
without  any  knots,  and  be  well  bent. 

For  the  joints,  the  pieces  muft  be  two  feet  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  or  even  three  feet. 

Rules  far  hewn  timber  ufed  by  cartwrights. 

The  pieces  of  timber  for  fupporting  the  ftandard  of  a 
coach  muft  be  cut  fix  feet  and  an  half  long,  fix  or  feven 
inches  broad,  and  four  or  five  inches  thick. 

The  ftandards  of  fix  feet  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  five 
or  fix  inches  broad,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick. 

And  the  poles  nine  feet  long,  three  inches  and  an  half 
fquare  at  the  fmalleft  end,  and  four  inches  at  the  thickeft 
end. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  are  feveral  other  pieces  of 
elm  timber  ufed  in  the  cartwrigbts  bufincfs ;  which  they 
themfelvescut,  the  timber-merchants  leaving  feveral  pieces, 
in  the  form  of  round  timber,  of  divers  fizes  and  lengths, 
for  which  there  are  no  fettled  tules,  the  workmen  chufing 
them  at  the  fales,  or  in  the  timber-yards,  according  as 
they  find  them  proper  for  the  feveral  works  wherein  they 
would  ufethem. 

CARVER.  Carving  is  a  very  ingenious  art,  divided 
into  feveral  branches,  performed  by  the  chair-carver,  the 
frame-carver,  the  boufe  carver,  and  the  flnp-carver ;  all 
which,  being  feparate  bufinefles,  may  be  feen  under  their  fe 
veral  articles. 

CARYOPHYLLUS  AROMATICUS.  Aromatic  cloves 
are  the  unripe  fruit  of  a  tree,  in  fhape  fomewhat  refembling 
a  fliort  thick  nail.  They  are  almoft  four  fquare,  of  a  rufty 
colour  inclining  to  black,  about  half  an  inch  long.  At 
the  larger  end  (hoot  out  from  the  four  angles  four  little 
points  like  a  ftar,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a  round 
ball  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  reft  of  the  fruit ;  this  is 
hollow,  and  compofed  of  little  leaves,  which,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  expand  into  a  flower;  this  part  is  very  apt  to 
be  rubbed  off.  Cloves  are  of  a  ftrong,  though  agreeable, 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  hot  biting  tafte.  When  frefh,  they 
yield,  upon  preffing,  a  thick,  reddifh  fragrant  oil ;  and 
upon  diftillation  with  water,  a  copious  aromatic,  efiential 
oil  of  a  light  colour,  which  grows  deeper  upon  keeping : 
this  oil  finks  in  water.  Chufe  fuch  cloves  as  are  of  the 
darkeft  colour,  weighty,  oily,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and 
which,  upon  tailing,  almoft  burn  the  tongue,  and  have  a 
fort  of  rich  moifture.  They  grow  in  the  Molucca  Iflands, 
near  the  equator,  and  are  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the 
I  (land  of  Tyrnate.  The  Dutch,  bring  them  to  Holland, 
whence  they  are  imported  to  us.  Great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  choice  of  them ;  for  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
robbed  of  their  efiential  oil. 

Cloves  are  ufed  as  fpice  in  foods,  and  make  an  ingredient 
in  molt  of  the  family  wines,  or  fpirituous  cordials.  They 
are,  in  medicine,  carminative  and  good  againft  all  diftem- 
pers  of  the  head  arifing  from  cold  caufes.  They  ftrengthen 
the  fight,  and  will  alone  cure  many  kinds  of  head-achs : 
they  are  alfo  good  againft  faintings  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  againft  crudities  in  the  ftomach.  They  are 
given  from  three  grains  to  fix  or  eight  for  a  dofc,  but  are 
feldom  ufed  fingly,  or  in  their  crude  ftate.  There  is  an 
efiential  oil  obtained  from  them  per  defcenfum,  or  by  diftilla- 
tion in  the  common  way,  which  poffeffes  all  their  virtues, 
and  in  which  form  they  are  generally  ufed.  This  oil  is 
carminative,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pills  of  the  rougher 
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cathartics.  It  is  alfo  good  as  an  external  application  td 
carious  bones,  and  is  one  of  the  ufual  remedies  for  the 
tooth-ach.  Its  dofe  internally  is  no  more  than  a  drop  or 
two. 

The  autophylli  are  fcarce  every  met  with  in  our  fhops. 
The  Dutch  preferve  them,  while  frefh,  by  way  of  a  fweet- 
meat,  and  are  fond  of  them  after  meals,  to  promote  di- 
geftion. 

Ray  and  Herman  do  not  allow  the  caryopbyllus  regius,  or 
royal  clove  (fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  from  their  opinion  of 
its  virtues,  or  rather  of  its  rarity)  to  be  a  diftincTt  fpecies, 
but  only  a  lufus  naturie  of  the  common  clove.  Hilt's  Hijh 
Mat.  Med. 

CAS,  Caxa,  Cayas,  Cache,  Casse,  and  Casie, 
is  a  fmall  money  of  lead,  and  the  fcum  of  copper  mixed ; 
its  principal  currency  is  at  Bantam,  and  the  reft  of  the  Ifle 
of  Java,  and  in  fome  neighbouring  iflands.  This  money 
made  at  Chinchen,  a  city  in  China,  is  a  little  thinner  than 
a  double  of  France,  and  has  a  hole  bored  in  the  middle,  by 
which  many  of  them  are  ftrung  together;  this  firing,  called 
zfanta,  has  two  hundred  caxas,  which  are  worth  nine  de- 
niers;  five  fantas,  tied  in  a  bundle,  make  one  thoufand 
caxas,  called  a  fapocou,  which  makes  three  Dutch  ftivers 
and  nine  deniers.  There  is  nothing  more  brittle  than  this 
money,  fo  that  if  it  falls  it  certainly  breaks  in  many  pieces ; 
and  if  it  lies  but  one  night  in  falt-water,  they  ftick  fo  clofe 
together,  that  more  than  half  is  broke  in  their  feparation. 
The  Malayans  call  them  cas ;  but  in  the  language  of 
Java,  they  are  called  pitis.  There  are  two  forts  of  them, 
great  and  fmall ;  the  latter  are  thofe  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  whofe  value  is  fo  fmall,  that  three  hundred  thoufand  of 
them  are  only  worth  about  fifty-fix  guilders,  and  five 
ftivers  of  Holland  ;  the  biggeft  are  the  old  ones,  of  which 
fix  thoufand  are  worth  a  piece  of  eight,  and  are  very  little 
different  from  the  caches  of  China,  and  the  cajfies  of 
Japan. 

CASAN,  Cazan,  or  Kasan,  a  kingdom  in  Mufco- 
vian  Tartary,  which  the  Ruffians  call  Czartjlow.  Carouf- 
ioy  was  formerly  fubjedt  to  its  own  princes,  who  were 
efteemed  powerful  monarchs,  but  was  fubdued  by  the  czar 
Bazilowitz,  to  which  was  added  the  kingdom  of  Ajlracan  ; 
fince  which  thefe  two  kingdoms  have  been  looked  on  as 
the  two  richeft  jewels  in  the  czarifh  diadem:  this  of  Cafan, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary  richnefs  and  fertility  ;  that 
of  Ajlracan,  on  account  of  its  vaft  and  valuable  traffic. 

Cafan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Vaitka, 
and  Permia;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Tumsean  Tartary  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Barkiria,  Bulgaria,  and  Aftracan ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  Lower  Novogrod  and  Mufcovy,  properly  fo 
called.  It  is  watered  by  the  two  rivers  Wolga  and  Kama, 
which  run  through  it,  and  enrich  both  its  foil  and  its 
traffic. 

Cafan,  a  large  and  populous  city,  the  feat  of  a  Ruffian 
metropolitan,  is  fituate  on  a  fine  fpacious  plain,  on  the 
river  Cafanka,  about  feven  verftes  from  the  place  where  it 
falls  into  the  Wolga,  in  latitude  58  deg.  38  min. 

It  is  excellently  fituated  for  being  well  fupplied  with 
all  manner  of  neceffaries  and  provifions,  by  land  and  wa- 
ter, and  which  are  here  in  great  plenty  and  cheapnefs. 

CASAVA,  Gasava,  or  Gazana,  is  an  Eaft-Indian, 
filver  coin,  and  one  of  the  roupies  current  in  the  dominions 
of  the  grand  mogul,  efpecially  at  Amadabath. 

CASBEQUE,  ot-Kabesque,  is  a  fmall  copper  coin, 
only  made,  and  current  in  Perfia ;  it  is  worth  about  fix 
deniers  Tournois,  and  the  demi  cabefque  one  half.  Pul  is 
the  common  name  for  all  copper  money  in  Perfia. 

CASCHGAR.     See  Boucharie. 

CASE-HARDENING,  a  method  of  rendering  the  fur- 
face  of  iron  fo  hard  as  to  refift  the  file,  or  any  edged  tool. 

The  art  of  cafe-hardening  is  a  leffer  degree  of  fteel- 
making,  and  is  performed  by  baking  the  iron  inftruments 
in  a  kind  of  oven,  ftratified  with  powdered  charcoal,  hoofs, 
horns,  and  the  like,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  air:  by  which 
means  the  inftruments  acquire  a  kind  of  coat  of  fteel  fome 
depth  below  their  furface. 

CASH,  in  commerce,  the  ftoek  of  ready  money  which 
a  merchant,  &c.  has  at  his  difpofal. 

The  managament  of  cajh  of  a  feparate  or  joint  trader,  in 

fociety  or  partnerfhip,  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 

render  trade  fuccefsful.     With   regard  to  the  former,  he 

fhould  always  have  his  eye  upon  that  efiential  account,  in 
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order  to  anfwer  all  demands,  and  to  procure  payment  of 
debts  when  due. 

Among  partners,  the  conduct  of  their  traffic  fliould  be 
fo  divided  between  the  concerned,  as  to  fuit  each  others 
talents  and  difpofition.  Thus  the  bufinefs  fhould  be  divided 
between  them,  both  with  regard  to  the  buying  and  felling 
of  merchandizes,  keeping  the  cojh,  and  the  ledger;  and 
feeing  to  what  particular  part  of  the  bufinefs  each  is  moft 
fitly  adapted.  He  who  is  of  an  active  ftirring  temper,  is 
more  proper  for  buying  and  felling,  than  he  who  is  of  a 
more  fedate  difpofition,  and  loves  eafe  and  reft.  There- 
fore the  more  active  fhould  be  employed  in  the  buying  and 
felling  of  merchandizes,  the  more  fedate  in  keeping  the 
ledger  and  cafh ;  becaufe,  having  lefs  vivacity,  he  may  be 
more  circumfpect  in  the  management  of  fedentary  bufinefs, 
than  if  he  were  more  active.  And,  indeed,  the  fuccefs  of 
pnrtnerfhip  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  prudence 
and  good  order  of  him  who  keeps  the  cafn  and  the  books  ; 
which  confifts  in  keeping  the  books  without  the  leaft  con- 
fufion,  in  knowing  initantaneoufly  what  is  due  to  the 
partnerfhip,  or  what  it  owes,  and  in  calling  in  debts  regu- 
larly, to  anfwer  all  emergencies. 

The  moft  important  of  all  is  the  management  of  the 
cafli.  That  does  not  confift  only  in  receiving  and  paying, 
which  is  very  eafy  :  he  who  manages  it  is  to  take  care  of 
many  other  things,  from  which  the  whole  profperity  of  the 
partnerfhip  muft  proceed.  For  which  reafon  he  is  to  mind 
two  things  chiefly;  firft,  that  there  be  always  money 
enough  in  cafh  to  pay  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  their 
correfpondents  and  manufacturers  draw  upon  them  ;  and, 
in  cafe  they  keep  manufactories,  the  bills  or  notes  for  mo- 
nies borrowed,  in  order  to  buy  the  requifite  materials,  and 
to  pay  workmen,  that  the  courfe  of  bufinefs  may  be  by  no 
means  interrupted. 

Secondly,  he  muft  call  in  the  debts  regularly;  for,  as 
the  cafh  exhaufts,  it  muft  be  timely  replenifhed. 

Laftly,  he  who  keeps  the  account  of  cafh  ought  to  be  like 
a  good  pilot,  who  wifely  forefees  the  ftorms  that  may  hap- 
pen, during  the  time  of  the  partnerfhip,  particularly  if  they 
have  manufactories  which  depend  on  the  fafhion;  fuch  as 
wrought- fluffs,  that  are  in  vogue,  according  as  people's 
fancy  leads  them,  and  for  which  there  is  not  the  fame  de- 
mand at  all  times.  They  who  deal,  for  inftance,  in  gold, 
filver,  iilk,  and  flowered  fluff,  if  there  happen  to  be  a 
public  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  fovereign  prince,  or  any 
of  the  royal  family,  will  find  the  fale  of  fuch  goods  at  a 
ftand  ;  and  "yet  they  muft  duly  pay  what  they  owe,  and 
flill  uphold  their  manufactories,  which  muft  by  no  means 
ftand  ftill,  upon  fuch  a  temporary  occafion. 

This  is  a  very  bad  time  for  thofe  fort  of  traders ;  their 
merchandizes  remaining  dead  in  the  warehoufes ;  their 
debtors,  who  deal  by  retail,  not  being  able  to  pay  what 
they  owe,  becaufe  their  trade  is  alfo  at  a  ftand  ;  yet  their 
creditors  will  be  paid,  and  thus  the  cafh  becomes  inevitably 
exhaulled.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  he  who  keeps  the  cafh 
ought  timely  to  think  of  prudential  expedients,  in  order  to 
raife  money.  To  which  end  there  are  three  that  naturally 
prefent  themfelves ;  the  firft  is,  to  apply  to  the  debtors ; 
the  fecond,  to  negociate  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  the  third, 
to  have  recourfe  to  particular  friends. 

At  fuch  conjunctures  little  dependence  is  to  be  made  on 
the  company's  debtors,  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to  pay, 
by  reafon  of  the  ftagnation  of  their  branch  of  trade;  yet 
this  is  a  time  in  which  they  muft  be  ufed  with  tendernefs 
and  indulgence,  that  they  may  not  be  neceffitated  to  break. 
The  credit  for  negociating  bills  of  exchange  is  uncertain, 
as  depending  on  the  caprice  of  men,  more  especially  at  fuch 
critical  times ;  fo  that  little  ftrefs  is  to  be  then  laid  upon  it. 

The  fafeft  expedient,  at  fuch  conjunctures,  feems  to  be 
to  have  recourfe  to  particular  friends,  who  are  monied-men, 
and  who  will  not  refufe  to  lend  a  trader,  if  they  can  do  it 
with  fafety. 

All  thefe  confiderations  will  occur  to  the  fenfible  man  of 
bufinefs,  who  has  the  conduct  of  the  cafh,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  his  trade  and  credit,  that  he  may  not  be  furprized  : 
for  which  purpofe,  he  ought  always  to  have  before  him  a 
ballance  or  account  of  the  company's  debtors  and  creditors, 
that  he  may  know  the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  in  order  to  call 
in  the  active  debts,  or  to  renew  the  bills  or  notes  for  the 
paffive  debts,  when  fuch  bills  or  notes  are  become  due. 
And,  in  cafe  the  money  fails,  he  muft  be  very  diligent  in 


both  thefe  particulars,  and  examine  very  carefully,  whether 
thofe  whom  they  entruft  with  merchandizes,  are  punctual 
in  their  payments  ;  whether  they  be  careful  and  prudent  in 
their  way  of  bufinefs,  in  order  not  to  truft  them  too  much, 
or  imprudently ;  for  it  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumftances  and  credit  of  thofe  with 
whom  we  deal. 

The  partner  who  keeps  the  cafh  ought  to  know,  that  if 
he  be  negligent  in  calling  in  the  active  debts,  he  does  two 
great  and  irreparable  prejudices  to  the  partnerfhip.  The 
firft  is,  that  a  merchant,  who  is  able  to  pay  to-day,  will 
perhaps  prove  infolvent  to-morrow,  and  may  break  by 
fome  unforefeen  accident;  whereby  a  part,  not  the  whole 
of  the  profit,  which  the  partners  (hall  have  made,  may  be 
loft.  The  fecond  is,  that  there  being  no  money  in  cafh, 
if  the  partners  are  obliged  to  borrow  any,  the  high  intereft 
they  muft  pay  will  fwallow  up  all  their  profit,  and  very 
often  their  capital  alfo.  Thefe  plain  obfervations  may  be  of 
no  little  advantage,  efpecially  to  young  and  unexperienced 
traders. 

Remarks  on  cafh  in  a  national  light. 

From  the  circulation  of  the  cafh  of  private  traders,  or 
gentlemen,  we  may,  in  fome  meafure,  judge  of  that  of  a 
nation,  and  what  quantity  is  competent  for  the  circulation 
of  the  commerce  thereof.  To  trace  things  from  their  firft 
principles :  before  the  ufe  of  money,  we  may  naturally 
enough  confiderthe  proprietors  of  lands  as  employing  ftaves, 
fervants,  or  vaffals,  to  procure  them  the  conveniencies  of 
life.  On  this  fuppofition,  the  proprietors  muft  have  as 
much  allowed  them  of  the  produce  of  the  land  as  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  maintain  them  and  their  children. 

Since  the  the  ufe  of  money,  it  is  further  natural  to  judge, 
that  when  its  quantity,  by  altercations,  gradually  found 
out  a  par,  or  proportion,  to  the  other  commodities,  the 
land-proprietors  allowed  thofe  who  worked  for  them,  fo 
much  money  per  annum.,  or  per  diem,  as  anfwered  to  their 
fubfiftence,  and  that  of  their  children,  according  to  the 
manner  of  living  to  which  they  were  ufed.  If  the  proprie- 
tors gave  them  lefs,  they  could  not  fubfift  j  if  they  gave 
them  more,  others  would  have  offered  themfelves  to  work 
for  them  cheaper,  by  which  the  proportion  of  men's  wages 
in  money  was  readily  found  out. 

In  like  manner,  the  uncertain  wages  of  all  undertakers 
have  found  out  their  proportion,  according  to  the  gain  and 
manner  of  living  wherewith  thofe  of  that  order  contented 
themfelves. 

Suppofe  an  equal  quantity  of  cafh,  or  money,  to  circu- 
late conftantly  in  a  place,  the  proportion  of  money  which 
every  body  brings  to  market,  according  to  the  means  of 
fubfifting  which  he  hath,  naturally  keeps  the  altercations 
at  market  (cceteris  paribus)  in  an  uniform  Situation  ;  and 
the  variation  of  prices,  in  the  ordinary  commodities  of  con- 
ftant  confumption,  proceed  only  from  inequalities,  when 
fome  inhabitants  fpend  more  in  one  week  than  they  do  in 
another. 

But  the  greater  variations  proceed  from  good  or  bad 
years  of  vent,  and  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  the  commo- 
dities. 

To  come  to  the  nature  of  the  circulation  of  money, 
let  us  confider  the  proprietor  of  a  large  landed  eftate,  which 
he  keeps  in  his  own  hands,  and  who  has  all  forts  of  la- 
bourers, fervants,  tradefmen,  overfeers,  &c. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  alfo,  that  feveral  of  thefe  overfeers 
and  tradefmen,  to  whom  the  land-proprietor  ufually  gave 
an  allowance  in  commodities,  for  their  maintenance,  and 
the  propagation  of  children,  had,  by  their  oeconomy,  from 
time  to  time,  faved  a  good  part  of  the  faid  commodities, 
and  then  exchanged  them  with  Americans  for  money,  at 
fuch  price  as  has  been  determined  in  the  altercations  be- 
tween them.  Let  it  be  imagined,  likewife,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  on  the  faid  eftate  are  fond  of  filver,  and 
willingly  receive  it  as  a  pledge  for  the  commodities  they 
lend  to,  or  barter  with  each  other ;  and  reciprocally  take 
and  give  it,  in  abfolute  barter,  finding  it  fo  generally  in 
requeft,  that  they  may  have  their  commodities  for  it 
again,  with  little  variation  of  price,  whenever  they 
want  them. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  fixed  quantity  of  this  money  circulating 
on  this  eftate,  as  two  thoufand  ounces  of  filver,  and  that 
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fubdivided  into  feveral  fmall  pieces,  as  is  the  current  mo- 
ney in  a  ftate. 

If  the  proprietor  himfelf  has  purchafed  thefe  two  thou- 
fand ounces  of  filver  from  the  Americans,  or  dug  them  out 
of  his  own  ground,  it  will  come  to  the  fame  thing,  pro- 
vided he  exchanges  and  barters  them  with  the  other  inha- 
bitants, his  dependents,  for  the  commodities  which  the  land 
produces,  and  whereby  they  all  fubfift. 

Let  it  be  again  conceived,  that  the  proprietor,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  keeping  his  eftate  in  his  own  hands,  and 
employing  fo  many  different  overfeers,  labourers,  tradef- 
men,  &c.  chufing  to  live  out  of  his  own  landed  eftate, 
lets  it  in  parcels  to  feveral  of  his  own  overfeers,  on  the 
ordinary  foot  that  lands  are  let  in  England,  and  leaves  the 
tradefmen  to  fet  up  as  undertakers,  for  the  fupplying,  as 
they  can,  the  inhabitants,  and  himfelf  and  family.  Sup- 
pofe  the  quantity  of  money  at  which  he  lets  this  eftate,  be 
one  thoufand  ounces  of  filver  per  annum. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  England,  that  a  farmer 
makes  three  rents  ;  viz.  the  principal  rent  he  pays  the  pro- 
prietor ;  a  fecond  rent  for  the  charge  of  his  farm,  and  the 
wages  of  his  fervants ;  and  a  third  rent  for  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily, whereon  to  fubfift,  and  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
d/en. This  opinion  is  founded  on  experience,  which  fhews, 
that  of  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  of  equal  goodnefs, 
the  produce  of  one  hundred  acres  fold  at  market  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  pay  the  principal  rent  to  the  landlord,  or  proprie- 
tor. But  in  France  and  Germany,  and  other  countries, 
the  proprietors  feem  different ;  in  feveral  parts  of  France, 
the  proprietors  have  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
free,  which  makes  the  farmers,  and  all  dependent  on  them, 
live  fo  much  the  worfe. 

This  (hould  give  our  farmers  and  country  people,  in 
general,  a  juft  notion  of  the  difference,  by  living  under  a 
French  government  and  an  Englifh  one,  according  to  the 
fteady  conftitution  of  our  kingdom ;  which,  agreeably  to 
the  judgment  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  of  men,  can  as  little 
fublift  by  abfolute  monarchy,  as  by  republicanifm  or  oli- 
garchy. 

In  this  ceconomy  the  tradefmen,  who  have  fet  up  for 
undertakers,  buy  of  the  farmers,  &c.  their  materials ;  the 
clothier  buys  wool  of  the  farmer,  the  tanner  hides,  the 
baker  wheat,  the  butcher  oxen,  fheep,  &c.  the  land-pro- 
prietor, for  the  ufe  of  his  family,  buys  what  he  wants  of 
all  thefe,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  each  of  them  a  portion 
of  two  thoufand  ounces  of  filver  to  fet  up.  And,  as  the 
land-proprietor  is  paid  one  thoufand  ounces  of  filver  by  his 
farmer  once  a  year,  he  pays  the  faid  quantity  of  money  to 
them  for  that  wherewith  they  fupply  him,  by  which  they 
are  reimburfed  the  fums  they  had  advanced  in  their  un 
dertakings,  and  find  alfo  a  maintenance  for  themfelves  and 
children. 

The  a£lors  in  regard  to  the  fecond  rent,  viz.  the  tradef- 
men and  undertakers,  fmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  fo  far  as 
they  are  affiftant  to  the  farmer ;  the  labourers,  fervants, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  famer ;  pay  and  receive  of  the  far- 
.mer,  and  one  another  reciprocally,  one  thoufand  ounces 
per  annum,  according  to  the  fuppofition. 

The  farmers  themfelves,  who  are  the  aftors  in  regard  to 
the  third  rent,  and  have  a  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
eftate  free,  fuppofing  they  fave  and  lay  up  nothing,  create 
alfo  for  extraordinary  expences  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  or  for  the  better  conveniency  of  living,  a  circu- 
lation alfo  of  one  thoufand  ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  ac- 
cording to  this  fuppofition  :  and  fo,  upon  the  whole,  if  the 
eftate  be  let  for  one  thoufand  ounces  of  filver  per  annum, 
it  feems  to  require  three  thoufand  ounces  of  filver  to  carry 
on  the  circulation  of  the  three  rents,  if  the  payments  be 
made  once  a  year. 

But,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  farmer  pays  the 
labourer  in  villages  with  corn  and  commodities  for  their 
work ;  that  fuch  part  of  the  land  as  maintains  the  far- 
mer's horfes  requires  no  circulation  or  barter  in  money ; 
that  the  fubfiftence  of  the  farmer's  fervants  and  family  re- 
quires no  money,  fince  they  often  kill  their  own  meat, 
and  brew  their  own  drink,  and  bake  their  own  bread  ;  and 
fince  no  more  money  feems  requifite  than  for  what  the  un- 
dertakers and  tradefmen  do,  and  there  being  little  of  that 
required  in  villages,  but  for  clothing,  carpenters  work, 
fmiths  work,  and  the  taylors,  fhoe-makers,  and  the  like  : 
whereas,  all  the  proprietor's  expence  in  his  family,  fince 
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he  has  no  land  in  his  own  hands,  is  fupplied  by  the  under- 
taker ;  from  which  confideration  it  fhould  feem,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents  docs  not  require  near  fo 
much  as  the  fingle  rent  of  the  proprietor,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal fource  and  caufe  of  the  circulation  of  money. 

Yet  we  will  fuppofe,  that  the  circulation  of  the  two 
laft  rents  together  are  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  icnt. 

So  that  if  the  produce  of  all  the  land  and  labour  in  the 
eftate  in  queftion  is  equal  to  three  thoufand  ounces  of  fil- 
ver, the  exchange  and  barter  of  the  faid  produce  among 
the  a6tors  of  the  three  rents  will  require  but  two  thoufand 
ounces  of  filver  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  whole, 
and  make  all  the  payment,  once  a  year. 

But  if  the  land-proprietor  ftipulates  the  payment  of  his 
rent  with  the  farmer  once  in  fix  months  ;  and  if  all  the 
payments,  made  by  the  a<Etors  in  the  three  rents,  are  alfo 
made  once  in  fix  months,  one  thoufand  ounces  in  two 
payments  will  anfwer  two  thoufand  ounces  in  one  pay- 
ment. 

And,  if  all  the  payments  aremade  quarterly,  five  hun- 
dred ounces  will  anfwer  the  whole  circulation;  and  it  of- 
ten happens,  that  the  farmers  pay  but  a  quarter's  rent  to 
the  proprietors  at  a  time,  and  it  is  obfervable  in  the  coun- 
try, that  there  is  feldom  more  money  in  villages  than  what 
will  anfwer  a  quarter's  rent. 

And,  as  the  different  kinds  of  the  produces  of  land 
feem  to  anfwer  and  correfpond  to  the  four  feafons  of  the 
year,  it  feems  natural  to  judge,  that  the  wheels  of  cajh- 
circulation  and  barter  of  commodities  are  fet  a-gou;2  f°ur 
times  in  a  year,  and  in  many  countries  the  rents  are  ttipu- 
lated  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  this  land-proprietor  and  feveral 
others  to  live  together  in  the  common  center  of  their  lands, 
where  they  form  a  city,  and  draw  thither  moft  of  the  un- 
dertakers and  tradefmen,  who  fupply  their  families,  and 
one  another.  As  almoft  every  thing  is  carried  on  and  fup- 
plied in  a  city  by  undertakers,  fo  almoft  all  the  barter  re- 
quires money ;  but  then,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  circula- 
tion of  money  is  very  quick,  all  the  undertakers  and  tradef- 
men commonly  paying  their  workmen  and  journeymen 
once  a  week,  and  feveral  families  paying  their  expences 
daily  at  market. 

But  thefe  fmall  parcels  of  money,  which  go  and  come 
fo  frequently  and  quick  in  feveral  fmall  rivulets  of  barter, 
are  gathered  together  again  in  lumps  by  the  undertakers, 
as  bakers,  butchers,  brewers,  &c.  and  paid  to  the  farmer, 
from  whom  all  commodities  are  bought ;  and  then  are  again 
paid  quarterly  to  the  land-proprietors,  out  of  whofe  hands 
they  are  again  fpread  into  the  rivulets  of  barter:  and  thefe 
payments  made,  the  proprietors  feem  to  be  the  principal 
objedt  to  judge  by  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion, there  being  no  great  fum  required  for  the  circulation 
of  the  other  two  rents.  Cities  are  efteemed  to  contain 
half  the  inhabitants  of  a  ftate,  and  to  make  more  than  half 
the  confumption  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Though  the  detail  of  the  circulation  of  money  in  a 
ftate  be  indefinite,  yet  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  it  is  not  incomprehenfible,  and  till  fomebody  has  the 
curiofity  to  examine  the  faid  detail,  and  endeavour  to  come 
at  better  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  it,  we  (hall  lay 
it  down  as  our  opinion  and  conjecture  of  the  matter  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  real  cajh  or  money  neceflary  to  carry  oaxhe 
circulation  and  barter  in  any  ftate,  is  nearly  one-third 
part  of  all  the  annual  rents  of  the  proprietors  of  the  faid 
ftate. 

Whether  money  be  fcarce  or  plenty  in  a  ftate,  this  pro- 
portion will  not  change;  becaufe  if  it  be  fcarce,  the  pro- 
prietor will  fell  his  land  for  lefs  money,  and  if  it  be  plenty, 
he  will  fell  it  for  more,  and  this  will  always  hold  good  in 
the  long  run.  But  if  the  circulation  of  money  be  flower 
or  quicker  generally  in  a  ftate,  the  proportion  of  money, 
required  in  a  circulation,  will  be  more  or  lefs. 

According  to  this  fuppofition,  if  two  thoufand  ounces  of 
filver  ferved  to  carry  on  all  the  circulation  on  the  eftate  we 
confidered,  the  proprietor's  rents  ought  to  have  been  fix 
thoufand  ounces,  and  the  three  rents  equal  in  value  to 
eighteen  thoufand  ounces,  and  confequently  the  money 
which  carries  on  the  circulation  and  barter  in  a  ftate  may 
be  efteemed  equal  in  value  to  the  ninth  part  of  the  annual 
product  of  the  lands  ofthe  faid  ftate. 
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Sir  William  Petty,  in  a  manufcript  writing  in  1685, 
fuppofes  frequently,  that  the  circulating  money  in  a  ftate  is 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  product  of  the  land  ; 
and  though  he  affigns  no  reafons  any  where  for  fuch  a  con- 
jecture, it  looks  as  if  his  great  experience  and  fagacity  had 
let  him  into  that  proportion. 

As  his  fuppofition  differs  from  what  has  been  fuggefted 
but  one-tenth,  we  fhould  readily  come  into  his  notion,  if 
it  were  able  to  lead  us  into  any  ufeful  knowledge ;  whereas, 
in  fixing  a  proportion  between  the  circulating  money  in  a 
ftate  and  the  rents  of  the  proprietors,  whereof  the  furn 
may  be  known  by  an  exact  land-tax,  the  knowledge  of 
the  actual  fum  of  money  requifite  in  circulation  may  be 
attained. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  foreign  trade  requires  no 
great  additional  fum  to  carry  on  its  circulation  in  a  ftate, 
when  the  ballance  of  trade  is  equal.  In  this  cafe  the  goods 
and  commodities  exported  pay  the  value  of  thofe  that  are 
imported ;  when  the  proprietors  confume  the  foreign  com- 
modities, they  pay  the  undertakers  of  the  foreign  trade 
what  they  had  advanced  for  them ;  and  thefe  pay  the  fame 
value  to  the  undertakers  of  the  exported  goods,  which 
compenfatethe  imported  ones;  this  is  all  paid  out  of  the 
firft  rent ;  and  where  the  actors  in  the  two  other  rents  con- 
fume  foreign  commodities,  the  money  neceffary  for  the 
circulation  of  the  faid  rents  alfo  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  it. 

All  the  influence  foreign  trade  feems  to  have  upon  the 
circulation  of  money  in  a  ftate  is,  that  it  fometimes  retards 
it,  and  makes  it  pafs  through  the  hands  of  more  under- 
takers and  brokers,  than  it  otherwife  would  do. 

If  the  proprietors  of  land  at  Paris  wear  Genoa  velvets 
to  the  value  of  ten  thoufand  ounces  of  filver,  and  thefe 
velvets  are  compenfated  by  ten  thoufand  ounces  value  in 
French  cloth,  the  proprietors  out  of  their  rents  pay  the 
velvet-merchant,  as  undertaker,  ten  thoufand  ounces ;  he 
pays  the  fum  to  the  Genoa  banker,  or  remitter ;  he  pays 
the  fame  to  the  cloth-merchant,  who  fends  French  cloth 
to  Genoa  on  his  bills  of  exchange.  But  if  the  proprietors 
at  Paris  wore  cloth  inftead  of  velvets,  they  would  pay  di- 
rectly the  ten  thoufand  ounces  to  the  cloth-merchant,  and 
fo  that  money  would  not  go  through  fo  many  hands ;  it  is 
in  this  fenfe  only  that  foreign  trade  can  affect  the  circula- 
tion of  money.    See  Circulation. 

CASHIER,  he  who  keeps  the  cajh,  or  the  money,  which 
it  is  his  bufinefs  to  receive  and  pay. 

CASK,  a  common  name  for  veffels  of  divers  kinds,  in 
contradiftinction  to  the  liquor  or  other  matter  it  contains. 
A  cajk  of  fugar  is  a  barrel  of  that  commodity,  containing 
from  eight  to  eleven  hundred  weight,  and  a  cajk  of  almonds 
is  about  three  hundred  weight. 

CASPIAN-SEA.  It  is  but  a  little  while  fince  we  had 
any  true  knowledge  of  the  Mafanderan,  or  Cafpian-fea, 
which  the  Perfians  call  Culfum.  It  is  beyond  difpute  the 
greateft  lake  in  the  univerfe,  being  fituated  between  the 
thirty-feventh  and  forty-feventh  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
the  feventy-feventh  and  eighty-third  degrees  of  longitude  ; 
its  waters  are  extremely  fait,  except  towards  its  fhores, 
where  they  are  freftiened  by  the  rivers  running  in  ;  and  it 
abounds  with  fturgeons,  falmons,  falmon-trout,  &c.  all 
which  fifh  come  in  the  fpring  to  feek  the  mouths  of  the 
frefh-water  rivers  ;  and  it  is  incredible  what  a  quantity  are 
yearly  taken  at  this  feafon ;  here  are  alfo  carps  and  breams, 
which  is  fomething  particular  in  a  fea,  whofe  water  is  na- 
turally fait ;  and  here  is  alfo  the  white-fifll,  called  by  the 
Ruffians,  bielluga,  which  is  peculiar  to -this  and  the  Black- 
Sea  ;  and  for  this  reafon  fome  pretend  that  thefe  two  feas 
have  a  fubterraneous  communication.  All  thefe  forts  of 
fifh  are  much  larger  and  fatter  than  elfewhere,  efpecially 
the  white-fifh,  which  have  been  taken  twenty  feet  long; 
they  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  pike,  with  the  tafte  of  a 
fturgeon.  The  Cafpian-Sea  has  nsither  flux  nor  reflux  ; 
and  only  the  port  of  Baku  (in  the  province  of  Schivan) 
on  all  its  weftern  coaft,  and  this  folely  for  fmall  veffels ; 
though  there  is  a  good  road  at  Terki,  where  veffels  may 
ride  in  fafety,  between  the  Ifle  of  Zezen  and  the  land. 
On  the  eaftern  coaft  is  the  port  of  Mankifchlakin  the  Cho- 
raffan,  which  is  excellent,  and  the  only  one  found  in  this 
fea;  but  being  unhappily  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  with 
all  this  eaftern  coaft,  it  is  of  very  little  ufe. 

CASSAVA,  Cassave,  Cassavi,  erCASSADA,  the 
root  of  a  ftirub,  which  the  French  call  manioc  or  manioque, 


and  the  Englifh  manihot.  Thefe  roots,  being  rafped  and 
baked,  are  what  is  properly  called  cajfava,  or  flour  of  ma- 
nihot, and  are  ufed  by  all  the  natives  of  America  inftead'of 
bread.  They  plant  cuttings  of  this  fhrub  in  new  grounds 
defigned  for  cacao-walks ;  not  only  becaufe  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  a  planter  for  the  food  of  his  negroes, 
but  alfo  to  prevent  the  growing  of  weeds,  and  to  fhade  the 
young  cacao-plants,  as  they  come  up,  whofe  tender  fhoots, 
and  even  their  fecond  leaves,  would  not  otherwife  be  able 
to  ftand  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  :  for  which  reafon 
they  delay  planting  the  cacao-nut,  till  the  manihot,  or 
cajfava-jbrub",  be  grown  high  enough  to  fhade  them. 

The  landreffes  ufe  the  fecula  of  the  cajfava  inftead  of 
ftarch,  to  ftarch  linen  with  ;  and  fome  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica mix  one-third  of  it  with  two-thirds  of  wheat-flour, 
and  make  bread  of  it,  which  is  very  white,  and  very  well 
tafted. 

CASSEN,  in  Arabia,  has  its  port  open  and  expofed  to 
aneaft-wind,  though  flickered  from  the  weft;  its  trade  is 
but  inconfiderable,  and  this  under  the  king's  immediate  di- 
rection. Some  veffels  come  here  with  rice,  dates,  and  a 
fort  of  clothing  made  of  hair  in  Perlia,  which  goods  are 
exchanged  for  olibanum,  aloes,  and  butter ;  and  the  pro- 
pereft  time  for  this  commerce  is  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July. 

CASSIA.  Cajfia  fijiuhris  is  a  round  pod  or  fruit  of  a 
tree,  fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  a  foot,  and  often- 
times more,  in  length.  The  outfide  is  a  dark  brown,  hard, 
woody  bark,  having  a  large  feam  running  the  whole 
length  on  one  fide,  and  another  left  viable  on  the  other. 
The  infide,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  is  divided  by 
a  great  number  of  parallel,  thin,  woody  plates,  or  parti- 
tions, placed  tranfverfely,  covered  with  a  foft  black  pulp 
of  a  fweetifh  tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony ;  with 
a  flattifh,  fmooth,  oval  feed  in  every  partition.  There 
are  two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  (hops :  the  one  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  the  other  from  the  Weft.  The 
canes  of  the  latter  are  generally  large,  rough,  thick- rinded, 
and  the  pulp  difagreeable  and  naufeous  :  thofe  of  the  former 
are  lefs,  fmoother ;  and  the  pulp  is  more  black,  Alining, 
and  of  a  fweet  and  not  difagreeable  tafte  :  this  fort  of  cajfia 
fijlularis  is  preferable  to  the  other.  The  pods  fhould  be 
weighty,  new,  and  not  making  a  rattling  noife  from  the 
feeds  being  loofe,  when  fhaken  :  the  pulp  fhould  be  black, 
fhining,  fweet,  not  harfh  (which  happens  from  the  fruit 
being  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe)  nor  fourifh,  which  is 
apt  to  turn  upon  keeping:  it  fliould  neither  be  too  dry, 
nor  too  moift;  nor  at  all  mouldy,  which  from  its  being 
kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moiftened  in  order  to  increafe  its 
weight,  it  is  very  fubject  to.  Sennertus  obferves,  that  the 
urine  is  apt  to  be  turned  of  a  green  colour  by  the  ufe  of 
this  fruit ;  and  fometimes,  when  a  great  quantity  has  been 
taken,  of  a  blackifli  colour.  The  pulp  of  cajfia  diflblved 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  kept  for  feveral  months 
in  a  cafk,  depofites  an  effential  fait  very  like  tar.     Lewis. 

The  frefli  pulp  of  cajfia  is  a  mild  and  an  extremely  fafe 
purge;  it  may  be  given  under  almoft  any  circumftances  to 
perfons  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  conftitutions ;  but  there  re- 
quires a  large  dofe  of  it  to  work.  It  is  given  with  fuccefs 
in  inflammatory  fevers,  and  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  kid- 
nies,  and  bladder.  It  is  eminent  fordoing  great  fervice  in 
many  cafes,  in  which  any  other  purge  would  do  mifchief 
by  its  irritation.  It  is  excellent,  alfo,  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, againft  that  painful  diforder,  habitual  coftivenefs ; 
and  it  will  often  do  good  in  head-achs,  and  many  chronic 
cafes,  where  little  might  be  expected  from  fo  gentle  a  me- 
dicine. 

Cajfia  is  given  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half 
for  a  dofe,  as  a  purge ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  given  fingly : 
it  is  the  bafis  of  the  famous  lenitive  electuary  of  the  fhops, 
and  of  many  other  compofitions  of  the  fame  intention  now 
grown  into  difufe. 

Diflblved  in  milk,  and  given  by  way  of  clyfter,  it  is  an 
excellent  relief  in  cafes  of  the  internal  haemorrhoids. 

There  is  a  diftinct  fpecies  of  cajfia  peculiar,  as  far  as  is 
hitherto  known,  to  the  Brazils.  We  fometimes  meet  with 
the  pods  of  this  fent  over  into  Europe.  They  are  much 
thicker,  and  their  external  coat  much  harder  than  the 
others,  and  are  of  a  fomewhat  compreffed  or  flatted  form. 
The  pulp  in  the  pods  is  of  a  brownifh  black  colour,  and 
of  a  bitterifh  difagreable  tafte.     This  is  an  aftringent,  if 
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taken  out  before  the  pods  are  ripe ;  but  a  purgative  like  the 
others,  if  taken  out  when  ripe.     Hill. 

Cassia  Licnea  is  a  fweet  wood,  not  unlike  the 
cinnamon,  and  comprized  among  merchandize  to  be 
garbled. 

CASSIDONY,  a  mineral  and  precious  ftone,  with 
veins  of  feveral  colours :  they  make  vafes  of  this  ftone. 
Some  imagine  that  thefe  vafes,  which  the  ancients  called 
murrbina,  and  which  they  valued  very  much,  were  made 
of  cajftdony  :  others  pretend  they  were  a  kind  of  porcelain, 
or  China  ware.     See  Porcelain. 

CASSONADE,  or  Castonade,  cafk-fugar,  orfugar 
put  into  calks,  or  chefts,  after  the  firft  purification,  but 
which  has  not  been  refined.  It  is  fold  either  in  powder  or 
in  lumps :  the  vvhiteft,  and  of  which  the  lumps  are  the 
largeft,  is  the  beft.  Many  imagine  that  it  fweetens  more 
than  loaf-fugar ;  but  then,  it  is  certain  that  it  yields  a  great 
deal  more  fcum.     See  Sugar. 

CASSUMMUNIAR,  is  a  tuberous  root,  which  comes 
from  the  Eaft-Indies.  Some  of  it  is  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
and  cut  into  tranfverfe  feftions,  marked  on  the  furface  with 
circles  like  galangal.  It  is  of  a  dufkifli  yellow  colour  within, 
a  bitter,  hot,  aromatic  tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat 
refembling  ginger. 

Cajfummuniar  was  not  at  all  known  to  the  ancients ; 
and  its  ufe  has  been  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  England. 

It  is  a  cardiac  and  fudorific,  and  is  a  very  famous  medi- 
cine in  nervous  cafes.  It  is  alfo  given  as  a  ftomachic  and 
carminative  with  fuccefs.  It  is  not  an  ingredient  in  any  of 
our  officinal  compofitions,  but  is  often  prefcribed  in  pow- 
ders, bolufl'es,  and  infufions,  among  other  aromatic  and 
ftomachic  medicines.  Its  dofe  in  powder  is  from  five  to 
fifteen  grains :  in  infufion,  the  common  proportion  is  a 
drachm,  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  the  pint. 

CASTAMBOLI,  which  is  two  days  journey  from  Ni- 
copolis,  makes  coarfe  buckrams  of  all  colours  to  above 
eighty  thoufand  dollars  value  yearly ;  of  which  a  part  goes 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  other  to  Caffa  and  Kily;  here 
is  alfo  gathered  a  considerable  quantity  of  wax  fent  to 
Smyrna ;  and  the  Perfians  carry  on  a  great  trade  here,  as 
they  do  at  Rupur,  a  day's  journey  from  Synopei 

CASTILLANE,  or  Castellan,  a  gold  coin,  which 
is  current  in  Spain.  It  is  worth  fourteen  rials  and  lixteen 
deniers,  or  three  livres  and  ten  fols  French  money,  upon 
the  footing  as  it  anciently  was. 

Castillane  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain  for  weigh- 
ing gold;  it  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pound  Spanilh 
weight,  which  is  one-feventh  per  cent,  lighter  than  the 
pound  mark- weight  of  Paris. 

Fifty  cajlillanes  make  a  mark,  fix  cajlillanes  and  two 
tomins  an  onnce  ;  eight  tomins  make  a  caftillane ;  every 
tomin  is  of  twelve  grains,  and  the  carat  contains  four 
grains. 

The  caftillane  is  alfo  in  ufe  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the 
mines  of  Chili  and  Potofi,  and  throughout  all  Spanifh 
America. 

What  they  commonly  call  a  weight  of  gold  in  Spain,  is 
always  understood  of  the  caftillane.  So  that  when  they 
fay,  ten  thoufand  weight  of  gold,  it  is  as  much  as  if  they 
faid,  the  weight  of  ten  thoufand  gold  cajlillanes. 

CASTILLE.  The  kingdom  of  New-Cajiille  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Old-Caftille,  from  which  it  is  every  way 
divided  by  mountains,  which  are  only  known  by  the  names 
of  the  countries  they  run  through.  On  the  eaft  it  is 
parted  from  Eftramadura,  by  another  chain  of  them,  called 
Guadelupe  and  La  Sarena ;  on  the  fouth  from  Andalufia, 
by  thofe  called  Sierra  Morena,  and  by  an  imaginary  line 
from  Murcia;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Segura,  and 
the  mountains  of  Almanza  and  Raquina  from  Valentia  ; 
and  from  Arragon,  by  thofe  of  Maya,  Daroka,  and  Mo- 
lina. The  length  of  this  kingdom,  from  fouth  to  north, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  pretty  near  the 
fame  in  breadth,  where  wideft,  but  its  figure  is  irregular 
in  the  latter.  The  country  being  all  inland,  and  furrounded 
with  fuch  high  mountains,  which  contract  the  fun's  rays, 
as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fupprefs  the 
free  paflage  of  the  cooling  fea-breezes,  its  climate  is  con- 
lequently  hotter  in  fummer,  and  colder  in  winter,  than 
thofe  which  lie  along  the  fea-coafts,  under  the  fame  lati- 
tude. It  is,  notwithstanding,  very  healthy,  and  its  foil 
generally  fertile. 
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Madrid  is  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  at  prefent, 
of  all  Spain.  It  is  fituated  on  a  chain  of  little  hills,  fur- 
rounded  with  high  mountains,  and  is  about  feven  miles  in 
circumference,  without  walls  or  fortifications,  but  con- 
taining feveral  grand  ftreets  and  fpacious  fquares.  There 
are  three  royal  palaces  here,  called  the  Palace  Royal,  the 
Cafa  del  Campo,  and  the  Buen  Retiro.  The  other  places 
of  confiderable  note  in  New  Caflille  are, 

Toledo,  built  on  a  high,  fteep,  and  craggy  rock,  almoft 
inacceffible  on  all  fides,  and  made  much  more  fo  by  the 
courfe  of  the  river  Tagus,  which  encompafTes  it  almoft 
round,  and  over  which  it  has  two  noble  bridges.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  arti- 
ficers, especially  in  the  filk  and  woollen  manufactures, 
which  two  branches  alone  are  faid  to  employ  ten  thoufand 
hands.  Toledo  is  about  thirty-fix  miles  diftant  from 
Madrid. 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna  is  delightfully  feated  on  the  river 
Tagus,  thirty-fix  miles  weft  from  Toledo,  and  is  much 
famed  for  its  woollen  manufacture  of  fluffs,  and  particu- 
larly for  an  extraordinary  kind  of  fine  earthen-ware,  that 
is  made  at  it. 

The  kingdom  of  Old-Caftille  was  formerly  part  of  the 
Roman  Tarraunenfts,  and  borders  all  the  way  on  the  fouth 
to  New-Cajlille,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  change  their  names  according  to  the 
places  of  note  they  pafs  through,  as  Motina,  Siguenca, 
Segovia,  &c.  by  that  chain  of  them  which  is  called  Sierra 
de  Tablada,  and  by  thofe  of  Pico  and  Banos,  from  Eftra- 
madura, on  the  weft;  and  by  thofe  of  Avala  and  Perina, 
with  the  little  rivers  of  Carrion,  Pifuerga,  and  Heban, 
from  Leon  on  the  north-weft.  It  is  parted  again  on  the 
north  from  Afturias  and  Bifcay,  by  another  ridge  of  hills 
branching  out  from  the  Pyrenees  ;  only  in  the  center,  be- 
tween thefe  two  provinces,  it  has  a  narrow  flip  of  land 
which  reaches  quite  to  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  laftly,  on  the 
eaft,  the  Ebro  and  mountains  of  Doca,  for  a  confide- 
rable length,  part  it  from  Navarre  and  Arragon.  The 
greateft  extent  of  this  province  from  north  to  fouth, 
reaches  from  4odeg.  10  min.  to  43  deg.  15  min.  of  lati- 
tude, and  from  1  deg.  30  min.  to  4deg.  10  min.  of  weft 
longitude;  that  is,  about  one  hundred  arid  eighty  miles, 
and  near  about  the  fame  number  from  eaft  to  weft ;  that 
is,  both  ways  taken  where  largeft,  for  its  figure  is  very 
irregular,  and  not  near  anfwerable  in  other,  parts.  The 
climate  here  differs  fomewhat  from  that  of  New-Cajlille, 
on  account  of  the  country  being  more  mountainous,  which 
makes  the  feveral  parts  vary  according  to  their  fituation, 
the  vallies  being  exceffive  hot,  and  the  upper  grounds  pro- 
portionably  cold  and  bleak :  but  upon  the  whole  the  foil  is 
generally  good.  Snow  covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
here  all  the  fummer,  and  is  carried  away  and  fold  in  the 
towns,  as  is  ufual  through  all  Spain,  to  cool  their  wine. 

Villadolid,  in  this  kingdom,  ftands  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Pifuerga,  on  a  pleafant  rifing  ground,  and  yields  a 
noble  profpedt  by  this  its  fine  fituation  and  grand  edifices. 
It  is  both  populous  and  opulent  by  means  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  which  is  here  the  beft  and  molt  confiderable 
in  all  Spain. 

CASTOR  is  the  inguinal  glands  of  the  beaver;  they 
are  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes,  covered  with  a  thick 
pelicle,  filled  with  an  unctuous  liquor,  which  grows  hard 
on  keeping,  and  is  of  an  acrid,  bitteriih,  naufeous  tafte, 
and  a  ftrong,  fragrant,  but  not  at  all  agreeable,  fmell. 
They  fhould  be  chofen  large,  weighty,  well-fed,  neither 
too  dry,  nor  too  moift,  of  a  brown  colour,  of  a  ftrong 
penetrating  fmell,  and  filled  with  a  hard,  brittle,  and  fria- 
ble fubftance,  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  interfperfed  with 
fine  membranes  and  fibres,  exquifitely  interwoven.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  cajlor  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops, 
which  are  named  from  the  places  whence  they  are  brought. 
The  beft  fort  is  the  Ruffian,  and  is  faid  to  come  from  Si- 
beria; this  is  in  large,  round,  hard  cods,  and  appears, 
when  cut,  of  a  red  liver-colour.  An  inferior  fort  is  brought 
from  Dantzick ;  this  is  generally  fat  and  moift.  The  worft 
of  all  is  that  of  New-England,  which  is  in  longilh,  hard, 
and  thin  cods.  Another  fort  is  brought  from  Hudfon's- 
bay,  in  fhape  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  New- England, 
but  of  a  far  better  quality,  of  a  very  ftrong  fmell  and  tafte, 
little  inferior  to  the  cajlor  which  comes  from  Dantzick. 
Cajlor,  boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  good  deal  of  its  fmell 
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to  the  vapour :  the  deception  taftes  bitter  and  very  nau- 
feous,  but  with  little  or  none  at  all  of  the  flavour  of  the 
cajlor.  Two  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  digefted 
upon  half  a  drachm  of  fine  Siberia  caftor,  powdered  and 
fifted,  extracted  a  reddifh  tinfture,  which  fmelt  and  tafted 
pretty  ftrong  of  the  caftor,  but  was  not  near  fo  bitter  and 
naufeous  as  the  deception  above.  Proof  fpirits  extracted  a 
lighter  tinfture  than  rectified,  and  which  did  not  tafte  fo 
ftrong  as  the  other.  The  remainder,  after  the  decodYion 
was  filtered  off,  being  gently  dried,  appeared  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  the  caftor,  and  had  very  little  tafte  or  fmell, 
though  it  did  not  feem  to  be  confiderably  dirninifhed  in 
quantity.  The  refidue  of  the  tinfture  made  with  proof 
fpirit  was  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  caftor,  had  very  little 
fmell,  and  a  flight  bitterifh  tafte.  What  remained  after 
the  tin&ure  made  with  rectified  fpirit,  was  of  a  ftill  lighter 
and  brighter  colour  than  this,  feemed  to  have  lefs  fmell, 
but  plainly  partook  more  of  the  naufeous  bitter  tafte  re- 
marked in  the  decocfion  made  with  water.  Sweet  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  feems  to  be  the  beft  calculated  menftruum  for 
caftor,  from  which  it  foon  draws  a  deep  tin&ure,  and  at 
the  fame  time  adds  to  its  medical  virtues.     Lewis. 

CATALONIA  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees, 
by  which  it  is  parted  from  the  province  of  Rouiillon  in 
France,  on  the  weft  by  Arragon,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Va- 
lencia ;  from  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  feparated  by  the  rivers 
Naguera  and  Mataruna,  and  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  from  the 
latter  by  the  river  Genia.  On  the  fouth  and  eaft  it  is 
wafhed  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  many  convenient 
fea-ports  along  thofe  fhores.  The  inland  is  a  mixture  of 
plains  and  mountains ;  that  part  next  France  is  the  moft 
mountainous;  but  farther  in,  it  abounds  with  delightful 
and  fpacious  plains.  The  climate,  which  reaches  from 
41  to  43  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  one  degree  to 
30  deg.  20  min.  eaft  longitude,  is  therefore,  neither  fo  hot 
as  Andalufia,  nor  fo  cold  as  Afturia  and  the  north  part  of 
Spain,  being  moreover  fheltered  on  the  north  by  the  Py- 
renees, and  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea.  The  temperature, 
joined  to  the  many  ftreams  and  rivers  with  which  the 
'  country  abounds,  makes  it  exceeding  fertile  and  delight- 
ful. Its  produdls  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Arra- 
gon, befides  quarries  of  marble,  alabafter,  and  jaTper- 
ftone,  coral  taken  out  of  the  fea,  fait,  and  many  other 
commodities. 

Barcelona  is  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  is  inferior 
to  few  in  Europe  that  are  not  courts  of  princes.  It  is 
pleafantly  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  coafts,  a  little  be- 
low the  Gulph  of  Lyons,  and  opens  to  the  fea  in  a  beau- 
tiful femicircle,  which,  together  with  its  eminence  and 
caftle,  and  the  beauty  of  its  churches  and  other  fump- 
tuous  edifices,  affords  a  moft  delightful  profpecl  to  the 
ihips  that  fail  by  or  to  it,  efpccially  as  it  ftands  between 
two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Lobregat  and  Bezes,  which 
pay  their  tribute  to  that  fea  on  each  fide  of  it.  The  coaft 
it  ftands  upon  is  a  good  fafe  road,  and  the  port,  though 
rather  too  fmall,  has  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  trade, 
efpecially  when  Indian  commodities  were  brought  from 
Turkey  and  Egypt  through  the  Mediterranean.  Its  fitua- 
tion  is  on  a  fpacious  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Monjuyque,  and  its  territory  is  ftored  with  all  necelfaries 
for  fuftenance  and  delight.  This  province  has  alfo  fome 
other  towns  and  cities  of  confiderable  note,  as  Tartagona, 
commodioufly  fituated  near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  a  fafe  harbour  for  fmall  fhips.  Tortofa,  fituate 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ebro,  not  far  from  the  fea,  with  a  good 
bay  formed  by  that  river ;  Vicque,  pleafantly  fituated, 
thirty-fix  miles  north  from  Barcelona,  in  a  kind  of  penin- 
fula,  made  by  the  rivers  Ter  and  Naguerra,  which  almoft 
encompafs  it ;  and  Cardona,  fixty  miles  diftant  from  Bar- 
celona, and  remarkable  for  a  mountain  of  fait  near  it, 
which  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  thirty  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight.  This  fait  is  tranfparent,  and,  when  powdered, 
is  exceeding  white.  All  thefe  places  enjoy  a  very  fertile 
and  delightful  territory. 

CATECHU.    See  Areca. 

CATERGI  is  the  name  of  the  public  carriers  in  the 
grand  feignior's  dominions.  There  is  a  remarkable  parti- 
cular to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  them,  which  is,  that 
whereas  in  France,  and  every-where  elfe,  the  merchants, 
or  travellers,  give  earneft  to  thofe  who  are  to  carry  them, 
their  baggage,  or  merchandizes  ;  in  Turkey  it  is  the  car- 


rier who  gives  earneft  to  the  merchant,  and  others,  as  a 
fecurity  that  he  will  certainly  carry  their  goods,  or  not  fet 
out  without  them. 

CATI,  or  Catti,  is  a  Chinefe  weight,  particularly  in 
ufe  on  the  fide  of  Canton.  It  is  divided  into  fixteen  taels, 
each  tael  making  one  ounce,  two  gros  of  France ;  fo  that 
the  cati  is  one  pound  four  ounces  mark  ;  a  hundred  catis 
make  a  pic,  which  is  a  large  Chinefe  weight,  like  the 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  Paris,  Amfterdam,  Straf- 
burgh,  &c.  The  cati  is  alfo  the  only  weight  at  Japan  ;  it 
is  likewife  ufed  at  Batavia,  and  other  parts  of  India,  where 
it  is  lighter  or  heavier,  according  to  the  number  of  taels  it 
confiffs  of;  for  example,  at  Java  it  is  worth  only  twenty 
taels,  and  at  Cambaya  twenty- feven. 

Cati  is  alfo  a  fmall  weight  which  the  Eaftern  lapidaries 
ufe  for  weighing  emeralds,  being  only  three  grains.  It  is 
likewife  an  account  money  ufed  in  Java,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  being  near  in  value  to  nineteen  Dutch 
guilders,  and  ten  thoufand  caxas  of  Java  go  to  the  cati. 

CAT'S-EYE,  a  name  given  by  jewellers  to  the  ajieria 
of  the  ancients,  a  gem  which  more  than  any  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  nature  of  the  opal,  but  wants  much  of  its 
beauty.  It  is  naturally  of  a  femicircular  figure,  or  fmaller 
fegment  of  a  fphere,  and  flat  at  the  bottom.  It  is  fmooth 
and  glofly,  and  of  a  pale  brown-colour,  in  which  it  has 
an  included  white  which  plays  about  in  it,  as  held  diffe- 
rently to  the  light,  in  the  manner  of  the  fire-colour  of  the 
opal,  and  feems  like  that  bedded  deep  in  the  ftone.  The 
various  fpecimens  of  this  gem  have  this  white  in  different 
degrees;  in  fome,  where  it  bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to 
the  brown,  it  is  feen  in  form  of  a  lucid  fpeck  moving  about 
to  different  parts  of  the  ftone,  as  it  is  differently  turned 
to  the  light:  in  this  ftate  the  fpeck  refembles  a  ftar,  and 
from  this  it  was  that  the  ancients  called  it  ajieria.  When 
there  is  more  of  the  white,  one  half  of  the  ftone  ufually 
appears  white,  while  the  other  is  brown  ;  both  which  fhift 
their  places,  as  the  ftone  is  varioufly  turned  to  the  light, 
and  there  often  feems  a  fort  of  white  line  to  divide  them. 
It  is  fometimes  tinged  accidentally  with  a  greenifh,  bluifh, 
or  yellowifh  colour ;  but  it  is  the  worfe  for  any  thing  of 
this  kind,  never  fhewing  the  included  light  fo  well  as  when 
of  its  native  pale  brown. 

It  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  and  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  as  alfo  in  New-Spain,  and  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  found  bedded  in  the 
fame  ftone  with  the  opals.  It  is  faid  to  have  fome  virtues 
as  an  aftringent;  but  the  prefent  praftice  wholly  difregards 
them. 

CAT-GUT-SPINNER.  Cat-gut  is  a  neceffary  article 
in  feveral  trades;  as  in  the  making  of  whips,  the  ftringing 
of  violins,  &c.  But  yet  cat-gut-fpinning  is  a  very  mean, 
nafly,  and  ftinking  trade,  that  requires  no  genius  or  abili- 
ties. None  but  the  pooreft  children  are  put  apprentice  to 
it ;  and,  when  out  of  their  times,  are  able  to  earn  only  a 
very  mean  fupport. 

CATTLE,  a  collective  word,  which  fignifies  the  four- 
footed  animals,  which  ferve  either  for  tilling  the  ground, 
or  for  food  to  men.  They  are  diftinguifhed  into  large  or 
black  cattle,  and  fmall  cattle :  of  the  former  are  horfes, 
bulls,  oxen,  cows,  and  even  calves  and  heifers  ;  amongft 
the  latter  are  rams,  ewes,  fheep,  lambs,  goats,  kids,  &c. 

Cattle  are  the  chief  ftock  of  a  farm :  they  who  deal  in 
cattle  are  filled  graziers. 

Stat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  13.  For  the  encouragement  of 
tillage,  and  to  prevent  the  ingroffing  of  farms  in  a  few 
hands,  no  man  fhall  keep  above  two  thoufand  fheep,  at  fix 
fcore  to  the  hundred,  over  and  above  what  is  neceffary  for 
his  houfhold;  except  it  be  upon  his  own  proper  eftate,  on 
pain  of  three  (hillings  and  four-pence  for  every  fheep  above 
that  number;  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  fhall 
fue  for  the  fame  in  any  court  of  record. 

Seft..  2.  Provided  that  lambs  fhall  not  be  accounted 
fheep,  fo  long  as  they  be  under  the  age  of  a  year. 

Stat.  3  and  4  Ediv.  VI.  c.  19.  f.  1.  No  perfon  fhall 
buy  any  ox,  fteer,  runt,  cow,  heifer,  or  calf,  and  fell  the 
fame  again  alive,  in  the  fame  market  or  fair,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  double  value;  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him 
who  fhall  fue. 

Continued  infinitely  by  3  Car.  I,  cap. 4.  And  16  Car.  I. 
cap.  4. 
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Stat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  f.  9.  If  any  perfon  fliall 
buy  any  ox,  runt,  fteer,  cow,  heifer,  calf,  fheep,  lamb, 
goat  or  kid  living,  and  fell  the  fame  again  alive,  unlefs  to 
keep  or  feed  the  fame  for  five  weeks,  he  fiiall  forfeit  double 
value;  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  fliall  fue  in 
any  court  of  record. 

Seel.  10.  The  juftices  of  the  peace  in  feffions  may  de- 
termine the  fame,  by  inquifition,  prefentment,  bill,  or  in- 
formation, and  by  examination  of  two  witnefles,  and 
make  procefs  thereupon  as  upon  indictments ;  and  make 
eftreats  for  the  king's  moiety,  and  award  execution  of  the 
other  moiety  for  the  complainant,  by  fieri  facias,  or  capias., 
as  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  may  do. 

Sett.  16.  Provided  that  it  fliall  be  lawful  to  any  perfon 
known  for  a  common  drover,  being  licenfed,  authorized, 
and  allowed  in  writing  by  three  juftices  of  the  peace 
(whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum)  of  the  county,  where 
fuch  drover  fhall  be  moft  abiding  and  dwelling,  to  buy 
cattle  in  any  fuch  counties,  where  drovers  have  been  wont 
in  times  palt  accuftomably  to  buy  cattle  at  their  free  liberty 
and  pleafure,  and  to  fell  the  fame  at  reafonable  prices,  in 
common  fairs  and  markets,  diftant  from  the  place  where 
he  bought  the  fame,  forty  miles  at  the  leaft,  fo  that  they 
be  not  bought  by  foreftalling. 

Seel.  17.  Such  licence  fhall  not  endure  above  one  year. 

Stat.  2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  3.  /.  2.  Every  perfon 
who  fhall  keep  above  fix  fcore  ftieep,  above  what  is  for  his 
houfhold,  fhall  for  every  three  fcore  fliear-fheep,  keep  one 
milch  cow;  and  bring  up  yearly  for  every  fix  fcore  fliear- 
fheep,  one  calf;  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  fhillings 
a  month. 

Sell.  3.  And  every  perfon  who  fhall  keep  above  twenty 
oxen,  runts,  fhrubs,  fleers,  heifers,  or  kine,  fhall,  for 
every  ten  of  them,  keep  one  milch  cow  yearly,  and  rear 
one  calf  for  the  fpace  of  one  year  (unlefs  it  die  in  the  mean 
time)  for  every  fuch  two  milch  cows  ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
twenty  fhillings  a  month  ;  one  half  of  which  faid  forfeiture 
fliall  be  to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  him  who  fliall  fue 
in  the  feffions,  or  other  court  of  record. 

Made  perpetual  by  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  f.  6. 

Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  12.  f.  4.  No  drover  of  cattle  fhall  be 
licenfed  but  in  the  feffions  of  the  county  where  he  dwells, 
and  hath  dwelt  for  three  years  laft  paft ;  nor  unlefs  he  be 
or  have  been  a  married  man  ;  and  he  be  an  houfholder,  and 
not  a  houfhold  fervant  or  retainer  to  any  perfon  ;  and  of  the 
age  of  thirty  years  at  the  leaft ;  and  fuch  licence  fliall  be 
good  only  for  one  year. 

Set}.  5.  Which  licence  fhall  bear  date  of  the  day  and 
place  where  the  feffions  fhall  be  holden ;  and  fhall  be  figned 
and  fealed  by  three  juftices  prefent  (whereof  one  to  be  of 
the  quorum) ;  on  pain  that  every  perfon  who  fhall  take  any 
licence  otherwife,  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds,  and  the  licence 
to  be  void. 

Seel.  6.  And  the  feffions  may  take  bond  and  furety  by  re- 
cognizance, that  they  fliall  not  foreftall  or  engrofs,  or  do 
any  thing  contrary  to  this  aft,  and  the  above  a£t  of  5  and  6 
Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  which  licence  (hall  be  made  and  written 
by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  for  which  he  fhall  have  one 
fhilling,  and  for  the  recognizance  eighteen-pence,  and  for 
regiftering  the  fame  four-pence ;  for  which  faid  fee  he  fhall 
keep  a  regifter-book  of  the  names  and  dwelling-places  of 
the  perfons  licenfed,  with  an  entry  of  the  day,  time,  and 
place  where  the  licence  was  granted  ;  which  book  he  fhall 
have  at  the  feffions. 

Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  /.  10.  No  perfon  fliall  be  licenfed  to 
be  a  buyer  of  cattle  otherwife  than  by  5  Eliz.  c.  12. 

Stat.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  8.  /  2.  They/at.  2  and  3  Phil,  and 
Mar.  c.  3.  fhall  extend  to  all  grounds  apt  for  milch  kine, 
and  not  to  be  laid  open  common  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Stat.  3  Cor.  I.  c.i.  No  drover  with  any  cattle  fhall 
travel  on  the  Lord's-day,  on  pain  of  twenty  {hillings, 
which  may  be  levied  by  the  conftable  or  church-wardens, 
by  warrant  of  one  juftice,  on  conviction  on  his  view,  or 
by  confeflion,  or  the  oth  of  two  witnefles  ;  one-third  to 
the  informer,  and  two-thirds  to  the  poor. 

Stat.  18  Car.  II.  c.  2.  /  I.  Importation  of  cattle  from 
Ireland  and  other  places  beyond  the  fea,  is  a  public  nu- 
fance,  and  fhall  be  fo  adjudged  ;  and  if  any  cattle  fhall  be 
imported,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  conftable,  tithingman, 
headborough,  church-warden,  or  overfeers  of  the  poor,  to 
feize  and  keep  the  fame  forty-eight  hours,  in  fome  public 
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place  where  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  made ;  within  which  time, 
if  the  owners  or  any  of  them  fhall  make  it  appear  unto 
fome  juftice  of  peace,  by  oath  of  two  witnefles,.  that  the 
fame  were  not  imported  from  beyond  the  feas,  the  fame 
fhall  be  delivered  ;  but  in  default  of  fuch  proof,  the  fame 
to  be  forfeited  ;  one  half  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh, 
the  other  to  his  ufe  that  fhall  feize  the  fame. 

Seel.  3.  This  aft  not  to  extend  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  fo 
as  the  number  to  be  imported  fhall  not  exceed  fix  hundred 
yearly. 

Made  perpetual  32  Car.  II.  f.  2. 

Stat.  20  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /  3.  Any  inhabitant  of  the 
place  where  importation  of  cattle  fhall  be,  may  take  the 
cattle  fo  imported,  and  after  feizure  fball  deliver  them  to 
the  conftable,  tithingman,  headborough,  church-wardens, 
or  overfeers  of  the  poor,  to  be  kept  and  difpofed  of  in  the 
manner  in  this  aft,  and  in  the  aft  18  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 
mentioned. 

Seel.  4.  If  no  feizure  fhall  be  made  by  the  officers  or 
inhabitants  where  fuch  cattle  fliall  be  firft  imported,  then 
fuch  place  fliall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  ufe  of 
the  houfe  of  correftion. 

Seel.  5.  And  the  fhips  bringing  cattle  fhall  be  forfeited, 
and  any  perfon  may  leize  and  fell  them ;  half  to  the  poor, 
and  half  to  himfelf.  And  a  juftice  of  peace  may  by  warrant 
apprehend  the  feamen,  and  all  others  concerned,  and  com- 
mit them  to  goal  for  three  months. 

Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /  2.  If  any  perfon  fhall 
in  the  night-time  malicioufly,  unlawfully,  and  willingly 
kill  and  deftroy  any  horfes,  fheep,  or  other  cattle,  he  fhall 
be  guilty  of  felony. 

Seel.  3.  But  no  attainder  on  this  aft  fhall  make  or  work 
any  corruption  of  blood,  or  lofs  of  dower. 

Seel.  4.  And  to  avoid  judgment  of  death,  or  execution 
thereupon,  the  offender  may  chufe  to  be  tranfported  to 
fome  of  the  plantations,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  judgment, 
for  feven  years. 

Seel.  5.  And  if  any  perfon  fhall  in  the  night  time  mali- 
cioufly, unlawfully,  and  willingly  maim,  wound,  or  other- 
wife  hurt  any  horfes,  fheep,  or  other  cattle,  whereby  the 
fame  fhall  not  be  killed,  or  utterly  deftroyed,  he  fhall 
forfeit  treble  damages,  by  aftion  of  trefpafs,  or  upon  the 
cafe. 

And  three  juftices  (one  whereof  to  be  of  the  quorum) 
may  inquire  by  a  jury  and  witnefles;  and  may  iflue  warrants 
for  fummoning  jurors,  and  for  apprehending  perfons  fuf- 
pefted,  and  take  their  examination,  and  caufe  witnefles  to 
come  before  them,  to  give  information  on  oath,  fo  as  no 
perfon  to  be  examined  fhall  be  proceeded  againft  for  any 
offence  concerning  which  he  is  examined  as  a  witnefs, 
and  fliall  make  a  true  difcovery:  and  if  fuch  witnefs  be- 
ing fummoned,  refufe  to  appear,  they  may  commit  him, 
till  he  fubmit  to  be  examined  upon  oath. 

Stat.  32  Car.  II.  c.  2.  f.  3.  Any  perfon  may  feize  cattle 
imported  contrary  to  the  ftatute  18  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

Stat.  5.  And  the  feizer,  within  fix  days  after  conviftion 
and  forfeiture,  fhall  caufe  fome  to  be  killed ;  and  the  hide 
and  tallow  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  feizer,  and  the  re- 
mainder fliall  be  diftributed  amongft  the  poor  of  the  parifh 
by  the  church-wardens  and  overfeers,  upon  notice  to  be 
given  them  by  the  feizer. 

Seel.  6.  And  the  feizers,  church-wardens,  or  overfeers 
neglefting  their  duty  herein,  fhall  forfeit  forty  fhillings  for 
every  one  of  the  great  cattle,  and  ten  fhillings  for  fheep 
and  fwine  ;  half  to  the  poor,  and  half  to  the  informer,  to 
be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  by  warrant  of  a 
juftice  of  peace  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  upon 
confeflion  of  the  party,  view  of  the  juftice,  or  oath  of  one 
witnefs ;  and  for  want  of  diftrefs,  the  offenders  to  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  for  three  months,  without 
bail. 

Stat.  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  /  I.  If  any  perfon  fhall  felo- 
nioufly  drive  away,  or  in  any  other  manner  felonioufly 
Ileal,  one  or  more  fheep  or  other  cattle,  with  a  felonious 
intent  to  Ileal  the  whole  carcafe  or  carcafes,  or  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  carcafe  or  carcafes  of  any  one  or  more  fheep 
or  other  cattle  that  fhall  be  fo  killed,  or  fhall  affift  or  aid 
any  perfon  or  perfons  to  commit  any  fuch  offence  or 
offences,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 
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Slat.  15  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  Whereas  it  is  doubtful  to  what 
fbrts  of  cattle  befides  fheep  the  faid  aft  [14.  Geo.  II.  e.  6.] 
was  meant  to  extend  ;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  &c.  That 
the  faid  aft  was  meant  and  intended,  and  fhall  be  con- 
ftrued,  deemed,  and  taken  to  extend  to  any  bull,  cow, 
ox,  fteer,  bullock,  heifer,  calf,  and  lamb,  as  well  as  (heep, 
and  no  other  cattle  whatfoever. 

His  majefty  to  make  regulations  for  preventing  the 
fpreading  of  the  diftemper  among  the  cattle,  19  Geo.  II.  e.5. 
20  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  54.  25 
Geo.ll.  c.31.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  27  Geo.  II.  e.  14.  28Geo.lI. 
c.  14.  28.  Geo.  II.  e.  18.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  30  Geo.  II. 
e.  20. 

His  majefty  impowered  to  prevent  the  killing  of  cow- 
calves,  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46  /  26.  Regulations  for  the  fell- 
ing and  driving  cattle,  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  46.  feci.  27.  &c. 
30  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

Star.  31  Geo.  II.  e.  40.  /  4.  No  falefman,  or  other 
broker,  or  faftor,  employed  to  buy  or  fell  cattle  for  others 
by  commiffion  or  reward,  fliall  by  himfelf,  or  any  fervant 
or  agent,  direftly  or  indireflly,  on  his  own  account,  buy 
any  live  ox,  bull,  cow,  fteer,  bullock,  heifer,  calf,  fheep, 
lamb,  or  fwine,  in  London,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  or  at  any  place  whilft  any  fuch 
cattle  (hall  be  upon  the  road,  or  be  coming  up  to  be  offered 
tofale,  in  London,  or  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality 
(other  than  fuch  cattle  which  fuch  falefman,  &c.  fhall  pur- 
chafe  for  the  provifion  of  his  family,  and  (hall  ufe  accord- 
ingly) and  no  fuch  falefman,  &c.  fhall  fell  or  offer  tofale 
on  his  own  account  in  London,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  by  himfelf  or  his  fervant,  or 
agent,  any  live  ox,  &c.  upon  pain  that  every  perfon  who 
fhall  fo  offend  fhall,  every  time  he  be  convifted,  forfeit 
double  the  value  of  any  live  cattle  which  he  fhall  fo  buy 
or  fell,  on  his  own  account,  contrary  to  this  aft. 

Seel.  15.  On  complaint  on  oath  to  any  juftices  of  peace 
of  any  offence  again!!  this  aft  within  his  jurifdiftion,  fuch 
juftice  is  to  iffue  his  fummons  to  convene  the  perfon 
charged,  and  any  witneffes  for  any  of  the  parties,  at  a 
time  and  place  in  fuch  fummons  fpecified;  and  if  any  one 
fo  fummoned  fhall  not  appear,  or  offer  fome  reafonableex- 
cufe  for  the  default,  then  fuch  juftice  fhall  iffue  his  warrant 
for  apprehending  the  party  fo  making  default  within  the 
jurifdiftion  of  fuch  juftice  ;  and  upon  the  party  complained 
againft  appearing,  or  being  brought  before  fuch  juftice  on 
his  warrant,  or  in  cafe  the  party  complained  againft  fhall 
not  appear  on  fuch  fummons  being  ferved  on  him,  or  left 
at  his  nfuaLplace  of  abode,  and  proof  be  made  thereof 
before  fuch  juftice,  then  fuch  juftice  is  to  make  inquiry 
touching  the  matter  complained  of  by  the  oaths  of  any 
perfons  requifite,  and  to  determine  fuch  complaint ;  and, 
upon  confeffion  or  proof  of  one  witnefs  upon  oath,  to  con- 
vift  or  acquit  the  party  againft  whom  complaint  is  made; 
and  if  the  money  forfeited  be  not  paid  on  conviftion,  fuch 
juftice  fhall  iffue  his  warrant  for  levying  thereof  within  his 
jurifdiftion  by  diftrefs  on  the  goods  of  fuch  offender,  and 
to  caufe  fale  to  be  made  of  fuch  goods,  in  cafe  the  money 
forfeited,  with  the  charges,  be  not  paid  within  five  days 
after  fuch  diftrefs,  rendering  the  overplus  to  the  owner, 
after  dedufting  the  charges  of  diftrefs  and  fale;  and  if  any 
fuch  offender  have  not  goods  within  the  jurifdiftion  of 
fuch  juftice,  any  juftice  within  whofe  jurifdiftion  fuch 
offender  fhall  be,  fhall  iffue  a  warrant,  on  the  application 
of  any  informer,  to  apprehend  fuch  offender,  and  fo  com- 
mit him  to  fome  public  prifon  or  houfe  of  correftion,  of 
the  county  or  place  in  which  fuch  offence  is  committed, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month,  nor  lefs 
than  ten  days,  unlefs  fuch  offender  fooner  pay  the  money 
foifeited:  and  if  any  witnefs  refufe  to  be  examined,  he 
may  be  committed  by  fuch  juftice  to  fome  prifon  of  the 
county,  &c.  where  fuch  witnefs  fo  makes  a  default,  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

Seil.  16.  If  any  perfon  convifted  of  any  offence  punifh- 
able  by  this  aft,  or  for  felling  any  trufs  of  hay  of  lefs 
weight  than  the  fame  ought  to  be,  think  himfelf  aggrieved 
by  the  judgment  of  any  juftice,  fuch  perfon  may  appeal 
to  the  general  or  quarter-feffions  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  or  place  in  which  fuch  conviftion  is  made,  next 
after  fuch  conviftion,  unlefs  fuch  next  feffions  be  held 
within  fix  days  after  fuch  conviftion,  and  then  fuch  perfon 
may  appeal  to  the  fecond  general  or  quarter- feffions  next 


after  fuch  conviftion;  but  the  party  fo  appealing  fhall,  be- 
fore fuch  appeal  be  received,  enter  into  a  recognizance 
with  two  fureties,  before  fuch  juftice,  in  double  the  fum 
which  fuch  perfon  is  adjudged  to  forfeit,  to  profecute  fuch 
appeal  with  effeft,  and  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  fef- 
fions, and  fhall  alfo  give  three  days  notice  in  writing  of 
fuch  appeal  to,  or  leave  the  fame  at  the  ufual  place  of 
abode  of,  the  perfon  who  profecuted  to  conviftion  the  party 
fo  appealing ;  and  the  juftices  at  fuch  feffions  are  finally  to 
determine  fuch  appeal,  and  to  make  fuch  order,  and  award 
fuch  cofts  as  they  deem  meet ;  and  the  determination  of 
fuch  feffions  on  every  fuch  appeal  fhall  be  final ;  and  no 
certiorari  fhall  be  allowed  to  remove  any  fuch  proceedings 
or  determination. 

Seil.  17.  One  moiety  of  all  money  forfeited  by  this  aft 
fhall  be  paid  to  the  perfon  profecuting  to  conviftion  any 
offender,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of 
the  parifh  where  the  offence  is  committed. 

Seil.  18.  Any  inhabitant  of  the  parifh  or  place  in  which 
any  offence  is  committed  againft  this  aft,  fhall  be  a  com- 
petent witnefs. 

Seil.  19.  If  any  aftion  be  commenced  for  any  thing 
done  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  the  fame  fhall  be  commenced 
within  fix  months  after  the  offence  committed,  and  fhall  be 
laid  in  the  county  or  city  where  the  offence  is  committed  ; 
and  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  iffue ;  and  if  a 
verdift  be  found  for  the  defendant,  &c.  the  defendant  fhall 
recover  treble  cofts. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  the  free  importation  of  all  fbrts  of  cattle 
into  this  kingdom  from  Ireland,  is  allowed  during  the  fpace 
of  feven  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  feffions  of  parliament. 

CAUDEBEC,  a  fort  of  hats,  thus  called  from  the  town 
of  Caudebec  in  Normandy,  where  they  manufacture  a  great 
many  of  them.  They  are  made  of  lamb's  wool,  the  hair 
or  down  of  ofrriches,  or  of  camel's  hair. 

CAVALLO,  a  fmall  brafs  coin  of  Italy,  worth  only 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  penny. 

CAVAN,  a  meafure  ufed  in  fome  of  the  Philippine 
Iflands,  and  efpecially  Manilla,  for  meafuring  rice,  and 
other  corn,  pulfe,  containing  fifty  Spanifh  pounds. 

CAVIAR,  Caveer,  or  Caviary,  the  fpawn,  or 
hard-roes  of  fturgeon,  made  into  fmall  cakes  an  inch  thick, 
and  of  a  hand's  breadth.  Thefe  are  faked  and  dried  in  the 
fun.  The  Italians  fettled  at  Mufcow  drive  a  very  great 
trade  in  this  commodity  throughout  that  empire,  becaufe 
there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fturgeons  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wolga,  and  of  the  other  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Cafpian-Sea. 

After  the  caviar  has  been  failed  and  dried,  it  is  fent  up. 
that  river  to  Mufcow,  whence  it  is  diftributed  throughout 
all  Ruffia ;  and  is  in  great  efteem  by  the  Mufcovites,  be- 
caufe of  their  three  lents,  which  they  keep  with  a  fuperfti- 
tious  exaftnefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  it  confumed  in 
Italy ;  and  they  begin  to  be  acquainted  with  it  in  France, 
where  it  is  reckoned  no  defpicable  difh  at  the  beft  tables. 

The  French  and  Italians  get  the  caviar  from  Archangel, 
a'  port  in  Mufcovy  ;  but  they  feldom  get  it  at  the  firft  hand : 
they  commonly  buy  it  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  but  ef- 
pecially of  the  latter,  who  drive  the  greateft  trade  in 
Mufcovy. 

Good  caviar  fhould  be  of  a  reddifh  brown  and  dry.  It 
is  eat  with  oil  and  lemon-juice. 

The  beft  caviar  of  Mufcovy  is  made  with  boilucca,  a 
fifh  from  about  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  which  it  catched  in 
the  Cafpian-Sea.  This  caviar  is  by  far  preferable  to  that 
which  is  made  of  the  fturgeon's  row,  and  is  delicious  when 
frefh  made. 

There  is  tikewife  a  great  deal  of  caviar  brought  from 
the  black-Sea,  particularly  from  Afoph  and  Kilia,  two- 
towns  of  great  trade ;  the  one  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanais,  or  Don,  and  the  other  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  This  caviar  is  made  of  the  hard-rows  of  feve- 
ral  fifties,  particularly  of  the  fturgeon.  That  which  is 
fold  at  Conftantinople  comes  chiefly  from  Afoph,  from 
whence  there  is  fent,  one  year  with  another,  to  that  ca- 
pital of  the  Turkifh  empire,  about  ten  thoufand  butts  or 
hogfheads,  each  butt  weighing  feven  quintals  and  a  half. 
CAXA.     See  Cas. 

CAYENNE 
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CAYENNE  is  the  only  fettlement  the  French  have  in 
South-America,  except  fome  habitations  they  poflefs  on 
the  coaft  of  Surinam,  and  the  river  of  Amazons,  which 
form  a  fort  of  government  of  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues. 

The  Me  of  Cayenne  that  gives  name  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  takes  it  from  a  river  whofe  two  branches  fe- 
parate  it  from  the  Terra  Firma,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  four 
degrees  forty  minutes,  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  great 
river  of  the  Amazons  :  it  is  feventeen  leagues  in  circuit, 
of  which  five  are  bathed  by  the  feaj  and  the  reft  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  river  aforefaid  :  and  has  been  fuccef- 
fively  pofleffed  by  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  though 
the  French  have  finally  remained  matters  of  it  ever  fince 
1677.  Its  chief  produces  are  fugar,  rocou,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  vanillas;  and  the  commodities  fent  here  from  France, 
are  principally  flour,  wine,  brandy,  linens,  fluffs,  quick- 
filver,  hardware,  and,  above  all,  falt-meat.  The  inhabi- 
tants, exclufive  of  the  foldiers  and  flaves,  are  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  men,  fpread  in  the  different  habitations 
above-mentioned,  of  which  the  chief,  compofing  a  fmall 
town  of  two  hundred  houfes,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
whites,  is  below  Fort  Louis,  where  the  warehoufes  are 
kept. 

CAZEMBAZAR.    See  Bengal. 

CEDAR.  The  cedar  of  Mount  Libanus  (or  Lebanon, 
as  it  is  called  in  our  Englifh  translation  of  the  Bible)  is  fa- 
mous in  the  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
firft  and  largeft  trees  in  the  world:  it  grows  to  a  prodi- 
gious height;  is  thick,  ftrait,  and  raifed  pyramid-wife; 
its  bark  is  even  and  fmooth  ;  its  wood  very  hard,  beautiful, 
folid,  inclining  to  a  brown  colour,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
corruptible. The  cedar-tree  pufhes  out  branches  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are 
large,  and  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  Its  leaves  are 
pretty  much  like  thofe  of  rofemary :  it  is  an  ever-green, 
and  lives  very  long,  but  dies  as  foon  as  its  top  is  cut  off. 
The  leaves  ftand  upright,  and  the  fruit  hangs  down ;  that 
fruit  is  a  fmall  cone,  like  that  of  the  pine-tree,  except  that 
its  rind  is  thinner,  fmoother,  and  more  open.  The  feed 
is  like  that  of  the  cyprefs-tree. 

During  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year,  there  runs  natu- 
rally, and  without  any  incifion,  from  the  trunk  and  large 
branches  of  this  tree,  a  white,  clear,  and  tranfparent  refin, 
which  is  called  cedar-gum,  or  majlicine-manna,  which 
hardens  and  forms  itfelf  into  grains  like  maftic.  The 
largeft  trees  do  hardly  yield  fix  ounces  of  it  a  day. 

When  the  gum  has  done  running  of  itfelf,  they  make 
incifions  into  the  tree,  from  whence  iflues  afterwards  an 
unctuous  liquor,  which  dries  as  it  runs  along  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  This  is  the  rejin  of  cedar,  fold  at  the  drug- 
gifts  fhops ;  it  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  friable,  lucid, 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  good  fmell. 

Laftly,  the  cedar  furnifhes  alfo  a  third  fort  of  drug, 
called  turpentine,  or  refin  of cedar :  it  is  a  liquor  clear,  like 
water ;  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fcent,  contained  in  fmall 
bladders  or  veficles,  which  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun 
caufes  to  rife  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

The  wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof  againft 
all  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies.  The  faw-duft  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  fecrets  ufed  by  the  mountebanks,  who 
pretend  to  have  the  embalming  myftery.  This  wood  is 
alfo  faid  to  yield  an  oil,  which  is  famous  for  preferving 
books  and  writings ;  and  the  wood  is  thought,  by  lord 
Bacon,  to  continue  above  a  thoufand  years  found. 

This  fort  of  timber  is  very  dry,  and  fubjedf  to  fplit ; 
nor  does  it  well  endure  to  be  fattened  with  nails  ;  therefore 
pins  of  the  fame  wood  are  much  preferable. 

Dampier  tells  us,  in  his  Voyages  {vol.  i.  p.  29.)  that 
there  are  cedars  in  St.  Andreas,  a  fmall  uninhabited  ifland, 
near  that  of  Providence,  to  the  weft  ward  of  it,  in  13  deg. 
15  min.  north  latitude,  and  from  Porto- Bello  north-north- 
weft,  about  feventy  leagues.  Jamaica  alfo  is  well  ftored 
with  cedars  of  its  own,  chiefly  among  the  rocky  mountains. 
Thofe  of  St.  Andreas  grow  likewife  in  ftony  ground,  and 
are  the  largeft  that  ever  Dampier  knew,  fays  he, '  or  heard 
of;  the  bodies  alone  being  commonly  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long,  many  fixty  or  feventy,  and  upwards,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionable bignefs.  The  Bermudas  are  alfo  well  ftored 
with  them  ;  fo  is  Virginia,  which  is  generally  a  fandy  foil. 
Our  author  faw  none  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  nor  in  the  South- 
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Sea,  except  oh  the  ifthmus  of  Panama.  There  is  alfd 
plenty  of  ftrait  large  cedars  in  the  Marias,  three  uninha- 
bited iflands  in  north  latitude,  2.:  deg.  40  min.  forty  leagues 
diftant  from  Cape  Stj  Lucas  in  California. 

They  make  in  America  periagoes  and  canoes  of  cedar, 
and  thefe  are  the  beft  of  any  :  they  are  nothing  but  the 
tree  itfelf  made  hollow  boatwife,  with  a  flat  bottom  ;  the 
canoe  is  generally  lharp  at  both  ends,  and  the  periago  at 
one  only,  with  the  other  end  flat.  But  what  is  commonly 
faid  of  cedar,  that  the  worm  will  not  touch  it,  is  a  mif- 
take  ;  for  our  author  aflerts,  that  he  has  feen  of  it  very 
much  worm-eaten. 

As  Dampier  has  given  us  no  particular  defcriprion  of 
the  cedars  he  mentions*  we  cannot  determine  whether  they 
be  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  Mount  Libanus,  or  with 
thofe  mentioned  in  the  next  article. 

Cedar  of  Phoenicia,  otherwife  called  fmall  cedar,  oxy- 
cedrus,  is  a  kind  of  cedar,  which  grows  in  Phoenicia  and 
Cilicia ;  it  is  pretty  much  like  the  juniper-tree,  for  which 
reafon  fome  give  it  that  name. 

There  are  three  forts  of  this  tree,  according  to  Lemery, 
which  have  different  names  in  Latin.  The  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  firft  fort  are  crooked  and  knotty,  its  wood 
is  reddifh,  and  yields  a  fmell  like  that  of  the  cyprefs-tree; 
its  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed,  tougher,  and  (harper  than 
thofe  of  the  juniper-tree,  always  green,  and  like  thofe  of 
the  cyprefs-tree.  Its  catkins  have  feveral  fmall  fcales, 
and  at  the  foot  there  are  fome  membranaceous  cods,  or 
pods,  full  of  duft.  The  fruit  grows  upon  the  fame  foot 
with  the  catkins,  but  at  a  diftance  from  them  ;  it  is  a 
berry,'  which,  as  it  ripens,  grows  yellow,  fomewhat  flefhy, 
odoriferous,  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  each  of  which  contains 
commonly  three  ligneous  and  hard  ftones,  round  at  top, 
and  flattened  on  the  other  fide ;  each  ftone  includes  an  ob- 
long feed.  In  hot  countries,  there  iflues  from  this  tree  a 
gum,  which  is  called  vernix. 

The  fecond  kind,  call  cedrus  minor  altera,  differs  from 
the  firft  in  this,  the  tree  is  not  fo  tall,  and  the  berries  are 
larger. 

The  third  fpecies  is  called  cedrus  Hifpanica  procerior, 
folio  tnaximo.  The  taller  Spanifh  cedar,  with  very'large 
leaves.  It  grows  much  higher  than  the  other  forts  ;  its 
berries  are  larger*  and  of  a  black  colour. 

Thefe  cedars  grow  in  hot  countries,  and  in  the  plains 
along  the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  and 
Languedoc.  They  are  ever-greens ;  their  wood  is  odo- 
riferous ;  their  leaves  are  good  for  the  ftomach  ;  and  their 
berries,  which  are  called  cedrides,  are  a  cordial^ 

They  extra&from  the  cedar-wood,  by  the  retort  after  the 
common  manner,  a  black  oil,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
true  oil  of  cada,  otherwife  called  cedria ;  inftead  of  which, 
as  it  is  very  fcarce,  they  ufe  the  oil  extracted  from  the 
large  and  fmall  juniper-tree,  or  the  clear  oil  of  the  pitch, 
which  has  kept  the  name  of  oil  of  cada.  The  true  oil  of 
cada  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  cure  of  morphew ;  it  is 
likewife  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  for  curing  the  fcab,  or 
itch,  in  horfes,  oxen,  or  other  cattle. 

From  the  trunk  of  the  oxycedrus  is  extracted,  by  incifion, 
a  very  clear  and  tranfparent  gum,  which  is  the  true  fanda- 
rac,  but  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  France,  or  elfewhere, 
where  they  fubftitute  in  its  ftead  the  gum  of  the  juniper- 
tree. 

CEDRA,  orCEDRAT,  a  kind  of  citron-tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  has  a  very  agreeable  fmell.  That  name  is  alfo 
fometimes  given  to  the  citron  it  produces. 

Thefe  trees  grow  plentifully  in  Italy,  where  they  make 
a  liquid  comfit  with  the  fmall  citrons,  or  cedrats,  which 
they  preferve  entire,  and  a  dry  fweet-meat  with  the  large 
cedrats,  which  they  cut  into  quarters  to  preferve. 

Cedrat-water,  which  is  in  high  efteem  in  France,  on  ac- 
count of  its  excellent  perfume,  and  perhaps  too  becaufe 
it  is  very  fcarce,  is  made  with  the  zefts,  or  fmall  thin 
pieces,  cut  from  the  furface  of  the  peel  of  the  fruit,  be- 
fore it  be  quite  ripe ;  by  fqueezing  thefe  zefts  they  exprefs 
the  juice  out,  which  they  receive  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  from 
whence  it  runs  into  fome  veflel  that  is  held  under  it.  Some  3 
call  it  Barbadoes-water,  but  improperly  :  for  cedrat  is  the 
pure  juice  of  the  citron,  or  lemon-  peel ;  whereas  Barba- 
does-water is  a  mixture  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits  rectified, 
and  not  the  pure  cedrat-water,  or  juice. 

5  T  CELDRA, 
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CELDRA,  a  certain  meafure  among  the  Scotch,  called 
by  them  a  chalder :  whence  our  chaldron  of  the  Scotch  and 
Newcaftle  coals. 

CELEBES.    See  Molucca  Isles. 

CEMENT,  a  name  given  by  architects  to  that  fubftance 
put  betwixt  the  ftones  of  buildings  for  fixing  and  fecuring 
them.  That  tenacious  matter  or  pafte,  commonly  ufed  by 
mechanics  for  making  one  body  adhere  to  another,  is  alio 
called  cement-  The  matter  ufed  by  chemifts  for  the  joinings 
of  their  veiTels,  is  by  fome  alfo  called  cement,  but  more 
generally  lute. 

The  cement  ufed  by  the  metallurgists  and  aflayers  of  me- 
tals, by  the  affiftance  of  which  the  cementary  calcination 
of  metals,  as  it  is  called,  is  performed,  is  prepared  of  the 
duft  of  the  reddeft  bricks,  crocus  of  Mars,  crocus  of 
Venus,  plumous  allum,  vitriol,  fait,  blood-ftone,  nitre, 
fulphur,  fal  ammoniac,  fal  gemmse,  and  fome  other  in- 
gredients. This  powder,  either  dry  or  moiftened  with 
vinegar,  urine,  or  fome  other  liquor  of  a  like  nature,  is 
alternately  fprinkled  upon  plates  of  metal,  either  with  an 
intention  of  corroding,  depurating,  or  exalting.  Thefe 
metal  plates  are  committed  to  a  box  or  pot,  called  from  its 
ufe,  cementatory.  A  crucible  may  alio  be  ufed  for  this 
purpofe.  The  veflel,  carefully  covered,  is  put  upon  the 
fire,  which  is  not  to  be  raifed  to  that  degree  of  heat  as  to 
melt  the  metal,  but  only  fo  far  as  to  put  the  corrofive  falls 
in  action,  for  corroding  the  prepared  metal  from  which 
the  lamina  are  intended  to  be  purged. 

CENSAL,  a  word  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  in 
France,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  fignifying  the 
fame  thing  with  the  word  broker;  that  is,  one  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  procure  to  merchants  and  traders  the  buying  and  fell- 
ing of  their  commodities,  and  who  intervenes  alfo  fome- 
times  in  other  mercantile  tranfact  ions,  as  negociating  bills 
of  exchange.     See  Agent,  and  Brokers. 

The  merchants  and  traders  commonly  pay  one  half  per 
cent  to  the  cenfal  for  brokerage. 

Moft  of  the  cenfals  of  the  Levant,  particularly  they  who 
act  as  brokers  at  Grand-Cairo,  are  Arabs  by  nation.  The 
contrails  they  make  between  the  European  merchants  and 
thofe  of  the  country,  are  entirely  carried  on  with  fhew 
and  grimace  :  it  is  a  perfect  comedy,  when  the  cenfal 
would  oblige  an  European  merchant  to  pay  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  price  demanded  at  firft  for  any  commodity,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  abate  very  little  of  it. 

When  the  European  has  made  his  offer,  which  is  al- 
ways below  the  price  demanded  by  the  feller,  the  Arabian 
cenfal  pretends  to  fall  into  a  violent  paflion,  he  brawls  and 
howls  like  a  madman,  or  enthufiaft,  and  comes  up  to  the 
merchant  as  though  he  would  feize  him  by  the  throat,  and 
ftrangle  him,  though  he  never  touches  him.  In  cafe  this 
firft  fcene  does  not  fucceed  to  his  wifties,  he  quarrels  with 
himfelf,  tears  his  cloaths,  beats  his  breaft  foundly  with  his 
iift,  and,  rolling  himfelf  on  the  ground,  he  cries  out  like 
a  furiofo,  that  an  honourable  merchant  is  infulted,  that 
his  wares  were  not  ftolen,  to  be  fo  unconfeionably  under- 
valued, and  difpofed  of  at  fo  low  a  price.  Finally,  as  the 
European  merchant,  who  is  ufed  to  that  burlefque  way  of 
trading,  continues  fedate  and  unmoved,  and  keeps  to  his 
firft  offer,  the  cenfal  becomes  quiet  alfo,  and,  giving  his 
hand  to  the  merchant,  embraces  him  very  clofe,  as  a  token 
that  the  bargain  is  ftruck,  and  concludes  the  farce  with 
fayin<r,  Halla  quebar,  Halla  quebir,  i.  e.  God  is  great, 
God  is  very  great :  which  words  he  pronounces  with  as 
much  coolnefs  and  tranquillity,  as  though  he  had  not  juft 
before  counterfeited  all  the  cantorfions  and  howlings  of  a 
man  poffeffed  with  an  evil  fpirit. 

CENT,  fignifies  properly  a  hundred,  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  word  centum;  but  it  is  often  ufed  in  commerce 
to  exprefs  the  profit  or  lofs  arifing  from  the  fale  of  any 
commodity  :  fo  that  when  we  fay,  there  is  ten  per  cent, 
profit,  or  ten  per  cent,  lofs,  upon  any  menchandize  that  has 
been  fold,  it  is  to  beunderftood  that  the  feller  has  either 
gained  or  loft  ten  pounds  on  every  hundred  pounds  of  the 
price,  at  which  he  bought  that  merchandize,  which  is 
one-tenth  of  profit,  or  one-tenth  of  lofs,  upon  the  total  of 
the  fale. 

To  gain  one  hundred  per  cent,  (or  cent,  per  cent.)  in 
trade,  is  the  doubling  of  one's  capital  :  to  lofe  fifty  per 
cent,  is  to  lofe  one  half  of  it. 

Cent  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  trade  of  money,  and  fignifies 


the  benefit,  profit,  or  intereft  of  any  fum  of  mone-,-, 
which  is  laid  out  for  improvement.  Thus  we  fay,  money 
is  worth  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon  exchange  ;  that  is,  it 
brings  four  or  five  pounds  profit  for  every  hundred  pounds 
laid  or  lent  out. 

Cent  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to  the  draughts,  or  re- 
mittances of  money,  made  from  one  place  to  another. 
Thus  we  fay,  it  will  coft  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  remit 
money  to  fuch  a  city. 

When  we  fay  that  a  broker,  or  exchange- agent,  takes 
one-eighth  per  cent,  fee  or  perquifite,  for  the -contracts  or 
bargains  that  are  made  by  his  means  and  interpoiition,  it 
is  to  be  underftood  that  there  is  to  be  paid  to  him  the  eighth, 
part  brokerage  of  a  pound,-  which  is  two  millings  and  lix- 
pence  for  every  hundred  pounds  he  caufed  to  be  negociated. 
The  one  eighth  per  cent,  is  commonly  paid  by  both  the 
contracting  parties;  that  is,  by  him  who  gives,  and  by 
him  who  receives,  the  money ;  fo  that  the  brokers  get 
two-eighths  or  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  every  bargain, 
which  amounts  to  five  (hillings,  or  one- fourth  of  a  pound, 
for  every  hundred  pounds,  and  two  pounds  ten  {hillings 
for  every  thoufand  pounds. 

When  an  agent,  or  factor,  fets  down  at  the  bottom  of 
an  invoice,  which  he  fends  to  his  principal,  two  per  cent. 
commimon,  it  fignifies  that  he  lakes,  or  charges  for  his 
trouble  in  tranfacting  the  buiinefs,  and  advancing  his  mo- 
ney fo  many  times  two  pounds  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
pounds  in  the  fum  total  of  the  invoice;  that  is,  both  on. 
the  principal  price  of  the  commodities  bought,  and  on  the 
charges  and  expences  incurred  on  account  of  the  fame,  as 
duties  paid,  porterage,  package,  poftage  of  letters,  &c. 

In  books,  and  other  writings  of  merchants,  bankers, 
and  traders,  the  fo  much  per  cent,  is  fet  down  by  abbrevia- 
tion :  for  inftance  2  p1  |,  or  2  pr  cl,  which  fignifies  2  per 
cent. 

CENTAURIUM  MINUS,  in  botany,  the  lejfer  cen- 
taury. 

There  are  two  plants  defcribed  by  botanical  writers  un- 
der the  common  name  of  eentaurium,  but  diftinguifhed  by 
the  addition  of  majus  and  minus ;  they  are  extremely  diftindt 
from  one  another,  and  indeed  belong  to  two  different  clafles. 
The  greater  centaury,  however,  is  at  prefent  wholly  rejected 
from  our  {hops,  and  the  imall  one,  eentaurium  miims,  alone 
retained  there. 

The  flowery  tops  of  fmall  centaury  are  intenfely  bitter, 
and  are  the  part  to  be  ufed  in  medicine ;  they  are  attenu- 
ating and  refolvent,  and  are  good  againtt  all  collections  of 
vifcid  humours,  and  obstructions  of  the  vifcera.  It  reftores 
a  decayed  appetite,  and  promotes  digeftion.  It  is  good  in 
all  chronic  czks,  and  will  often  cure  intermittent  fevers 
without  an  ,  further  affiftance.  It  promotes  urine  and  the 
menfes,  and  is  remarkable  for  opening  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  and  forcing  the  accuftomed  difcharges  that  way, 
when  they  have  been  by  any  accident  fupprefled  and  im- 
peded. The  tops  are  belt  infufed  in  wine  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  and  a  moderate  glafs  drank  by  way  of  a  dofe  twice 
a  day.  Rulandus  affirms,  that  all  intermittent  fevers  may 
be  cured  by  this  plant,  after  a  vomit  has  been  given  :  but 
this  is  Lying  too  much.  We  are  to  obferve,  however, 
that  perfons  cured  by  medicines  of  this  kind,  which  attack 
the  very  effential  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  are  lefs  fubject  to  re- 
lapfes  than  thofe  cured  by  any  other  means. 

CERAM.     See  Molucca  Isles. 

CERATIQUE.  See  African  Coasts  under  Se- 
negal. 

CERTIFICATES  for  Irijh  wool,  how  made.  See 
Ships. 

Certificates,  granted  to  bankrupts,  from  what  debts 
free  them.     See  Bankruptcy. 

Certificates  for  foreign  goods  exported.  To  export 
goods  by  certificate,  which  muft  be  foreign  goods  formerly 
imported,  and  on  which  a  part  of  the  cuftoms  paid  on  im- 
portation is  drawn  back,  provided  they  are  exported  in  the 
time  limited  by  act  of  parliament,  it  is  not  fufficient  only 
to  mention  the  marks,  numbers,  and  content?,  as  com- 
monly practifed  in  the  entries  outwards,  but  alfo  the  name 
of  the  fhip  in  which  the  goods  were  imported,  the  im- 
porter's name,  and  time  of  entry  inwards ;  and  make  oath, 
that  the  entries  for  thofe  goods  were  paid,  or  fecured  to  be 
paid,  as  the  law  directs:  after  you  have  made  an  entry  in 
this  manner,  you  are  to  carry  it  to  the  collector  and  eomp- 
4  troller, 
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troller,  or  their  deputies,  who,  after  examining  their 
books,  will  grant  a  warrant  (a  fpecimen  of  which  is  here 
annexed)  which  mull:  be  given  to  the  furveyor,  fearcher, 
and  land-waiter,  for  them  to  certify  the  quantity  of  goods ; 
after  which  the  certificate  muft  be  brought  back  to  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller,  or  their  deputies,  and  oath  made, 
that  the  faid  goods  are  really  fhipped,  and  not  landed  again 
in  any  part  of  Great-Britain.  This  done,  they  fet  down 
in  words  at  length,  on  the  back  of  the  debenture,  and  then 
in  figures  on  the  fame  fide,  the  fum  in  each  particular  part 
of  the  duties,  and  fubferibe  jointly  to  the  whole.  By  vir- 
tue of  this  debenture,  the  exporter  may,  in  one  month 
after  the  (hip's  departure  from  Great-Britain,  demand  his 
drawback ;  and  if  the  collector  has  not  money  in  his  hands 
to  pay  the  debenture,  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  on  the  back 
of  the  debenture,  that  the  exporter  may  have  recourfe  to 
the  commiffioners,  who  are  then  to  pay  him.  Suppofe 
that  H.  V.  merchant  of  London,  exports  twenty-three 
dozen  of  napkins,  Holland's  making,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  ells  of  Holland,  which  he  imported  before 
from  Amfterdam ;  he  makes  his  entry  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. 

London,  May  7,  1766. 
In  the  Goodfellow,  Samuel  Johnfon,  for  Barbadoes. 

H.  V. 
H.  V.  One  box,  containing  twenty-three  dozen  of  nap- 
kins, Holland's  making,  and  one  bundle,  containing  two 
hundred  thirty-two  ells  of  Holland,  imported  the  20th 
of  April  laft,  in  the  Dragon,  of  London,  Samuel  King 
mafter,  from-  Amfterdam ;  the  old  fubfidy,  new  fubfidy, 
third  fubfidy,  and  additional  duty,  paid  by  the  faid  H.  V. 
the  20th  of  April  laft. 

H.V. 

The  collector  and  comptroller,  or  their  deputies,  give  a 
warrant  of  the  fame  tenor,  figned  by  them,  and  directed 
to  the  furveyor  and  land-waiter ;  after  which  you  have  a 
cocket  after  the  following  manner. 

London, 
Know  ye,  that  H.  V.  merchant,  for  twenty-three  dozen 
napkins,  Holland's  making,  and  two  hundred  thirty-two  ells 
of  Holland,  paid  all  the  duties  inwards  the  10th  of  April  laft, 
out  of  the  Dragon  of  London,  Samuel  King,  mafler,  from 
Amfterdam,  late  unladen,  and  now  in  the  Goodfellow,  of 
London,  Samuel  Johnfon,  mafler,  for  Barbadoes.  Dated  the 
■jthofMay,   1766. 

A.R.  Colleclor, 
CD.  Comptroller. 

And  on  the  back  of  the  cocket  is  endorfed  as  follows ; 
the  contents  of  the  goods  fhipped,  two  hundred  thirty-two 
ells  of  Holland,  twenty-three  dozen  napkins,  Holland's 
making. 

E.  V.  Surveyor, 
A.  L.  Searcher. 

The  Debenture  runs  in  the fubfequent form. 

H.  V.  Ind.  did  enter  with  us,  the  20th  of  April  laft, 
in  the  Dragon,  of  London,  Samuel  King,  mafter,  from 
Amfterdam,  twenty-three  dozen  napkins,  Holland's  mak- 
ing, and  two  hundred  thirty-two  ells  of  Holland  ;  the  old 
fubfidy,  new  fubfidy,  third  fubfidy,.  and  additional  duty, 
being  paid  inwards,  by  H.  V.  merchant,,  the  20th  of  April, 
'  1766,  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  collector  in- 
wards; and  for  further  manifeftation  of  his  juft  dealing 
herein,  he  hath  alfo  taken  oath  before  us  for  the  fame. 
Cuftomhoufe,  London,  the  day  and  year  above- written. 

A.  R.  Colleclor, 
CD.  Comptroller. 

'Jurat.  H.  V.  that  the  two  hundred  thirty-two  ells,  and 
twenty-three  dozen  napkins  above-mentioned  in  this  certi- 
ficate, were  really  fhipped,  and  have  not  been  fince  landed, 
nor  are  intended  to  be  relanded,  in  any  port,  or  creek  in 
Great-Britain.     The  7th  of  May,  1766. 

H.  V. 
A.  R.  Colleflor, 
C.  D,  Comptroller. 
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The  twenty- three  dozen  napkins,  and  two  hundred 
thirty-two  ells  of  Holland,  were  fhipped  off  at  Dice-key, 
May  7th,  1766. 

E.  V.  Surveyor, 
A.  L.  Searcher, 
I.  K.  Land- waiter. 

■    On  the  other  fide  it  is  wrote  thus  : 

1.     s.     d. 

One  moiety  of  the  old  fubfidy,  two  pounds, 

feven  millings,  and  two-pence  farthing  2     7     2i 

New  fubfidy,  four  pounds,  fourteen  (hillings, 

and  four-pence  three-farthings  4  14     4J 

The  third  fubfidy,  one  pound,  eleven  millings, 

and  five-pence  half-penny  ill     5! 

Additional  duty,  two  pounds,  feven  /hillings, 

and  two-pence  half-penny  2     7     1- 

11     o    3 

When  the  money  is  received  on  this  debenture,  a  re- 
ceipt may  be  given  in  the  following  form,  viz. 

Received,  June  the  12th,  1766,  of  the  honourable  the  com- 
miffioners of  his  majeflfs  cufloms,  by  the  hand  of  A.  R.  col- 
leclor, the  fum  of  eleven  pounds,  and  three-pence,  for  the 
above  debenture. 

per  H.  V. 

Certificates  of  furplufage  of  cufloms.  When  goods 
are  weighed  or  meafured,  and  the  merchant  has  got  an  ac- 
count thereof,  and  finds  his  entry  already  made  too  fmall, 
he  muft  make  a  poft-entry  for  the  furplufage  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  was  done. 

And  as  a  merchant  is  always  in  time  to  make  his  poft, 
he  mould  take  care  not  to  over-enter,  to  avoid  a3  well  the 
advance  as  the  trouble  in  getting  the  overplus  back  ;  how- 
ever1, if  this  is  the  cafe,  and  an  over-entry  has  been  made, 
and  more  paid  or  bonded  for  cuftoms  than  the  goods  really 
landed  amount  to,  the  land-water  and  furveyor  muft  lig- 
nify  the  fame,  upon  oath  made,  and  fubferibed  by  the  per- 
fon  fo  over  entered,  that  he,  nor  any  other  perfon  to  his 
knowledge,  had  any  of  the  faid  goods  over-entered  on 
board  the  faid  fhip,  or  any  where  landed  the  fame  without 
payment  of  cuftom ;  which  oath  muft  be  attefted  by  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  or  their  depu-ies,  who  then 
compute  the  duties,  and  fet  down  on  the  back  of  the  certi- 
ficate, firft  in  words  at  length,  and  then  in  figures,  the 
feveral  funis  to  be  paid  ;  which  certificate  and  endorfement 
are  as  follow: 


The  Certificate. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  J.  F.  did  pay  his  majefty's 
duties  inwards  in  the  Dolphin,  Thomas  Wheeler,  mafter, 
from  the  Sound,  the  9th  day  May,  1766,  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  ton  of  iron,  thirty-five  hundred  and  an 
half  of  copper  in  plates,  and  eight  hundred  clap-boards  ; 
and  we  the  officers  underwritten  did  examine  the  fame  at 
the  delivery  thereof  out  of  the  faid  fhip,  and  found  no  more 
than  a  hundred  and  eighteen  ton  of  iron  ;  thirty-three  hun- 
dred weight  of  copper,  and  feven  hundred  and  fixty-three 
clap-boards :  and  for  further  manifeftation  of  the  truth 
hereof,  he  made  oath,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  per- 
fon, to  his  ufe  or  knowledge,  had  any  of  thofe  goods  over- 
entered  on  board  the  faid  fhip,  or  in  any  place  landed  them 
without  paying  cuftoms.  Dated  at  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
London,  the  14th  day  of  May,  1766. 

W.  B.  Surveyor, 
H.  S.  Land-waiter. 


Jurat,  I.  F.  that  the  contents  of  the  above-mentioned 
certificate  are  true. 

J.F. 
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The  endorfement,  with  a  fuppofed  fum  for  a  true  one. 

1.     s.     d. 
One  moiety  of  the  old  fubfidy,  three  pounds 

ten  {hillings  and  nine-pence  farthing  3  10     9J 

New  fubfidy,  feven   pounds  one  (hilling  and 

fix-pence  three-farthings  716^ 

The  third  fubfidy,  two  pounds  feven  (hillings 

and  twopence  farthing  2     7     2i 

Additional  duty,  three  pounds   ten  (hillings 

and  nine-pence  three- farthings  3  10    9^ 


16  10     4 

N.  B.  This  over-entry  will  be  paid  in  courfe,  though  it 
Is  fometimes  two,  three,  or  more  months  firft.  See  Al- 
lowance, Bounty. 

CERUSSE,  or  white- lead,  a  fort  of  calx  of  lead  made 
by  expofing  the  plates  of  that  metal  to  the  vapour  of 
vinegar. 

The  beft  way  of  preparing  it  is  the  following,  'which 
is  that  recommended  by  the  learned  Boerhaave :  Take  a 
large  cucurbit,  cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  very  large 
mouth,  to  which  fit  an  alembic  head  of  glafs.  Pour  fome 
(harp  vinegar  into  the  body,  and  place  a  number  of  thin 
plates  in  the  head,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  ftand 
fomewhat  erect.  Lute  on  the  head,  and  place  the  body  in 
a  gentle  fand-heat  for  twelve  hours ;  then  take  out  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  unlute  the  veflels,  and  in  the  receiver, 
which  was  applied  to  the  nofe  of  the  alembic,  there  will 
be  a  fweet  and  flyptic  liquor,  naufeous  and  turbid,  called 
vinegar  of  lead,  or  folution  of  lead ;  and  the  lead  plates, 
being  taken  out  and  gently  dried,  will  grow  white,  and 
be  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  being  gently 
brufhed  off,  is  called  cerujfe ;  and  if  this  operation  be  re- 
peated a  fufHcient  number  of  times,  the  whole  body  of 
the  lead  will  at  laft  be  converted  into  this  white-powder 
which  is  perfectly  infipid  and  inodorous. 

The  cerujfe  is  ufed  externally,  either  mixed  in  ointments 
or  by  fprinkling  it  on  old  gleeting  and  watery  ulcers,  and 
diforders  of  the  (kin.  If,  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  it  is  received  in  with  the  breath  in  infplration, 
and  carried  down  into  the  lungs,  it  caufes  terrible  afthmas, 
that  are  almoft  incurable,  and  generally  at  laft  prove  fatal. 
If  it  is  taken  in  at  the  mouth  and  fwallowed  with  the 
fpittle,  it  produces  the  worft  kinds  of  diforders  in  the  vif- 
cera,  languors,  weaknefs,  pains,  with  intolerable  oppreffions, 
and,  in  the  end,  death  itfelf.  Sad  inftances  of  the  very  per- 
nicious effects  of  this  metal  are  too  often  feen  among  thofe 
perfons  who  work  lead  in  any  form,  but  particularly  among 
the  workers  in  white-lead.     Boerhaave. 

The  Venetian  cerujfe  is  efteemed  the  beft  fort  of  all, 
yet  there  is  the  leaft  confumption  of  it,  which  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  its  being  very  dear.  They  ufe  at  Paris,  and 
in  all  France,  as  well  as  in  other  foreign  countries,  hardly 
any  other  cerujfe  but  that  of  England  and  Holland.  The 
former  is  the  worfe  fort,  the  latter  is  fomething  better. 
They  are  both  made  with  white  lead  and  white  chalk ; 
and  the  chalk  of  England  being  lefs  white,  and  the  Englifh 
mixing  more  of  it  with  the  cerujfe  than  the  Dutch  do,  is 
the  reafon  of  their  different  degrees  of  goodnefs.  To 
judge  of  its  quality,  it  muft  be  chofen  very  white,  both 
within  and  without,  fine,  clean,  foft,  and  friable.  That 
is  the  worft  kind  which  breaks  the  eafieft,  as  wanting  the 
due  texture  and  adhefion. 

CESSION  of  effects,  forms  part  of  the  commercial  po- 
licy of  France,  which  all  perfons  who  trade  to  that  country 
ought  thoroughly  to  underftand.  It  means  a  total  relin- 
quifnment  and  delivering  up  of  all  effects  real  and  perfonal 
by  a  merchant  to  his  creditors,  to  free  himfelf  from  all 
actions  and  prol'ecutions  on  their  part.  This  ceffton  is  of 
two  kinds,  voluntary  or  forced. 

The  voluntary  ceffion  is  a  contract  made  between  a  debtor 
and  his  creditors  before  a  notary  public,  by  which  the 
debtor  yields  and  abandons  to  his  creditors  all  his  effe&s, 
on  condition  that  they  (hall  give  him  a  final  and  total  dif- 
cha'rge. 

This  contract  muft  be  agreed  to  and  figned  by  three 
fourths  of  the  principal  creditors;  and  muft  then  be  re- 
giftered  in  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  render  it  valid. 
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The  voluntary  ceffton  frees  the  debtor  from  all  demands  of 
his  creditors,  upon  any  future  eftates  or  effects  he  may  ac- 
quire; but  by  the  cuftom  of  France,  though  this  contract 
has  pafled  ever  fo  privately,  the  debtor  cannot  afpire  to  any 
public  employment,  or  office  of  truft  or  profit  till  he  ha9 
made  good  the  deficiency  of  his  effects,  to  the  full  dis- 
charge of  his  debts,  and  has  obtained  in  confequence 
thereof,  Letters  of  Rehabilitation. 

The  forced  or  judicial  ceffion,  differs  but  lrttle  from  the 
form  of  bankruptcy  in  England,  except  that  it  is  accounted 
more  infamous  j  the  perfon  of  the  debtor  is  difcharged, 
after  public  notice  has  been  given  at  the  town-hall  of  the 
entire  ceffion  and  abandonment  of  his  effects,  in  confequence 
of  the  king's  letters  admitting  the  debtor  to  the  benefit  of  a 
forced  ceffion,  which  benefit  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the 
fecurity  of  his  perfon  from  arreft ;  for  if  he  acquires  new 
effects,  his  crednors  are  at  all  times  authorized  to  feize 
them  for  payment  of  their  debts,  leaving  him  only  a  bare 
fubfiftence. 

In  a  word,  the  voluntary  ceffion  is  deemed  in  effect  a  bank- 
ruptcy, but  it  is  not  infamous,  and  in  general  is  deemed 
the  fafeft  and  moft  prudent  method  of  accommodating 
matters  with  a  French  merchant  in  cafe  of  failure,  where 
no  fraud  is  fufpected. 

CEYLAN.  This  ifland,  called  alfo  by  fome  Ceylon, 
is  feated  in  the  Indian-Sea,  at  forty-five  leagues  eaft  from 
Cape  Comorin.  Its  length  is  about  eighty  leagues  (being 
between  the  fixth  and  eleventh  degree  of  latitude)  its  cir- 
cumference more  than  two  hundred,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Tabrobana  of  the  ancients. 

ThePortuguezedifcovered  it  in  1506  or  1509,  but  they 
could  only  fettle  on  the  coafts,  without  having  ever  been 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  country ;  they  enjoyed  their  con- 
queft,  and  the  cinnamon  trade  for  more  than  a  century, 
when  the  Dutch  having  began  to  make  themfelves  known 
in  thefe  parts  in  1602,  foon  after  feized  on  Gale  Point, 
and  fucceffively  made  themfelves  matters  of  all  the  other 
forts,  till  they  had  chafed  the  Portugueze  entirely  from  the 
ifle  in  1657,  by  the  capture  of  Columbo,  the  fineft  and 
ftrongeft  of  all  their  cities,  not  only  in  Ceylan,  but  in  all 
India.  This  conqueft  was  made  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
king  of  Candi ;  and  one  claufe  in  the  treaty  was,  that  this 
place  (hould  be  put  into  his  bands  ;  but  the  Dutch  having 
thought  it  more  for  their  intereft  to  keep  it  themfelves, 
were  foon  embroiled  with  their  new  ally,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  the  concord  is  nothing  better  between  them, 
than  it  was  before  between  the  Cingales  (or  Cingalais)  and 
the  Portugueze,  the  former  being  prohibited  on  pain  of 
death  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  Dutch,  though  this 
muft  be  underftood  of  the  mountaineer  Cingales,  who  be- 
long to  the  king  of  Candi,  and  not  the  maritime  ones,  as 
thefe  are  the  Hollanders  fubjects. 

The  French,  in  1672,  attempted  an  eftablifhment  in 
this  ifland,  and  the  king  of  Candi,  who  would  have  been 
pleafed  to  oppofe  them  to  the  Dutch,  as  he  had  before  done 
thefe  againft  the  Portuguefe,  granted  them  by  treaty  the 
port  of  Cottiar,  feated  on  the  bottom  of  Trinquemale  Bay, 
in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifle ;  but  the  enterprize  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  which  admiral  Defhayes  lightly  engaged  the 
French  fquadron  then  under  his  command,  hindered  his 
fupporting  this  fettlement  that  he  had  begun,  and  the  war 
which  was  then  declared  between  France  and  the  dates- 
general,  having  afforded  opportunity  and  time  to  the  Dutch 
for  difplacing  the  French,  they  remained  in  their  firft  pof- 
feffion,  that  is,  fole  mafters  of  the  coafts  and  cinnamon- 
trade,  but  always  ill  with  the  mountaineer  Cingales,  who 
continually  reproach  them  with  their  infidelity. 

The  principal  places  the  Dutch  have  on  this  ifland's  coaft, 
which  they  entirely  poflefs,  (except  fome  to  the  weftward) 
are  Columbo,  the  capital  of  them,  and  the  governor's  re- 
fidence,  Negambo  Matura,  Gale,  Caliature,  Batecalo, 
and  Trinquemale,  two  forts  to  the  eaft,  befides  feveral  ha- 
bitations. 

They  have  alfo  the  Ifle  of  Manar,  and  the  kingdom 
(or  large  Peninfula)  of  Jaffanapatnam,  both  to  the  north. 
The  commodities  commonly  found  in  Ceylan,  and  which 
are  collected  with  very  little  trouble,  are  long  pepper, 
cotton,  ivory,  many  medicinal  and  dying  roots  and  drugs, 
cardamoms,  filks,  tobacco,  ebony,  excellent  wood  for 
building,  lead,  betel,  areca,  (the  beft  in  India)  wild  ho- 
ney, 
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ney,  mu(k,  wax,  cryftal,  faltpetre,  brimftone,  fugar,  cur- 
cuma, (a  root  for  medicine  and  dying)  rice,  (of  which 
the  Dutch  carry  large  parcels  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel) 
iron,  fteel,  copper,  gold,  filver,  and  all  forts  of  precious 
ftones  (except  the  diamond)  cinnamon  and  elephants. 

Though  all  thefe  commodities  abound  in  the  Uplands, 
fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Candi,  the  Dutch  have  them  not  in 
fuch  plenty,  and  but  few  of  them,  except  the  cinnamon, 
when  the  Cingalais  do  not  dare  to  venture  on  a  breach  of 
the  prohibition  for  their  trading  with  the  Hollanders  ',  it  is 
therefore  principally  with  this  aromatic  that  the  Dutch  fup- 
port  their  traffic  here,  and  it  is  not  the  whole  ifle  that 
produces  it  equally,  here  being  many  places  where  but  little 
grows,  and  more  where  there  is  none  at  all.  That  called  the 
Cinnamon-field  or  ground,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Dutch, is  from  Negambo  toGaliettis  (a  village  thrceleagues 
to  the  eaft  of  Fort  Mature)  which  comprehends  a  part  of  the 
weftern  and  fouthern  coafts  of  the  ifle.  The  beft  cinnamon 
is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo  and  Negambo; 
that  of  Gale  Point  is  alfo  very  good,  and  the  reft  but  mid- 
dling; it  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts,  viz.  the  fine, 
middling,  and  coarfe,  of  which  the  young  trees  produce 
the  fine,  and  of  a  worfe  quality  in  proportion  to  their  age, 
though  the  bark  at  leaft  muft  be  two  or  three  years  old. 
This  tree  multiplies  greatly  and  almoft  without  culture  ; 
but  the  Dutch  hinder  their  encreafe,  to  make  this  precious 
bark  more  fcarce  and  valuable. 

The  cinnamon-tree  comes  very  near  in  characters  to  the 
laurel,  that  is,  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  the  natives  fuppofe 
that  there  are  five  different  forts ;  fome  diftinguiflied  by 
their  fmell  and  tafte,  and  others  by  their  component  parts ; 
among  which  is  one  that  fmells  ftrong  of  camphire,  and 
another  with  a  thorny  trunk  and  branches.  The  feafon 
for  barking  and  getting  in  the  crop,  is  June,  July,  or  Au- 
guft,  and  it  lads  three  weeks  or  a  month,  according  to  the 
quality  gathered ;  between  three  and  four  thoufand  people 
are  employed  in  it,  all  of  them  enrolled,  and  difciplined 
■with  as  much  exadlnefs  as  regular  troops,  that  they  may 
perform  their  different  functions  unconfufed. 

Next  to  the  advantage  arifing  from  this  commodity,  the 
Dutch  reap  the  greateft  from  areca  and  elephants,  (which 
the  natives  breed  and  hunt  for)  by  tranfporting  them  to  fe- 
veral  parts  of  India,  where  the  firft  fell  in  preference  to  any 
other,  and  the  latter  will  fetch  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds 
fterling  each. 

CHAIR-CARVER.  The  boy  defigned  for  the  bufinefs 
of  a  chair-carver  ought  to  have  a  tafte  for  drawing,  and 
fome  fkill  in  the  practice  of  it.  The  chair-carver  is  em- 
ployed not  only  in  carving  chairs,  but  alfo  bed-pofts, 
tefters,  and  any  other  furniture  that  pafles  through  the 
hands  of  the  upholfterer  and  cabinet-maker;  by  whom  he 
is  generally  paid  by  the  piece,  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  work ;  and  may  earn  thirty  or  forty  (hillings  a  week. 
The  matters  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice. As  a  tafte  for  carved  work  in  chairs  and  other 
furniture  prevails,  the  ingenious  men  among  thefe  kind  of 
carvers  are  never  out  of  bufinefs. 

CHAIR-MAKER.  The  chair-makers  formerly  ufed  to 
deal  in  nothing  but  chairs,  and  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  cabinet-maker  or  upholfterer;  but  now  they  keep 
large  (hops  themfelves,  and  fell  almoft  all  kinds  of  houfhold 
goods  ;  fuch  as  tables,  chefts  of  drawers,  looking-glafles, 
&c.  as  well  as  chairs  of  all  forts.  It  is  a  very  good  bufi- 
nefs ;  and  a  fober  ingenious  man  need  not  fear  employment. 
They  make  the  frames  of  all  kinds  of  chairs,  and  employ 
other  hands  to  bottom  them,  with  velvet,  (ilk,  fluff",  lea- 
ther, or  matting  ;  cane  being  now  entirely  out  of  ufe. 

The  boys  defined  for  this  trade  ought  to  be  ftrong  and 
ingenious ;  the  work  is  pretty  laborious ;  they  are  em- 
ployed from  fix  to  nine;  and  muft  have  at  leaft  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  given  with  them  apprentice.  When  out  of 
their  time  they  can  get  fifteen  (hillings  a  week.  A  mafter 
requires  fome  hundreds  to  enable  him  to  fet  up  and  fur- 
nilh  a  handfome  fhop. 

CHALCANTUM.  Sec  Vitriol. 
CHALCITIS.  A  metalline  recrement.  It  has  been 
greatly  difputed  among  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
what  the  ancient  cbalcitis  was,  whether  a  native  or  a  fac- 
titious fubftance  :  fome  affirm  it  to  be  common  edeotbar  of 
vitriol ;  others,  a  native,  red,  vitriolic  venereal  mineral. 
Rut  the  accounts  that  are  handed  down  to  us  concerning 
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this  mineral  are  fo  various,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  de- 
termined about  it.  What  feems  chiefly  to  have  influenced 
moft  writers  to  call  chalcilis  a  venereal  vitriol  is  its  Greek 
name  x«**<1iJ>  which  they  derive  from  x<**-K0S>  copper. 
But  this  difficulty  will  foon  vanifh,  when  we  conlider  that 
the  ancients  imagined  all  vitriols  to  proceed  from  copper; 
and  therefore  named  them  accordingly. 

If  we  were  to  reafon  from  the  propriety  of  names,  we 
might  fuppofe  our  common  copperas  to  be  made  from  cop- 
per, though  common  experience  teaches  us  quite  otherwife. 
The  German  mineralifts,  though  remarkably  accurate  in 
affixing  proper  appellations  to  mineral  fubftat;ces,  ftill  re- 
tain the  old,  though  improper,  name  of  kupffcr-waffcr^ 
for  all  forts  of  vitriol,  whether  they  proceed  from  copper 
or  iron.  Henkel  is  of  opinion,  that  common  green  vi- 
triol, well  purified,  and  perhaps  calcined  to  whitenefs,  is 
either  the  cbalcitis  itfelf,  or  the  beft  fubftitute  for  it;  and 
in  this  opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  fome  later  writers. 
His  conjectures  are  deduced  from  the  effects  unanimoufly 
attributed  to  the  ancient  cbalcitis,  which  by  no  means  agree 
to  any  fubftance,  natural  or  artificial,  whofe  bafis  is  coppery 
but  are  the  conftant  and  known  effects  of  fuch  matters  as 
contain  iron.     Lewis. 

CHALDRON,  or  chaldcr  of  coals,  contains  thirty-fix 
bufhels  of  coals,  heaped  up,  and  according  to  the  lealed 
buihel,  kept  at  Guildhall,  London,  for  that  purpofe. 
16  and  17  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  It  fhould  weigh  two  thoufand 
pounds  weight. 

CHALK,  one  of  the  earths  which,  among  the  ancients, 
took  its  name  from  the  place  whence  it  was  ufually  fentj 
namely,  the  Ifland  of  Crete,  and  accordingly  called  by 
them  terra  Cretica,  and  thence,  by  corruption,  Creta: 
yet  the  chalk  of  Crete  was  the  fame  with  the  chalk  of 
England. 

It  is  the  harcleft  and  firmeft  of  all  the  earths  of  this  clafs ;' 
it  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  which  break  with  equal  eafe 
in  any  direction,  and  which  are  rough  to  the  touch,  have 
dufty  furfaces,  and  ftain  the  hands.  It  is  heavier  than  al- 
moft any  other  of  the  medicinal  marles,  and  in  its  general 
ftate,  is  the  pureft  of  any.  None  of  them  ferment  fo 
brifkly  with  acids;  none  of  them  fo  readily  calcine  in  the 
fire,  and  none  are  fo  long  in  difuniting  in  water.  Chalk, 
if  examined  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  nay  only  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom,  will  be  found  in  all  the 
degrees  of  hardnefs,  from  fuch  as  will  crumble  on  the 
lighteft  touch,  to  what  is  as  hard  as  abfolute  ftone. 

In  all  thefe  feveral  ftates,  however,  it  fhews  itfelf  to  be 
true  chalk,  by  anfwering  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  fame 
tefts  in  all.  The  fineft  we  are  acquainted  with  is  that 
about  Northfleet  near  Gravefend  ;  and  when  it  is  intended 
for  medicinal  ufe,  it  is  the  cuftom  to  chufe  that  fine  part 
which  has  filled  the  echini  marini,  which  are  found  foffile 
in  thofe  pits  in  great  numbers,  and  thence  vulgarly  called 
chalk-eggs. 

We  are  acquainted  with  nothing  that  is  a  more  ready 
cure  for  the  heart-burn  and  other  complaints,  which  arife 
from  a  too  great  acidity  of  the  juices  of  the  ftomach. 
And  it  has  been  given  by  many  in  catarrhs,  where  an  acrid 
and  fharp  rheum  is  troublefome,  with  good  effect.  By 
long  repeated  ufe  of  chalk  in  cafes  of  worms,  and  in  hae- 
morrhages not  over  violent,  but  fubjectto  frequent  returns, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  done  by  it.  When 
milk,  whether  affes  or  crows,  is  fubject  to  be  curdled  by 
the  too  great  acidity  of  the  ftomachic  juice,  chalk  is  as 
good  as  all  the  teftacious  powders  in  the  world  to  re- 
medy that  inconvenience  :  and  finally,  in  moft  cafes,  where 
pearls  and  coral  are  expected  to  do  fervice,  this  cheap  me- 
dicine will  do  more. 

In  cafes  of  the  heart-burn,  it  is  beft  fwallowed  dry  in 
powder  mixed  with  fugar :  on  other  occafions  it  may  be 
given  in  almoft  any  form ;  but  for  whatever  purpofe  in  me- 
dicine it  is  intended,  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  as  fine  a 
powder  by  levigating,  as  the  other  abforbent  powders  are. 
Its  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to  a  drachm. 

In  diarrhjtas  a  decoction  of  chalk,  made  in  the  manner 
of  the  common  hartfhorn-drink,  is  a  much  better  medi- 
cine ;  if  a  proper  quantity  of  gum-arabic  be  added  to  this 
decoction,  it  gives  a  thicknefs  and  tenacity  to  the  liquor, 
which  makes  it  fupport  a  great  part  of  the  finer  particles 
of  the  chalk  and  appear  milky ;  and  when  fweetened,  is  a 
very  pleafant,  as  well  as  a  very  efficacious  medicine.  Hill. 
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CHAMBERS  of  commerce,  are  affemblies  of  merchants 
and  traders  eftablifhed  by  virtue  of  letters- patent  from  the 
Sovereign,  or  in  confequence  of  particular  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  to  different  maritime  and  trading 
towns. 

France  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  number  and  wife  re- 
gulations of  her  chambers  of  commerce,  every  capital  trading 
town  and  fea-port  having  its  feparate  chamber  of  commerce, 
amongft  which  the  moft  reSpectable  and  the  neareft  to  the 
coafts  of  England,  is  that  of  Dunkirk.  And  as  in  time 
of  peace  a  very  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  between 
London  and  that  port,  an  account  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
utility  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  eftablifhed  there,  may 
prove  more  particularly  neceffary  than  any  other,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  may  ferve  as  a.  genera)  illuftration  of  the 
nature  of,  and  commercial  advantages  of  all  the  chambers  of 
commerce  eftablifhed  in  France. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  at  Dunkirk  is  compofed  of  a 
Select  number  of  merchants  of  the  firft  reputation  and  con- 
fideration,  who  are  not  of  the  magiftracy  of  the  town. 
They  hear  and  determine  all  caufes  arifing  from  little  dis- 
putes amongft  merchants  and  fliop-keepers,  wholly  relative 
to  commerce,  which  are  generally  referred  to  them  by  way 
of  arbitration,  and  the  parties  are  obliged  to  abide  by 
the  decifion  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  unlefs  they  chufe 
to  appeal  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce  at  Verfailles  ; 
a  number  of  Iaw-fuits  are  thus  avoided,  and  the  partialities 
from  private  arbitrators  precluded. 

They  infpe£t  the  bills  of  entry  and  of  exports,  and  form 
an  exact  ftate  of  the  commerce  o,f  the  port,  which  is  fent 
to  their  deputy,  who  is  always  one  of  the  number  of  the 
royal  council  of  commerce,  every  chamber  of  commerce 
having  its  deputy  in  that  council. 

The  council,  by  this  means,  is  continually  receiving 
inftrucYive  memoirs  on  the  ftate  of  trade  in  the  port  of 
Dunkirk,  and  is  enabled  readily  to  purfue  the  neceffary 
meafures,  to  fupport  and  encourage  the  moft  advantageous 
branches  of  commerce  in  the  port.  It  is  by  this  corre- 
spondence, fo  wifely  eftablifhed,  and  fo  regularly  kept  up, 
that  the  port  of  Dunkirk  has  always  had  a  very  confidera- 
ble commerce,  every  facility  being  granted  to  trade  and  na- 
vigation through  the  medium  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  regulations  of  the  port  fall  likewife  under  their  in- 
spection ;  and  the  good  order  that  is  obferved,  particularly 
with  reSpect  to  the  fuccouring  of  fhips  in  diftrefs,  and  pro- 
tecting the  effects  that  happen  to  be  fhipwrecked  on  the 
coafts,  at  once  gives  fecurity  and  confidence  to  the  owners 
of  fhips  and  merchandize. 

Chambers  of  the  king.  The  havens  or  ports  of  the 
kingdom  are  fo  called  in  our  records.  V.  Mare  Claitfum, 
fol.  24.2. 

CHAMBERLAIN  of  London,  is  an  officer  of  great 
truft,  being  entrufted  with  the  city  cafh,  and  the  orphans 
money ;  for  which  reafon  he  muft  give  good  fecurity  to  the 
court  of  aldermen,  and  is  accountable  to  auditors  appointed 
to  examine  his  accounts.  He  has  great  authority  in  mak- 
ing and  determining  the  rights  of  freemen,  concerning  ap- 
prentices, orphans,  &c.  No  apprentice  can  be  bound 
without  being  fworn  before  him  ;  he  can  commit  an  ap- 
prentice to  Bridewell  for  any  mifdemeanor,  or  otherwife 
punifh  him,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence :  he 
has  a  court,  or  office,  kept  in  the  chamber  of  Guildhall, 
where  he  attends  to  enrol  and  turn  over  apprentices,  to 
make  freemen,  and  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  made 
by  the  mafter  or  apprentice  againft  each  other.  This 
office  lafts  but  for  a  year,  being  chofen  annually  on  Mid- 
fummer-day ;  but  the  cuftom  ufually  obtains  to  rechufe 
the  fame  perfon,  unlefs  he  has  been  chargeable  with  any 
mifdemeanor  in  his  office. 

CHAMOMILE,  in  botany,  is  a  well  known  plant  of 
great  ufe  in  phyfic. 

Hoffman  fays,  no  fimple  in  the  Materia  Medico  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a  greater  quality  more  friendly  and  beneficent  to 
the  inteftines  than  chamomile  flowers  ;  for  which  reafon  I 
have,  adds  he,  inftead  of  all  other  ingredients,  hitherto, 
with  great  fuccefs,  prefcribed  chamomile  flowers  for  clyfters, 
in  all  diforders  which  indicate  their  ufe ;  adding,  when 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  it,  oil  of  fweet-almonds  ;  and  for 
patients  of  the  poorer  fort,  linfeed  oil,  or  oil  of  turnep- 
feeds ;  or,  for  evacuating  the  feces,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  common  fait,  which,  from  its  Stimulating  quality,  is  of 
more  fcrvice  than  the  whole- train  of  laxative  and  purga- 
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tive  extracts  or  electuaries,  which  may  be  very  well  left, 
out  of  clyfters.  Thefe  flowers  make  an  excellent  cataplafrn 
for  difcuffing,  foftening,  and  maturating  abfceffes.  When 
boiled  in  milk,  and  put  into  a  bladder,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  flowers  of  elder,  mallows,  yarrow^ 
or  faffron,  they  are  highly  efficacious  in  alleviating  pains, 
and  foftening  tumours,  if  the  bladder  is  applied  to  the  part 
affected.  I  have  learned,  from  long  practice  and  expe- 
rience, that  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  tops  of  yarrow,  cha- 
momile flowers,  anife-feeds,  and  Ethiopic  cumin,  is  of 
more  efficacy,  in  difcuffing  flatulencies,  than  any  other 
much  extolled  carminative  and  antipafn-.odic  preparations. 

CHAMPAGNE.  The  foil  of  this  p'rovince  in  France 
is  very  fertile  in  all  forts  of  grain,  more  efpecially  wheat 
and  oats,  and  its  hills  are  covered  wiih  vineyards  that  pro- 
duce a  moft  excellent  wine.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated 
here  in  plenty,  of  which  are  made  various  forts  of  linen, 
and  threads,  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  lace.  The 
paflures  are  admirable  for  grazing,  as  may  be  judsed  from 
the  fupport  they  give  to  great  flocks  of  Sheep,  and  herds  of 
horned  cattle.  The  hides  of  the  latter  afford  a  fufficient 
employ  to  feveral  tanneries  ;  and  the  rivers  and  brooks  fet 
to  work  many  forges  for  working  iron,  hammering  copper, 
and  milling  paper. 

But  the  principal  product  of  this  province  is  the  wine, 
for  which  it  is  juftly  fo  famous,  and  of  which  the  belt  is 
found  at  Rheims,  Sillery,  Hautvilliers,  (corruptly  called 
Ovile)  in  the  valley  of  Pierry,  and  the  diftrict  of  Ay, 
though  there  are  many  good  wines  of  a  Second  quality  in 
other  parts  of  it. 

At  Rheims  they  make  cloths  like  thofe  of  Berry,  and 
various  forts  of  fluffs. 

Sedan  is  noted  for  making  and  dying  the  black  cloths, 
as  alfo  large  parcels  of  cloth  and  other  ferges. 

Linens,  whether  flaxen  or  hempen,  are  no  inconfidera- 
ble  products  of  Champagne,  the  manufactories  of  them  be- 
ing difperfed  through  both  this  province  and  that  of  Soiffons  j 
the  principal  one  is  at  Guife:  however,  between  this  place, 
Vervins,  and  Noyon,  there  are  thirty-four  villages,  where 
no  other  linens  are  made  than  thofe  of  the  fineft  flax,  called 
batifles,  or  cambricks.  At  Rheims,  and  feveral  other  places 
noted  for  woollen  fabricks,  there  are  alfo  eftabliflied  fome 
for  linen,  which  with  thofe  of  hats,  caps,  lace,  &c.  are 
very  confiderable,  and  furnifh  a  great  value  to  the  general 
commerce  of  France. 

CHANDLER'S-SHOP.  Thofe  who  keep  thefe  Shops 
fell  in  Small  quantities  many  things  ufed  in  the  kitchen  ; 
as  butter,  cheefe,  vinegar,  muftard,  brick-duft,  fmall- 
coal,  tea,  fugar,  fmall-beer,  &c.  But  they  take  no  ap- 
prentices, and  keep  no  journeymen. 

CHANGER  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's  mint, 
mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  12.  whofe  buli- 
nefs  was  to  exchange  coin  for  bullion,  brought  in  by  mer- 
chants, or  others. 

CHANNEL,  in  geography,  is  an  arm  of  the  fea  which  runs 
within  the  land;  or  a  narrow  fea  contained  between  two 
adjacent  continents,  iflands,  &c. 

CHAOUL,  or  Chaul,  is  a  city  belonging  to  the 
Porugueze,  which  they  took  from  the  king  of  Decan ; 
its  trade  is  very  confiderable,  but  much  lefs  than  it  had 
been  formerly ;  it  is,  above  all,  famous  for  its  Silks  and 
Silken  manufactures,  with  which  it  almoft  entirely  fur- 
nifhes  Goa,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  India,   s 

A  great  many  China  Ships  come  here,  with  the  products 
of  their  country,  and  take  fpices,  which  turn  to  good  ac- 
count. The  other  fabricks  carried  on  here,  are  all  forts  of 
varniSh  aSter  the  ChineSe  manner,  and  divers  works  of  lack 
of  all  colours,  which  nearly  approach  in  goodnefs  to  thofe 
of  China.  Here  are  alfo  plenty  of  oxen  and  cows;  all 
forts  of  fruit  and  the  other  products  of  the  earth,  except 
grapes,  walnuts,  and  chefnuts. 
CHARACTERS,  in  commerce. 


D°,  ditto,  the  fame. 
N°,  numero,  or  number. 
F°,  folio,  or  page. 
R°,  recto,  folio. 
V°,  verfo,  folio. 
L.  ork  pounds  fterling. 
S.  or  s.  Shillings. 
d.  pence,  or  deniers. 
lb.  pound  weight. 


C.  or  (B  hundred  weight,  or 

112  pounds. 
q".  quarters. 
Per  or  by,  as  per  annum,  by 

the  year ;  per  cent,  in  the 

hundred,  &c. 
R".  rixdollar. 
D*.  ducat. 
P.  S.  poftScript,  &c. 
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CHARAG,  a  tribute  paid  to  the  grand  feignior  by  Chri- 
ftians  and  Jews,  who  either  live  or  trade  in  the  Turkifh 
territories. 

CHARASSM,  is  a  country  extremely  fertile  in  all  thofe 
parts  that  are  fit  for  culture,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
reckoned  the  richeft  herdfmen  of  all  the  Ottoman  empire  j 
they  are  fupported  entirely  by  their  cattle,  which  confift 
in  camels,  fheep,  and  goats;  and  lodge  in  tents,  which 
they  tranfport  from  one  place  to  another,  according  as  the 
feafon  and  conveniency  of  paflure  fuits.  In  winter  they 
encamp  along  the  Euphrates,  on  the  fide  of  Mefopotamia 
and  Natolia;  and  the  fummer  heats  invite  them  to  the  re- 
frefhing  vallies  enclofed  by  the  Armenian  mountains  to- 
wards the  rife  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

The  fecond  body  of  Turkmans  (called  Eaftern-Turk- 
mans)  alfo  fubfift  by  their  cattle,  or  agriculture,  according 
to  the  different  diftricts  they  are  found  in  ;  the  winter 
feafon  they  pafs  in  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Amu,  and  Cafpian-Sea;  and  in  fummer 
they  encamp  wherefoevet  they  meet  with  good  pafturage 
and  water. 

There  are  twenty  provinces  in  this  country  of  Charajfm. 
That  of  Burma  is  to  the  eaft  of  the  city  of  Vafir,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  the  Grand  Boucharie.  This  province  is 
very  fertile,  populous,  and  produces  the  moft  delicious 
melons  of  all  the  Charajfm.  That  of  Gordifch  is  between 
the  Pifchga  and  the  Kumkaut ;  and  as  this  province  is  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Amu,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  and 
beft  cultivated  parts  of  the  Charajfm. 

CHARCOAL,  a  fort  of  artificial  coal,  confifting  of 
wood  half  burnt ;  which,  by  reafon  of  the  humidity  of  the 
wood  being  moftly  diffipated  and  exhaled  in  the  fire, 
wherein  it  is  prepared,  makes  a  ftrong  clear  fire  without 
fmoke. 

The  vapour  of  charcoal,  in  a  clofe  room,  is  fatal.  It  is 
the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  it  comes  without  any  ill 
fmell,  and  fteals  on  by  little  and  little,'  caufing  only  a 
faintnefs,  without  any  manifeft  ftrangling. 

The  effect  no  doubt  is  wrought  by  the  infpiflation  of 
the  air;  or  rather  by  deftroying  its  elaftic  power. 

CHARITABLE  CORPORATION,  a  fociety  of  per- 
fons  who  engaged  to  lend  money  to  induftrious  poor,  at 
five  pounds  ^w  cent,  intereft  on  pawns  and  pledges,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  pawnbrokers,  and 
therefore  they  were  called  the  charitable  corporation :  but 
they  likewife  took  five  pounds  per  cent,  for  the  charge  of 
officers,  warehoufes,  &c.  And  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
George  the  Second,  the  chief  officers  of  this  corporation, 
by  connivance  of  the  principal  directors,  abfconded  and 
broke,  and  defrauded  the  public  proprietors  of  great  fums. 
For  relief  of  the  fufFerers  therein,  as  to  part  of  their 
lofles,  feveral  ftatutes  were  made  and  enacted.  See  flat. 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  32.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  35  and  36.  7  Geo.  II. 
c.  n. 

CHARKS.  Wood  when  charred  is  properly  charcoal; 
the  pit-coal,  when  fo  charred  ox  charked  in  Worcefterfhire, 
is  called  charh,  as  the  fea-coal  fo  prepared  about  Newcaftle, 
is  called  coke. 

CHARRE  of  lead.  A  charre  of  lead  confifts  of  thirty 
pigs,  each  pig  containing  fix  ftone  wanting  two  pounds, 
and  everv  ftone  being  twelve  pounds. 

CHART,  or  fea-chart,  a  hydrographical  map,  or  a 
projection  of  fome  part  of  the  earth's  fuperficies  in  piano, 
for  the  ufe  of  navigators. 

Plane-chart,  is  a  reprefentation  of  fome  part  of  the  fu- 
perficies of  the  terraqueous  globe,  in  which  the  meridians 
are  fuppofed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  parallels  of  latitude 
are  at  equal  diftances,  and  confequently  the  degrees  of  la- 
titude and  longitude  every  where  equal  to  each  other. 

The  equator  is  a  right  line  drawn  eaft  and  weft  on  the 
chart. 

Latitude  on  that  part  of  the  plane-chart,  is  that  part  of 
the  meridian  intercepted  between  any  parallel  and  the  equa- 
tor, and  is  either  north  or  fouth,  according  as  the  parallel 
is  fituated  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator. 

Difference  of  latitude,  is  that  part  of  the  meridian  con- 
tained between  any  two  parallels  of  latitude. 

Longitude  on  the  plane- chart,  is  counted  on  any  parallel 
from  the  firft  meridian. 

Difference  of  longitude,  meridional  diftance,  or  depar- 
ture, on  the  plane-chart,  are  fynonymous  terms,  fignifying 


the  fame  thing,  and  are  that  part  of  a  parallel  of  latitude 
intercepted  between  any  two  meridians. 

The  courfe  between  any  two  places  on  the  chart,  is  the 
angle  which  the  right  line  drawn  through  thofe  places  forms 
with  their  meridians. 

Mercator's  Chart  is  that  where  the  meridians  are  (bait 
lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  equidiftant;  the  parallels 
are  alfo  ftrait  lines,  and  parallel  to  each  other;  but  the  di- 
ftance between  encreafes  from  the  equinoctial  towards  either 
pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  to  the  radius.' 
If  the  fuperficies  of  a  terreftrial  globe  be  fuppofed  to  be 
taken  off  and  extended  on  a  plane,  fo  as  to  make  the  me- 
ridians parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  degrees  of  longitude 
every  where  equal,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  it  muft  be 
productive  of  moft  nptorious  errors ;  for  an  ifland  in  the 
latitude  fixty  degrees,  where  the  radius  of  the  parallel  is 
equal  to  but  one  half  of  the  radius  of  the  equator,  will 
have  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  diftorted  in  a  double  ratio 
to  what  it  was  on  the  globe  ;  that  is,  its  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  in  comparifon  of  its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth, 
will  be  reprefented  in  a  double  proportion  of  what  it  really 
is.  Whence  it  follows,  that,  in  whatever  proportion  the 
degrees  of  any  parallel  are  encreafed  or  diminifhed  by  i, 
projection  in  piano,  the  degrees  of  longitude  ought  to  be 
encreafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  ratio;  for  other  wife 
the  true  bearings  and  diftances  of  places  will  be  loft,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  plane- chart,  where  the  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  are  all  equal. 

This  Mr.  Wright  has  elegantly  effected,  by  keeping  the 
meridians  parallel  as  before,  and  protracting  the  degrees  re- 
mote from  the  equator,  in  like  proportion  with  thofe  of 
longitude.  This  projection  is  generally,  though  very  un- 
juftly,  called  Mercator's  projection  ;  for  Mr.  Wright  had 
long  before  invented  it,  though  Mercator  was  the  firft  who 
publifhed  it, 

Globular  Chart,  a  meridional  projection  invented  by 
M.  de  la  Hire,  wherein  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the 
place  of  the  meridian,  upon  which  the  projection  is  made, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  :  this  projection  comes  the  neareft  of  all  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  globe,  becaufe  the  meridians  are  placed  therein 
at  equal  diftances,  the  parallels  alfo  are  nearly  equidiftant, 
and  confequently  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  have  their 
proper  proportion  of  magnitude,  diftance,  and  fituation 
nearly  the  fame  as  on  the  globe  itfelf. 

CHARTA  MAGNA,  contains  feveral  privileges  and 
liberties  which  were  granted  to  the  church  and  ftate  by 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  fome  which  were  granted  by- 
Henry  I.  but  thofe  were  only  relating  to  the  feudal  laws 
which  were  impofed  on  the  people  by  William  I.  fo  that 
nothing  new  was  added  by  him. 

King  Stephen  and  king  Henry  II.  confirmed  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Henry  I.  and  Richard  I.  took  an  oath  at  his  co- 
ronation to  abolifli  all  evil  cuftoms,  and  to  obferve  all 
juft  laws ;  which  was  an  implicit  confirmation  of  the 
charter  itfelf. 

King  John  took  the  like  oath  :  but  a  difference  arifing 
between  him  and  pope  Innocent  III.  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  for  the  moft 
part  of  his  reign, embroiled  in  wars  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
till  at  length  at  Runingmede  (a  place  between  Windfor 
and  Staines)  he  confirmed  the  charter  ;  and  foon  after  broke 
it ;  and  thereupon  the  barons  took  up  arms  again  ;  fo  that 
his  reign  ended  in  wars,  and  Henry  III.  an  infant,  fuc- 
ceeded;  in  vvhofe  reign  it  was  feveral  times  confirmed,  and 
as  often  abrogated,  even  after  the  moft  folemn  engage- 
ment to  obferve  it.  As  for  inftance,  in  the  thirty- feventh 
year  of  his  reign  he  came  to  Weftminfter-hall,  and  there 
(in  the  prefence  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  archbifhop  and 
bifhops  in  their  pontifical  habits,  with  lighted  candles  in 
their  hands)  the  charter  was  read,  the  king  all  that  while 
laying  his  hand  on  his  breaft ;  and  when  it  was  read,  the 
bifhops  extinguifhed  the  candles,  and  threw  them  on  the 
ground  ;  and  every  one  faid,  "  Thus  let  him  be  extin- 
guifhed, and  ftink  in  hell,  who  violates  this  charter." 
Then  the  bells  rung,  as  a  fign  that  every  one  rejoiced, 
and  approved  of  what  was  done.  And  the  king  himfelf 
faid,  "  So  help  me  God ;  I  will  faithfully  and  inviolably 
obferve  all  tfiefe  things,  as  I  am  a  man,  a  Chriftian,  a  fol- 
dier,  and  a  king."  And  yet  the  next  year  he  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  people.     And  at  length  the  barons  took  up 
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arms,  and  beat  his'army  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  Suffex, 
and  took  him  and  his  fon,  Edward  I.  prifoners  ;  but  the 
prince  efcaping,  he  beat  the  barons  in  a  battle  at  Evefham, 
and  reftored  his  father  to  his  royal  dignity.  And  then  the 
king,  though  conqueror,  confirmed  this  charter,  and  the 
charter  of  the  foreft,  in  the  parliament  of  Maribridge,  in 
the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  reign,  and  died  afterwards  in 
peace.  And  his  fon,  Edward  I.  not  only  confirmed  thefe 
charters,  but  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  made  an 
explanation  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  therein  granted 
to  the  people ;  and  added  fome  which  were  new,  and  are 
called  articuli  fuper  cbartas.  And  thus  Magna  Cbarta 
was  then  confirmed,  and  more  than  thirty  times  fince. 

CHARTER-PARTY  (charts  partita,  i.  e.  a  deed  or 
writing  divided)  is  the  fame  in  the  civil  law  with  an  in-  . 
denture  at  the  common  law  :  it  fettles  the  agreement,  as 
the  bills  of  lading  do  the  contents  of  the  cargo,  and  binds 
the  matter  to  deliver  them  well-conditioned  at  the  place  of 
difcharge,  according  to  the  agreement ;  and  for  perform- 
ance, the  matter  obliges  himfelf,  fhip,  tackle,  and  fur- 
niture. 

The  taking  a  fhip  to  freight  is  the  hiring  her  of  her 
matter  or  owners,  either  in  part  or  the  whole,  and  either 
by  the  month,  for  an  entire  voyage,  or  by  the  ton ;  and 
the  contrail:,  reduced  into  a  writing  commonly  called  a 
cbarterparty,  is  executed  between  the  freighter,  and  the 
perfon  who  lets  the  fhip,  and  is  expreffive  of  the  different 
particulars  agreed  on. 

The  matter  or  owners  generally  covenant  to  provide 
both  a  fufEciency  of  tackle  and  mariners,  and  to  fit  the 
fhip  in  every  refpeit  for  performing  the  voyage  agreed  on  ; 
and  the  merchant,  on  his  part,  ftipulates  to  comply  with 
the  payment  promifed  for  freight,  on  delivering  of  his  goods, 
and  both  oblige  themfelves  in  penalties  for  non-compliance; 
the  nature  and  form  of  which  will  be  fhewn  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  copy  of  a  cbarterparty,  and  the  confequent  fecurity 
of  a  bill  of  lading,  which  lajl  fee  under  the  article  Bill. 

If  there  be  a  verbal  agreement  only,  and  earneft  given, 
and  the  fame  be  broke  ofF  by  the  merchant,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rhodian  law,  he  lofes  his  earneft ;  but  if  the 
owners  or  matter  repent,  they  forfeit  double. 

But  by  the  common  law  of  England,  the  party  damni- 
fied may  bring  his  action  on  the  cafe,  and  recover  all  da- 
mages on  the  agreement. 

If  by  the  time  appointed  in  the  cbarterparty,  the  fhip  is 
not  ready  to  take  in,  or  the  merchant  (after  the  days  of 
demorage  commonly  granted)  not  ready  to  load,  the  par- 
ties are  at  liberty,  and  the  fuffering  one  hath  his  remedy 
againft  the  other  by  action,  to  recompenfe  the  damage. 

If  part  of  the  loading  be  on  board,  and  fome  intervening 
misfortune  prevents  the  merchant  from  Clipping  the  whole 
in  time,  the  matter  is  at  liberty  to  contract  with  another, 
and  fhall  have  freight  by  way  of  damage  for  the  time  that 
thofe  goods  were  on  board  after  that  limited  ;  for  fuch 
agreements,  being  of  a  conditional  nature,  precedent  a 
failure  as  to  a  compleat  loading,  will  determine  the  fame, 
unlefs  afterwards  affirmed  by  confent;  and  though  it  be  no 
prudence  for  every  merchant  or  matter  to  depart  from  the 
contrail,  on  a  non-compliance  of  articles,  yet  it  is  the 
higheftjuftice,  that  fhips  and  matters  fhould  remain  free; 
for  otherwife,  by  the  bare  lading  of  a  cafk  or  bale,  they 
might  be  defeated  of  the  opportunity  of  paffage,  or  feafon 
of  the  year.     "Jure  Mar.  I.  2.  c.  4.  f.  3. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  veffel  be  not  ready,  the 
merchant  may  fhip  the  remainder  of  his  goods  on  board 
another,  and  difcharge  the  firft,  and  recover  damages 
againft  the  matter  or  owners  for  the  reft  ;  this  being 
grounded  on  the  like  reafon  as  the  former.  Cro.  Car.  383. 
3  Lev.  283. 

Charterparties  have  always,  by  the  common  law,  had  a 
genuine  conftruition  as  near  as  may  be,  and  according  to 
the  intention  and  defign,  and  not  according  to  the  literal 
fenfe  of  traders,  or  thofe  that  merchandize  by  fea,  yet 
they  muft  be  regularly  pleaded  ;  and  therefore  in  an  action 
of  covenant,  or  an  indenture,  dated  the  9th  Oct:.  38  Eliz. 
wherein  was  recited,  whereas  by  indenture  of  cbarterparty 
dated  Sept.  8,  38  Eliz.  between  the  plaintiff  and  Fiancis 
Cherry ;  the  plaintiff  having  hired  of  him  a  fhip,  for  a 
voyage  to  Dantzick,  upon  taking  the  fhip  it  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  the  fhip  fhould  be  laden  with  corn  at 
Dantzick,  and  fail  from  thence  to  Leghorn.     Now  by  the 


faid  indenture,  in  confideration  the  plaintiff  had  agresd,' 
that  the  defendant  mould  have  the  moiety  of  corn,  quod 
tunc  fuit,  (what  it  then  was)  or  afterwards  fhould  be  laden 
in  the  fhip  during  the  faid  voyage,  the  defendant  cove- 
nanted to  pay  the  moiety  of  the  money  for  the  faid  corn, 
quod  tunc  fuit,  or  afterwards  fhould  be  laden,  &c.  and  al- 
ledgeth  infaclo  (in  fait)  that  Octob.  9,  38  Eliz.  the  fhip 
was  laden  with  fixty  lafts  of  corn,  and  for  non-perform- 
ance of  this  covenant  the  action  was  brought ;  the  defen- 
dant pleaded  that  the  deed  was  fealed  and  delivered  Oct.  28, 
38  Eliz.  &  quod  ad  tunc  vel  poftea  (and  which  to  that  time 
or  afterwards)  there  was  not  any  corn  laden  there,  and 
traverfeth  the  delivery,  Oitob.  9,  or  at  any  time  after- 
wards before  the  28th  Oct.  38  Eliz.  and  it  was  adjudged 
upon  demurrer,  that  in  regard  the  plaintiff  declared  upon 
a  deed  dated  Oct.  9,  38  Eliz.  it  fhall  be  intended  to  have 
its  efTence  and  delivery  at  that  time,  and  no  other;  and  if 
he  fhould  confefs  it  to  be  delivered  at  any  other  time,  it 
would  be  a  departure  from  his  declaration,  and  the  word 
tunc  is  referred  to  the  delivery,  and  not  to  the  date ;  and  if 
it  were  delivered  ten  months  after  the  date,  he  fhould  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  corn  laden  before  the  delivery  :  and 
therefore  the  defendant  was  adjudged  not  to  be  charged 
with  paying  for  any  corn  before  the  delivery  of  the  deed, 
the  words  of  the  deed  being,  that  he  fhould  pay  for  the 
corn  then  laden,  &c.  which  (then)  is  referred  to  the  time 
of  the  efTence  of  the  deed  by  the  delivery,  and  not  to  the 
date.     2  Cro.  263.   OJley  v.   Sir  Baptijl  Hicks. 

Atkinfon  contracted  with  Buckle  for  the  carriage  of  an 
hundred  quarters  of  barley,  and  promifed  to  deliver  unto 
him  the  hundred  quarters  of  barley  a  (nip-board  at  Barton 
haven  in  the  county  of  York,  to  carry  them  for  him,  and 
for  the  carriage  thereof  did  promife  to  pay  to  him  fo 
much ;  and  Buckle  promifed  to  carry  the  fame  for  him, 
and  accordingly  brought  his  fhip  to  the  faid  haven,  expect- 
ing there  the  delivery  of  the  hundred  quarters  of  barley  ; 
but  Atkinfon  came  not  to  deliver  the  fame  to  him,  where- 
upon Buckle  brought  his  aition  of  the  cafe  upon  the  pro- 
mife, and  upon  non  ojfumpjit  pleaded,  had  a  verdict  and 
judgment,  which  was  affirmed  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
3  Buljl.  152.     1R0.  312. 

Covenant  upon  a  cbarterparty  between  Bolton,  owner, 
and  Lee  and  Morgan,  merchants,  freighters  of  a  fhip,  let 
by  Bolton  on  freight,  for  a  voyage  to  Guinea,  at  forty- 
eight  pounds  per  men/em,  and  there  was  a  mutual  covenant 
between  the  parties,  is  qucmlibet  eorum  modo  fequente  (and 
each  of  them  in  the  following  manner)  and  then  divers 
covenants  follow,  concerning  the  fhip's  tackle  and  per- 
formance of  the  voyage  ;  and  then  a  covenant  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  freight,  viz.  when  the  fhip  arrived  at  Guinea, 
the  freight  then  due  was,  upon  notice,  to  be  paid  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  fhe  arrived  in  England,  the  refidue,  from 
the  time  of  the  laft  payment,  was  to  be  paid.  And  faith 
that  at  fuch  a  time  the  fhip  arrived,  and  that  fix  months 
and  ten  days  were  then  paft,  which  came  to  fo  much, 
whereof  notice  was  given  ;  and  that  after  fuch  a  time  the 
fhip  arrived  in  England,  and  that  the  freight  for  fix  months, 
from  the  time  of  the  laft  payment,  came  to  287  1.  4  s. 
and  that  the  defendant  had  not  paid  any  of  the  fums  ;  upon 
which  the  defendant  demurred,  and  took  thefe  exceptions 
to  the  declaration. 

1.  For  this,  that  the  aition  is  brought  againft  one  of  the 
defendants  only,  omitting  the  other,  fed  non  allocatur  (but 
not  allowed)  the  covenant  being  between  them,  &  qucm- 
libet eorum,  (and  each  of  them)  is  joint,  and  feveral  of 
every  part.      I  Mod.  Caf.  154.    Salk.  393.  pi.  2. 

2.  For  that  it  appears  upon  computation  the  plaintiff"  de- 
manded more  upon  the  firft  breach  than  is  due  by  thirty 
fhillings,  and  lefs  than  is  due  upon  the  fecond  by  fixteen 
fhillings,  and  though  that  the  firft  may  be  cured  by  the 
jurors  finding  lefs,  or  by  the  plaintiff's  releafing  the  over- 
plus, yet  where  he  demands  lefs  than  his  due,  it  is  incura- 
ble, and  cited  feveral  books  there  quoted  for  that  purpofe 
in  ajfumpjit,  where,  as  in  this  cafe,  only  damages  are  to 
be  recovered  j  and  on  the  other  part  was  cited,  Cro.  Jac. 
498.  Pemberton  v.  Shelton,  and  529  Parker  v.  Curfon  & 
Uxor.  See  2  Levinz  4.  Hulme  &  Sambers ;  and  2  Vent, 
129.  Welby  and  Philips.  Hale  C.  J.  took  a  difference 
between  this  cafe  of  covenant  and  debt,  and  held,  that 
after  verdict  it  had  been  cured  without  queftion  ;  but  upon 
demurrer  there  may  be  fome  doubt,  the  demurrer  being 
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genera! ;  but  ha*J  the  de  nurrer  been  fpecial,  it  had  been  ill, 
and  ruled  judgment,  prt^utr.  zLevinz^b,  znA^Kebley) 
and  5c.   Billon  and  Lee. 

If  goods  are  fully  laden  on  board,  and  the  {hip  hath 
bi»ke  ground,  and  the  merchant  on  after  confideration  de- 
termines again  to  unload  them,  and  not  profecute  the  ad- 
venture, by  the  marine  law  the  freight  is  due.  Ad  Leg. 
Rhod. 

And  if  the  fhip  in  her  voyage  becomes  unable,  without 
the  matter's  fault,  or  that  the  matter  or  fhip  be  arretted  by 
any  foreign  prince,  or  ftate,  in  her  voyage,  the  matter 
may  either  mend  his  fhip,  or  freight  another;  but  if  the 
merchant  will  not  confer.t  thereto,  then  the  freight  be- 
comes due,  for  fo  much  as  the  fhip  hath  earned  ;  otherwife 
the  matter  is  liable  for  all  damages  that  fhall  happen:  and 
therefore  if  that  fhip  to  which  the  goods  were  tranflated, 
perilh,  the  matter  fhall  anfwer ;  but  if  both  the  fhips 
peril'i,  then  he  is  difcharged :  but  in  cafe  of  extreme  ne- 
ceflity,  as  that  the  fhip  mould  be  in  a  finking  condition, 
and  an  empty  fhip  is  palling  by,  or  at  hand,  he  may  tranf- 
late  the  goods  ;  and  if  that  fhip  finks  or  perifhes,  he  is 
there  excufed ;  but  then  it  mutt  be  apparent  that  that  (hip 
feemed  probable  and  fufficient.  J"dg.  Oleron,  Leg.  ult.  ad 
Rhid.     Dige/i.  Paulus,  1.  14.  c.  2.  f.  10. 

If  a  matter  fhall  weigh  anchor,  and  fail  after  the  time 
covenanted  or  agreed  for  his  departure,  if  any  damage 
happens  at  fea  after  that  time,  he  mail  refund  and  make 
good  all  fu:h  misfortune:  yet  if  a  charterparty  is  made, 
that  the  plaintiff  (hall  fail  from  London  to  Lifbon,  with 
the  firft  wind  and  opportunity,  &c.  in  confideration  of 
which,  the  merchant  did  covenant  to  pay  fo  much  for 
freight;  the  fhip  departs  not  with  the  firft  wind  and  op- 
portunity, yet  afterwards  breaks  ground,  and  arrives  at 
her  port,  the  freight  in  this  cafe  is  become  due ;  for  there  is 
nothing  can  bar  the  fhip  of  her  freight,  but  the  non-de- 
parture, for  only  that  in  law  is  traverfable,  being  material 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  freight;  but  to  fay  the  fhip 
did  not  depart  with  the  next  wind,  is  but  a  circumftance, 
which,  in  ftrictnefs  of  law,  is  not  traverfable.  Popham  1 6 1 . 
Palm.  398.  Latch.  1 2,  49. 

If  it  be  agreed,  that  the  matter  fhall  fail  from  London 
to  Leghorn  in  two  months,  and  freight  accordingly  is  agreed 
on,  if  he  begins  the  voyage  within  the  two  months,  though 
he  does  not  arrive  at  Leghorn  within  the  time,  yet  the 
freight  is  become  due. 

The  Eaft-India  company  might  by  charterparty  keep  3 
fhip  they  had  freighted  a  long  time  in  India,  and  did  fo 
keep  her  until  fhe  was  unfit  for  fervice,  and  could  not  come 
home,  they  were  obliged  in  Chancery  to  pay  the  damage, 
though  by  the  charterparty  it  was  payable  at  the  return  of 
the  fhip.     2  Vern.  210. 

So  where  no  freight  was  to  be  paid  for  the  cargo  out- 
wards, hut  freight  fur  the  cargo  homewards,  and  the 
factor  abroad  had  no  goods  to  load  her  homeward?,  pay- 
ment of  the  freight  was  decreed.     2  Vern.  212. 

And  if  a  fhip  is  freighted  to  go  to  any  place  to  load, 
and  on  arrival  there  the  factor  cannot,  or  will  not  put  any 
thing  on  board  him,  after  the  matter  has  laid  the  days 
agreed  on  by  charterparty,  and  made  his  regular  protefts, 
he  fhall  be  paid  emp:y  for  full. 

Though  the  officeis  and  mariners  gave  bond  not  to  de- 
mand wages,  unlcfs  the  fhip  returned  to  London,  fhe  ar- 
rived at  a  dtliveing  port,  and  afterwards  was  taken  by  the 
enemy,  they  had  their  wages  to  the  delivering  port. 
2  Vern.  727. 

If  a  fhip  is  freighted  from  one  port  to  another,  and 
thence  to  a  third,  fourth,  and  fo  home  to  the  port  from 
whence  fhe  firft  failed  (commonly  called  a  trading-voyage) 
this  is  all  but  one  and  the  fame  voyage,  fo  as  it  be  in  con- 
formity to  the  charterparty.  Leg.  Relcgatiff.  de  pccnisiS 
Leg.  ult.  de  jep.  vio. 

A  merchant  agrees  with  a  matter,  that  if  he  carries  his 
goods  to  fuch  a  port,  he  will  then  pay  him  fuch  a  fum  ;  in 
the  voyage  the  fhip  is  affau'.ted,  entered,  and  robbed  by 
pirates,  and  part  of  her  lading  taken  forth,  and  afterwards 
the  remainder  is  brought  to  the  port  of  difchargc,  yet  the 
fum  agreed  upon  is  not  become  due,  for  the  agreement  is 
not  by  the  matter  performed.  Trin.  9  Jac.  in  C.  B.  Rot. 
638.    Bright  v.  C-.opcr.    1  Br  mini.  21. 

Though  by  the  civil  law  this  is  vis  major,  or  cafus  for- 
tuitus,  (the  greater  force,  or  an  accidental  cafe)  there  be- 
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ing  no  default  in  (he  matter  or  his  mariners,  and  the  fame 
is  a  danger  or  peril  of  the  fea,  which  if  not  in  naval  agree- 
ments expreffed,  yet  is  naturally  implied  ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  if  thole  goods,  which  the  pirates  carried  away  had 
been  in  ftrefs  of  weather  thrown  overboard,  the  fame  would 
not  have  mads  a  difability  as  to  the  receipt  of  the  fum 
agreed  on  ;  for  both  by  the  common  and  marine  law,  the 
act  of  God,  or  that  of  an  enemy,  fhall  no  ways  work  a 
wrong  in  private  actions.  1  Co.  97.  Shelley's  Cafe,  Reginer 
and  Fogajja's  Cafe.  Plotuden  Com.  But  a  pirate  is  not  an 
enemy. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  fhe  is  full  laden 
according  to  the  charterparty,  the  freight  is  to  be  paid  for 
the  whole ;  otherwife  but  tor  fo  many  ton  as  the  lading 
amounted  to. 

If  freight  be  contracted  for  the  lading  of  certain  cattle, 
or  the  like,  from  Dublin  to  Weft-Chefter,  and  fome  of 
them  happen  to  die  before  the  fhip's  arrival,  the  whole 
freight  is  become  due  as  well  for  the  dead  as  the  living.  "Jure 
Mar.  1.  2.  c.  4.  /  8. 

But  if  the  freight  be  contracted  for  the  tranfporting  them, 
at  fo  much  per  head,  if  death  happens,  there  arifeth  due 
no  more  freight  than  only  for  fuch  as  are  living,  at  the 
fhip's  arrival  at  her  port  of  difcharge,  and  not  for  the  dead.  • 
Ditto. 

When  cattle  or  flaves  are  aboard,  without  any  previous 
agreement  for  lading  or  tranfporting  them,  but  generally, 
then  freight  fhall  be  paid  as  well  for  the  dead  as  the  living ; 
and  if  freight  be  contracted  for  the  tranfporting  of  women, 
and  they  happen  in  the  voyage  to  be  delivered  of  children, 
no  freight  becomes  due  for  the  infants.     Ditto. 

If  goods  are  fent  on  board,  generally,  the  freight  muft 
be  according  to  that  commonly  paid  for  the  like  accuftomed 
voyages.     Ditto. 

If  a  fhip  fhall  be  freighted,  and  named  to  be  of  fuch  a 
burthen,  being  freighted  by  the  ton,  fhall  be  found  lefs, 
there  fhall  no  more  be  paid  than  only  by  the  ton,  for  all 
the  goods  that  were  laden  on  board.     Ditto. 

And  if  a  fhip  be  freighted  for  two  hundred  tons,  or 
thereabouts,  the  addition  of  thereabouts  is  commonly  re- 
duced to  be  within  five  ton,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  moiety 
of  the  number  ten,  whereof  the  whole  is  compounded. 
Ditto. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  by  the  great,  and  the  burthen  of 
it  not  expreffed,  yet  the  fum  certain  is  to  be  paid.  Chaff. 
Jones  v.  Lovering  Styles,  220. 

If  a  freighter  by  loading  prohibited  or  unlawful  goods, 
occafiens  the  fhip's  detention,  or  otherwife  impedes  her 
voyage,  he  fhall  pay  the  freight  contracted  and  agreed  for. 
When  a  fhip  is  freighted  out  and  in  (or  out  and  home) 
there  is  no  freight  due  till  the  whole  voyage  is  performed  ; 
fo  that  if  fhe  be  caft  away  coming  home,  the  freight  out- 
wards, as  well  as  inwards,  becomes  loff.  Trin.  9  'Jac. 
B.  R..   Bright  v.  Cowper.  Brownlrw  1,  part  21. 

A  part  owner  of  a  fhip  fued  the  other  owners  for  his 
fhare  of  the  freight  on  finifhing  her  voyage  ;  but  the  other 
owners  had  fitted  her  out,  in  which  the  complainant  would 
not  join,  whereupon  the  other  owners  complained  in  the 
admiralty  ;  and  by  order  there,  they  gave  fecurit/,  that  if 
the  fhip  periflied  in  the  voyage,  to  make  good  to  the 
plaintiff  his  fhare,  or  to  that  effect ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  by  the 
law  marine  and  courfe  of  the  admiralty,  the  plaintiff  was 
to  hue  no  fhare  of  the  freight :  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Lionel 
Jenkins  to  certify  the  courfe  of  the  admiralty,  who  certified 
accordingly,  and  that  it  was  fo  in  all  places,  for  otherwife 
there  would  be  no  navigation  ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff's 
bill  was  difmiffed.     In  Chancery,   13  July,  16S0. 

If  a  matter  lets  out  his  fhip,  and  afterwards  fecretlr 
takes  in  other  goods  unknown  to  the  firft  freigher,  by  the 
law  marine  he  lofes  his  freight ;  and  if  it  fhould  fo  fall  out, 
that  any  of  the  freighter's  goods  fhould  for  fafety  of  the 
fhip  be  caft  overboard,  the  reft  fhall  not  become  fubject  to 
the  average,  but  the  matter  muft  make  the  damage  "good  ; 
though  if  the  goods  are  brought  into  the  fhip.  fecretly  and 
unknown  to  him,  it  is  otherwife  ;  and  goods  fo  brought 
in,  may  be  fubjected  to  what  freight  the  matter  thinks  fit. 
Leg.  Oleron.  Leg.  Naval.  Rhid.  art.  25.  Ccnfcl.  del.  Mer, 
When  a  fhip  puts  into  any  other  port  than  that  &e  was 
bound  to  by  agreement,  the  maftxr  fhall  anfwer  all  da- 
mages that  fhall  accrue  thereby ;  but  if  {he  was  forced  in 
by  a  ftorm,  enemies,  or  pirates,  he  muft  afterwards  pro- 
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eed  to  that  he  was  obliged  to  by  contract.     Leg.  Oleron. 

In  construction  of  law,  the  lading  of  the  fhip  is  tacitly 
obliged  for  the  freight,  the  fame  being  in  point  of  payment 
preferred  before  any  other  debts  to  which  the  goods  fo 
laden  are  liable,  though  fuch  debts,  as  to  time,  were  pre- 
cedent to  the  freight ;  for  the  goods  remain,  as  it  were, 
bailed  for  the  fame ;  nor  can  they  be  attached  in  the  mat- 
ter's hands,  though  it  is  commonly  conceived  otherwife. 
Bald,  in  leg.  certi  juris  in  4  j^J.  in  verb,  quid  ergo  Cod. 
heat. 

As  (hips  deferve  wages  like  a  labourer,  the  actions 
touching  the  fame  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  generally  con- 
ftrued  favourably  for  the  fhip  and  owners  ;  and  therefore 
if  four  parts  in  five  of  them  fhall  make  up  their  accounts 
with  the  freighters,  and  receive  their  proportions,  yet  the 
fifth  man  may  fue  fingly  by  himfelf  without  joining  with 
the  reft,  and  this  as  well  by  the  common  law  as  the  law 
marine.     Stanley  v.  Ayles,  by  Hale.     3  Keb.  444. 

If  a  (hip  in  her  voyage  happens  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy, 
and  afterwards  is-  retaken  by  another  fhip  in  amity,  and 
reftitution  is  made,  and  fhe  proceeds  on  her  voyage,  the 
contract  is  not  determined,  though  the  taking  by  the  ene- 
my diverted  the  property  out  of  the  owners ;  yet  by  the 
law  of  war,  that  pofieffion  was  defeafible,  and  being  re- 
covered in  battle  afterwards,  the  owners  become  re-in- 
vefted ;  fo  the  contrail,  by  fiction  of  law,  became  as  if 
fhe  never  had  been  taken,  and  fo  the  intire  freight  be- 
comes due.     7  Rich.  II.  Staliam  Abr.  54. 

It  was  covenanted  by  a  cbarterparty,  that  a  fhip  fhould 
return  by  a  certain  time  within  the  river  of  Thames  (the 
dangers  of  the  fea  excepted)  and  afterwards  in  the  voyage, 
and  within  the  time  of  the  return,  the  fliip  was  taken  upon 
the  fea  by  enemies  unknown  to  the  covenanter,  and  being 
detained  by  them  could  not  return  within  the  river  of 
Thames,  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  covenant. 
Refolved,  this  impediment  was  within  the  exception,  for 
thefe  words  intend  as  well  any  danger  upon  the  fea  by  pi- 
rates or  men  of  war,  as  dangers  of  the  fea,  by  fhipwreck, 
temped,  or  the  like.  Pickering  and  Barkhy,  Stiles  132. 
2  Rolls' s  Abr.  248. 

If  freight  be  taken  for  a  hundred  tons  of  wine,  and 
twenty  of  them  leak  out,  fo  that  there  is  not  above  eight 
inches  from  the  bulge  upwards,  yet  the  freight  becomes 
due  ;  but  if  they  be  under  eight  inches,  forne  conceive  it 
then  to  be  in  the  election  of  the  freighters  to  fling  them  up 
to  the  mafter  for  freight ;  but  moft  think  otherwife  ;  for  if 
all  had  leaked  out  (if  there  was  no  fault  found  in  the  {tow- 
age, by  a  furvey  from  the  Trinity-houfe)  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  the  fhip  fhould  lofe  her  freight ;  for  the  freight  arifes 
from  the  tonage  taken,  and  if  the  leakage  was  occafioned 
through  ftorm*,  the  fame  perhaps  may  come  into  an  ave- 
rage.    Boyce  v.  Cole.  Hill.  26.  27  Car.  II.  B.  R. 

It  is  certain,  if  a  fhip  freighted  by  the  great  be  caft 
away,  the  freight  is  loft;  but  if  by  the  ton  or  parcels, 
and  part  thereof  is  faved  from  the  wreck;  doubted,  whe- 
ther pro  rata,  fhe  ought  not  to  be  anfwered  her  freight  f . 

If  a  fhip  by  cbarterparty,  reciting  to  be  of  the  burden  of 
two  hundred  tons,  is  taken  to  freight  for  a  fum  certain,  to 
be  paid  at  her  return,  the  fum  certain  is  to  be  paid,  though 
the  fhip  amounts  not  to  that  burden. 

In  cafe  a  fhip  is  freighted  after  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds 
for  every  month  that  fhe  fhall  be  out,  to  be  paid  after  ar- 
rival at  the  port  of  London  ;  the  fhip  is  caft  away  coming 
up  from  the  Downs,  but  the  lading  is  all  preferved,  in 
which  cafe  the  freight  is  become  due  ;  for  the  money  arifes 
fo  monthly  by  the  contract,  and  the  place  mentioned  is 
only  to  (hew  where  payment  is  to  be  made ;  for  the  fhip 
deferves  wages  like  a  mariner,  who  ferveth  the  month  ; 
and  though  he  dies  in  the  voyage,  yet  his  executors  are  to 
be  anfwered  pro  rata.  Befides,  the  freight  becomes  due 
by  intendment  on  the  delivery  or  bringing  up  of  the  com- 
modities to  the  port  of  London,  and  not  of  the  fhip. 

If  a  man  freights  a  fhip  out,  and  covenants  that  the  fhip 
fhould  fail  out  of  that  port  to  Cadiz  with  the  firft  fair  wind 
and  opportunity,  and  the  freighter  covenants  that  for  the 
freight  of  all  the  premifes,  he  would  pay  unto  the  mafter 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds,  if  the  mafter  doth 

*  Matters  flinuM  take  care  to  make  their  regular  protects  after  a  ftorm, 
as  they  may  furicr  leverely  by  omitting  it. 

f  h  is  common  to  give  up  what  is  laved  to  the  afl'urers,  that  the  afiurers 
may  recover  the  whole  inlurartefe, 
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not  aver,  that  the  fhip  did  arrive  at  the  port  of  Cadizj 
he  cannot  maintain  an  action  againft  the  freighter.  1  Bulji. 
176.   1  Injl.  204.  a.  Dy.  76.  a.  2  Sand.  350. 

If  the  mafter  enters  into  a  cbarterparty  for  himfelf  and 
owners,  the  mafter  in  that  cafe  may  releafe  the  freighters, 
without  advifing  with  the  owners  ;  but  if  the  owners  let 
the  fhip  out  to  freight,  whereof  J.  J.  is  mafter,  though 
the  mafter  covenant  in  the  fame  cbarterparty  and  fubferibes, 
yet  his  releafe  in  that  cafe  will  not  bind  the  owners,  but 
the  owners  releafe,  on  the  other  hand,  will  conclude  the 
mafter ;  and  the  reafon  is,  for  that  the  mafter  is  not  made 
a  proper  party  to  the  indenture.  And  fo  it  was  ruled, 
where  an  indenture  of  cbarterparty  was  made  between  Scu- 
damore  and  other  owners  of  the  good  fhip  called  the  B, 
whereof  Robert  Pitman  was  mafter,  on  the  one  part,  and 
Vanilenftene  on  the  other  part ;  in  which  indenture  the 
plaintiff  did  covenant  with  the  faid  Vandenftene  and  Ro- 
bert Pitman,  and  bound  themfelves  to  the  plaintiff  and 
Robert  Pitman  for  the  performance  of  covenants  in  fix 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  conclufion  of  the  indenture  was 
— In  witnefs  whereof  the  faid  Robert  Pitman  put  his  hand 
and  feal,  and  delivered  the  fame  ;  in  an  action  of  cove- 
nant, for  not  performing  certain  covenants  in  this  inden- 
ture, the  defendant  pleaded  the  releafe  of  Pitman,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff"  demurred,  and  it  was  adjudged,  that 
the  releafe  of  Pitman  did  not  bar  the  plaintiff,  becaufe  he 
was  no  party  to  the  indenture  ;  and  the  diverfity  in  that 
cafe  was  taken  and  agreed  between  an  indenture  reciprocal 
between  parties  on  the  one  fide,  and  parties  on  the  other 
fide,  as  that  was ;  for  there  no  bond,  covenant,  or  grant 
can  be  made  to,  or  with  any  that  is  not  party  to  the  deed  ; 
but  where  the  deed  indented  is  not  reciprocal,  but  is  with- 
out a  between,  &c.  as  omnibus  Cbrijii  fidclibus,  &c.  there 
a  hpnd,  covenant,  or  grant  may  be  m'ade  to  diverfe  feveral 
perfons.  Cro.  Eliz.  56.  Scudamore  &  Al.  v.  Pitman  Trin. 
29  Eliz.  in  B.  R.  cited  in  Coke  2  Injl.fol.  673.  2 Levinz  74. 
Cook  and  Child  and  3  Levinz  138.  Gilby  v.  Copley  que  fembk 
contra. 

If  an  indenture  of  cbarterparty  be  made  between  A  and 
B,  owners  of  a  fhip  of  the  one  part,  and  C  and  D,  mer- 
chants of  the  other  part,  and  A  only  feals  the  deed  of  the 
one  part,  and  C  and  D  of  the  other  part ;  but  in  the  in- 
denture it  is  mentioned  that  A  and  B  covenant  with  Cand 
D,  and  C  and  D  covenant  with  A  and  B.  In  this  cafe, 
A  and  B  may  join  in  an  action  againft  C  and  D,  though 
that  B  never  fealcd  the  deed,  for  he  is  a  party  to  the  deed, 
and  C  and  D  have  fealed  the  other  part  to  B  as  well  as 
to  A.     Clement  v.  Henley,  2  Roll.  Abr.  22. 

Covenant  upon  a  cbarterparty,  by  which  the  mafter  of  a 
(hip  covenants  to  fail  with  the'  firft  fair  wind  to  Barcelona, 
and  that  the  mariners  fhall  attend  with  a  boat  to  relade  the 
fhip,  and  then  to  return  with  the  firft  fair  wind  to  London, 
and  to  unlade  and  deliver  the  goods ;  and  the  merchants 
covenant  to  pay  fp  much  for  freight,  and  fo  much  for  de- 
morrage  every  day  ;  the  mafter  brought  his  action  for 
the  freight  and  demorrage,  and  declares  he  failed  fuch  a 
day,  with  the  firft  fair  wind,  and  upon  all  the  other  points. 
The  defendant  quoad  the  freight,  that  the  fhip  did  not  re- 
turn directly  to  London,  but  went  to  Alicant  and  Tangier, 
and  made  divers  deviations,  and  by  thefe  delays  the  goods 
were  fpoiled  ;  and  as  to  demorrage,  that  this  was  occa- 
fioned by  the  negligence  of  the  mariners,  in  not  attending 
with  the  boat  to  relade  the  fhip,  to  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
murred, and  per  curiam  pro  quer.  for  that  the  covenants 
are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  upon  which  each  fhall  have  his 
action  againft  the  other,  but  fhall  not  plead  the  breach  of 
one  in  bar  of  another,  for  perhaps  the  damage  of  the  one 
fide  and  the  other  are  not  equal.  3  Levinz  41.  Cole  cont. 
S ballet,  Sir  Tho.  Jones,  216.  Showers  v.  Cudmore,  Lex 
Merc.  p.  11 7. 

If  a  fa£tor  freights  a  fhip,  by  order  and  for  account  of 
another,  out  and  home,  and  a  cbarterparty  is  accordingly 
made  and  indented  between  him  and  the  mafter,  the  factor 
is  liable  for  the  freight  and  performance  of  all  covenants  ; 
but  if  the  fhip  be  only  freighted  outwards,  and  loaded  by 
the  factor,  the  goods  (hipped  are  only  liable  for  the  freight, 
and  no  demands  to  be  made  on  the  freighters  in  virtue  of 
the  cbarterparty,  but  the  perfon  who  receives  the  goods  is 
to  pay  it,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

If  a  (hip  is  freighted  out  and  home,  and  after  having  de- 
livered her  cargo  at  the  place  agreed  on,  there  are  no  goods 
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provided  for  her  reloading,  the  mafter  mud  flay  the  days 
of  demorrage  agreed  on  by  cbarterparty,  and  make  his  re- 
gular prated  for  his  freighters  non-compliance,  who  will 
in  this  cafe  be  obliged  to  pay  him  empty  for  full ;  though 
fhould  the  mafter  not  wait  the  time  ftipulatcd,  or  omit  to 
make  his  proteft,  he  will  lofe  his  freight;  and  in  cafe  the 
mafter,  on  his  finding  no  goods  provided  by  his  freighters, 
fhould  determine  to  load  fome  on  his  own  account,  as  fait, 
or  the  like,  this  will  not  o'lftrudt  his  recovering  his  freight ; 
for  if  the  (hip  had  been  laden  only  with  fait  by  the  mer- 
chant, which  (it  may  be)  would  not  pay  half  the  freight, 
yet  the  fhipper  or  proprietor  may  at  pleafure  abandon  the 
fame  to  the  mafter  for  his  freight,  and  he  can  demand 
no  more  by  the  cbarterparty ;  but  if  the  mafter  take  in  fuch 
fait  on  his  own  account,  before  the  days  of  demorrage 
are  expired,  and  that  by  fome  condition  made  with  his 
freighter,  he  may  claim  freight,  then  this  latter  is  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  fait  in  deduction  of  the  faid  freight. 

Form  of  a  Charti;rfarty  of  affreightment. 

This  cbarterparty  indented,  made,  he.  between  A.  B. 
of,  &c.  mariner,  mafter,  and  owner  of  the  good  fhip,  or 
Veffel,  called,  &c.  now  ridina;  at  anchor  at,  &c.  of  the 
burden  of  two  hundred  tons,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  one 
part,  and  C.  D.  of,  &c.  merchant,  of  the  other  part, 
witneffeth,  that  the  faid  A.  B.  for  the  consideration  herein 
after  mentioned,  hath  granted,  and  to  freight  letten,  and 
by  thefe  prefents  doth  grant,  and  to  freight  let,  unto  the 
faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  the 
whole  tonage  of  the  hold,  ftern-fheets,  and  half-deck,  of 
the  faid  fhip  or  veffel,  called,  &c.  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don to,  Sic.  in  a  voyage  to  be  made  by  the  faid  A.  B. 
with  the  faid  fhip,  in  manner  hereafter  mentioned  (that  is 
to  fay)  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  and  weather,  that  fliall 
happen  after,  &c.  next,  from  the  faid  port  of  London, 
with  the  goods  and  merchandize  of  the  faid  C.  D.  his 
factors,  or  affigns,  on  board,  to,  &c.  aforefaid  (the  dan- 
gers of  the  lea  excepted)  and  there  unlade  and  make  dif- 
charge  of  the  goods  and  merchandizes ;  and  alfo  fhall 
there  take  into,  and  aboard  the  faid  fhip  again,  the  goods 
2nd  merchandizes  of  the  faid  C.  D.  his  factors,  or  affigns, 
and  fhall  then  return  to  the  port  of  London,  with  the  faid 
goods,  in  the  fpace  of,  &c.  limited  for  the  end  of  the  faid 
voyage.  In  confederation  whereof  the  faid  C.  D.  for  himfelf, 
his  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  doth  covenant,  promife, 
and  grant,  to  and  with  the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators, or  affigns,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid 
C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  factors,  or  affigns, 
fhall  and  will,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid 
unto  the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns, 
for  the  freight  of  the  faid  fhip  and  goods,  the  fum  of.  &c. 
(or  fo  much  per  ton)  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  faid 
fhip's  arrival,  and  goods  returned  and  difcharged  at  the  port 
of  London  aforefaid,  for  the  end  of  the  faid  voyage:  and 
alfo  fhall  and  will  pay  for  demorrage  (if  any  fhall  be  by  the 
default  of  him,  the  laid  CD.  his  factors,  or  affigns)  the 
fum  of  &c.  per  day,  daily,  and  every  day,  as  the  fame 
fhall  grow  due.  And  the  faid  A.  B.  for  himfelf,  his  exe- 
cutors, and  adminiftrators,  doth  covenant,  promife,  and 
grant,  to  and  with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  admi- 
niftrators, and  affigns,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid  fhip 
or  veffel  fhall  be  ready  at  the  port  of  London  to  take  in 
goods  by  the  faid  C.  D.  on  or  before,  &c.  next  coming. 
And  the  faid  C.  D.  for  himfelf,  his,  &c.  doth  covenant 
and  promife,  within  ten  days  after  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel 
fhall  be  thus  ready,  to  have  his  goods  put  on  board  the  faid 
fhip,  to  proceed  on  the  faid  voyage;  and  alfo  on  the  arrival 
of  the  faid  fhip  ar,  &c.  within,  &c.  days,  to  have  his 
goods  ready  to  put  on  board  the  faid  fhip,  to  return  on  the 
faid  voyage.  And  the  faid  A.  B,  for  himfelf,  his  execu- 
tors, and  adminiftrators,  doth  farther  covenant  and  grant 
to  and  with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators, 
and  affigns,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  now  is,  and  at  all 
times  during  the  faid  voyage  fhall  be,  to  the  beft  endea- 
vours of  him  the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  and  adminiftra- 
tors, and  at  his  and  their  own  proper  cofts  and  charges,  in 
all  things  made  and  kept  ftiff,  ftaunch,  ftrong,  well  ap- 
parelled, furnifhed,  and  provided,  as  well  with  men  and 
mariners,  fufficient  and  able  to  fail,  guide,  and  govern 
the  faid  fhip,  as  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle, 


apparel,  furniture,  provifion,  and  appurtenances  fitting 
and  neceffiry  for  the  faid  men  and  mariners,  and  for  the 
faid  fhip  during  the  voyage  aforefaid.     In  witnefs,  Wr. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  charterpaty,  whereby  the 
owners  of  one  moiety  of  a  /hip  let  to  freight  their  Jhare  to 
the  owners  of  the  other  moiety. 

This  ch/irterparty  indented,  made,  &c.  between  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  of  London,  merchants,  owners  of  the  one 
moiety  or  half-part  of  the  good  fhip  or  veffel  called  the 
Neptune,  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons,  with  the  like 
moiety  of  all  the  fails,  marts,  tackle,  apparel,  furniture, 
ordnance,  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  now 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  river  of  Thames,  within  the  port 
of  London,  of  which  the  faid  C.  D.  is  mafter,  of  the  one 
part,  and  £.  F.  and  G.  H.  of  London,  merchants, 
owners  of  the  other  moiety  and  refidue  of  the  faid  ;hip, 
with  the  mafts,  fails,  tackle,  ordnance,  furniture,  and 
apparel  thereunto  belonging,  on  the  other  part,  witneffeth, 
that  the  faid  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  have  granted  and  lerten  to 
freight,  and  by  thefe  prefents  do  <?rant  and  let  to  freight,  all 
their  faid  part  and  moiety  of  the  faid  fhip  and  prernifesj 
unto  the  faid  E.  F.  and  G.  H.  for  a  voyage  with  her  (by 
God's  grace)  to  be  made  in  the  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing. 

That  is  to  fay,  That  the  faid  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  for  them, 
their  executors,  adminiftrators  and  affigns,  do  hereby  co- 
venant and  grant  to  fcnd  with  the  faid  E.  F.  and  G.  PL 
for  them,  their  and  either  of  their  executors  and  admi- 
niftrators by  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid  fhip  (being  already 
laden)  fhall  with  the  firft  good  wind  and  weather,  after 
the  date  hereof  (God  permitting)  fail  directly  from  the  faid 
river  of  Thames  to  the  port  of  Leghorn  in  Italy  (the  pe- 
rils and  dangers  of  the  feas  excepted)  and  there  difcharge 
fuch  goods  and  merchandizes  as  fhall  be  directed  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  faid  E.  F.  and  G.  H.  or  one  of  tiiem, 
their,  or  one  of  their  factors  or  affigns,  and  from  thence 
fhall  fail,  and  take  her  direct  courfe,  as  wind  and  weather 
fhall  ferve,  with  as  much  fpeed  as  may  be  (the  perils  and 
dangers  of  the  fea  excepted)  to  Venice,  and  there  fhall  ftay 
and  abide  the  fpace  of  forty  working  days,  next  after  her 
firft  arrival  there,  to  unlade  all  fuch  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes as  fhall  remain  on  board  for  account  of  E.  F.  and 
G.  H.  after  her  delivery  at  Leghorn  as  aforefaid ;  and  to 
relade  fuch  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  as  the  faid 
E.  F.  and  G.  H.  or  either  of  them,  their  or  either  of  their 
factors  or  affigns,  fhall  think  fit  to  charge  and  relade, 
aboard,  and  into  the  faid  fhip,  that  is  to  fay,  fo  much  as 
the  faid  fhip  can  conveniently  carry,  over  and  above  her 
victuals,  tackle,  ammunition,  apparel,  and  furniture. 

And  the  faid  fhip,  with  her  faid  loading,  fhall  with  the 
firft  good  wind  and  weather,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
faid  forty  days,  fail  and  proceed  from  the  city  of  Venice 
to  London.  And  the  faid  E.F.  and  G.  H.  for  them- 
felves,  and  either  of  them,  their  and  either  of  their  exe- 
cutors and  adminiftrators,  do  covenant,  promife,  and 
grant  to  and  with  the  faid  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  and  either  of 
them,  their  and  either  of  their  executors,  adminiftrators, 
and  affigns,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  they  the  faid  E.  F.  and 
G.  H.  or  any  one  of  them,  their,  or  one  of  their  execu- 
tors, adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  fhall  and  will  well  and 
truly  pay  or  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  A.  B.  and  C.  D. 
or  any  of  them,  their,  or  any  of  their  executors  or  admi- 
niftrators within  the  faid  city  of  London,  for  every  ton  of 
fuch  wares  and  merchandizes  as  fhall  be  laden  or  unladen 
in  the  faid  fhip,  during  the  faid  voyage,  the  fum  of,  &c. 
(counting  the  tonage  according  to  cuflom  ;  or  if  a  certain  fum 
is  agreed  for  the  voyage,  out  and  home,  or  fo  much  per  month) 
for  the  part  and  intereft  of  the  faid  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  in 
the  faid  fhip,  and  for,  and  in  refpect  of  the  freight  and 
hire  of  their  part  of  her ;  which  faid  money  is  to  be  paid 
in  manner  and  form  following:  that  is  to  fay,  one  third 
part  thereof  upon  the  right  difcharge  of  the  laid  fhip,  and 
another  third  part  thereof  within  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks 
then  next  following,  and  the  remaining  third  part  thereof 
within  the  fpace  of  two  months  next  enfuing  after  the  end 
and  determination  of  the  faid  fix  weeks. 

And  the  faid  A.  B.  and  C.  D  for  tjiem,  and  either  of 
them,  their  and  either  of  their  executors  and  adminiftra- 
tors, do  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  faid  E.  F. 
I  and 
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and  G.  H.  their  executors  and  adminiftrators  by  thefe  pre- 
fents,  that  the  fa'td  fhip,  for  their  part,  (hall  beftrong  and 
traunch,  and  well  and  fufficiemly  tackled  and  apparelled, 
with  fails,  fail-yards,  anchors,  cables,  ropes,  gun-fhot, 
artillery,  gun-powder,  and  all  other  inftruments,  tackle, 
and  apparel,  needful  and  necefi'ary  for  fiich  a  fliip  and  for 
fuch  a  voyage,  together  with  an  able  mafter,  and  fufficient 
number  of  mariners. 

And  to  the  performance  of  all,  and  every  the  covenants, 
grants,  articles,  and  agreements,  on  the  parts,  and  behalfs 
of  every  of  the  faid  panies,  truly  to  be  holden,  performed, 
and  kept,  in  all  things  as  is  aforefaid,  the  faid  parties  to 
thefe  prefents,  do  bind  themfelves  to  one  another  :  that  is  to 
fay,  the  faid  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  do  by  thcfe  prefents  bind 
themfelves,  and  either  of  them  ;  and  their  feveral  execu- 
tors and  adminiftrators,  goods,  and  their  part  and  inte- 
reft  in  the  faid  (hip,  with  the  furniture  thereof,  to  the  faid 
E.  F.  and  G.  H.  and  to  their  executors  and  adminiftrators ; 
and  the  faid  E.  F.  and  G.  H  do  in  like  manner  bind  them- 
felves, and  either  of  them,  their  and  either  of  their  execu- 
tors, adminiftrators,  and  afligns,  and  all  their  goods  and  inte- 
reft  in  the  faid  fliip,  to  the  (aid  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  their  exe- 
cutors and  adminiftrators,  in  the  fum  or  penalty  of  one 
thoufand  pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain,  by  the 
party  or  parties  infringing  the  faid  covenants,  or  any  of 
them,  to  the  other  party  or  parties  truly  obferving,  to  be 
paid  by  virtue  of thefe  prefenis. 

The  great  variety  of  circumftaAces,  which  different 
voyages  occafion,  naturally  produce  a  correfpondent  di- 
verfity  in  charterparties.  From  thefe  proceedings,  others 
may  be  formed,  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  required. 

CHASE,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  to  purfue  a  fliip,  in  or- 
der to  come  up  with  her. 

CHASE-GUNS  are  thofe  which  are  placed  in  the  head 
and  ftern  of  the  fliip ;  the  former  are  ufeful  in  chafing 
another,  and  the  latter  when  fbe  is  chafed  or  purfued, 

CHASER.  This  is  an  ingenious  branch  of  bufinefs  ;  it 
being  the  raifing  of  figures  upon  the  cafe  of  watches, 
tweezers,  the  lids  of  fnuff-boxes,  and  other  toys;  which 
is  not  done  by  calling,  but  is  chafed  or  imboffed.  This 
is  performed  by  having  the  figures  to  be  chafed  cut  deep  in 
a  piece  cf  fteel,  and  a  thin  plate  of  filver  or  gold  being 
made  of  the  proper  form,  and  laid  upon  a  piece  of  lead, 
the  piece  of  fteel,  on  which  is  the  impreffion,  is  fattened 
to  the  end  of  a  fpindle,  and  is  prefled  with  great  violence 
upon  the  metal,  when  the  lead  giving  way,  and  the  gold 
or.filver  being  prefled  into  all  the  interftices  of  the  mould, 
fwells  into  every  hollow,  and  takes  the  impreffion  of  every 
figure.  The  ingenious  chafer  ought  to  be  a  very  perfect 
mafter  of  drawing,  efpecially  fmall  figures,  in  order  to  de- 
fign  his  own  moulds  or  ftamps  for  the  fteel  engraver. 

The  chafers  bufinefs  is  divided  into  feveral  branches  ; 
among  which,  that  of  chafing  gold  watches  is  one  of  the 
moft  profi;able.  The  mafters  take  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
may  earn  upwards  of  twenty  fhillings  a  week,  or  with  one 
hundred  pounds  may  fet  up  mafter. 

CHATHAM,  a  moiety  of  the  duty  payable  by  foreign- 
built  fliips  is  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  cheji  at  Chatham. 
I  fac.  II.  c.  1 8.  Commiflioners  to  purchafe  lands  for  the 
better  fortifying  of  Chatham,  7  Jnn.  c.  26.  And  fuch 
lands  how  vefted  in  truftees  for  that  purpofe.   8  Ann.  c.  21. 

CHATTELS,  or  Catals,  comes  from  the  Nor- 
mans ;  for  in  the  eighty-feventh  chapter  of  their  Grand 
Cuftomary,  we  fliall  find  that  all  moveable  goods  with 
them  are  called  chattels;  the  contrary  whereof  isfef;  ibid. 
which  we  call/«. 

But  as  it  is  ufed  in  common  law,  it  comprehends  not  all 
goods  moveable,  but  fuch  as  are  in  the  nature  of  freehold, 
or  parcel  thereof;  as  may  be  gathered  out  of  Stamf.  Prarog. 
c.  16.  and  Jiat.  1  Elist.  c.  2.  Howbeit  Kitchen,  in  his 
chapter  Cata/la,  fol.  32,  faith,  that  ready-money  is  not  ac- 
counted any  goods  or  chattels,  nor  Hawks  nor  hounds  ;  the 
reafon  for  hawks  and  hounds  he  gives,  is  becaufe  they  are 
fens  natures;  but  why  money  is  not,  though  he  fets  not 
the  caufe,  yet  it  may  be  gathered  to  be,  for  that  money 
of  itfelf  is  not  worth,  but  as  by  confent  of  men  for  their 
eafier  traffic,  or  permutation  of  things  necefliry  for  life. 
It  is  reckoned  a  thing  rather  confifting  in  imagination, 
than  in  deed.     And  here  note,  that  chattels  be  either  per- 


fonal  or  real  :  perfonal  m2y  be  fo  called  in-  two  refpects; 
one  becaufe  they  belong  immediately  to  the  perfon  of  a 
man  ;  as  a  bow,  a  horfe,  &c.  the  other,  for  that  being 
any  way  with-held  injurioufly  from  us,  we  have  no  means 
to  recover  them  but  by  perfonal  action :  chattels  real  are 
fuch,  as  either  do  not  appertain  to  the  peifon,  but  to  Tome 
other  thing  by  way  of  dependency,  as  a  box  with  chartei* 
of  land  ;  the  body  of  a  ward,  apples  upon  a  tree,  or  a 
tree  itfelf  growing  on  the  ground,  Cromp.  jujlice  of  peace, 
f.  33.  b.  or  elfe  fuch  as  are  necefi'ary,  ifluing  out  of  fome 
immoveable  thing  to  a  perfon,  as  a  leafe  or  rent  for  a  term 
of  years.     And  alfo  to  hold  at  will,  is  a  chattel  real. 

CHAYE,  Schai,  or  Chay,  is  the  fmalleft  filver  coin 
that  is  made,  or  current  in  Perfia  ;  fome  pretend  that  this 
is  the  bifti,  which  according  to  their  reckoning  makes  one 
fol  and  fix  deniers  Tournois,  although  it  feems  certain,  that 
(he  bifti  is  not  a  real,  but  imaginary  fpecie.  The  chaye  is 
worth  juft  four  fols,  feven  deniers  and  one  maille  of 
France. 

Clerk  of  the  CHECK  of  his  majefty's  dockyards,  is  an 
office  of  great  truft.  His  duty  is  to  keep  exact  accounts  of 
the  entry  and  difcharge  of  all  the  feamen  and  artificers  in 
his  majefty's  fervice  at  that  port  where  he  is  appointed,  to 
mufter  them  frequently,  and  make  particular  notations  of 
their  abfence,  whether  with  leave  or  without ;  and  by  that 
means  to  regulate  their  wages  and  provifions.  There  is 
one  allowed  to  every  dock-yard  in  England,  and  in  many 
places  abroad,  whofe  office  is  the  fame. 

CHEDA,  a  pewter  coin,  made  and  current  in  the  king- 
dom of  that  name,  lying  in  the  Eaft-  Indies,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  mogul's  dominions. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  money  ;  the  one  of  an  octa- 
gon, and  the  other  a  round  figure  ;  the  firft  weighing  one 
ounce  and  a  half,  and  paffes  in  the  country  for  the  value  of 
two  fols  Tournois  ;  although  on  the  footing  of  fourteen 
fols  per  pound  of  pewter,  it  ought  not  to  be  worth  more 
than  one  fol  and  three  deniers.  The  round  cheda,  worth 
four  deniers,  has  eighty  cowries,  or  Maldivian  fhells,  given 
for  it;  both  are  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Pera,  of  which 
the  king  of  Cheda  is  alfo  mafter. 

CHEESE,  the  curd  of  milk,  feparated  from  the  whey, 
and  hardened  by  a  flow  heat.     See  Butter. 

CHEESEMONGER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  bu- 
finefs is  under  no  necefiity  of  having  any  extraordinary 
abilities  ;  for  as  it  merely  confifts  in  buying  and  felling, 
nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  writing  a  pretty  good  hand, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
together  with  honeft  principles  and  an  obliging  behaviour. 
The  cheefemmger  is  a  retailer  of  cheefe,  butter,  bacon,  and 
hams,  and  fometimes  of  eggs.  His  bufinefs  is  liable  to 
feveral  accidents,  which  are  unavoidable  ;  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  utmoft  care,  every  commodity  he  fells  fuffers 
by  being  kept  too  long.  His  cheefe  lofe  their  weight,  his 
hams  ftink,  his  bacon  grows  rufty.  There  are  great 
drawbacks  on  his  profit;  however,  where  there  is  a  good 
trade,  and  a  quick  return  of  money,  the  chcefemonger  has 
a  fair  opportunity  of  growing  rich. 

Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  with  an  apprentice  from  five 
to  fifty  pounds,  and  a  perfon  may  open  a  fhop  with  one 
hundred  pounds.  Though,  if  he  deals  wholefale,  he  may 
foon  want  ten  times  that  fum. 

CHEESE-FACTOR.  The  cheefe-faclor  travels  into 
the  various  counties  of  England  famous  for  cheefe,  as 
Chefliire,  Suffolk,  &c.  and  buys  cheefe  by  commiffion  of 
,the  farmers  and  dairymen.  They  are  frequently  whole- 
fale cheefemongers.  As  factors,  1  think  they  take  no  ap- 
prentices. 

CHEMIST,  or  Chymist.  The  youth  defigned  for 
a  chemiji  ought  to  have  a  fol  id  judgment,  a  good  conftitu- 
tion,  and  a  large  £hare  of  patience,  to  enable  him  to  go 
through  long  and  tedious  proceffes,  that  often  depend  up- 
on minute  circumftances  ;  he  fhotild  be  a  curious  obferver 
of  nature  and  unwearitd  in  his  application  :  but,  above  all, 
he  ought  to  give  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies,  that  he  will 
prove  a  man  of  honour  and  confeience.  For  the  chemiji 
has  many  opportunities  of  impofing  upon  the  public,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  his  being  able 
to  imitate  by  art  natural  productions  fo  nearly  that  their 
difference  is  not  to  be  difcerned  by  the  niceft  eye  or  palate. 
By  this  bafe  and  cruel  practice,  many  of  them  acquire 
great  fums  cf  money  ;  and  thus,  for  the  fake  of  amalfing 
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wealth,  not  only  cheat  the  public,  but  endanger  the  health, 
and  even  the  life  of  the  patient,  by  felling  factitious  for  na- 
tural, or  fophifticated  for  found  and  duly  prepared  drugs. 
Men  like  thefe  difhonour  the  profeffion ;  and  ought  to  be 
ranked  in  the  clafs  of  robbers  and  murderers. 

The  education  of  a  boy  deligned  for  this  bufinefs  ought 
to  be  liberal  and  unconfined  :  he  fhould  be  matter  of  the 
Latin  tongue ;  and  perhaps  he  would  not  find  his  time  ill 
employed  in  learning  the  German.  He  can  fcarce  be  fit 
to  be  put  apprentice  till  he  is  fixteen  years  of  age,  which 
is  young  enough  for  him  to  be  inftru&ed  in  chemical  pre- 
parations, or  in  dealing  out  drugs  in  a  fhop ;  when  a 
miftake  proceeding  from  rafhnefs  or  ignorance  may  be 
fatal. 

The  chemijis  frequently  compound  and  fell  medicines ; 
and  are  fubjecl  to  the  vifitation  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
They  take  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds  with  an 
apprentice  ;  who  may  fet  up  mafter  in  a  handfome  manner 
with  five  hundred  pounds. 

CHEMISTRY  is  an  art,  that  teaches  us  how  to  per- 
form certain  phyfical  operations,  by  which  bodies  that 
are  difcernable  by  the  fenfes,  or  that  may  be  rendered  fo, 
and  that  are  capable  of  being  contained  in  veffels,  may,  by 
fuitable  inftruments,  be  fo  changed,  that  particular  deter- 
mined effects  may  be  thence  produced,  and  the  caufes  of 
thefe  effects  underftood  by  the  effects  themfelves,  to  the 
manifold  improvement  of  various  arts. 

CHERAFIS,  or  tela,  are  golden  medals  ftampt  in  Per- 
fia,  erroneoufly  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  current  coin,  but 
the  Perfians  make  none  of  gold ;  fo  that  all  the  money 
palling  in  that  empire  of  this  metal  is  foreign,  and  not 
coined  there. 

CHERAY,  or  Chahy,  a  Perfian  weight  ufed  in 
trade;  this  is  what  is  otherwife  called  the  civil  or  com- 
mon weight,  and  is  double  that  named  the  legal  weight. 

CHERIBON  is  a  city,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  well 
fortified  factory,  diftantfrom  Batavia  forty-eight  leagues  by 
fea,  and  compofed  of  near  eight  thoufand  families,  in  as 
many  houfes,  fome  of  ftone,  others  of  wood,  but  the 
greateft  part  of  bamboes.  This  place  produces  a  good  deal 
of  rice,  timber,  indigo,  edible  birds-nefts,  &c. 

CHERIF,  a  fmall  gold  coin  made  current  in  Egypt, 
worth  about  four  {hillings  fterling. 

CHERMES,  or  Kermes,  is  a  light,  brownifh  red- 
coloured,  fhining,  membranaceous  bag,  of  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  covered  over  with  light  down,  or  an  afh-coloured 
duft,  and  filled  with  innumerable  eggs  or  animalcula, 
which  being  fqueezed  between  the  fingers,  pour  out  a 
dark  reddifh  liquor,  of  a  fubacrid  bitterilh  tafte,  and  not 
ungrateful  fmell.  It  adheres  to  the  leaves  and  tender 
branches  of  a  particular  kind  of  oak,  though  it  is  faid  by 
Lifter  to  have  been  found  on  the  tender  branches  of  cherry- 
trees.  One  pound  of  thefe  grains  yielded,  upon  diftilla- 
tion,  fix  drachms  of  volatile  fait :  the  caput  mortuum,  after 
calcination,  afforded  no  fixed  alcaline  fait  :  hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  thefe  grains  are  of  an  animal  nature.  Mr.  Geof- 
froy  has  extracted  a  curious  account  of  the  manner  of  curing 
and  preferving  thefe  animalcula  for  medicine  and  other 
purpofes,  from  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Reaumur,  in  vol.  iv. 
of  his  hiftory  of  infects. 

CHERSONESUS,  in  geography,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
peninfula,  being  a  part  of  land  enclofed  all  round  with 
water,  except  one  narrow  neck,  or  ifthmus,  by  which  it 
joins  to  the  main  land. 

CHESHIRE,  is  juftly  famous  for  its  cheefe,  of  which, 
with  Lancafhire,  part  of  Shropfhire,  and  Staffbrdwire,  it 
fends  up  to  London  yearly  above  feven  thoufand  tons :  all 
thefe  are  of  a  thick  make,  yet  very  different  in  their  fize  and 
quality,  though  all  are,  without diftinction,  in  town  called 
Chejhire  cheefes.  Thefe  counties  (but  more  efpecially 
Lancafhire)  likewife  fell  great  quantities  for  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, York,  and  Newcaftle,  befides  what  is  confumed  in 
Manchefter,  and  fhipped  at  Liverpool  for  Scotland,  the 
Streights,  &c.  being  not  lefs  than  fifteen  or  twenty  hun- 
dred tons.  Nantwich,  Middlewich,  and  Norlhwich,  afford 
large  quantities  of  fait :  Macclesfield  is  noted  for  its  fabric 
of  buttons  ;  as  Congleton  is  for  gloves :  cattle  are  plenty, 
corn  not  fcarce ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  found 
metals  and  mill-ftones. 

CHEST,  an  uncertain  quantity  of  merchandize,  wine, 
&c. 
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CHEVISANCE,  an  agreement  or  compofition  made ; 
an  end  or  order  fet  down  between  a  creditor  and  a  debtor; 
or  fometimes  taken  for  an  indirect  gain  or  booty.  Lord 
I' erulam  in  his  Hen.VU.  But  in  our  ftatutes  it  is  moft 
commonly  ufed  for  an  unlawful  bargain  or  contract. 

CHICHlRI,  or  Chiriri,  is  feated  higher  than  Aden 
in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  is  the  firft  city  in  Arabia  Felix, 
where  the  Dutch  ufed  to  trade  before  their  correfponding 
with  Aden. 

This  city  has  an  Emir,  or  Arabian  fultan  for  its  fove- 
reign,  although  tributary  to  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  pays 
annually  four  thoufand  dollars,  and  twenty  pounds  of  arrf- 
bergrife.  The  veffels  from  India,  Perfia,  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Iflands  of  Comorre,  MaJagafcar,  and  Melinda,  are 
thofe  that  moftly  frequent  this  place,  whofe  imports  and 
exports  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Aden. 

CHILD'S-COAT-MAKER.  This  branch  of  bufinefs 
is  generally  performed  by  women,  and  is  a  pretty  profitable 
employ.  They  take  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  with  a  girl ; 
who  ought  to  be  ingenious,  handy,  and  a  tolerable  needle- 
woman. The  boning  part  is  hard  work  for  the  fingers  ; 
but  the  reft  is  eafy  enough.  As  the  apprentice  muft  appear 
neat  and  genteel,  and,  when  out  of  her  time,  muft  de- 
pend on  a  good  acquaintance,  this  trade  is  not  fit  for  the 
children  of  people  in  low  circumftances  ;  but  for  thofe  a 
little  above  the  vulgar  it  is  a  very  proper  one.  A  journey- 
woman  may  get  one  milling  a  day  in  fummer;  but  they 
are  generally  out  of  bufinefs  fome  of  the  winter  months. 

CHILDREN,  born  out  of  the  legiance  of  the  Britifh 
crown,  whofe  fathers  were  natural-born  fubjects  of  the 
Britifh  crown  at  the  time  of  their  births,  are  to  be  deemed 
natural  born  fubjects  of  the  Britifh  crown,  to  all  intents, 
conftructions,  and  purpofes.  7  Ann.  c.  5.  f  3.  10  Ann. 
c.  5.  f.  1.  4  Geo.  II.    c.  21.  /  I. 

Except  fuch  children  whofe  fathers  at  the  time  of  their 
births  were  attainted  of  high-treafon,  or  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  high-treafon,  or  felony,  or  returned  into 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  without  the  licence  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  or  were  in  the  actual  fervice  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  ftate,  then  in  enmity  with  the  Britifh  crown.    ^.Geo.  II. 

C.  21.  /.  2. 

But  if  any  children  (unlefs  thofe  whofe  parents  went  out 
of  Ireland  in  purfuance  of  the  articles  of  Limerick)  have 
come  into  any  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  and  have  con- 
tinued there  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  at  any  time  between 
the  1 6th  of  November,  1708,  and  the  25th  of  March,  173 1, 
and  during  fuch  refidence  have  profeffed  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion; or  if  after  fuch  coming  into  the  faid  dominions, 
and  profeffing  the  proteftant  religion,  they  have  there  died 
within  the  aforefaid  times ;  or  if  they  have  been  in  the 
actual  poffeffion  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  any  lands,  &c. 
in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  at 
any  time  within  the  aforefaid  times  ;  or  have  really  fold  or 
conveyed  any  lands,  &c.  in  Great- Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and 
any  pcrfon  claiming  title  thereto,  under  fuch  fale  or  convey- 
ance, hath  been  in  the  poffeffion  or  receipt  of  the  profits 
thereof  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  between  the  faid 
times;  they  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  natural-born  fubjects  of 
the  Britifh  crown.     \Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  3. 

Children  born  on  board  any  fhip  belonging  to,  or  in  any 
place  difcovered  or  poffeffed  by  the  South-Sea  company, 
are  to  be  deemed  natural-born  fubjects.  9  Ann.  c.  21.  /-S3- 
See  Aliens. 

CHILI.  The  kingdom  of  Chili  extends  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Peru  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  the  diftance 
being  five  hundred  and  thirty  leagues.  Thofe  two  king- 
doms are  feparated  by  the  defert  of  Atacamo,  which  ex- 
tends eighty  leagues  between  the  provinces  of  the  fame 
name,  being  the  laft  of  Peru,  and  the  valley  of  Copayapu, 
the  firft  in  Chili.  Eaftward,  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom 
terminate  on  the  frontiers  of  Paraguay,  though  fome  un- 
inhabited deferts  intervene;  and  others  confine  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  though  between  thefe  are  the 
Pampas,  or  extenfive  and  level  plains.  Its  weftern  boun- 
dary is  the  South-Sea,  extending  from  twenty-feven  de- 
grees nearly,  the  latitude  of  Copayapu,  to  fifty-three  de- 
grees thirty  minutes  fouth.  But  to  confine  ourfelves  to 
the  true  extent  of  this  kingdom,  as  inhabited  by  the  Spa- 
niards, it  begins  at  Copayapu,  and  terminates  at  the  large 
lfland  of  Chiloe,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  which  is  thirty- 
four  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and  its  extent  from  weft  to 
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eaft  is  the  diftance  between  the  Cordillera,  which  is  here  of 
a  ftupendous  height,  and  the  coaft  of  the  South-Sea  ;  that 
is,  about  thirty  leagues. 

The  martial  genius  of  the  Indians  of  this  kingdom, 
confiderable  retarded  the  reduction  of  it,  and  has  always 
been  the  chief  caufe  why~the  Spanifh  fettlements  here  are 
fo  little  proportionate  to  the  extent,  fertility,  and  riches  of 
the  country.  The  beauties  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Conception  are  enchanting,  and  the  returns  of  na- 
ture, for  the  hufbandman's  toil,  exuberant.  The  like 
profufion  of  natural  productions  is  feen  all  over  this 
kingdom.  Its  plains,  eminencies,  valiies,  in  fhort,  the 
whole  country,  is  an  object  of  admiration.  Every  particle 
of  earth,  in  this  amazing  fertility,  feems  transformed  into 
feed.  The  country  round  Santiago,  as  it  is  not  inferior  in 
pleafantnefs  and  fertility  to  that  of  Conception,  fo  alfo, 
from  the  great  affinity  to  the  climates,  its  products  are 
nearly  the  fame.  Accordingly,  fome  farmers  wholly  apply 
themfelves  to  corn,  others  to  fattening  of  cattle;  fome  to 
the  breeding  of  horfes  ;  others  to  the  culture  of  vines  and 
fruit-trees :  the  firft  find  their  account  in  plentiful  harvefts 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  particularly  in  hemp,  which  thrives 
here  furprizingly.  The  fecond,  by  their  large  (laughters 
have  great  quantities  of  tallow,  fole  leather  tanned,  and 
Cardovan  leather,  graffa,  charqui,  and  neat's  tongues ; 
the  three  laft  being  no  inconfiderable  articles. 

Befides  the  commerce  carried  on  with  Peru  in  thefe  ar- 
ticles and  many  others,  we  mult  alfo  mention  that  of  me- 
tals, this  kingdom  abounding  in  mines  of  all  kinds,  but 
principally  gold  and  copper.  The  mod  famous  gold  mine 
lies  in  a  country  eaft  of  Santiago :  this  gold  was  formerly 
highly  efteemed,  and  found  in  great  plenty  :  but  now,  on 
account  of  a  whitifh  tinge,  the  value  of  it  is  confiderably 
diminifhed.  This  mine,  for  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
worked,  is  equal  to  the  molt  celebrated,  in  Peru.  In  the 
country  of  Yapel,  which  is  fituated  in  the  fame  quarter, 
but  farther  to  the  northward,  along  the  Cordillera,  are  alfo 
jich  gold  mines,  and  the  metal  twenty- three  carats  fine. 
In  1710,  in  the  mountains  of  Lumpanqui,  near  the  Cor- 
dillera, were  difcovered  feveral  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  iron;  and  the  gold  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two  carats  fine ;  but  the  working,  from  the  hardnefs 
of  the  ftone,  is  very  difficult  and  laborious.  This  incon- 
venience does  not,  however,  occur  in  the  Mountain  Llavin, 
where  the  ftone  is  foft,  not  lefs  rich  in  metal,  and  equal 
in  finenefs  to  the  former.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other 
gold  mines,  worked  with  good  fuccefs  at  Tiltil,  near  San- 
tiago. Between  Quillota  and  Valparaifo,  in  a  part  called 
Ligna,  is  a  very  fine  rich  gold  mine,  and  the  metal  greatly 
efteemed.  Coquimbo,  Copayapu,  and  Guafco,  have  alfo 
gold  mines,  and  the  metal  found  in  the  two  laft,  is,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  called  oro  capote,  being  the  moft 
valuable  of  any  yet  difcovered.  Another  kind  of  mine  of 
the  fame  metal  was  alfo  found  in  this  kingdom,  but  was 
exhaufted  foon  after  it  had  elated  the  hopes  of  the  under- 
takers with  fome  rich  fpecimens.  Mines  of  this  kind  are 
very  common,  as  well  as  another  kind  called  lavaderos, 
which  are  pits  dug  in  the  angles  of  trenches  made  by  rain, 
wherein  it  is  imagined  there  may  be  gold ;  and,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  metal,  a  ftream  of  water  is  turned  through 
it,  and  the  earth  brifkly  fpread,  that  the  gold  may  be  car- 
ried down  with  the  current,  and  depofited  in  the  pits. 
All  the  gold  thus  collected  in  Chili  is  brought  to  Lima  to 
be  coined  ;  and  by  the  accounts  conftantly  taken,  it 
amounts,  one  year  with  another,  to  600,000  dollars ;  but 
that  clandeftinely  fent  by  way  of  the  Cordillera  is  faid  to 
be  nearly  400,000 ;  confequently  the  whole,  muft  be  at 
leaft  a  million.  In  the  countries  of  Coquimbo  and  Guafco, 
mines  of  all  kinds  of  metals  are  fo  very  common,  that  the 
whole  earth  feems  wholly  compofed  of  minerals ;  and  it  is 
here  thofe  of  copper  are  worked ;  and  from  them  all  Peru 
and  the  kingdom  of  Chili  are  furnifhed  with  that  metal. 
But  though  this  copper  exceeds  every  thing  of  that  kind 
hitherto  known,  the  mines  are  worked  with  great  caution, 
and  no  more  metal  extracted  than  is  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  ufual  demand;  and  other  mines  though  known  to  be 
equally  rich,  are  left  untouched. 

The  country  of  Chili,  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  enjoys  a 
fine  temperate  air,  and  a  clear  ferene  iky  moft  part  of  the 
year.     The  rivers  and  fprings  are  frozen  up  in  the  winter 


feafun  on  the  mountains,  and  thofe  who  pafs  the  hiohefr  of 
them  at  any  time  of  the  year,  feel  an  air  fo  piercing  and 
fubtile,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  breathe.  There  are, 
in  this  chain  of  mountains,  a  great  many  volcanoes,  which 
fometimes  break  out,  and  caufe  very  terrible  and  aitonifti-  ' 
ing  effects. 

CH1LOE,     See  Panama. 

CHIMNIES.  What.duties  payable  for  fmall  and  large 
backs  of  chimnies.     2  Will,  and  Mar.  feff.  2.  c.  4. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER.  His  is  a  very  difagreeable, 
though  a  necefTary  bufinefs :  fome,  however,  live  very  com- 
fortably, and  fave  money.  They  all  take  apprentices: 
and  the  younger  they  are  the  better  it  is  for  the  mailer ; 
fince  they  are  the  fitter  to  climb  narrow  chimnies.  Thefe 
infant  apprentices  are  parifh-children,  who  are  thus  made 
to  provide  for  themfelves  fometimes  before  they  can  fpeak 
plain.  They  commonly  ferve  fourteen  years ;  and,  when 
out  of  their  time,  generally  commence  mafters :  for  there 
are  few  journeymen  of  the  bufinefs. 

CHINA.  This  vaft  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  eafler- 
moft  of  Afia,  is  equally  famous  for  its  fertility,  which  fur- 
nifhes  in  abundance  wherewith  to  maintain  an  extenfive 
commerce,  and  for  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  who  more 
than  any  other  people  of  the  world,  underftand  to  employ 
in  all  forts  of  manufactures  and  works  the  many  rich  pro- 
ducts that  grow,  and  are  found  in  the  fifteen  provinces  of 
this  vaft  empire ;  which  is  rendered  more  adapted  to  trade, 
than  any  other  eaftern  country,  by  the  many  rivers  and 
canals  that  traverfe  all  its  divifions,  and  thereby  facilitate 
the  tranfport  of  its  merchandize ;  and  by  the  good  ports, 
which  fix  of  its  provinces  have,  being  wafhed  by  the  Ori- 
ental Ocean. 

The  Chinefe  politics  making  them  fear,  that  a  commu- 
nication with  ftrangers  might  corrupt  their  laws,  never 
gave  them  any  opportunity  to  attack  their  liberty  under  a 
pretence  of  trade  ;  but  for  feveral  thoufand  years,  fhut  the 
entrance  to  their  kingdom  againft  all  nations  whatfoever, 
and  were  content  with  the  interior  trade  carried  on  among 
themfelves ;  but  at  laft  the  emperor,  having  opened  his 
ports  to  all  the  world  in  1685,  the  Indians  and  Europeans 
were  equally  forward  to  improve  the  freedom  of  this  new 
trade,  which  they  have  carried  on  ever  fince. 

The  Portugueze  till  then  had  been  the  only  nation  of 
Europe,  who  had  carried  on  any  fort  of  traffic  directly  to 
China,  by  means  of  their  fituation  at  Macao,  and  the 
Dutch  were  defirous  of  imitating  them,  when  eftablifhed 
in  the  Ifle  of  Formofa ;  but  having  been  chafed  from  that 
poft  in  1661,  they  in  a  great  meafure  renounced  this  com- 
merce, or  at  leaft,  like  the  Englilh,  only  maintained  it  in 
the  half-deferted  ifles,  where  the  Chinefe  junks  brought 
their  merchandize,  and  returned  with  what  they  got  there 
from  foreigners. 

It  is  true,  that  many  Indian  nations,  and  the  Dutch 
themfelves,  were  never  without  the  products  of  China, 
but  it  was  what  the  Chinefe  brought,  who  were  permitted 
to  go  to  other  parts,  at  the  fame  time  that  all  others  were 
ftrictly  forbidden  coming  among  them ;  and  the  places 
which  the  Chinefe  junks  frequented  moft,  and  to  which 
they  ftill  continue  to  trade,  are  Japan,  the  Manilles,  Co- 
chinchina,  Achem,  Malacca,  Camboya,  Siam,  Tunquin, 
Patana,  Jambi,  Andragiri  (in  the  Ifle  of  Sumatra)  Batavia, 
and  fome  others. 

The  trade  with  ftrangers  in  China  was  not  only  open 
by  fea,  but  their  caravans  were  alfo  admitted  here,  as  well 
from  the  Eaftern  Tartars  (who  now  govern  the  empire)  as 
the  Mufcovites,  who  fend  yearly  to  Pekin  a  very  numerous 
one  from  Peterfburgh. 

China  is  feparated  from  the  flates  of  the  grand  Mogul, 
by  fandy  deferts  abfolutely  impaffable,  and  other  provinces 
of  India,  by  mountains  very  difficult  to  get  over,  which 
hinders  almoft  all  trade  between  thefe  different  kingdoms, 
except  a  very  fmall  one  on  the  frontiers,  though  it  is  very 
difficult  to  know  in  what  even  that  confifts,  as  not  one  in 
a  thoufand  in  the  capital  knows  any  thing  of  what  paffes 
without  the  city.  It  is  true,  the  Chinefe  have  fometimes 
gone  to  Bengal,  the  Philippines,  Batavia,  and  even  to 
Goa;  but  this  by  ftealth,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the 
mandarins,  governors  of  the  fea- ports,  for  a  good  fum  of 
money,  which  the  court  were  ftrangers  to,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  is  abfolutely  forbidden  to  every  fubjeit  of  the  em- 
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pire,  to  go  to  any  foreign  part,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever, 
without  a  licence,  or  exprefs  order  from  the  government. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Chinefe,  fpread  in  India  to 
trade,  are  of  the  pofterity  of  thofe  who  efcaped  from  China, 
when  the  Moungalean  Tartars  became  matters  of  it;  and 
they  have  only  a  clandeftine  communication  with  the  other 
Chinefe,  their  countrymen. 

There  is  no  nation  fitter  for  trade,  or  who  underftand  it 
better  than  the  Chinefe,  fo  that  they  let  no  profit  flip, 
which  commerce  offers ;  trading  in,  and  benefiting  by  all, 
with  an  admirable  dexterity  and  fkill,  though  not  with 
that  fidelity  as  is  elfewhere  regarded  as  the  foul  of  trade ; 
in  a  word,  the  Chinefe  are  fpread  in  Afia,  wherever  there 
is  any  thing  to  be  got,  with  the  characterise  of  cheats, 
ufurers,  faithlefs,  full  of  complaifance  and  fubtlety  to 
manage  a  good  opportunity,  and  all  this  under  the  appear- 
ance of  plain  dealing  and  honefty,  capable  of  deceiving 
the  muff,  attentive  and  fufpicious;  and  they  commonly  fay 
proverbially,  that  all  other  nations  are  blind  in  refpect  of 
trade,  but  themfelves  and  the  Dutch,  which  latter  have 
one  eye,  but  they  two.  As  it  has  always  been  a  maxim 
in  the  Chinefe  government,  to  encourage  a  great  currency 
of  trade  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  it  may  be  faid 
that  all  the  people  concern  themfeives  in  it ;  here  being 
hardly  any  of  the  natives,  even  the  mandarins,  who  are  not 
engaged  in  it,  at  leaft  in  partnerfhip  with  the  merchants, 
to  whom  they  advance  their  money,  that  it  may  go  on  en- 
creafing,  and  not  lie  idle. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  commerce  in  China, 
as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  confifts  in  filk  and  filk-ftuffs, 
either  plain  or  mixed  with  gold  or  filver,  of  which  here 
is  fo  great  a  plenty,  that  moft  of  the  people,  and  even  fer- 
vants,  commonly  go  clad  in  fattin  or  damafk.  Silk-worms 
are  bred  in  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
Nanquin  and  Chekiam  (efpecially  the  latter)  are  thofe 
where  moft  are  gathered,  and  where  moft  filk  is  manufac- 
tured, there  not  being  one  year  in  which  they  do  not  fend 
to  Pekin  near  four  hundred  barks  loaden  with  cloth  of  gold 
(or  tiffues)  damafks,  fattins  and  velvets,  befides  thofe  made 
by  the  emperor's  orders,  for  prefents  to  his  ladies,  princes, 
and  all  his  court ;  all  the  other  provinces  alfo  pay  a  part  of 
their  tributes  in  fiiks  and  filk-ftuffs,  which  are  generally 
re-fold  for  the  emperor's  account,  but  when  altogether,  are 
not  near  the  half  of  what  Chekiam  furnifhes  alone.  It  is 
in  the  province  of  Nanquin,  that  the  moft  beautiful  filks 
are  made,  and  there  moft  of  the  beft  artificers  come  to 
eftablifh  their  fabrick,  though  foreigners  hardly  carry  away 
any  of  thefe ;  but  almoft  all  the  filks  that  the  European's 
fllip,  as  well  wrought  as  raw,  are  manufactured  at  Canton, 
or  in  the  province  of  which  that  city  is  the  capital,  and 
gives  its  name  to. 

There  are  made  in  China  all  forts  of  filk-ftuffs,  either 
net  or  mixed  with  gold  and  filver,  as  in  Europe,  and  many 
others  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  and  they  have  wools  in  ma- 
ny provinces,  of  which  they  only  make  fome  ferges,  as 
they  are  ignorant  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  though  they 
have  thefe  brought  here,  and  very  much  efteem  them, 
more  efpecially  thofe  from  England  ;  yet  they  buy  but  little, 
as  the  cloths  coft  vaftly  more  than  the  very  fineft  filks  that 
can  be  made  here. 

The  Chinefe  have  alfo  various  furs,  even  of  the  very 
fineft,  fuch  as  minevers,  ermines,  and  martins  ;  but  they 
are  all  confumed  in  the  country,  in  linings  for  men's  or 
women's  cloths  (of  which  one  only  cofts  above  two  hun- 
dred andtifty  pounds)  caps,  faddles,  and  other  moveables. 
The  other  merchandize  exported  from  China,  befides 
wrought  and  raw  filks,  are  cottons  in  wool,  thread,  and 
linens  made  of  them,  brafs  in  plates,  and  falmons,  toute- 
naque,  tea,  camphire,  mufk,  flax,  fugar,  fait,  ginger, 
fweet-meats,  quickfilver,  Vermillion,  lapis-lazuli,  vitriol, 
ambergreafe,  rhubarb,  galangal,  China-root,  mirabolans, 
China-ink,  horfes,  porcelain,  japanned  works,  potters 
works,  proper  for  India ;  camblets,  hemp,  and  hempen- 
linens,  fine  gold,  pewter,  iron,  fteel,  and  many  inftru- 
ments  made  of  all  thefe  metals  nicely  wrought ;  in  fine, 
precious  (tones,  pearls,  beautiful  marble,  aloes,  rofe,  bra- 
zil, and  ebony  wood ;  jefuit's-bark  brought  from  the  Ma- 
nillas ;  yellow  and  reddifh  amber.  After  the  lacquered 
works  of  Japan,  thofe  of  Fokien  pafs  for  the  beft  ;  and 
though  there  are  good  artifts  in  this  manufacture  at  Pekin, 
yet  they  fall  fhort  of  that  beauty  and  perfection,  fo  con- 
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fpicuous  in  the  fabricks  of  Japan  and  Fokien,  as  much'  as' 
they  exceed  any  thing  of  that  nature  attempted  in  Eu- 
rope. 

In  regard  of  the  merchandize  proper  for  the  trade  of  China, 
plate  is  as  the  bafis,  whether  in  dollars  as  they  come  from 
the  Manillas,  or  in  bars  as  the  Dutch  bring  them  from 
Japan ;  the  Chinefe,  who  have  none,  efteem  it  greatly, 
and  willingly  truck  their  gold,  and  beft  commodities, 
againft  it.  Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
ifi  this  traffic,  the  difference  between  gold  and  filver  is 
computed  as  one  to  ten,  whereas  the  difference  in  Eu- 
rope is  as  one  to  fifteen ;  fo  that  great  advantages  are  made 
by  carrying  the  latter  thither.  Spice  and  pepper  alfo  find 
a  good  (ale  here,  particularly  the  laft ;  wherefore  the  Dutch 
always  make  it  a  part  of  their  loading:  there  are  alfo 
brought  here,  linens  of  various  forts,  cloths,  ferges,  efta- 
minas  of  divers  fpecies  and  colours,  of  which  the  red, 
white,  and  black  are  moft  in  efteem  ;  fanders,  elephant's- 
teeth,  amber,  and  red  coral,  though  pale. 

What  has  been  hitherto  faid  of  the  Chinefe  trade,  has 
been  little  more  than  the  tranfadtions  of  the  inland  part  of 
this  vaft  empire,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces that  compofe  it,  together  with  fome  notice  of  that 
trade  which  foreigners,  efpecially  the  Europeans,  carry  on 
here,  fince  the  emperor  opened  his  ports  to  them  ;  but  the 
detail  of  the  commerce  which  the  Chinefe  carry  on  in  their 
own  fhips  in  all  parts  of  the  Eaft,  may  be  feen  recited 
under  the  article  of  Canton. 

State  of  the  trade  between  Ruflla  and  China  in  1721  and 
1722. 

Our  commerce  with  China  (fays  a  Ruffian  author)  is  at 
prefent  in  a  pitiful  condition,  and  nothing  in  the  world  could 
have  prejudiced  our  caravans  fo  much  as  the  commerce 
maintained  at  Urga  (the  chain  of  the  Weftern  Moungales 
camp,  tributary  to  China)  for  from  thence  arrive  at  Pekin 
monthly,  nay  weekly,  not  only  the  fame  goods  as  our  ca- 
ravans convey  there,  but  of  a  better  quality,  and  carried  in 
fuch  quantities  by  the  Chinefe  merchants,  who  are  conti- 
nually coming  and  going  between  Pekin  and  Urga,  and 
thofe  which  the  Lamas,  or  Moungalean  priefts,  furnifh  ort 
their  part;  all  which  makes  the  value  amount  to  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  a  caravan  going  under  her  czarifh 
majefty's  name ;  befides,  many  are  able  to  bring  thefe 
commodities  fo  much  cheaper  to  market,  than  the  ne- 
ceffary  expences  of  a  caravan  will  permit ;  and  having  not 
only  the  advantage  of  travelling  cheaper ;  but  alfo  quicker, 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  foreftal  the  market,  and  fell 
goods  before  the  caravan  can  arrive ;  it  is  therefore  our 
author's  opinion,  that  except  the  trade  between  Ruffia  and 
Urga  be  prohibited,  only  with  the  allowance  of  carrying 
there  cloths  and  Ruffian  hides,  the  ruin  of  the  caravans  is 
certain  and  near,  and  which  may  in  the  end  draw  on  that 
of  all  the  Mufcovite  trade  in  thofe  parts.  The  goods 
commonly  brought  from  China  to  Ruffia  are,  fmall  ftrung 
pearls,  fine  gold,  various  forts  of  raw  filk,  damafks  of 
different  goodnefs,  plain  and  flowered  fattins,  feveral  fpe- 
cies of  filk  fhagreen,  fpun-filk,  cotton  cloth,  all  forts  of 
green  and  bohea  tea  (which  they  might  have  in  greater 
perfection  in  Ruffia,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  as 
the  northern  provinces  of  China  produce  by  far  the  beft, 
and  the  Mufcovites  have  this  by  the  way  of  Siberia ;  fo 
that  were  they  careful  in  its  package,  it  would  naturally 
retain  a  higher  flavour  than  that  which  comes  by  fea  from 
Canton ;  but  their  indolence  leading  them  to  a  neglect  of 
this  precaution,  their  teas  are  generally  tainted,  and  con- 
tract an  ill  tafte,  of  which  their  delicacy  renders  them 
greatly  fufceptible)  badianes,  porcelain,  carpets,  filk 
flowers  ftuck  on  paper,  and  fome  tobacco.  The  commo- 
dities fent  from  Peterfburg  to  China,  are  jewels  of  feveral 
forts,  fables,  white  and  common  fox,  lynx,  beavers,  er- 
mine, minever,  badger,  and  feal-fkins,  with  fome  teeth  of 
this  laft  animal. 

CHINA-MAN.  He  principally  deals  in  foreign,  but 
fometimes  in  glafs  and  the  finer  forts  of  home-made  earthen- 
ware. This  is  reckoned  a  genteel  bufinefs,  and  requires  a 
large  ftock  to  fet  up,  efpecially  when  the  China-man  fells 
tea,  as  many  of  them  do.  Their  apprentices,  like  thofe 
in  mere  (hop  keepers  families,  live  eafy  lives,  the  menial 
fervants  doing  the  drudgery  ;  and  they  take  none  with  lefs 
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than  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  and  fome  in  great  bufinefs  require 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

There  have  of  late  years  been  made  feveral  fuccefsful  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  porcelain,  and  fome  have  been  made 
extremely  beautiful ;  but  it  will  not  in  general  keep  of  a 
pure  white,  when  long  ufed.  However,  that  manufac- 
tured at  Bow  in  Effex  anfwers  extremely  well,  when  co- 
vered with  a  full  colour ;  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
it  in  plates,  fauce-boats,  and  chimney  ornaments.  That 
made  at  Chelfea  holds  its  colour  better,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  the  painting  greatly  exceeds  the  foreign. 

CHINA-WARE.     See  Porcelain. 

CHINA,  Chinje,  the  bark,  called  Peruvian-bark. 
This  celebrated  drug  is  defcribed  by  Geoffroy  with  great 
exactnefs.  It  is  a  very  dry  bark,  two  or  three  lines  thick, 
rough  on  the  outfide,  of  a  brown  colour,  fometimes  al- 
moft  covered  with  a  whitifli  mofs :  its  infide  is  fmooth,  of 
a  reddifh  or  rufty  iron-colour,  and  intenfely  bitter  tafte, 
fomewhat  aftringent,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, which  is  not  difagreeable.  Sometimes  it  is  brought 
over  in  thicker  pieces,  three  or  four  or  more  inches  long: 
this  is  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  There  is  another 
fort,  which  is  not  fo  thick  as  this,  and  rolled  up  in  fmall 
quills,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  clefts  or  cracks,  covered 
with  mofs,  of  a  cinnamon  colour  on  the  infide :  this  is 
taken  from  the  fmall  branches.  There  is  another  fort 
which  is  in  leffer  pieces  than  this,  of  a  yellowifh  colour 
on  the  infide,  and  whitifh  on  the  outfide :  this  is  faid  to  be 
taken  from  the  root,  and  is  efteemed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
America  as  preferable  to  the  other  forts.  The  beft  fort  of 
bark  of  is  a  reddifll  yellow  colour,  refembling  that  of  cinna- 
mon ;  but  has  fomewhat  of  a  dufkier  caft  :  it  fhould  be 
chofen  frefh,  of  an  aromatic,  not  difagreeable,  bitter  tafte, 
and  which  eafily  breaks,  and  then  appears  full  of  mining 
refinous  particles.     Lewis. 

CHINA-ROOT.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  root  in 
the  fhops ;  one  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  the 
other  from  the  weft.  The  Oriental,  which  is  the  only 
fort  here  intended  to  be  ufed,  is  a  thick  jointed  root,  of  the 
reed  kind,  heavy,  woody,  full  of  inequal  knots.  Its  bark 
is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  fomewhat  of  a  reddifll  caft : 
the  infide  of  the  root  is  white,  with  a  reddifii  tinge.  It 
has  very  little  tafte  or  fmell.  That  which  is  frefh,  clofe, 
folid,  heavy,  neither  worm-eaten  nor  rotten,  and  which, 
upon  being  chewed,  appears  to  be  full  of  a  fat  unctuous 
juice,  is  to  be  chofen  for  medicinal  purpofes.     Lewis. 

There  is  no  queftion  of  its  being  a  fudorific  and  an  at- 
tenuant,  and  therefore  calculated  to  do  great  fervice  by  a 
continued  ufe  in  many  chronic  cafes.  It  has  been  given 
in  decoction,  and  is  ufually  combined  with  farfapartlla  and 
guaiacum  ;  an  ounce  of  it  fliced  thin  is  the  ufual  propor- 
tion to  a  quart. 

CHIOPERA.    See  Bengal. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  kind  of  cake  prepared  of  cacao- 
nuts  and  other  ingredients.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
give  an  account  of  the  different  methods  ufed  by  different 
nations  in  preparing  chocolate.  Benzo  gives  us  the  recipe 
commonly  followed  by  the  Americans.  Le  Fevre  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  method  ufed  by  the  Mexicans ;  and,  in 
fhort,  different  authors  inform  us  of  the  various  methods 
ufed  by  different  nations.  According  to  Herman,  the  richer 
and  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  Spain  prepare  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  Take  of  excorticated,  clean,  and  roafted  cacao  fix 
pounds ;  of  cinnamon  half  a  pound  ;  feven  vanilloes,  dif- 
folved  in  fyrup  ;  fix  or  feven  cloves;  of  meal  of  Indian 
corn  half  an  ounce;  of  Spanifh  pepper  one  drachm ;  of 
arnotto,  in  order  to  give  it  a  reddifh  colour,  two  drachms, 
diffolved  in  rofe-water,  or  fyrup  of  rofes  ;  of  fugar  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  or  about  three  or  four  pounds ;  beat  and 
mix  all  together  in  a  veffel  placed  over  a  gentle  fire ;  ftir 
them  conftantly,  till  they  are  intimately  mixed;  reduce  it 
to  a  mafs ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind,  add  a  proper  quantity 
of  mufk,  or  of  the  effence  of  ambergrife." 

In  Meifner  we  have  the  receipt  of  Barthol.  Marradan, 
that  celebrated  Spanifh  phyfician,  which  is  as.  follows  : 

"  Take  feven  hundred  cacao-nuts ;  of  the  fineft  white 
fugar  half  a  pound  ;  of  cinnamon  two  ounces ;  of  Mexi- 
can pepper  fourteen  gains  ;  of  cloves  half  an  ounce,  of 
vanilloes,  half  a  fcruple,  or  in  their  ftead  two  ounces  of 
anife-feeds;  and  of  arnotto  the  bulk  of  a  nut :  to  thefe 
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fome  add  a  little  orange-flower  water,  and  one  grain  of 
mufk  or  ambergrife." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  we 
are  told   that  chocolate  is  prepared  of  "  a  pound  of  cacao 
roafted  after  the  hufks  are  taken  off,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fugar,  two  drachms  of  cinnamon,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  vanilloes." 

This  compofition,  when  fubjected  to  diftillation,  yielded 
eight  ounces  and  four  drachms  of  oil ;  and  what  remained 
after  diftillation,  yielded  two  drachms  and  eight  grains  of 
lixivial  fait.     Hamel.  Hift.  Reg.  Scien.  Academia. 

Le  Fevre  prefers  the  following  recipe,  taken  from  Le- 
mery,  to  all  the  other  methods  of  preparing  chocolate  ufed 
in  France : 

"  Take  two  pounds  of  cacao-nuts  decorticated,  roafted, 
and  reduced  to  a  pafte;  with  which  mix  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  powder-fugar ;  to  thefe  are  added  a  fcruple  and  a 
half  of  vanilloes,  four  cloves,  half  a  drachm  of  cinnamon, 
one  grain  of  amber,  and  half  a  grain  of  mufk,  reduced  to 
powder." 

At  prefent  the  pepper  and  Indian  corn  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  rejected  by  the  Europeans  in  making  chocolate ;  and 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  fpecies,  which  is  prepared  without 
the  vanilloes,  is  called  chocolita  fanitatis,  becaufe  it  is 
thought  Iefs  hot  than  the  other  kinds.  In  the  American 
iflands  belonging  to  the  French,  the  vanilloes,  though 
there  produced  in  great  plenty,  are  not  ufed  in  preparing 
chocolate.  But  becaufe  many  love  chocolate  of  a  pungent 
tafte,  fome,  in  the  room  of  the  vanilloes,  fubftitute  other 
acrid  aromatics,  fuch  as  pepper,  ginger,  and  others  of  a 
like  nature.  The  moft  fimpie  of  all  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring.chocolate  ufed  in  Europe,  is  directed  in  the  Pharm. 
Augujlan.  thus : 

"  Take  cacao-nuts,  gently  roafted,  decorticated,  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  let  two  parts  of  this  powder  be 
reduced  to  a  pafte,  with  one  part  of  white  fugar,  and 
dried  in  a  gentle  heat." 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  inform  himfelf  more  fully  of 
the  various  ingredients  ufed  in  preparing  chocolate,  let  him 
confult  Meifner,  Caldera,  Du-Four,  and  Pifo.  As  for 
the  goodnefs  of  the  chocolate  commonly  fold,  that  is  gene- 
rally thought  beft,  which  entirely  diffolves  in  the  liquor 
with  which  it  is  made,  without  leaving  any  fediment.  In 
Spain,  the  chocolate  is  thought  beft  that  is  pierced  by 
worms,  which  are  faid  to  be  fond  of  none  but  what  is 
good.     Reaumur. 

The  effects  of  chocolate  on  our  bodies,  whether  produced 
by  its  nutritive,  or  ftimulating  quality,  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined from  a  joint  confideration  of  the  aromatic  ingre- 
dients which  enter  its  compofition,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  liquor  in  which  it  is  diffolved  for  ufe.  Its  nutritive 
quality  is  diminifhed  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
aromatics,  fince  by  that  means  it  becomes  too  hot.  It  is 
alfo  too  hot  when  diffolved  in  wine,  except  in  thofe  remote 
northerly  regions,  where  the  inhabitants  are  accuftomed  to 
a  hot  regimen.  When  prepared  with  milk,  it  nourifhes 
more  than  in  any  other  form ;  but  it  feems  at  the  fame 
time  to  load  the  ftomach  too  much.  By  the  addition  of  an 
egg  or  two,  which  is  the  cuftom  with  fome  people,  its  nu- 
tritive quality  is  augmented. 

Water  therefore  feems,  of  all  others,  to  be  the  beft  ve- 
hicle for  chocolate,  fince  by  its  dilution  it  muftof  courfe  pro- 
mote the  diftribution  of  its  nutritive  principles.  As  for 
the  quantity  of  chocolate  to  be  drank  at  a  time,  it  is 
commonly  determined  by  the  perfon  who  drinks  it.  Cal- 
menerode  Ledefma,  a  celebrated  Spaniard,  affirms,  that  be- 
tween five  and  fix  ounces  of  it  may  be  drank,  without  be- 
ing injurious  to  the  conftitution.  And  that  larger  quan- 
tities are  not  prejudicial  to  fuch  as  are  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
is  plain,  from  daily  experience,  efpecially  in  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  becoming  empty,  requires  frefh  fupplies. 
They  who  drink  the  grofs  fubftance  which  fublides  to  the 
bottom,  imagining  it  to  be  the  moft  nutritive  part  of  the 
chocolate,  are  grofsly  miftaken,  and  by  that  practice  con  fi- 
derably  injure  their  health ;  fince,  according  to  the  laft- 
quoted  author,  it  is  only  the  terreftrial  part  of  the  cacao, 
which,  by  creating  obstructions,  difpofe  to  melancholic 
diforders. 

Chocolate,  ready-made,  or  cacao-pafte,  prohibited  to  be 
importedafter  24  June,  1724,  upon  forfeiture,  withdouble 
the  value,  and  the  package.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  2. 

Made 
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Made  in  Great- Britain,  the  makers  to  enter  it  at  the 
next  office  in  writing,  and  upon  oath  ;  if  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  every  week  ;  and  in  any  other  part  of  Great- 
Britain,  every  fix  weeks,  upon  forfeiture  of  fifty  pounds. 
10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  /  17. 

The  duty  not  paid  within  the  time  limited,  the  penalty 
is  fifty  pounds,  and  not  to  deal  till  the  duty  be  cleared  off; 
upon  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value.  10  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 
/  18. 

To  be  inclofed  in  papers  containing  one  pound  each, 
and  muft  be  produced  at  the  office,  where  entered,  to  be 
ftamped.  10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  19. 
-  Counterfeiting  the  ftamp,  or  felling  it  (knowingly)  with 
fuch  a  ftamp,  or  affixing  ftamped  papers  taken  from  the 
chocolate  that  has  paid  the  duty,  on  fuch  as  has  not ;  the  pe- 
nalty is  fifty  pounds,  and  twelve  months  imprifonment. 
10  Geo.  I.  c.  10./  22.     II  Geo.  I.  c.  30./  13. 

Damaged  by  lying  by,  may  be  opened  in  the  prefence  of 
an  officer,  and  the  ftamps  returned  ;  and  after  worked 
over  again  with  frefh  cacao-nut,  be  re-ftamped,  upon  pay- 
ing duty  only  for  what  is  added.     1 1  Geo.  1.  c.  30.  /  14. 

But  proof  mull  be  made  before  the  collector,  or  a  juftice 
of  peace,  that  the  duties  for  the  cacao-nuts  have  been  paid, 
and  that  the  chocdate  had  been  formerly  entered.  1 1  Geo.  I. 
c.  30.  /  15. 

Upon  three  days  notice  given  to  the  officer  of  that  divi- 
fion,  private  families  may  be  permitted  to  make  chocolate  for 
private  ufe  ;  provided  not  lefs  than  half  an  hundred  weight 
of  cacao-nuts  be  made  into  chocolate  at  one  time.  1  o  Geo.  I. 
c.  10.  /  23,  25. 

But  within  three  days  after  finifhing,  muft  be  entered 
upon  oath,  brought  to  be  ftamped,  and  duty  paid ;  in  de- 
fault thereof  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value.  10  Geo.  1. 
c.  10.  f.  24. 

For  other  circumftances,  vide  Arrack,  Cacao-nuts, 
Coffee. 

CHOCOLATE-MAKER.  As  the  making  of  choco- 
late is  hard  work,  moftly  performed  over  a  charcoal-fire, 
which  is  apt  to  affecf  fome  conftitutions,  the  boy  who  is 
to  be  put  apprentice  to  it  ought  to  be  ftrong  and  hardy. 

The  nut  being  ftripped  of  its  thin  fhell  is  worked  upon 
a  ftone,  till  it  is  equally  mellow,  and  then  put  into  tin 
moulds,  in  which  it  hardens,  and  from  them  receives  the 
form  of  cakes.  To  perfume  it,  they  mix  it  with  va- 
nello.  1 

About  fifty  pounds  will  fet  up  a  matter  who  fells  only  by 
retail ;  but,  if  he  has  confiderable  dealings,  he  may  em- 
ploy in  trade  feveral  hundreds. 

CHOPHINE,  a  liquid  meafure  in  France,  containing, 
according  to  Lemery,  fifteen  ounces  and  a  half  of  water  ; 
but  the  Dicl.  Trev.  makes  it  to  confift  of  fixteen  ounces. 

CHORASAN.  The  Chora/an  is,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, the  fineft,  richelf,  and  moft  fruitful  province  of  all 
Perfia  ;  and  as  the  climate  of  this  country  is  excellent, 
and  the  moft  temperate  of  any  in  this  empire,  nothing  in 
thefe  parts  can  equal  the  fertility  of  its  foil.  All  furt  of 
exquifite  fruits,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  and  filk,  thrive  to  a 
miracle:  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  (tones  are 
not  wanting,  and,  in  fine,  all  that  can  render  a  place  rich 
and  agreeable  this  province  abundantly  pofleffes. 

The  city  of  Mefched,  or  Mefchet,  fituated  on  a  little 
river  which  falls  into  the  Kurgan,  was  once  in  a  very 
flouriihing  condition,  by  the  many  confiderable  manu- 
factures of  gold  and  filver  brocades,  with  other  fluffs, 
fettled  here.  The  earthen-ware  of  this  place  was  alfo 
very  much  efteemed,  befides  which  a  great  trade  was  car- 
ried on  here  in  thofe  beautiful  grey  lamb-fkins  with  curled 
wool,  finer  than  fiik  itfelf :  and  it  was  in  every  refpecT:  a 
very  rich,  ftately,  and  populous  city,  till  the  Uibeck  Tar- 
tars plundered  and  left  it  in  a  miferable  forlorn  condition. 
Its  adjacent  parts  are,  however,  the  moft  charming  of  any 
in  the  world,  and  produce  in  abundance  all  forts  of  exqui- 
fite fruits  and  greens,  as  its  neighbouring  mountains  do 
turquoifes,  and  even  rubies. 

Herat  is  at  prefent  the  fineft  and  largeft  city  of  all  this 
province,  fince  the  ruin  of  the  laft  mentioned,  which  was 
the  capital  ;  it  is  rich,  fair,  and  populous,  and  produces 
the  handfomeft  carpets  of  all  Perfia;  here  are  aifo  made 
feveral  forts  of  valuable  fluffs  and  brocades  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
this  is  the  ftaple  of  almoft  all  the  commerce  carried  on  be- 
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twecn  Perfia  and  India,  as  it  lies  in  the  route  from  Ifpahan 
to  Candahar. 

CHRISTIANA  is  a  city  about  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven  years  old,  the  refidence  of  a  viceroy,  biftiop,  grand 
bailiff,  and  is  the  high  court  of  Norway;  from  hence  are 
(hipped  the  grcateft  quantity  of  the  beft  deals  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  befides,  it  has  an  alum,  and  a  fluff  manu- 
facture. 

CHRJSTIANSAND,  built  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
year  ago,  is  the  feat  of  a  bifhop  and  grand  bailiff;  its  chief 
exportation  timber,  and  a  few  deals,  moftlv  ill  fawn. 

CHRISTIANSUND  was  called  Faarfund,  until  1732, 
when  the  late  king  gave  it  its  prefent  name  ;  its  yearly  ex- 
ports are  about  two  thoufand  barrels  of  tar,  fome  bad  pitch, 
(of  which  they  have  little  in  Norway),  ftockfiih,  ten  thou- 
fand barrels  of  cod  and  ling,  forty  eight  thoufand  barrels 
of  herrings,  fome  few  deals,  train-oil,  and  falmon. 

CARISTIANA,  a  filver  coin  of  Sweden,  value  feven- 
pence  fterling. 

CHRYSALITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  figured  ftone, 
of  a  glittering  gold  and  iron  colour;  like  the  ammonis  cornu, 
hard  and  rough,  with  multitudes  of  circular  ftriie,  and 
fumifhed  with  three  or  four  circumgyrations. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  a  fubftance  much  ufed  by  the  an- 
cients, particularly  in  foldering  gold. 

Some  confound  the  chryfocolla  of  (he  ancients  with  the 
borax  of  the  moderns;  but  the  former  is  very  different 
from  the  latter,  agreeing  only  in  their  common  ufe,  thac 
of  foldering  gold.  The  native  chryfocolla  of  the  ancients 
was  a  fparry  fubftance,  fo  highly  impregnated  with  copper, 
that  it  might  be  called  a  copper  ore.  it  was  found  in  the 
form  of  powder,  or  of  a  green  fand,  in  the  mines  of  that 
metal,  and  in  thofe  of  fome  other  j  but,  as  the  ancients 
obferved,  never,  unlefs  there  was  copper  in  them.  The 
ancients  had  alfo  a  factitious  chryfocolla,  but  very  different 
from  our  refined  borax.  This  was  of  two  different  kinds ; 
the  one  of  them  a  preparation  of  the  native  chryfocolla, 
above  defcribed  ;  and  the  other  a  preparation  of  verdi- 
greafe. 

CHRYSOLITE,  a  green  diaphanous  gem,  of  a  glit- 
tering fplendor  like  gold. 

The  ftone  termed  chryfolyte  by  the  ancients  is  called 
topaz  by  the  moderns.     See  Topaz. 

CiDAIOU,  in  the  Ifland  of  Java,  three  leagues  from 
Touban,  is  a  fine  old  city,  with  above  fix  thoufand  houfes, 
having  formerly  had  a  king  of  its  own,  and  trades  greatly 
in  rice,  which  grows  here  in  abundance. 

CIDER,  or  Cyder,  the  juice  of  apples  made  fpiritu- 
ous  by  fermentation.  The  apples  are  gathered  in  autumn, 
when  they  are  ripe;  then  they  are  ground  in  a  mill,  the 
juice  is  preffed  out,  and  left  to  ferment  in  hogiheads,  &c. 
There  may  be  as  many  forts  of  cider  made,  as  there  are 
different  forts  of  apples.  When  the  juice  of  apples  has 
not  been  well  purified,  it  foon  corrupts ;  becaufe  the  dregs, 
which  remain  mixed  with  the  liquor,  are  fmall  pieces  of 
the  apples  themfelves,  and  give  the  cider  an  unpleafant 
rotten  tafte.  In  order  to  purify  it,  fome  ufe  ifinglafs  dif- 
folved  in  wine;  and,  to  prevent  the  cider  from  growing 
four,  they  put  muftard  into  it.  Others  draw  off  what  is 
clear  into  earthen  or  glafs  bottles,  which  are  afterwards 
well  corked. 

Apples  of  a  harfh  and  bitter  tafte  are  beft  for  cider, 
becaufe  they  contain  much  efi'ential  fait,  proper  for  fepa- 
rating  the  oily  parts  from  the  dregs.  Befides,  thefe 
apples  fupply  the  cider  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  tarta- 
reous  parts,  to  hinder  the  fpirit  from  evaporating ;  and 
hence  this  cider  is  ftronger,  more  pungent,  and  will  keep 
the  longer.  On  the  contrary,  fweet  apples  being  deficient 
in  thefe  particulars,  the  cider  made  from  them  quickly  dies. 

Cyder  is  good  and  wholefome,  provided  it  be  ufed  with 
moderation  ;  and  may  be  faid,  in  general,  to  be  better  for 
the  health,  becaufe  its  fpirits  are  not  fo  impetuous,  nor  fo 
much  agitated  as  thofe  of  wine  ;  and  are  befides  detained 
and  moderated  by  a  great  quantity  of  vifcous  phlegm, 
which  ftill  contributes  to  make  this  liquor  moiftening 
and  cooling.  We  know,  by  experience,  that  thofe  who 
drink  nothing  but  this  liquor  are  ftronger,  more  healthy, 
and  look  better  than  thofe  who  drink  wine;  of  which  lord 
Bacon  gives  a  remarkable  inftance :  of  eight  old  people, 
fays  he,  fome  were  near,  and  others  above  a  hundred ; 
who,  during  their  whole  lives,  drank  nothing  but  cider, 
5  Z  and 
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and  were  fo  vigorous,  that  they  danced  and  jumped  about 
like  young  men. 

The  duties  granted  upon  cider  and  perry,  by  an  act  made 
in  the  third  year  of  his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  are  repealed 
by  an  act  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  faid  majefty's  reign,  for 
granting  other  duties  on  cider  and  perry  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
for  more  effectually  fecuring  the  duties  on  cider  and  perry 
impofed  by  feveral  former  aits. 

The  preamble  to  this  aft  fets  forth,  That  great  incon- 
veniencies  having  arifen  from  the  manner  of  laying  and  col- 
lecting the  faid  duties,  for  remedy  thereof,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  his  majefty's  revenue,  and  fecure  a  proper  and 
fufficient  fund  towards  payment  of  fuch  incumbrances  as 
are  now  charged  on  thofe  and  other  duties  by  the  faid  aft 
paffed  in  thertiird  year  of  his  majefty's  reign,  it  is  there- 
fore enacted,  that  the  duties  granted  by  the  faid  act  are  to 
ceafe  from  and  after  the  fifth  of  July,  1766  ;  as  alfo  all  the 
powers  and  regulations  eftabliflied  by  the  faid  act,  together 
with  the  act  of  4  Geo.  III.  except  as  to  arrears  or  penalties 
incurred  before  that  time. 

In  lieu  of  the  duties  fo  repealed,  the  following  new  or 
additional  duties  are  to  take  place ;  viz.  on  all  foreign  cider 
and  perry  imported,  three  pounds  per  ton  ;  and  on  all  cider 
and  perry  made  in  Great-Britain,  and  fold  by  retail,  fix 
fliillings  per  hogfhead,  to  be  paid  by  the  retailer ;  and  on 
all  cider  and  perry  made  in  Great-Britain,  and  configned 
to  any  factor  for  fale,  fixteen  (hillings  and  eight-pence  per 
hoglhead,  to  be  paid  by  the  factor. 

All  perfons  receiving  any  cider  ox  perry  into  their  cuftody, 
for  fale,  are  deemed  factors,  and  chargeable  with  the  faid 
duty  ;  unlefs  the  fame  was  made  from  fruit  of  their  own 
growth,  or  were  otherwife  duly  charged.  Where  it  (hall 
appear  that  the  duties  have  been  before  duly  charged,  the 
factor  and  retailer  are  not  to  be  charged  anew ;  and  the 
factor  having  paid  the  duty  of  four  (hillings  per  hogfhead, 
granted  by  the  malt-act  of  this  feffion,  is  to  fland  difcharged 
of  fo  much  in  the  new  duties. 

Mafters  of  veffels,  carrying  cider  or  perry  coaftwife,  are 
to  make  report  thereof  to  the  proper  officer  of  excife, 
within  three  days  after  their  arrival  in  port ;  diftinguifhing 
in  the  account  the  perfons  and  places  from  whence  fent,  and 
where  and  to  whom  configned,  on  penalty  of  twenty  pounds 
for  every  fuch  neglect,  or  refufal,  or  delivering,  &c.  the 
fame  otherwife  than  as  configned.  The  perry  and  cider 
are  to  be  landed  within  twenty-one  days  after  arrival,  on 
forfeiture  thereof. 

Factors  are  to  enter,  at  the  next  office  of  excife,  their 
names  and  ftorehoufes,  three  days  before  they  make  fale  of 
any  cider  or  perry  configned  them,  on  forfeiture  of  fifty 
pounds  for  every  unentered  ftorehoufe  made  ufe  of ;  and 
they  are  fubject  to  all  the  regulations,  penalties,  and  pro- 
vifions,  which  dealers  in,  and  retailers  of,  cider  and  perry 
are  fubject  to. 

Dealers  in,  or  retailers  of,  cider  and  perry  made  and 
fold  in  Great- Britain,  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth,  are 
to  pay  fix  (hillings  per  hogfhead. 

Perfons  buying  cider  or  perry,  or  fruit  to  make  into  cider 
ox  perry,  and  felling  what  they  fo  buy  or  make,  are  deemed 
retailers  ;  and,  where  one  dealer  or  retailer  (hall  purchafe 
of  another,  in  order  to  fell  again,  and  the  duties  fhall  be 
certified  for,  the  additional  duty  of  fix  (hillings  per  hogf- 
head on  retail  is  not  to  be  charged  ;  nor  where  any  cider  and 
perry  (hall  be  fold  by  the  maker  in  lefs  quantity  than  twenty 
gallons  to  the  dealer  or  retailer. 

Dealers  in,  and  retailers  of,  cider  and  perry,  from  fruit 
of  their  own  growth,  are  fubjected  to  like  regulations,  pe- 
nalties, and  provifions,  as  other  dealers  and  retailers. 

No  cider  and  perry,  made  in  Great-Britain,  is  liable  to 
a  higher  duty  than  fixteen  (hillings  and  eight-pence  per 
hogfhead. 

Dealers,  retailers,  or  factors,  fending  cider  or  perry 
from  the  maker  to  the  contractor,  without  the  duties 
charged,  and  a  certificate,  forfeit  fifty  pounds. 

Thefe  duties  are  to  be  drawn  back,  on  exportation  and 
diftillation  ;  and  alfo  where  cider  or  perry  become  unfit  for 
fale  as  fuch,  and  (hall  be  charged  with  the  duties  on 
vinegar. 

The  penalty  of  obftructing  officers  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  or  refcuing  or  Having  cider  ox  perry,  after 
feizure,  is  forty  pounds. 
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The  powers,  &c.  of  the  act  12  Car.  II.  or  any  other" 
act  relating  to  the  revenue  of  excife,  are  extended  to  this 
act ;  and  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  are  to  be  re- 
covered, levied,  or  mitigated,  as  the  laws  of  excife  direct  ; 
one  moiety  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  profecutor: 
and  thefe  duties  are  to  be  under  the  receipt  and  manage- 
ment of  the  commiffionets  and  officers  of  excife  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  refpectively,  and  to  be  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer, apart  from  all  other  duties;  and  to  be  applied  and 
iffued  as  the  former  duties. 

In  pleading  the  general  iffue,  the  defendant  or  defendants 
(hall  have  treble  cofts,  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  being  non- 
fuited,  &c. 

CINNABAR.  Native  cinnabar  is  a  ponderous  mineral 
fubftance,  found  in  Spain,  Hungary,  and  in  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  many  kinds  of  it  to  be  met 
with  in  the  repofitories  of  the  curious :  but  we  (hall  only 
take  notice  of  fuch  as  are  efteemed  the  beft  for  medicinal 
purpofes.  The  fineft  fort  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  : 
this  is  of  a  red  colour,  which  greatly  improves  upon  being 
ground  into  a  fine  powder  :  there  is  another  fort  of  a  good 
colour,  in  roundifh  drops,  fmooth  on  the  outfide,  and 
ftriated  within.  This  fubftance  appears,  upon  a  chemical 
analyfis,  to  be  compofed  of  fulphur  and  mercury,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  commonly  above 
fix  times  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  The  finer  the 
colour  of  the  cinnabar  is,  the  more  of  mercury  it  is  found 
to  hold. 

Native  cinnabar  is  by  many  preferred  to  that  made  by 
art :  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  foundation 
for  this  preference.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  he  has  obferved 
naufeas,  vomiting,  and  anxiety  occafioned  by  the  native  ; 
which  he  attributes  to  arfenical  particles  affociated  with  it, 
and  from  which  it  could  not  be  freed  by  repeated  ablutions: 
he  therefore  juftly  prefers  the  factitious  cinnabar.     Lewis. 

Artificial  ox  factitious  cinnabar  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  take  of  pure  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound; 
melt  it  under  a  chimney  in  an  iron  pot  or  ladle,  fo  as  it 
may  be  juft  fluid  ;  then  put  to  it,  by  little  at  a  time,  three 
pounds  of  crude  mercury,  ftirring  them  till  no  mercury  ap- 
pear ;  then  let  them  cool :  powder  the  mixture,  and  put  it 
into  a  wide  necked  oval  bolt-head  luted,  or  rather  an  oval 
earthen  jar,  coated  ;  place  it  over  a  naked  fire,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  do  not  pufh  the  cinnabar  too  high  ;  increafe 
the  fire  gradually  to  the  fourth  degree,  and  the  cinnabar 
will  be  feparated  in  a  cake  above  the  faces. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  ftirring  the  mercury  and  ful- 
phur together,  there  frequently  happens  a  confiderable  ex- 
plofion,  and  the  mixture  takes  fire,  efpecially  if  the  ope- 
ration be  fomewhat  hurried.  This  phcenomenon  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  fudden  rarefaction  of  the  water,  which  is 
often  contained,  and  that  in  no  fmall  quantity,  in  mercury, 
as  it  comes  to  our  hands. 

Whatever  veflel  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  furnace,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  the  matter  fublime  not  up  into  the 
neck,  fo  as  to  block  it  up;  for,  if  this  happen,  it  will 
foon  burft  to  pieces,  to  the  certain  lofs  and  hazard  of  the 
operator. 

If  cinnabar  be  defigned  as  a  pigment,  great  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  give  it  as  bright  and  lively  a  colour  as  poffible. 
This  depends  upon  ufing  but  little  fulphur  and  a  quick  fire. 
If,  after  the  ethiops  is  made,  it  be  gently  calcined  on  an 
iron  plate,  with  a  gentle  fire,  ftirring  it  all  the  time,  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  crude  fulphur  may  be  evaporated  :  if 
then  the  mixture  be  fublimed,  it  will  yield  a  much  purer 
and  finer  coloured  cinnabar  than  can  be  otherwife  obtained. 
Hoffman  gives  a  curious  method  of  making  cinnabar  with- 
out fublimation,  in  his  Phyfico  Cham.  Obfcrv.  \to,  p.  250. 
It  is  by  (haking  or  digefting  a  little  mercury  in  volatile 
tincture  of  fulphur. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony.  The  ingredients  and  procels 
for  making  cinnabar  of  antimony  are  the  fame,  as  with  thofe 
delivered  under  butter  of  antimony,  till  the  butter  is  all  ex- 
tracted ;  after  which  the  fire  mull  be  heightened  to  the 
fourth  degree,  and  continued  fo  for  two  hours,  which  will 
raife  the  cinnabar  into  the  neck  of  the  retort.  When  all 
is  cold,  break  the  retort,  and  take  out  the  cinnabar.  It 
has  of  late  been  introduced  into  practice,  as  a  powerful 
medicine,  and  capable  of  affording  relief  in  fevers,  attended 
with  fymptoms  of  an  affected  brain. 

CINNA- 
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CINNAMON  is  a  light,  reddifli,  thin  bark,  rolled  up 
in  long  quills  or  canes,  of  a  fibrous,  woody  texture,  in- 
clining to  red,  not  unlike  rufty  iron,  of  a  mod  fragrant, 
delightful  fmell,  and  a  fweet,  pungent  tafte.  The  virtue 
of  this  bark  is  faid  to  be  contained  in  the  inner  pellicle,  or 
ikin.  Cinnamon,  if  diftilled  when  frefh,  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  eflential  oil :  that  which  arifes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  diftillation  is  pale,  almoft  colourlefs,  and  fwims 
upon  water:  that  which  follows  is  of  a  yellow  reddifh  co- 
lour, and  finks  in  warer:  thuy  are  both  very  limpid,  of  an 
exceeding  fragrant  fmell,  and  an  extremely  biting  tafte; 
fo  as  not  to  be  applied  to  the  tongue  without  great  danger, 
unlefs  camioufly  diluted.  Dr.  Slare  fays,  that  the  oil  of 
cinnamon  kept  for  twenty  years  in  a  well-flopped  glafs,  was 
partly  changed  into  a  fait.     Lewis. 

The  greateft  cheats  in  the  fale  of  cinnamon,  are  the  fell- 
ing fuch,  being  dried  again,  as  has  already  had  its  eflential 
oil  diftilled  from  it,  and  impofing  the  caffia  lignea  in  its 
place.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  difcovered  by  the  want  of  pun- 
gency in  the  cinnamon ;  the  fecond  by  this,  that  the  caffia, 
when  held  a  little  in  the  mouth,  becomes  mucilaginous, 
which  the  true  cinnamon  never  does.  The  cinnamon  is  the 
interior  or  fecond  bark  of  the  tree  which  produces  it :  the 
people  who  gather  it  take  off  the  two  barks  together,  and 
immediately  feparating  the  outer  one,  which  is  rough,  and 
has  very  little  fragrancy,  they  lay  the  other  to  dry  in  the 
{hade  in  an  airy  place,  where  it  rolls  itfelf  up  into  the  form 
we  fee  it.     Sec  Ceylon. 

There  is  a  thin  membrane  very  obfervable  on  the  inner 
furface  of  the  cinnamon,  which  is  truly  a  third  bark.  It  is 
of  a  vaftly  more  acrid  tafte  than  the  reft,  and  is  almoft 
alone  what  contains  the  oil  of  the  drug.  Hoffman  found 
that  it  yielded,  upon  diftillation,  fix  times  as  much  oil  of 
cinnamon,  as  the  common  cinnamon  taken  in  grofs.  Our 
cinnamon  and  the  cinnamon  and  caffia  of  the  ancients  are  all 
three  the  fame  thing;  their  cinnamon  was  the  fmaller  branches 
cut  off  and  fold  to  them,  wood  and  bark  together ;  and 
their  caffia  the  bark  of  the  fomewhat  larger  branches  ftripped 
off  and  fold  feparate.  There  is  as  much  difference  even 
now  between  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  and  that  of  Malabar 
and  Java,  between  that  which  grows  in  good  foils  and 
that  in  bad,  and  between  that  of  the  cultivated  and  that  of 
the  wild  trees,  as  between  the  feveral  kinds  of  cinnamon  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Greeks  under  their  feveral  names. 

All  the  virtues  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  their  cinna- 
mon are  found  in  ours.  It  is  an  aftringent  in  the  prima 
via;  but  in  the  more  remote  feats  of  adtion  it  operates  as 
an  aperient  and  alexipharmic.  It  flops  diarrheas,  pro- 
motes the  menfes,  and  haftens  delivery.  It  ftrengthens  the 
•uifcera,  affifts  conco&ion,  difpels  flatulencies,  and  is  a 
very  pleafant  and  powerful  cardiac.  It  may  be  given  in 
powder  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  ;  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently given  in  the  form  of  a  decoftion,  tincture,  or  in- 
fufion.  Befides  its  being  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the 
compofitions  of  the  fhops,  it  is  in  fuch  efteem  as  to  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  fimple  and  a  fpirituous  water,  a 
tinfture,  and  an  eflential  oil. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  is  diftilled  in  the  ufual  way  of  eflential 
oils  with  water.  What  oil  we  have  is  ufually  diftilled-in 
the  Eaft,  and  brought  over  for  fale  in  Europe :  and  the 
reafon  is  very  evident ;  for  it  is  found,  that  though  cinna- 
mon, when  frefh  taken  from  the  tree,  affords  a  very  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  oil,  yet,  when  dried  and  kept  fome 
time,  it  yields  lefs  and  lefs,  and,  after  a  few  years,  fcarce 
any  at  all.  In  the  diftillation  of  this  bark  there  are 
properly  two  kinds  of  oil ;  the  one,  which  is  of  a  very 
pale  yellow,  fwims  on  the  furface  of  the  water ;  but  the 
other,  of  a  reddifli  colour,  which  finks  to  the  bottom. 
They  are  both  equally  fragrant,  acrid,  and  pungent  in  the 
mouth. 

Cinnamon  water,  aqua  cinnamomi.  There  are  two 
forts  of  cinnamon  water,  the  ftrong  and  the  fimple. 

Strong  cinnamon  water  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
bruife  a  pound  of  choice  cinnamon,  and  pour  on  it  a  gallon 
of  proof-fpirit ;  let  it  ftand  in  digeftion  three  days,  fliaking 
it  from  time  to  time;  then  pour  it  into  a  ftill,  and  with  it 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  draw  off  a  gallon. 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  is  made  by  digefting  a  pound  of 
fine  cinnamon  grofsly  powdered  in  two  gallons  of  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  drawing  off  a  gallon  by  di- 


ftillation.    Cinnamon  is  reckoned  among  garbleable  fpices 
by  flat,  j  Jac.  c.  19. 

CINQUE- PORTS,  are  thofe  fpecial  havens  that  lie 
toward  France,  and  therefore  have  been  thought  fit  by  our 
kings,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  fuch  as  ought  moft  vigilantly 
to  be  guarded  againft  invafion  :  in  which  refpec~t  the  places 
where  they  are,  have  an  efpecial  governor  or  keeper, 
called,  by  his  office,  lord  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  and 
divers  privileges  granted  unto  them,  as  a  particular  jurif- 
didtion,  their  warden  having  the  authority  of  an  admiral 
among  them,  and  fending  out  writs  in  his  own  name. 
Crompton,  in  his  Jurifdidtions,  fol.  28.  nameth  Haftings, 
Rumney,  Rye,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Winchelfea,  and  Hythe; 
whereof  fome,  becaufe  the  number  exceedeth  five,  muft 
either  be  added  to  the  firft  inftitution  by  fome  later  grant, 
or  be  accounted  as  appendants  to  fome  of  the  reft. 

Camden  tells  us,  that  Kent  is  accounted  the  key  of 
England  ;  and  that  William,  called  the  Conqueror,  was 
the  firft  who  made  a  conftable  of  Dover-caftle,  and  warden 
of  the  cinque-ports,  which  he  did  to  bring  that  country  un- 
der a  ftridter  fubjedtion  to  his  government ;  but  king  John 
was  the  firft  who  granted  the  privileges  to  thofe  ports, 
which  they  ftill  enjoy :  however,  it  was  upon  condition 
that  they  Ihould  provide  a  certain  number  of  fhips  at  their 
own  charge  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  the  king  fhould  have 
occafion  for  them  in  the  wars,  he  being  then  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  a  navy  for  pafling  into  Normandy,  for 
recovering  that  dukedom,  which  he  had  loft.  And  this 
fervice  the  barons  of  the  cinque-ports  acknowledged  and 
performed,  upon  the  king's  fummons,  attending  with  their 
fhips  the  time  limited  at  their  proper  cofts,  and  ftaying  as 
long  after  as  the  king  pleafed  at  his  own  charge.  S.mner  of 
Rom.  Ports  in  Kent.  The  cinque-ports,  as  we  now  account 
them,  are  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rumney,  Winchelfea,  and 
Rye;  and  to  thefe  we  may  add  Hythe  and  Haftings,  which 
are  reckoned  as  part  or  members  of  the  cinque-ports:  though 
by  the  firft  inftitution,  it  is  faid  that  Winchelfea  and  Rye 
were  added  as  members,  and  that  the  others  were  thecinque- 
ports.  There  are  feveral  other  towns  adjoining  that  have 
the  privileges  of  the  ports. 

The  cinque  ports  have  many  privileges,  liberties,  and 
franchifes,  which  may  be  feized  and  forfeited  for  a  mifde- 
meanor. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  characters 
or  figures,  ufed  in  computation  ;  formed  thus,  0. 

A  cipher  of  itfelf  fignifies  nothing  ;  but,  when  placed 
at  the  left  of  other  characters  in  whole  numbers,  it  aug- 
ments their  value  ten  times  ;  and,  when  placed  to  the  ri»ht 
in  decimal  arithmetic,  they  leflen  their  value  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

CIRCULAR  Sailing,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle. 

CIRCULATION,  in  its  common  acceptation,  figni- 
fies the  a£t  of  moving  round,  or  in  a  circle. 

The  circulatiun  of  all  the  goods  and  commodities  in  a 
ftate  is  carried  on  by  undertakers,  and  all  at  an  uncertainty. 
The  farmer  who  fows  his  corn,  and  feeds  his  flocks  upon 
his  farm,  does  not  know  what  prices  the  commodities  will 
bear,  fince  they  may  be  fcarce  or  plenty  in  a  ftate,  accord- 
ing to  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  feafon  :  if  there  be  a 
great  plenty,  there  will  be  too  much  for  the  confumption 
of  the  year,  and  an  overplus  to  ferve  the  next  year ;  and 
fo  the  farmer's  commodities  will  be  cheaper :  if  there  be  a 
fcarcity,  they  will  be  dearer.  Thus  the  farmer  is  an  un- 
dertaker, who  carries  on  his  bufinefs  at  an  uncertainty. 

The  confumption  of  the  farmer's  commodities  not  be- 
ing in  his  village  only,  but  a  good  part  of  it  in  the  nearefl 
city,  he  cannot  go  to  the  city,  and  fit  down  there  to  retail 
his  commodities,  without  neglecting  the  bufinefs  of  his 
farm  :  nor  will  the  proprietors  of  the  city,  or  the  artizans 
and  mechanics,  and  others  there,  buy  fo  much  of  his 
commodities  as  they  will  confume  in  their  families  in  a 
year  ;  their  families  may  increafe  or  decreafe  within  the 
year,  and  may  confume  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs, 
of  each  commodity,  and  few  or  none  of  them  are  able  to 
lay  up  a  year's  provifion  for  their  families:  fo  that  feveral 
others  fet  up  for  undertakers,  and  give  a  certain  price  for 
the  farmer's  commodities,  and  retail  them  at  an  uncertain 
price.  Such  are  the  merchants  of  corn,  wool,  wine, 
butchers,  tanners,  &c.  and  all  thefe  undertakers  work  at 
an  uncertainty,  and  bankruptcies  happen  frequently  among 
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them.  It  is  impoffible  for  any  of  them  to  know  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  city  he  is  in,  becaufe  he  cannot  know  the 
increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  year,  and 
becaufe  the  fame  families  confume  fometimes  more  and 
fometimes  lefs  of  each  kind  in  a  year ;  and,  becaufe  of  the 
rival  undertakers  in  the  fame  trade,  fome  finding  more 
favour  and  confidence  from  their  cuftomers  than  others. 

In  like  manner,  the  undertaker  who  has  bought  the 
farmer's  wool  at  a  certain  price,  is  not  fure  of  the  price 
he  fhall  have  for  it  from  the  undertakers  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  That  price  may  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
plenty  or  fcarcity  of  wool,  with  regard  to  the  demand  for 
its  confurription,  and  this  confumption  cannot  be  previoufly 
known  or  computed.  In  feveral  families  they  do  not  know 
themfelves  how  long  the  fancy  will  hold  them  to  wear  the 
fame  cloths,  nor  what  fort  of  cloth  they  will  wear  next. 
The  undertaker  of  the  manufacture  runs  the  fame  ha- 
zard, befides  that  of  the  change  of  mode  and  fafhion,  which 
may  occafion  his  having  feveral  unfafliionable  fluffs  lie  upon 
his  hands,  to  be  fold  off  at  under-prices. 

The  retailers  and  fhop-keepers  of  all  kinds,  are  alfo 
undertakers,  and  fell  at  uncertainty.  What  encourages  and 
maintains  them  in  a  ftate  is,  that  their  cuftomers,  or  the 
confumers,  chufe  to  give  fomething  more  to  find  what 
they  want  ready  to  their  hand,  when  they  have  the  fancy 
or  means  to  buy,  than  to  make  a  provifion  of  thofe  things 
at  the  firft  hand  ;  for  fome  of  the  confumers  want  means 
to  make  a  yearly  provifion  beforehand,  and  few  care  to 
confine  their  fancy,  which  is  fo  liable  to  vary,  when,  for 
a  fmall  addition  of  price,  they  may  pleafe  themfelves,  and 
determine  their  humour  in  a  fhop,  at  the  very  time  they 
come  to  the  confumption.  Thus  no  body  cares  to  befpeak 
cloth  for  his  family  at  the  manufacturers  a  year  beforehand, 
when  he  may,  for  a  fmall  matter  more,  pleafe  himfelf, 
when  he  has  occafion,  at  a  woollen-draper's  fhop.  The 
undertakers  become  confumers  and  cuftomers  one  in  regard 
to  the  other:  the  woollen-draper  to  the  wine-merchant, 
or  brewer,  and  the  wine-merchant  to  the  woollen-draper ; 
and  thus  is  carried  on  the  indefinite  circulation  of  traffic  in 
focieties. 

The  other  undertakers,  as  mine- adventurers,  merchants 
of  all  kinds,  whether  adventurers  or  fhop-keepers,  un- 
dertakers of  public-houfes,  coffee-houfes,  paftry- cooks, ' 
hackney-coaches,  &c.  fubfift  by  undertaking  at  an  uncer- 
tainty, and  proportion  themfelves  in  number  to  the  demand 
of  the  confumers  and  cuftomers.  If  there  be  too  many 
hackney-coaches  with  regard  to  the  cuftomers  who  employ 
them,  fome  of  them  muft  break,  or  put  down  their  coaches ; 
if  too  few,  new  ones  will  be  ereCted. 

The  matter  tradefmen,  or  undertakers,  who  keep  jour- 
neymen at  work,  as  fhoe-makers,  taylors,  peruke-makers, 
&c.  and  the  undertakers  of  their  own  labours,  as  tinkers, 
chimney-fweepers,  &c.  fubfift  alfo  at  an  uncertainty,  and 
proportion  themfelves  in  number  to  the  demand,  and  to 
their  cuftomers.  If  a  tinker  keeps  an  account  of  what  he 
earns  in  one  year  (fuppofe  twenty  pounds)  and  in  another 
year  (fuppofe  fifteen  pounds)  it  will  anfwer  the  fame  thing 
as  if  he  were  faid  to  have  twenty  pounds  wages  from  his 
cuftomers  in  one  year,  and  fifteen  pounds  in  another:  but, 
as  he  is  an  undertaker,  his  wages  are  uncertain. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  higher  undertakers  of  their  own 
labour,  or  fcience,  as  painters,  phyficians,  lawyers,  &c. 

From  thefe  inductions  and  explications,  which  may  be 
applied,  with  a  little  variation,  to  all  orders  of  men  in 
fociety,  it  appears,  that  every  body  in  a  ftate  is  either  an 
undertaker,  or  at  wages,  though  their  ranks  and  functions 
be  very  different.  The  courtier  who  has  a  penfion,  the 
general  who  has  pay,  and  the  fervant  who  has  wages,  fall 
under  the  fame  denomination  :  all  others  in  a  ftate  are  un- 
dertakers, or  fubfift  at  uncertain  wages. 

But  the  prince  and  proprietors  of  land  alone  are  inde- 
pendent in  a  ftate,  and  thofe  from  whom  the  fubfiftence  and 
riches  of  all  other  ranks  of  men  flow.  And,  whereas  the 
land  is  commonly  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry  and  nobility, 
it  is  not  furprizing  that  the  notion  of  gentlemen  and  noble- 
men has  ever  had  fo  great  an  influence  in  the  world. 

But  if  any  undertaker,  or  perfon  at  high  wages,  has 
faved  wealth ;  that  is,  if  any  has  a  magazine  of  corn, 
wine,  wool,  lead,  tin,  copper,  filver,  gold,  or  any  other 
commodities  or  goods  that  have  an  intrinlic  value,  or  con- 
ftant  vent,  he  may  fo  far  be  efteemed  wealthy  and  inde- 


pendent, though  he  has  no  land.  With  thefe  he  may  Cay 
all  conveniencies  of  life,  and  make  a  better  figure  than  if 
he  had  a  fmall  portion  of  land,  and  may  even  become  a 
land- proprietor :  but  thefe  goods  are  more  variable  in  their 
value  than  land,  and  more  in  danger  of  being  loft  ;  and  it 
fhould  not  be  forgot,  that  they  have  been  acquired,  one 
way  or  other,  by  the  weight  and  influence,  or  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  proprietors  of  lands. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  may  appear,  that  the  ma- 
chine of  circulation  of  traffic  in  a  fociety,  which  is  princi- 
pally concerned  in  eating,  drinking,  cloathing,  and  the 
other  conveniencies  of  life,  is  carried  on  among  us  in  Eu-> 
rope  by  undertakers,  all  at  an  uncertainty  ;  and  that  though) 
political  focieties  and  cities  feem,  from  the  indefinite  num- 
bers of  people  of  different  ranks,  ftations,  and  occupa- 
tions which  compofe  them,  to  have  fomething  wonderful 
and  incomprehenfible  in  their  ceconomy ;  yet  it  feems  that 
the  grand  machine  is  commonly  carried  on  with  uncer- 
tainty, and  that  every  thing  finds  its  own  proportion,  well 
or  ill,  according  to  chance  or  caprice,  without  any  pecu- 
liar intellectual  conduCt,  whereby  the  fociety  of  com- 
merce and  circulation  is  governed. 

Of  the  circulation  of  money. 

In  confequence  of  what  has  been  faid  under  the  artidt 
of  Cash,  we  fhall  further  add,  in  regard  to  the  circula- 
tion of  money  ;  that  we  confider  the  money  that  goes  out  of 
the  land- proprietor's  pocket,  to  be  fpread  into  the  feveral 
rivulets  of  barter  in  circulation ;  out  of  which  it  is  again 
gathered  into  the  farmer's  purfe,  to  make  another  quarter's 
payment  to  the  land-proprietor,  according  to  what  has  been 
urged  under  the  bead  of  cajb,  as  before  intimated. 

If,  purfuant  to  our  example,  the  farmer  has  paid  1500 
ounces  of  filver  to  the  proprietor,  and  he  pay  out  115 
ounces  a  week,  while,  on  the  other  h?nd,  the  farmer  ga- 
thers together  115  ounces  a  week,  there  will  be  but  115 
ounces,  properly  fpeaking,  in  motion  ;  and  at  fix  weeks 
end,  when  the  proprietor  has  but  750  ounces  left,  the 
farmer  will  have  collected  together  the  other  750  ounces: 
fo  that  the  whole  1500  ounces  (with  1 15  ounces  that  are 
every  week  in  circulation)  are  always  kept  up,  and  only 
paid  and  put  in  motion  once  a  quarter. 

But  this  feldom  happens  to  be  the  cafe  in  a  ftate;  for 
money  is  fpread  out  into  the  little  channels  of  trade  without 
rule  or  proportion,  and  likewife  gathered  together  without 
any  proportion.  Thefe  fame  1500  ounces  are  often  paid 
away  by  feveral  people  to  the  land-proprietor,  as  foon  as 
he  has  received  them,  and  are  not  accumulated  together 
again  till  near  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when  the  farmer  re- 
ceives them  in  a  lump  from  the  corn-chandler,  woollen- 
manufaCturer,  &c.  in  exchange  for  his  commodities,  which 
enables  him  to  pay  the  landlord  another  quarter's  rent.  In 
this  interval  of  time,  thefe  1500  ounces  may  have  gone  to 
and  fro  in  an  hundred  rivulets  of  barter,  and  helped  on 
the  circulation  of  the  other  two  rents,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal rent  they  are  underftood  to  make  the  payment  of.  This 
would,  methinks,  make  it  probable,  that  a  lefs  proportion 
of  money,  even  than  that  which  we  have  fuppofed,  might 
carry  on  the  general  circulation  and  barter  necell'ary  in  a 
ftate :  the  following  argument  feems  to  ftrengthen  the  fame 
notion. 

All  barters  that  are  made  by  evaluation  in  a  ftate,  require 
no  ready-money.  If  the  woollen-draper  fells  the  baker  ar» 
hundred  ounces  of  filver  value  of  cloth,  and  the  baker  fup- 
piies  the  woollen  draper  with  the  like  value  in  bread,  both 
at  the  market,  or  current  price,  it  is  fo  much  bartered 
without  money.  Of  thefe  barters  by  evaluation,  there 
are  feveral  carried  on  in  a  ftate,  where  trade,  credit,  and 
honefty  flourifh  :  there  are  many  of  them  ufed  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  cities:  but  it  may  be'obferved,  they 
could  not  be  carried  on,  if  the  barters  againft  money  at 
markets,  and  the  altercations  which  fix  the  par  between 
money  and  commodities,  did  not  firft  naturally  find  out 
the  price  of  things :  fo  that,  when  in  a  village  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  is  bartered  and  exchanged  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  iron,  the  evaluation  is  made  of  the  corn  and 
of  the  iron,  according  to  the  prices  they  bear  at  the  neareft 
market. 

The  more  barters  are  made  by  evaluation  in  a  ftate,  the 
lefs  ready-money  generally  feems  requifite  to  carry  on  the 
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circulation.  If  the  woollen-draper  fupplies  the  wine- 
merchant  with  the  cloth  neceffary  for  the  confumption  of 
his  family,  at  the  cuwent  price ;  and  the  wine-merchant 
fupplies  the  woollen-draper  with  the  wine  his  family  con- 
fumes,  alfo  at  the  current  price ;  and  if  they  truft  one  ano- 
ther in  accounts,  when  they  come  to  fettle  their  faid  ac- 
counts, at  the  year's  end  ;  all  the  money  required  to  carry 
on  this  trade,  will  be  the  fum'  which  pays  the  difference. 

The  barters  by  evaluation  are  moftly  carried  on  by  the 
undertakers  and  mafter  tradefmen,  and  between  the  far- 
mers and  labourers,  and  others  who  affift  them  :  fo  that 
they  feem  principally  to  help  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft 
rents ;  whereas  the  circulation  of  the  firft  rent  muft  be  al- 
ways carried  on  by  ready-money,  except  where  the  land- 
proprietor  confumes  part  of  his  farmer's  commodities  in 
kind,  and  allows  it  out  of  his  rent*  as  is  much  practifed  in 
Italy.  The  Milanefe  nobility  have  a  quantity  of  hay  fent 
in  by  their  farmers,  in  part  of  their  rent*  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  coach-horfes,  &c.  and  a  quantity  of  wheat, 
which  they  exchange  with  the  bakers  for  the  bread  they 
confume  in  their  families*  befides  wine,  &c.  and  thefe 
evaluations  help  out  the  circulation  of  the  firft  rent. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  fhould  feem  to  be  inferred, 
that  honefty  and  confidence  in  dealings  in  a  ftate,  keep 
forward  the  barters  by  evaluation*  and,  eonfequentfy, 
make  money  go  farther  in  circulation  ;  and  experience  tells 
us,  that,  when  credit  fails,  the  circulation  is  clogged*  and 
money  grows  fcarcer. 

Another  circumlfance,  which  helps  circulation  greatly, 
is  goldfmiths  and  banks,  as  the  bank  of  England,  that  of 
Amfterdam,  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  &c.  Thefe  prevent 
a  great  fum  from  being  kept  in  private  hands  without  mo- 
tion, and  accelerate  circulation. 

Thefe  reafons  feem  to  confirm,  that  the  circulation  in  a 
ftate  may  be  carried  on  with  lefs  money  than  what  has  been 
laid  down  under  the  article  ca/h :  but  the  following  rea- 
fons may,  perhaps,  feem  to  counter-balance  them  in  fome 
meafure. 

Provident  faving  people,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  lay  up 
money,  fome  to  enable  them  to  marry,  fome  to  give  por- 
tions to  their  children,  and  all  againft  an  evil  day;  and 
this  money  they  keep  up  till  it  makes  a  fum  fit  to  bring 
them  an  intereft.  Several  covetous  and  fearful  people  lay 
up  and  bury  money  :  the  money  and  eftates  of  minors  and 
of  parties  at  law,  depofited  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  makes 
no  fmall  fum  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  not  only 
feveral  proprietors,  but  alfo  that  feveral  undertakers,  fer- 
vants,  and  workmen,  have  always  fome  money,  more  or 
lefs,  in  their  hands,  which  are  never  fo  empty  but  that  a 
part  of  the  old  money  ftill  remains,  after  they  have  received 
the  new. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  eftimate  of  fuch  articles, 
but  they  fufficiently  prove,  in  general,  that  a  confiderable 
fum  of  the  circulating  money  in  a  ftate  may  be  efteemed  to 
lie  always  without  motion.  If  a  gentleman  makes  a  re- 
mark, that  he  never  had  lefs  money  in  his  hands  than 
twenty-pounds  at  any  time  through  the  whole  year,  it  is 
plain  he  might  have  kept  the  fame  individual  twenty 
pounds  by  him  without  motion  all  that  year ;  and  that  fo 
much  may  be  efteemed  to  have  lain  by  without  circulation. 
It  alfo  happens,  that  feveral  large  payments  are  made  be- 
tween undertakers,  as  well  at  the  terms  farmers  pay  their 
rents,  though  thefe  may  very  well  be  made  out  of  the  mo- 
ney required  for  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  conjecture, 
from  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  cajb  and  here,  is 
not  very  wide,  viz.  that  the  money  which  carries  on  the 
whole  circulation  of  a  ftate,  is  near  the  quantity  of  one- 
third  part  of  all  the  annual  rents  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  ;  where  the  proprietors  have  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  where  the  circulation  is  not 
'much  helped  by  barters  and  by  evaluations,  the  quantity 
of  the  money  muft  certainly  be  greater. 

CITRON,  an  agreeable  fruit,  refembling  a  lemon  in 
colour,  fmell,  and  tafte.  The  infide  is  white,  flefliy, 
and  thick,  containing  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  pulp,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bignefs  of  the  fruit. 

Citron  water  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  of  the  yellow  citron  rind,  dried  in  the  fun,  three 
pounds;  of  French  brandy,  fix  pints;   let  them  ftand  in 
iiilufion  in  a  cold  place  for  three  months,  in  a  glafs  cu- 
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1  curbit,  with  a  head  and  receiver  adapted  to  it ;  then  diftil 
in  baineo  marics.  When  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fpirit  is  drawn 
off,  add  to  the  remainder  the  pulps  of  citrons ;  and  after 
digefting  five  or  fix  days,  diftil  off  a  fuflicient  quantity  to 
render  the  former  of  a  proper  ftrength,  and  dulcify  the 
whole  with  fine  fugar. 

CIVET,  Zibethum,  a  foft  and  unctuous  matter,  very 
different  in  colour,  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  brought  from,  but  eafily  diftinguifhab'e  by  its 
fmell.  It  is,  when  fineft,  of  a  pure,  lively,  whitifh  co- 
lour; but  in  keeping  will  grow  yellow  on  the  furface,  which 
makes  it  lefs  valuable,  as  it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its  volatile 
parts  thereby.  We  meet  with  a  civet  brought  from  the 
Brazils,  of  the  fame  fmell  and  confidence,  but  of  a  ftrong 
brown  colour,  with  fomething  of  a  reddifh  caft.  There  is 
fome  from  Guinea,  which  is  ftill  darker  ;  and,  finally,  we 
have  from  the  Eaft-Indies  a  black  kind,  which  is  the  leaft 
valuable  of  all. 

It  is  produced  in  the  manner  of  milk,  in  bags  growing 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  animal  generally 
called  a  cat,  but  properly  of  the  wolf  or  fox  kind.  In 
this  animal  there  is  no  mark  of  the  diftinction  of  fex  exter- 
nally ;  all  of  them  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  females. 

Civet,  chemically  analyfed,  yields  a  moderate  quantity 
of  an  infipid  but  ftrongly  perfumed  phlegm,  and  a  little 
reddifh  and  pungent  phlegm  ;  a  large  portion  of  a  thin 
reddifh  oil,  lefs  fweet  than  the  civet;  and  a  large  fhare  of 
a  volatile  fait.  It  has  been  greatly  efteemed  in  medicine 
as  a"  cordial  fudorific,  and  refifter  of  poifons ;  but,  at  pre- 
fent,  it  is  an  article  wholly  belonging  to  the  perfumers. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  though  but 
a  fmall,  is  a  fertile  county,  both  in  corn  and  pafturage, 
and  likewife  abounds  in  fait,  and  produces  more  coals 
than  any  part  of  Great- Britain,  which  are  exported  to 
England,  France,  and  Holland. 

CLAM,  a  fmall  weight,  and  imaginary  coin  of  Siam. 
See  B A  AT. 

CLAP- BOARD  is  a  fmall  board  cut  in  order  to  make 
cafks  or  veflels.     Stat.  35  Eliz.  c.  If. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  fuch  of  their 
red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour.  See  Bour- 
deaux.  ' 

CLASP- MAKER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  make  clafps 
for  fome  fchool-books,  almanacks,  pocket-books,  and 
letter- cafes,  which  are  chiefly  of  brafs,  and  fometimes  of 
filver  in  various  forms.  Some  of  them  alfo  make  letter- 
cafes  ;  and  thefe  laft  likewife  fmall  filver  locks  and  keys. 
The  art  of  clafp-making  has  been  lately  much  improved. 
The  clafp  makers  in  general  take  five  or  ten  pounds  with 
an  apprentice  ;  and,  in  the  common  way,  twenty  pounds 
will  be  fuflicient  to  fet  up  a  mafter. 

CLAYS  are  earths  pretty  coherent,  weighty,  and  com- 
pact, ftiff,  vifcid,  and  ductile,  while  moift;  fmooth  to  the 
touch,  readily  diffufible  in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not 
readily  fubfiding  in  it. 

If  we  confider  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  pottery  art  alone, 
we  may  find  this  matter  of  clays  no  contemptible  fubjecf. 
It  is  well  known  the  great  advantage  the  Hollanders  have 
reaped  by  their  Delft-ware ;  and  the  advances  we  have 
made,  in  our  own  nation,  have  proved  of  no  inconfide- 
rable  benefit  to  the  concerned  and  the  public,  in  not  only 
having  prevented  the  importation  of  Dutch  wares,  ^but 
the  confumption  of  the  China  amongft  the  mafs  of  the 
people. 

That  the  nature  of  earths  and  clays  is  well  deferving  our 
regard,  may  be  urged  from  the  unfpeakable  advantage  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Japanefe  have  reaped  thereby,  for  ages 
paft  ;  and  this  univerfal  manufacture  could  only  have  taken 
its  rife  from  the  knowledge  of  fuch,  who  did  not  think 
matters  of  this  nature  below  their  contemplation ;  judging, 
doubtlefe,  that  nature  affords  nothing  but  what  may  be  of 
fome  utility  to  mankind.  The  Europeans,  in  confequence 
of  the  advantages  reaped  by  the  Indians,  have  made  fuc- 
cefsful  attempts  of  the  like  nature;  and  we  find  that 
Drefden  has  beat  China  or  Japan,  and  that  the  fame  ma- 
nufacture is  lately  eftablifhed  in  France,  with  all  fuitable 
public  encouragement,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  is  likely 
to  out-do  the  Saxons.  Nor  have  our  own  countrymen 
been  negligent  in  imitating  the  ware  of  China ;  and  al- 
though they  have  not  had  the  honour  of  thofe  natural  en- 
couragements, that  the  monarchs  of  France  and  the  Saxons 
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nave  given  to  their  manufacturers,  yet  it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged, they  have  made  extraordinary  advances,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
government  as  well  as  the  people. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  it  muft  naturally  occur 
to  the  land-proprietor,  that  he  may  frequently  experience 
as  great  benefit  to  be  made  by  clays,  marks,  loams,  &c.  as 
he  may  by  his  lands,  confidered  in  an  arable  or  pafture  ftate. 
This  has  been  experienced  by  many.  And,  if  what  has 
been  faid  be  duly  attended  to,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  all  forts  of  clays :  the 
familiar  ufe  of  his  fenfes,  common  water,  a  crucible,  and 
aqua-fortis,  to  which  he  may  add  a  microfcope,  if  he 
pleafes,  will  enable  him  to  make  a  right  judgment  in  matters 
of  this  nature. 

Clays  being  well  burnt  have  been  found  by  late  expe- 
rience to  make  a  fertile  manure. 

CLAY-FIGURE-MAKER.  The  youth  defigned  for 
this  bufinefs  ought  to  have  a  genius  for  this  art,  and  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  ftatuary ;  and  this  genius  may  be  early 
difcovered  by  the  boy's  taking  delight  in  forming  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals  in  foft  materials.  To  cultivate  this 
inclination,  he  fhould  be  early  learnt  to  draw  by  the  beft 
matters.  He  ought  to  have  a  liberal  education  ;  and,  after 
he  is  out  of  his  time,  fhould  fpend  fome  years  in  the  aca- 
demies of  Italy. 

Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  form  models  for  the  ftatuaries, 
and  make  bufts  in  clay.  In  doing  this  laft,  they  work  from 
the  life,  and  inftead  of  taking  off  the  face,  as  is  done  in 
bufts  of  wax  and  plaifter  of  Paris,  they  mould  their  clay 
while  the  perfon  fits  as  if  for  his  picture  ;  and  the  likenefs 
thus  finifhed  by  a  fine  hand,  is  much  more  lively  and  ftrik- 
ing  than  if  done  in  wax  or  plaifter,  and  much  more  valua- 
ble; for  a  good  buft  of  this  kind  is  worth  ten  guineas. 
They  take  about  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  and 
about  a  hundred  pounds  will  enable  one  to  fet  up  as 
matter. 

CLERK,  in  the  way  of  trade  and  bufinefs,  is  one  who 
exercifes  any  function  with  the  pen. 

Clerk  of  the  ails,  is  an  officer  of  good  account  in  the 
navy-office,  who  receives  and  records  all  orders,  contrails, 
bills,  warrants,  and  other  bufinefles,  tranfacted  by  the 
lord  admiral  and  commiffioners  of  the  navy ;  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Jlat.  16  Car.  II.  c.  5.  and  22  and  23  Car.  II. 

Clerk  of  the  chejl,  keeps  an  account  of  the  monies 
collected,  and  kept  in  a  cheft,  for  the  ufe  of  fick  and 
maimed  feamen  and  mariners,  mentioned  in  Jlat.  16  Car.  II. 
cap.  5. 

Clerk  of  the  market,  is  an  officer  of  the  king's  houfe, 
(mentioned  in  Jlat.  1  Ed.  IV.  c.  I.  and  in  flat.  13  Rich.  II. 
c.  4.)  whofe  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  the  king's  meafures, 
and  to  keep  the  ftandards  of  them,  that  is,  the  examples 
of  all  the  meafures  that  ought  to  be  through  the  land  :  as 
of  ells,  yards,  lagens,  quarts,  pottles,  gallons,  &c.  of 
weights,  bufliels,  and  fuch  like;  and  to  fee  that  all  mea- 
fures in  every  place  be  anfwerable  to  the  faid  ftanuard. 
Fleta,  lib.  2.  cap.  8,  9,  10,  II,  12.  Of  which  office,  as 
alfo  of  our  diverfity  of  weights  and  meafures,  one  may 
there  find  a  treatife  worth  reading.  Britton  alfo,  in  his 
30  Ca.  faith  in  the  king's  perfon,  to  this  effect  :  "  We  will 
that  none  have  meafures  in  the  realm,  but  we  ourfelves ; 
but  that  every  man  take  his  meafures  and  weights  from  our 
ftandards."  And  fo  goes  on  with  a  difcourfe  of  this 
matter,  that  well  fliews  the  ancient  law  and  practice  in 
this  point. 

By  Jlat.  1 3  Rich.  II.  c.  24.  The  clerk  of  the  market  of 
the  king's  houfe  fliall  execute  his  office  duly,  and  falfe 
weights  and  meafures  fhall  be  burnt.  And  the  faid  clerk 
fliall  take  no  common  fine,  but  every  one  fhall  be  punilhed 
according  to  their  defert ;  and  he  fhall  not  ride  with  above 
fix  horfes,  and  fhall  tarry  no  longer  in  a  place  than  need 
requireth  ;  and  if  he  offend  againft  this  ftatute,  he  fliall 
pay  to  the  king  for  the  firft  time  five  pounds,  for  the  fecond 
time  ten  pounds,  for  the  third  time  twenty  pounds. 

Stat.  16  Car.  I.  c.  19.  /.  2.  There  fhall  be  one  weight 
and  one  meafure,  according  to  the  exchequer  throughout 
the.realm ;  and  every  meafure  of  corn  fhall  be  ftriked,  with- 
out heap ;  and  whofoever  fhall  fell,  buy,  or  keep  any  other 
weight  or  meafure,  whereby  any  thing  is  bought  or  fold, 
fhall  forfeit  for  every  offence  five  fhillings,  being  thereof 
convicted  by  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  before  a  juftice  of 
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peace,  mayor,  or  other  head-officer,  which  forfeiture  fhaif 
be  levied  by  the  church-wardens  and  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
or  one  of  them,  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  to 
the  ufe  of  the  poor,  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods  ;  and  in 
default  of  diftrefs,  the  juftice,  mayor,  or  head-officer, 
may  commit  the  offender  to  prifon  until  he  pay  the  fum 
forfeited. 

Seel.  3.  The  clerk  of  the,  market  of  the  king's  or  prince's 
houfhold  fhall  only  execute  their  offices  within  the  verge ; 
and  head-officers  of  corporations,  and  lords  of  liberties 
and  their  deputies,  may  execute  the  faid  office  in  their 
precincts. 

Sell.  4.  If  any  of  the  officers  aforefaid  fhall  feal  any 
weight  or  meafure  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  ftandard, 
or  fhall  refufe  to  feal  fuch  as  are  agreeable  (paying  only 
fuch  fees,  as  are  warranted  by  ftatute  or  ancient  cuftom) 
they  and  their  deputies  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds  to  be  levied 
as  aforefaid,  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor. 

Sell.  5.  If  they  fhall  take  any  common  fine,  fee,  or  Other 
fum  of  money,  than  what  are  allowed  by  ftatute  or  ancient 
cuftom,  for  the  figning  or  examination  of  any  weights  or 
meafures  which  have  been  formerly  marked  or  fealed,  or 
fhall  impofe  any  fine  or  amerciament,  without  a  legal  trial 
of  offence,  or  fhall  otherwife  mifdemean  themfelves  in  their 
office,  they  fhall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  five  pounds, 
for  the  fecond  ten  pounds,  and  for  every  other  offence 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  levied  as  aforefaid,  to  the  ufe  of  the 
poor. 

Scft.  6.  He  that  is  fined  or  amerced  by  this  act,  fhall 
not  be  again  punifhed  for  the  fame  offence  by  any  former 
law. 

Seel-.  7.  This  act  fhall  not  extend  to  the  meafure  of  rent- 
corn,  nor  to  water- meafure  in  ports. 

Seel.  8.  If  any  officer,  authorized  to  execute  this  ftatute, 
fliall  be  impleaded  for  any  act  he  fliall  do  therein,  he  may 
plead  the  general  iffue  not  guilty. 

Seel.  9.  If  he  be  found  not  guilty,  or  the  plaintiff  no- 
minated, he  fliall  recover  treble  cofts.  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Whether  the  clerk  of  the  market  can  break  pots,  not  be- 
ing meafure  ?  Attorney-general  faid,  that  he  could  not, 
but  muft  order  them  according  to  the  form  of  the  ftatute. 
Savil.  57.  pi.  122.  Pafch.  25  Eliz.  Anon. 

At  the  motion  of  Cook,  attorney  of  the  queen,  all  the 
juftices  of  England  affembled  at  Serjeant's-Inn,  upon  ex- 
tortions committed  by  the  clerks  of  the  markets,  becaufe 
they  had  taken  one  penny  fee  for  the  veffels,  though  they 
found  not  any  defect  in  them,  and  fealed  them  not,  and  if 
they  did  feal  them  they  took  two- pence.  And  all  the 
juftices  agreed,  that  this  was  grand  extortion,  and  that  no 
prefcription  can  ferve  for  taking  a  fee  for  the  view  only, 
unlefs  they  found  default,  or  fealed  them.  Mo.  523. 
pi.  690.  Mich.   39  and  40  Eliz.  Anon. 

Clerk  of  the  market  has  to  do  with  nothing  but  victuals. 
Hot.  145.  Trim  5  Car.  C.  B.  Cambridge  Univerfitfs  Cafe. ' 

In  trefpafs  defendant  juftified  as  clerk  of  the  market 
within,  &c.  for  a  diftrefs  of  three  fhillings  and  four-pence 
for  ufing  meafures  marked  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
exchequer.  On  demurrer  it  was  urged  for  the  defendant, 
that  this  was  an  authority  given  by  14  Edw.  III.  c.  12. 
f.  2.  and  held  ^frHolt,  Ch.  J.  that  the  clerk  of  the  market 
could  not  have  power  to  eftreat  fines  and  amerciaments 
otherwife  than  as  a  franchife,  and  it  is  more  reafonable 
the  clerk  fhould  bring  the  ftandard  with  him,  than  that  the 
people  fhould  follow  him,  or  attend  at  a  place  out  of  the 
market.     1  Salt.  327.  Trin.  8  Ann.  B.  R.  Burdet's  Cafe. 

CLOCK,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  time. 

Clocks  and  watches.  Stat.  9  and  10  Will.  IILr.  28.  /  2. 
No  perfon  fhall  export,  or  endeavour  to  export,  out  of  this 
kingdom,  any  outward  or  inward  box,  cafe,  or  dial-plate, 
of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  or  watch, 
without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  fuch  box,  &c. 
made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker's  name  engraven 
thereon  ;  nor  any  fhall  make  up  any  clock  or  watch,  with- 
out putting  their  name  and  place  of  abode  or  freedom,  and 
no  other  name  or  place,  on  every  clock  or  watch,  on  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  every  fuch  empty  box,  cafe,  and  dial- 
plate,  clock  and  watch,  not  made  up  and  engraven  as  afore- 
faid, and  twenty  pounds ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the 
other  to  them  who  fliall  fue  for  the  fame. 
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Stat.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  /.  1.  If  any  perfon  who  fhall  be 
hired  or  employed  by  any  perfon  praftifing  in  the  trade  of 
clock-making  or  watch-making,  or  any  other  branch  or 
branches  of  fuch  trade,  to  make,  fi'nifh,  alter,  repair,  or 
clean  any  clock  or  clocks,  watch  or  watches,  or  any  part 
or  parts  of  a  clock  or  clocks,  watch  or  watches,  or  be  en- 
trufted by  any  perfon  praftifing.  the  faid  trade  or  trades, 
with  any  gold,  filver,  or  other  metals  or  materials,  to  be, 
or  that  fhall  be  in  the  whole,  or  in  part  wrought  or  ma- 
nufactured, for  any  part  or  parts  of  a  clock  or  clocks, 
watch  or  watches,  or  any  diamond  or  other  precious  (tone, 
to  be,  or  that  fliall  be  fet  or  fixed  in  or  about  any  clock  or 
clocks,  watch  or  watches,  fhall  purloin,  embezzle,  fecrete, 
fell,  pawn,  exchange,  or  otherwife  unlawfully  difpofe  of, 
any  clock  or  watch,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  any  clock  or 
watch,  or  any  gold,  filver,  or  any  other  metal  or  material, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  diamond  or  other  precious  ftone, 
with  which  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  entrufted  by  any  perfon 
praftifing  the  faid  trade  or  trades,  or  any  part  or  branch, 
or  any  parts  or  branches  of  fuch  trade  or  trades,  and  fhall 
be  thereof  convicted,  by  the  oath  of  the  owner  of  fuch 
goods,  or  by  oath  of  any  other  credible  witnefs  or  wit- 
neffes,  or  by  confeffion  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  charged 
with  fuch  offence,  before  any  one  or  more  juftice  or  juftices 
of  the  peace,  of  the  county,  riding,  liberty,  city,  divi- 
fion,  town,  or  place  where  fuch  offence  fhall  be  com- 
mitted, or  where  the  perfon  fo  charged  fhall  refide  or  in- 
habit, (which  oath  the  faid  juftice  or  juftices  is  and  are 
hereby  impowered  and  required  to  adrninifter) ;  every  fuch 
offender  fliall,  for  the  firft  offence,  forfeit  twenty  pounds ; 
and  in  cafe  the  faid  forfeiture  fhall  not  be  forthwith  paid, 
the  juftice  or  juftices,  before  whom  fuch  conviction  fhall 
be  had,  fliall  commit  the  party  or  parties  fo  convicted  to 
the  houfe  of  correction,  or  other  public  prifon  of  fuch 
county,  riding,  divifion,  city,  liberty,  town,  or  place, 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
days,  unlefs  fuch  forfeiture  fliall  be  fooner  paid  ;  and  if 
within  two  days  before  the  expiration  of  fuch  fourteen 
days,  fuch  forfeiture  fhall  not  be  paid,  the  faid  juftice  or 
juftices  is  and  are  hereby  impowered  to  order  the  perfons 
fo  convicted,  to  be  publicly  whipped  at  the  market-place, 
or  fome  other  public  place  of  the  city,  town,  or  place, 
where  fuch  offender  or  offenders  fhall  be  refpeftively  com- 
mitted ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  farther  conviction,  in  manner 
before  prefcribed  by  this  act,  for  or  upon  a  fecond  or  other 
fubfequent  offence  of  the  fame  kind,  the  perfon  or  perfons 
fo  again  offending,  being  thereof  convicted  in  manner 
aforefaid,  fhall  for  every  fecond  or  other  fubfequent  offence 
forfeit  forty  pounds  :  and  in  cafe  the  forfeiture  fliall  not  be 
forthwith  paid,  the  juftice  or  juftices  before  whom  fuch 
conviction  fhall  be  had,  fliall  commit  the  perfon  or  perfons 
fo  again  offending  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  or  other 
public  prifon,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months, 
nor  lefs  than  one  month,  unlefs  the  faid  forfeiture  fliall  be 
fooner  paid ;  and  if  within  feven  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  fuch  offender  or  offenders  fhall  be 
committed,  the  faid  forfeiture  fhall  not  be  paid,  the  juftice 
and  juftices  is  and  are  hereby  impowered  to  order  the  per- 
fon fo  again  offending,  to  be  publicly  whipped  at  the 
market-place,  or  fome  other  public  place  of  the  city,  town, 
dr  place  where  fuch  offender  or  offenders  fliall  be  refpec- 
tively  committed,  twice  or  oftener,  as  to  fuch  juftice  or 
juftices  fliall  appear  reafonable. 

Seel.  2.  And  if  any  perfon  fhall  buy,  receive,  accept, 
or  take  by  way  of  gift,  pawn,  pledge,  fale,  or  exchange, 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatfoever,  of  or  from  any  perfon 
whomfoever,  any  clock  or  watch,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  or  any  gold,  filver,  or  other  metal  or  ma- 
terial as  aforefaid,  whether  the  fame  or  any  part  thereof  be 
not  wrought  or  manufactured,  or  any  diamond  or  other 
precious  ftone,  which  fhall  have  been  entrufted  with  any 
perfon  or  perfons  hired  or  employed  as  aforefaid,  by  any 
perfon  praftifing  the  faid  trade  or  trades  ;  he,  fhe,  or  they 
fo  buying,  receiving,  accepting,  or  taking  any  fuch  goods, 
materials,  or  effects,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  purloined, 
or  embezzled,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  in  manner 
before  prefcribed  for  the  conviction  of  perfons  purloining  or 
embezzling  the  faid  goods,  materials,  or  effects,  fliall,  for 
the  firft  offence  forfeit  twenty  pounds ;  and  in  cafe  the  for- 
feiture fliall  not  be  forthwith  paid,  the  juftice  or  juftices, 


before  whom  fuch  conviction  fhall  be  had,  fliall  commit  the 
party  or  parties  fo  convicted,  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  or 
other  public  prifon  as  aforefaid,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  days,  unlefs  the  forfeiture 
fhall  be  fooner  paid ;  and  if  within  two  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  faid  fourteen  days,  the  faid  forfeiture 
fhall  not  be  paid,  the  faid  juftice  or  juftices  is  and  are 
hereby  impowered  and  required  to  order  the  perfon  or  per- 
fons fo  convicted,  to  be  publicly  whipped  at  the  market- 
place, or  fome  other  public  place  of  the  city,  town,  or 
place  where  fuch  offender  or  offenders  fhall  be  refpeftively 
committed,  once  or  oftener,  as  to  fuch  juftice  or  juftices 
fhall  appear  reafonable  :  and  in  cafe  of  any  further  convic- 
tion, for  or  upon  a  fecond,  or  any  othsr  fubfequent  offence 
of  the  fame  kind,  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  agaui  offending, 
being  thereof  convicted,  in  manner  before  prefcribed,  fhall, 
for  every  fecond  or  other  fubfequent  offence,  forfeit  forty 
pounds ;  and  in  cafe  the  faid  forfeiture  fliall  not  be  forth- 
with paid,  , the  juftice  or  juftices,  before  whom  fuch  con- 
viction (hail  be  had,  fliall  commit  the  party  or  parties  fo 
convicted  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  or  other  public  prifon 
as  aforefaid,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  lefs  than  one  month,  un- 
lefs the  faid  forfeiture  fhall  be  fooner  paid  ;  and  if  within 
feven  d'riTiefore  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  fuch 
offender  oV  offenders  fliall  be  committed,  the  faid  forfeiture 
(hall  riot  be  paid,  the  faid  juftice  or  juftices  is  and  are  here- 
by impowered  and  required  to  order  fuch  offender  or  of- 
fenders to  be  publicly  whipped  at  the  market-place,  or 
fome  other  public  place  of  the  city,  town,  or  place  where 
fuch  offender  or  offenders  fhall  be  refpeftively  committed, 
twice  or  oftener,  as  to  fuch  juftice  or  juftices  fhall  appear 
reafonable  ;  and  the  faid  refpeftive  forfeitures  when  reco- 
vered, after  fatisfaftion  fliall  have  been  made  thereout  to 
the  party  or  parties  injured,  together  with  fuch  cofts  of 
profecution,  as  fliall  be  judged  reafonable  by  the  juftice  or 
juftices,  before  whom  fuch  conviction  fhall  have  been  had, 
(hall  be  paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of 
the  parilh  or  place  where  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  convicted 
fliall  refide  or  inhabit. 

Seel.  3.  Provided,  that  if  any  perfon  convicted  as  afore- 
faid of  purloining,  embezzling,  fecreting,  felling,  pawn- 
ing, exchanging,  or  otherwife  unlawfully  difpofing  of,  or 
buying,  receiving,  or  taking  to  pawn  any  of  the  goods, 
materials,  or  effects  herein  before-mentioned,  fhall  think 
himfelf  or  herfelf  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  the  juftice 
or  juftices  before  whom  he  or  fhe  fhall  have  been  con- 
victed ;  fuch  perfon  fhall  have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
juftices  at  the  next  general  or  quarter-feffions  of  peace, 
which  fhall  be  held  for  the  county,  riding,  divifion,  city, 
liberty,  town,  or  place  where  fuch  judgment  fhall  have 
been  given  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  faid  judgment  fhall 
in  fuch  cafe  be  fufpended  ;  the  perfon  fo  convicted  entering 
into  a  recognizance  at  the  time  of  fuch  conviction,  with 
two  fufficient  fureties,  in  double  the  fum  which  fuch  per- 
fon fhall  be  adjudged  to  forfeit,  upon  condition  to  profecute 
fuch  appeal  with  effect,  and  to  be  forth  coming  to  abide  the 
judgment  and  determination  of  the  juftices  in  the  faid  ge- 
neral or  quarter-feffion  ;  whichrecognizancethefaid  juftice 
or  juftices,  before  whom  fuch  conviction  fhall  be  had,  is  and 
are  hereby  required  and  impowered  to  take;  and  the 
juftices,  in  the  faid  general  or  quarter-feffions,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  hear  and  finally  determine  this 
matter  of  the  faid  appeal,  and  to  award  fuch  cofts  as  to 
them  fhall  appear  juft  and  reafonable  to  be  paid  by  either 
party  ;  and  if  upon  the  hearing  of  the  faid  appeal,  the 
judgment  of  the  juftice  or  juftices,  before  whom  the  ap- 
pellant fhall  have  been  convicted,  fliall  be  affirmed,  fuch 
appellant  fhall  immediately  pay  the  fum  which  he  or  fhe 
fliall  have  been  adjudged  to  forfeit,  together  with  fuch  cofts 
as  the  juftices,  in  their  general  or  quarter-feffions,  fhall 
award  to  be  paid  by  him  or  them,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  fuftained  by  the  defendant  or  defendants  in  fuch  ap- 
peal; or,  in  default  of  making  fuch  payments,  fliall  fuffer 
the  refpeftive  pains  and  penalties  by  the  aft  inflicted  upon 
perfons  refpeftively,  who  fliall  neglect  to  pay,  or  fhall  not 
pay  the  refpeftive  forfeitures  by  this  aft  impofed  upon  fuch 
perfons  refpeftively,  who  fhall  be  convicted  of  purloining, 
embezzling,  fecreting,  felling,  pawning,  exchanging,  or 
otherwife  unlawfully  difpofing  of.  any  of  the  goods,  ma- 
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ferials,  or  effects  herein  before-mentioned,  or  of  perfons 
buying,  receiving,  or  taking  to  pawn  any  of  fiich  goods, 
materials,  or  effefts. 

Seel.  4.  And  the  juftice  or  juftices  of  the  peace,  before 
whom  any  perfon  fhall  be  convifted,  in  manner  prefcribed 
by  this  aft,  of  purloining,  embezzling,  fecreting,  felling, 
pawning,  exchanging,  or  otherwife  unlawfully  difpofing 
of,  or  of  buying,  receiving,  or  taking  to  pawn  any  of  the 
goods,  materials,  or  effects  aforefaid,  (hall  caufe  fuch  re- 
fpeftive  convifti'on  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  and  words 
following ;  that  is  to  fay  : 

Middlefefex,  ?  Be  it  remembered,  that  On  the  day 

to  wit,       J  of  in  the  year  of  his 

majefty's  reign,  was  convicted  before  me 

(or  us)  of  his  majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace  for 

the  faid  county  of  or  for  the  riding  (or  di- 

vifion)  of  the  faid  county  of  or  for  the  city, 

liberty,  or  town  of  in  the  faid  county  of 

[as  the  cafe  fhall  be]  of  purloining,  embezzling,  fecreting, 
felling,  pawning,  exchanging,  or  unlawfully  difpofing  of, 
or  of  buying,  receiving,  or  taking  to  pawn  [as  the  Cafe 
fhall    happen    to  be]  [fpecifying    the  refpeftive 

goods,  materials,  or  effects]   the  property  of  of 

in  the  county  of  .     Given  under  my 

hand  and  feal  [or  our  hands  and  feals]  the  day  and  year 
aforefaid. 

Which  faid  form  and  conviction  fhall  not  be  liable  to  be 
removed  by  certiorari  into  his  majefty's  court  of  King's- 
bench  ;  and  the  faid  juftice  or  juftices,  before  whom  fuch 
conviction  fhall  be  had,  fhall  caufe  the  fame,  drawn  up  in 
the  form  aforefaid,  to  be  fairly  written  on  parchment,  and 
tranfmitted  to  the  next  general  »r  quarter-feffions  of  the 
peace  to  be  held  for  the  county,  riding,  divifion,  city, 
town,  or  liberty,  wherein  fuch  conviction  was  had,  to  be 
filed  and  kept  among  the  records  of  the  faid  general  or 
quarter-feffions  ;  and  in  cafe  any  perfon  or  perfons  fo  con- 
victed fhall  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  faid  juftice  or 
juftices  to  the  faid  general  or  quarter-feffions,  the  juftices 
in  fuch  general  or  quarter-feffions  are  hereby  required, 
upon  receiving  the  faid  conviction,  drawn  up  in  the  form 
aforefaid,  to  proceed  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
the  matter  of  the  feid  appeal,  according  to  the  directions 
of  this  aft;  any  law  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding. 

Sett.  5.  And  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any 
one  juftice  of  the  peace  of  any  county,  riding,  divifion, 
city,  liberty,  town,  or  place,  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
upon  complaint  to  him  made  upon  oath  of  any  offence 
committed  againft  this  aft  within  the  fame  country,  riding, 
divHion,  city,  liberty,  town,  or  place,  to  iflue  his  warrant 
for  apprehending  and  bringing  before  him,  or  before  any 
other  juftice  or  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  fame  county, 
riding,  divifion,  city,  liberty,  town,  or  place,  the  perfon 
or  perfons  charged  with  fuch  offence,  and  the  juftice  or 
juftices,  before  whom  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  be 
brought,  is  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  hear 
and  determine  the  matter  of  every  fuch  complaint,  and  to 
proceed  to  conviction  and  judgment  thereupon. 

CLOCK-MAKER.  The  boy  who  has  an  inclination 
to  become  a  clock-maker  ought,  befides  the  common  educa- 
tion, to  acquire  fome  knowledge  in  mechanics  :  a  ftudy  that 
will  be  of  no  fmall  ufe  to  him  in  his  bufinefs,  in  which  fe- 
veral  of  the  mechanical  powers  are  united.  The  clock- 
maker's  employment  has  a  near  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
watch-finifher ;  but  as  the  parts  he  is  obliged  to  touch  up 
and  join  together  are  much  larger,  they  do  not  require  fo 
nice  a  hand.  The  matters  take  with  an  apprentice  from 
ten  to  forty  pounds.  The  journeymen  fhould  lay  out  fif- 
teen or  twenty  pounds  in  tools  ;  and  may  earn  twenty  or 
thirty  (hillings  a  week,  and  it  will  require  one  or  two 
hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  fhop. 

CLOTH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  any  kind  of  fluff 
that  is  wove  or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be 
compofed  of  wool,  hemp,  or  flax  :  but  in  a  more  particu- 
lar fenfe,  it  implies  a  web  or  tiffue  of  woollen  threads  in- 
terwoven, whereof  fome,  called  the  warp,  are  extended 
in  lengft,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other ;  the  reft, 
called  the  woof,  difpofed  a-crofs  the  firft,  or  breadth  wife 
of  the  piece. 
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For  the  method  of  weaving,  fcouring,  teazling,  &c. 
of  cloth,  fee  Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactory. 

The  woollen  manufacture  has,  for  feveral  ages,  beer* 
the  care  of  this  kingdom  ;  infomuch  that  near  a  hundred 
feveral  afts  of  parliament  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  to  fUpport,  regulate,  and  encourage  it. 

Clothiers  fhall  pay  their  work-folks  in  ready-money,  and 
not  in  wares,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  damages,  or  fums- 
due  to  fuch  work-folks ;  and  fhall  deliver  them  wool  ac- 
cording to  due  weight :  forfeiture  on  every  default  fix- 
pence. 

Every  juftice  of  peace,  conftable,  &c.  to  hear  and  de- 
termine fuch  complaints,  with  power  to  commit  the 
offender,  till  the  party  aggrieved  be  fatisfied.  17  Edw.  IV. 
cap.  1. 

Byyfo/.  1.  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  the  penalty  oFclothiers  im- 
pofing  goods  on  their  work-folks  in  lieu  of  money,  is 
forty  millings ;  juftices  of  peace,  and  head  officers,  to  ap- 
point and  fwear  officers,  for  the  due  obferving  of  the  fta- 
tute  of  3*  and  4  Edw.  IV.  c.  6.  concerning  the  well  or- 
dering of  cloth,  with  power  to  fearch  accordingly :  for- 
feitures to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  overfeers. 

No  overfeer,  duly  chofen,  to  refufe  the  office,  on  pain 
of  forty  fhillings  ;  and  once  every  quarter  to  make 
due  fearch,  on  pain  of  ten  pounds.  None  fhall  interrupt 
overfeers  in  their  office,  on  pain  of  twenty  pounds.  None 
fhall  take  advantage  of  the  forfeitures  given  by  this  aft, 
unlefs  fuit  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  they  accrue. 
3  and  4  Edw.  III.  c ■  2. 

Cloths  faulty  in  weight  or  meafure,  expofed  to  fale  by  re- 
tail, forfeited ;  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  firft  to 
the  king,  the  fecond  to  the  juftice,  and  third  to  the  in- 
formers. Perfons  not  trying  cloths  to  be  bought  and  fold, 
and  not  feizing,  and  prefenting  them,  if  faulty,  forfeit 
double  the  value  of  the  cloth. 

Note,  all  ftatutes  repugnant  to  this  repealed.  Two 
juftices  of  the  county,  and  chief  magiftrates  in  corpora- 
tions, impowered  to  hear  complaints.  3  and  6  Edw.  VI. 
cap.  6. 

Two  juftices  in  counties,  and  chief  officers  in  corpo- 
rations, to  appoint  and  fwear  overfeers  and  fearchers  for 
faulty  cloth.  Juftices  may  fearch  after  and  feize  ropes, 
winches,  and  engines  ufed  for  ftretching  northern  cloths : 
who  oppofe,  forfeit  ten  pounds.  39  Eliz.  c.  20..  and,  by 
21  Jac.  I.  overfeers  may  do  the  like. 

All  penalties  for  want  of  length,  breadth,  or  weight, 
to  be  equally  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  to  the  fearchers, 
and  two  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  See  Jiat  21.  "Jac.  I. 
c.  1 8.  how  to  be  recovered.  Thefe  penalties  under  power 
of  juftices  of  peace. 

Two  juftices  in  a  county,  and  chief  officer,  if  in  a  cor- 
poration, with  another,  may  order  fatisfaftion  (double 
value  by  1  Ann.)  or  the  offender  to  be  whipped  and  put  in 
the  flocks.  A  forter,  carder,  comber,  fpinfter,  or  weaver 
of  wool,  found  guilty  by  confeffion,  or  oath  of  one  wit- 
nefs,  of  embezzling,  or  detaining  wool ;  and  the  receiver 
is  liable  to  the  fame  punifhment.     7  JacA.  c.  7. 

Juftices  negligent  in  appointing  overfeers,  or  otherwife, 
in  his  duty,  according  to  32  Eliz.  forfeits  five  pounds. 

Juftices  have  power  to  determine  thefe  offences  in  their 
feffions ;  and  to  be  convicted  by  juftices  of  affize,  upon 
proof  of  two  witneffes,  if  negligent. 

Two  juftices  may  call  before  them  any  fufpefted  of  mak- 
ing deceitful  cloth ;  who  is  found  guilty,  fhall  forfeit  five 
pounds,  or  fuffer imprifonment.     21  Jac.l.  c.  18. 

Overfeer,  when  chofe,  on  refufal,  forfeits  five  pounds, 
and  to  be  committed  till  paid,  by  39  Eliz.  c.  20.  He 
muft  fearch  once  a  month  for  defects  in  the  northern  cloths., 
39  Eliz.  c.  20.  and  muft  fix  a  leaden  feal  to  each  clothr 
containing  the  length  and  breadth,  which  exempts  from 
further  fearch.  And  any  other  perfon  taking  away  fuch 
feal  without  warrant,  and  convicted  by  oath  of  two  wit- 
nefies,  or  verdift,  forfeits  for  the  firft  offence  ten  pounds, 
for  the  fecond  twenty  pounds  ;  one  part  to  the  kind,  ano- 
ther to  the  informer,  and  the  third  to  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rifh ;  and  the  offender  to  ftand  in  the  pillory.  39  Eliz. 
c.  20.  Any  perfon,  befides  the  overfeer,  fixing  a  feal 
without  a  warrant,  is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties.  A 
learcher  may  enter  any  houfe,  or  other  place,  to  find  bad 
cloth,  and,  if  he  find  any,  fhall  ftamp  the  word  (faulty) 
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on  the  feal ;  bu,t  he  mult  not  fearch  chth  fearched  before, 
on  pain  of  five  pounds.  See  flat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  22.  re- 
lating to  the  manufacture  of  bays  at  Colchefter. 

Yorkfhire  cloths  mult  be  of  lengths  and  breadths  pre- 
ferred by  7  Ann.  c.  13.  and  I  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  on  penalty 
of  twenty  {hillings  conviction  before  one  juftice,  by  oath 
of  the  overfeer  of  doth,  or  any  other  witnefs. 

Owner  of  every  fulling-mill  fhall  affix  a  feal  of  lead, 
with  his  name,  and  length  and  breadth  of  chth,  when 
wet,  on  penalty  of  twenty  (hillings.  Every  perfon  who 
takes  off,  defaces,  counterfeits,  or  alters  the  figures  on  the 
feal  of  the  cloth  before  fold,  or  that  ftretches  or  ftrains  cloth 
when  wet,  more  than  allowed  by  the  act ;  or  occupier  of 
the  fulling-mill  caufing  to  be  milled  in  any  one  ftock,  at 
the  fame  time,  more  than  one  whole,  or  two  half  broad- 
cloths, forfeits  twenty  fhillings  conviction  as  before,  penalty 
to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  where,  &c.  and  informer.  Not 
paying  in  feven  days,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale ;  or 
lent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  ;  information  in  ten  days  ; 
appeal  to  quarter- feffions,  &c.  7  Ann.  c.  13.  By  10  Ann. 
c.  16.  all  mixed,  or  medley  broad-cloth,  fhall  be  meafured 
at  the  fulling-mill,  after  it  is  milled,  by  the  mafter  of  the 
mill,  who  fhall  firft  take  oath  (refufal  twenty  pounds  penalty 
by  1  Gco.l.  c.  15.)  before  fome  juftice,  that  he  will  truly 
perform  fuch  meafuring  (the  juftice  to  give  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  having  fo  done)  and  fhall  fix  to  it,  before  car- 
ried away,  a  feal  of  lead,  and  rivet  the  fame,  with  his 
name  ftampt,  mentioning  in  figures  the  length  and  breadth, 
for  which  the  owner  fhall  pay  him  a  penny.  The  num- 
bers fo  ftampt  to  be  a  rule  of  payment  to  the  buyer,  except 
any  part  be  damaged,  and  taken  off,  and  then  the  reft  to 
be  again  meafured,  fealed,  &c. 

If  the  mafter  of  the  mill,  refufe  or  neglect  to  affix  fuch 
feal,  or  any  perfon  afterwards  take  it  off,  deface,  or  alter 
the  figures  before  the  cloth  is  fold  ;  and  if  the  buyer  refufe 
to  accept  the  fame,  according  to  fuch  meafure ;  the 
offender,  convicted  on  oath,  forfeits  twenty  (hillings  (by 
iGeo.l.  c.  15.  twenty  pounds)  for  each  cloth. 

No  clothier,  fuller,  &c.  after  fuch  cloth  is  fully  wet, 
fealed,  and  damped,  (hall  ftretch  it  above  one  yard  in 
twenty  yards  length,  or  above  one  nail  in  a  yard  in  breadth, 
on  penalty  of  twenty  fhillings. 

Every  mill-man  to  keep  in  his  mill  a  table,  or  board 
twelve  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide,  whereon  the  cloth 
fhall  be  creffed,  and  laid  plain,  with  the  length  of  a  yard 
marked  thereon,  with  one  inch  more,  viz.  thirty-feven 
inches  long,  and  in  default  thereof  he  forfeits  ten  pounds. 

Every  clothier,  cloth-maker,  &c.  (hall  make  payment 
in  money  for  work  done,  and  not  impofe  goods  or  wares, 
on  forfeiture  of  twenty-fhillings. 

Offences  herein  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  one  or 
more  juftices  where  committed  (the  juftice  not  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  of  the  complaint)  on  oath  of  one 
witnefs  ;  all  penalties  are  one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  Payment,  refufed  for 
fourteen  days  after  conviction,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  ;  or 
the  offender  committed  to  gaol,  or  houfe  of  correction. 
10  and  12  Ann.  c.  20,  2r. 

This  doth  not  extend  to  any  cloth  made  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  county  of  York.  Nor  to  invalidate  any  of 
the  powers  contained  in  the  flat.  7  Ann.  for  afcertaining 
the  lengths  and  breadths  of  woollen  chth  made  in  the 
county  of  York. 

All  mixed  or  medley-cloth  fhall,  at  the  buyer's  inftance, 
be  put  into  water,  and  then  meafured  by  two  indifferent 
perfons,  one  chofen  by  the  buyer,  the  other  by  the  feller; 
if  they  cannot  agree,  a  third  to  be  chofen  ;  he  refufing, 
the  keeper  of  Blackwell-hall,  in  London,  to  determine  it, 
being  firft  fworn  before  fome  juftice  to  admeafure  truly ;  if 
not  in  London,  then  by  the  magiftrate  or  chief  officer  of 
fuch  place  where,  &c.  as  afore faid  ;  fix- pence  for  mea- 
furing to  be  paid  by  the  buyer  :  if  not  the  length  or 
breadth  mentioned  on  the  feal,  every  fuch  clothier,  &c. 
to  forfeit  the  fixth  part  of  the  value,  conviction  on  oath 
before  one  juftice.  Owner  or  mill-man  of  any  fulling- 
mill,  refufing  to  take  oath  for  true  admeafuring  cloth,  &c. 
or  to  fix  a  feal  of  lead,  with  his  name,  &c.  or  to  enter 
in  a  book  in  manner  aforefaid,  forfeits  twenty  fhillings  to 
Chrift's-hofpital,  if  in  London;  ifelfewhere,  to  the  poor, 
iVc.  Note,  the  forfeiture  of  twenty  pounds  difchargeth  the 
forfeiture  of  twenty  fhillings,  buyer  of,  &c.  to  give  two 
39- 


days  notice  to  the  feller,  that  his  cloth  (hall  be  wetted  for 
proof  or  admeafurement. 

Mixed  or  Medley  broad-chtbt  to  be  (tamped  with  the 
watch-  meafure,  or  feal  of  the  malier,  &c.  by  whom  wetted. 
Clothier  felling  fuch  chth,  before  fealed  and  damped  as 
aforefaid,  forfeits  the  fixth  part  of  the  faid  cloth. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  quarter-feffions,  who 
may  finally  determine  and  give  cofts.  Not  to  affect  any 
factor  or  his  agent,  only  employed  in  the  fale  of,  &c.  All 
perfons  concerned  in  the  woollen  manufacture  to  pay  their 
fervants  in  money,  not  in  goods  or  wares,  on  penalty  of 
forty  (hillings,  to  be  recovered  and  difpofed  of  as  before. 
Yorkfhire  cloths,  called,  &c.  (hall  be  of  fuch  meafure,  &c. 
See  the  act,  on  penalty  of  twenty  (hillings,  and  forty 
(hillings  penalty  for  any  perfon  to  put  any  other  name  on 
his  cloths  than  his  own.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  15. 

Any  juftice,  overfeer,  &c.  may  fearch  for  tenters,  &c. 
for  the  firft  offence  he  may  deface  them,  for  the  fecond  fell 
them.     48  Eliz.  c.  10. 

Juftices,  on  information,  muft  execute  this  law  in  feven 
days,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds.  Clothiers  refufing  to 
pay  wages  affefled  at  the  feffions,  and  convicted  before  two 
juftices,  forfeits  ten  (hillings  to  the  party  grieved.  1  Jac. 
cap.  8.      * 

By  flat.  12  GeoA.  all  contracts,  &c.  and  all  by-laws, 
in  unlawful  clubs  and  focieties,  between  wool-combers  or 
weavers,  on  any  account  relating  to  their  craft,  are  illegal 
and  void  ;  and  any  concerned,  keeping  up  fuch  combina- 
tion, by  being  convicted  on  oath,  fhall  be  fent  either  to 
the  houfe  of  correction,  not  exceeding  three  months,  or 
to  the  common  gaol. 

By  flat.  1 3  Geo.  I.  No  maker  of  mixed  medley  or 
white  cloth  fhall  ufe  any  warping-bars,  but  only  of  the 
meafure  and  length  following,  viz.  every  long  warping- 
bar  to  be  in  length  three  yards  three  inches,  and  no  more; 
and  every  round  warping-bar  four  yards  and  four  inches 
round,  and  no  more ;  the  thrums  at  the  end  of  the  bars 
not  to  exceed  eighteen  inches  in  length,  on  forfeiture  of 
ten  pounds. 

Every  maker  to  give  out  wool,  yarn,  &c.  by  weight, 
at  the  rate  of  fixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  to  receive 
back  the  fame  by  the  fame  weight  without  fraud,  on  for- 
feiture of  ten  pounds.  No  clothier  fhall  ufe  any  ends  of 
yarn,  wefts,  or  other  refufe  (flocks  and  pinions  only  ex- 
cepted) by  working  them  up  again,  on  pain  of  three 
pounds. 

Profecutions  to  be  heard  by  two  or  more  juftices,  and 
the  penalties  levied  by  diftrefs  under  their  warrants,  or  the 
offender  committed,  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  till 
fatisfadtion  is  made. 

All  difputes  relating  to  work,  wages,  &c.  between 
clothier  and  weaver,  to  be  heard  by  two  or  more  juftices, 
when  the  difpute  fhall  arife,  who  are  to  fummon  the  par- 
ties, examine,  &c,  and  give  fuch  fatisfadtion  and  cofts, 
as  to  them  fhall  feem  reafonable,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs, 
&c. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  next  quarter-feffions, 
on  fix  days  notice  given  in  writing  of  fuch  appeal ;  the 
orders  and  cofts  there  given  to  be  final,  and  levied  by  di- 
ftrefs, &c. 

On  information  on  oath,  that  any  perfons  are  (or  are 
fufpected  to  be)  guilty  of  any  of  the  faid  ill  practices, 
any  two  or  more  juftices  are  to  iffue  out  their  warrants  to 
any  conftable,  &c.  directing  to  enter  any  houfe,  or  other 
fufpected  place,  to  fearch  for  and  examine  all  bars  and 
weights  ufed  by  any  clothier  or  maker  of  woollen  cloths  ; 
who  forfeits  five  pounds  on  interrupting  fuch  officer  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  Any  peace-officer  by  warrant 
may  fearch  any  end- gatherer,  his  bag,  or  other  conve- 
nience, for  ends  of  yarn,  wefts,  &c.  which  if  found  (flocks 
and  pinions  only  excepted)  he  (hall  carry  him  before  one 
or  more  juftices  where  he  (hall  be  found,  2nd,  on  convic- 
tion, (hall  be  deemed  a  dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogue, 
and  punifhed  as  directed  by  flat.  12  Ann. 

Every  maker  (hall  pay  the  weaver  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  yards  that  the  chains  are  laid  on  the  warping-bars, 
on  forfeiture  of  five  pounds. 

Every  owner  of  tenters  or  racks  in  the  counties  of  Glou- 

cefter,  Wilts,  and  Somerfet,  (hall  meafure  his  tenters,  &c- 

and  mark  in  figures  the  true  length  in  yards  upon  the  top 

bar;  and  on  the  forefide,  each  yard  thirty- fix  inches,  to 
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which  {hall  be  added  one  inch  in  lieu  of  the  over-meafure, 
on  pain  of  five  pounds. 

Juftices  for  the  faid  counties,  in  their  Eafter  quarter- 
feffions,  to  chufe  certain  fkilful  men  for  infpeftors  yearly, 
allowing  each  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  per  annum, 
which  infpeftors  fhall,  at  reafonable  times,  infpeft  every 
mill,  (hop,  he.  of  clothiers,  milkmen,  and  others,  and 
to  meafure  every  tenter,  and  cloth  before  it  be  carried 
thence  j  ftamping  his  name  on  a  lead  feal,  to  be  furnifhed 
by  the  maker,  and  fixed  on  every  cloth,  regiftering  the 
clothier's,  or  other  perfon's  name,  the  number,  length, 
&c.  of  every  cloth  made  in  their  divifions:  clothiers, 
makers,  &c.  refufing  the  infpeftor's  entrance,  forfeit  ten 
pounds  ;  and  an  infpeftor  afting  againft  his  oath,  twenty 
pounds. 

Every  maker  of  mixed  or  medley  woollen  broad-cloth 
fhall  pay  to  the  infpeftors  two-pence  a  piece  for  every 
cloth  he  makes,  before  the  cLths  are  fent  away  from  the 
mills;  and  the  infpeftors,  every  three  months,  muft  pay 
the  money  to  the  treafurer  of  the  county,  to  be  applied  by 
direction  of  the  quarter-feflions,  towards  the  falaries  of  in- 
fpeftors; every  mill-man,  fending  home  cloths  not  infpefted, 
forfeits  forty  millings  for  every  piece. 

This  aft  not  to  make  void  any  powers  given  by  charter, 
or  aft  of  parliament,  to  the  corporation  of  clothiers  in 
the  city  of  Worcefter. 

Every  profecution  for  clothiers  paying  their  labourers, 
in  any  other  manner  than  in  money,  fhall  be  commenced 
within  three  months  next  after  the  offence  committed. 

Any  perfon,  fired  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  may  plead 
the  general  iffue,  and  give  this  aft,  and  the  fpecial  matter, 
in  evidence  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  be  non-fuited,  &c.  or  a 
verdift  be  for  the  defendant,  he  fhall  recover  treble  cofts. 

York/hire   Cloths. 

Stat.  4  and  5  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  contains  variety  of 
direftions  and  penalties ;  but  they  are  recoverable  by  action, 
&c.  Stat.  39  Eliz.  c.  20.  was  made  for  the  counties  north 
of  Trent,  and  direfts,  fealing,  length,  breadth,  and 
weight,  and  prohibits  overftraining,  or  deceitful  ftretch- 
ing  or  tentering.  And  overfeers,  appointed  by  the  juftices, 
to  vifu  houfes,  &c.  where  cloths  are ;  and  if  not  found 
fealed,  &c.  they  are  forfeited,  and  the  overfeers  may 
feize,  and  prefent  them  to  the  juftices  at  the  quarter- 
feffions,  to  be  difpofed  as  the  ftatute  direfts. 

By  flat.  7  Ann.  c.  13.  any  clothier  in  Yorkfhire  mak- 
ing, or  expofing  to  fale,  broad- cloths,  which,  after  well 
fcoured  and  milled,  fhall  be  lefs  than  five  quarters  and  a 
half  within  the  lifts,  and  an  end,  or  half-cloth  lefs  than 
twenty-three  yards  in  length,  and  a  long  or  whole- cloth  lefs 
than  forty-fix  yards  in  length,  and  whole  thick  kerfeys, 
and  whole  thick  plains,  lefs  than  feventeen  yards  and  a 
half  long,  and  three  quarters  and  a  half  broad,  when  fully 
wet;  forfeits  twenty  {hillings  for  every  inch  wanting  in 
breadth  ;  and  for  every  yard  the  long-cloths  fhall  exceed 
forty-fix  yards,  and  the  half-cloths  twenty-three  yards  ;  and 
For  every  half-yard  the  thick  kerfeys,  and  thick  plains, 
fhall  be  fhorter  than  feventeen  yards  and  a  half.  Mill- 
man  in  Yorkfhire,  not  fixing  a  feal  of  lead  riveted  and 
flamped,  with  his  name  at  each  end  of  the  cloth,  before  it 
is  carried  from  the  mill,  containing  the  number  of  yards 
and  inches  in  the  cloths,  in  length  and  breadth,  when  wet, 
fcoured  and  milled  ;  or  if  any  other  perfon  take  off,  deface, 
counterfeit,  or  alter  the  figures,  before  the  cloth  is  exported, 
or  fold  to  retailers,  or  ftretch  a  piece  of  cloth  more  than  an 
inch  in  breadth  in  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  or  piece  of  bread- 
cloth  more  than  a  yard  in  length  in  twenty  yards,  or  the 
whole  thick  kerfeys,  and  whole  thick  plains,  more  than 
half  a  yard  in  every  feventeen  yards  and  a  half;  or  any 
fuller,  milling  or  fulling  in  one  ftock,  at  the  fame  time, 
more  than  one  whole  broad- cloth,  or  two  half  broad-cloths, 
mail,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  twenty  millings.  The 
eonvidlion  to  be  on  oath  of  any  fearcher  of  cloth  for  York- 
fhire, or  of  one  witnefs  before  a  juftice,  &c.  who  is  nei- 
ther a  merchant  or  trader  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  forfeiture,  not  paid  within  feven  days,  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  by  warrant  of  the  juftice,  &c. 
before  whom  the  offender  was  convifted ;  half  to  the  in- 
former, the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  &c.  or  to  be 
ferit  to  gaol,  or  houfe  of  correction.     The  penalties  to  be 


inflifted  within  ten  days  after  the  offence  committed  of 
difcovered. 

By  flat.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  All  Yorkfhire  cloths,  called 
whole  thick  kerfeys,  whole  thick  plains,  hugga-bap,  and 
broken-quilled  kerfeys,  not  to  be  under  eighteen  yards  in 
length,  or  lefs  than  three-quarters  and  a  half  broad,  by 
the  ftandard  yard-wand,  when  fully  wet,  and  to  be  fealtd 
as  Yorkfhire  cloths  are  directed  by  the  aft  7  Anne,  and  un- 
der the  fame  penalties. 

Any  clothier,  &c.  felling  cloths  wanting  one  inch  in 
breadth,  or  half  a  yard  in  length,  forfeits  twenty  (hillings ; 
or  ftretching  them  above  an  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  vard, 
or  above  half  a  yard  in  length,  forfeits  the  like;  or  fixing 
other  mark  than  his  own  Chriftian  and  furname,  and  dIjcc 
of  refidence,  forfeits  fifty  fhillings,  to  be  levied  as  men- 
tioned in  that  aft. 

Penalties  to  be  inflifted  within  twenty-one  days. 

By  flat.  11  Geo.  I.  every  woollen  broad-  cloth  made  in 
the  weft  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  whether  it  be  an 
end  or  half  cloth,  or  a  long  or  whole  cloth,  being  well 
fcoured  and  fully  milled,  to  be  five  quarters  and  half  by 
the  ftandard  yard-wand  in  breadth,  within  the  lifts  in  the 
water,  being  fully  wet,  and  every  fuch  cloth,  called  an 
end,  not  to  exceed  in  length  twenty-four  yards,  nor  a 
whole  cloth  forty  eight  yards. 

Any  clothier  convifted  of  making  or  felling  cloths  not  of 
the  faid  breadths,  or  which  exceed  the  faid  lengths,  fball 
for  every  inch  lnort  of  breadth,  and  yard  exceeding  in 
length,  forfeit  twenty  (hillings.  But  cloth  in  fome  parts  of 
it  (not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length)  falling 
fhort  in  the  breadth,  without  wilful  default  of  the  maker, 
may  be  fold  without  incurring  any  penalty. 

All  woollen  broad-cloth  (hall  be  meafured  at  the  fulling- 
mill,  after  it  is  fully  milled,  fcoured,  and  thoroughly  wet, 
by  the  mafter  of  the  mill,  who  is  to  take  an  oath  to  mea- 
fure it  truly,  who  fhall  rivet  a  feal  of  lead,  to  be  furnifhed 
by  the  clothier,  at  each  end  of  the  cloth,  with  his  name  at 
length,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cloth  in  figure;, 
for  which  he  (hall  be  paid  two  fhillings  a  quarter.  Mill- 
man,  failing  herein,  forfeits  five  pounds,  if  a  buyer  fuf- 
peft  the  cloth,  in  fix  days  after  delivery,  he  may,  on  two 
days  notice  to  the  feller,  wet  the  cloths  four  hours,  and 
caufe  to  be  meafured  by  two  indifferent  perfons,  or  a  fit 
perfon  nominated  by  the  next  juftice,  to  be  fworn  ;  and, 
if  found  deficient  one-fifth  in  length,  the  feller  fhall  for- 
feit one-fixth  part  of  the  cloth  to  the  poor,  and  the  buyer 
at  liberty,  within  three  days,  to  return  the  cloth  to  the 
.feller,  and  be  repaid  all  the  money  and  charges  afcertained 
on  his  oath,  and  recoverable  by  warrant  from  one  or  more 
juftices,  not  dealers  in  woollen  cloth. 

Any  clothier  not  weaving  his  name  and  place  of  ab<  de 
at  length  into  the  head  of  his  cloth,  or  expofing  to  fale 
without  fuch  mark,  or  altering  the  feals,  &c.  forfeits  five 
pounds. 

Every  woollen  broad  cloth  (hall  be  dreffed  in  all  parts 
alike,  and  every  cloth-dreffer's  name  affixed  in  lead,  on 
pain  of  five  pounds.  Owners  of  tenters  to  mark  the 
lengths  in  figures  on  the  top  bar  of  every  tenter,  on  for- 
feiture of  five  pounds  for  every  tenter  not  fo  numbered. 

Juftices  may  appoint  fearchers,  with  a  falary  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  pounds  per  annum,  who  may,  by  direction  of 
a  juftice,  enter  in  the  day-time  into  any  mill-houfe,  (hop, 
&c.  to  fearch  for  cloth  over-ftretched,  and  meafure  any 
they  fufpeft;  refilling  them  is  ten  pounds  penalty,  and 
five  pounds  to  the  owner,  if  the  fearcher  difcover  any 
frauds. 

Every  fearcher  to  be  fworn  to  aft  to  the  beft  of  his  (kill ; 
if  contrary,  fball  forfeit  twenty  pounds.  But  he  is  not  to 
examine  cloth  packed  up  for  exportation,  unlefs  by  warrant 
on  oath  of  witneftes  on  fufpicion  of  fraud ;  if  none  be 
found,  the  informer  to  pay  the  merchant  five  (hillings  for 
each  cloth  fo  unpacked. 

None  who  have  not  ferved  feven  years  (clothiers  wi- 
dows and  perfens  marrying  them  excepted)  fhall  make  any 
broad-cloths  in  the  faid  weft- riding,  on  forfeiture  of  ten 
pounds  for  every  month. 

None  fhall  ufe  cards  of  iron-wire  or  other  metal  in 
dreffing  cloth,  on  pain  of  fifty  pounds  ;  but  information  to 
be  within  twenty-days.  And  all  conviftions  for  offences 
to  be  on  oath  of  one  or  more  witneffes,  by  one  or  more 
juftices.  The  penalties  to  be  divided  between  the  in- 
former 
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former  and  poor  of  the  parifh;  not  paid  within  ten  days, 
to  he  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  under  warrant  of  the  juftices, 
or  be  condemned  to  the  houfe  of  correction. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter-feffions, 
on  ten  days  notice. 

All  actions  to  be  brought  in  Com.  Ebor.  and  not  elfe- 
where.  Perfons  Cued,  may  plead  the  general  ifTue,  &c 
and  recover  treble  cofts. 

By  flat.  (I  Geo.  II.  every  maker  of  narrow"  woollen 
cloth,  within  the  weft-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  to  weave  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name  on  every  piece  he  makes  (white 
kerfeys  and  half-thicks  excepted)  ;  and  when  fully  wet,  to 
be  meafured  at  the  fulling-mill,  both  by  the  mill  man  and 
fearcher.  Each  of  whom  fhall  affix  a  feal  of  lead,  with 
name,  length,  &c.  on  pain  of  twenty  pounds  to  the 
m  alter,  and  live  pounds  to  the  mill-man  and  fearchers  re- 
fpectively. 

Every  piece  of  the  faid  cloth  fhall  be  meafured  by  the 
maker,  after  it  is  brought  from  the  mill,  before  it  be  put 
on  the  tenters ;  if  fhort  of  the  meafure  ftamped  at  the 
mill,  to  be  re-meafured,  and  re-ftamped  by  the  mill-man, 
on  penalty  of  five  (hillings.  Any  dealer  in  fuch  cloth, 
after  Auguft  j,  1728,  ftretching  the  fame  more  than  one 
inch  in  a  yard  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  in  breadth,  to  forfeit  for  the  firft  half  yard  in 
length,  or  inch  in  breadth,  ten  (hillings  for  every  half- 
yard,  or  half- inch,  twenty  (hillings. 

Any  perfon  taking  off,  defacing,  or  counterfeiting  the 
feals,  or  letters  woven  in  the  cloth,  before  fold  or  cut  by 
the  retailer,  or  exported,  forfeits  forty  (hillings. 

A  fum  not  exceeding  two  pence  for  every  piece,  to  be 
afcertained  at  the  quarter-feliions  aforefaid,  to  be  paid  by 
the  maker,  to  whom  the  juftices  (hall  appoint,  for  defray- 
ing the  expence  of  obtaining  and  executing  the  act,  as  the 
juftices  fhall  appoint.  And  the  mill- man,  fearcher,  or 
other  perfon  appointed,  may  detain  the  cloth,  till  fuch  mo- 
ney be  paid  ;  and,  on  non-payment  for  eight  days,  may 
fell  what  will  fatisfy  the  fame. 

All  offences  againft  this  a£l  (hall  be  inquired  of  by  a 
juftice  of  the  riding,  on  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs,  and 
notice  firft  given  to  the  party  accufed  ;  the  penalties  of 
conviction,  the  charge  of  it  being  firft  deducted,  to  go 
one  half  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  treafurer  of  the 
riding  for  the  purpofes  of  the  aft.  And,  if  not  paid 
within  ten  days,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  or  be  com- 
mitted to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  one  month. 

Profecution  againft  mill-man,  &c.  to  be  in  eight  days, 
and  againft  clothier,  &c.  one  month,  and  all  profecutions 
fur  penalties  in  one  month  after  the  offence. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter-feffions, 
who  may  allow  cofts,  and  their  order  to  be  final. 

Clothiers  may  make  their  narrow  cloths  of  what  length 
and  breadth  they  think  fit. 

Such  cloths  made  in  the  faid  weft-riding,  as  are  milled 
in  the  counties  of  Lancafter,  Chetter,  or  Derby,  muft  be 
brought  to  the  next  fulling-mill,  &c.  under  the  penalty 
above.  Action  muft  be  commenced  in  Com.  Ebor.  and 
all  perfons,  &c.  may  plead  the  general  iffue;  and,  if  judg- 
ment be  againft  the  defendant,  the  penalty  to  have  treble 
cofts,  to  be  deemed  a  public  act. 

See  thej/at.  Iq.  Geo.  II.  touching  the  better  regulation 
of  officers  in  the  cloth-trade,  and  the  better  ordering  of 
cloth  in  the  weft- riding  of  Yorkfhire. 

For  more  matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  article  Wool. 
CLO  FH  WORKER,  or  Clothier.  This  bufinefs 
requires  ffrong  and  robuft  lads  for  apprentices  :  it  properly 
confifts  of  weaving  woollen  cloths.  There  are  not  indeed 
many  of  thefe  in  London  :  but  as  the  cLth-workers  are  one 
of  the  city  companies,  they  deferve  a  place  here.  They 
take  about  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  the  jour- 
neymen earn  from  twelve  to  fifteen  (hillings  a  week;  and 
it  will  require  from  five  hundred  to  two  thoufand  pounds  to 
let  up  milter  in  London. 

CLOVES.       S.eCARYOPHILLUS. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  trade,  an  allowance 
generally  of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight,  for  the 
turn  of  the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out-weight, 
when  fold  by  retail. 

CLUSsUS,  among  the  ancient  chemifts,  imported  an 
extract  prepared  of  various  fubftances  mixed  together;  but 
the  moderns  ufe  it  to  fignify  a  mixture,  containing  the 


various   products    of   one  fubftance    united    with    each 
other. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  when  the  diftilled  water,  fpirit,  oil, 
and  fait  of  wormwood,  are  fo  blended,  that  the  mixture  is 
poffeffed  of  all  the  united  virtues  of  the  fimple,  from  which 
the  various  preparations  are  obtained,  it  is  called  a  clujfus 
of  wormwood. 

COACH,  a  commodious  vehicle  for  travelling,  ,fo  well 
known  in  this  kingdom  as  to  need  no  defcription.  Their 
invention  was  owing  to  the  French,  about  the  reign  of  their 
Francis  L  They  have,  like  other  things,  been  brought 
to  their  prefent  perfection  by  degrees :  at  prefent  they  feem 
to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard  to  eafe  or  magni-1 
ficence. 

Coach-makers  were  incorporated  into  a  company  in 
the  year  1677,  m  tne  feign  of  king  Charles  II. 

COACHES  and  Chairs.  Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  23.  /  r. 
The  crown  may  nominate  under  the  great- feal,  commif- 
fioners  for  regulating  and  licenfing  hackney-coaches,  not  ex- 
ceeding five,  who  fhall  regulate  and  licenfe  all  hackney- 
coaches  within  the  bills  of  mortality  for  thirty-two  years. 
Made  perpetual,  3  Geo.  \,  c.  7.  /.  it 
Seel.  2.  The  commiffioners  may,  under  their  hands  and 
feals,  or  of  the  major  part  of  them,  licenfe  not  exceeding 
eight  hundred  hackney-coaches,  and  upon  every  licence  there 
fhall  be  referved  the  weekly  fum  of  five  (hillings,  to  be 
monthly  paid. 

Seel.  3.  The  commiffioners,  for  thirty-two  years,  may 
licenfe  two  hundred  hackney- chairs  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, referving  to  the  crown  the  yearly  fum  of  ten  fhillingsj 
to  be  paid  quarterly. 

Made  perpetual,  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  f.  I.  part  of  the  general 
fund. 

Seel.  4.  No  perfon  fhall  drive  or  let  to  hire  any  hackney* 
coaches  or  coach-horfes  within  the  weekly  bills,  &c.  without 
a  licence  from  the  commiffioners,  upon  forfeiture  of  forty 
fhillings,  and  no  horfe  fhall  be  ufed  in  any  hackney-coach, 
under  the  fize  of  fourteen  hands ;  and  every  licenftd 
coach  and  chair  fhall  have  a  mark  or  figure  on  each  ;  and 
if  one  perfon  fhall  be  licenfed  to  keep  feveral  hackney- 
coaches  or  chairs,  he  fhall  have  diftinct  figures;  and  no  per- 
fon (hail  put  the  fame  figure  on  his  coach  or  chair  which  is; 
appointed  for  another,  or  fhall  deface  the  figure,  upon 
forfeiture  of  five  pounds;  one  half  to  the  informer,  and 
the  other  to  the  crown. 

Seel.  5.  Commiffioners  licenfing  more  than  eight  hundred 
coaches,  or  two  hundred  chairs,  (hall  forfeit  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  by 
any  who  will  fue. 

Seel.  6.  No  hackney  coach-man  fhall  take  for  his  hire  in 
and  about  London  and  Weftminfter,  or  within  ten  miles 
thereof,  above  ten  fhillings  per  day,  reckoning  twelve 
hours  to  the  day  ;  and  not  above  one  (hilling  and  lix-pence 
for  the  firft  hour,  and  twelve-pence  for  every  hour  after. 
And  no  perfon  fhall  pay  from  any  of  the  inns  of  courts, 
or  thereabouts,  to  any  part  of  St.  James's  or  Weftminfter 
(except  beyond  Tuttle-ftreet),  above  twelve-pence ;  and 
from  any  of  the  inns  of  courts,  or  thereabouts,  to  the 
Royal-Exchange,  twelve  pence;  and  if  to  the  Tower, 
Bifhopfgate,  or  Aldgate,  or  thereabouts,  one  (hilling  and 
fix-pence  ;  and  the  like  rates  from  and  to  any  places  of  the 
like  diftance. 

Seel.  7.  No  perfon  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  a  hackney- 
coach  above  twelve- pence  for  any  diftance  not  exceeding 
one  mile  and  four  furlongs ;  and  if  above  that  diftance, 
and  not  exceeding  two  miles,  one  fhilling  and  fixpence  ; 
and  the  commiffioners  fhall  caufe  the  diftance  to  be  marked 
between  the  moft  noted  places  within  the  weekly  bills. 

Set!.  8.  Hackney  chair-men  fhall  have  no  more  than  the 
rate  of  a  hackney-coach,  driven  two-third  parts  of  the  fame 
diftance ;  and  any  hackney  coach-man  or  chair-man  exacting 
more,  or  refufing  to  go  at  that  rate,  forfeits  forty  fhillings. 
Seel.  9.  The  commiffioners  fhall  appoint  under-officers, 
and  they  are  not  to  take  for  their  licences  any  gratuity,  or 
any  fee,  other  than  what  is  to  be  paid  to  the  crown,  upon 
pain  to  forfeit  their  offices,  and  to  be  incapable  of  any 
grant  thereof,  or  of  any  other  office ;  only  the  clerks  may 
take  two  fhillings  and  fixpence  for  engroffing  each  licence. 
Seel.  10.  The  commiffioners  and  other  officers  fhall 
take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  their  offices. 

Seel. 
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•  Sen.  ii.  The  commiffioners  (hall  pay  the  money  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  upon  oath  deliver  to  the  treafury 
books  of  accounts,  containing  all  the  licences  granted,  and 
the  names  and  furnames  of  the  perfons  to  whom  granted, 
&c.  once  in  every  year. 

Sen.  12.  The  weekly  and  other  rents  and  fums  of  mo- 
ney, and  all  forfeitures  and  penalties  by  this  aft,  or  by 
any  by-laws  made  by  the  commiffioners  (the  penalties  to 
be  incurred  by  the  commiffioners  excepted)  {hall  be  levied 
by  warrant  of  three  of  the  commiffioners,  by  diftrefs  of 
the  goods  of  the  offender,  which  {hall  be  fold  within  ten 
days  after  the  diftrefs,  &c.  and  if  no  diftrefs  can  be  had, 
the  offender  fhall  be  committed  by  like  warrant  till  the  pe- 
nalty be  paid  ;  and  if  the  rent  be  behind  fourteen  days,  the 
commiffioners  (without  demanding  the  arrear)  may  revoke 
the  licence. 

Sec?.  13.  Offences  againft  this  act  may  be  heard  and  de- 
termined by  three  commiffioners  in  a  fummary  way,  upon 
the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  or  upon  confeffion  (the  party  being 
fummoned)  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  the  in- 
former. 

Seel.  14.  Perfons  fued  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance 
of  this  aft  may  plead  the  general  iffue;  and  if  judgment 
be  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  fhall  have  double 
cofts. 

Seel.  15.  No  certiorari  fhall  fuperfede  execution,  or  other 
proceeding  upon  any  order  of  the  commiffioners. 

Seel  16.  The  commiffioners  may  make  by-laws  to  bind 
the  perfons  who  have  licences,  and  annex  penalties  for  the 
better  putting  in  execution  this  act,  and  for  the  good 
government  of  the  perfons  licenfed. 

Set?.  17.  The  by-laws  fhall  be  approved  by  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  two  chief  juftices  and  chief  baron,  or 
any  three  of  them,  and  then  printed,  and  the  breach  of  fuch 
by-laws  fhall  be  punifhableby  any  juftice  of  peace,  mayor, 
or  head  officer,  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed. 

Sec?.  18.  That  part  of  the  penalties  which  belongs  to 
the  queen,  fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  the  receiver-general  of 
the  revenues  of  the  hackney-coaches,  and  certified  to  the 
commiffioners  within  ten  days  after  levied,  upon  forfeiture 
of  double  the  fum  ;  two-thirds  to  the  crown,  the  other 
third  to  the  informer. 

Sen.  19.   Upon  complaint  to  the  commiffioners  that  a 
coachman  or  chairman  hath  offended,  he  fhall  be  fummoned, 
and  if  he  refufe  to  appear,  or  is  found  guilty  of  a  mifbe 
haviour,  they  may  revoke  his  licence,  for  giving  abufive 
language,  or  otherwife. 

Sen.  20.  Coachmen  or  chairmen  licenfed,  may  ply  on 
the  Lord's-day,  notwithftanding  the  aft  29  Car.  II.  c.  7. 

Sen.  21.  An  account  of  the  profits  arifing  by  licenfing 
coaches  and  chairs  fhall  be  made  annually  before  the  auditors 
of  the  impreft. 

Seel.  22.  If  any  refufe  to  pay  a  coachman  or  chairman  his 
juft  hire,  or  fhall  cut  or  break  any  coach  or  chair  wilfully, 
any  juftice  of  peace  may  grant  a  warrant  againft  the 
offender,  and,  upon  proof  on  oath,  award  fatisfaftion ; 
and,  upon  refufal  to  make  fatisfaftion,  may  bind  him 
over  to  the  next  feffions,  which  fhall  finally  determine,  and, 
for  non-payment,  levy  by  diftrefs. 

Seel.  49.  If  any  perfon  driving  a  coach,  or  carrying  a 
chair  for  hire,  under  the  licence  of  another  perfon,  as  his 
fervant,  fhall  be  guilty  of  any  mifbehaviour,  by  demand- 
ing more  than  his  fare,  or  giving  abufive  language,  or  other 
rude  behaviour,  and  being  convifted  on  oath  of  one  wit- 
nefs before  the  commiffioners,  or  one  juftice  for  London, 
Weftminfter,  Middlefex,  or  Surrey,  he  fhall  forfeit  not 
exceeding  twenty  fhillings  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh ;  or 
if  not  able  to  pay,  fhall  be  fent  to  Bridewell,  or  fome 
houfe  of  correflion,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  feven 
days,  and  have  the  public  correftion  of  the  houfe. 

The  commiffioners  powers  are  continued  by  33  Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  fo  long  as  any  part  of  the  aft  for  licenfing  hackney- 
coaches. 

Slat.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  1 58.  The  commiffioners  for 
hackney-coaches  may  licenfe  (over  and  above  the  number  of 
chairs  by  the  former  aft)  any  additional  number  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  hackney-chairs,  during  thirty-one  years, 
fo  that  the  number  fhall  not  exceed  three  hundred  at  one 
time. 

Made  perpetual,  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  /.  1.  part  of  the  ge- 
neral fund. 


Statute  12  Ann.  c.  14.  /  1.  The  commiffioners  for\ 
licenfing  coaches  and  chairs,  fhall  in  the  firft  place  li- 
cenfe the  widows  of  hackney  chairmen,  who  died  poffeffed 
of  any  licences,  unlefs  fuch  widows  fhall  negleft  to  take 
licences,  &c.  within  a  reafonable  time,  to  be  limited  by 
the  commiffioners,  but  not  lefs  than  twenty  days. 

SeS?.  2.  Such  widows  and  their  chairs  and  fervants,  fhall 
be  liable  to  fuch  rules,  penalties,  and  orders,  as  any  other 
chairmen  are  by  the  afts  9  Ann.  c.  23.  and  10  Ann.  c.  19. 

Stat.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  57.  f.  1.  The  commiffioners  autho- 
rized to  put  the  aft  9  Ann.  c.  23.  in  execution,  may  make 
fuch  by-laws  to  bind  perfons  licenfed  to  keep  hackney- 
coaches,  the  renters  of  fuch  licences,  and  drivers  of  fuch 
coaches,  and  annex  fuch  penalties  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  foi 
as  fuch  by-laws  be  agreeable  to  the  intent  of  this  and  for- 
mer afts,  and  for  the  good  government  of  the  perfons  li- 
cenfed, the  renters  and  drivers,  the  fame  by-laws  to  be 
approved  and  put  in  execution,  as  by  the  aft  9  Ann. 
cap.  23. 

Sen.  2.  If  any  hackney-coachman  or  driver  fhall  refufe  to 
go  at,  or  fhall  exaft  more  for  his  hire  than  fhall  be  ap- 
pointed, he  fhall  forfeit  a  fum  at  the  difcretion  of  the  com- 
miffioners, not  exceeding  three  pounds,  nor  under  ten 
fhillings ;  the  faid  offences  to  be  determined,  and  the  pe- 
nalties levied  as  by  the  faid  aft  is  direfted  concerning  the 
forty  fhillings  penalty. 

Sen.  3.  No  perfons  fhall  ply  or  drive  for  hire  with  any 
coach  or  coach-horfes,  to  attend  at  any  funeral  in  London, 
Weftminfter,  or  the  bills  of  mortality,  except  perfons  li- 
cenfed by  the  commiffioners,  on  pain  to  forfeit  five  pounds, 
as  by  the  faid  aft  9  Ann.  c.  23. 

Sen.  4.  If  any  perfon  fhall  drive  a  mourning -coach  or 
hearfe  to  any  funeral,  except  the  fame  have  a  number  fixed 
on  the  fore-ftandard,  or  in  fome  other  place  to  be  appointed 
by  the  commiffioners,  or  except  the  fame  be  the  coach  of 
fome  gentleman  attending  the  mafter  or  any  of  the  family ; 
the  commiffioners,  upon  information,  may  fummon  the 
driver,  againft  whom  not  appearing,  they  are  impowereel 
to  proceed ;  and  though  no  exprefs  hiring  fhall  be  proved, 
yet  unlefs  the  party  appear  and  prove  a  previous  order  from 
the  owner  of  fuch  coach,  &c.  to  attend  at  fuch  funeral,  it 
fhall  be  adjudged  a  driving  for  hire,  and  the  party  fhall 
forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  of  the  driver  or  under- 
taker of  fuch  funeral,  to  be  levied  and  applied  as  aforefaid. 

Sen.  5.  If  any  perfon  be  fued  for  any  thing  done  in  pur- 
fuance of  this  aft,  he  may  plead  the  general  iffue  ;  and  if 
the  plaintiff  be  nonfuit,  &c.  the  defendant  fhall  have  dou- 
ble cofts. 

Sen.  6.  "Ho  certiorari  fhall  fuperfede  execution,  or  other 
proceeding  upon  any  order  of  the  commiffioners,  in  pur- 
fuance of  this  aft. 

Sen.  7.  The  alderman  of  every  ward  of  the  city,  and 
every  juftice  of  peace  in  the  faid  cities  and  counties,  may 
inflift  and  levy  the  like  penalties  for  any  offences  contrary 
to  this  aft,  as  the  commiffioners  may,  provided  that  no 
perfon  be  punifhed  twice  for  the  fame  offence. 

Stat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  /  15.  The  commiffioners  for 
hackney-coaches  are  (over  and  above  the  number  of  chairs 
authorized  by  the  afts  9  Ann.  c.  13.  and  10  Ann.  c.  19.) 
to  licenfe  an  additional  number  of  hackney-chairs  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred,  which,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1726, 
during  eighteen  years,  fhall  be  fued  for  hire  within  London 
and  Weftminfter,  and  the  bills  of  mortality ;  fo  that  the 
number  of  all  the  chairs  to  be  licenfed  fhall  riot  exceed 
four  hundred. 

Sen.  16.  On  every  of  the  licences  to  be  granted  in  pur- 
fuance of  this  aft  for  keeping  any  h,ickney-chair,  there 
fhall  be  referved  to  his  majefty  the  annual  fum  of  ten 
fhillings,  to  be  paid  quartetly,  at  the  four  ufual  feafts ; 
and  the  chairs  fhall  have  the  fame  rates,  and  be  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  rules,  as  are  by  the  former  afts  prefcribed. 

Sen.  17.  All  monies  to  arife  by  rents  of  the  additional 
number  of  chairs,  fhall  be  added  to  the  funds  fettled  by  the 
aft  of  9  Ann.  c.  13. 

Continued  by  lb  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  /  3.  to  June  24,  176c, 
&c.  and  by  33  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  fo  long  as  any  act  for  li- 
cenfing hackney-coaches. 

Stat.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  /  1.  There  fhall  be  paid  unto 
his  majefty  the  fmall  duties  herein  after  expreffed,  viz. 

For  every  coach,  berlin,  landau,  chariot,  calafh,  with 
four  wheels,  chaife-marine,  chaife  with  four  wheels,  and 
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caravan,  or  by  what  name  foever  fuch  carriages  may  be 
called,  that  fhall  be  kept  by  or  for  any  perfon  for  his  own 
ufe,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire  (except  fuch  coaches  and  other 
carriages  as  may  be  licenfed  by  the  commiffioners  for  the 
duties  on  hackney-cotiches)  the  yearly  fum  of  four  pounds. 

And  for  every  calafh  and  chair  with  two  wheels,  or  by 
What  name  foever  fuch  carriages  may  be  called,  to  be 
drawn  by  one  or  more  horfes,  that  (hall  be  kept  by  or  for 
any  perfon  for  his  own  ufe,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire,  the 
yearly  fum  of  forty  {hillings. 

Which  feveral  duties  (hall  be  paid  by  the  perfons  who 
keep  the  fame. 

Sell.  2.  No  perfon  (hall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  yearly  fum 
t>f  four  pounds  for  more  than  five  fuch  carriages,  on  which 
the  duty  of  four  pounds  a  year  is  charged,  to  be  kept  for 
his  own  ufe  only ;  but  all  perfons  who  keep  the  fame  for 
fupplying  any  waiting-jobb,  by  the  day,  week,  month, 
quarter,  or  any  other  time,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire,  mail 
pay  the  faid  yearly  fum  of  four  pounds  for  every  coach,  &c. 
kept  to  be  let  to  hire,  though  exceeding  the  number  of 
five  ;  and  every  perfon  who  fhall  keep  any  chaife,  &c. 
with  two  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by  one  or  more  horfes,  to 
be  let  out  to  hire,  fhall  pay  the  faid  yearly  fum  of  forty 
{hillings  for  every  fuch  chaife,  &c.  kept  to  be  let  out  for 
hire,  though  exceeding  the  number  of  five. 

Seel.  3.  Such  of  the  faid  duties  as  are  chargeable  upon 
coaches,  &c.  kept  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  fhall 
be  under  the  management  of  the  commiffioners  and  officers 
of  the  excife  in  England  ;  and  fuch  as  are  impofed  upon 
coaches,  &c.  in  Scotland,  fhall  be  under  the  management 
of  the  commiffioners  and  officers  of  the  excife  in  Scotland, 
who  are  to  appoint  officers  for  charging  and  collecting  the 
fame.  And  all  monies  arifing  by  the  faid  duties  (the  charges 
of  raifing  and  accounting  excepted)  fhall  be  paid  unto  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer  at  Weftminfter,  apart  from  all 
other  revenues. 

Seel.  4..  Every  perfon  who  fhall  keep  any  coach,  &c.  for 
his  own  ufe,  or  the  ufe  of  any  perfon  for  whom  he  is  com- 
mittee, truftee,  or  guardian,  or  to  let  out  to  hire  in  Lon- 
don, Weftminfter,  or  within  the  weekly  bills  of  morta- 
lity, fhall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  25th  of  March, 
1747,  or  within  twenty  days  after  he  began  to  keep  fuch 
coach,  &c.  give  notice  in  writing  at  the  chief  office  of  ex- 
cife in  London  ;  and  every  perfon  who  fhall  keep  any  fuch 
coach,  &c.  in  any  other  part  of  Great-Britain,  fhall,  within 
fixty  days  after  the  25th  of  March,  1747,  or  within  twenty 
days  after  he  begins  to  keep  fuch  carriage,  (not  being  in 
the  place  of  a  former)  give  notice  in  writing  at  the  office 
of  excife  next  to  the  place  where  fuch  perfon  for  whofe 
ufe  the  fame  is  kept  inhabits,  of  his  keeping  the  fame,  and 
of  the  number  of  the  coaches,  &c.  with  four  wheels,  or 
chaifes,  &c.  with  two  wheels,  and  of  the  parifh  or  place 
where  he  refides,  and  fhall  at  the  fame  time  pay  the  annual 
duties. 

Seel.  5.  Every  perfon  obliged  to  give  fuch  notice,  fhall, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar 
months,  after  the  times  of  fuch  firft  notices,  give  a  frefh 
notice  in  manner  aforefaid,  and  pay  the  annual  duties ; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  renew  fuch  notice,  and  make  fuch 
payment  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  he  keeps  any  fuch 
carriages  ;  and  if  any  perfon  keeps  any  coach,  &c,  with- 
out giving  fuch  firft  notice,  and  making  fuch  payments, 
or  without  renewing  fuch  notice  and  payments  yearly,  he 
fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds  for  each  offence. 

Seel.  6.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  duties  by  the  owners, 
the  names  of  the  perfons  paying  the  fame,  and  the  number 
of  the  coaches,  &c.  kept,  and  the  name  of  the  parifh  or 
place  where  he  and  any  perfon  for  whom  he  is  committee, 
truftee,  or  guardian,  refides,  fhall  be  entered  in  a  regifter 
to  be  kept  at  the  refpeftive  office  of  excife  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  perfon  receiving  the  fame;  and  a  receipt  (of  which 
an  indented  duplicate  fhall  be  kept  by  the  perfon  receiving 
the  money)  fhall  be  given  to  every  perfon  fo  paying  fuch 
rates,  which  receipt  fhall  contain  the  number  of  the  re- 
gifter, the  number  of  the  coaches,  &c.  paid  for,  the  fum 
paid,  and  the  time  for  which  it  is  paid,  and  be  a  difcharge 
to  the  owner. 

Seel.  7.    Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  charge  with  the  faid 
duty  any  pubhc  Jiage-coach,  conftantly  employed  in  carry- 
ing paffengcrs  for  hire  to  and  from  different  places  in  this 
kingdom,  on  certain  fixed  days  in  every  week,  and  not 
39- 


let  out  to  hire  by  way  of  by-jobb,  for  a  day,  of  any  longer 
time. 

Seel.  8.  This  aft  fhall  not  charge  with  the  faid  duty  any 
poft-chaife  kept  for  hire  by  the  poft-mafter  general,  or 
by  any  deputy  poft-mafter  in  Great-Britain,  authorized  by 
him. 

Seel.  9.  All  poft-chaifes  fo  kept  by  fuch  poft-mafter  ge- 
neral, or  any  deputy  poft-mafter,  for  hire,  fhall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  letting  out  of  fuch  chaifes,  be  entered 
by  the  owners  at  the  office  of  excife  next  to  the  place 
where  fuch  perfons  inhabit ;  and  fhall  (befides  his  majefty's 
arms  to  be  painted  upon  every  fuch  poft-chaife)  have  fuch 
figure,  or  mark  of  diftinftion,  as  fhall  be  appointed  by  the 
faid  commiffioners ;  and  in  cafe  any  fuch  poft-mafter  fhall 
let  out  to  hire  any  fuch  poft-chaife  before  the  fame  is  en- 
tered, and  have  fuch  arms  painted,  or  fuch  mark  fixed 
thereupon,  he  fhall,  for  fuch  offence,  forfeit  twenty 
pounds. 

Seel.  jo.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  commiffioners  to 
caufe  fuch  figure,  or  mark  of  diftinftion,  as  they  think 
proper,  to  be  fixed  upon  every  fuch  carriage  to  let  out  to 
hire  as  aforefaid ;  and  in  cafe  any  perfon  let  out  to  hire 
any  fuch  carriage  not  having  fuch  figure  or  mark  fixed 
thereupon,  or  take  off  the  fame  when  fixed,  he  fhall,  for 
every  offence,  forfeit  twenty  pounds. 

Seel,  j  1.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  charge  with  any  of 
the  faid  duties,  any  coach  licenfed  by  the  commiffioners  for 
regulating  and  licenfing  hackney-coaches  within  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  the  fuburbs  thereof,  and  having  the  pro- 
per number  thereupon,  and  which  fhall  not  be  employed 
in  carrying  any  perfon  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  laid 
cities. 

Self.  12.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  charge  with  any  of 
the  faid  duties  any  coach  or  carriage  kept  for  fale,  and  re- 
maining unfold  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  owner,  or  of  any 
coach-maker  the  purchafer  thereof:  and  no  fuch  carriage 
fhall,  whilft  in  fuch  poffeffion,  be  employed  for  his  own 
ufe,  or  the  ufe  of  any  perfon,  other  than  fuch  perfon  whofe 
like  carriage  fhall  be  then  repairing  by  fuch  coach-maker, 
or  be  let  out  to  hire  ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  pounds 
for  every  time  fuch  carriage  fhall  be  fo  employed,  or  let 
out  to  hire. 

Seel.  13.  All  the  faid  duties,  forfeitures,  and  offences, 
fhall  be  heard  and  determined  as  hereafter  it  is  direfted, 
viz.  all  profecutions  for  the  recovery  of  the  duties  and 
forfeitures  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  office  of  excife 
in  London,  fhall  be  determined  by  the  commiffioners  of 
excife,  or  by  the  commiffioners  for  appeals,  in  cafe  of  ap- 
peal ;  and  all  profecutions  for  the  duties  and  forfeitures  in 
any  other  place  in  Great-Britain,  fhall  be  determined  by 
any  two  juftices  of  peace  refiding  near  the  place  where 
fuch  forfeitures  fhall  be  made;  and  if  the  party  finds  him- 
felf  aggrieved,  he  may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter-feffions, 
whofe  judgment  therein  fhall  be  final :  which  faid  com-' 
miffioners  for  appeals,  and  the  commiffioners  of  excife  and 
juftices  of  peace  are,  upon  information  upon  oath  of  any 
forfeiture  or  offence,  to  fummon  the  party  accufed,  and 
upon  his  appearance,  or  contempt,  and  upon  proof  either 
by  confeffion,  or  by  oath  of  one  witnefs,  to  give  judg- 
ment, and  to  iffue  warrants  for  levying  fuch  forfeitures 
upon  the  goods  of  the  offender,  and  to  caufe  fale  to  be 
made  of  the  faid  goods,  if  not  remedied  within  fourteen 
days,  rendering  to  the  party  the  overplus ;  and  for  want 
of  fufficient  diftrefs,  to  imprifon  the  party  offending  till 
fatisfaftion  be  made. 

Seel.  14.  All  forfeitures  and  penalties  mentioned  in  this 
aft  (the  charges  for  recovery  being  firft  deducted)  fhall 
be  employed,  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  informer. 

Seel.  15.  In  every  cafe  where  the  duty  fhall  be  paid, 
and  entry  made,  before  any  information  laid  of  its  not 
having  been  made  within  the  time  mentioned,  no  perfon 
having  made  fuch  payment  and  entry  fhall  be  afterwards 
profecuted  for  not  having  made  it  within  the  time  limited. 

Self.  16.  If  any  perfon,  having  made  due  entry  and 
payment  of  the  duty  for  any  coach  or  carriage,  die  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  for  which  fuch  entry  and  payment  is 
made,  the  perfon  claiming  title  to  fuch  coach  or  carriage, 
may  make  ufe  of  it  during  the  refidue  of  the  year. 

Seel.  53.  If  any  perfon  be  profecuted  for  any  thing  done 

in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  he  may  plead  the  general  iffue : 
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and  if  a  verdicl:  pafs  for  the  defendant,  &c.  the  defendant 
fhall  have  treble  cofts. 

COACH-MAKER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  bufi- 
nefs  ought  to  be  poffefled  both  of  ftrength  and  ingenuity ; 
and  if  he  intends  to  be  a  mafter  when  his  time  is  expired, 
he  fhould  have  a  very  handfome  fortune,  on  account  of  his 
dealing  with  perfons  of  quality  and  diftinftion,  who  fre- 
quently require  long  credit. 

The  coach-maker  makes  the  body  of  the  coach,  and  all 
the  carriage,  except  the  wheels ;  and  his  bufinefs  is  com- 
pounded of  that  of  the  carpenter,  fhoe-maker,  and  tay- 
lor.  As  a  carpenter,  he  forms  the  body  and  carriage  of 
wood ;  as  a  fhoe-maker,  he  covers  the  top  and  fides  with 
leather,  in  which  he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  ufe  his  awl ; 
and  as  a  taylor,  he  lines  the  infide  with  velvet,  cloth,  or 
other  materials,  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  ufe  his  needle; 
and  he  puts  together  the  feveral  parts  made  by  other  arti- 
ficers. His  is  a  very  profitable  bufinefs  both  for  the  mafter 
and  the  journeyman.  He  expefts  twenty  pounds  with  an 
apprentice,  who  muft  work  from  fix  to  eight ;  in  which 
hours  a  journeyman,  who  is  a  good  hand,  may  earn  four 
or  five  {hillings.  A  mafter  may  fet  up  with  five  hundred 
pounds;  but  it  will  require  two  thoufand  pounds  to  carry  on 
a  confiderable  bufinefs. 

The  wares  of  coach  makers  fhall  be  fearched  by  perfons 
appointed  by  the  fadlers  company.     Stat.  I  yac.  I.  c.  22. 

COACH-BUCKLE-MAKER.  This  artificer  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  fmith ;  for  he  is  folely  employed  in  making 
iron  buckles  for  the  harnefs  of  coaches.  Thefe  he  forges 
with  the  hammer,  files  them,  blacks  them,  or,  if  required, 
lacquers  them,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  brafs.  This 
is  but  a  poor  bufinefs,  in  which  every  man  is  faid  to  be  his 
own  mafter,  and  maybe  fo  without  any  ingenuity;  but, 
by  clofe  application,  he  may  get  fixteen  or  eighteen 
'  fhillings  a  week.  They  take  about  five  pounds  with  an 
apprentice ;  and  five  or  ten  pounds  will  fet  up  a  mafter. 

COACH-CARVER.  The  boy  who  is  defirous  of  be- 
ing put  apprentice  to  this  bufinefs,  ought,  before  he  goes 
apprentice,  to  learn  to  draw,  and  to  be  pretty  expert  in 
reprefenting  naked  boys,  feftoons  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
other  ornaments ;  but  has  no  occafion  for  perfpedive,  or 
any  rules  relating  to  lights  and  /hades. 

Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  are  employed  by  the  coach-maker 
in  ornamenting  with  carved-work,  coaches,  chariots,  lan- 
daus, &c.  and  apply  themfelves  to  no  other  branch  of 
carving.  They  work  from  fix  to  eight ;  take  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  and  fifty  pounds  will 
enable  them  to  fet  up.  A  journeyman  may  earn  thirty 
fhillings  a  week. 

COACH-CURRIER.  The  coach-maker  deals  with  a 
currier,  who  dreffes  leather  for  no  other  ufe.  There  is  no 
great  difference  between  the  manner  of  dreffing  coach- 
leather,  and  that  for  fhoes  and  boots,  except  in  fubftance. 
This  currier  buys  up  fkins  for  this  purpofe  and  no  other, 
and  finds  his  account  in  dealing  only  with  the  coach- 
makers,  who  allow  him  pretty  large  profits  ;  but  he  is 
obliged  to  give  great  credit.  This  is  a  greafy,  flunking 
hufinefs,  and  requires  'ftrength.  The  coach-currier  takes 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out 
of  his  time,  may  earn  fifteen  or  twenty  fhillings  a  week  as 
a  journeyman  ;  but  it  will  require  two  hundred  pounds  to 
fet  up  mafter,  and  two  thoufand  pounds  to  give  the  credit 
neceiiary  in  a  great  way  of  bufinefs. 

COACH-FOUNDER.  The  founders,  who  are  folely 
employed  in  working  for  the  coach-makers,  caft  the  orna- 
ments on  the  corners,  the  braffes  for  the  body,  the  hinges 
for  the  doors,  the  buckles  for  the  harnefs,  and  all  the  other 
decorations  made  of  brafs  or  any  other  caft-metal  ufed 
about  coaches.  They  are  furnifhed  with  moulds  for  all 
the  caft-work  ufed  about  coaches ;  know  how  to  make 
moulds  for  new  patterns,  when  required  ;  and  work  in  all 
refpe&s  upon  the  fame  principles  as  the  other  founders, 
from  whom  they  only  difFer  in  the  particular  works  caft. 
The  profits  of  the  mafter  and  journeyman  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  other  brafs-founders ;  and  the 
ftrength  of  conftitution,  and  the  genius  required,  are  alfo 
the  fame. 

COACH-HARNESS-MAKER.     This  is  an  artificer 
that  requires  very  few  abilities,  and  more  ftrength  than  in- 
genuity.    His  bufinefs  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a 
fhoe-maker,  as  he  works  with  an  awl  and  waxed  thread ; 
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but  both  the  mafter  and  the  journeyman  have  much  taree'f 
profits.  A  boy  may  be  put  apprentice  to  this  bufinefs  Tor 
five  or  ten  pounds,  and  a  hundred  pounds  will  fet  him  up 
as  a  mafter ;  but  if  he  chufes  to  work  as  a  journeyman,  he 
may  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fhillings  a  week. 

COACH-PAINTER.  The  boy  who  is  defirous  of 
being  a  coach-painter,  ought  not  only  to  learn  to  draw, 
but  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  heraldry  :  though  this 
laft  part  of  his  education  may  be  learnt  during  the  time  of 
his  apprenticefhip.  A  principal  part  of  his  bufinefs  being 
to  draw  coats  of  arms,  he  ought  alfo,  during  his  appren- 
ticefhip, to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of 
the  principal  families  of  the  kingdom,  and  be  able  to  blazon 
their  arms;  he  ihould  likewife  learn  all  the  terms  ufed  in 
heraldry,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  paint  the  arms  of  a  gentleman 
from  a  verbal  defcription.  The  art  of  the  coach-painter 
alfo  extends  to  the  painting  of  agreeable  devices,  foliages, 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  profitable  bufinefs  to 
the  mafter,  who  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  with  an 
apprentice  ;  and  the  journeymen  may  earn  three  or  four 
fhillings  a  day. 

COACH- WHEELER.  The  coach-wheeler  is  employed 
in  making  the  wheels  and  carriages  of  coaches,  chariots, 
chaifes,  &c.  and  his  is  a  laborious  bufinefs.  The  boy  who 
is  put  apprentice  to  it,  ought  to  have  ftrength  and  activity. 
It  is  profitable  to  the  mafter,  who  may  fet  up  with  one 
or  two  hundred  pounds.  He  takes  five  or  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice ;  who,  after  he  is  out  of  his  time, 
may  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fhillings  a  week. 

COALS  and  Coal-Trade.  Stat.  9  Hen.  V.  c.  10. 
The  keels  at  Newcaftle,  which  ought  to  be  of  twenty 
chaldrons  burden,  being  made  of  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  chalders,  and  the  cuftom  of  two-pence  a  chalder  to 
the  king  upon  fea-coah  fold  to  people  not  free  there,  being 
taken  according  to  the  burden  of  twenty  chalder ;  all  keels 
in  the  faid  port  fhall  be  meafured  by  commiffioners  afligned 
by  the  king,  and  marked  of  what  burden  they  are;  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  keels  in  which  coals  fhall  be  carried 
before  they  be  marked. 

Stat.  16  and  17  Car.  II.  c.  2.  f.  J.  All  fea-coah  brought 
into  the  Thames  and  fold,  fhall  be  fold  by  the  chalder, 
containing  thirty-fix  bufhels  heaped,  according  to  the 
bufhel  fealed  for  that  purpofe  at  Guildhall ;  and  all  other 
coals  commonly  fold  by  weight,  fhall  be  fold  after  the  pro- 
portion of  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  to  the  hundred 
averdupois  ;  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  coals  otherwife 
fold  or  expofed  to  fale  by  any  wood- monger  or  retailer,  and 
double  the  value  thereof;  to  be  recovered  by  any  perfon  in 
any  court  of  record,  or  by  complaint  unto  the  lord  mayor 
and  juftices  of  peace  of  London,  or  any  two  of  them,  or 
to  the  juftices  of  peace  of  the  places  where  fuch  coals  fhall 
be  expofed  to  fale;  who  are,i  upon  due  proof,  to  convicl: 
the  offenders,  and  to  give  warrant  for  levying  the  forfei- 
tures; the  one  half  for  the  ufe  of  the  perfon  profecuting, 
and  the  other  half  for  the  poor,  or  repairing  of  the  high- 
ways within  the  fame  or  adjoining  parifh ;  and  the  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  and  the  juftices  of  peace  of 
the  feveral  counties,  or  three  of  them,  one  of  the  quo- 
rum, are  to  fet  the  prices  of  coals  fold  by  retail  from  time 
to  time.     See  17  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  in  this  title. 

Seel.  2.  If  any  retailer  of  coals  refufe  to  fell  as  aforefaid, 
the  lord  mayor  and  alderman,  and  juftices  of  peace  re- 
fpeftively,  are  to  appoint  perfons  to  enter  into  any  place 
where  fuch  coals  are  ftored  ;  and  in  cafe  of  refufal,  take 
a  conftable  to  force  entrance  ;  and  the  faid  coals  to  fell  at 
fuch  rates,  rendering  to  fuch  retailer  the  money,  charges 
deducted. 

Seel.  4.  No  perfon  fued  by  virtue  of  this  afl  fhall  be 
fued  upon  any  other  law  for  the  fame  offence ;  and  if  any 
acflion  fhall  be  commenced  for  any  thing  done  by  colour 
of  this  act,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and 
if  the  verdidl  be  found  for  him,  &c.  fhall  have  his  damages 
and  double  cofts. 

Sett.  5.  No  perfon  having  intereft  in  any  wharf  ufed  for 
the  receiving  or  uttering  of  coals,  or  that  (hall  trade  in  the 
fale  of  coals,  fhall  a<ft  in  the  fetting  the  price  of  coals. 
Made  perpetual,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  36.  /  2. 
Stat.  30  Car.  II.  c.  8.  /  2.  Commiffioners  fhall  from 
time  to  time  be  appointed  by  his  majefly  for  meafuring  and 
marking  keels,  boats,  carts,  and  wains,  ufed  for  carriage 
of  coals  in  the  port  of  Newcaftle,  and  places  to  the  faid 
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fort  belonging,  by  the  bowl-tub  of  Newcaflle,  containing 
twenty-two  gallons  and  a  pottle,  Winchefter  meafure,  and 
being  twenty-  (even  inches  diameter  upon  the  top  from  out 
to  out,  and  allowing  twenty-one  bowls,  heap-meafure,  to 
each  chalder. 

Sett.  3.  The  content  of  each  wain  (hall  be  feven  bowls ; 
and  of  each  cart,  three  bowls  and  one  bufhel,  heaped-mea- 
fure ;  and  three  wains,  or  fix  carts,  fliall  be  a  chalder ;  and 
the  coals  made  ufe  of  in  fuch  admeafurement  fhall  be  one 
moiety  dry,  and  the  other  moiety  wet,  as  accuftomed. 

Seil.  5.  The  mayor  of  Newcaflle  is  to  adminifter  an 
oath  to  every  perfon  employed  by  commiffioners  for  the 
admeafuring  or  marking  of  boats  and  keels  in  the  river 
Tine,  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  trufts ;  and  the 
commiffioners  fliall  adminifter  the  like  oath  to  every  perfon 
appointed  for  the  meafuring  or  marking  of  boats,  keels, 
wains  or  carts. 

Slat.  6  and  7  mill. III.  c.  10.  /.  2.  Commiffioners  fhall 
be  appointed  by  theking  for  meafuring  all  keels,  pan-keels, 
pan-boats,  and  other  boats,  wains,  and  carts,  ufed  for 
carriage  of  coals  in  the  ports  of  Newcaflle,  Sunderland, 
Cullercoats,  Seaton-Sluice,  Blyth-Nook,  and  all  other 
places  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  ; 
which  admeafurement  fliall  be  by  a  dead  weight  of  lead  or 
iron,  or  otherwife,  as  fliall  feem  meet  to  three  of  the  com- 
miffioners, allowing  three  and  fifty  hundred  weight  to 
every  chalder  of  coals. 

Seel.  3.  The  weight  of  coals  carried  by  fuch  wains,  fliall 
be  feventeen  hundred  weight  and  a  half;  by  every  fuch 
cart,  eight  hundred  and  three-quarters.  And  three  fuch 
wains,  or  fix  carts,  fliall  be  reckoned  at  one  chalder,  and 
no  other  wains  are  intended  to  be  admeafured  or  marked, 
but  fuch  as  are  employed  in  carrying  coals  to  the  ftaiths. 

Seel.  4.  Three  days  notice  fliall  be  given  of  the  time 
of  the  admeafurement. 

Self.  5.  No  keel  or  boat  fhall  be  marked  but  between  the 
25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  September,  nor  marked  to 
carry  more  than  ten  chalders ;  and  keels  in  the  port  of 
Newcaflle  fliall  be  marked  at  the  New-Quay,  and  in  the 
Weare  at  Lambton  ftaiths. 

Sett.  6.  All  keels,  boats,  wains,  or  carts,  that  fliall 
carry  coals  before  they  be  admeafured,  marked,  and  nailed, 
fliall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  coals  laden  upon  them, 
unlefs  by  default  of  commiffioners ;  one  moiety  of  the 
forfeiture  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  him  that  fliall  fue 
for  the  fame. 

Seil.  7.  If  after  marking,  &c.  the  marks  fliall  be  re- 
moved and  altered,  to  fruftrate  the  intent  of  this  aft,  the 
party  fo  offending  fliall,  upon  proof  by  one  witnefs  before 
one  juftice  of  peace,  forfeit  ten  pounds,  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  by  warrant  from  the  faid  juftice; 
and  for  want  of  diftrefs,  the  party  to  be  committed  for 
three  months ;  one  moiety  of  the  faid  forfeiture  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  to  the  party  that  fliall  make  the  difco- 
very.  And  the  faid  keels,  boats,  &c.  to  be  admeafured 
and  marked,  &c.  anew. 

Stat.  6  and  7  mil.  III.  c.  18.  /.  19.  There  fhall  be 
allowed  yearly,  from  the  15th of  April  till  the  id:  of  Janu- 
ary, free  from  impreffing,  to  every  matter  of  a  fhip  em- 
ployed in  the  coal-trade  two  feamen  (fuch  as  the  mafter 
fhall  nominate)  for  every  fhip  under  one  hundred  ton,  and 
one  for  every  fifty  ton,  for  every  (hip  of  one  hundred  ton  and 
upwards,  according  to  the  meafurement  which  the  fhip 
fliall  appear  to  be  of  by  certificate  from  the  cuftom-houfe. 
And  if  any  officer  fhall  imprefs  any  of  the  men  allowed  by 
this  aft,  he  fliall  forfeit  to  the  mafter  or  owner  of  fuch 
fhip,  ten  pounds  for  every  man,  to  be  recovered  with  cofts 
by  aftion  of  debt,  &c.  and  fhall  be  incapable  of  holding 
office  in  his  majefty's  fliips  of  war. 

Quaere  if  in  force  ?  See  /.  28.  as  zVoJlat.  11  and  12 
Will.  III.  c.  13.  /  8.     And  6  Ann.  c.  22.  /  8. 

Stat.  9  and  10  mil.  III.  c.  13.  f.  1.  For  five  years, 
from  the  15th  of  May,  1698,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  his 
majefty  for  coal  and  culm  (except  charcoal  made  of  wood, 
and  cinders  made  of  pit-coal)  the  duties  mentioned  in 
the  aft. 

Seil.  7.  The  duties  upon  coals  and  culm  fo  imported  or 
water-born,  fliall  be  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
miffioners, and  fliall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  djftinft  from 
all  other  monies. 


Sett.  8.  The  faid  duties  fhall  be  paid  to  fuch  as  his  ma- 
jefty, or  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  four  of  them, 
fhall  appoint,  before  bulk  be  broken,  or  any  coals  or  culm 
unladen,  meafured  or  weighed  ;  and  entries  fhall  be  made 
of  all  fuch  coals  and  culm  at  the  cuftom-houfe  where  they 
are  imported  (if  any  there  be)  or  elfe  in  the  cuftom-houfe 
of  the  next  port ;  and  if  fuch  coals  or  culm  be  unfhipped 
before  the  ducies  be  paid  or  fecured,  the  faid  coals  and  culm 
and  the  fhip,  with  tackle,  fhall  be  forfeited;  one  moiety  to 
the  king,  the  other  to  fuch  perfons  as  fliall  feize  or  fue  for 
the  fame. 

Sett.  9.  His  majefty,  or  four  of  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  may  appoint  in  every  port  weighers  or  mea- 
furers  of  the  faid  coals  and  culm ;  who,  upon  the  unlading 
of  any  fuch  fhip,  fhall  deliver  a  certificate  to  the  collector, 
of  the  forts  and  quantity  of  coals  and  culm  delivered  from 
any  fuch  fhip,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
And  in  cafe  there  was  on  board  a  greater  number  of  chal-> 
ders  or  tons  of  coals  and  culm,  than  for  which  the  duty  had 
been  anfwered,  there  fhall  be  paid  for  every  chalder  or  ton 
fo  concealed,  over  and  above  the  duty,  ten  fhillings,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  attaching  and  detaining  fuch  fhip  or 
veflel  till  payment  thereof,  and  of  felling  the  faid  fhip,  in 
cafe  all  the  faid  duties  for  fuch  concealed  coals  or  culm  be 
not  paid  with  cofts. 

Sett.  10.  If  the  importer  fhall,  within  fix  days  after  the 
delivery  of  fuch  fhip,  and  before  her  departure,  give  in  his 
poft-entry,  and  pay  the  whole  duty  for  the  furplufage,  the 
penalty  fhall  be  difcharged. 

Sett.  11.  The  officers  for  receiving  the  faid  duties,  and 
for  weighing  and  meafuring  fuch  ccals  and  culm,  fhall  in 
every  fuch  port  enter  an  account  of  the  duties  paid,  and  of 
the  difburfements,  and  the  numbers  of  the  chalders  and 
tons  fo  imported. 

Sett.  12.  There  fhall  be  allowed  to  every  mafter  of  any 
fhip  three  months  for  payment  of  the  duty,  giving  fuch 
fecurity  as  the  colleftor  or  chief  officer  of  the  place  fhall 
approve  of,  with  an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  prompt  payment.  And  if  any  of  the  coals  and  culm, 
for  which  the  duty  fhall  be  once  paid  or  fecured,  be  again 
exported  to  any  other  place  of  this  kingdom,  there  fhall 
be  no  farther  duty  paid ;  and  if  any  of  the  coals,  for  which 
the  duty  fhall  be  once  paid  or  fecured,  be  afterwards  car- 
ried beyond-fea,  an  allowance  out  of  the  over-fea  duties, 
or  repayment  fhall  be  made  of  fo  much  as  was  before  paid 
for  the  fame. 

Sett.  13.  If  any  perfon  be  profecuted  for  any  thing  done 
in  execution  of  this  aft,  he  may  plead  the  general  iflue, 
and  if  a  verdift  pafs  for  the  defendant,  &c.  the  defendant 
fhall  have  treble  cofts. 

Continued  per  1  Ann.  flat.  2.  <:.  4.  together  with  fo 
much  of  10  IVill.  III.  cap.  21.  as  concerns  cinders,  until 
15th  of  May,  1708. 

Stat.  10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  21.  /.  28.  There  fhall  be 
paid  to  his  majefty  for  all  cinders  made  of  pit-coal,  which 
for  four  years  from  the  15th  of  May,  1699,  fhall  be 
fhipped,  or  water-born,  in  order  to  be  flapped,  within 
England,  &c.  are  brought  into  the  fame,  five  fhillings,  for 
every  chalder  to  confift  of  thirty-fix  bufhels,  Winchefter 
meafure,  and  after  that  rate ;  to  be  paid  at  the  places  of 
importation  or  landing,  and  to  be  charged  on  the  owner  or 
mafter  of  the  fhip  ;  and  the  duties  upon  cinders  fhall  be 
under  the  management  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  fliall  be  collected,  &c.  as  by  the  aft  9  and  10  mil.  III. 
cap.  13. 

Continued  with  y?<zr.  9  and  10  mil.  III.  cap.  13.  by 
I  Ann.  Jlat.  2.  cap.  4.   Exp. 

Stat.  8  Ann.  c.  4.  /  I.  For  thirty-two  years  from  the 
29th  of  September,  1710,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  her  ma- 
jefty upon  all  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  herein  after  exprefled, 
(except  charcoal  made  of  wood)  the  new  impofitions  herein 
mentioned  (over  and  above  other  duties)  viz.  for  all  coals 
imported  from  beyond-fea,  ufually  fold  by  weight,  three 
fhillings  per  ton ;  for  all  coals  fo  imported  ufually  fold  by 
meafure,  four  fhillings  and  fix- pence  per  chalder,  to  be 
paid  by  the  importer;  and  for  all  coals  carried  by  fea  from. 
port  to  port  within  Great-Britain  ufually  fold  by  meafure, 
three  fhillings  per  chalder;  and  for  all  coals  fo  carried  ufu- 
ally fold  by  weight,  two  fhillings  per  ton,  to  be  paid  at 
the  place  of  landing,  and  charged  upon  the  owners  and 

mafter 
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-flatter  of  the  fhip.  And  for  all  culm  fo  carried,  feven- 
pence  and  two-tenths  of  a  penny,  to  be  paid  at  the  place 
of  landing,  &c.  and  for  all  cinders  made  of  pit-coal  fhipped 
within  Great-Britain,  or  brought  into  the  fame,  three 
(Killings  per  chalder,  to  be  paid  at  the  place  of  landing,  &c. 

Made  perpetual  by  5  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  and  part  of  the  South- 
Sea  fund. 

Seel.  2.  Such  of  the  faid  duties  as  fhail  arife  within 
England,  Wales,  &c.  fhall  be  under  the  management  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England  ;  and  the 
receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  pay  the  fame  into 
the  exchequer  weekly  on  Wednefday,  &c.  And  fuch  of 
the  faid  duties  as  fhall  arife  in  Scotland,  fhall  be  under  the 
management  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Scot- 
land, and-  the  receiver-general  fhall  pay  the  fame  into  the 
exchequer  in  England. 

Sell.  3.  The  faid  duties  fhall  be  collected  in  manner, 
&c.  appointed  by  any  law  in  force  concerning  the  duties 
upon  the  like  coals,  &c.  which  have  continuance  until  the 
30th  of  September,  17 10,  by  Jlat.  4  Ann.  c.  6.  And  all 
directions,  &c.  contained  in  the  aft  (which  only  contains 
the  powers  contained  in  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  13.  and 
10  Will.  III.  a  21.)  for  collecting  the  faid  duties,  fhall 
be  in  force. 

Seel.  39.  Coals,  culm,  and  cinders  carried  from  Sterling 
to  Dunbar,  or  other  part  betwixt,  fhall  not  by  fuch  car- 
riage be  liable  to  thefe  duties. 

Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  6.  /  5.  The  duties  herein  mentioned, 
and  no  other,  fhall  be  paid  to  her  majefty  upon  coals, 
which,  during  thirty-two  years,  from  the  8th  of  March, 
1 7 10,  fhall  be  exported  beyond  the  feas,  viz.  for  coals  of 
Wales  or  the  Weft  of  England  fhipped  for  Ireland  or  the 
Ifleof  Man,  one  (hWiing per  chalder;  for  every  chalder  of 
coals  fhipped  for  the  plantations,  two  fhillings  ;  for  every 
chalder  of  coals,  Newcaftle  meafure,  fhipped  for  other 
parts  beyond-fea,  in  foreign  bottoms,  twelve  fhillings,  and 
in  Englifh  bottoms,  three  fhillings ;  and  for  fuch  coals 
which  fhall  be  fo  fhipped  for  Ireland  and  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
the  plantations  or  other  parts  beyond-fea  (if  fuch  as  are 
ufually  fold  by  weight)  the  rates  following,  viz.  for  fuch 
coals  exported  for  Ireland  or  the  Ifle  of  Man,  eight-pence 
per  ton  ;  and  for  fuch  coals  fhipped  for  the  plantations  fix- 
teen-pence  per  ton;  and  for  fuch  coals  fhipped  for  other 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  one-third  of  the  rates  charged  there- 
upon, in  cafe  they  were  fhipped  by  Newcaftle  meafure  :  the 
faid  duties  to  be  collected,  &c.  as  the  cuftoms  upon  ex- 
portation of  merchandize  in  England  or  Scotland  re- 
spectively. 

Made  perpetual,  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  general  fund. 

Seel.  6.  Security  fhall  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  in  the  ports  where  coals  fhall  be  fhipped  for  Ire- 
land, the  Ifle  of  Man,  or  the  plantations,  for  landing 
fuch  coals  at  fuch  places  refpeftively  ;  the  danger  of  the 
feas  and  of  enemies  excepted.  And  in  cafe  the  fhip  depart 
without  giving  the  fame,  fuch  fhip  and  the  coals,  or  the 
value  thereof  fhall  be  forfeited  ;  one  moiety  to  the  queen, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  fuch  perfon  as  will  feize  on  or  fue  for 
the  fame. 

Seel.  7.  During  the  faid  thirty-two  years,  no  duties  fhall 
be  charged  to  the  ufe  of  her  majefty  upon  exportation  of 
coals  for  the  plantations  by  the  act  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  or  for 
coals  exported  in  foreign  bottoms  by  Jlat.  6  Ann.  c.  22. 
or  for  any  coals  upon  exportation,  other  than  the  duties  by 
this  aft  impofed,  during  the  continuance  thereof. 

Set!.  8.  During  thirty-two  years,  from  the  8th  of  March, 
1710,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  her  majefty  upon  all  coals, 
culm,  and  cinders  (except  charcoal  made  of  wood)  which 
fllall  be  fhipped  and  carried  from  place  to  place  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  for  coals  imported,  the  fame  hereafter  men- 
tioned (over  and  above  all  duties  already  payable)  viz.  for 
coals,  imported,  ufually  fold  by  weight,  two  fhillings  per 
ton  ;  for  coals  imported,  ufually  fold  by  meafure,  three 
fhillings  per  chalder,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer :  for  coals 
carried  by  fea  from  place  to  place  in  Great-Britain,  ufually 
fold  by  meafure,  two  fhillings  per  chalder ;  and  for  coals 
fo  carried,  ufually  fold  by  weight,  one  fhilling  and  four- 
pence  per  ton ;  to  be  paid  at  the  place  of  landing,  and 
charged  upon  the  owners  and  matters  of  fhips  :  and  for  all 
culm  fhipped  in  Great-Britain,  or  brought  into  the  fame, 
four-pence  and  eight-tenths  of  a  penny  per  chalder;  and 
for  all  cinders  made  of  pit-coal,  fhipped  in  Great-Britain, 


or  brought  into  the  fame,  two  (hillings  per  chalder ;  to  is 
paid  at  the  places  of  landing,  and  charged  upon  the  owners 
and  matters  of  fhips. 
'  Made  perpetual  by  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  general  fund. 
Seel.  9.  The  faid  duties  fhall  be  collected,  &c.  as  by* 
Jlat.  4  Ann.  c.  6.  (which  re-enafts  the  powers  contained 
\njlat.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  13.)  or  any  other  law  fof 
collefting  the  like  duties  upon  coals,  &c.  which  had  con- 
tinuance till  the  30th  of  September,  1710. 

Seel.  10.  Coal,  culm,  and  cinders,  carried  from.  Sterling 
to  Dunbar  or  Bedhead,  or  any  part  betwixt,  fhall  not  by 
reafon  of  fuch  carriage  be  liable  to  the  duties. 

Seel.  4.  All  coals  ufed  for  melting  copper  and  tin  ores  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  for  which  duties  have  been  anfwered, 
fhall,  upon  oath  made  before  the  cuftomer  or  collector, 
have  a  draw-back  of  all  the  duties,  to  be  paid  by  the 
colleftor. 

Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  23.  /  90.  Coals  exported  from  the  Weft 
of  Scotland  to  Ireland,  or  the  Ifle  of  Man,  fhall  be 
charged  with  the  fame  duties  as  coals  exported  from  the 
Weft  of  England,  or  the  Ifle  of  Man,  by  Jlat.  9  Ann. 
c.  6.  /  5. 

Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  28.  /  1.  All  contracts  or  agreements 
between  any  coal-owners,  lightermen,  fitters,  matters  or 
owners  of  fhips,  crimps,  coal-faftors,  or  other  perfons 
concerned  in  the  coal-trade,  or  ingroffing  coals,  or  reftrain- 
ing  any  perfons  from  freely  felling,  buying,  loading  or  un- 
loading, navigating,  or  difpofing  of  coals,  are  declared  ille- 
gal and  void :  and  if  any  perfon  fhall  keep  up,  continue, 
aft  in,  make,  enter  into,  fign,  feal,  or  be  knowingly  con- 
cerned in,  any  fuch  contract  or  agreement,  or  fhall  keep 
up  any  office  or  place  for  the  management  of  fuch  con- 
tract or  agreement  as  party  to,  or  knowingly  interefted  in 
the  fame,  or  fhall  aft  or  officiate  therein  as  clerk,  agent, 
or  fervant,  to  the  perfons  contracting,  &c.  the  perfons 
offending  fhall  forfeit  as  follows,  viz.  every  coal  owner 
one  hundred  pounds,  every  fitter  fifty  pounds,  and  every 
matter  or  owner  of  a  fhip,  clerk,  agent,  &c.  twenty 
pounds. 

Seel.  2.  Every  fitter,  or  other  perfon  vending  coals,  fhall 
give  a  certificate  to  every  fhip-mafter,  every  voyjge,  figned 
by  him,  containing  the  day  and  year  of  fuch  loading,  the 
matter's  and  fhip's  name,  and  quantity,  and  names  of  the 
collieries  out  of  which  the  coals  are  gotten,  and  the  price 
paid  by  the  matter  for  every  fort  of  coals  ;  which  certifi- 
cate, upon  arrival  in  the  port  of  London,  or  other  deli- 
vering port,  fhall  be  regiftered,  and  if  in  London,  then 
at  the  cocket-office ;  if  at  any  other  port,  then  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  with  the  keeper  of  the  cockets,  for  which 
fhall  be  paid  fix-pence,  to  which  regifter  any  may  have 
recourfe  without  fee  ;  and  the  perfons  refufing  to  make 
fuch  certificate,  or  making  a  falfe  one,  or  any  mafter  of  a 
fhip  knowingly  giving  a  falfe  certificate  to  be  regiftered, 
or  who  fhall  not  within  forty-eight  hours  after  entry  of 
his  fhip  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  London,  or  other  deliver- 
ing port,  give  in  his  certificate  to  be  regiftered  ;  or  if  the 
perfon  who  ought  to  regifter  it,  negleft  it  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  delivery  of  the  certificate,  or  fhall  make  a  falfe 
entry  of  fuch  entry,  or  fhall  refufe  to  fhew  the  certificate 
and  regifter  to  any  perfon  coming  at  the  ufual  office-hours, 
he  fhall  pay  ten  pounds. 

Seel.  3.  If  any  lighterman,  mafter  of  a  fhip,  crimp, 
coal-faftor,  or  other  perfon  dealing  in  coals,  or  otherwife 
concerned  in  the  coal-trade,  fhall  receive  any  falary  or 
reward  from  any  coal- owner,  fitter,  mafter  of  a  fhip,  &o 
or  for  the  difpatch,  delivery,  or  difpofal  of  coals  before 
any  other,  or  fhall  knowingly  fell  coals  for  a  fort  they  are 
not,  he  fhall  forfeit  fifty  pounds. 

Seel.  4.  If  any  perfon  guilty  of  thefe  offences  fhall, 
within  three  months  after  the  offence  committed,  make 
difcovery  of  any  coal-owner,  or  of  any  fitter,  their  officer 
or  fervant,  or  of  any  mafter  of  a  fhip,  or  any  lighter- 
man, crimp,  coal-faftor,  or  other  perfon  concerned  in  the 
coal-trade,  fo  as  they  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  faid 
offences;  fuch  difcoverer  fhall  be  difcharged  of  the  penal- 
ties, and  fhall  have  the  fame  benefit  as  any  other  perfon, 
by  virtue  of  this  aft. 

Stcl.  5.  If  more  than  fifty  fbips  loaden  with  coal  fhall 
continue  either  in  the  port  of  Newcaftle,  or  in  any  other 
port  between  that  and  London,  above  feven  days,  unlefs 
they  fhall  be  unloaden  or  prevented  by  wind  or  weather, 
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or  for  want  of  convoy*  repairs*  or  fome  other  unavoidar 
ble  caufe ;  every  mafter  of  every  £hip  fliall  forfeit  fifty 
pounds. 

Sett.  6.  Any  fhip-mafter,  whofe  fhip  is  loaden  with 
coals  only,  and  has  given  bond  to  deliver  them  in  fome  port 
of  Great-Britain,  may,  upon  producing  his  coaft-cocket, 
and  making  oath  before  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms  of  the 
quantity  of  coals  (fuch  quantity  not  being  lefs  than  ex- 
preffed  in  the  cocket)  pay  the  over-fea  duty,  and  fhall  have 
a  certificate  from  the  cuftomer  for  fuch  duty  paid ;  which 
being  given  into  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the  port  where  fuch 
coals  were  laid  aboard,  fhall  difcharge  the  coaft-bond. 

Seel.  7.  If  any  crimp,  hufband,  agent,  or  factor  for  any 
fhip-mafter,  importing  coals  into  London,  fhall  fell  to  his 
own  agents,  partners,  or  fervants,  or  to  any  other  in  truft 
for  him,  the  coals,  &c.  intruded  with  him  to  fell,  he  fliall 
forfeit  fifty  pounds. 

Seel.  8.  Every  fitter,  or  other  perfon  loading  coals  on  any 
fhip  in  Newcaftle,  Sunderland,  Seaton-Sluice,  or  Blyth- 
Nook,  in  any  keel,  cart,  or  wain,  not  gauged  and  marked, 
fhall  forfeit  ten  pounds. 

SecJ.  9.  No  coal-owner  of  any  coal-mine  in  Northum- 
berland, Durham,  or  town  and  county  of  Newcaftle  up- 
on Tine,  or  his  over-men,  ftaith-men,  fitter,  or  agent, 
fhall  knowingly  fet  on  work  any  over-man,  pit-man, 
finker,  carriage-man,  waggon-driver,  keel-man,  labourer, 
wright,  or  other  perfon,  who  fhall  be  agreed  with,  hired, 
or  actually  employed  by  any  other  coal-owner  in  the  faid 
coat-trade  in  any  coal-mines  in  the  faid  counties,  during 
the  time  he  fhall  be  employed  under  fuch  retainer,  and  his 
wages  paid,  or  knowingly  keep  fuch  perfon;  upon  forfei- 
ture of  five  pounds  for  every  fix  days. 

Seel.  10.  Any  perfon  thus  retained,  and  whofe  wages 
fhall  not  be  paid  fourteen  days  after  it  is  due,  may  be  hired 
by  any  other  perfon. 

Seel.  11.  The  penalties  in  this  aft  fhall  be  one  moiety 
to  the  crown,  the  other  moiety  to  the  profecutor,  within 
three  months  after  the  offence  committed,  to  be  recovered 
in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  with  cofts. 

Seel.  12.  This  aft  £hall  continue  three  years. 
Made  perpetual,  I  Geo.  I.  c.  26. 

Stat.  12  Ann.  c.  9.  /  9,  10,  12.  There  fhall  be  paid 
to  her  majefty  upon  all  coals,  which  during  thirty-two 
years,  from  the  fecond  of  Auguft,  1714,  fhall  be  fhipped 
to  be  exported  beyond-fea  (except  to  Ireland,  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  and  the  plantations)  the  duties  following,  viz.  for 
fuch  coals  exported  in  foreign  bottoms,  five  fhillings  per 
chalder,  Newcaftle  meafure  ;  and  in  Britifli  bottoms,  three 
fhillings  per  chalder,  Newcaftle  meafure,  over  and  above 
the  prefent  duties :  under  the  management  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England  and  Scotland  refpeftively, 
to  be  collefted  as  the  prefent  duties  upon  coals  exported,  or 
other  cuftomable  goods. 

Made  perpetual,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  in  order  to  be  fub- 
fcribed  into  the  South- Sea  fund. 

Stat.  12  Ann.  c.  IJ.  f.  n.  The  coal-bufhel  fhall  be 
round,  with  a  plain  bottom,  and  be  nineteen  inches  and  a 
half  from  out  to  out,  and  fliall  contain  one  Winchefter- 
bufhel,  and  one  quart  of  water,  according  to  the  ftandard 
defcribed  by flat.  Will.  III.  c.  5.  /  28.  [See  weights,  &c] 
and  z\l  fea-coals  and  culm,  chargeable  with  duties  by  Win- 
chefter  meafure,  fhall  be  chargeable,  fold  and  meafured, 
by  the  chalder,  containing  thirty-fix  bufhels  heaped,  under 
the  like  penalties. 

Seel.  12.  The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  fhall  caufe 
a  bufhel  to  be  made  of  brafs,  of  the  dimenfions  aforefaid, 
to  be  fealed  and  kept  in  the  exchequer. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  g.  f.i.  For  all  coals  and  culm,  which, 
after  the  27th  of  September,  1725,  and  before  the  An- 
nunciation, 1751,  fhall  be  brought  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, or  the  river  of  Thames,  within  the  liberty  of  the 
city  upon  the  river,  then  fhall  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  (over 
and  above  all  other  duties)  for  all  coals  and  culm  ufually  fold 
by  the  chalder,  for  every  chalder  containing  thirty- fix 
bufhels,  Winchefter  meafure,  three  fhillings ;  and  for 
coals  fold  by  the  ton,  for  every  ton  three  fhillings. 

Made  perpetual,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  South-Sea  fund,  and 
charged  with  bank-annuities  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  8. 

Seel.  2.  Thefe  duties  fhall  be  under  the  management  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions from  the  treafury  j  and  fhall  be  collefted,  &c.  as  by 
40. 


any  law  in  force  for  any  other  duty  payable  to  his  majefty 
upon  coals  and  culm  brought  into  the  port  of  London. 

Seel.  3.  This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  charge  fuch  coals, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  chalders,  by  the  year,  as  fhall  be 
bought  for  the  ufe  of  the  Royal  Hofpital  at  Chelfea. 

Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  14.  /  14.  Coals  carried  from  Ellen- 
foot  to  Bank-End,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  any 
place  between,  fhall  not  in  refpeft  of  fuch  carriage  be  lia- 
ble to  the  duties  in  any  other  aft. 

Seel.  15.  Provided,  that  the  mafter  or  owner  of  every 
boat  or  veflel  carrying  fuch  coals,  do  firft  enter  into  bond 
with  fureties  at  lead  once  a  year,  in  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  pounds,  with  a  general  condition,  that 
all  fuch  coals  as  he  fhall  take  on  board  his  veflel  by  vir- 
tue of  a  fufterance,  fhall  be  landed  in  fome  place  in  the 
bay  or  firth  of  Eden  in  Cumberland  to  the  northward  of 
Ellenfoot;  and  he  fhall  bring  a  return,  figned  by  the  proper 
officer,  that  fuch  coals  were  there  landed  ;  the  perfon  con- 
cerned paying  for  each  bond  one  fhilling,  befides  the 
(lamps,  and  to  the  officers  granting  the  fufferance  and  re- 
turn, for  each  boat,  four- pence. 

Stat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  /  1.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
perfons  who  fhall  keep  wharfs  on  the  Thames,  or  any 
branch  thereof,  and  for  any  other  perfons  who  fhall  deal 
in  coals,  or  other  goods,  to  employ  their  own  lighters  and 
other  craft,  in  carrying  of  coals  and  goods  to  and  from  any 
fhip  in  the  Thames,  and  to  and  from  any  wharf  where 
fuch  goods  might  be  lawfully  landed  or  fhipped  off,  fo  as 
the  perfons  employed  in  navigating  fuch  lighter,  &c.  be 
duly  qualified  to  row  the  fame  on  the  Thames. 

Seel.  2.  All  perfons  (not  being  lightermen)  who  by  vir- 
tue of  this  aft  fhall  become  intitled  to  ufe  their  own  lighters, 
fhall,  before  working  the  fame,  make  before  the  company 
of  watermen,  or  fome  other  whom  the  company  are  re- 
quired to  appoint  for  that  purpofe,  an  entry  of  their 
lighters  or  their  craft;  for  each  of  which  entries,  the  offi- 
cer fhall  receive  for  the  company  five  fhillings ;  and  there- 
upon he  fhall  regifter  the  fame,  with  the  owner's  name 
and  place  of  abode,  and  the  number  or  mark  intended  to 
be  affixed  on  fuch  lighter  or  other  great  craft ;  and  after 
the  entry,  the  owner  fhall  affix  fuch  number  in  metal  or 
colours  on  the  outfide  of  the  lighter,  vifible  above-water 
when  loaded,  there  to  remain  without  alteration  (except 
with  confent  of  the  company,  or  in  cafes  of  involuntary 
accidents);  and  afterwards  fuch  lighter  and  the  owner 
thereof  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  rules  of  the  company,  in 
regard  to  the  entries,  numbers,  or  marks. 

Seel.  3.  No  lighterman,  or  buyer  of  coals  for  fale,  nor 
any  of  their  partners,  agents,  or  fervants,  or  any  in  truft 
for  them,  fhall  aft  as  a  crimp,  agent,  or  faftor,  for  any 
mafter  of  any  fhip  importing  coals  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, on  forfeiture  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  every 
mafter,  &c.  who  fhall  employ  them  to  aft  as  fuch,  fhall 
forfeit  the  like  fum. 

Seel.  4.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  take  any  premium  or 
allowance  from  any  coal-owner,  fitter,  or  mafter  of  a 
fhip,  for  buying,  vending,  or  difpofing  of  any  particular 
fort  of  coals,  or  fhall  otherwife  offend,  contrary  to  the 
claufe  in  the  aft  of  9  Ann.  c.  28.  /  3.  fhall,  over  and 
above  the  penalty  inflifted  by  the  faid  aft,  forfeit  five  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  every  coal-owner,  or  fitter,  who  fhall 
give,  or  agree  to  give,  to  any  fhip-mafter,  lighterman, 
crimp,  or  buyer  of  coals,  or  to  any  perfon  in  truft  for 
fuch  fhip-mafter,  &c.  any  premium,  &c.  for  buying, 
vending,  &c.  any  particular  fort  of  coals,  or  for  the  load- 
ing of  any  veflel  with  fuch  coal-owner's  coals,  or  for  dif- 
patch,  delivery,  or  difpofal  of  fuch  coals  from  fuch  coal- 
owners  collieries  or  ftaiths,  and  every  perfon  who  (hall 
knowingly  fell  one  fort  of  coals  for  another,  fliall  forfeit 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Seel.  5.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  hinder  any  coal-owner 
from  employing,  or  giving  any  falary  or  reward  to  any 
fitter,  for  the  vending  and  difpofing  of  his  coals  from  his 
colliery  and  ftaiths ;  or  to  prevent  any  mafter  or  owners 
of  any  fhip,  ufing  the  coal-trade,  from  employing  crimps 
or  faftors  (not  being  lightermen,  or  buyers  of  coal  for 
fale)  or  any  of  their  partners,  agents,  or  fervants,  or  any 
in  truft  for  them,  to  fell  or  difpofe  of  their  loading  of  coals, 
or  pay  them  their  crimpage  or  faftorage  as  ufual. 

Scii.  6.  All  bargains  or  contrafts  for  coals  between  buyer 
and  feller  at  the  market  of  Billingfgate,  or  other  place  of 
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fale  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  {hall,  by  the  crimp  or 
faftor,  be  entered,  with  the  conditions  thereof,  in  the 
book  of  fuch  crimp,  fubjoined  by  the  feller  and  buyer, 
and  witnefTed  by  the  crimp,  who  {hall  at  the  fame  time 
deliver  gratis,  a  copy  attefted  by  him  of'  fuch  bargain  to 
the  feller  and  buyer ;  and  the  entries  fo  made,  and  the 
copies  fo  given,  fhall  be  admitted  as  evidence  on  trials  in 
any  court  of  law  ;  and  if  any  crimp  or  faftor  fhall  negleft 
to  enter  fuch  contract,  and  to  fubfcribe  and  atteft  the  fame, 
or  to  give  copies  thereof,  he  fhall  forfeit  fifty  pounds. 

Sell.  7.  All  lightermen  and  other  buyers  of  coals  on 
board  any  fhip  in  the  port  of  London,  fhall,  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  fuch  coals,  pay  for  the  fame  in  ready  mo- 
ney ;  or  for  fuch  part  thereof  as  fhall  not  be  fo  paid  for, 
fhall  give  their  promiffory  notes,  expreffing  the  words, 
value  received  in  coals,  payable  at  fuch  days  as  (hall  be  agreed 
upon  ;  and  all  fuch  notes  may  be  protefted  as  inland  bills 
of  exchange ;  and  in  the  default  of  fuch  protefHng,  and 
notice  by  the  indorfee  to  the  indorfer  within  twenty  days 
after  failure  of  payment,  the  indorfer  fhall  not  be  liable  to 
pay  fuch  money  as  fhall  be  mentioned  in  fuch  note. 

Seil.  8.  AH  lightermen  and  other  buyers  of  coals,  who 
fhall  refufe  to  give  their  notes  for  coals  to  them  delivered, 
and  to  infert  the  words,  value  received  in  coals  ;  and  every 
matter  who  fhall  take  fuch  note  from  any  dealer  in  coals, 
in  which  note  the  faid  words  are  not  inferted,  fhall  forfeit 
one  hundred  pounds. 

Seel.  9.  Every  matter  of  a  fhip  ufing  the  coal-trade, 
fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  direction  of  the  owners  of  the  major 
part  of  his  (hip,  and  fhall  keep,  and  once  a  year  render  to 
fuch  owners,  if  required,  a  true  account  in  writing  of  the 
produce  and  expence  of  every  voyage;  and  if  he  fhall  re 
fufe  to  obey  the  owners  directions,  given  under  their  hands, 
or  to  give  fuch  account,  being  required  by  order  under  their 
hands,  he  fhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  provided  that 
in  fuch  direction,  there  be  nothing  which  fhall  relate  to  the 
reftraining  or  enhancing  the  price  of  coals  in  the  Thames, 
or  to  keeping  of  turn  in  delivering  of  coals  there. 

Seil.  10.  All  lightermen  and  others  dealing  in  coals, 
who  fhall  fell  any  parcel  of  coals  for  pool-meafure,  includ- 
ing the  ingrain,  &c.  one  chalder,  which,  by  an  ancient 
cuftom  in  the  port  of  London,  is  allowed  in  every  fcore 
bought  on  board-fhip,  and  fhall  not  deliver  to  the  buyers 
the  full  quantity  meafured  to  the  lightermen,  &c.  by  the 
matter,  together  with  the  ingrain,  fhall  forfeit  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Seil.  1  r.  All  coals  which  fhall  be  landed  at  any  place  on 
the  Thames,  or  on  any  branch  near  thereto,  and  which 
fhall  be  carried  to  any  place  within  the  cities  of  London  or 
Weftminfter,  or  the  bills  of  mortality,  in  any  cart  or  car- 
riage, fhall  be  carried  to  the  buyers  in  linen  facks,  fealed 
and  marked  with  white  paint  in  oil  at  Guildhall,  London, 
or  at  the  Exchequer  at  Weftminfter,  which  facks  fhall  be 
four  feet  and  two  inches  in  length,  and  fix  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  after  they  fhall  b,e  made;  and  which  facks  all  dealers 
in,  and  carriers  of,  coals,  fhall  ufe  for  carriage  of  coals 
within  the  faid  limits;  and  all  makers  of  coal-facks  fhall 
make  them  of  the  faid  dimenfions,  at  leaft ;  and  every  dealer 
in,  and  carrier  of,  coals,  who  fhall  make  ufe  of  any  other 
facks  for  carriage  of  coals  within  the  limits  aforefaid,  (hall, 
for  every  fack,  forfeit  twenty  {hillings. 

Seil.  12.  This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  hinder  any  con- 
fumer  of  coals  from  fetching  home  his  coals  by  porters,  or 
in  his  own  or  hired  carts,  without  being  obliged  to  ufe 
fuch  facks. 

Seel.  13.  All  dealers  in,  and  fellers  of  coals  by  the 
chalder,  or  letter  quantity,  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weftminfter,  or  ten  miles  of  the  fame,  fhall  keep  and 
ufe  at  their  wharfs,  and  other  places  for  fale  of  coals,  a 
bufhel,  as  defcribed  in  the  aft  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  17.  f.  j 1. 
with  which  bufhel  fellers  of  coals  fhall  meafure  all  the  coals 
they  fhall  fell  by  the  chalder,  or  letter  quantity,  and  fhall 
put  three  bufheis  of  coals  into  each  fack:  and  all  dealers  in 
coals  who  {hall  offend  in  the  premiffes,  fhaU  forfeit  fifty 
pounds ;  and  if  any  fervant  of  fuch  dealer  in  coals  {hall  fill 
coals  into  facks,  without  meafuring  the  fame  by  fuch  bufhel, 
he  fhall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  to  hard 
labour,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  nor  lefs  than  fourteen 
days. 

Seel.  14.  All  perfons  dealing  in  coals,  and  ufing  coal- 
bufhelsj  and  fmaller  meafures,  fhall,  before  they  ufe  them, 


have  them  fitted  for  work  and  ufe  with  iron  or  copper ; 
and  after  they  are  fo  fitted,  fhall  carry  them  to  Guildhall, 
or  to  the  Exchequer- office,  to  be  fealed  withafteel  inftru-. 
ment  on  the  uppermoft  iron  or  copper  hoop  and  (trap-; 
which  meafures  fhall  be  kept  by  them,  without  alteration,' 
at  their  places  of  fale,  which  places  of  fale  are  declared  to 
be  the  wharfs,  warehoufes,  docks,  fheds,  cellars,  or  other 
repofitories  for  coals  of  fuch  as  are  dealers  therein :  and  air 
dealers  in  coals  who  fhall  offend  herein  fhall  forfeit  fifty 
pounds  :  and  all  perfons  who  fhall  alter  any  fuch  bufhel, 
or  other  meafure,  or  any  of  the  facks  after  they  have  been 
fealed  or  marked,  fhall  forfeit  fifty  pounds.  v 

Seil.  15.  Any  perfon  who  fhall  be  guilty  of  any  of  the 
offences  declared  by  this  aft,  and  fhall  within  fix  calendar 
months  after  fuch  offence,  make  difcovery  of  any  coal- 
owner,  proprietor  of  a  colliery,  or  of  their  agents  or  fer- 
vants,  or  of  any  of  their  fitters,  officers  or  clerks,  or  of 
any  matter  of  a  fhip,  or  of  any  lighterman,  crimp,  coal- 
faftor,  or  feller  or  retailer  of  coals,  or  other  perfon  con- 
cerned in  the  coal-trade,  who  fhall  have  committed  any 
offence  contrary  to  this  aft,  fo  as  they  be  convifted  ;  the 
perfon  making  fuch  difcovery  {hall  be  difcharged  from  the 
penalties  for  all  fuch  offences  by  him  before  that  time  com- 
mitted, and  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  fame  benefit  from  fuch 
difcovery  and  conviftion  as  any  other  perfon. 

Seil.  16.  All  penalties  in  this  aft  above  five  pounds, 
fhall  be  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  htm 
who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame  within  fix  calendar  months  after 
fuch  offence  committed,  to  be  recovered  with  double  cofts; 
by  aftion  of  debt,  &c.  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of 
record  ;  and  all  penalties  in  this  aft  under  five  pounds,  fhall 
be  recovered  by  complaint  made  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don,  or  one  juftice  of  peace  within  the  city  of  London, 
or  one  juftice  of  the  feveral  places  where  fuch  offender  fhall 
live ;  who  are  to  call  the  parties  before  them,  and  examine 
fuch  complaint  on  oath,  and  on  due  proof  thereof  made  to 
his  fatisfaftion,  to  grant  a  warrant  for  levying  fuch  forfei- 
tures ;  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  where  fuch  offence  {hall  be  committed  ; 
and  if  fuch  forfeitures  fhall  not  be  forthwith  paid,  the  fame 
fhall  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of 'goods  by  warrant  of 
the  lord  mayor,  or  fuch  juftice  of  peace;  and  for  want  of 
fufKcient  diltrefs,  the  offender  fhall  be  committed  to  the 
houfe  of  correftion  for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
and  not  lefs  than  fourteen,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour. 
Seil.  17.  This  aft  fhall  be  a  public  aft. 
Slat.  4  Geo.  If.  c.  30.  /  I.  It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  owners  of  any  fhip  employed  in  the  coal-trade,  of 
any  other  perfon,  to  give  any  direftions  to  any  matter  of 
fuch  fhip,  or  to  any  agent  employed  in  the  felling  of  coals, 
which  fhall  relate  to  keeping  turn  in  felling  or  delivering 
coals  in  the  Thames ;  and  no  matter  or  other  perfon  having 
command  of  fuch  fhip,  fhall  obey  fuch  orders,  or  kee(* 
turn  as  aforefaid  ;  upon  pain  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds, 
one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him 
who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame  within  fix  months  after  the 
offence  committed,  to  be  recovered  with  treble  cofts  by 
aftion  of  debt,  &c. 

Seil.  2.  The  matter  of  every  fhip  loaded  with  coals,  or 
other  perfon  having  charge  thereof,  fhall  deliver  to  the  pro- 
per officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  London,  -cocquets  contain- 
ing the  lading  of  fach  fhip,  within  four  days  after  the  ar- 
rival of  fuch  fhip  as  high  as  Gravefend ;  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  and  difpofed  of  in  man- 
ner before  direfted. 

Seil.  3.  This  fhall  be  a  public  aft. 
Stat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  6.  During  the  continuance 
of  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  if  any  perfon  fhall  wilfully  and  mali- 
cioufly  fet  on  fire,  or  caufe  to  be  fct  on  fire,  any  mine, 
pit,  or  delph  of  coal,  he  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Made  perpetual  by  31  Geo.  II.  c.  42.  p  6". 
Stat.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  .15.  /.  6.  If  any  buyer  or  feller  of 
coals  at  Billingfgate,  or  other  place  of  fale  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  being  required,  fhall  neglect  to  fign  the  con- 
tracts as  by  the  aft  3  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  is  direfted  ;  every  fuch 
buyer  and  feller  fhall  forfeit  fifty  pounds ;  one  moiety  to 
his  majefty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  fuch  as  fhall  fue  for1 
the  fame  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter, within  fix  months  after  fuch  offence. 
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Sett.  7.  Every  matter  of  a  (hip  carrying  coals  as  aforc- 
faid,  (hall,  after  every  voyage,  produce  to  his  owners 
(when  required)  a  copy  of  fuch  contracts  figned  by  the 
crimp  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  fuch  mailer  fhali  forfeit  fifty 
pounds  as  aforefaid. 

Setl.  8.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners  ap- 
pointed in  purfuance  of  6  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  or  any  three  of 
them,  to  admeafure  and  mark  all  waggons,  barrows,  and 
other  carriages,  ufed  in  loading  fhips  in  the  port  of  New- 
cattle  and  members  thereunto  belonging. 

Sett.  9.  This  fhall  be  a  public  act. 

Stat.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  I.  If  any  perfon  wilfully  and 
malicioufly  divert,  or  caufe  to  be  diverted,  water  from  any 
river,  brook,  water-courfe,  channel,  or  land-flood,  or 
convey  or  caufe  to  be  conveyed  water  into  any  coal-mine, 
pit,  or  delph  of,  coal,  or  into  any  fubterraneous  cavities 
or  pafTages,  or  make  any  fubterraneous  cavities,  with  de- 
fign  thereby  to  deftroy  or  damage  any  coal- work,  &c.  be- 
longing to  any  other  perfon,  or  wilfully  and  malicioufly 
deftroy  or  obftruct  any  fough  or  fewer  (which  has  been  a 
fough  or  fewer  in  common  for  fifty  years)  made  for  drain- 
ing any  coal-work,  &c.  or  attempt  any  fuch  mifchievous 
practice,  or  aflift.  therein;  every  fuch  perfon  (hall,  for  every 
offence,  forfeit  to  the  party  aggrieved  treble  damages,  and 
cofts  of  fuit,  to  be  fued  for  by  action  of  debt,  &c.  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Weftminfter. 

Sett.  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  (hall  reftrain  any  perfon, 
being  the  owner  of  any  fough,  drain,  or  fewer,  from  de- 
stroying, obftructing,  or  diverting,  any  fuch  fough,  drain, 
or  fewer,  as  he  may  now  lawfully  do. 

Stat.  i^Geo.  II.  c.  41.  /  3.  For  all  coals  which  (hall 
be  ufed  in  fire-engines,  for  draining  water  out  of  the  mines 
of  tin  and  copper  in  Cornwall,  and  for  which  duties  have 
been  firft  paid,  a  draw- back  (hall  be  allowed  of  all  fuch 
duties,  upon  proof  by  oath  before  the  cuftomer  or  col- 
lector of  the  (aid  duties,  that  fuch  coals  have  been  fo  ufed  ; 
which  draw-back  fhall  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  the  faid 
duties  to  the  perfon  fo  making  proof. 

Stat.  17  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  i.  The  juftices  of  peace  of 
the  fcveral  counties  in  England,  Wales,  and  of  Berwick, 
or  three  of  them,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  (hall 
be  impowered  to  fet  the  prices  of  coals,  called  fea -coals, 
brought  by  fea  into  any  rivers,  creeks,  or  ports,  and  fold 
by  retail  in  any  places  in  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick  ; 
and  if  any  ingrofl'er  or  retailer  of  fuch  coals  refufe  to  fell 
as  aforefaid,  the  juftices  are  to  appoint  perfons  to  enter  into 
any  place  where  fuch  coals  are  ftored ;  and  in  cafe  of  refufal, 
take  a  conftable  to  force  entrance,  and  the  faid  coals  to  fell 
at  fuch  rates,  rendering  to  fuch  ingrofl'er  or  retailer  the 
money,  charges  deducted  ;  and  if  any  action  be  commenced 
againft  the  juftice,  conftable,  or  any  perfon  for  any  thing 
done  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  the  defendant  may  plead  the 
general  iffue,  and  if  the  verdict  be  found  for  him,  (hall 
recover  his  damages  and  treble  cofts. 

Seel.  1.  No  perfon  having  intereft  in  any  wharf  ufed  for 
the  receiving  and  uttering  coals,  or  that  trades  in  the  fale 
of  coals,  (hall  act  in  the  fetting  the  price  of  coals.  See  the 
fecond  act  under  this  title. 

Stat.  19  Geo  II.  c.  35.  /  1.  There  (hall  be  erected  and 
continued  within  the  city  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  one 
public  office,  which  fhall  be  called,  The  land  coal-meters 
office  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  which  fhall 
be  managed  by  two  perfons  appointed  by  his  majefty,  who 
fhall  becalled,  The  principal  land  coal-meters  for  the  city 
and  liberty  of  Weftminfter;  and  the  office  (hall  be  kept 
open  every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  the  25th  of  March 
to  the  29th  of  September  yearly,  from  fix  to  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  one  till  eight  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
from  the  29th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  March,  yearly, 
from  feven  till  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  one  till 
eight  in  the  afternoon. 

Seel.  2.  No  perfon  fhall  be  capable  of  acting  as  one  of 
the  prencipal  land  coal-meters,  until  he  fhall  before  two 
juftices  of  the  peace  for  Weftminfter,  take  an  oath  in  the 
words  following ;  to  wit, 

I,  A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  of  my  judgment  and  ability,  execute 
the  office  of  one  of  the  principal  land  coal- meters  for  the 
city  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  and  for  that  part  of  the 
dutchy  of  Lancafter  adjoining  thereto  ;  and  for  the  feveral 


parifhes  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  St.  Maiy  le  Bon,  and 
for  fuch  part  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbcum,  as 
lies  in  the  county  of  Middlcfex.     So  help  me  God. 

Seel.  3.  It  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  principal  land  coal- 
meters,  or  any  of  them,  to  appoint  a  fufficient  number  of 
perfons  to  be  labouring  coal-meters  within  the  faid  city  and 
liberty,  and  the  aforefaid  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter, 
and  in  the  faid  parifhes,  and  the  aforefaid  part  of  the  parifh 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holbourn  ;  one  of  whom  fhall  attend 
every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  at  fuch  of  the  coal-wharfs, 
or  other  place  of  fale,  within  the  faid  limits,  at  which  he 
fhall  be  ftationed  by  the  principal  land  coal- meters,  from 
the  25th  of  March  to  the  29th  of  September,  yearly, 
from  five  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  ens  till 
eight  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  from  the  29rh  of  September 
to  the  25th  of  March,  yearly,  from  feven  tili  twelve  in 
the  forenoon,  and  from  one  till  fix  in  the  afternoon,  to 
meafure  out  the  coals  fold  at  the  wharfs  or  warehoufes, 
where  he  is  ftationed. 

Seel.  4.  No  perfon  fhall  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  la- 
bouring coal-meter,  until  he  fhall,  before  two  juftices 
of  the  peace  for  Weftminfter,  take  an  oath  in  the  words 
following ;  to  wit, 

I,  A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  I  will  duly  and  faithfully,  to 
the  beft  of  my  (kill  and  knowledge,  execute  the  office  of 
one  of  the  labouring  coal-meters  lor  the  city  and  liberty 
of  Weftminfter,  and  for  that  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Lan- 
cafter adjoining  thereto,  and  for  the  feveral  parifhes  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  for  St.  Mary  le  Bon,  and  for  fuch 
part  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew  Holbourn,  as  lies  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex;  and  will  well  and  truly,  according 
to  the  beft  of  my  (kill  and  judgment,  meafure  coals  be- 
tween buyer  and  feller,  without  favour  or  ill-will.  So 
help  me  God. 

And  the  juftices  who  adminifter  the  faid  oaths,  fhall 
certify  the  taking  thereof  to  the  general  quarter-feffions  for 
Middlefex,  there  to  remain  on  record. 

Setl.  5.  If  any  lighterman  or  other  perfon,  after  coals 
delivered  on  board  any  lighter  or  craft  of  any  fhip,  break 
bulk  before  the  time  of  delivery  at  the  wharf  in  the  abfence 
of  the  mafter,  (or  of  the  confumer  or  his  agent,  where  the 
mafter  is  not  obliged  to  attend  the  delivery)  he  fhall  for 
every  offence  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Siil.  6.  The  ftations  for  the  faid  labouring  coal-meters 
at  the  faid  wharfs,  (hall  be  varied  as  the  principal  coal- 
meters,  or  any  of  them,  think  fit. 

Sett.  7.  All  contracts  for  coals  to  be  delivered  within  the 
city  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  or  the  aforefaid  part  of  the 
faid  dutchy,  or  the  faid  parifhes,  or  the  aforefaid  part  of 
the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbourn,  directly  from  any 
lighter,  &c.  to  the  confumer  (not  being  lefs  than  five  chal- 
der)  fhall  be  for  pool  meafure,  including  the  ingrain  of  one 
chaldcr  in  every  fcore,  according  to  the  cuifom  of  the 
port  of  London,  though  the  term  of  pool  meafure  be 
omitted  in  any  written  or  verbal  contract  for  that  purpofe. 

Sett.  8.  All  coals  delivered  as  pool-meafure  at  any  wharf 
within  the  faid  city  and  liberty,  or  the  faid  part  of  the  faid 
dutchy,  (hall  be  loaded  feparately  in  the  craft  with  the  in- 
grain, and  fhall  be  fo  filled  and  delivered  without  being 
meafured  by  the  bufhel,  unlefs  the  buyer  defire  to  have  the 
fame  meafure. 

Sett.  9.  All  coals  fold  as  wharf-meafure  within  the  faid 
city  and  liberty,  or  the  aforefaid  part  of  the  faid  dutchy, 
or  the  faid  parifhes,  or  the  aforefaid. part  of  the  parifh  of 
St.  Andrew,  Holbourn,  fhall  be  meafured  in  the  prefence 
of  one  of  the  labouring  coal-meters,  as  is  directed  by 
16  and  17  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  and  the  labouring  coal-meters 
(hall  fill  up  any  bufhel  that  appears  deficient,  out  of  the 
ftock  of  the  perfon  vending  the  faid  coals. 

Sett.  10.  Four-pence  by  the  chalder,  for  every  chalder 
of  coals  fold  and  delivered  at  any  wharf  or  place  within  the 
faid  limits,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  feller  to  the  principal  land 
coal-meters,  or  to  the  labouring  coal-meters,  forthepur- 
pofes  following,  viz.  one  moiety  for  the  ufe  of  the  prin- 
cipal coal-meters,  and  the  other  moiety  for  the  ufe  of  the 
labouring  coal-meters.  And  thereupon  fuch  principal  land 
coal-meters  fhall  deliver  to  every  feller  of  fuch  coals,  or  the 
carman  who  carries  the  fame,  a  ticket  figned  by  the  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  land  coal-meters,  or  one  of  therrrj  and  counter-figned 
by  the  labouring  coal-meters  attending  the  fame ;  in  which 
(hall  be  contained  as  well  the  Chriftian  and  furname  of  the 
fellers,  as  of  the  confumers,  the  quantity  and  quality,  the 
price  per  chalder,  and  the  day  of  the  week,  month,  and 
year  of  the  fales,  delivery,  and  admeafurement,  the  amount 
of  the  metage  charge,  and  the  names  of  the  carmen  ; 
which  ticket,  the  metage  being  paid,  {hall  be  delivered  by 
the  labouring  coal-meter  counter-figning  the  fame  to  the 
carmen,  and  by  the  carman  to  the  confumer  or  his  fervant ; 
and  thereupon  he  (hall  pay  to  the  feller  the  metage  therein 
fpecified  :  and  if  the  labouring  coal-meter  counter-figning 
fuch  ticket,  (hall,  after  payment  of  the  metage,  refufe  to 
deliver  fuch  ticket  to  the  carman,  he  (hall,  for  every  fuch 
offence,  forfeit  five  pounds ;  and  if  fuch  carman  either 
alter  or  negleft  to  deliver  the  fame  ticket  to  the  confumer, 
or  to  the  fervant  who  attends  to  receive  the  coals,  he  (hall 
forfeit  for  every  fuch  offence  five  pounds. 

Sett.  II.  If  any  cart  in  which  more  than  eight  bufhels 
(hall  be  fent  from  any  place  within  the  faid  limits,  with- 
out firft  having  obtained  fuch  ticket,  the  vender  of  the  faid 
coals,  and  the  driver  of  fuch  cart,  being  convifted  by  the 
oaths  (or  if  by  quakers,  by  affirmation)  of  two  witneffes, 
before  one  juftice  of  peace  for  Weftminfter  or  Middlefex, 
(hall  for  every  offence  forfeit  as  follows,  viz.  the  vender 
fifty  pounds,  and  the  driver  five  pounds. 

Seel.  12.  If  any  meter  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  aft 
deliver  any  falfe  ticket,  or  wilfully  make  any  fatfe  meafure, 
and  be  convifted  by  the  oaths  (or  if  by  quakers,  affirma- 
tions) of  any  two  witneffes  before  any  juftice  of  peace  for 
the  faid  liberty  or  county,  he  (hall  be  incapable  of  afting 
as  a  coal-meter,  and  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Seel.  13.  No  coals  belonging  to  any  dealer  above  eight 
bufhels  under  any  one  contrail,  (hall  be  fent  from  any 
wharf  or  ftorehoufe  within  the  faid  limits,  except  in  the 
prefence  of  one  labouring  coal-meter. 

Seel.  1 4.  This  aft  (hall  not  extend  to  the  owners  of  any 
works  for  raifing  water  by  fire,  nor  who  at  any  time  have 
twenty  chalders  of  coals  or  upwards,  in  any  lighter  or  other 
crafts,  and  who  (hall  not  vend  fuch  coals,  but  they  may 
have  twenty  chalders  of  coals  or  more,  delivered  upon  the 
infpeftion  of  their  own  agent  in  the  abfence  of  a  meter, 
and  in  that  cafe  fuch  perfons  are  hereby  exempted  from 
payment  of  metage ;  and,  if  they  require  the  attendance 
of  any  meter  appointed  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  then  they 
(hall  pay  the  metage  of  four-pence  by  the  chalder. 

Seel.  15.  If  any  fuch  labouring  coal-meter  wilfully  fuffer 
any  coals  fold  as  wharf-meafure  (exceeding  the  quantity  of 
eight  bufhels)  to  be  fent  from  any  wharf  or  warehoufe 
within  the  faid  limit,  without  being  meafured  as  is  herein 
direfted,  and  give  not  information  thereof  to  the  principal 
land  coal-meters,  or  their  deputies,  at  the  faid  office  within 
two  days  after,  and  be  convifted  thereof  by  the  oaths  of 
two  witneffes,  fuch  labouring  coal-meter  (hall  from  thence- 
forth be  incapable  of  afting  as  a  labouring  coal-meter 
within  the  faid  limits,  and  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Seel.  16.  If  any  dealer  in  coals,  direftly  or  indireftly, 
give  to  any  labouring  coal-meter,  appointed  in  purfuance 
of  this  aft,  any  fee  (other  than  the  fum  of  four-pence  by 
the  chalder)  or  if  any  labouring  coal- meter,  direftly  or  in- 
direftly, receive  from  any  dealer  any  fuch  fee,  other  than 
the  fum  of  four-pence  by  the  chalder ;  every  fuch  dealer 
(hall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  fifty  pounds  ;  and  the 
labouring  coal-meter,  who  received  fuch  fee,  (hall  be 
from  thenceforth  incapable  of  afting  as  a  coal-meter  within 
the  faid  limits,  and  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Seel.  17.  If  the  driver  of  any  cart  loaded  with  coals,  or 
any  perfon  belonging  thereto,  or  employed  therewith,  de- 
liver any  coals  under  his  care,  otherwife  than  for  the  ufe  of 
the  owner,  and  be  convifted,  he  (hall,  for  every  fuch 
offence,  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Seel.  18.  If  any  perfon  be  diffatisfied  with  the  meafure 
of  any  coals  under  this  aft,  the  fame  coals  (hall  (either  upon 
acquainting  the  feller  or  the  carman,  at  any  time  during 
the  delivery  thereof,  and  before  the  carman  be  difcharged) 
be  re-meafured  either  in  the  prefence  of  a  fea  coal -meter, 
from  the  fea  coal- meters  office  in  London,  or  one  of  the 
meters,  or  their  agents  appointed  in  purfuance  of  this  aft  ; 
for  which  (hall  be  paid  four-pence,  and  no  more,  for  every 
chalder ;  and  in  cafe  the  coals  thus  remeafured,  amount  not 
to  the  meafure  for  which  they  were  originally  fold,  they 


are  hereby  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  law  for  offehce9 
of  this  fort. 

Seel.  19.  After  notice  given  in  writing  to  the  feller  of 
fuch  coals,  or  to  the  carman,  and  whilft  fuch  coals  remain 
in  either  of  their  poffeffion,  of  fuch  diffatisfaftion,  fuch 
feller  or  carman  (hall  not  leave  the  cart  in  which  fuch  coals 
are  laden,  but  (hall  remain  with  the  fairfey  and  take  care 
both  of  the  coals  and  cart,  till  a  meter  appointed  in  purfu- 
ance of  this  aft  can  be  procured  to  re-meafure  fuch  coals ; 
and  they  are  on  notice  delivered,  or  left  at  the  office  in 
writing,  in  any  of  the  office  hours,  to  attend  for  that 
purpofe. 

Setl.  20.  No  perfon  who  (hall  be  a  feller  of  coals,  at 
dealer  in,  or  employed  in  the  carrying  of  coals,  or  a  wharf- 
inger, or  entered  in  any  wharf,  (hall  be  capable  of  afting 
either  as  a  principal  or  labouring  coal-mafter. 

Seel.  7.1.  The  penalties  impofed  by  the  aft  (hall  be  re- 
covered and  applied  for  the  purpofes  following,  viz.  fuch 
of  the  penalties  as  exceed  5I.  by  aftion  of  debt,  &c.  in 
any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter;  one  moiety  of 
which  penalties  (that  is,  where  each  of  them  exceed  5  1.) 
fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  other  moiety 
(with  cofts)  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfon  whofnall  inform  or 
fue :  and  all  other  penalties  (hall  be  received  by  way  of 
complaint  unto  any  juftice  of  peace  for  Weftminfter  or 
Middlefex,  who  (hall  call  the  parties  before  him,  and  ex- 
amine fuch  complaint  upon  oath  (or  upon  affirmation,  in 
the  cafe  of  quakers)  and  upon  proof  grant  a  warrant  for 
levying  fuch  penalties,  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  in  which  fuch  offences  are  committed  ;  and  in  cafe 
fuch  penalties  be  not  after  conviftion  forthwith  paid,  they 
(hall  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods  of  the  offenders 
by  warrant  of  fuch  juftice,  and  for  want  of  fufficient  d'v- 
ftrefs  fuch  offenders  fhall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of 
correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  and  not 
lefs  than  fourteen  days,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour. 

Seel.  22.  If  any  perfon  fo  convifted  think  himfelf  ag- 
grieved, he  may  appeal  to  the  general  quarter  feffions  for 
Middlefex,  next  after  fuch  conviftion  (but  not  after- 
wards) and  that  feffions  (hall,  at  the  next  feffion  after 
bringing  fuch  appeal,  finally  determine  the  fame ;  and  if 
the  appellant  fhall  not  make  good  his  appeal,  or  profecute 
the  fame  with  effeft,  the  feffion  (hall  award  cofts,  to  be 
then  with  the  penalty  adjudged  on  fuch  conviftion  paid  to 
the  informer,  and  for  want  thereof  commit  the  perfon  ap- 
pealing to  the  common  gaol  of  Middlefex,  there  to  re- 
main until  he  pay  fuch  cofts  and  penalty  ;  but  in  cafe  the 
appellant  make  good  his  appeal,  and  be  acquitted  of  his 
conviftion,  the  fame  court  (hall  award  to  fuch  appellant 
reafonable  coft,  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  on  whofe  infor- 
mation fuch  conviftion  was  founded  j  and  for  want  of 
fuch  payment  fhall  commit  fuch  informer  to  the  common 
gaol  of  Middlefex,  thereto  remain  until  he  pay  the  cofts 
fo  awarded  ;  but  no  conviftion  by  virtue  of  this  aft  (hall 
be  quafhed  for  want  of  form  only. 

Seel.  23.  No  writ  of  certiorari  fhall  iffue  to  remove 
the  record  of  any  conviftion  or  proceeding  therein,  in  pur- 
fuance of  this  aft,  into  any  court  of  record  at  Weftmin- 
fter. 

Seel.  24.  If  any  aftion  be  brought  for  any  thing  done 
in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  the  fame  (hall  be  commenced 
within  fix  months  after  the  faft,  and  be  laid  in  Middle- 
fex, and  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  if 
the  plaintiff  be  non-fuited,  &c.  the  defendant  (hall  have 
full  cofts. 

Seel.  25.  This  aft  (hall  be  deemed  a  public  aft. 
Seel.  26.  This  aft  fhall  continue  for  three  years  from 
the  24th  of  September  1746,  and  from  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

Continued  to  the  24th  of  June  1759,  by  31  Geo.  If. 
cap.  35.  fie.  4.  and  for  feven  years  more,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  feffion,  by  32  Geo.  II.  cap.  27./.  2. 

Stat.  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  37./  1.  No  officer  of  the  cu- 
ftoms  in  Great-Britain  (hall  clear  outwards,  any  (hip 
wherein  coals,  culm,  or  cinders  fhall  have  been  exported 
from  Great-Britain  to  any  place  beyond  the  feas,  nor 
grant  any  warrant,  cocquet  or  other  difpatch  for  the  clear- 
ing outwards  either  for  a  coafting  or  foreign  voyage  any 
fuch  (hip,  or  for  the  loading  on  board  therein  any  goods, 
nor  permit  any  fuch  (hip  to  go  out  of  any  port  in  Great- 
Britain, 
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Britain,  until  all  the  duties  payable  for  fuch  coals,  &c- 
exported  beyond  the  feas  in  fuch  {hip  the  laft  preceding 
voyage,  be  paid  ;  or  until  an  authentic  certificate  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  colleftor,  cuftomer  and  comptroller, 
or  other  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  where  the 
coals  tic.  fo  exported  were  firft  (hipped,  fignifying  that 
the  faid  duties  are  paid,  be  produced;  and  every  officer 
afting  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  this  aft,  (hall  for  every 
fuch  offence  forfeit  100  1.  to  his  majefty,  to  be  recovered 
by  bill,  &c.  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in 
the  exchequer  at  Edinburgh  refpeftively,  wherein  no  ef- 
foin,  fhall  be  allowed. 

Setl.  1.  If  any  aftion  be  commenced  for  any  thing  done 
in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral ifTue,  and  if  the  plaintiff  be  non-fuited,  &c.  the  de- 
fendant lhall  recover  treble  cods. 

Seel.  3.  If  any  matter  or  other  perfon  taking  charge  of 
any  vefTels  whereon  coals,  culm,  or  cinders  are  laden  in  any 
port  in  Great-Britain,  in  order  to  be  carried  coaft-wife  to 
fome  other  port  within  the  realm,  or  having  given  bond 
accordingly,  proceed  with  his  faid  loading  of  coals,  &c.  to 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  there  unlade  and  difpofe  of  the 
fame,  not  being  compelled  by  ftrefs  of  weather  or  other 
lawful  neceflity,  he  (hall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit 
for  every  chalder  of  coals,  &c.  fo  exported  contrary  to  this 
aft,  five  (hillings,  over  and  above  all  duties  payable  for 
the  fame ;  to  be  recovered  by  aftion  of  debt,  &c.  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  exchequer  at 
Edinburgh  refpeflively,  wherein  no  effoin,  &c.  fhall  be 
allowed  ;  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfon  as  fhall  inform  or  fue. 

Stat.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  f.  4.  If  either  of  the  principal 
land  coal  meters  appointed  by  virtue  of  19  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
negleft  to  ftation  labouring  coal -meters  at  the  wharfs,  and 
at  the  times  by  the  faid  aft  direfted,  he  fhall  for  every  fuch 
offence  forfeit  ten  pounds ;  and  if  any  labouring  coal- meter 
fo  ftationed,  (hall  not  attend  and  perform  his  duty,  he 
fhall  for  every  fuch  offence  forfeit  forty  {hillings,  which 
penalties  fhall  be  recovered  and  applied  as  any  other  pe- 
nalty is  direfted  by  the  faid  aft. 

Stat.  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  fed.  28.  There  fhall  be  paid 
to  his  majefty  for  every  chalder  of  coals,  Newcaftle-mea- 
fure,  {hipped  for  exportation  beyond  the  feas,  except  to 
Ireland,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  or  his  majefly's  plantations,  an 
additional  duty  of  four  fhillings ;  and  after  the  fame  rate  for 
any  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  over  and  above  the  duties  now 
payable:  to  be  collefted  and  paid  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
under  fuch  penalties  as  the  former  duties  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  coals. 

Seel.  29.  The  monies  arifing  from  the  additional  duty, 
and  paid  into  the  exchequer,  fhall  be  entered  apart  from 
all  other  monies  ;  and  {hall  be  part  of  the  fund  eftablifhed 
by  this  aft. 

'  Stat.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  /  1.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
perfon  during  fifteen  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament,  to  export  any  quantity 
of  culm  to  Lifbon  in  Portugal,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of 
one  fhilling  for  every  chalder,  NewcafUe-meafure,  and 
after  that  rate  for  any  greater  or  leffer  quantity  ;  fo  as  the 
exporter  before  the  loading  of  fuch  culm,  become  bound, 
with  other  fufficient  fecurity,  in  treble  the  value,  to  the 
commiffioners,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  belonging 
to  the  port  where  fuch  culm  is  {hipped  (who  have  hereby 
power  to  take  fuch  fecurity  in  his  majefly's  name,  to  his 
ufe,  and  for  which  fecurity  no  fee  fhall  be  given)  that  fuch 
culm  fhall  be  landed  at  Lifbon  in  Portugal,  and  not  elfe- 
where;  and  that  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  feal  of 
the  Britifh  conful-general,  or  deputy-conful,  refiding  at 
Lifbon,  fhall,  within  twelve  calendar  months  from  the 
date  of  the  faid  bonds  (danger  of  the  feas  excepted)  be  re- 
turned to  the  officers  who  took  the  faid  bonds,  that  fuch 
culm  hath  been  landed  at  Lifbon  ;  and  in  cafe  the  fliip  in 
which  any  culm  is  put  on  board,  for  which  fuch  fecurity 
ought  to  be  given,  go  out  of  the  port  before  fuch  fecurity 
is  given,  the  fhip  and  the  culm  therein,  or  the  value,  {hall 
be  forfeited,  and  may  be  recovered ;  one  moiety  to  the  ufe 
of  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  perfon  who  will 
feize,  inform,  or  fue. 

Sefl.  2.    The  faid  duty  on  culm  exported  to  Lifbon  fhall 
be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  fuch  penalties,  as 
the  duties  payable  upon  the  exportation  of  coals. 
4<J. 


Sal.  3.  If  any  aftion  be  commenced  for  any  thing  done 
in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral ifTue,  and  if  the  plaintiff  be  nonfuit,  &c.  the  defen- 
dant fhall  recover  treble  cofts. 

Stat.  32  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /.i.  If  the  driver  of  any  cart 
loaded  with  coals,  or  any  perfon  belonging  thereto,  or  cm- 
ployed  therewith,  deliver  or  fuffer  to  be  delivered  from 
fuch  cart  any  coals  under  his  care,  otherwife  than  for  the 
ufe  of  the  owner,  and  be  convifted,  as  in  the  19  Geo.  If, 
c.  35.  is  mentioned;  he  fhall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  be 
publicly  whipt,  or  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correftion 
for  three  months. 

Sett.  2.  In  cafe  any  perfon  be  difTatisfied  with  the  mea- 
fure  of  any  coals,  and  fuch  coals  be  re-meafured,  in  purfuance 
of  the  19  Geo.  If.  c.  35  and  upon  fuch  re-meafuring  fall 
fhort  of  the  quantity  for  which  the  fame  were  originally 
fold  and  meafured;  then  the  principal  coal-meter  fhall,  for 
every  bufhel  which  they  fall  fhort,  forfeit  forty  fhillings, 
to  be  recovered  and  applied  as  the  penalties  inflifted  by  the 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

Sed.  3.  If  any  labouring  coal-meter  deliver  a  ticket  for 
any  quantity  of  coals,  without  having  feen  the  meafuring 
of  the  whole  quantity  exprefTed  in  fuch  ticket,  the  prin- 
cipal coal- meters  {hall  forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered 
and  applied  as  the  penalties  inflifted  by  the  19  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
and  every  labouring  coal-meter  fo  offending,  upon  com- 
plaint to  a  juftice  of  peace  for  Weftminfter  or  Middlefex, 
and  upon  proof  to  his  fatisfaftion,  fhall  be  committed  to 
the  houfe  of  correftion,  and  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  and  fhall  be  for 
ever  incapable  of  afting  as  a  labouring  coal-meter  under 
this  aft. 

Seel.  4.  After  the  24th  of  December,  1759,  all  facks 
made  ufe  of  for  the  carriage  of  coals,  within  the  limits 
mentioned  in  3  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  par.  67.  {hall  be  four  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-fix  inches  in  breadth 
after  they  are  made;  nor  fhall  any  of  lefs  dimenfions  be 
fealed  or  marked  at  Guildhall  in  London,  or  the  Exchequer- 
office  at  Weftminfter  :  and  if  any  perfon  dealing  in  coals 
within  the  limits  aforefaid,  ufe  facks  of  any  lefs  dimenfions 
than  before  direfted,  every  fuch  perfon  fhall,  for  every 
offence,  forfeit  forty  {hillings,  to  be  recovered  and  applied 
as  the  penalties  inflifted  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

Sed.  5.  If  any  perfon  as  a  labouring  coal-meter  fuffer 
any  coal-facks  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  carriage  of  coals, 
lefs  than  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  breadth, 
within  fide  the  fack,  or  negleft  to  perform  his  duty  at  the 
wharfs,  as  in  the  19  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  is  direfted,  he  fhall, 
for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  forty  fhillings,  to  be  reco- 
vered and  applied  as  the  penalties  inflifted  by  the  faid  aft. 

Seil.  6.  Such  juftice  upon  every  fuch  complaint  is  to 
fummon  the  parties  before  him,  and  to  examine  fuch  com- 
plaint upon  oath,  (or  affirmation  if  the  witnefs  be  a  quaker) 
and  upon  proof  of  fuch  offence  to  his  fatisfaftion,  to 
grant  a  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  fuch  offender  to 
the  houfe  of  correftion,  there  to  be  dealt  with  as  afore- 
faid. 

Seel.  7.  After  the  commencement  of  this  aft,  none  of 
the  provifions  made  by  the  19  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  or  by  this 
aft  relating  to  the  payment  of  any  fums  of  money  for  the 
admeasurement,  or  infpeftion  of  the  admeafurement  of 
coals,  or  to  the  punifhment  of  any  dealer  in  coals  or  carter, 
on  account  of  fending  coals  from  any  place  within  the  li- 
mits aforefaid,  fhall  be  in  force ;  except  where  the  buyer 
fhall  have  fignified,  by  notice  in  writing,  to  one  of  the 
principal  coal-meters,  or  one  of  the  labouring  coal-meters, 
his  defire  to  have  the  attendance  of  a  coal-meter  to  infpeft 
the  admeafurement  of  his  coals;  and  where  a  coal-meter 
fhall,  purfuant  to  fuch  notice,  attend  and  infpeft  the  ad- 
meafurement of  the  whole  quantity  of  fuch  coals. 

Seel.  8.  The  19  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  continued  by  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  and  24  Geo.  II.  c.  57.  and  31  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  and 
all  the  provifions  in  the  faid  afts  which  are  now  in  force 
(other  than  fo  far  as  any  of  them  are  varied  by  this  aft) 
ihall  be  put  in  execution  during  the  continuance  of  this 
aft  ;  and  this  aft  fhall  take  effeft  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1759,  for  feven  years  next  coming,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  feffion  of  parliament ;  and  fhall  be  a  public  aft. 

Stat.  33  GW.  11.  c\  15.  f.  1.    If  any  perfon  have  occa- 

fion  to  carry  any  culm  to  be  ufed  for  the  burning  of  lime 

in  any  veffels  not  exceeding  thirty  tons  burthen,  from  any 
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place  within  the  port  of  Milford,  or  the  limits  thereof,  to 
any  other  place  within  the  counties  of  Pembroke,  Car- 
marthan,  Cardigan,  or  Merioneth ;  the  matter  of  fuch 
veffel  may  applv  to  the  collector  of  the  faid  port,  or  his  de- 
puty, for  a  fufferance  to  fhip  fuch  culm  ;  and  the  faid  col- 
lector, or  his  deputy,  are  to  grant  every  fuch  mafter  a 
fufferance  accordingly,  in  which  fhall  be  inferted  the  quan- 
tity of  culm  fo  to  be  fhipped  ;  and  the  officer,  to  whom  the 
fufferance  fhall  be  directed,  is  to  attend  the  fhipping  of  all 
the  culm  expreffed  in  the  fufferance,  and  to  certify  on  the 
back  of  the  fufferance  the  quantity :  and  the  mafter  or 
owner  fhall  pay  to  the  collector  one  (hilling  for  every  chal- 
der  of  fuch  culm  :  and  the  collector,  or  his  deputy,  fhall, 
upon  receipt  of  fuch  duty,  grant  a  certificate  under  the  feal 
of  his  office  to  fuch  mafter,  fetting  forth  the  quantity  of 
culm  fhipped,  and  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  ;  and  fuch 
certificate  fhall  be  a  clearance  for  fuch  veffel  to  any  place 
within  the  counties  aforefaid  ;  for  which  certificate  it  fhall 
he  lawful  for  fuch  collector,  or  his  deputies,  to  receive  one 
fhillina:,  and  no  more;  and  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
faid  collector,  or  any  other  officer,  to  take  any  other  fee. 

Self.  2.  The  mafter  of  every  fuch  veffel,  on  board 
whereof  any  culm  fhall  have  been  fhipped  within  the  limits 
aforefaid,  fhall,  upon  his  return  to  Milford,  make  oath, 
before  the  colleftor  of  the  faid  port,  or  his  deputy,  of  the 
place  where,  and  the  time  when,  he  landed  his  former 
cargo  of  culm ;  and  fuch  mafter  fhall  not  be  permitted  to 
Clip  any  other  cargo  of  culm  until  he  have  made  oath  as 
aforefaid  :  and  in  cafe  fuch  mafter  fhall  fraudulently  change 
either  his  own  name  or  the  name  of  the  veffel,  to  prevent 
a  difcovery  of  the  place  to  which  he  carried  his  former 
cargo  of  culm,  and  fhall  be  convifted,  either  upon  con 
feflion,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  any  juftice 
of  peace  of  the  county  where  the  offence  fhall  be  com- 
mitted, he  fhall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  five  pounds ; 
and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  collector,  or  any  perfon 
he  fhall  appoint,  to  feize  fuch  veffel,  and  detain  the  fame, 
until  the  faid  five  pounds  be  paid,  and  the  charges  of  feiz- 
ing  and  detaining;  which  penalty  of  five  pounds  fhall  be 
applied  as  other  penalties  by  the  laws  relating  to  the 
cuftoms. 

Seel.  3.  Whenever  any  culm  fhipped  at  any  place  within 
the  limits  aforefaid,  for  which  the  duty  hath  been  paid, 
fhall  be  loff,  proof  being  made  upon  oath  before  the  col- 
lector of  fuch  port  or  his  deputy,  fuch  collector  or  his  de- 
puty fhall  permit  the  owner  to  fhip  the  like  quantity  of  culm 
duty  free,  and  without  any  charge  other  than  the  fee  of 
one  fhilling. 

By  $Geo.\\\.  From  and  after  the  firft  of  June,  1765,  the 
following  additional  duties  are  to  take  place,  viz.  four 
fhillings  per  chaldron  on  all  coals  fhipped  for  exportation 
to  parts  beyond-feas,  except  to  Ireland,  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
and  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America. 

By  6  Geo.  III.  in  regard  to  the  due  admeafurement  of 
coals,  fo  much  of  the  aft  19  Geo.  II.  as  was  not  altered  by 
aft  32  Geo.  II.  together  with  the  laft  mentioned  aft,  are 
further  continued  to  the  24th  of  June,  1780. 

By  6  Geo.  III.  Theprefent  method  of  loading  coal-fhips, 
in  the  ports  of  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  being  found  in- 
convenient to  the  coal-trade,  for  remedy  thereof  it  is  hereby 
enafted,  That,  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  June,' 17  66,  all 
fitters,  agents,  or  others,  vendingfea-coals,  and  loading  fhips 
with  the  fame,  at  the  ports  of  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland, 
are  to  keep  regular  and  true  lifts  of  fhips  entered  at  their 
refpeftive  offices  for  loading  of  all  fuch  coals  as  they  ufually 
vend  ;  which  lifts  are  to  be  hung  up  or  placed  in  fome  con- 
ipicuous  part  of  the  refpeftive  offices,  in  order  that  the 
fame  may  be  infpefted  by  any  mafter  or  mate  of  a  fhip  ap- 
plying for  the  fame ;  and,  when  the  mafter  or  mate  of 
any  fhip  which  fhall  then  be  paft  or  within  two  miles  of 
Tinmouth-bar,  or  within  two  miles  of  the  port  or  har- 
bour of  Sunderland,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  fhall  apply  to  the 
office  of  any  fuch  fitter,  agent,  or  vender  of  coals,  and 
make  a  lender  in  cafh,  or  in  bank  poft-bills,  payable  feven 
days  after  fight,  to  the  amount  of  the  coals  at  the  refpec- 
tive  prices  the  feveral  forts  of  fuch  coals  are  then  fold  at, 
together  with  the  ufual  charges  of  carrying  the  fame  from 
the  ftaiths  to  the  fjiip;  fuch  fhip  is  to  be  immediately  en- 
tered in  the  lilt  of  fuch  fitter,  &c.  next  after  the  laft  fhip 
which  fhall  then  be  entered  in  fuch  lift,  and  is  to  be  loaded 
in  its  due  turn  :  or,  if  the  mafter  or  mate  of  any  fhip, 


who  fhall  fo  apply  within  the  port  of  Newcaftle,  pro- 
duces lightermen's  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  to  a  fufficienl 
amount,  and  defires  time,  not  exceeding  two  hours  after 
the  bank  at  Newcaftle  is  open,  in  order  to  convert  the  fame 
into  cafh,  fuch  fhip  is  neverthelefs  to  be  immediately  en- 
tered upon  fuch  lift ;  and  if  the  money,  or  fuch  bank  polt- 
bills  as  aforefaid,  to  the  amount  of  the  loading  of  coals, 
and  the  charges,  fhall  be  brought  or  tendered  to  the  faid 
fitter,  &c.  within  the  time  aforefaid,  fuch  fhip  is  to  have 
the  fame  turn  as  it  would  have  been  intitled  to  if  cafh  had 
been  tendered  on  the  firft  application. 

A  fhip  is  to  be  loaded  with  the  fitter  or  agent,  &c.  wich 
whom  it  is  entered  ;  and,  if  a  mafter  or  mate  chufes  to  al- 
ter the  fort  of  coals  for  exportation,  he  is  at  liberty  fo  to 
do,  provided  he  loads  with  the  fame  fitter,  &c.  at  the 
ufual  price. 

A  fitter  not  keeping  fuch  lift,  or  refufing  infpeftion 
thereof,  or  not  loading  upon  the  conditions  aforefaid,  or 
caufing  unneceffary  delay,  forfeits  one  hundred  pounds; 
and  a  mafter,  afting  contrary  to  the  rules  here  prefcribed, 
forfeits  a  like  fum. 

No  fitter  of  the  port  of  Sunderland  fhall  be  obliged  to 
take  upon  his  lift,  or  load  in  turn,  any  fhip  exceeding 
the  burden  of  fixteen  keels ;  and,  when  the  owner  or 
mafter,  having  the  care  of  any  fhip  entered  in  fuch  lift, 
fhall  have  taken  in  as  many  coals  in  the  faid  harbour  as  he 
fhall  think  fit,  every  fuch  fitter  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  load 
the  next  fbip  in  turn  on  his  lift,  within  the  faid  harbour, 
and  fo  on  until  fome  one  or  more  of  fuch  fhips  fhall  have 
failed  out  of  the  faid  harbour  into  the  road,  which  fhips 
fhall  then  be  loaded  up  in  the  faid  road  in  turn  as  they  ftand 
in  fuch  lift,  as  foon  as  the  weather  will  permit;  and  the 
owner  or  mafter,  having  the  care  of  any  fuch  fhip  lb  lying 
and  loading  up  in  the  road,  fhall  be  anfwerable,  to  the 
fitter  loading  up  fuch  fhip,  for  the  lofs  or  damage  of  any 
keel  or  keels,  and  the  coals  on  board  them,  fent  off  to  load 
up  fuch  fhip,  as  has  been  cuftomary. 

And  whereas  the  iron  manufafture  near  Newcaftle,  be- 
longing to  Meff.  Crowley  and  company,  have  large  ftand- 
ing  contrafts  for  ferving  his  majefly's  navy  with  ftoies  of 
fundry  kinds ;  and  that  their  three  fhips  (about  one  hundred 
and  fixty  tons  burden  each)  which  bring  a  few  coals  at 
bottom,  may  not  be  detained,  which  may  be  of  great  de- 
triment to  the  government  fervice,  they  are  hereby  ex- 
cepted, and  permitted  to  have  what  coals  they  want  for 
ballad,  while  they  are  employed  in  the  above  fervice,  as 
foon  as  they  have  occafion  to  order  them,  without  waiting 
their  turn  in  rotation. 

This  aft  is  to  continue  in  force  for  feven  years,  and,  as 
a  public  aft,  is  to  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  as  fuch  by 
all  judges,  juftices,  &c.  without  fpecially  pleading  the 
fame. 

COAL-CRIMPS.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  faftors,  who 
fell  fhip-  loads  of  coals  by  commiffion  to  wholefale  dealers, 
as  wharfingers,  lightermen,  &c.  They  take  one  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards  with  an  apprentice,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
chiefly  that  of  a  clerk;  and  ought  therefore  to  write  a 
good  running-hand,  and  to  be  well  verfed  in  accompts. 
To  thefe  clerks,  when  out  of  their  time,  they  give  fifty 
pounds  a  years  and  upwards. 

COAL-MERCHANT.  The  cial-merchant  contrafts 
for  coals  being  brought  to  the  port  of  London,  and  fells 
them  to  private  families  and  retail  dealers  ;  but  never  lefs 
than  a  chaldron  at  a  time.  They  take  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  pounds  with  a  clerk,  who  muft  be  mafter  of  his 
pen  ;  and,  as  they  muft  give  credit,  require  a  confiderable 
fum  to  carry  on  trade  for  themfelves. 

COASTS,  under  this  denomination  are  comprehended 
the  coajis  of  Jfrica,  of  Spanifb  dmerica,  in  the  North  and 
South-Seas,  of  Coromandel,  Malabar,  of  Pefcherie,-^&&1$ 
India,  which  may  be  feen  under  their  refpeftive  articles. 

COASTING,  is  that  part  of  navigation,  where  the 
places  affigned  are  at  no  great  diftance,  fo  that  a  fhip  may  fail 
within  fight  of  land  or  foundings. 

In  order  to  perform  this  part  of  navigation,  there  arc 
required,  the  compafs,  a  lead,  or  founding  line,  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  coafts. 

COBALT,  a  ponderous,  hard,  foffile  fubftance,  al- 
moft  black,  emitting  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell  when 
burnt,  often  mixed  with  copper,  and  fometimes  with  filver. 
See  Arsenic. 
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C0B1LE,  Covib,  or  Coude,  a  long  meafure  ufed 
in  feveral  parts  of  India,  being  unequal  and  varying  as  the 
aune  does  in  Europe.  At  Surat,  Monf.  Tavernier  makes 
it  two  feet  and  fixteen  lines,  and  it  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  tafots,  each  tafot  a  trifle  more  than  an  inch. 

COCHIN,  a  kingdom  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which 
commences  where  Cranganorends,  had  two  capitals  diftin- 
guifhed  likethofeof  Cranganor,  and  Cochin  of  the  Portu- 
gueze,  and  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  January,  1667. 

COCHINEAL,  a  drug  in  many  refpects  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  kermes ;  and  though  properly  an  animal, 
it  has,  like  the  other,  had  the  fortune  to  be  long  accounted 
a  vegetable  production. 

Cochineal,  as  we  meet  with  it  in  the  fllops,  is  a  fmall 
body  of  an  irregular  figure  :  it  is  always,  however,  oblong, 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  other ;  it 
is  marked  with  feveral  tranfverfe  furrows  like  the  incifures 
on  the  backs  of  the  generality  of  infects.  It  is  very  light, 
and  of  a  friable  texture,  eafily  crumbled  to  pieces  between 
the  fingers.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  purplifh,  almoft  black 
on  the  furface,  and  a  fine  ftrong  crimfon  within.  Some 
of  it  is  of  a  dufky  grey  on  the  furface,  with  a  mixture  of 
red  in  it,  and  this  is  generally  found  to  be  the  very  fineft 
of  all.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Mexico,  where  it  is  col- 
lected in  very  great  quantities. 

We  have  difcovered  fo  much  of  cochineal,  as  to  find, 
by  expanding  its  parts  in  water,  and  viewing  it  with  a  mi- 
crofcope,  that  it  is  an  infect  of  a  fomewhat  oval  figure, 
with  fix  lags,  and  a  probofcis  at  its  head  deftined  for  fuck- 
ing the  juices  of  the  plant  it  lives  on  ;  that  its  body  confifts 
of  feveral  rings  like  thofe  of  moft  other  infects,  and  that 
it  has  many  other  effential  parts  of  the  animals  of  this  clafs. 
Befides,  we  find  by  depofitions  taken  in  a  judicial  way  be- 
fore a  magiftrate,  that  it  is  an  infect  of  the  viviparous  kind, 
and  one  of  thofe  that  undergo,  no  changes,  never  appearing 
in  any  other  than  the  form  we  fee  it  in,  if  it  were  not  fo 
much  injured,  as  it  ufually  is,  in  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Reamur  examined  cochineal,  and,  after  having 
eftablifhed  his  clafs  of  gallinfects,  creatures  that  appear  to 
be  the  leaft,  eftablifhes  a  fecond  clafs  nearly  approaching 
to  the  former,  but  one  degree  at  leaft  above  them  in  their 
approaches  to  the  characters  of  animal  life,  which  he  calls 
progallinfects.  They  pafs  a  great  part  of  their  life  fixed 
immoveably  to  fome  part  of  a  plant  as  the  gallinfects  do, 
but  they  never  lofe  their  figure  like  thofe  creatures. 

Of  this  clafs  is  the  cochineal,  an  infect  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  as  an  article  of  trade,  that  it  is  not  left  to  breed  at 
random,  but  regular  care  is  taken  of  it,  and  the  niceft 
management  applied  to  every  feafon  and  circumftance  of 
its  growth. 

The  plant  on  which  the  cochineal  is  naturally  found,  and 
on  which  the  Spaniards  raife  it,  is  defcribed  by  all  the  bo- 
tanical writers  under  the  name  of  opuntia  major.  This 
plant  entirely  confifts  of  leaves,  which  are  oval  thick  bo- 
dies, joined  end  to  end,  and  running  into  ramifications  by 
means  of  new  ones  which  grow  outfidewife.  The  flower 
is  moderately  large ;  the  fruit  refembles  our  fig  in  fhape,  and 
is  full  of  a  crimfon  juice,  which  tinges  the  urine  of  the 
fame  colour,  alter  eating  it.  It  is  evidently  to  this  pur- 
ple juice,  that  the  cochineal  infects,  which  feed  on  this 
plant  alfo,  owe  their  colour. 

The  Mexicans  plant  the  opuntia  all  about  their  habita- 
tions for  the  fake  of  the  cochineal,  of  which  they  make 
feveral  collections  in  the  year.  When  the  rainy  feafon 
approaches,  they  know  their  collecting  cochineal  is  over 
that  year  ;  they  therefore  cut  off  the  pieces  of  the  opun- 
tia, on  which  there  are  any  confiderable  number  of  the 
cochineal  infects,  that  are  not  yet  arrived  at  their  full 
growth  ;  thefe  they  carry  into  their  habitations,  and  place 
them  carefully  out  of  the  way  of  all  harm.  The  pieces  of 
the  opuntia  thus  cut  ofF  remain  fucculent  for  the  whole 
rainy  feafon,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  infects  are 
found  fo  well  grown,  that  they  are  ready  to  bring  forth 
their  young. 

The  people  now  prepare  for  multiplying  thefe  for  next 
year's  crop ;  they  make  little  kinds  of  nefts,  either  of 
mofs,  or  the  thready  matter  of  their  cocoa-nuts,  or  the  like ; 
into  each  of  thefe  nefts  they  put  twelve  or  fourteen  infects, 
and  then  carry  them  out  and  place  them  between  the 
leayes  of  the  opuntia,  the  plantations  of  which  they  take 


care  to  have  at  that  time  in  very  good  order.  The 
prickles  of  the  opuntia  make  thefe  nefts  eafily  fixed,  and 
in  this  manner  they  people  their  whole  plantations  in  a 
few  days ;  though  the  quantity  is  not  fmall  that  they  thus 
place  upon  them  ;  for  thefe  very  cochineals  of  the  nefts 
make  their  firft  crop,  which  is  gathered  not  long  after. 
They  allow  between  thirty  and  forty  infects  to  the  joint- 
ing of  every  leaf  of  the  plant  to  the  next. 

The  free  air  has  fuch  an  effect  on  thefe  infects,  that, 
within  three  or  four  days  after  being  expofed  to  it,  they 
bring  forth  their  young.  Every  mother  produces  feveral 
thoufands,  as  fmall  as  the  minuteft  mite.  The  young 
infects  leave  the  nefts  after  a  little  time,  and  run  about  the 
plant ;  they  foon  fix  themfelves,  but  they  always  choofe 
the  moft  fucculent  parts  of  the  plant,  and  thofe  leaft  ex- 
pofed to  the  wind  ;  where  they  remain  fixed  till  they 
have  acquired  their  full  growth,  and  are  ready  to  bring 
forth  young.  In  all  this  time  they  never  erode  the  leaves, 
they  only  fuck  part  of  the  juices  by  means  of  their  pro- 
bofcis. In  the  colder  countries  they  always  cover  with 
matting  for  fome  time  the  plants  on  which  the  nefts  are, 
and  where  the  young  infects  are  fixing  themfelves. 

Multitudes  of  infects  feed  on  the  cochineal  in  its  fixed 
ftate  ;  but  the  people  who  raife  them  are  at  infinite  pains 
to  keep  the  plants  clear  of  all  other  befides  themfelves. 
The  ants  are  very  fond  of  being  about  them,  but  it  is 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  extravafated  juice  of  the  plants 
found  near  the  wounds  they  make  in  them.  The  firft 
crop  of  cochineal  is  that  of  the  parent  animals  in  the  nefts, 
which  is  a  gathering  very  eafily  made.  When  they  have 
brought  forth  their  young,  they  die  there,  and  there  is  no 
more  trouble  than  taking  the  nefts  ofF  the  plant  and 
fhaking  them  out. 

The  fecond  gathering  is  of  the  infects  brought  forth  by 
thefe  ;  this  is  about  three  months,  more  or  lefs,  after  the 
former.  The  Indians  brum  thefe  off  the  plants  with  a 
pretty  ftifF  hair  pencil,  and  catch  them  as  they  fall.  In 
this  fecond  gathering  they  are  very  careful  not  to  ftrip  the 
plants  wholly  of  the  infects,  leaving  a  great  many  of  the 
old  ones  :  and  they  never  difturb  the  young  already  pro- 
duced by  the  others.  The  third  crop  is  furnifhed  by  thefe 
young  ones,  and  thofe  produced  by  the  parent  animals  left 
there.  This  happens  at  about  three  months  after ;  at 
which  time  thefe  young  ones  are  full  grown,  and  are  ga- 
thered as  the  former,  only  leaving  a  flock  behind.  Not 
long  after  this,  ufually  comes  on  the  rainy  feafon.  The 
young  infects,  brought  forth  by  thofe  they  leave  on  the 
plants  at  the  third  gathering,  are  what  they  find  on  the 
leaves  which  they  at  this  time  cut  off  and  preferve,  to 
furnifh  three  or  four  fucceflive  crops  the  enfuing  year. 

They  make  the  laft  gathering  when  they  cut  ofF  the 
leaves  for  houfing.  They  are  not  at  the  pains  to  diflodge 
them  fingly  with  a  pencil,  but  brufh  over  the  whole 
plants  carelefsly,  fo  that  there  fall  many  fragments  of  the 
fpines,  &c.  with  the  cochineal;  and  this  is  mixed  with  the 
old  and  young  of  various  fizes  :  this  is  of  much  lefs  value 
than  the  other  more  carefully  picked  cochineal,  and  the 
Spaniards  call  it  Granilla.  The  parent  animals  of  the 
former  gatherings  would  live  many  days  after  they  were 
diflodged,  and  bring  forth  their  young,  which  would  get 
away  in  great  quantity,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  weight  of 
the  cochineal  be  loft  :  to  prevent  this  the  Indians  deftroy  the 
creatures. 

Some  do  it  by  plunging  the  bafket,  in  which  they  are, 
into  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  expofing  it  to  the  fun  to 
dry  them.  Others  have  a  coarfe  fort  of  oven  built  on 
purpofe,  called  temifcales,  into  which  they  put  the  cochineal 
as  foon  as  gathered,  and  give  juft  heat  enough  to  kill  them. 
The  Indian  women  have  a  kind  of  flat-ftone,  under  which 
they  kindle  a  fire,  and  place  their  cakes  of  maize  bread  on  ; 
thefe  they  call  comales,  and  fome  ufe  them  to  kill  the 
infects. 

The  difference  in  colour  of  the  cochineal  we  receive 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  different  methods  of  killing  the 
infects,  and  the  different  degree  of  heat  the  Indians  ven- 
ture to  give  them.  The  cochineal,  while  living,  is  ufually 
covered  with  a  downv  matter  like  our  gallinfects.  Thofe 
killed  in  hot  water  lofe  a  great  part  of  that  powder.  Thofe 
killed  in  the  temifcales  retain  this  powdery  matter,  and  be- 
come of  a  greyifh  co!ourr  mixed   with    crimfon;    and,- 
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finally,  that  which  is  dried  on  the  baking-ftones,  runs  a 
great  hazard  of  being  burnt,  and  generally  becomes 
blackifh.  The  Spaniards,  who  are  very  nice  in  their 
di(lin£tions  of  the  cochineal,  call  that  killed  in  water,  and 
which  has  loft  its  greynefs,  renegrida  ;  that  .killed  in  the 
temifcales,  from  its  marbled  appearance,  jafpeada;  and 
the  laft,  which  is  generally  overbaked  and  blackifli, 
nigra. 

Four  pounds  weight  of  the  dead  parent  animals  of  the 
fhft  crop  dry  to  one  pound  ;  and  three  pounds  frefti  of  the 
oiher  crops  generally  afford  one  pound  dry. 

The  fecundation  .of  the  cochineal  infect  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  kermes,  and  all  others  of  the  gallinfedt  and 
piogallinfect  clafs.  All  the  creatures  fixed  on  the  opuntia, 
and  gathered  for  cochineal,  are  females.  The  males  are 
quite  different  animals,  being  little  flies  no  way  refembling 
the  cochineals,  though  produced  |by  the  fame  mothers. 
Theft,  it  is  firmly  believed,  impregnate  the  cochineals. 

By  carefully  foaking  a  large  cochineal  m  warm  water,  we 
not  only  fee  all  the  parts  of  an  animal,  but  by  gently  preffing 
it  one  may  force  out  of  its  body  a  number  of  red  granules, 
I'/hich,  when  clofely  examined,  prove  to  be  embryos. 
This  may  be  feen  in  the  picked  fpecimens  of  the  fine 
mefteque  cochineal,  but  vaftly  better  in  fome  of  the  larger 
fpecimens  picked  from  among  the  wild  cochineal,  as  it  is 
called.     This  is  a  mixture  of  fmall  and  large  grains. 

The  quantity  of  cochineal  brought  annually  into  Europe 
is  faid  to  be  no  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  thoufand 
weight :  of  which  the  Spanifh  flota,  Mr.  Neufville  ob- 
ferves,  brings  between  two  and  three  thoufand  ferons,  each 
feron  containing  from  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  two 
hundred  pounds  weight ;  the  veffels  which  precede  the  flota 
are  charged  with  from  feven  to  fourteen  hundred  ferons  each ; 
the  Englifh  Affiento-company  imported  a  large  quantity ; 
befides  other  (hips  from  the  fame  part  of  the  world  are 
occafionally  loaded  with  large  quantities  of  it.  At  a  mo- 
derate computation,  four  thoufand  and  eighty  of  thefe  infects 
go  to  the  ounce,  and  confequently  fixty-five  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  to  the  pound  :  what  an  immenfe  num- 
ber then  is  it  that  is  collected  of  thefe  little  creatures  every 
year  ? 

It  is  a  very  lingular  circumftance  attending  cochineal, 
that  it  is  not  liable  to  decay.  Cochineal  preferved  in  a  box, 
with  no  particular  care  at  all,  will  keep  ever  fo  long  un- 
hurt ;  and  after  ever  fo  great  a  time,  is  as  fit  for  all  pur- 
pofes  either  of  dying  or  medicine,  as  at  firft. 

Mr.  Neufville,  before-mentioned,  procured  fome  cochi- 
neal which  had  remained  in  a  ftore-houfe  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  was  then  perfectly  good. 

Cochineal  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  pof- 
feffes  much  the  fame  virtues  with  kermes ;  it  is  efteemed  a 
great  cordial,  fudorific,  alexipharmic,  and  febrifuge ;  but 
to  malfe  it  fingly  a  remedy  fpr  all  kinds  of  fevers,  the  ma- 
lignant ones  not  excepted,  is  carrying  its  praife  a  great 
deal  too  far.  Hernandez  tells  us,  that  the  Indians  ufe  it 
as  an  aftringent,  mixing  it  in  powder  with  ftrong  vinegar. 
It  is  greatly  ufed  by  the  painters  and  dyers,  the  high  crim- 
fon  colour  it  affords  being  fcarce  equalled  by  any  thing, 
and  making,  according  to  their  different  management  of 
it,  all  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  red. 

Since,  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  we  have  fo 
greatly  extended  our  acquisitions  in  America,  efpecially 
on  the  continent ;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  the  late  Spanifh 
Florida  is  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  it  is  now 
judged,  that  fome  of  our  own  poffeffions  will  furnifli  us 
with  this  very  important  article,  ufed  in  the  fcarlet  dye, 
and  other  kinds  of  red  dyes.     See  Dyeing. 

Cochineal  may  be  imported  from  any  port  in  Spain,  by 
any  perfon  refiding  in  his  majefty's  dominions,  or  in  any 
fhip  belonging  to  any  place  in  amity  wjth  his  majefty. 
6  Ann.  c.  33.     12  Ann.  c.  18.  /  3. 

May  be  imported  till  the  29th  of  September,  1760,  and 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  felfion  of  parliament,  by 
any  perform  in  any  fhip  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  or  to 
any  kingdom  or  ftate  in  amity  with  his  majefty,  from  any 
place  whatfoever.  I  Geo.  I.  c.  40.  /.  I.  1 2  Geo.  I.  £.25. 
/  I.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /.  2.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  3.  14  Geo.  II. 
c.  34.  /  2.    20  Geo.  II.  c.  47.  /  7.   2jGeo.  II.  c.  18.  /  2. 

CO'CHINCHINA.  This  kingdom  is  feated  between 
thofe  of  Camboya  and  Tunquin,  on  a  gulph  bearing  its 
name;  its  length  is  about  a  hundred  and  ten  leagues, 
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and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  only  ten,  twenty,  of 
twenty-five  at  moft;  and  notwithftanding  its  fmall  extent* 
it  has  the  kingdoms  of  Chiampaand  Thien  for  tributaries, 
where  it  carries  on  a  very  great  commerce. 

Its  chief  foreign  trade  is  that  of  China  and  Japan,  car- 
ried on  by  the  Chinefe  fettled  here,  or  thofe  of  Canton. 
The  European,  efpecially  the  Dutch,  load  many  mer^ 
chandizes  here;  the  French  have  hardly  any  of  their 
nation  here  hut  rniffionaries.  The  commodities  ex- 
tracted of  the  growth  of  the  place  are  gold,  (which 
comes  from  the  mines,  or  duft  collected  in  the  gravel 
from  fome  rivers)  calembac-wood,  which  grows  in  the 
kingdom  of  Champoa,  from  whence  they  can  only  brino- 
it  to  Cochinchina,  and  which  fells  for  its  weight  in 
gold,  even  on  the  fpot ;  pepper  is  alfo  extracted  from 
hence,  and  fent  to  China;  filks  gathered  in  fuch  quan- 
tities, that  even  the  cordage  of  their  gallies  and  fiftiermen's 
nets  are  made  of  it ;  taffeties,  which  are  the  only  fluffs 
made  here ;  fugar,  lhipped  commonly  for  Japan  ;  wax, 
areca  and  betel ;  rice,  with  which  many  fhips  are  annually 
loaden  ;  in  fine,  thofe  birds-nefts  fo  much  efteemed  by  all 
the  Indians,  as  a  falutary  food,  which  ferve  them  at  once 
both  for  aliment  and  regale. 

COCKEIN,  an  imaginary  fpecie,  ufed  in  Japan,  in 
accounts,  like  the  piftole  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  being 
in  value  about  ten  livres,  as  the  Carolus  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

COCKET.  When  the  goods  you  intend  to  export  are 
made  up  in  the  packages  you  think  proper,  whether  in 
bales,  bags,  boxes,  cafes,  or  in  any  other  manner,  you  muff, 
carry  the  true  contents  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  by  a  bill  of 
entry  like  the  following  one,  viz. 


In  the  Mary,  Jofeph  Thomas,  for  Lifbon. 


T.S. 


Two  cafes  of  hats,  viz. 
N°  I.  qt.    90  dozen. 
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Cafes  2         108  dozen. 


T.  S.  Two  trunks  of  ftockings. 
N°  1.  qt.    82  dozen. 
2 32 

Trunks  2         1 14  dozen. 


Of  thefe  bills  you  muft  write  feven,  and  act  with 
them  as  directed  for  the  bills  inwards ;  and  on  having  fa- 
tisfied  the  cuftoms,  you  will  have  a  fmall  piece  of  parch- 
ment called  a  cocket,  which  teftifies  your  payment  thereof, 
and  all  duties  for  fuch  goods ;  and  having  marked  and 
numbered  your  goods,  you  indorfe  the  fame  on  the. back 
of  the  cocket  and  of  your  fhipping-bill,  mentioning  the  true 
contents  of  each  bale,  &c.  This  cocket  and  fhipping-bill 
you  muft  give  to  the  fearcher,  with  his  fee ;  and  after  pay- 
ing the  wharfage  and  porterage  of  your  goods,  you  may 
fhip  them  off ;  and  take  care  that  you  remind  the  perfon 
who  carries  them  on  board,  to  bring  you  the  mate's  receipt 
for  them,  which  you  deliver  to  the  captain  when  he  figns 
your  bills  of  loading. 

The  form  of  a  cocket. 

Know  ye,  that  T.  S.  Ind.  for  108  dozen  of  hats,  and 
114  dozen  of  (lockings,  in  the  Mary,  Jofeph  Thomas 
Mafter,  for  Lifbon,  paid  all  duties.  D^ted  Auguit  30, 
1766. 

On  the  back  of  the  cocket  write  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  alfo  the  quantity  of  the  goods  contained  in  l\te  cocket; 
thus, 

N°  1.  1  Cafe  qt.  90  dozen  of  hats. 

T   q           2.  1  Cafe  qt.  18  dozen  of  hats. 

.1.  1  Trunk  qt.  82  dozen  of  hofe. 

2.  I  Trunk  qt.  32  dozen  of  hofe. 

If  feveral  forts  of  goods  are  exported  at  once,  of  which 
fome  are  free,  and  others  pay  cuftoms,  the  exporter  muft 
have  two  cockets,  and  therefore  muft  make  two  entries, 

one 


COD 


COD 


one  for  the  goods  that  pay,  and  the  other  for  thofe  that  do 
not  pay,  cultom.     See  Certificate. 

COCAS,  or  Coco,  the  fruit  of  ja  tree  growing  in 
Malabar. 

The  tree  grows  generally  ftrait,  without  any  branches, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  It  bears  on  the  top  twelve  leaves 
nearly  ten  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad,  which  the  in- 
habitants ufe  to  cover  their  houfes,  &c. 

From  this  tree  the  Indians  extract  a  liquor,  which  they 
call  furi,  of  a  grateful  tafte,  and  when  drank  in  quantity, 
intoxicates.  They  alfo  prepare  from  it  a  vinegar,  and  a 
fpecies  of  fugar,  called  jagra. 

The  tree  bears  fruit  twice  a  year,  and  thofe  fometimes 
twice  as  big  as  a  man's  head.  While  the  nuts  are  new, 
and  the  bark  tender,  they  yield  half  a  pint  of  a  clear  cool- 
ing water;  which  in  a  little  time  becomes  firft  a  white, 
foft  pulp,  and  at  length  condenfes,  and  aflumes  the  tafte 
of  the  nut. 

COCOA-NUTS.    See  Cacao. 

Cocoa-nuts  muft  be  entered  and  warehoufed  at  importa- 
tion, in  like  manner  as  coffee  and  tea  ;  and  if  intended  to 
be  made  into  chocolate,  muft  be  entered  with  the  refpec- 
tive  collector  of  the  inland  duties  (as  a  charge  upon  the  im- 
porter and  buyer) ;  who  is  to  certify  fuch  entry  to  the  ware- 
houfe-keeper,  whereupon  they  are  to  be  delivered,  with  a 
permit  figned  by  the  officer  there  attending,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  officer  where  intended  to  be  carried. 

But  if  intended  for  exportation  may  be  delivered,  upon 
fufficient  fecurity  given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cufloms. 
10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  26,  30. 

Dealers  therein  not  to  difpofe  of  lefs  than  28  lb.  at  any 
one  time,  and  to  enter  down  the  Chriftian  and  fur-names, 
and  places  of  abode,  of  all  perfons  to  whom  any  cocoa-nuts 
are  fold,  on  forfeiture  of  20 1.  for  every  pound  of  cocoa-nuts. 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /  29. 

Such  account  to  be  produced,  when  requefted  by  the 
officers  of  the  inland  duties  on  chocolate,  who  may  infpedf. 
and  perufe,  &c.  the  fame,  on  forfeiture  of  20 1.  for  every 
time  refufed. 

Shells,  or  hufks,  imported  without  the  nuts  thereunto 
belonging,  are  feizable  by  officers  of  cuftoms  or  excife, 
with  bags,  boxes,  or  package  containing  the  fame.  After 
leizure,  to  be  condemned,  and  deftroyed,  or  difpofed  of 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  commiffioners  of  cuftoms 
or  excife.     4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  f.  14. 

The  officer  difcovering  the  fame,  to  be  rewarded  in  any 
fum  not  exceeding  twenty  fhillings  per  hundred  weight. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /.  12.     See  Coffee,  Arrack. 

COD.  The  fifhery  of  frejb-cod  is  in  the  Bay  of  Canada, 
on  the  great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  about  the  Ifle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  Ifle  of  Sable.  The  fifhery  elfewhere  is  in- 
confiderable.  The  veffels  are  double-decked,  and  carry 
from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

The  moft  eflential  part  of  the  fifhery  is,  to  have  a  mafter 
who  knows  how  to  cut  up  the  cod,  one  who  is  fkilled  to 
take  the  head  off  properly,  and,  above  all,  a  good  falter, 
on  which  the  preferving  of  them,  and,  confequently,  the 
fuccefs  of  the  voyage,  chiefly  depends. 

Its  is  faid  the  Bifcayans,  fiftiing  for  whales,  difcovered 
firft  the  greater  and  lefler  Cod-Bank,  a  century  before  Chri- 
ftopher  Columbus's  expedition,  as  well  as  Canada,  and  the 
new  land  of  Bacalao,  or  Cod  fijh;  and  that  it  was  a  Bif- 
cayan  Newfoundlander  who  firft  reported  it  to  Columbus, 
according  to  feveral  cofmographers.  See  the  article  Biscay, 
and  remarks  thereupon. 

Others  afcribe  the  difcovery  of  it  to  a  native  of  St. 
Malo,  named  James  Cartier,  who  is  faid,  ineffeft,  to  have 
directed  the  Bretons  to  it.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain,  fince  this  difcovery,  all  the  European  nations 
that  trade  by  fea,  have  efteemed  a  difcovery  of  this  impor- 
tant nature  the  moft  certain  and  advantageous  branch  of 
trade. 

This  great  Bank  is  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  New- 
foundland, about  one  hundred  and  fifty  long,  and  fifty 
broad. 

The  beft  feafon  is,  from  the  beginning  of  February  to 
the  end  of  April ;  the  fifh,  which  in  the  winter  retire  to 
the  deepeft  water,  coming  then  on  the  banks,  and  fattening 
extremely. 

What  is  caught  from  March  to  June  keeps  well;  but 
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thofe  taken  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  when  it  is 
warm  on  the  banks,  are  apt  to  fpoil  foon. 

Every  fifher  takes  but  one  at  a  time ;  the  moft  expert 
will  take  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  in  a 
day:  but  that  is  the  moft,  the  weight  of  the  fifh,  and  a 
great  coldnefs  on  the  bank,  fatiguing  very  much.  It  is 
falted  dire&ly :  when  the  head  is  taken  off,  and  it  is  opened 
and  gutted,  the  falter  flows  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hold,  head  to  tail,  in  beds  a  fathom  oc  two  fquare,  laying 
layers  of  fait  and  fifh  alternately,  but  never  mixing  fifh 
caught  on  different  days.  When  they  have  lain  thus  three 
or  four  days,  to  drain  off  the  water,  they  are  replaced  in 
another  part  of  the  fhip,  and  falted  again  ;  after  which  they 
are  no  more  meddled  with. 

They  are  differently  forted,  according  to  the  places 
where  they  are  delivered  and  fold. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  the  French  are  now 
abfoiutely  deprived  of  the  powerful  fortifications  of  Cape- 
Breton,  and  of  the  poffeffion  of  all  Canada  and  its  depen- 
dencies ;  and  are  now  intitled  to  no  poffeflions  contiguous 
to  Newfoundland,  except  the  very  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's and  Miquelon,  and  which  the  fixth  article  of  the  treaty 
fays,  "  That  the  king  of  Great-Britain  cedes  the  iflands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full  right,  to  his  moft 
Chriftian  majefty,  to  ferve  as  a  fhelter  to  the  French  fifher- 
men  ;  and  his  faid  Chriftian  majefty  engages  not  to  fortify 
the  faid  iflands,  to  ere£t  no  buildings  upon  them,  but 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  filhery,  and  to  keep  upon 
them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  the  police." 

Great-Britain  enjoying  by  the  faid  treaty,  at  prefent,  the 
full  right  of  poffeffion  of  all  other  places  adjacent  to  the 
Newfoundland  fifheries,  and  France  poffeffing  only  the 
before- mentioned  two  very  fmall  iflands,  and  thofe  under 
fuch  reftriftions  and  limitations  as  the  treaty  has  provided; 
there  does  not  feem  any  great  likelihood  that  it  will  foon 
be  in  the  power  of  the  French  to  difturb  the  Britifh  fub- 
jedls  in  this  part  of  North-America.  We  feem  to  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  France  in  thofe  parts  but  their  fmug- 
gling  trade;  and  the  fame  treaty  having  reftrained  them 
from  fifhing  within  a  certain  diftance  from  the  coafts,  a 
proper  care  taken  on  our  parts  to  keep  guarda  coftas  there, 
may  pretty  effeitually  prevent  fuch  practices.  A  vigilant 
look-out,  to  oblige  the  French,  at  firft,  to  adhere  invio- 
lably to  the  treaty,  will  deter  them  from  any  very  detri- 
mental praftices  of  this  fort;  and  if  they  fhould  here 
grofsly  deviate  from  the  fenfe  of  the  treaty,  it  feems  now 
to  be  in  the  power  of  this  nation  tochaftife  them  for  fo  do- 
ing, without  much  expence  at  any  time,  and  that,  per- 
haps, by  depriving  them  of  the  right  of  fifhing  at  or  near 
Newfoundland  at  all.  I  cannot  therefore  but  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  fo  wife  and  politic  a  kingdom  will  be  cautious 
in  the  fteps  they  fhall  take,  left  they  fhould  for  ever  here- 
after be  excluded  from  the  Newfoundland  -fifheries.  This 
will  prove  a  check  upon  them  :  for  they  are  fo  extremely 
fenfible  of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  this  fifhery,  and 
fo  very  intent  upon  purfuing  it,  that,  from  their  firft  at- 
tempts to  make  themfelves  confiderable  at  fea,  they  have 
had  it  perpetually  in  view.  They  firft  obtained  leave  to 
fifh,  upon  paying  a  duty  of  five  fhillings  per  cent.  After- 
wards they  got  that  acknowledgment  relinquifhed.  Not 
content  with  this,  they  went  further  ftill ;  they  procured 
a  ceflion  to  be  made  to  them  of  the  Ifland  of  Cape-Breton, 
a  maiden  fifhery,  that  had  fcarce  ever  been  touched  before ; 
whereas  that  of  Newfoundland  is  greatly  exhaufted,  and 
alfo  feveral  iflands  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence.  Still  dif- 
contented,  they  further  obtained  the  liberty  of  curing  and 
drying  their  fifh,  fetting  up  ftages,  and  reforting  to  our 
ifland  of  Newfoundland,  during  the  time  it  is  of  any  ufe 
to  refort  thither,  that  is,  during  the  fifhing  feafon.  Thev, 
indeed,  delivered  us  up  the  poffeflions  of  Placentia,  and 
fome  other  places  in  Newfoundland  ;  but  they  took  care 
to  have  a  much  better  place  yielded  to  them  in  lieu  thereof; 
with  this  extraordinary  favour  to  them  more  than  to  us, 
that  they  have  the  liberty  granted  them  to  frequent  our 
ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  ereft  ftages,  &c.  but  we 
had  not  the  privilege  allowed  us  of  doing  the  fame  on  any 
of  their  iflands,  or  on  the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton,  which 
they  had  exprefs  permiffion  granted  them  to  fortify  as  they 
pleafed.     See  Fish. 
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COFFEE,  the  berries  of  a  fhrub  common  in  Arabia 
Felix. 

Coffee  is  rather  ufed  as  a  food  than  as  a  medicine;  yet  it 
has  many  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  a  fruit  approaching  to  an 
oval  or  femioval  form;  fmaller  than  a  horfe-bean,  and  is 
of  a  remarkably  tough,  clofe,  and  hard  texture.  It  is 
prominent  on  one  fide,  and  flatted  on  the  other;  and  all 
along  the  middle  of  (his  flat  part  there  runs  a  deep  and 
large  furrow.  It  is  moderately  heavy,  hard  to  cut  or  break 
before  it  is  roafted,  and  is  of  a  pale  greyifh  colour,  fome- 
times  with  an  admixture  of  greyifh.  We  have  properly 
two  fpecies  of  coffee  brought  into  the  fhops ;  the  one  is 
thicker,  heavier,  and  paler,  which  comes  from  Mocha; 
the  other  is  thinner,  and  generally  of  a  greyifh  caft ;  this 
is  brought  from  Grand  Cairo.  Both  forts  have  the  fame 
qualities ;  and  neither  of  them  have  much  fmell  till  roafted ; 
both  are  of  a  farinaceous  leguminous  tafte,  while  raw. 

Coffee  is  to  be  chofen  firm,  folid,  and  large,  fufEciently 
dry,  and  of  no  bad  fmell;  what  is  damp  or  mufty,  if  not 
too  far  gone,  may  be  fometimes  reduced  to  a  tolerable  ftate 
in  the  roafting  ;  but  it  is  never  equal  to  the  more  perfeft 
kind. 

Coffee  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
even  to  the  Arabian  writers :  the  earlieft  knowledge  of  it 
is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ftanding;  and  it  has 
not  been  ufed  a  third  part  of  that  time  in  Europe.  The 
coffee  was  fome  time  known  before  we  knew  any  thing  of 
the  tree  which  produced  it.  We  owe  the  real  knowledge 
of  it  to  the  Dutch,  who  procured  fome  flips  of  the  tree  to 
be  fent  from  Mocha,  and  propagated  it  in  the  Amfterdam 
garden,  fince  which  time  it  has  been  brought  into  many 
other  parts  of  Europe;  and  at  prefent  is  not  uncommon  in 
our  own  ftoves. 

It  is  a  fhrub  of  the  number  of  the  pentandria  monogynia 
of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  orbores  fruclu  dlpyrino  of  Mr.  Ray. 
It  was  firft  well  defcribed  by  Juflien,  under  the  name  of 
jafminum  Arabicum  lauri  folio  cujus  femen  apud  nos  coffe  dl 
citur.  In  Arabia  Felix  and  /Ethiopia,  the  coffee-tree  is 
full  of  flowers  and  fruit  all  the  year  round  ;  they  gather 
the  berries  twice  or  three  times  in  the  year  ;  they  lay  them 
in  the  fun  till  dried,  and  then  the  pulp  and  the  fkin  eafily 
feparate  from  the  feeds  on  rubbing.  The  reafon  of  their 
not  growing  when  fown  is  only  this,  that  it  is  neceflary  to 
have  them  perfectly  ripe,  and  to  plant  them  immediately 
from  the  tree.  Coffee,  diflilled  by  the  retort,  yields  firft 
an  infipid  and  inodorous  phlegm  ;  then  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  an  auftere  and  fubacid  liquor  i  after  this,  another  liquor, 
acid  and  auftere,  containing  both  an  acid  and  an  uri 
nous  fait ;  and,  finally,  a  thick  oil  like  butter,  nearly  t&ree 
ounces  from  the  pound.  The  remainder  in  the  retort, 
burnt  and  lixiviated,  will  yield  an  alcaline  fait  about  three 
drachms  to  the  pound. 

The  virtues  of  coffee,  as  a  medicine,  are  ftomachic  and 
aperient ;  the  beft  method. of  taking  it  is  in  the  ufual  way 
of  decoftion,  as  we  drink  it  for  pleafure.  It  is  found  to 
afliftdigeftion,and  to  be  good  againft  flatulencies,  and  a  cuf- 
tomary  conftant  drinking  of  it  to  be  of  fervice  againft  ha- 
bitual fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,.  and  againft  fleepy  difor- 
ders  of  many  kinds  :  it  attenuates  and  diffolves  the  infpif- 
fated  humours,  and  always  proves  diuretic,  and  fometimes 
gently  cathartic.     Hill. 

Coffee  muff,  be  exported  in  the  original  package,  or 
package  containing  the  fame  quantity,  or  not  under  four 
hundred  weight,  with  the  fame  marks  and  numbers  as  at 
firft  entry  ;  unlefs  exported  to.  Ireland,  or  the  Britifti  plan- 
tations. 5  Geo.  I.  c.  II.  /  10.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  f.  8. 
2  Geo,  II.  c.  28.  /  3. 

And  cocoa-nuts  may  be  garbled  in  the  warehoufes  from 
dirt,  ftones,  &c.  10  Ann,  c.  26.  /.  34.,  45.  10  Geo.  I. 
c.  10.  /.  26. 

Tea,  chocolate,  and  cocoa-nuts. — Sellers  and  dealers  in 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  or  makers  or  fellers  of  chocolate, 
before  the  faid  goods  are  taken  into  cuftody,  are  to  enter 
(in  writing)  at  the  next  office,,  the  warehoufes,  &c.  in- 
tended to  be  made  ufeof;  upon  forfeiture  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  befides  the  goods  and  package.  10  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 
/  10. 

Not  to  be  brought  into  fuch  warehoufes,  tilt  notice  be 

given  to  the  officer  of  that  divifion,  with  a  certificate  from 

the  officer   from    whence  brought,  that  the  inland  duties 

have  been  paid  for  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  that  the  cocoa- 
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nuts  have  been  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe ;  upon  fotfri- 
ture,  and  treble  the  value,  befides  the  package.  10  Geo,  I. 
c.  10.  /.  11. 

Not  to  be  fold  but  in  a  warehoufe,  &c.  and  entered  as 
aforefaidy  or  a  warehoufe  approved  of  by  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  for  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  upon  for- 
feiture, and  treble  the  value,  befides  the  package.  10  Geo.  I. 
c.  10.  f.  14. 

Officers  in  the  day-time  may  enter  warehoufes,  and  take 
an  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  ;  the  proprietors  So 
be  affifting,  and  to  keep  juft  weights  and  fcales.  Oppofing 
officers,  neglefting  to  provide  juft,  or  keeping  falfe  weights 
and  fcales,  or  not  affifting  the  officer,  the  forfeiture  is  one 
hundred  pounds.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  12-. 

Concealed,  with  intention  of  fraud,  forfeited,  with  treble 
the  value,  together  with  the  package.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 

/  39-  , 

Upon  an  officer  of  the  inland  duty's  oath,  of  fufpicion 
of  concealment,  made  before  the  comnriflioners,  or  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  they  may,  by  warrant,  impower  him 
at  any  time  (but  if  in  the  night,  with  a  conftable)  to  enKr 
into  any  warehoufes,  and  feize  all  fuch  concealed  goods  as 
forfeited,  together  with  the  package.  Officers  obftrufted, 
the  forfeit  is  one  hundred  pounds.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  13. 

Coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  cocoa-nuts. — The  quantity 
fold  exceeding  fix  pounds  weight,  the  officer  of  that  divifion 
to  give  a  certificate  to  the  officer  where  intended  to  be  re- 
moved, exprefling  the  quantity,  buyer  and  feller,  and  tefti- 
fying  the  payment  of  the  duties.  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10. 
feci.  15,  35. 

Removed  without  fuch  certificate,  forfeited,  with  the 
package. 

The  certificate  to  limit  the  time  it  is  to  continue  in  force. 
10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  16. 

Sold  or  confumed  in  quantities  under  fix  pounds  weight, 
the  dealers  to  keep  an  account  daily,  in  a  book  provided 
by  the  commiffioners  of  the  inland  duties;  which,  when 
filled  up,  is  to  be  returned  upon  oath,  and  another  new 
one  granted.  The  faid  books  to  lie  open  to  be  perufed  by 
the  officers.  Upon  refufal  or  negleft,  the  offender  to  for- 
feit one  hundred  pounds.      10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  /.  35. 

Another  book  to  be  kept  for  quantities  above  fix  pounds 
weight,  which  muff,  not  be  removed  without  a  permit, 
exprefling  the  quantity,  quality,  feller,  buyer,  place,  and 
payment  of  duty,  or  that  they  were  condemned  as  forfeited. 
10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  /  35. 

More  than  fix  pounds  weight  found  in  the  cuftody  of 
the  keeper  of  any  public  houfe,  fjaop,  &c.  fuch  perform 
to  be  deemed  dealers  within  the  meaning  of  this  and  the 
aft  10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.     11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  /.  4. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  inland  duties,  affaulted  or 
obflrufted  in  the  feizure,  the  goods  refcued,  or  the  package 
damaged  after  feizure;  the  offender  to  forfeit  fifty  poundj. 

10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  40. 

Officers  to  take  an  oath  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their 
office.     10  Geo.  1.  c.  10.  /  43.     See  Arrack. 

Cffee,  tea,  and  chocolate. — Oaths  enjoined  on  the  fealers 
or  dealers,  relating  to  their  trade  and  entries,  by  10  Geo.  L 
c.  10.  may  be  adminillered  by  fuch  perfon  as  the  commif- 
fioners fhall  appoint  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  by 
the  colleftors  and  fupervifors  in  other  parts  of  Great-Britain. 

11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  /.  11. 

Upon  an  officer's  oath  of  fufpicion  of  untrue  entries,  the 
commiffioners,  or  a  juftice  of  peace,  to  fummon  the  dealers, 
with  their  entry-books,  and  examine  them  upon  oath. 
The  penalty  for  neglefting  or  refufing  attendance  twenty 
pounds,     ii  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  /  12. 

Coffee,  tea,  and  Cocoa-nuts. — Security  given  for  the  ex- 
portation may  be  difcharged  by  certificate  of  their  being- 
landed  in  foreign  parts,  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief 
magiftrates,  or  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  two  known 
Britifh  merchants  there  refiding;  or  upon  proof  that  they 
were  taken  by  enemies,  or  perifbed  at  fea.  10  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 
/  26,  30. 

Coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa-nuts — Not  entered  and  ware- 
houied,  to  be  deemed  as  run,  and  unlawfully  imported  ; 
and  may  be  feized,  with  the  package  and  carriages,  &c. 
10  Ann.  c.  26.  /.  35.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  27. 

Payment  of  the  duties,  or  the  lawful  condemnation,  as 
forfeited  :  difputed,  proof  to  lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer. 
io  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  /  28. 

Warehoufe- 
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Warehoufe-keepers,  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  officer  of  the  inland 
duties  there  attending,  each  to  keep  books  of  all  coffee,  &c. 
brought  in  and  carried  out,  with  the  particular  quantities 
for  home-confumption,  exportation,  and  remaining;  and 
to  tranfmit  an  account  in  writing,  and  upon  oath,  every 
fix  months,  to  their  refpe£tive  commiffioners ;  who,  in 
one  month  after,  are  to  caufe  the  faid  warehoufes  and  ac- 
counts to  be  infpefted.  Warehoufe-officers  offending, 
rendered  incapable,  and  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds. 
10  Ann.  c.  26.  /.  36.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  /  29. 

Proprietor  and  inland  officer  to  affix  a  feparate  lock  upon 
each  warehoufe,  and  the  officers  to  attend  at  all  reafonable 
times  to  admit  the  proprietors  to  view,  fort,  or  remove 
their   goods.       10  Ann.   c.  26.  /  37.      10  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 

/•  30> 

Not  lefs  than  a  hundred  weight  of  each  fort  to  be  deli- 
vered out  of  a  warehoufe  at  any  time;  unlefs  brought  in, 
or  fold  in  lefs  quantities.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  f.  34. 

Coffee,  and  tea — To  be  warehoufed  at  importation,  and 
may  be  exported  upon  fecurity. 

Seized  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  London,  or  Edin- 
burgh, and  condemned,  are  to  be  there  publicly  fold. 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /  1. 

Seized  in  any  other  ports ;  after  condemnation,  are  to 
be  brought  to,  and  publicly  fold  in  London  or  Edinburgh. 
12  Gee."!,  c.  28.  /  I. 

The  feizer  to  be  allowed  one-third  part  of  the  full  fum 
fold  for,  free  from  all  charges  of  condemnation  and  fale. 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  28./  2< 

Coffee-berries. — Roafting-houfes,    with   proper   attend 
ance,  to  be  provided  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  inland 
duties ;  to  which  the  berries  are  to  be  carried,  with  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  payment  of  duty :  for  the  roafting  whereof, 
to  pay  eioht  {hillings  per  hundred  weight.    10  Geo.  Ii  c.  1  o. 

/•3'- 

But  if  the  proprietors  fend  a  roafter,  then  to  pay  only 

three  {hillings  per  hundred   weight.       10  Geo.  I.    c.  10. 

Roafted  for  fale  elfewhere  than  in  fuch  houfes,  forfeited, 
with  five  {hillings  for  every  pound  weight.     10  Geo.  I. 

<■  l°-  /•  33- 

Officers  not  attending  the  roafting,  forfeit  for  the  firft 

offence  ten  pounds,  and  for  the  fecond  twenty  pounds,  and 

rendered  incapable.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  /.  34. 

Coffee-roajled. — Butter,  lard,  greafe,  water,  or  other 
materials  mixed  therewith,  to  increafe  the  weight,  the  pe- 
nalty one  hundred  pounds.  5  Geo.  1.  c.11.  f.  23.  1 1  Geo.  I. 
c.  30.  /  9. 

Coffee,  tea,  brandy,  rum,  or  other  foreign  excifeable 
liquors,  feized  after  the  24th  of  June,  1726,  the  refpe£tive 
commiflioners  may  caufe  the  fame  to  be  proceeded  againft, 
according  to  the  feveral  laws  now  in  force.  \7.Geo.  I. 
c  28.  /  1. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  others,  are  not  intitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  feizures,  unlefs  notice  be  given  to  the 
next  officer  of  excife,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  fei- 
zure,  who  mult  take  an  account  of  the  fpecies  and  quan- 
tities.    12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /  6. 

Such  goods  not  to  be  removed  without  a  permit  figned  by 
the  officer  of  excife  or  inland  duties,  upon  penalty  of  fei- 
zure  by  any  other  officer.     12  Gee.  I.  c.  28.  /  6. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  inland  duties,  are 
not  to  deal  or  trade  therein,  upon  forfeiture  of  office,  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  rendered  incapable.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28. 
feci.  7. 

No  coffee  may  be  put  on  board  any  veflel  in  his  majefty's 
plantations  in  America,  till  the  planter,  or  his  known 
agent,  has  made  oath  in  writing,  before  two  juftices  of  the 
peace  near  the  place  where  it  grew,  that  it  is  actually  of 
the  growth  and  produce  of  fuch  planter's  or  grower's  plan- 
tation, lying  in  the  diftridt,  divilion,  or  parifh  of 
within  the  ifland  or  colony  of  ;  which  oath 

mult  be  produced  to  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  naval- 
officer,  by  the  perfon  who  enters  the  coffee,  before  the 
{hipping  thereof  for  Great-Britain  ;  who  is  alfo  to  make 
oath  before  the  faid  officers,  that  it  is  the  veiy  fame  coffee 
mentioned  in  the  planter's  oath.  A  certificate  of  which 
muft  be  delivered  by  the  faid  officers  to  the  commanders  of 
theveflelson  which  the  coffee  is  to  be  (hipped,  who  is  like- 
wife,  before  clearing  his  veflel,  to  make  oath,  that  he  has 


received  fuch,  and  no  other  coffee  on  board,  and  that  he 
will  take  no  other  on  board  before  his  arrival  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  make  a  report  of  his  lading  there.  For 
which  affidavit  and  certificate,  the  officers  are  to  receive 
as  a  fee  five  {hillings.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  24..  /  3. 

All  certificates  of  fuch  affidavits  muft  be  produced  hy 
the  commander  of  the  veflel  to  the  Collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port  where  the  {hip  unlades,  at  the  time  of 
making  his  report,  together  with  a  certificate  from  the 
collector,  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  and  naval  officer 
of  the  place  where  the  ceffee  is  {hipped,  or  two  of  them, 
of  the  quantity,  the  packages,  and  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  weights  of  each  package  ;  and  he  is  alio  to  make  oath, 
that  the  coffee  was  taken  on  board,  as  expreflcd  in  the  cer- 
tificates ;  and  that,  after  his  departure,  he  did  not  take  or 
fufter  to  be  taken  on  board  any  coffee,  either  at  fea  or  elfe- 
where, and  that  all  on  board  his  fhip  is  mentioned  in  the 
faid  certificates.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  /  3. 

Upon  entering  the  coffee,  and  paying  or  fecuring  the 
duties,  a  mark  is  to  be  fet  on  each  parcel,  denoting  it  to 
contain  coffee  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  where,  and 
by  what  fhip  imported. 

Thereupon  it  is  to  be  lodged  in  a  warehoufe,  as  direct ed 
by  10  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 

The  perfon  who  enters  the  coffee,  with  the  collector  of 
the  inland  duties,  muft  deliver  to  him  a  certificate  of  the 
affidavit  of  the  growth  of  the  coffee  in  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, made  before  the  officers  there,  with  the  commander's 
oath  at  the  port  where  it  was  {hipped,  and  the  planter's  oath, 
or  a  copy  thereof,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  pack- 
age, marks,  and  numbers  of  the  coffee,  to  remain  with  himi 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  /  3. 

Any  perfon  convicted  of  falfely  making  any  other  oath, 
as  above  directed,  is  to  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
fufter  twelve  months  imprifonment. 

Any  perfon  convifted  of  forging  a  certificate  of  fuch 
oath,  or  knowingly  publifhing  fuch  certificate,  forfeits  two 
hundred  pounds.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  f.  5. 

No  commander  of  a  veflel  may  take  in  at  any  of  his 
majefty's  plantations,  or  other  place  in  America,  or  at 
fea,  or  land  in  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  coffee  of  the 
growth  of  any  foreign  country  (except  what  is  regularly 
exported  from  Great-Britain)  or  fufter  the  fame  to  be  done  j 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  fuch  coffee,  and  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  alfo  fuffering  twelve  months  imprifonment.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  24.  /  4. 

By  32  Geo.  III.  From  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
1759,  an  additional  inland  duty  is  to  be  paid  of  one 
(hilling  per  pound  on  coffee,  and  nine-pence  per  pound  on 
chocolate.  Coffee,  lodged  in  warehoufes  on  the  fixth  of 
April,  1759,  is  to  be  charged  with  the  new  additional 
duty ;  as  alfo  the  ftock  in  hand  of  coffee  and  chocolate, 
except  for  private  ufe  ;  ninety  pounds  of  roafted  coffee  is 
to  be  charged  after  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
of  raw  coffee.  The  ftock  in  hand  of  chococlate,  except 
for  private  ufe,  is  to  be  brought  to  the  proper  offices,  in 
order  to  be  ftamped,  and  the  penalty  of  counterfeiting  or 
forging  the  fame,  or  being  guilty  of  any  fraud  therein, 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  one  year's  imprifonment;  and 
the  penalty  of  fecreting  or  concealing  the  ftock  in  hand  of 
coffee  or  chocolate,  or  not  fending  chocolate  to  be  new- 
ftamped,  or  vending  any  without  being  duly  ftamped, 
twenty  (hillings  per  pound,  and  forfeiture  of  the  chocolate, 
and  none  to  be  fold  in  lefs  quantities  than  a  quarter  of  a 
pound. 

COFFEE-HOUSE-MAN.  As  the  coffee-houfe  is  a 
place  in  which  gentlemen  meet  to  drink  coffee,  tea,  or 
chocolate,  to  converfe  with  each  other,  and  to  read  the 
news,  it  requires  waiters  who  are  courteous,  active,  and 
obliging.  The  youths  taken  for  this  purpofe  are  feldom 
bound  apprentice  ;  and  when  they  are,  they  do  not  give 
more  than  ten  pounds  to  this  bufinefs.  The  waiters  at 
thefe  houfes  have  fometiraes  wages,  and  fometimes  none, 
their  perquifites  in  many  places  being  very  confiderable, 
and  more  than  fufficient  to  find  them  in  cloaths. 
COFFILA,  a  weight  of  Mocha.  5«Bahae. 
COFFIN-MAKER.  The  nuking  of  coffins  is  a  di- 
flincf  bufinefs  by  itfelf ;  but  the  matters  are  aifo  under- 
takers of  funerals.  This  bufinefs  requires  no  other  abi- 
lities but  thofe  of  ftrength  and  activity  ;  though  the  under- 
taker ought  alfo  to  add  an  obliging  behaviour,  and  a  grave 

deport- 
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deportment.  As  the  making  the  wood-work  of  coffins 
may  be  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  carpenter's  bufinefs, 
the  journeymen  have  nearly  the  fame  wages  as  the  car- 
penters. The  matters  take  about  ten  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice, and,  as  they  are  obliged  to  keep  coffins  of  all 
fizes  conftantly  by  them,  it  will  require  about  one  hundred 
pounds  to  fet  up. 

COHI,  a  large  dry  meafure,  ufed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam  for  corn,  &c.  It  contains  forty  feftes,  and  the  fefte 
forty  fats ;  fo  that  reckoning  the  fat  at  a  trifle  more  than 
three  pounds  marc,  and  the  fefte  one  hundred  catis,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  that  weight,  the  cohi  mull 
Weigh  exactly  five  thoufand  pounds. 

COIANG,  both  a  weight  and  meafure  of  Cambaye  in 
the  Eaft- Indies,  of  which  five  make  a  laft. 

COIN,  a  fpecies  of  money,  made  of  metal,  as  gold, 
filver,  or  copper.  Hence  coin  differs  from  money,  as  the 
fpecies  does  from  the  genus  ;  money  being  any  matter, 
whether  metal,  wood,  leather,  glafs,  horn,  fruits,  fliells, 
&c. 

In  England,  the  copper  coins  are  a  farthing  and  half- 
penny, the  latter  being  two  of  the  former. 

In  fine  filver  of  the  ftandard  of  n  oz.  2  dwt.  called 
fterling,  the  fmalleft  piece  is  one-penny,  others  of  two- 
pence, three-pence,  four-pence,  (called  alfo  a  groat)  and 
fix-pence,  a  fhilling  or  twelve-pence,  a  half-crown  or 
two  fhillings  and  fix-pence,  and  a  crown  or  five  (hillings. 
In  fine  gold  of  twenty- two  carats,  called  alfo  fterling, 
a  guinea  (now  worth  twenty-one  millings)  half  a  guinea, 
fome  few  two  and  five  guinea  pieces,  and  lately  quarter 
ones. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence, 
(the  firft  and  laft  imaginary)  and  exchanges  are  calculated 
in  one  of  them  two. 

In  France,  the  gold  fpecies  are  Louis,  with  its  diminu- 
tions of  half  and  quarter,  and  its  augmentations  of  double 
and  quadruple. 

Of  filver  the  crown,  or  ecu,  with  its  fractions,  which 
at  prefent  paffes  for  three  livres,  though  it  has  been  up  to 
more  than  feven  livres. 

Of  filver  and  brafs  mixed,  the  fol.  And 
Of  copper  the  liard,  which  is  one-fourth  of  a  fol,  or 
three  deniers.  A  double,  two  deniers.  And  a  denier,  or 
one-twelfth  of  a  fol.  But  the  value  of  thefe  coins  have 
been  fo  often  changed,  fince  May,  1718,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  their  prefent  value,  without  recourfe  tofthe 
different  ordinances  concerning  them,  which  are  very  long, 
and  would  render  their  quotation  more  tedious  than  profi- 
table to  our  readers,  which  may  juftly  apologize  for  our 
jomiffion  of  them. 

Accounts  are  kept  throughout  this  kingdom  in  livres, 
fols,  and  deniers,  of  which  twelve  deniers  make  a  fol,  and 
twenty  fols  a  livre  ;  their  exchange  is  by  the  crown  of  three 
livres,  or  fixty  fols. 


In  Holland,  the  gold  coins  are 
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Here  are  alfo  half  and  quarter  rix-dollars ;  fchillings, 
(of  which  fome  are  worth  fix,  and  others  only  five  ftivers 
and  a  half) ;  here  are  alfo  ftivers  (of  which  twenty  make  a 
guilder)  divided  into  two  deniers  de  gros,  or  eight  duytes, 
or  fixteen  penins,  though  thefe  two  laft  denominations  are 
imaginary. 

Here  are  befides,  feveral  other  coins,  particularly  fome 
fmall  ones,  of  two,  three,  four,  eight,  and  twelve  ftivers 
and  a  half. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  Amfterdam  and  Rotterdam,  the 
two  chief  trading  places  in  guilders,  ftivers,  and  penins, 


fo  that  although  goods  are  fold  for  other  fpecies,  fuch  as 
livres  de  gros,  &c.  yet  all  are  reduced  to  the  above  deno- 
minations, for  the  entries  into  their  books.  The  ex- 
changes are  made  with  us  in  fo  many  fchillings  to  a  pound 
fterling,  though  to  moft  other  places  in  deniers  de  gros. 

Foreign  coins  are  very  many,  both  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  are  not  current  here  at  any  fixed  price,  but  (as  other 
commodities)  rife  and  fall,  according  to  their  plenty  or 
fcarcenefs. 

In  Ruffia,  three  coppecks  is  an  akin,  ten  coppecks  one 
grieve,  twenty-five  coppecks  is  a  polpoltin,  fifty  coppecks 
is  a  poltin,  fixty-four  coppecks  is  a  dollar,  and  one  hun- 
dred coppecks  or  nineteen  grives  is  a  rouble ;  an  EnMifh 
crown  paffes  there  by  weight,  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
a  hundred  and  thirty  coppecks. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  the  trading  places  of  this  empire, 
in  roubles,  grives,  and  mofcofques,  (two  of  which  make 
a  coppeck)  or  in  roubles  and  coppecks.  Their  exchange 
is  only  on  Holland,  and  negociated  in  either  roubles  or 
coppecks. 

In  Norway,  a  rix-dollar  is  fix  Danifli  marks,  a  mark 
fixteen  fchillings,  at  Cooperwyk,  Laarwyk,  Mardou, 
VIekeren,  Jedder,  Stafanger,  Romfdal,  and  Drontheim, 
the  rix-dollar  is  worth  four  oorts,  and  the  oort  twenty-four 
Danifh  fchillings. 

In  Denmark,  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  four  oorts,  or  fix 
Danifli  marks,  the  oort  twenty-four  fchillings,  or  one 
mark  and  a  half,  the  mark  fixteen  fchillings,  and  the 
fchilling  three  penins;  two  Danifh  marks  make  one  mark 
lubs,  and  at  Bergen  accounts  are  kept  in  Danifh  rix- 
dollars,  marks  and  fchillings.  But  little  is  done  in  ex- 
changes from  this  kingdom,  and  the  few  that  are  tranf- 
afled  from  Copenhagen,  are  in  Danifh  rix-dollars  of  fix 
marks  for  current  rix-dollars  of  Amfterdam. 

In  Stockholm  and  the  reft  of  Sweden,  the  dollar  is 
worth  four  marks,  and  the  mark  eight  oorts  or  runfticks 
(which  is  an  imaginary  fpecie) ;  two  marks  make  a  mark 
lubs,  and  here  are  copper  rix-dollars  of  fix  dollars  or 
twenty-four  marks ;  here  is  alfo  filver  money,  called 
filvergelt,  or  filvermunt,  and  one  mark  filver  money  is 
reckoned  worth  two  and  a  half  copper.  The  filver  dollar 
is  divided  into  three  marks,  and  the  mark  into  three  oorts, 
though  they  have  no  fuch  coin  as  a  runftick,  or  rontftuken, 
yet  they  reckon  two  of  their  copper  farthings  to  a  runftick, 
three  runfticks  to  a  whitton,  ten  whittons  and  two-thirds 
to  a  copper  dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  this  kingdom  in  dollars,  marks, 
and  oorts,  and  the  exchange  is  made  between  a  copper 
rix-dollar  of  twenty- four  marks  of  Stockholm,  and  a  cur- 
rent rix-dollar  of  fifty  ftivers  of  Amfterdam. 

At  Cracow  in  Poland,  their  common  coins  are,  gros,  of 
which  eighteen  make  one  oort,  and  thirty,  one  guilder  ; 
a  fpecie  dollar  is  forty  grofs,  and  worth  about  two  (hillings 
fterling.  A  rix-dollar  is  five  oorts,  or  ninety  gros,  a  gold 
ducat  is  fix  guilders.  A  crofs,  and  a  fpecie  dollar,  pafs 
at  an  uncertain  value  from  three  to  four  guilders,  as  there 
is  a  premium  upon  them  that  fometimes  amounts  to  ten  and 
fifteen  per  cent.  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  guilders,  gros, 
and  deniers,  (of  which  latter  eighteen  make  a  gros,  and 
thirty  gros  a  guilder)  or  in  rix-dollars  and  gros,  reckoning 
ninety  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 

At  Riga  the  rix-dollar  is  ninety  gros,  and  divided  alfo 
into  fifteen  Riga  maiks,  and  into  three  Polifh  guilders;  the 
Polifh  guilder  muft  therefore  confequently  make  five  Riga 
marks,  and  is  alfo  divided  into  thirty  Polifh  gros,  a  gros  is 
three  whittons,  or  fix  black  ditto.  A  vording  is  one  gros 
and  a  half,  or  four  whittons  and  a  half,  or  nine  black 
ditto. 

Accounts  are  here  kept  in  rix-dollars  and  gros,  and  it  is 
into  the  former  of  thefe  fpecies  that  exchanges  are  made  with 
rix-dollars  current  of  Amfterdam. 

At  Revel  and  Narva,  the  rix-dollars  confift  of  fixty-four 
whittons  or  ninety  gros :  accounts  are  kept  in  thefe  two 
places  in  rix-dollars  and  whittons,  where  they  have  like- 
wife  copper-plate  dollars,  which  they  ufe  in  exchange. 

At  Coningfberg,  Elbing,  and  Dantzick,  the  rix-dollar 
is  divided  into  ninety  Polifh  gros,  or  into  three  Polifh 
guilders,  and  the  gros  into  eighteen  penins  or  deniers. 

At  thefe  places  accounts  are  kept  in  rix-dollars  and  gros, 
or  in  Polifh  guilders,  (called  alio  timpfhen)  gros  and  de- 
niers at  penins.     They  exchange  on  Amfterdam  in  Polifh 

gros, 
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gros,  for  a  livre  de  gros  of  fix  guilders  current  money  of 
Amfterdam,  and  on  Hamburg  for  the  rix-dollar. 

At  Stetin,  thirty-fix  ftivers,  or  fchillings  lubs,  makes  a 
rix-dollar ;  and  accounts  are  kept  here  in  thofe  fpecies,  and 
remifles  made  in  them. 

At  Lubeck,  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  three  marks  lubs,  or 
forty-eight  fchillings  lubs  ;  the  mark  being  divided  into 
fixteen  fchillings,  and  the  fchilling  into  twelve  penins  or 
deniers.  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  marks,  fchillings,  and 
deniers  or  penins  lubs,  in  which  their  exchanges  are  made. 

At  Breflau,  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  thirty  filver  gros,  and 
the  gros  twelve  fetiins.  It  is  alfo  divided  into  ninety  creut- 
lers,  and  the  creutfer  into  four  fenins,  and  the  faid  rix- 
dollars  are  called  imperial  money,  augmented  by  feventeen 
creutfers. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  this  place  in  rix-dollars,  and  filver 
gros,  and  penins  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  fpecies,  exchanges 
are  made  on  Amfterdam  for  a  certain  number  of  ftivers, 
bank-money,  and  on  Hamburgh  for  rix-dollars  of  Breflau, 
againft  rix-dollars  of  Hamburgh  bank. 

At  Hamburgh,  the  mark,  or  mark  lubs,  is  divided  into 
fixteen  ftivers  lubs,  and  the  ftivers  into  twelve  deniers  lubs. 
The  rix-dollar  is  forty-eight  ftivers  lubs,  or  three  mark 
lubs;  befides  which,  many  foreign  fpecies  are  current  at 
this  place,  fuperfluous  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  will 
be  taken  notice  of  where  they  are  coined. 

Here  accounts  are  kept  in  marks,  fchillings,  and  deniers 
lubs,  bank-money,  by  thofe  who  have  calh  in  the  bank  ; 
but  by  thofe  who  have'  not,  their  books  are  generally  kept 
in  rix-dollars,  fchillings,  and  deniers  current  money.  This 
is  a  great  place  of  exchanges,  in  which  it  negotiates  with 
moft  parts  of  Europe.  We  (hall  therefore  be  a  little  parti- 
cular in  their  currency. 

Hamburgh  gives  to 

London,  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  fchillings  Fle- 
miih  per  pound  fterling. 

Holland,  fletch-dollar  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  ftivers, 
and  often  rix-dollars,  for  rix-dollars  with  a  premium. 

Berlin,  rix-dollars  for  rix-dollars,  with  a  benefit  of  fo 
much  per  cent. 

Leipfick  and  Dantzick,  ditto. 

Flanders,  mark  lubs,  for  Flanders  ftivers. 

Sweden,  the  rix  dollar,  for  copper  marks,  and  fometimes 
at  a  premium  of  fo  much  percent. 

Mufcovy,  the  rix  dollar  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
coppecks. 

Frankfort,  the  fletch-dollar,  againft  fome  creutzers  of 
exchange,  or  rix-do'.lar  for  rix-dollar  at  fo  much  per  cent. 

Nuremberg,  the  merchant's  dollar,  for  current  creutzers, 
and  rix-dollar  for  rix  dollar,  with  a  premium. 

France,  a  number  of  fchillings  lubs,  for  the  French 
crown  of  three  livres. 

Spain,  ditto,  for  the  ducat  of  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  maravedies. 

Portugal,  a  number  of  deniers  for  the  crufade  of  four 
hundred  reas. 

Geneva,  the  fame  as  with  Paris  and  Lyons ;  and  it  is  a 
cuftom  to  draw  bills  upon  Lubeck  payable  in  Hamburgh  ; 
the  term  lubs  being  derived  from  the  former  of  thefe  places, 
(once  the  capital  of  the  Hanfe-towns)  as  it  is  here  that  the 
fchillings  lubs  are  coined. 

Venice,  a  number  of  groots,  for  a  ducat  of  twenty-four 
foldi  banco. 

At  Bremen,  the  current  coins  are  a  rix-dollar,  divided 
into  one  double  and  a  half,  or  three  fingle  Bremen  marks, 
or  twenty-four  double  fchillings,  or  fix  head-pieces,  or 
feventy-two  gros,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty  fwaar.  A 
double  mark  is  forty-eight  gros,  four  head-pieces  or  two 
hundred  and  forty  fwaar.  A  double  fchilling  is  three  gros 
or  fifteen  fwaar.  A  gros  is  five  fwaar,  and  a  fwaar  is  a 
penin. 

At  this  place  accounts  are  kept  in  rix-dollars  and  gros, 
and  it  exchanges  on  Amfterdam  rix-dollars  of  feventy-two 
gros,  for  rix-dollars  of  fifty  ftivers  banco. 

At  Leipfick  and  Naumbourg,  a  rix-dollar  is  twenty- 
four  gros,  and  the  gros  twelve  fenins.  Said  dollar  is  like- 
wife  one  rix-gould  or  rix-guilder,  and  this  piece  is  worth 
fixteen  gros.  A  ducat  is  four  guilders,  or  two  rix-dollars 
ai.d  two-thirds;  befides  which,  they  have  eight;  four,  two, 
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one  and  a  half,  and  one  and  a  quarter  gros  pieces,  and 
fome  ftill  fmaller,  of  nine,  eight,  fix,  four,  and  three 
fenins. 

Thefe  two  places  keep  their  accounts  in  rix-dollars, 
and  crowns,  gros,  and  fenins,  and  their  exchange- money 
is  worth  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  current. 
If  bills  are  made  payable  here  in  current  money,  they  are 
difcharged  three-fourths  of  their  amount  in  pieces  of  four 
gros,  and  the  other  one-fourth  in  gros  pieces ;  but  if  they 
are  drawn  to  be  paid  in  exchange- money,  they  muft  be 
fatisfied  in  rix-dollars,  often  termed  crowns  of  exchange. 

At  Brunfwick  and  Ofnabrug,  the  rix-dollar  is  divided 
into  thirty-fix  mariengros,  and  the  mariengros  into  eight 
penins,  in  which  fpecies  their  exchanges  are  alfo  nego- 
ciated. 

At  Berlin,  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  three  guilders  or  ninety 
gros  (about  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  fterling;)  a  guilder 
twenty  Brummers  or  thirty  gros,  eighteen  gros  an  oort, 
and  five  oorts  the  rix-dollar.  A  brummer  or  abrafe  is  one 
gros  and  a  half,  one  gros  is  two  polchen  or  eighteen  penins, 
and  one  fchilling  is  fix  penins  or  deniers. 

In  this  city  and  the  kingdom  accounts  are  kept  in  guil- 
ders, gros,  and  penins,  and  the  exchanges  made  in  rix- 
dollars,  for  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Augfourg,  Nurem- 
berg, Breflau,  Switzerland,  and  London,  when  any  thing 
is  done  direct,  here,  though  this  is  very  feldom,  as  tranf- 
aftions  of  this  nature  commonly  pafs  through  Amfterdam 
and  Hamburgh. 

At  Zurich,  the  rix-dollar,  or  ducat,  is  worth  twenty- 
eight  batz  and  two  fchillings  of  this  money,  which  are 
worth  more  than  the  Switz  batz,  and  lefs  than  thofe  called 
good  batz;  the  guilder  of  Zurich,  called  ihe  good  guilder, 
is  fixteen  batz,  or  forty  fchillings  of  this  place.  The  batz 
is  worth  two  Zurich  fchillings  and  a  half ;  the  fchilling 
fix  anfters,  or  one  creutzer  and  one-third,  of  which  latter 
four  make  the  batz. 

At  this  place  accounts  are  kept  in  rix-dollars,  creutzers, 
and  hellers  ;  their  exchange  is  commonly  made  in  Zurich 
money;  reckoning  their  rix-dollars  (worth  about  four 
(hillings  and  fix-pence  fterling)  atone  hundred  and  eight  of 
their  creutzers. 

At  Zurzach,  moft  of  the  Switz  coins  are  current ;  and, 

At  Schafhoufe,  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  twenty-  feven 
good  batz,  the  guilder  of  Zurich  is  worth  here  fifteen 
ditto.     The  good  batz  makes  ten  baps,  or  four  creutzers. 

At  Berne,  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  thirty  common  Switz 
batz.  The  good  guilder  of  Zurich  is  worth  fixteen  batz, 
and  two  fchillings  Switz;  and  the  batz  is  worth  four 
creutzers,  or  two  fchillings  and  a  half. 

At  St.  Gal,  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  twenty-five  batz  and 
a  half,  or  a  hundred  and  two  creutzers.  The  guilder  is 
fifteen  batz,  or  fixty  creutzers.  The  fchilling  is  fix 
creutzers,  or  one  batz  and  a  half.  The  good  batz  is 
five  creutzers.  The  common  batz  four  creutzers.  The 
creutzer  four  hellers  or  penins. 

In  this  canton,  accounts  are  kept  in  guilders,  creutzers, 
and  penins,  St.  Gal  money,  or  under  the  fame  denomina- 
tions, in  the  coins  of  the  empire.  It  gives  in  exchange  to 
Vienna,  Nuremberg,  Augfburgh,  and  Bolfana,  a  number 
of  its  guilders,  for  others  of  faid  places ;  the  fame  to  Ve- 
nice for  ducats  banco ;  ditto  to  Geneva  for  crowns  of  that 
place ;  and  the  like  to  Lyons  for  the  French  crown. 

At  Bafil,  the  rix-dollar  confifts  of  twenty-feven  good 
batz,  the  good  guilder  fifteen  good  batz,  or  fixty  creutzers. 
The  good  batz  is  ten  raps,  or  four  creutzers.  The  guil- 
der of  the  empire  is  here  worth  twenty-five  fchillings  or 
plapperts,  or  twenty  gros;  the  gros  feven  raps  and  a  half; 
and  the  plappert  fix  raps. 

Accounts  are  varioufly  kept  in  this  canton  ;  fome  in  rix- 
dollars,  fchillings,  and  deniers  ;  fome  in  livres,  fchillings, 
and  deniers;  fome  in  rix  dollars,  creutzers,  and  penins; 
and  fome  in  guilders,  creutzers,  and  penins ;  they  exchange 
as  Zurich  does,  and  their  rix-dollar  is  worth  about  four 
(hillings  and  fix- pence  fterling. 

At  Strafburgh,  the  rix-dollar  is  valued  at  one  guil- 
der and  a  half,  or  fifteen  fchillings,  ninety  creutzers, 
three  livres  or  fixty  fols.  A  guilder  is  ten  fchillings,  or 
fixty  creutzers,  or  two  livres,  or  forty  fols.  A  livre  is 
twenty  fols,  five  fchillings,  or  thirty  creutzers.  A  fchil- 
ling is  fix  creutzers,  or  four  fols.  Exchange  from  hence 
is  tranfacted  with  moft  places  in  the  filver  of  Alface,  which 
6  G  is 
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is  the  fame  with  the  filver  of  France ;  the  rix-dollar  being 
here  reckoned  at  three  livres  Tournois,  the  agio  being 
commonly  from  one  to  two  per.  cent. 

At  Geneva,  the  gold  coins  are  piftoles,  worth  forty  flo-  . 
rins  three  fols,  or  eleven  livres  ten  fols  Tournois.  Ducats 
worth  twenty-two  florins,  or  fix  livres  fix  fols,  or  fome- 
thing  better,  though  few  of  thefe  coins  are  now  met  with. 
The  filver  monies  are  crowns,  worth  ten  florins  fix  fols, 
or  three  livres.  Pieces  worth  one  florin,  nine  or  ten  fols 
Tournois.  Pieces  of  ten  fols  fix  deniers,  or  five  fols  Tour- 
nois. The  copper  are  pieces  of  fix  fols,  three  fols,  one 
fol,  and  fix  deniers,  nine  deniers,  and  fix  deniers  of  Ge- 
neva ;  befides  which,  there  are  filver  pieces  of  two  florins 
and  one  florin,  though  of  thefe  there  remain  but  few. 
The  Geneva  florin  is  worth  five  per  cent,  lefs  than  fix  fols 
Tournois.  The  exchanges  are  in  crowns  of  three  livres 
Tournois  (called  alfo  by  fome  rix-dollars)  and  almoft  all 
the  foreign  coins  of  Europe  are  current  there. 

At  Cologn,  the  rix-dollar  (computed  at  four  (hillings 
and  fix- pence  fterling)  is  divided  into  feventy- eight  al- 
bufTes ;  the  albus  into  twelve  deniers,  or  two  creutzers, 
and  the  creutzer  into  four  hellers.  The  dollar  is  worth 
here  fifty- two  albufTes.  The  guilder  twenty-four  albufTes. 
The  blafl'art  four  albufTes ;  and  accounts  are  kept  in  rix- 
dollars,  albufTes,  and  penins ;  and  their  exchanges  with 
Amfterdam  are  for  rix-dollars  of  feventy-eight  albufTes, 
for  rixdollars  current  money  there,  at  a  fluctuating  pre- 
mium. 

At  Frankfort  fur  le  Mein  and  Hanau,  the  rix-dollar  is 
ninety  creutzers,  and  the  creutzer  four  hellers;  but  as  the 
current  and  exchange  money  is  fo  very  different,  and  not 
readily  to  be  calculated,  we  herewith  add  a  computation, 
made  by  Monf.  John  Peter  Ricard,  in  hopes  it  may  (at  leaft 
to  fome)  be  both  agreeable  and  ufeful. 

100  Guilders  of  65  creutzers,  exchange  money,  make 
108  Guilders,    20  creutzers,  of  60  creutzers,  exchange 
money. 

87  Rix-dollars,  62  creutzers,  of  74  creutzers,  ditto. 

88  Rix-dollars,  6  creutzers  3^4  d.  of  go  creutzers,  current 

money. 
132  Guilders,  6  creutzers  3|4  d.  of  60  creutzers,  current 
money. 

iOO  Guilders  of  60  creutzers,  exchange  money,  make 
92  Guilders,    20  creutzers,  of  65  creutzers,  exchange 

money. 
81  Rix-dolllars,  6  creutzers,  of  75  creutzers,  ditto. 

81  Rix-dollars,  27  creutzers  iAd.  of  90  creutzers,  current 

money. 
121  Guilders,  57  creutzers -i-fd.  of  60  creutzers,  ditto. 

100  Guilders  of  60  creutzers,  current  money,  make 
75  Guilders,  4.5  creutzers,   of  65  creutzers,  exchange 
money. 

82  Guilders  of  60  creutzers,  ditto. 

66  Rix-dollars,  36  creutzers,  of  74  creutzers,  ditto. 
66  Rix-dollars,  60  creutzers  of  90  creutzers,  current 
money. 

100  Rix-dollars  of  74  creutzers,  exchange  money,  make 
113  Guilders,   55   creutzers,  of  65  creutzers,  exchange 

money. 
123  Guilders,  20  creutzers,  of  60  creutzers,  ditto. 
100  Rixdollars,    24   creutzers    i^fd.    of  90   creutzers, 

current  money. 
150  Guilders,  24  creutzers  iif  d.  of  60  creutzers,  ditto. 

100  Rix-dollars  of  90  creutzers,  current  money,  make 
113  Guilders,  35  creutzers,  of  65   creutzers,  exchange 

money. 
123  Guilders  of  60  creutzers,  ditto. 

99  Rix-dollars,  54  creutzers,  74  creutzers,  ditto. 
150  Guilders  of  60  creutzers,  current  money. 

N.  B.  One  guilder  of  fixty  creutzers,  is  reckoned  worth 
about  three  {hillings  fterling. 

At  this  place  accounts  are  kept  in  rix-dollars  and  creut- 
zers, and  the  difference  of  the  exchange  money  from  the 
current,  is  (hewn  in  the  preceding  calculation. 

At  Vienna,  many  foreign  coins  have  a  currency  ;  but 
their  own  is  the  imperial  ducat  of  four  guilder?,  the  rix- 


dollar  in  fpecie  of  two  guilders.  The  imaginary  rix-dollar 
of  one  guilder  and  a  half,  or  ninety  creutzers ;  the  ima- 
ginary guilder  of  fixty  creutzers.  The  fchilling  of  feven 
creutzers  and  two  deniers.  A  gros  is  three  creutzers,  two 
deniers.  A  patre,  is  four  creutzers.  A  penin  and  denier 
is  the  fame,  and  three  deniers  are  a  dreyer.  Accounts  are 
kept  here  in  guilders,  creutzers,  and  penins,  reckoning 
eight  penins  to  a  creutzer.  This  place  exchanges  with 
London  a  rix-dellar  for  an  uncertain  number  of  pence 
(commonly  between  four  and  five  (hillings).  With 
Holland  the  fame  for  an  uncertain  number  of  ftivers. 
With  Nuremberg  and  Augfburg,  rix-dollars  forrix  dollars, 
with  an  uncertain  premium.  With  Venice,  an  uncertain 
number  of  rix-dollars  for  a  hundred  ducats  banco.  And 
with  St.  Gal,  a  hundred  guilders  of  fixty  creutzers  for  an 
uncertain  number  of  thofe  guilders. 

At  Emden,  the  money  moft  in  ufe  are  rix-dollars,  va- 
lued at  2  guilders,  fourteen  ftivers ;  and  their  exchange  is 
almoft  confined  to  Amfterdam,  between  rix-dollars  and 
rix-dollars,  and  fometimes  guilders  againft  guilders,  both 
with  a  premium  of  fo  much  per  cent. 

Bolzano  is  a  place  confiderable  in  exchanges  with  feve- 
ral  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
The  fpecies  moft  current  here,  are  the  German  rix-dollars 
and  dollars,  the  former  worth  ninety  and  ninety-one  creut- 
zers ;  the  guilder  of  fixty  creutzers  is  likewife  in  ufe  here. 
It  exchanges  with  Lyons  an  uncertain  number  of  creutzers 
for  a  French  crown.  With  Rome,  the  fame  for  a  crown. 
With  Florence,  ditto  for  that  crown  of  feven  livres  and 
a  half.  With  Bergam,  the  rix-dollar  of  ninety-three 
creutzers  for  an  uncertain  number  of  foldi.  With  Venice, 
the  fame  for  a  number  of  foldi  banco.  With  Ancona, 
the  guilder  of  fixty  creutzers  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
bajoches.  With  Bologne,  ditto  for  a  number  of  foldi. 
With  St.  Gal,  a  hundred  guilders  for  an  uncertain  number 
of  dittos  that  money.  With  Frankfort,  an  uncertain 
number  of  rix-dollars  of  ninety  creutzers,  for  a  hundred 
rix-dollars  of  that  place ;  and  with  Augfburg  and  Nurem- 
berg the  fame. 

At  Nuremberg  and  Aufburg,  the  guilder  is  fifteen  batz, 
twenty  imperial  gros,  or  fixty  creutzers  ;  the  creutzers 
four  hellers,  and  the  rix-dollar  is  one  guilder  and  a  half, 
or  ninety  creutzers,  (near  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  fieri.) 
twenty-two  batz  and  a  half,  or  thirty  imperial  gros ;  a  thick 
dollar  is  one  guilder  and  two-thirds,  or  twenty-five  batz, 
or  a  hundred  creutzers ;  a  grofs  is  three  creutzers  or  twelve 
deniers,  and  a  batz  is  four  creutzers,  or  fixteen  deniers.  • 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  guilders,  creutzers,  and 
hellers;  and  the  exchanges  on  Amfterdam  and  Leipfick, 
are  in  rix-dollars  for  rix-dollars,  with  a  premium.  On 
Venice  in  guilders  for  ducats  de  banco ;  and  on  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Breflau,  in  their  guilders,  for  other  imperial 
money. 

At  Liege,  a  livre  is  twenty  fchillings,  and  the  fchilling 
fixteen  fen-ins.  The  crown,  or  rix-dollar  of  this  place,  is 
worth  four  livres,  which  are  reckoned  on  a  par  with  the 
rix-dollars  of  fifty  ftivers  current  money  of  Amfterdam. 

Here  accounts  are  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers;  and 
exchanges  made  in  livres  for  guilders  of  current  money  in 
Amfterdam. 

At  Antwerp,  Bruflels,  Malines,  Ghent,  and  Bruges, 
the  livre  de  gros  is  twenty  fchillings  de  gros,  and  the  fchil- 
ling twelve  deniers  de  gros ;  called  here,  at  Amfterdam, 
and  in  all  Brabant  and  Flanders,  pounds,  fchillings,  and 
groots  Flemifh  ;  and  at  Antwerp,  as  well  as  in  Brabant 
and  Flanders,  are  two  forts  of  money,  or  rather  one  fort 
with  two  different  values,  for  the  fame  fpecies  are  variously 
reckoned  in  their  currency,  or  by  exchange.  For  ex- 
change, the  patagon,  or  rix-dollar,  is  here  reckoned  for 
eight  fchillings,  or  forty-eight  ftivers  in  exchange  money, 
though  for  fifty-fix  ftivers  current  money ;  and  the  fchil- 
ling de  gros,  which  is  fix  ftivers  in  exchange,  pafTes  for 
feven  ftivers  in  the  currency;  fo  that  there  goes  a  hundred 
and  fixteen  guilders  and  two-thirds,  or  livres  de  gros  cur- 
rency, to  a  hundred  ditto  in  exchange;  a  hundred  livres 
de  gros,  bank  money  at  Amfterdam,  is  commonly  worth 
two  to  four  per  cent,  more  than  a  hundred  livres  de  gros 
exchange  money  at  Antwerp. 

In  Spain,  the  gold  coins  are  the  fame  all  over  the  king- 
dom, viz.  the  fovr,  two,  and  (ingle  pifiole  pieces,  as  alio 
the  half-piftole.    The  filver  coins  are  the  Weft-India  dollars 

(with 
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(with  its  fractions  of  half,  quarter,  or  two  rials,  one  rial, 
and  half  a  rial  of  plate)  now  worth  ten  rials  and  five- 
eighths  of  plate,  whereas  fome  years  ago  its  value  was  no 
more  than  eight  of  the  faid  rials,  and  the  piftole  then 
worth  but  thirty-two  rials  that  is  now  current  at  forty 
rials ;  thefe  dollars  all  come  milled  from  Mexico ;  but 
from  Peru  they  ft  111  come  unmilled  as  formerly,  being  the 
fame  in  value  as  the  others,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
of  thefe  no  lefs  than  dollars  and  half-dollars  are  current,  the 
lefTer  fractions  having  been  cried  down  above  twenty  years 
ago.  When  the  late  emperor  was  in  pofleflion  of  Spain, 
he  coined  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  peftareens  (qr  quarter- 
dollars)  which  being  of  a  bafe  alloy,  king  Philip  V.  lowered 
their  value  twenty  per  cent,  on  his  coming  to  the  crown; 
fo  that  inftead  of  four,  five  of  them  went  to  the  dollar; 
and  the  faid  king  coined  many  dollars,  with  their  fractions, 
during  his  reign.  Their  copper  money  is  very  various, 
and  almoft  provincial  ;  that  at  Cadiz  and  Caftile  are  dou- 
ble and  fingle  quartos  and  ochavos,  of  which  two  ochavos 
make  a  quarto,  and  two  fingle  quartos  make  a  double  one  ; 
feventeen  quartos  make  two  rials  vellon,  which  is  now  an 
imaginary  coin,  though  formerly  it  was  the  principal  one 
in  the  kingdom.  A  maravadie  is  alfo  another  imaginary 
fpecie,  of  which  feventeen  are  reckoned  to  a  rial  vellon. 
The  ducat  is  alfo  a  fictitious  coin  of  eleven  rials  of  plate  in 
purchafes,  fales,  and  all  other  mercantile  tranfactions,  ex- 
cept in  exchanges,  when  it  is  valued  at  eleven  rials  of  plate 
and  one  maravadie,  or  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  ma- 
ravadies.  In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the  copper  coin  is  pe- 
culiar to  it,  being  called  dineros,  of  which  thirty  make  a 
rial  of  plate,  and  twenty-four  rials  current  (being  an  ima- 
ginary coin)  of  which  ten  were  reckoned  of  equal  value 
with  eight  rials  of  plate,  and  two  to  be  the  fame  as  three 
rials  of  vellon  ;  here  are  alfo  fome  few  pieces  of  three  and 
fix  dineros,  much  about  the  fize  of  our  half-pence  and  far- 
things, and  as  the  currency  of  this  coin  is  very  confiderable 
(though  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  only)  they 
are  made  up  into  papers  of  two  and  three  dollars  each,  and 
fo  received  and  paid  unopened,  very  often  to  the  value 
of  feveral  thoufand  dollars ;  but,  in  cafe  of  any  fufpicion, 
they  are  weighed.  At  Barcelona,  their  copper  money  is 
again  different,  and  fourteen  rials  ardites  are  there  reckoned 
to  the  dollar  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the 
errors  all  authors,  that  we  have  feen,  run  into,  by  making 
the  coins  and  the  entries  in  accounts  the  fame  all  over 
Spain  ;  and  where  any  one  has  varied  under  a  pretended 
correction  of  his  predeceffors,  he  has  done  it,  in  fo  erro- 
neous a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  account  worfe  than  he 
found  it.  At  Cadiz,  accounts  are  kept  in  rials  of  plate, 
and  its  fractions ;  in  Caftile,  in  maravadies  ;  in  Valencia, 
in  livres  or  dollars,  fueldos  or  dineros,  (of  which  latter 
twelve  make  a  fueldo,  an  imaginary  fpecie)  and  twenty  fuel- 
dos, a  livre  or  dollar.  In  Catalonia,  in  the  fpecies  above- 
mentioned  of  ardites  ;  and  fo  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  we  thought  proper  to  mention,  as  necef- 
fary  to  rectify  the  miftakes  made  in  this  matter. 

This  kingdom  exchanges  with  London,  a  dollar  or  piece 
of  eight,  for  an  uncertain  number  of  pence.  With  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Hamburgh,  its 
ducat  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-feven  maravadies,  for  a 
number  of  groots ;  with  France  for  fo  many  maravadies 
againft  the  French  crown,  or  the  piftole  for  fo  many  livres, 
&c.  with  Portugal,  the  ducats  for  crufades,  or  a  piftole 
for  the  number  of  reas ;  with  Novi,  an  uncertain  number 
of  maravadies  for  the  crown  mark;  with  Venice  the  fame, 
for  a  ducat  banco  ;  with  Florence,  ditto  for  the  ducat  of 
(even  livres  and  a  half;  with  Leghorn,  the  fame  for  the 
dollar;  with  Milan,  the  fame  for  the  ducat  of  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  foldi ;  with  Naples,  the  fame  for  the  ducat  of  ten 
carlins  ;  and  ditto  with  Palermo  and  Meffina  for  the  florin 
of  fix  tarins. 

In  Portugal,  the  current  coins  are  many,  viz. 

In  gold. 

The  piece  of  25  mil,    600  reas,    worth  in 

furling  money.  £j     4     o 

The  piece  of  24  mil,  or  5  moidores  6  15     0 

The  piece  of  12  mil,  800  reas  312     o 

The  piece  of  12  Mil  reas,  or  2'-  moidores  3     7° 

The  piece  of  6  mil,  400  reas  1   16     o 


The  piece  of  4  mil,  800  reas,  or  a  moidore  £t    7    0 
The  piece  of  3  mil,  200  reas  018     o 

The  piece  of  2  mil,  400  reas,  or  the-J  moidore  o  13     6 
The  piece  of  1  mil,  600  reas  o     q     o 

The  piece  of  1  mil,  200  reas,  or  the  ^  moidore  069 
The  piece  of  8  teftoons,  or  800  reas  046 


The  filver  coins  are, 

The  crown,  or  crufade-  piece  of  400  reas  o 

The  -^  of  a  moidore,  being  480  reas  o 

The  12  vinten-piece,  or  240  reas  o 

The  5  vinten-piece,  or  100  reas  o 

The  %\  vinten-piece,  or  50  reas  o 
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In  copper. 

The  vinten,  or  20  reas  o  O 

The  i  vinten,  or  10  reas  o  o 

The  .i-  vinten,  or  5  reas  o  o 
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Befides  which,  there  are  fome  few  copper  coins  of  lefs 
value,  current  in  that  kingdom. 

Accounts  are  kept  there  in  reas,  making  a  feparation  at 
every  hundred,  thoufand,  &c.  and  it  exchanges  with  Lon- 
don one  thoufand  reas,  or  a  mil-rea,  for  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  pence ;  with  Hamburgh,  Holland,  and  all  the 
United  Provinces,  a  crufado  for  fome  pence  Flemifh  ; 
with  Spain,  an  uncertain  number  of  reas,  for  the  ducat 
or  dollar ;  with  France,  the  fame  for  a  French  crown  j 
with  Florence,  ditto  for  that  crown  of  feven  livres  and  a 
half;  with  Genoa,  the  fame  for  a  fcudi;  with  Leghorn, 
the  fame  for  a  dollar  of  fix  livres. 

At  Genoa  and  Novi,  many  fpecies  of  foreign  coins  are 
current ;  but  their  own  are  the  dollar,  of  five  livres,  the 
common  dollar,  or  ducat  of  four  livres ;  twelve  denaris 
make  one  foldi ;  four  foldis  a  chavelet ;  and  five  chavelets, 
or  twenty  foldi,  a  livre. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  thefe  cities  in  livres,  foldi,  and  de- 
nari,  or  in  dollars  of  a  hundred  foldis  exchanging  on  Lon- 
don the  dollar  of  five  livres,  for  a  certain  number  of 
pence ;  on  Amfterdam  and  Antwerp,  ditto  for  a  number 
of  groots  ;  on  Spain,  the  fame  for  fo  many  maravadies  j 
on  Portugal,  the  fame  for  reas ;  on  Geneva,  the  fame  for 
a  crown,  with  a  premium ;  on  Venice,  the  imaginary 
crown  of  ninety  foldi,  for  an  uncertain  number  of  Vene- 
tian foldi  ;  on  Milan,  ditto  for  a  number  of  fols  of  the 
empire ;  on  Rome,  an  uncertain  number  of  foldi  for  that 
crown ;  on  Paris,  the  dollar  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
fols;  on  Leghorn,  an  uncertain  number  of  foldi,  for  the 
dollar  of  fix  livres ;  on  Naples,  the  fame  for. the  dollar  of 
nine  carlins. 

At  Milan,  many  forts  of  money  are  current  as  at  Ge- 
noa ;  but  their  own  fpecies  are  livres,  foldis,  and  denari, 
to  be  counted  like  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  viz. 
twelve  denaris  make  a  foldi,  &c.  and  accounts  are  kept  here 
in  thofe  fpecies.  This  is  a  confiderable  place  of  exchange  j 
and  gives  to  London  a  ducat  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
pence ;  to  Spain,  ditto  for  a  number  of  maravadies ;  to 
Venice,  the  fame  for  a  number  of  foldi ;  to  France,  an 
uncertain  number  of  foldi  for  a  crown  Tournois  ;  to  Flo- 
rence, ditto  for  that  crown  of  feven  livres  and  a  half;  to 
Genoa,  the  fame  for  the  dollar  of  five  livres  ;  to  Novi,  the 
fame  for  a  crown-mark  ;  to  Rome,  a  hundred  crowns  for 
an  uncertain  number  of  ftampt  crowns.  Befides  which, 
it  exchanges  with  many  other  places. 

At  Rome,  the  crown  is  worth  ten  julios,  and  the  julio 
ten  bajoches.  The  crown  is  alfo  divided  into  twenty  foldi 
d'or,  and  the  foldi  d'or  into  twelve  denari. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  crowns,  julios,  and  bajoches, 
or  grains  and  quartrins ;  and  it  exchanges  with  London,  a 
ftampt  crown  for  an  uncertain  number  of  pence ;  with  Ge- 
noa, the  fame  for  fome  foldi ;  with  Bergam  and  Bologne, 
ditto  for  ditto  ;  with  Ancona,  a  hundred  ditto  for  a  num- 
ber of  their  crowns  ;  with  Spain,  one  ditto  for  an  uncer- 
tain number  of  maravadies ;  with  Bolzano,  the  fame  for 
fome  creutzers ;  with  France,  an  uncertain  number  for 
a  hundred  French  crowns  ;  with  Venice,  the  fame  for  a 
hundred  ducats  banco  ;  with  Leghorn,  the  fame  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  with  Novi,  ditto  for  a  hundred  crowns  ; 
with  Lucca,  a  hundred  ditto  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
thofe  crowns  for  feven  livres. 

At 
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At  Leghorn,  the  dollar  is  worth  fix  livres,  or  twenty 
foldi,  and  the  foldi  twelve  denari,  and  the  ducat  is  worth 
feven  livres. 

At  this  place  accounts  are  kept  generally  in  dollars, 
foldi,  and  denari ;  and  the  exchanges  are  made  on  London 
by  giving  a  dollar  of  fix  livres  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
pence;  on  Holland,  the  fame  for  a  number  of  groots  ;  on 
France,  the  fame  for  a  number  of  fols ;  on  Portugal,  the 
like  for  a  number  of  reas  ;  on  Florence,  the  fame  for  fome 
foldi;  on  Genoa,  ditto  for  ditto  ;  on  Venice,  an  uncertain 
number  of  dollars  for  a  hundred  ducats  banco ;  on  Naples, 
a  hundred  dollars  for  a  number  of  ducats  of  five  tarins  ;  on 
Novi,  ditto  for  the  like  number  of  crowns,  with  a  pre- 
mium ;  oh  Rome,  ditto  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
crowns ;  on  Geneva,  ditto  for  ditto ;  and  befides,  it  ex- 
changes with  many  other  places,  in  the  fame  manner  as  its 
capital  Florence  does. 

At  Florence,  five  quartrins  make  a  craca  or  grain,  eight 
grains  a  julio  or  paulo,  twelve  grains  a  livre,  and  feven 
livres  and  a  half,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  foldi,  a  crown. 

They  here  keep  their  books  and  accounts  in  crowns, 
foldi,  and  denari ;  picoli,  or  current ;  and  exchange  the 
crown  of  feven  livres  and  a  half  with  London,  for  an  un- 
certain number  of  pence ;  with  Spain,  the  fame  for  mara- 
vadies ;  with  Portugal,  ditto  for  reas  ;  with  Milan,  ditto 
for  foldi;  with  France,  an  uncertain  number  of  ditto  for 
a  hundred  crown  Tournois ;  with  Novi,  ditto  for  a  hun- 
dred crowns  of  that  place  ;  with  Venice,  ditto  for  a  hun- 
dred ducats  banco  ;  with  Naples,  a  hundred  ditto  for  an 
uncertain  number  of  ducats ;  with  Leghorn,  an  uncertain 
number  of  foldis,  for  the  dollar  of  fix  livres  ;  with  Lucca, 
a  hundred  crowns  for  an  uncertain  number  of  crowns  of 
feven  livres  and  a  half;  with  Rome,  ditto  for  an  uncertain 
number  of  Roman  crowns;  with  Amfterdam,  Antwerp, 
and  Genoa,  the  fame  as  from  Leghorn  to  thofe  places. 
i  At  Lucca,  the  crown  is  worth  feven  livres  ten  foldi,  and 
the  foldi  twelve  denari,  all  d'or,  and  they  keep  their  ac- 
counts therein. 

At  Naples,  feveral  coins  are  current ;  but  their  own  is 
the  ducat,  which  makes  ten  carlins;  a  tarin  two  carlins; 
a  carlin  ten  grains  ;  a  grain  three  quartrini :  a  carlin  worth 
about  five-pence  fterling. 

Accounts  are  here  kept  in  ducats,  tarin«,  and  grains ; 
and  exchanges  made  with  Spain,  by  giving  a  ducat  of  ten 
carlins,  for  an  uncertain  number  of  maravadies;  with.Ge- 
noa,  the  dollar  of  nine  carlins,  for  fome  foldi  ;  with  Pa- 
lermo, the  ducat  of  ten  carlins,  for  a  number  of  ponti ; 
with  Leghorn,  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  and  France,  for 
a  hundred  dollars,  crowns,  ducats,  ftampt  crowns,  and 
crowns  Tournois,  a  hundred  Neapolitan  ducats,  with  a 
premium. 

In  Sicily,  the  coins  are  very  like  the  preceding ;  eight 
pichili  make  a  ponti,  fix  pichili  a  grain,  ten  grains  a  carlin, 
a  tarin  is  two  carlins,  twelve  is  a  florin,  thirteen  tarins  a 
ducat,  and  twelve  tarins  a  current  crown,  which  is  about 
five  (hillings  fterling. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  this  ifland  as  at  Naples ;  and  it  ex- 
changes with  Spain  the  florin  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
maravadies ;  with  Florence  an  uncertain  number  of  car- 
lins for  the  crown  of  feven  livres  and  a  half  ;  with  Novi, 
the  fame  for  the  crown ;  and  with  Naples,  an  uncertain 
number  of  ponti  for  the  ducat  of  five  taris. 

At  Venice,  both  the  current  and  bank  ducat  make 
twenty-four  foldi,  or  fix  Livres  and  four  foldi.  The  Ve- 
netian piftole  twenty-nine  livres ;  the  chequin  feventeen 
livres ;  the  teftoon  two  livres  fourteen  foldi ;  half  ditto,  or 
a  julio,  eighteen  foldi ;  a  foldi  twelve  denari;  a  livre  pi- 
coli is  twenty  foldi  and  about  nine-pence  fterling.  Accounts 
are  kept  here  in  livres,  foldi,  and  denari,  picoli  or  cur- 
rent; but  the  bank  entries  are  in  livres,  foldi,  and  grofies. 
It  deals  very  confiderably  in  exchanges,  and  gives  to  Lon- 
don a  ducat  of  twenty-four  grains  banco,  for  an  uncertain 
number  of  pence  fterling;  to  France,  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  ducats,  for  a  hundred  crowns  Tournois  ;  to  Spain, 
one  ducat  for  a  number  of  maravadies  ;  to  Holland,  Bra- 
bant, and  Hamburgh,  a  ducat  for  a  number  of  groots;  to 
Novi,  an  uncertain  number  of  ducats  for  a  hundred  crowns ; 
to  Naples,  a  hundred  ditto  for  an  uncertain  number  of 
ducats  of  ten  carlins  ;  to  Leghorn,  a  hundred  ditto  for 
a  number  of  dollars  of  fix  livres;  to  Lucca,  a  hun- 
dred ditto  for  an  uncertain  number   of  crowns  of  feven 


livres  and  a  half;  to  Rome,  the  fame  for  an  uncertain 
number  of  crowns ;  to  Genoa,  an  uncertain  number  of 
foldi  banco  for  the  crown  of  four  livres  ;  to  Milan,  the 
fame  for  a  crown  of  five  livres  fifteen  foldi ;  to  Frankfort, 
Nuremberg,  and  St.  Gal,  a  hundred  ducats  for  an  uncer- 
tain number  of  guilders  of  fixty  creutzers. 

At  Bologna,  accounts  are  kept  in  livres,  foldi,  and  de- 
nari, the  livre  being  twenty  foldi,  and  the  foldi  twelve  de- 
nari. The  money  is  a  crown,  worth  four  livres  five  foldi, 
or  eighty-five  boulonins.  Here  is  likewife  a  teftoon,  va- 
lued at  one  livre  ten  foldi ;  a  julio  at  twenty  quartrins, 
and  the  foldi  bayock,  or  boulonin,  at  fix  quartrins.  Many 
coins  of  the  empire,  France,  and  Spain,  pafs  current  here; 
and  it  exchanges  with  France  an  uncertain  number  of  foldi 
for  one  crown  Tournois ;  with  Naples,  the  fame  for  the 
ducat  of  ten  carlins  ;  with  Venice,  the  crown  or  dollar  of 
eighty-five  foldi,  for  an  uncertain  number  of  foldi ;  with 
Rome,  an  uncertain  number  of  foldi,  for  the  crown  of  ten 
julios  ;  with  Lucca,  the  fame  for  the  crown  of  feven  li- 
vres and  a  half;  with  Florence  ditto  for  the  ducat  of  feven 
livres. 

At  Bergam,  many  foreign  coins  are  current,  and  their 
accounts  kept  in  livres,  foldi,  and  denari,  of  which  twenty 
foldi  make  a  livre,  and  twelve  denari  one  foldi.  The 
ducat,  or  crown  of  exchange,  is  reckoned  at  feven  livres, 
and  of  thefe  it  gives  to  Novi  an  uncertain  number  for  a 
hundred  crowns  that  money;  toMilan,  the  fame  for  the  ducat 
of  five  livres  and  fifteen  foldi ;  to  Lyons,  ditto  for  a  crown 
Tournois ;  to  Rome,  ditto  for  a  ftampt  crown;  and  to 
Venice  a  crown  for  an  uncertain  number  of  foldi. 

At  Parma,  accounts  are  kept  in  crowns  of  twenty  foldi, 
and  one  foldi  is  twenty  denari.  The  merchants  crown  is 
reckoned  four  livres,  with  an  unfettled  premium. 

At  Modena,  accounts  are  kept  in  livres,  foldi,  and  de- 
nari ;  they  have  alfo  a  ducat  of  five  livres,  with  many 
other  foreign  coins  current  here. 

Mantua  has  the  fame  fpecies  and  the  fame  way  of  reckon- 
ing as  the  laft  mentioned  place. 

And  at  Ferrara  and  Ancona  accounts  are  kept,  and  the 
fpecies  the  fame  as  at  Rome. 

In  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  accounts  are  kept  as  in  molt 
parts  of  Italy,  in  livres,  foldi,  and  denari ;  the  dollar  or 
piece  eight-eighths  is  worth  nine  rials  and  one-fifth,  and 
the  rial  fifteen  foldi,  Sardinia  money,  and  the  livre  twenty 
foldi ;  fo  that  the  dollar  is  valued  in  fix  livres,  eighteen 
foldi,  or  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  foldi,  that  ifland's 
currency. 

At  Placentia,  accounts  are  kept  in  crowns,  foldi,  and 
denari  of  mark,  of  which  twelve  denari  make  a  foldi,  and 
twenty  foldi  the  crown.  This  place  always  gives  in  ex- 
change an  entire  fum,  viz.  a  whole  crown,  or  a  hundred 
crowns,  &c. 

In  the  ifland  of  Malta  accounts  are  kept,  and  money  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Sicily,  being  filver,  copper,  or  brafs, 
of  which  the  latter  are  the  current  fpecies  ;  and  in  nego- 
ciations  of  purchafes  or  fales,  it  is  always  ftipulated  whe- 
ther payment  Ihall  be  made  in  filver  or  brafs  money,  the 
former  being  efteemed  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  the  other. 
Six  pichili  make  a  grain,  ten  grains  a  carlin,  two  carlins 
a  tarin,  and  a  deci-tarini  ten  tarins  ;  befides  which,  many 
foreign  coins  are  current  on  the  ifland. 

In  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  the  fpecies  are  madonines,  or 
piftoles  of  Savoy,  worth  thirteen  livres ;  ducatoons  worth 
feven  florins,  or  eighty-four  foldi ;  the  Savoy  crown,  worth 
three  livres,  twelve  foldi ;  the  livre  worth  twenty  foldi, 
and  the  foldi  worth  four  quartrins  or  liards.  Accounts  are 
kept  here  in  livres,  or  lires,  foldi,  and  quartrins  ;  and  their 
exchanges  are  in  ducatoons. 

In  the  ifland  of  Candia-,  the  fame  coins  are  in  ufe,  and  the 
fame  method  of  accounts  pradlifed  as  at  Venice.  In  their 
meafuring  two  pico's  are  ufed,  the  one  for  filk,  and  the 
other  for  woollens ;  a  hundred  of  the  former  making  about 
fixty-one  yards  and  a  half  Englifh,  and  a  hundred  of  the 
other  four  yards  more.  The  weights  of  this  ifle  are  alfo 
two;  the  futtle  and  great  weight;  a  hundred  pounds  of 
which  latter  very  nearly  correfpond  with  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  the  hundred  futtle  mak- 
ing about  feventy-fix  ditto. 

In  the  Morea,  accounts  are  kept  as  inVenice,  or  Turkey, 
according  to  which  of  thefe  powers  the  place  is  fubjecl, 
though  they  generally  reckon  in  their  dealings  by  the  dollar 
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of  eighty  afpcrs.  In  computing  their  weights,  they  reckon 
eleven  drachms  and  one- ninth  to  an  ounce,  twelve  ounces 
to  the  pound,  three  pounds  to  ihe  ocque,  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds  to  a  quintal'(of  about  a  hundred  and  fe- 
venteen  pounds  and  a  half  Englifh)  though  in  weighing 
raw  filk,  they  count  fifteen  ounces  to  the  pound.  Oil  is 
fold  here  by  a  meafure,  called  the  levor,  weighing  about 
feven  pounds  and  a  half,  of  which  ten  make  near  fifteen 
Englifh  gallons,  or  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Corn  is  fold  here  by  the  bochel,  of  which  nine  and 
two-thirds  make  eight  bufhels  Winchefter  meafure ;  and 
their  wine  is  fold  by  the  loder,  containing  about  eight 
gallons  Englifh  ;  which  weights  and  meafures  We  mention 
here  as  they  were  omitted  in  their  proper  place. 

At  Conftantinople,  the  current  coins  are  golden  fequins, 
worth  two  hundred  and  forty  three  afpers.  The  piece 
reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  afpers.  The  paras 
or  medins,  worth  three  afpers ;  and  the  afper,  worth  a  trifle 
more  than  a  farthing  fterling.  Many  foreign  coins  pafs 
here,  fuch  as  Spanifh  dollars  (if  weighty)  at  a  hundred 
and  eight  to  a  hundred  and  ten  afpers,  and  in  proportion 
for  what  they  are  light;  caragrouchs  (money  of  the  em- 
pire) for  a  hundred  and  twenty  afpers ;  the  affelanis,  abou- 
quels,  and  lion-dollars  of  Infpruck  and  Holland,  worth 
a  hundred  and  fixteen  afpers  ;  the  Polifh  abras,  the  turks, 
izelotes,  Venetian  and  Hungarian  zekins,  &c. 

At  Smyrna,  they  ufe  for  current  money  the  affelanis  and 
abouquels,  worth  eighty  afpers ;  the  fcherifs  of  this  place 
being  pieces  of  gold  worth  two  dollars  and  a  quarter. 

At  Alexandretta,  or  Scanderoon,  as  well  as  at  Aleppo 
and  Seyda,  the  current  coins  are  the  dollar,  worth  eighty 
afpers;  and  under  thefe denominations  all  accounts  are  kept 
in  thefe  parts. 

At  Alexandria,  Rofetto,  and  Grand  Cairo,  the  current 
dollar  is  worth  thirty-three  Medini,  and  the  abouquel  or 
lion-dollar,'  thirty  ditto;  the  affelani  worth  thirty-two 
medini,  and  the  Spanilh  dollar  about  feven'y.  The  gold 
coins  are  the  fultani,  xeriff,  and  chekeens,  being  each 
worth  about  nine  (hillings  and  four-pence,  five-pence,  or 
fix-pence  fterling. 

The  places  mentioned  in  the  three  laft  articles  (hould  not 
have  been  inferted  here,  had  their  connexion  been  lefs  with 
Conftantinople  than  it  is,  as  their  fituation  is  not  in  Eu- 
rope, to  which  part  of  the  world  we  propofed  to  con- 
line  the  prefent  article  of  coins,  which  we  have  now 
finifhed  with  all  the  accuracy  we  have  been  able;  and 
though  the  greateft  part  of  the  preceding  tables  and 
computations  are  collected  from  feveral  authors,  and 
their  errors  (which  were  many)  corrected,  wherever  we 
perceived  them  ;  yet  we  have  not  ftopt  here,  but  alfo  very 
confiderably  enlarged  them,  by  the  addition  of  many  prin- 
cipal trading  places,  that  had  been  omitted  by  the  com- 
pofers  of  the  aforefaid  calculations,  who  have  generally 
copied  from  one  another,  and  thereby  propagated  the 
iniftakes  and  overfights  of  the  firft  inventors,  which  are 
here  (at  lead  in  Tome  meafure)  rectified  and  improved. 

We  (hall  next  endeavour  to  give  the  beft  account  we 
can  of  the  coins  of  the  other  trading  parts  of  the  world, 
and  by  the  way  add  fomething  concerning  their  weights 
and  meafures. 

At  Caffa  in  the  Black-Sea,  many  foreign  coins  are  cur- 
rent ;  but  thole  in  moft  efteem  are  the  weighty  Mexican 
and  Sevilian  dollars,  which  are  always  worth  here  ten  per 
cent,  more  than  the  affelani,  being  continually  bought  up 
by  the  Armenians,  and  fent  to  Perfia.  The  affelani  paffes 
for  ninty  to  a  hundred  afpers;  the  Venetian  zekin  for  two 
affelanis  and  a  half  (as  at  Conftantinople) ;  the  abros  paffes 
for  one-fourth  of  an  affelani;  the  izelot  for  two-thirds  of 
ditto,  and  the  turk  for  one-third.  The  ocque  or  ok  of 
Caffa  is  the  fame  with  that  at  Conftantinople  :  and  they 
have  two  forts  of  long-meafures,  the  one  for  woollens  and 
iilks,  and  the  other  for  linens,  cottons,  &c.  both  are 
called  pics,  but  the  firft,  for  diftinftion,  pic-arfem  ;  the  linen 
pic  is  thirty  per  cent,  bigger  than  that  of  Conftantinople. 

At  Kily,  or  Kilia,  the  money  confifts  in  affelanis,  worth 
fometimes  a  hundred  and  fifteen  or  a  hundred  and  fixteen 
afpers,  as  at  Conftantinople,  their  price  being  generally 
governed  by  that  of  the  laft  city  :  the  izelot  is  received 
here  for  two-thirds  of  the  dollar.  The  fevilan  and  the  ca- 
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ragroufch  have  here  the  fame  currency  as  at  Conftantinople, 
and  other  fpecies  at  a  proportionable  value. 

At  Prevat,  all  trade  is  carried  on  in  affelanis,  abras, 
turks,  izelotes,  Venetian  and  Hungarian  zekins,  cheriffs, 
afpers,  and  paras ;  thefe  fpecies  being  commonly  fifteen 
per  cent,  higher  than  at  Conftantinople,  as  they  are  at  Sy- 
nope,  Nicopolis,  and  Caftamboli. 

At  La  Maftre,  the  current  coins  are  only  the  affelanis, 
quarts,  turks,  izelotes,  and  afpers,  the  fevilan  and  cara- 
groufch  dollars  not  being  fo  much  as  known  here. 

At  Salonica,  in  the  Archipelago,  the  fevilan  is  worth 
two  hundred  and  twelve  afpers,  and  the  fequin  roufpi  four 
hundred  and  twelve.  The  meafure  called  the  guilot,  makes 
near  half  a  Leghorn  fack,  as  the  ocque  does  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  that  city,  and  the  pic  is  near  a  Dutch  ell. 

In  Barbary,  the  greateft  part  of  the  money  ufed  is  fo- 
reign :  here  are,  however,  feme  coins  (truck  by  the  kings 
or  deys  in  their  different  territories,  though  the  general 
currency  in  thefe  parts  are  Spaniih  dollars,  French  crowns, 
Hungarian  ducats,  and  the  Turkiih  golden  fultanins. 

The  metecals  are  a  fort  of  gold  ducats  made  at  Morocco, 
by  the  Jews  at  their  pleafure,  fo  that  their  ttandard  is  very 
uncertain  ;  the  blanquilts  are  (mail  filver  pieces  worth  two 
French  fols  and  a  half,  and  the  felours  are  copper  of  which 
eight  go  to  a  blanquile.  Dollars,  halves  and  quarters  are 
almoft  the  only  foreign  coin  current  in  Morocco,  where  'he 
Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  gold  and  filver,  or  the  Spa- 
nidi  piftoles  are  not  received. 

There  is  alfo  coined  at  Tunis  fome  fpecies  of  gold  and 
filver.  The  fultanins  are  of  the  former  metal,  but  heavier 
by  one-third  than  thofe  of  Europe.  The  navares  are  of 
filver,  cut  nicely  fquare  ;  the  doublas  and  burbas  coined 
here  are  the  fame  in  value  with  thofe  of  Algier. 

The  long  meafure  of  Mequinez  is  the  palme,  which  is 
eight  French  inches,  or  two-thirds  of  the  Paris  foot :  and 
the  long  meafure  of  Sandra  Cruz  in  the  kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, is  called  a  coude,  of  which  a  hundred  Paris,  ells 
make  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  ;  the  hundred  aunes  of 
Holland  a  hundred  and  thirty-three;  a  hundred  Englifh 
yards  about  a  hundred  and  feventy-five;  and  a  cane  of  Pror 
vence  three  coudes  and  three-fourths.  The  real  coins  are 
the  flux,  blanquille,  and  golden  ducat ;  the  flux  is  of  cop- 
per, and  fixteen  go  to  the  blanquille,  of  which  four  make 
an  ounce,  and  ten  ounces,  or  forty  blanquilles  make  a  filver 
ducat;  the  golden  one  has  no  fixed  courfe,  but  the  price 
of  it  varies  according  to  its  fcarcenefs  or  plenty,  from 
twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen  ounces.  A  weighty  dollar 
yields  a  trifle  more  than  feven  ounces  and  a  qua-ter,  given 
into  the  mint  for  making  blanquilles;  their  weights  are 
five  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  mark  weights,  and  it  has 
been  found  by  experience,  that  a  hundred  Marfeilles 
pounds,  produce  at  Santa  Cruz  ninety-feven  pounds ;  and  a 
hundred  of  Santa  Cruz  yield  a  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty-fix  at  Marfeilles. 

At  Algier,  the  current  money  made  there  are  golden 
fultanines  and  afpers  ;  burbas,  of  which  fix  go  to  an  afper. 
The  doubla  is  filver,  and  worth  a  trifle  more  than  the 
French  crown  ;  the  rubick,  median,  and  zian,  are  all  gold 
coins;  the  firft  worth  thirty-five,  and  the  laft  a  hundred, 
afpers  ;  but  thefe  three  fpecies  are  particularly  ftruck  at  Tre- 
mecen.  The  foreign  coins  that  pafs  here,  are  the  fultanines 
of  Morocco,  the  Portugal  golden  pieces,  the  Venetian  fe- 
quins, the  Spanifh  piftoles,  and  dollars  of  all  weights. 
The  value. of  thefe  fpecies  is  not  here  fixed,  but  varies 
(though  not  much)  according  as  it  fuits  the  government; 
not  but  the  patique  chique  (fmall  dollar)  or  the  afper  dollar 
(which  is  an  imaginary  coin)  is  fixt,  and  always  worth  two 
hundred  and  thirty- two  afpers;  the  third  of  a  current  dollar, 
commonly  called  the  great  patique,  which  ordinarily  weighs 
two  piftoles  and  a  half,  but  is  fometimes  altered  by  the 
dey.  In  1725,  the  fultanine  of  Algier  and  that  of  Mo- 
rocco, were  worth  two  current  dollars  and  four  rials  ;  the 
Venetian  fequin,  two  dollars,  fix  rials  ;  the  crufade  of 
Portugal,  feven  dollars ;  the  Spanifh  piftole,  four  dollars  and 
four  rials;  the  Sevil  and  Mexican  weighty  dollars,  twenty 
to  the  pound,  three  fmall  patiques,  and  feven  temins;  the 
weighty  Leghorn  dollar,  three  current  dollars  and  fix  rials ; 
ditto  of  Tunis,  three  dollars  and  four  rials  ;  the  great  pa- 
tique or  current  dollar  of  Algier,  three  fmall  patiques,  or 
fix  hundred  and  ninety-fix  afpers ;  the  temin  is  a  fmall  rial, 
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Of  one  eighth  part  of  the  little  patique,  that  is  twenty- 
nine  afpers  ;  the  caroube  is  half  a  temin  or  fourteen 
afpers  and  a  half. 

The  common  Algier  quintal  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds  of  Marfeilles,  or  one  hundred  and  fix  pounds 
de  marc  ;  the  pound  in  general  is  compofed  of  fixteen 
ounces,  except  in  weighing  chocolate,  tea,  and  fimilar 
commodities,  when  it  is  only  fourteen  ounces  ;  the  pound 
of  dates,  raiiins,  &c.  is  twenty-feven  ounces. 

The  meafure  for  woollens  and  linens  is  the  Turkey  pic, 
of  which  two  make  one  aune  and  two  inches  Paris  mea- 
fure ;  but  gold  and  filver  fluffs  and  filks  are  fold  by  the 
Morefco  pic,  three  of  which  only  make  two  and  one-third 
of  that  of  Turkey. 

Though  a  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  to  the  prodi- 
gious extenfive  coafts  of  Afric,  and  though  thefe  are  peo- 
pled by  numerous  different  nations,  yet  coins  are  unknown 
among  them,  and  all  their  commercial  tranfactions  carried 
on  by  way  of  barter,  they  having  no  other  money  in  ufe, 
than  fome  fhells  for  the  purchafe  of  fmall  matters,  in  moft 
places  ;  and  in  Abyfiinia  or  the  empire  of  Prefter  John, 
fome  bits  of  rock  fait  only ;  fo  that  this  great  part  of  the 
world  affords  nothing  to  remark  on  the  fubject  we  are 
at  prefent  engaged  in,  till  we  come  to  the  ifle  of  Mada- 
gascar, where  though  money  is  ufelefs;  yet  they  have 
fome  weights,  though  only  for  gold  and  filver,  and  the 
biggeft  of  thefe  not  exceeding  a  dragme,  or  the  gros, 
they  having  no  notion  of  ounces  or  pounds,  nor  terms  in 
which  to  exprefs  them.  The  gros  is  here  called  fimpi ; 
the  demi-gros,  vari  ;  the  fcruple  or  pennyweight  facare  ; 
the  demi-fcruple  or  obuley  nanqui,  the  fix  grains  nanque; 
the  grain  unnamed  among  them.  And  all  other  merchan- 
dize are  exchanged  according  to  their  value,  and  not  weight. 
They  have  Iikewife  here  long  meafures,  and  thofe  of  con- 
tinence, the  latter,  likebufhels,  are  called  trouhahouacbe,  or 
irwncba,  that  hold  fix  pounds  of  hufked  rice.  The  voule, 
not  containing  above  half  a  pound,  and  the  zatou,  with 
which  unhufked  rice  is  meafured,  and  contains  one  hun- 
dred voutes,  being  near  twenty-five  pounds ;  they  have 
but  one  long  meafure,  called  refe,  which  is  very  near  an 
European  braffe;  and  they  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
fpan,  but  open  their  hand  to  defcribe  it. 

The  weights,  meafures  and  coins  of  Afia,  &c.  as  they 
are  in  ufe  at  every  place,  are  alphabetically  digefted  to 
avoid  fwelling  this  article  unnecefiarily. 

However,  as  the  knowledge  of  coins,  &c.  is  a  point  of 
no  little  importance  to  the  interefts  of  commerce,  we 
would  not  willingly  omit  any  ufeful  matter,  that  may 
give  due  light  into  it  ;  and  therefore  fhall  quote  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  celebrated  marquis  Belloni,  merchant  and 
banker  at  Rome,  in  his  Diflertation  on  Commerce. 

Though,  fays  he,  we  have  already  (hewn  what  is  un- 
derftood  by  the  proportion  between  gold  and  filver,  and 
how  that  was  fettled  at  its  firft  inftitution  ;  yet,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  trade,  and,  when 
not  duly  regarded,  may  greatly  diftrefs  a  ftate  ;  it  is 
neceffary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  fubject,  and  obferve  the 
various  cafes,  in  which  the  alteration  of  this  proportion 
cannot  fail  to  produce  fome  remarkable  effects.  When 
gold  and  filver  affumed  the  form  of  money,  both  thefe 
metals  had  affixed  to  them  a  determinate  value;  and 
though,  in  former  ages,  the  proportion  between  them  was 
fo  fettled,  that  every  ounce  of  gold  was  equivalent  nearly 
to  twelve  ounces  of  filver  ;  yet  afterwards,  when  America 
was  dtfcovered,  gold  came  to  be  of  fuch  efteem,  that  the 
ounce  was  equal  nearly  in  value  to  fifteen  ounces  of 
filver. — This  was  occasioned,  we  may  believe,  by  the 
greater  increafe  of  filver  from  the  mines.  As  this  regu- 
lation was  founded  on  the  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  one 
of  thefe  metals,  the  prefent  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen 
does  not  feem  fo  well  adjufted  as  might  be  withed,  be- 
caufe,  from  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  filver,  which  is  owing 
to  the  great  fums  of  that  coin  that  are  carried  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  the  cuftom  of  working  large  quantities  of  filver 
into  plate,  and  to  the  decreafe  in  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
the  price  of  gold  feems  to  be  raifed  too  high  ;  and  it  were 
much  to  be  wiihed,  that  it  were  reduced  to  its  juft  pro- 
portion. 

The  quality  between  gold  and  filver  being  duly  adjufted, 
all  other  interior  kinds  of  money,  of  the  fame  ftandard, 
would  be  fubjeaed  to  the  fame  rule,  whereby  many  in- 
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conveniencles  and  mifchiefs  would  be  prevented.  For  if 
is  not  poffible  to  difregard  this  proportion,  but  the  certain 
lofs  of  the  one  or  the  Other  of  the  fpecies  rnuft  enfue  ; 
fince,  either  of  them  being  raifed  in  its  intrinfic  value,  the 
other  will  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  wrought  into 
plate.  But,  before  We  explain  the  effects.  Which  proceed 
from  the  want  of  this  proportion,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
fute a  certain  opinion,  prevalent  in  moft  countries,  which 
is,  that  in  regulating  the  current  value  of  money  among 
ourfelves,  we  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
neighbouring  countries.  This  is  a  miftake  of  fo  capital 
a  nature,  that  it  is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  have  It  obli- 
terated from  the  minds  of  men.  And,  though  fome  en- 
deavour to  eftablifh  this  error  by  the  fimilitude  of  a  river, 
which,  raifed  above  its  banks  by  the  additional  water  of  a 
land-flood,  overflows  two  ftates,  and  thereby  obliges  that 
which  lies  on  the  lower  ground,  for  its  own  fecurity,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  that  which  lies  highe'ft,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  fame  river;  it  may  beanfwered,  that  this 
fimilitude  has  no  relation  to  the  prefent  purpofe  ;  and  that, 
fetting  afide  the  cafe  of  which  we  took  notice,  it  would 
be  the  intereft  of  all  Europe  to  alter  the  proportion  that 
now  obtains  between  the  two  metal-:,  that  are  the  ma- 
terials of  money  ;  in  all  other  particular  circumftances  no 
variation  ought  to  be  admitted  therein.  And  it  is  very 
eafy  to  demonftrate,  that,  in  regulating  the  current  value 
of  the  coin  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  of  no  moment  to  regard 
the  conduct  of  neighbouring  ftates. 

For  if  we  fuppofe,  for  example's  fake,  a  kingdom  in 
which  the  values  of  the  metals  are  fo  adjufted,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  fyftem  of  kingdoms,  the  gold 
and  filver  are  rated  in  a  due  proportion  to  each  other;  and 
that,  with  refpect  to  trade,  it  is  alfo  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  foreign  countries  :  if,  I  fay,  matters  are  thus 
fettled  within  the  kingdom,  I  do  not  fee  what  reafon  if 
can  have  to  apprehend  any  difadvantage  or  injury  from  its- 
neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  circumftances  of  a 
neighbouring  country,  in  confequence  of  having  its  money 
fyftem  regulated  by  a  wrong  proportion,  could  have  any 
influence  on  this  kingdom,  it  muft  certainly  be  to  its 
benefit  rather  than  otherwife.  If  we  fuppofe,  that  in  a 
neighbouring  principality  the  money-fyftem  is  fo  regu- 
lated, that  either  of  the  two  fpecies  is  rated  two  high  in 
refpect  of  the  other  ;  it  will  follow,  that  the  fpecies  Which 
is  eftimated  below  the  juft  proportion,  will  remove  out  of 
this  principality,  and  be  carried  in  great  quantities  into  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  in  lieu  of  the  fpecies  that  will  go 
into  the  former,  as  the  price  of  the  money  that  has  the 
greateft  intrinfic  value.  To  make  this  matter  more  in- 
telligible by  an  inftance,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  iri  any  place 
the  money-fyftem  is  fo  conflituted,  that  gold  is  eftimated 
at  a  lower  rate  in  refpect  of  filver,  than  the  juft  and  exact 
proportion  between  thefe  metals  doth  admit;  in  this  cafe, 
the  gold  will  go  out  of  that  country,  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  moves  into  another,  and  draws  the  filver-money 
from  thence,  it  will  carry  into  the  latter  a  profit  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  price  the  gold  is  rated  at  in  the  . 
former,  and  its  true  intrinfic  value.  And,  if  the  king- 
dom that  receives  this  great  advantage,  be  alfo  fuppofed  to 
adopt  the  ufual  practice  of  eftimating  foreign  money,  at 
no  more  than  the  fimple  price  of  gold  or  filver  in  bullion, 
as  the  rules  of  a  well  regulated  mint  require,  it  will  alfo 
gain  an  additional  profit  from  the  metal  itfelf  fo  imported. 
But  whereas,  at  the  fame  time  that  this  kingdom  reaps  fo 
much  profit,  it  will  be  expofed  to  one  particular  inconve- 
nience, viz.  that  while  it  abounds  with  gold,  it  will,  in 
fome  meafure,  labour  under  a  fcarcity  of  filver.  It  will  oe 
no  difficult  matter  to  remedy  any  difadvantage,  that  by 
this  means  may  be  occafioned  to  trade  :  for,  by  bringing 
down  the  foreign  gold  in  this  fame  kingdom  to  the  pro- 
portion which  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  the  end 
will  be  attained. 

But,  becaufe  this  affair  of  money  is  a  matter  of  fuch\ 
importance,  that  it  ought  riot  to  be  paffed  over  iri  a  fuper- 
ficial  manner,  but  be  thoroughly  examined  into  before  we 
proceed  to  other  things  relating  to  the  neceffity  of  a  pro- 
portion in  commerce ;  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  re- 
fleflions  on  the  cuftom,  whereby,  to  keep  the  money  of  a 
kingdom  within  itfelf,  it  has  been  Ordered  and  inforced  by 
laws,  that  no  money  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom. 
And,  becaufe  it  is  my  intention  to  lay  down,  with  can- 
dour 
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dour  and  fincerity  what  may  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  pro- 
mote commerce  ancf  good  ceconomy  in  Mates  and  king- 
doms, I  mud  fay,  yet  without  defign  to  offend  againft  the 
reverence  that  is  due  to  the  regulation  of  thofe  that  are  at 
the  helm  of  affairs  in  ftates  and  republics,  that  this  prohi- 
bition, if  other  prudent  meafures,  proper  to  promote  the 
end,  be  not  employed,  will  not  prove  an  effecrual  remedy. 
See  the  articles  Ballance  of  Trade,  Circulation, 
Cash. 

And  feeing  the  defign  is  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
money,  another  method,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
purfued,  and  that  is,  rather  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  ex- 
pedients as  may  contribute  to  preferve  the  ballance  of 
trade;  fince  it  is  moft  certain,  that,  whenfoever  the  com- 
merce of  a  ftate  ftartds  upon  this  equal  footing,  its  money 
muft  of  confequence  continue  in  it;  but,  when  the  equi- 
librium is  difturbed,  and  the  ballance  is  againft  the  ftate, 
its  money  muft  be  carried  to  foreign  nations  to  pay  for  the 
excefs  of  goods  imported,  above  thofe  that  have  been  ex- 
ported ;  and,  to  conclude,  if  the  ballance  of  trade  is  in 
its  favour,  the  money  muft  not  only  continue  in  it,  but 
alfo  increafe  and  multiply.  Since  then  this  is  the  true 
ftate  of  the  matter,  and  that  from  the  three  cafes  we  have 
propofed,  the  effects  already  intimated  muft  neceffarily 
follow  ;  it  is  very  evident  that  the  remedies,  which  con- 
fift  merely  in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  money,  do 
not  reach  thecaufe  and  root  of  the  diftemper,  nor  prevent 
the  evils  that  fpring  from  the  prevalence  of  a  paffive 
commerce. 

And,  to  give  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this,  let  us  fuppofe  a  kingdom,  whofe  paffive  commerce 
is  greater  than  its  aflive,  and  that  the  fubjecis  are  fo  obe- 
dient to  their  prince,  that  they  carry  not  one  farthing  out 
of  his  dominions  ;  what  will  follow  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Sup- 
pofing  that  the  ballance  of  trade  is  againft  that  kingdom, 
and  that  it  has  contracted  a  debt  to  foreigners  ;  unltIV 
thefe  foreigners,  by  a  ftrange  and  unexpected  generofity, 
fhould  think  proper  to  remit  the  whole  of  that  fum  of 
money,  which  they  have  a  right  to  exact.,  for  the  excefs 
of  the  commodities  imported  above  the  value  of  the  goods 
exported  out  of  that  kirigdom ;  tfie  price  of  exchange 
will,  in  this  event,  rife  fo  high  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
fubjecis  thereof,  that  if  money  be  not  exported  in  great 
quantities,  and  no  other  means  left  for  paying  the  debt 
but  that  of  exchange,  the  fubjecis  will  be  reduced  to  fuch 
diftrefs,  for  want  of  commodities  to  difpofe  of  for  reliev- 
ing their  credit,  that,  to  cancel  the  debts  they  have  con- 
tracted for  goods,  they  will  be  obliged  to  return  thofe  very 
goods  which  they  have  purchafed  for  their  own  confump- 
ttoh  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  ftrangers,  who  have  con- 
tracted any  debt  in  that  kingdom,  or  want  to  raife  money 
fur  purchafing  goods,  will  have  the  advantage  of  ex- 
changes as  much  under  par,  as  the  fubjecis  of  the  faid  king- 
dom will  find  them  raifed  above  it  in  other  markets,  to  the 
bentnc  of  foreigrters.  In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  if  the 
fovereign  of  that  kingdom  fhall  exert  himfelf  to  ftop  the 
courfe  of  money,  which  will  naturally  go  out  of  his  do- 
minions, and  rather  choofe  to  apply  a  direct,  though  un- 
natural remedy  to  this  evil,  which  is  but  an  effect,  of  the 
paffive  commerce  his  fubjecis  are  engaged  in,  and  the 
active  trade  carried  on  by  foreigners,  than  to  think  of 
proper  means  to  cut  off  the  caufe  and  root  of  the  diftem- 
per, every  one  fees  to  how  little  purpofe  his  pains  will  be 
beftowed.  From  all  which  we  are  put  under  an  indifpenfa- 
ble  neceffity  to  conclude,  that  there  is  not  a  better,  nor 
more  certain  means,  to  keep  money  from  going  out  of  a 
kingdom,  than  to  take  particular  care,  that  commerce 
with  other  kingdoms  be  conftantly  kept  upon  an  equal 
footing  at  leaft,  and  that  an  exact,  and  true  proportion  be 
prcfcrved  between  gold  and  filver. 

This  opinion  of  Ours,  with  regard  to  the  provifion 
which  ought  to  be  made  for  money,  is  confirmed  by  that 
celebrated  expreffion  of  the  famous  M.  Colbert  of  France ; 
for  this  great  man  ufed  to  fay,  That  whenever  a  kingdom 
"al lance  of  foreign  trade  againft  it,  arid  is  engaged 
in  a  paffive  commerce,  fuppofing  it  were  poffible,  that,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  a  wall  could  be  drawn  quite  round  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  money  ;  if  the  leaft  hole  is  left  in 
that  wall,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that,  by  this  very  hole, 
the  money  would  find  its  way  out. 


Since  we  have  already  proved,  that  thefe  two  things,  to 
wit,  the  keeping  of  commerce  conftantly  in  sequilibrio, 
and  maintaining  an  exaft:  proportion  between  gold  and 
filver,  are  effential  points  of  good  conduct,  with  regard  to 
the  prefervation  of  money  ;  and  fufficiently  fhewn  how, 
by  the  prevalence  of  paffive  commerce,  money  comes  to 
move  out  of  a  kingdom  into  other  ftates ;  we  muft  now 
proceed  to  examine  how,  without  the  influence  of  a  par- 
ticular ftate  of  commerce,  we  fhall  here  fuppofe  to  be  in 
sequilibrio,  a  mere  variation  from  the  juft  proportion  that 
ought  to  be  obferved  between  gold  and  filver,  with  refpecr. 
to  other  nations,  may  be  the  occafion  of  very  great  difadvan- 
tages  to  a  kingdom  in  the  affair  of  money.  Suppofe  then, 
that  in  a  particular  kingdom,  we  imagine,  a  money- 
fyftem  prevails,  that  fhall  raife  the  gold  above,  its  real  va- 
lue ;  and  that  in  this  regulation,  inftead  of  the  common 
proportion  of  one  to  fifteen  that  now  obtains,  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  allowed  to  be  equivalent  to  fixteen  ounces  of 
filver  :  fince  fuch  an  alteration  would  raife  the  gold  fix 
two-thirds  per  cent,  above  its  value,  and  reduce  the  filver 
to  juft  fo  much  below  its  worth  :  it  is  evident,  that  this 
increafe  of  the  current  price  of  gold  would  naturally 
caufe  the  filver  to  be  exported  out  of  that  kingdom ;  and 
as  gold  would  be  imported  in  its  ftead,  and  increafe 
greatly,  the  nation  muft  unavoidably  lofe  fix  two  thirds 
per  cent,  of  all  the  filver  that  would  be  thus  exported. 

On  the  other  hand,  fhould  the  filver  money  be  raifed 
above  its  value,  fo  that  fourteen  ounces  fhould  be  efleemed 
equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  gold  ;  while  the  proportion 
fhould  ftand  thus,  the  filver  money  would  not  only  con- 
tinue in  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  encreafe  greatly,  and  the 
gold  coin  would  be  exported  in  the  fame  proportion,  and 
the  nation  would  lofe  upon  it  (even,  one-feventh  per  cent. 
Moreover,  from  either  of  thefe  variations,  two  abfurdities 
would  follow  ;  the  one  is,  that  both  the  prince  and  the 
people  would  lofe  of  that  part  of  their  monied-property 
fix  two-thirds,  if  the  above  difproportion  fhould  fall  upon 
the  gold  coin ;  and  feven  one-feventh,  if  it  fhould  fall 
upon  the  filver.  The  other  inconvenience  would  be,  that 
there  would  be  no  fpecie  to  circulate  in  the  kingdom  but 
either  gold  only,  or  filver  only,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  metals  fhould  happen  to  be  eftimated 
above  its  true  proportion. 

As  we  have  feparately  confidered  two  evils  in  com- 
merce, the  one  when  the  ballance  thereof  is  againft  a 
kingdom,  and  the  other  when  the  exact,  proportion  be- 
tween gold  and  filver  is  not  duly  regarded,  and  have  fhewn 
what  lofs  may  be  fuftained  by  means  of  either  fingly,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  other ;  let  us  now  examine  of 
what  dangerous  confequence  thefe  two  diforders  may 
prove  to  the  public  ftock,  when  they  meet  together  in  the 
fame  kingdom.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  that  a  ftate  is  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  that  it  lies  under  the  weight  of  a  paffive  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  its 
regulations  with  regard  to  money,  matters  are  fodifpofed, 
that,  neglecting  the  common  proportion  of  fifteen  ounces 
of  filver  to  one  of  gold,  they  allow  fixteen  ounces  of  the 
former  for  one  of  the  latter  :  it  is  certain,  that,  in  fuch  a 
difpofition  of  affairs,  this  kingdom  will  be  expofed  to  two 
great  difadvantages  ;  whereof  that  will  certainly  be  the 
greateft,  which  proceeds  from  its  having  the  ballance  of 
trade  againft  it ;  for,  thereby,  the  foreign  exchanges  will 
rife  high,  by  which  means  the  money  of  that  kingdom, 
will  be  carried  into  other  ftates  in  greater  or  fmaller  quan- 
tities, as  this  ballance  of  trade  is  more  or  lefs  againft  it  r 
the  other  difadvantage  will  be,  that,  by  reafon  of  the  ex- 
travagant price  of  gold,  the  filver  will  be  carried  out  of 
the  kingdom.  Moreover,  a  difadvantage  arifing  from  the 
firft  of  thefe  caufes  will  be,  that  this  kingdom  will  lofe  fo 
much  of  its  effective  cafh,  as  will  amount  to  the  price  of 
all  thefe  commodities  which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
above  the  proportion  of  the  goods  that  are  exported  out  of 
it ;  and  a  fecond,  proceeding  from  the  like  caufe,  will  be, 
that  in  this  lofs  will  be  comprehended  another,  by  which 
the  kingdom,  on  account  of  the  difference  'of  the  price, 
arifing  from  the  difproportion  of  gold  above  filver,  will 
lofe  fix  two-fhirds  per  cent.  And  to  the  former  two  we 
may  add  a  third  lofs,  confifting  in  the  fcarcity  of  filver 
coin,  which  is  moft  commonly  ufed  in  domeftic  trade. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  filver  money  is  raifed  above 
its  intrinfic  worth,  the  fame  confequence  will  follow  with 
refpeft  to  gold  coin.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  a  regulation 
made,  by  which  fourteen  ounces  of  filver,  and  no  more, 
fhall  be  accounted  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  gold,  imme- 
diately after  its  value  is  thus  diminifhed,  the  gold  coin 
will  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom;  and,  befides  the  lofs 
the  kingdom  fuftains  by  the  baliance  of  trade  being  againft 
ir,  fuch  kingdom  will  lofe  likewife  by  the  exportation  of 
gold  feven  one-feventh  per  cent,  over  and  above  the 
fcarcity  of  gold  it  will  labour  under. 

Befides,  whether  thedifproportion  fuppofed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  money-fyftem  affecT:  the  gold  or  filver  coin, 
in  either  cafe  the  kingdom  will  fuffer  alike  :  to  avoid  which 
difadvantages,  reafon  fhould  feem  to  require,  that  thefe  two 
metals  be  regulated  in  their  proportion,  according  to  that 
fyftem,  which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  conftant  and  univerfal 
rule  to  all,  and  the  general  practice  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe;  that  is,  to  fix  unalterably  the  proportion  between 
gold  and  filver,  taking  the  meafure  thereof,  with  refpecr 
to  more  or  lefs,  from  the  moft  confiderable  and  diftin 
guifhed  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  being  proper  to  take  out  rules 
in  this  matter  from  fuch,  and,  indeed,  feveral  kingdoms 
have  already  taken  thofe  proper  methods,  to  prevent  the 
fcarcity  of  filver. 

And  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to  confider  all 
the  poffible  circumftances  of  a  kingdom,  which,  for 
example's  fake,  we  are  allowed  to  fuppofe,  that  we  may 
enquire  into  the  confequences  that  will  follow  from  each 
of  them,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  defires  of  thofe  who  have 
a  curiolity  to  know  the  various  effecls  of  the  feveral  con- 
ditions of  any  ftate,  let  another  fuuation  of  a  kingdom  be 
propofed.  Suppofe  then,  that  this  kingdom,  by  having 
the  baliance  of  trade  againft  it,  is  fubjefted  to  a  paffive 
commerce  with  foreigners ;  but,  with  regard  to  its  regula- 
tions in  the  affair  of  money,  fuppofe  them  to  be  fuch,  that 
the  juft  proportion  is  obferved  between  the  two  metals  : 
how  would  we  know  what  will  follow  from  the  fituation 
of  affairs  ?  This  « ill  be  a  new  fort  of  diforder,  and  worfe, 
perhaps,  than  any  other;  fince  it  is  manifeft,  that  both  the 
gold  and  filver  will  be  equally  carried  out  of  fuch  a  king- 
dom ;  whence  fo  great  lofs  and  detriment  will  follow,  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  fhut  up  the  mint,  and  coin  no  more 
money.  For,  as  the  baliance  of  commerce  is  fuppofed  to 
be  againft  the  nation,  it  will  keep  the  exchange  high,  in 
proportion  to  the  excefs  of  the  paffive  above  the  aflive 
commerce  of  the  ftate  :  and,  as  gold  and  filver  bullion 
rnuft  be  purchafed  abroad,  which  can  only  be  done  by  ex- 
change, thefe  materials  will  coft  more  than  the  money  to 
be  made  out  of  them  ;  for  though,  with  refpeft  to  money, 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  to  determine  the  weight, 
firmnefs,  and  value,  not  only  of  gold,  but  alfo  of  filver 
coin;  yet  he  has  not  the  right  of  fixing  the  price  of  thofe 
metals  in  bullion,  this  priviiedge  belong  folely  to  commerce, 
which  aifo  regulates  the  courfe  of  exchange.  Wherefore 
from  hence,  and  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  may  very 
plainly  appear  how  the  coining  of  money,  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances, muff,  be  attended  with  inevitable  lofs.  It  now  re- 
mains that  we  fhew,  how  it  may  come  to  pafs  that,  fup- 
pofing  a  kingdom  has  the  baliance  of  trade  againft  it,  and 
that  the  proportion  that  ought  to  obtain  between  the  two 
metals  is  not  obferved  in  it,  money  may,  notwithftanding, 
continue  to  be  coined,  for  fome  time,  without  difadvan- 
tage.     For, 

Suppofe  that,  in  this  variation  from  the  true  proportion 
between  the  two  fpecies,  the  gold  happens  to  be  over- 
valued ;  in  this  cafe,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  it  will 
follow  of  confequence,  that  the  gold  will  remain  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  filver  will  be  carried  out  of  it,  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantities,  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
baliance  of  commerce  that  is  againft  it,  and  the  degree  of 
the  fuppofed  variation  from  the  proportion  that  ought  to 
fubfift  between  the  two  metals.  Mean  time,  becaufe  the 
filver  coin  will  bear  a  greater  price  abroad,  and  will  be  ex- 
ported to  pay  the  debt  contracted  to  foreigners,  for  want 
of  commodities  to  compenfate  thofe  that  were  imported  ; 
the  baliance  of  trade  being  thus  difcharged,  by  the  filver  fo 
exported,  the  exchanges  will  be  kept  low,  and,  by  means 
thereof,  gold  may  be  purchafed  to  be  coined  into  money, 
But  this  will  coft  no  lefs  than,  in  the  firft  place,  the  lofs 
of  all  the  filver  coin,  and  afterwards  that,  of  the  gold  alfo, 


if  the  baliance  of  trade  ftill  continues  againft  the  na-> 
tion ;  and  then,  the  exchanges  rifing  ftill  higher,  the 
kingdom  will  fall  daily  into  greater  and  greater  djf- 
ftrefs.  And  what  we  have  faid  of  gold  may,  with  the 
fame  juft  ice,  be  faid  of  filver,  if  it  is  raifed  above  its 
worth ;  fince,  from  the  overvaluing  of  filver,  the  fame 
kind  of  effe&s  will  follow  which  have  been  obferved 
already,  when  we  fuppofed  gold  to  be  raifed  above  its  juft; 
rate. 

But,  becaufe  what  we  have  hitherto  offered  will  be  of 
little  ufe,  if,  after  having  difcovered  the  fources  of  na- 
tional lofs  and  diftrefs,  we  cannot  fall  upon  the  means  for 
applying  proper  remedies ;  wherefore,  that  thefe  obferva- 
tions  may  not  ferve  merely  to  gratify  a  vain  and  fruitlefs 
curiofity,  we  fhall,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this  practical 
and  political  dictionary  of  commerce,  humbly  propofe 
expedients  for  bringing  into  a  proper  method  thofe  things 
that  may  be  amifs  in  a  ftate,  or  at  leaft  not  altogether  con- 
fiftent  with  good  order  and  government;  which,  poflibly, 
may  becapat  knot  only  of  fansfying  the  defires  of  fuch  as 
want  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  commerce,  but 
alfo  furnifh  proper  hints  to  thnfe  who  may  be  zealous  to 
eftablifh  upon  a  folid  foundation,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
ftrengthen  and  improve  the  riches  and  power  of  a  nation. 
See  the  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  Cash, 
Circulation  of  Atfoncy,  Exchange,  Mousy. 

The  laws  of  England  relating  to  coin. 

By  20  Edw.  I.  merchants  are  prohibited  from  trafficking 
with  monty,  and  importing  clipped  coin,  &c.  on  pain  of 
forfeiture. 

Gold  or  filver  plate,  or  coin,  not  to  be  exported  without 
licence,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Search  to  be  made  for  falfe 
coins  imported,     9  Edw. 111.  c.  I. 

Money  not  to  be  impaired  in  weight  or  alloy. 
25  Edw  ill.  c.  13. 

No  coin  to  be  current  but  the  king's  own  ;  and  any  per- 
fon  may  refufe  foreign  coin.     27  Edw.  III.  c.  14. 

Foreign  coin  not  to  be  current  in  England,  but  to  be 
melted  down.      17  Rich.  II.  c.  1. 

Coin  or  plate  found  in  the  cuftody  of  perfons  ready  to 
pafs  the  feas,  or  in  any  fhip,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king. 
2  Hen.  IV.  c.  5. 

By  3  Hen.  V.  c.  6.  it  was  firft  made  treafon  to  clip  or 
file  money. 

Gold  to  be  received  in  payment  by  the  king's  weight; 
9  Hen.  V.   c.  1 1. 

Mint-mafter  to  keep  to  his  allay,  and  receive  filver  at 
the  true  value,  on  pain  of  double  damages.  2  Hen.  VI. 
c.  12. 

Coins  of  gold  and  filver  to  continue  current  notwith- 
ftanding fome  of  them  are  cracked  or  worn,  but  not  if 
they  are  clipped.  Monies  clipped  to  be  exchanged  at  the 
mint.  Coin  tranfported  to  Ireland  above  6s.  8d.  or  Irifh 
coin  imported  above  three  {hillings  and  four-pence,  to  be 
forfeited.  A  circle  to  be  made  round  the  outfide  of 
money.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  5.  Halfpence  and  farthings  to 
have  ftamps ;  and,  when  the  bullion  is  under  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  owner  to  have  a  tenth  part  in  halfpence. 
14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 

Counterfeiting,  impairing,  &c.  of  coin,  or  foreign  coin 
made  current,  is  made  high-treafon,  by  14.EI1Z.  c.  3,  and 
4.     18  Eliz.  c.  1,  7. 

Silver  coin  melted  down,  to  be  forfeited,  and  double 
value.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  31. 

Gold  and  filver  delivered  into  the  mint,  to  be  allayed, 
coined,  and  delivered  out,  according  to  the  order  and  time 
of  bringing  in.  A  duty  of  ten  fhillings  per  ton  on  wine, 
beer,  &c.  and  twenty  fhillings  for  brandy  imported, 
granted  for  the  expence  of  coinage,  which  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  officers,  &c.  three  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 
i%  Car.  II.  c-s- 

The  25  Car.  II.  c.  8.  direfls  the  levying  of  the  duties 
fupra,  &c.  and  the  18  Car.  II.  revived  and  continued  by 
1  Jac.  II. 

The  3d,  5th,  and  12th  of  William  III.  c.  7.  continue  the 
two  former. 

Rcfufing  to  receive  cracked  money  in  payment,  to  for- 
feit 5I.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  16. 

Advancing 
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Advancing  undipped  money*  to  forfeit  ten  pounds  for 
every  twenty  (hillings. 

Buying  or  felling  clippings  or  filings,  five  hundred 
pounds  penalty.  Perfons  melting  coin,  to  be  imprifoned 
fix  months,  befides  forfeiture,  &c.  Perfons  apprehending 
money-coiners,  clippers,  &c.  to  have  forty  pounds  re- 
ward ;  and  guilty  perfons  difcovering  two  others  to  be 
pardoned,  &c.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  17. 

Perfons  bringing  plate  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  not  to 
pay  for  coinage,  but  to  have  the  fame  weight  of  money 
delivered  out.  Perfons  keeping  public  houfes  to  have  no 
manufactured  plate  but  fpoons.  Molten  filver*  or  bul- 
lion, not  to  be  {hipped  off  without  a  certificate  from  the 
lord-mayor,  that  oath  has  been  made  it  is  foreign  bullion, 
under  the  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  officers 
may  feize  the  bullion  as  forfeited.  Gold  or  filver  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  may  be  exported 
by  a  licence.  Guineas  not  to  go  for  more  than  twenty- 
two  millings.     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  19. 

Hammered  filver  coin  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  received 
at  five  {hillings  and  four-pence  per  ounce.  Receivers  of 
taxes,  &c.  to  receive  money  at  five  {hillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  ounce  till  fuch  a  time ;  afterwards  at  five  {hil- 
lings and  two-pence  only.  Coin  not  clipped  within  the 
innermoft  ring  to  be  received  in  tale,  and  not  by  weight. 

8  mu.  in.  c.  2. 

Monies  received  by  the  mint,  &c.  at  five  {hillings  and 
four-pence  per  ounce,  and  five  {hillings  and  eight-pence 
per  ounce,  to  be  delivered  back  to  the  bringers  in,  and 
receivers,  &c.  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  with  an  al- 
lowance of  the  deficiency  in  recoining  ;  filver  plate,  &c. 
to  contain  eleven  ounces  and  ten  pennyweights  of  fine 
filver  in  every  pound,  and  to  be  marked  with  the  two  firft 
letters  of  the  workers  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Plate 
received  at  five  {hillings  and  four  pence  per  ounce  to  be 
melted  down.     8  and  9  Will.  HI.  c.  7  and  8 

By  8  and  9  Will.  HI.  cap.  26.  it  is  high-treafon  to 
make  any  ftamp,  die,  mould,  &c.  for  coining,  except 
by  perfons  employed  in  the  mint,  &c.  conveying  fuch 
out  of  the  mint,  the  fame  ;  colouring  metal  refembling 
coin  like  gold  or  filver,  or  marking  it  on  the  edges,  is 
likewife  treafon  ;  and  mixing  blanched  copper  with  filver, 
to  make  it  heavier,  and  look  like  gold,  or  receiving 
or  paving  counterfeit  milled  money,  is  felony.  8  and 
9  Will.  III.  c.  26. 

Hammered  filver  coin   may  be  refufed  in  payment,  as 
not  being  the  lawful  coin  of  this  kingdom.     9  Will.  III.  j 
cap.  2. 

Any  perfon  may  cut,  break,  or  deface  pieces  of  filvery 
money  fufpefted  to  be  counterfeit,  or  diminifhed  other- 
wife  than  by  wearing ;  but  if  they  appear  to  be  money,  &c. 
lhall  ftand  to  the  lots.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  21. 

No  perfon  to  make  or  coin  any  farthings  or  halfpence 
or  pieces  to  go  for  fuch,  of  copper,  under  the  penalty  of  five 
pound:*  for  every  pound  weight.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  33. 
By  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  22.  the  lord-treafurer  is  impowered 
to  iffue,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  by  the  coinage-duty, 
the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds  above  the  fum  of  three 
thoufand  pounds,  allowed  yearly  for  the  ufe  of  the  mint. 

The  7  Ann.  c.  24  makes  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26.  per- 
petual ;  and  continues  18  Car.  II.  c.  5.  for  feven  years. 

On  a  fcarcity  of  filver  coin,  for  remedy,  guineas  were 
funk  to  twenty-one  {hillings  by  proclamation.     3  Geo.  I. 

The  coinage  duty  on  wine,  beer,  &c.  and  brandy  im- 
ported, is  continued  ;  and  the  treafury  to  caufe  money  to 
be  applied  to  defraying  the  expences  of  the  mint  ;  fo  as 
with  the  coinage  duties  it  exceed  not  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  for  England  and  Scotland.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  12,. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  5.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 

Perfons  counterfeiting  broad  pieces  of  gold,  or  uttering 
them  knowingly,  to  be  guilty  of  treafon.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
Wafhing,  gilding,  or  altering  the  impreffion  of  any 
real  or  counterfeit  {hilling  or  fix-pence,  or  brafs-money, 
to  make  the  one  pafs  for  a  guinea  or  half  guinea,  or  the 
other  for  a  {billing  or  fix-pence,  is  high-treafon.  Know- 
ingly uttering  falfe  money,  for  the  firft  offence  fix  months 
imprifonment,  for  the  fecond  two  years  imprifonment, 
and  the  third  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  If  any 
perfon,  knowingly  uttering  falfe  money,  {hall  have  about 
him  any  other  falfe  money,  or  within  ten  days  after  utter 
any  other  falfe  money,  he  fhall  fuffer  a  year's  imprifon- 
4* 


ment ;  and  coiners  of  halfpence  or  farthings  to  fuffer  two 
years  imprifonment,  &c.      15  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 

COINAGE,  is  the  (tamping  and  making  of  money  by 
the  king's  authority.  Befides  this  general  fignification, 
relating  to  money,  it  is  by  a  law  provided,  that  all  the  tin 
in  Cornwall,  after  it  is  caft  and  wrought,  {ball  be  weighed 
and  marked  by  the  king's  officer,  with  a  lion  rampant, 
which  is  called  coinage. 

COLCHESTER.     By  an  aa  of  9  and  10  of  William 
and  Mary,  intitled,  An  Aft  for  cleanfing,  and  making 
navigable,    the  channel  from  the  Hithe  at  CJcbeJier  to 
Wivenhoe,  feveral  duties  were  granted  on  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes, which  fliould   be  brought  in  and  to  the  (aid 
channel,  and  landed  or  {hipped   from  Wivenhoe,  or  the 
New  Hithe  in   Colchcjhr,  or  between  either  of  the  faid 
places,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  for  the  ufes  and 
purpofes  mentioned  in  the  faid  aft ;  and  feveral   powers 
were  vefted  in  the  mayor,  a.dermen,  afliftants,  and  com- 
mon council  of  Colcbe/ter  only,  for  appointing  collectors, 
&c.  to  receive  the  duties ;  which  aft,  and  all  the  powers 
a:id  authorities  thereby  given,  and  one  moiety  of  the  duties 
(except  upon  corn    and   grain)    were,    by  an  aft  of  5 
George  I.  continued  until  the  firft  of  May,   1740;  and 
further  power  was  thereby  given  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty only,  for  recovering  the  faid  duties;  and  by  one 
other  aft  of  13  George  II.   intitled,  An  Aft  for  enlarging 
the  term  granted  by  an  aft  palled  the  9  and  10  William  III. 
for  cleanfing  and  making  navigable  the  channel  from  the 
Hithe  at  Colchejler,  to  Wivenhoe,  and  for  making  the  faid 
aft,  and  another  aft  of  5  Geo.  1.  for  enlarging  the  term, 
&c.  more  tffeftual,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  faid  two  former 
afts,  together  with  the  additional  powers,  granted  by  the 
aft  of  13  Geo.  If.  fhould  be  in  force  from  the  firft  of 
May,  1740,  for  ever  ;  and  that  the  duty  on  fea-coat  fhould, 
after  the  faid  firft  of  May,  be  three-pence  per  chaldron, 
and  no  more,  payable  for  the  term  of  forty  years  ;  and  by 
the  faid  aft  it  was  declared,   that  no  other  duty  (except  the 
arrears   due  upon  the  former  afts)  {hould  be  railed  upon 
any  other  goods  or  merchandizes  whatfotverj  and  the  faid 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  Colchijler  only,   were,  by  the 
laft-mentioned  aft,  vefted  with  further  power  for  fueing  for 
the  duties,  and  the  arrears  under  the  former  acts  :  and  as 
a  very  large  lock,  which   has  been  erefted  feveral  years 
lince  in  the  channel,  has  been  found  of  great  ufe  and  fer- 
vice  to  the  navigation,  and  is  now  in  a  decaying  condition, 
and  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  channel,  in  fome  parts, 
is  much  choaked  up,  fo  that  the  navigation  is  greatly  ob- 
ftrufted,  which  has  been  occafioned  principally  by  there 
being  great  arrears  of  the  duties,  granted  by  the  recited 
acts,  for  manv  years  due,   and  ftili   unpaid ;   and  alfo  a 
large  fum  of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  late  receiver-general  of  the  duties,  which 
ought  to  have  been  recovered   and   applied  for  repairing 
the  faid  lock,    and  cleanfing  the  channel  ;    but,   as  the 
power  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty   of  Colchejler  had 
ceafed  for  many  years  laft  paft,  (in  whofe  name  only  the 
faid  duties  were  to  be  recovered,  and  difcharges  given)  the 
faid  duties  and  arrears  cannot  now  be  recovered  and  col- 
lected, for  want  of  power  to  give  difcharges  for  the  fame  ; 
and,  there  being  no  other  fund  to  raife  money  for  the  pur- 
pofes aforefaid,  the  fame  cannot  now  be  done  without  fur- 
ther provifion  be  made  for  it,  by  authority  of  parliament ; 
it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  the  feveral  parcels  of  land  fe- 
vered,   and  lying  between  the  prefent  channel,  and  the 
place  where  the  old   channel  was,   and  alfo  the  prefent 
channel,  lock,  and  lock-houfe,  and  all  the  powers,  mat- 
ters, and  things,  which,  by  the  three  former  afts  before- 
mentioned,  were  vefted  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  of 
Colchejler,  or  thecommiffioners  named  for  any  of  the  pur- 
pofes therein  mentioned,  (and  not  hereby  altered  or  varied) 
fhall,  from  the  firft  of  May,  1750,  be  in  force,  and   be 
vefted  in  the  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  eaft  divifion  of 
the  county  of  Effex,  for  the  time  being,  the  honourable 
Richard  Savage  Naffau,    Charles  Gray,  &c.    (who  are 
hereby  conftituted  commiffioners  for  putting  the  faid  feve- 
ral former  afts,  and  this  aft,  in  execution)  and  the  fur- 
vivors  of  them,  &c.  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  feflion  of  parliament,  &c. 

From  and  after  the  firft  of  May,   1750,  an  additional 

duty  of  three-pence  a  chaldron  fhall  be  paid  on  fea-coal, 

over  and  above  the  duty  of  three- pence  payable  thereon, 
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by  virtue  of  13  Geo.  II.  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  and 
no  other  duty  (except  ihe  arrears  due  under  the  former  afts) 
fliall  be  raifed  on  any  goods  or  merchandizes  whatfoever; 
and  the  commiffioners  are  impowered  to  levy  and  recover 
the  duty  of  the  faid  aft  13  Geo.  II.  and  the  additional  duty 
hereby  granted,  together  with  the  money  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  trie  reprefentatives  of  the  late  receiver-general  of 
the  duties  ;  and  alfo  all  fums  of  money  due  from  any  per- 
fons  on  account  of  the  faid  duties,  or  penalties,  forfeitures, 
&c. 

The  commiffioners,  after  paying  the  expence  of  this  aft, 
may  difpofe  of  the  monies,  towards  the  feveral  ufes  and 
purpofes  mentioned  by  the  former  aft,  in  fuch  manner  as 
they  fliall  think  proper. 

The  commiffioners,  at  any  of  their  meetings,  may  bor- 
row money,  at  a  legal  or  lefs  intereft,  on  the  credit  of  the 
duties,  and  affign  over  the  fame  (the  charges  thereof  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  duties)  for  any  term  during  the  continuance 
of  the  laft-mentioned,  and  this  aft,  as  a  fecurity  for  re- 
payment thereof ;  and  the  faid  money,  after  payment  of 
fuch  of  the  expences  of  obtaining  this  aft,  as  the  fums 
before  directed  to  be  applied  for  that  purpofe  fhall  be  defi- 
cient, is  to  be  applied  for  the  feveral  ufes  and  purpofes 
mentioned  in  the  prefent  and  former  acts. 

Six  days  notice,  exclufive  of  the  days  of  notice  and 
meeting,  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  to  the  commiffioners, 
is  to  be  fixed  upon  the  outfide  of  the  door  of  the  Moothall, 
or  on  the  market-place  of  the  town  of  ColcbeJIer,  of  the 
meeting  of  the  commiffioners  to  borrow  money  on  credit  of 
the  duties. 

AH  mortgages  and  affignments  for  repayment  of  the 
monies  fo  to  be  borrowed,  are  to  be  entered  at  length  in  a 
book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  by  the  clerk  to  the 
commiffioners,  which  may  be  perufed  at  feafonable  times, 
by  any  perfons  whomfoever,  on  payment  of  one  fliilling 
only. 

The  commiffioners,  at  any  of  their  meetings,  may  place 
out  at  intereft,  in  the  names  of  three  or  more  of  them, 
any  fums  which  fhall  not  be  immediately  neceffary  to  be 
applied  for  the  purpofes  before-mentioned,  upon  any  real 
or  parliamentary  fecurities,  or  public  funds,  and  may  call 
in  and  apply  the  fame,  and  the  intereft  arifing  thereby, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of 
the  faid  lock,  and  cleanfing  the  channel,  and  other  pur- 
pofes aforefaid. 

The  commiffioners,  at  any  of  their  meetings,  are  im- 
powered to  chufe  and  appoint  one  or  more  collectors  or  re- 
ceivers of  the  duties  granted  by  the  faid  aft  of  13  Geo.  II. 
and  by  this  aft,  who  are  to  give  fecurity  to  three  or  more 
commiffioners,  for  the  monies  that  fliall  be  received  by 
them,  and  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  office;  and 
they  may  alfo  appoint  a  clerk,  and  fuch  other  officers  and 
fe.  vants  as  fhall  be  needful  to  be  employed  about  the  pre- 
miffes  ;  and  may  remove  them,  and  eleft  others  in  their 
place,  in  cafe  of  death,  or  fuch  removal :  and  may  allow 
them  reafonable  faluries  out  of  the  monies  to  be  raifed. 

Thirteen  commiffioners,  at  the  lead,  two  of  which  are 
to  be  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  eaft  divifion  of  the  county 
of  Effex,  are  to  be  prefent  at  all  meetings,  for  the  purpofes 
of  putting  this,  or  the  former  afts,  in  execution  ;  and  three 
days  notice  of  every  fuch  meeting,  exclufive  of  the  day  of 
meeting,  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk,  is  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  outfide  ot  the  door  of  the  Moothall,  or  on  the  market- 
place of  the  town  of  Colchefter. 

Perfons  accepting  of  any  place  of  profit,  or  other  truft  rela- 
tive to  the  faid  duties,  or  farming  any  quay  within  the  limits 
of  this  act,  are  made  capable  of  afting  as  commiffioners. 

The  prefcriptive,  or  other  rights  of  the  borough  of  Col- 
cbeJIer, are  to  continue  and  remain  the  fame,  as  if  this  aft 
had  not  been  made,  in  all  things  not  interfering  with  the 
direftions  and  due  execution  thereof. 

All  fuits  or  aftions,  to  be  brought,  for  any  thing  done 
under  any  of  the  former  afts,  fhall  be  commenced  within 
fix  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  aft ;  and,  if 
any  aftion  or  fuit  fliall  be  brought  for  any  thing  that  fhall 
be  done  in  purfuance  of  any  of  the  faid  former  afts,  or 
this  prefent  aft,  fhall  be  commenced  in  fix  months  after  the 
faft  committed,  and  fliall  be  brought  in  the  county  of 
Effex;  the  defendants  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  that 
the  fame  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  former  afts,  or 
this  aft;  and  if  it  fo  appear,  or  if  the  fuit  be  brought  in 
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any  other  county,  the  jury  fhall  find  for  the  defendants ; 
or  if  the  plaintiffs  become  nonfuit,  or  difcontinue  their  ac- 
tion, or  a  verdift  pafs  againft  them,  or,  on  demurrer,  judg- 
ment is  given  againft  them,  the  defendants  fhall  have  treble 
cods,  on  the  certificate  of  the  judge  before  whom  the  caufe 
was  tried,  and  fhall  have  the  fame  remedy  as  defendants 
have  for  cofts  in  other  cafes  by  law. 

This  aft  fliall  be  deemed  a  public  aft,  and  fliall  be  judi- 
cially taken  notice  of  as  fuch  by  all  judges,  &c.  without 
fpecially  pleading  the  fame. 

COLCOTHAR,  the  caput  moriuum  of  vitriol. 

Natural  colcotbar,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  chalcitis, 
which  fee. 

COLE-SEED,  to  what  duties  liable.  2  Will,  and  Mar. 
feff.  2.  c.  4.  /  31. 

COLLAR-MAKER.  This  is  a  mean  and  nafly  bufi- 
nefs.  He  flays  dead  horfes,  cures  their  hides,  and  makes 
them  into  collars  for  carriage-horfes.  A  boy  intended  for 
this  bufinefs  ought  therefore  to  be  ftrong  and  healthy,  and 
of  no  fqueamiQi  ftomach.  The  collar-maker  takes  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who  with  fifty 
pounds  may  fet  up  mafter  ;  though  he  may  employ  two 
hundred  pounds  in  his  trade:  but  a  journeyman  has  little 
more  than  the  wages  of  a  common  labourer. 

COLLECTORS  of  the  cujloms.  Being  fued  by  any 
but  the  king,  may  plead  the  general  ifTue.  13  and  14. 
Car.  II.  c.  17. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  Coloquintida,  or  bitter-apple. 
Thecoloquintida  of  the  fhops  is  a  round,  light,  white,  drv, 
cellular  fubftance,  containing  in  the  caiiries  feeds  like 
thofe  of  the  cucumber,  but  rounder,  lefs  flat,  and  harder: 
the  kernel  of  thefe  is  oily  and  of  a  fweet  tafte.  This  drug 
is  the  pulp  of  a  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  orange  :  it  is  at 
firft  of  a  green  colour;  but  turns  yellow  as  it  approaches 
maturity.  The  pulp,  which  is  the  only  part  ufed  in 
medicine,  is  very  naufeous,  acrimonious,  and  extremely 
bitter:  it  is  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo.  Mr.  Boulduc  has 
given  a  curious  memoir  on  this  article.  He  obtained  from 
eight  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  coloquintida,  by  decoftion  ia 
water,  almoft  three  ounces  of  a  gummy  extraft;  but  got 
only  half  an  ounce  of  refin  from  the  fame  quantity  of  pulp 
digefted  in  fpirit  of  wine.  He  obferves,  that  the  extraft, 
made  by  long  decoftion  in  water,  purges  without  any  in- 
convenience; but  that  the  refin  occafions  intolerable  griping 
pains,  without  proving  at  all  cathartic.  It  has  been  a 
common  cuftom,  for  a  long  time  paft,  to  endeavour  at  cor- 
recting the  virulency  of  coloquintida,  by  the  addition  of 
hot  eflential  oils  drawn  from  aramatics :  the  oil  of  cloves 
in  particular  has  been  applied  to  this  purpofe.  But  thefi 
kinds  of  ingredients  furely  are  not  the  proper  correftors  of 
fubftances,  whofe  virulency  depends  upon  their  acrimony 
and  adhefivenefs.     Lewis. 

COLONIES.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
fome,  whether  our  colonies  in  America  have  not  proved 
prejudicial  to  Great-Britain  ;  and  a  moot  point  with  others, 
whether  any  advantage  to  it.  It  is  certain,  that  a  country 
which  takes  no  care  to  encourage  an  acceffion  of  ftrangers, 
will,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  find  plantations  of  pernicious 
confequence.  The  colonies  in  America  have  proved  highly 
detrimental  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  government;  the  inquifition  frights  away 
ftrangers,  and  there  is  no  provifion  at  all  to  repair  what 
their  colonies  drain  them  of:  whereas  the  Hollanders,  who 
fend  out  greater  numbers  every  year  than  the  Spaniards, 
are  not  depopulated  by  it ;  their  conffitution  inviting  more 
over  to  them  than  they  fend  abroad ;  and  in  the  Britifh 
colonies  all  foreigners  may  be  made  denizens  for  an  inconfi- 
derable  charge;  whereby  many  of  ail  nations  are  encou- 
raged to  fettle  and  plant  in  our  Indies ;  the  crown  thereby 
gains  fubjefts  of  them  and  their  pofterity,  and  the  nation 
gains  wealth  by  their  labour  and  induftry.  There  is  alfo 
reafon  to  think,  that,  for  fome  years,  the  plantations  have 
fent,  of  their  offspring,  and  the  perfecutions  abroad  have 
brought  over  to  his  majefty's  dominions,  as  many  people 
as  went  from  thence.  Wherefore,  we  may  fully  advance, 
that  our  trade  and  navigation  are  greatly  increafed  by  our 
colonies,  and  that  they  really  are  a  fource  of  treafure  and 
naval  power  to  this  kingdom,  fince  they  work  for  us,  and 
their  treafure  centers  here. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  if  a  breach  of  the  aft   of  naviga- 
tion, or  any  other  beneficial  aft  relating  to  our  planta- 
tions 
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tions  fhould  be  connived  at,  or  broke  through  in  any  par 
ticular  that  would  prove  injurious  to  the  kingdom,  even  our 
own  plantations  may  become  more  profitable  to  other  na- 
tions than  to  this  ;  but,  while  the  governors,  and  the  other 
officers  under  the  crown,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  take  care 
hereof,  do  their  duty,  they  can  never  prove  detrimental  to 
the  nation. 

By  infilling  that  no  breach  in  the  navigation",  or  other 
act  of  the  legislature,  fliould  be  made,  which  has  been  en- 
acted for  the  mutual  benefit  of  England  and  her  colonies, 
we  would  not  have  it  inferred,  that  we  are  againft  per- 
mitting the  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  to  trade  with  each 
other,  or  that  they  fliould  be  prohibited  to  trade  to  the 
colonies  of  foreign  nations,  or  carry  their  product,  accord- 
ing as  the  law  at  prefent  tolerates,  directly  to  foreign  coun 
tries.  For,  by  our  colonies  trading  under  judicious  national 
reftriftions,  with  thole  of  other  nations,  we,  in  fome 
meafure,  render  foreign  colinies  and  plantations  the  colonies 
and  plantations  of  Great-Britain  ;  which  brings  us  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  laws  in  our  fouthern  plantations  which  lay 
high  duties  on  fugar,  indigo,  ginger,  a/id  other  Weft- 
India  commodities,  imported  into  them,  when  impartially 
confidered,  will  be  found  not  only  prejudicial  to  them,  but 
to  the  general  trade  and  navigation  of  their  mother  king- 
dom ;  and  therefore  it  is  our  intereft,  and  fhould  be  our 
care,  that  no  laws  laying  fuch  duties  fliould  remain  in  force, 
or  be  pafied  for  the  future.     For, 

The  inhabitants,  by  carrying  on  a  trade  with  their  fo- 
reign neighbours,  do  not  only  occafion  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of  Europe  being  fent  from 
hence  to  them,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  the  product  of 
America  to  be  fent  from  them  hither,  which  would  other- 
wife  be  carried  from,  and  brought  to,  Europe  by  foreigners, 
but  an  encreafe  of  the  feamen,  and  navigation  in  thole 
parts  ;  which  is  of  great  ftrength  and  fecurity,  as  well  as 
of  great  advantage  to  our  plantations  in  general. 

The  commodities  they  bring  from  the  countries  where- 
with they  trade,  whether  indigo,  cochineal,  logwood  and 
other  dyeing  wxids,  cotton-wool,  faflaparilla,  and  other 
drugs,  &c.  are  fuch  as  are  either  re-exported  from  Great- 
Britain,  or  ufeful  to  us  in  working  up  our  own  manufac- 
tures, or  fuch  as  we  fhould  need,  and  muft  fend  for,  at  a 
much  dearer  rate,  from  the  mother- country  of  thofe  people 
with  whom  our's  may  trade  in  America. 

And  though  fome  of  our  colonies  are  not  only  for  prevent 
ing  the  importation  of  all  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies  they 
produce,  but  fuffer  particular  planters  to  keep  great  runs  of 
land  in  their  pofleffion  uncultivated,  with  deiign  to  prevent 
new  fettlements,  whereby  they  imagine  the  prices  of  their 
commodities  m2y  be  affected  ;  yet  if  it  be  confidered,  that 
the  markets  in  Great- Britain  depend  on  the  markets  of  all 
Europe  in  general,  and  that  the  European  markets  in  ge- 
neral depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  annual  con- 
fumption  and  the  whole  quantity  of  each  fpecies  annually 
procured  by  all  nations;  it  muft  follow,  that,  whether 
we  or  foreigners  are  the  producers,  carriers,  importers,  and 
exporters  of  American  produce,  yet  their  refpective  prices 
in  each  colony  (the  difference  of  freight,  cuftoms,  and  im- 
portations confidered)  will  always  bear  proportion  to  the 
general  confumption  of  the  whole  quantity  of  each  fort, 
produced  in  all  colonies,  and  in  all  parts;  allowing  only  for 
the  ufual  contingencies  that  trade  and  commerce,  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  are  liable  to  in  all  countries. 

If  this  be  admitted,  then  it  muft  certainly  be  the  true 
intereft  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  of  their  mother-king- 
dom, to  enlarge  their  fettlements,  and  to  fuffer  the  produce 
of  foreign  plantations,  in  Englifh  {hipping,  to  be  im- 
ported to  and  exported  again  from  Great  Britain  ;  for 
narrow-limited  notions  in  trade  and  planting  are  only  ad- 
vanced by,  and  can  only  be  of  ufe  to,  particular  perfons, 
but  are  always  injurious  to  the  public  intereft,  in  preventing 
the  full  employment  of  our  own  people,  and  giving  our 
rivals  and  competitors  in  trade,  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying greater  numbers  of  theirs,  producing  greater  quan- 
tities of  merchandize,  and  underfelling  us  at  foreign 
markets. 

If  a  trade  fliould  be  carried  on,  by  which  the  product 
of  our  colonies  (except  liquors  and  provifions)  fhould  be  fold 
to  foreigners,  and  our  colonies,  in  return,  receive  the  goods 
and  merchandizes  of  any  foreign  country  in  Europe,  for 
confumption  among  them,  it  would   certainly  be  greatly 


prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great- Britain? 
but  this  is  pretty  well  provided  againft  by  the  ait  of  navi- 
gation, and  other  fubfcquent  acts,  and,  if  not  fufficiently 
to,  the  wifclom  of  the  nation  will  doabtlefs  occafionaliy  cn- 
a£t  fuch  laws  as  (hall  prove  effectual  in  this  refpedt. 

The  produce  of  our  American  colonies  may  be  confidered 
under  two  heads,  viz.  thofe  that  produce  commodities  of  a 
different  nature  to  this  kingdom,  and  thofe  that  produce 
commodities  of  the  fame  nature.  Thofe  under  the  firftclafs, 
are  Virginia,  Maryland,  Barbadoes,  Antego,  Montferat, 
Nevis,  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  Jamaica,  whofe  produces  are 
tobacco*  fugar,  indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  and  fundry  kinds 
of  drugs  and  dyeing  woods.  Thofe  under  the  fecond  clafs, 
are  New-England,  New-York,  Carolina,  Penfylvania,  &c. 
whofe  produ&s  are  beef,  pork,  bread,  beer,  peafe,  rice,  &c. 
cod -fifli,  mackarel,  &c.  malts,  boards,  ftaves,  &c.  furs, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  train-oil.  The  product  of  the  firft 
is  of  a  different  nature  to  what  is  produced  from  the  lands 
of  Great-Britain  ;  and,  of  the  quantities  thereof  imported, 
fuch  a  part  has  been  annually  re-exported,  as  hath  proved 
one  great  means  of  the  ballance  we  have  had  from  abroad, 
with  thofe  countries  which  take  large  quantities  of  our  plan- 
tation commodities.  The  produce  of  the  other  is  not  of 
a  different  nature,  unlefs  rice,  train-oil,  &c.  and  might 
be  fent,  indeed,  to  our  fi;gar  colonics  from  Great-Britain. 

It  it  computed,  likewise,'  that  there  is  exported  from 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  feveral  colonies  b^lonjinc 
to  the  crown  in  America,  to  the  value  of  850,000  I. 
and  that  the  importations  from  them  all,  including  filver 
and  gold,  &c.  are  to  the  value  of  2,600,000 1.  I'o  that, 
over  and  above  what  we  fend  to  our  colonies  in  our  manu- 
factures, produce,  and  foreign  commodiiies,  we  have  a 
balance,  in  return  thereof,  to  the  value  of  1,750,000!. 
which  centers  and  remains  among  us,  and  is  not  like  fuch 
a  balance  in  foreign  trade,  as  muft  be  carried  out  again  di- 
rectly in  money,  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

It  is  true,  our  northern  colonies  do  not  make  us  returns 
of  themfelves  in  proportion  to  what  they  take  annually 
from  us,  and  yield  commodities  of  little  value,  and  yet 
have  mod  drained  us  of  people  ;  but,  if  it  were  otherwife, 
the  trade  of  our  ifland  colonies  could  not,  perhaps,  be  car- 
ried on  to  fo  great  advantage  to  their  mother-country  ;  for 
thefe  foils  which  produce  the  molt  eftimable  commodities, 
are  not  fo  proper  to  cultivate  for  corn,  beef,  pork,  peafe, 
&c.  But,  if  they  were,  their  hands  are  much  more  bene- 
ficially employed  for  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain.  Befides-, 
the  fouthern  plantations,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  defti- 
tuteof  many  neceflaries,  or  obliged  to  employ  their  hands 
in  planting  provifions,  &c.  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  northern  colonies. 

'  It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  thefe  provinces  might  be 
furnifhed  from  Great-Britain ;  but  at  fo  dear  a  rate,  as 
would,  perhaps,  much  difcourage  thofe  plantations  ;  for, 
befides  their  being  all  confiderably  dearer,  fo  fome  kinds  of 
them  could  neither  be  fo  good  nor  fo  frefh. 

Though  our  northern  colonies  may  furnifh  our  fouthern 
with  provifions,  which  might  be  fent  from  hence,  yet  they 
make  it  ample  compenfation  by  taking  from  it  variety  of 
manufactures,  all  forts  of  cloths  and  furniture,  much 
oftener  renewed,  and  as  good  as  the  fame  number  of  peo- 
ple could  afford  to  have  at  home.  Whether,  therefore, 
the  northern  colonies  are  beneficial  to  Great-Britain  or  no, 
depends  on  making  a  right  balance  between  the  commo- 
dities we  fend  thither,  and  the  provifions  we  might  fend  to 
the  fouthern  colonies,  if  they  were  not  fupplied  by  the  nor- 
thern. But  the  prefent  courfe  of  trade  feems  moft  natio- 
nally advantageous,  by  reafon  that  the  provifions  which  we 
might  fend  to  Barbadoes,  &c.  would  be  the  unimproved 
product  of  the  earth,  as  grain  of  all  kinds,  or  falt-beef, 
pork,  &c.  whereas  the  goods  we  fend  to  the  northern  co- 
lonies, are  fuch  whofe  improvement  may  be  juftly  faid,  one 
with  another,  to  be  near  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  commodities,  as  apparel,  houfhold-furniture,  &c. 

If  our  northern  colonies  fhould  pretend  to  fet  up  manu- 
factures, and  fo  clothe,  as  well  as  feed,  their  neighbours 
and  fellow-fubjedts  in  the  fouthern  colonies,  their  nearnefs 
and  low  price  would  give  them  fuch  advantage  over  this 
nation,  as  might  prove  of  pernicious  confequence.  But 
this  fear  feems  remote,  unlefs  they  are  difcouraged  from 
raifing  provifions,  ice.  and  materials  in  general  for  variety 
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of  manufactures  ;  as  were  the  people  of  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, for  fome  time,  in  planting  tobacco,  by  the  high 
impoiitions  laid  upon  its  importation  into  this  kingdom ; 
who,  in  feveral  counties  in  thefe  colonies,  made  flioes, 
{lockings,  hats,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  not  only  for 
their  own,  but  the  ufe  of  their  neighbours.  Which  it  is 
our  intereft  to  prevent,  and  to  encourage  them  in  planting, 
and  fuch  other  branches  of  trade  as  interfere  with  the  trade 
of  other  countries,  not  with  that  of  our  own.  This 
feems  to  be  the  natural  way  to  render  colonies  ufeful  to  their 
mother-country  ;  and  a  neglect  in  this  great  point,  to  make 
them  quite  otherwife.     See  Plantations. 

COLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  a  black  refin,  or  turpen- 
tine boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried,  or  the  refin  re- 
maining after~the  diftillation  of  the  etheria!  oil,  being  far- 
ther urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long-continued  fire. 

When  colophony,  thus  prepared,  is  treated  with  a  fire  of 
fuppreffion,  it  yields  a  thick  oil,  along  with  a  heavy  acid 
water,  which  difcovers  the  genuine  nature  and  properties 
of  a  refin.  Whatever  virtues,  therefore,  colophony  is  pof- 
fefled  of,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  energy  of  thefe  two  prin- 
ciples combined  and  blended  into  one  common  fubftance. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  why  colophony,  when  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  takes  fire, 
and  refembles  lightning.  Its  nature  is,  therefore,  un- 
derftood  by  that  of  a  refin.  Colophony,  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, is  of  Angular  advantage  in  furgery,  in  cafes  where 
the  bones  are  laid  baie,  or  the  periofteum,  tendons,  and 
mufcles,  injured  by  burns,  corrofions,  contufions,  punc- 
tures, laceration!-,  or  partial  divifions.  It  alfo  prevents  de- 
fluxions  of  feiumon  the  joints,  and  induces  cicatrices,  and 
checks  the  fungous  excrefcences  of  ulcers,  if  applied  in 
the  fame  manner.  Befides  its  drying,  confolidating,  and 
lenitive  qualities,  it  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  plaifters  and 
ointmen's. 

COLOURS,  in  dyeing.  There  are  in  the  art  of  dyeing, 
five  colours,  called  limple,  primary,  or  mother  colours,  from 
the  mixture  of  which  all  other  colours  are  formed ;  thefe 
are  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  Of  thefe  co- 
lours, varioufiy  mixed  and  combined,  they  form  the  follow- 
ing colours,  panfey,  blue,  and  red ;  from  the  mixture  of 
blue  and  fcarlet,  are  formed  amaranth,  violet,  and  panfy ; 
from  the  fame  mixture  of  blue,  crimfon,  and  red,  are 
fumed  the  columbine  or  dove-colour,  purple,  crimfon, 
amaranth,  .panfy,  and  criinfon-violet. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  give  the  name  of 
crimfon  to  all  colours  made  with  cochineal. 

Of  blue  and  red  madder,  is  dyed  purple,  pepper-colour, 
tan  colour,  and  dry  rofe  colour. 

The  lame  blue,  with  red  half  in  grain,  makes  amaranth, 
tan  colour,  and  dry -rofe  colour. 

Blue  and  half-red  crimfon  compofe  amaranths,  tan-co- 
lour, dry-rofe,  a  brown  panfy,  and  fun-brown. 

Blue  and  yellow  mixed  together  compofe  a  yellow-green, 
fpring- green,  grafs-green, laurel- green,  brown-green,  dark- 
green  ;  as  weli  as  fea-green,  parrot-green,  cabbage-green, 
&c.  thefe  three  laft  colours  are  to  be  lefs  boiled  than  the 
reft. 

This  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  to  green,  there  is  no  ingre- 
dient or  drug  in  nature  that  will  dye  it ;  but  the  fluffs  are 
dyed  twice,  firft  in  blue,   then  in  yellow. 

Llue  and  brown.  Thefe  two  colours  are  never  mixt 
alone,  but  with  the  addition  of  red,  either  of  madder  or 
cochineal,  they  form  feveral  colours. 

Red  and  yellow.     All  the   fliades  compofed  of  thefe 

colours,  ?.;   gold,  yellow,   aurora,  marygold,  orange, 

'•a        t,  granate- flower,  flame-colour,  &c.  are  made  with 

yeliow  and  ied  of  madder,  fcarlet  being  lefs  proper  as  well 

aj  [po  Jear. 

Red  and  brown.  Of  thefe  two  colours  are  formed  cinna- 
mon co'orr,  chefuut,  muflc,  bears-hairs,  and  even  pur- 
pl. ,  if  the  red  he  that  of  madder. 

Yellow  and  brown.  The  colours  formed  from  thefe  two 
are  all  the  {hades  of  feuille-mort  and  hair-colours. 

Bit  this  may  be  taken  notice  of,  that,  though  it  be  faid 
that  there  are  no  colours  or  fhades  made  from  fuch  and  fuch 
mixtures,  it  is  not  meant,  that  none  can  be  made,  but 
that  they  are  more  eafily  formed  from  a  mixture  of  other 
colours. 

COLOUR-MAN.  Thofe  of  this  trade  prepare  and 
fell  all  forts  of  colours,  paints,  oils,  and  varnifhes,  for  the 


ufe  of  painters,  japanners,  &c.  for  which  purpofe  fome  of 
them  keep  large  {hops  and  warehoufes.  The  colour-man 
buys  the  fimple  colours,  compounds  fome  of  them,  and 
grinds  fuch  as  require  it,  This  is  a  very  profitable  branch 
of  trade,  though  hazardous  to  the  health,  efpecially  if  the 
boy  is  not  particularly  careful  to  keep  himfeif  clean  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  at  all  fit  for  weakly  conftitutions.  The 
colour-man  ought  to  have  a  very  good  eye,  and  to  make 
himfeif  a  complete  judge  of  colours,  to  know  all  their 
properties,  and  the  common  tricks  ufed  to  fophifticate 
them,  not  to  impofe  upon  his  cuftomers  ;  but  that  he  may 
guard  againft  the  impofition  of  thofe  who  would  impofe 
upon  him  in  the  goods  they  fell  to  him. 

Some  colour-men  confine  themfelves  to  what  relates  to 
painting  ;  and  they  not  only  ferve  the  houfe- painters  with 
all  their  colours  and  bruflies,  but  the  liberal  painters  with 
their  fine  colours,  pencils,  bruflies,  and  canvas  fit  for  draw- 
ing upon.  They  take  with  an  apprentice  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds;  and  a  journeyman,  who  underflands  the  bufinefs 
of  a  {hop,  has  twenty  or  twenty  five  pounds  a  year  and  his 
board.  But  the  grinding  of  their  colours  is  performed  by 
labourers  at  ten  or  twelve  {hillings  a  week;  and  fome  of 
the  more  common  forts,  as  white  lead,  are  ufually  ground 
by  a  mill.  From  hence  it  happens  that  moft  of  the  ap- 
prentices, bred  in  thefe  {hops,  not  being  able  to  fet  up  in 
their  own  bufinefs,  which  would  require  at  leaft  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  turn  journeymen  houle-painters. 

COMB-MAKLRS.  The  making  of  combs  is  divided 
between  two  branches;  the  ivory  and  the  horn  comb- 
makers.  The  ivory  comb  maker  buys  the  ivory  plates,  rafps 
them  to  a  proper  ihicknefs,  and  faws  the  teeth  ;  alfo  makes 
combs  of  box,  tortoife-fbell,  and  fometimes  of  horn  ;  in 
which  cafe,  they  buy  the  horn  ready  prepared. 

The  horn  comb-maker  cuts  the  ox's  horn  into  pieces  of 
feveral  rings,  and  flitting  each,  when  hot,  pulls  them  open, 
and  then  preffingthem  between  hot  iron-plates  till  they  are 
of  a  proper  thicknefs,  {hapes  them,  and  afterwards  faws  the 
teeth.  The  horn  comb-maker  does  not  make  combs  of  ivory, 
tortoife-fhell,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  branches  take  from  five  to 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  and  fifty  pounds  *  ill  enable 
a  young  man  to  fet  up  mafter.  T  hofe  who  keep  {hops 
ufually  fell  all  thefe  forts  ;  though,  with  refpedt  to  the 
makers,  their  employments  are  kept  diftiniL 

COMMANDERS,  or  captains  of  trading  Jhips,  are 
fuch  head-officers,  as  have  the  chief  direction  and  com- 
mand of  merchant- men,  as  well  with  refpect  to  the  proper 
fecurity  of  the  cargo,  as  to  the  part  of  navigating  the 
veffel. 

As  the  fuccefs  of  merchants,  in  their  foreign  adventures, 
depends  on  the  fecurity  of  the  navigation  of  {hipping,  (o 
too  much  precaution  cannot  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  their  commanders  ;  and  that  not  only  in  re- 
lation to  their  fkill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  navigation, 
but  their  honour  and  honefty ;  late,  as  well  as  paft  expe- 
rience having  {hewn,  that  they  are  not  always  proof 
againft  fraud  and  corruption  ;  though,  for  their  number, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  employment,  there  is  not,  in 
the  general,  as  the  great  Mr.  Locke  has  obferved,  a  mors 
upright  body  of  men  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

COMMASSE,  orCoNNUASSE,  a  fmall  money  current 
at  Mocha,  and  the  only  one  made  there ;  it  has  not  a  fixed 
value,  but  is  dependent  on  the  governor's  caprice  for  it ; 
fixty  commajfes  and  eighty  caveers  (or  cabeers,  in  which 
accounts  are  kept)  make  a  French  crown. 

COMMENDO.     See  African  Coasts. 

COMMERCE  includes  in  the  word  whatfoever  is  trans- 
acted by  way  of  barter,  purchafe,  or  fale,  and  whether 
the  merchandize  be  coin,  bills,  or  other  commodities. 
Monfieur  Melon  defines  it  to  be  an  exchange  of  what  is 
Superfluous  for  that  which  is  neceflary ;  and  Monfieur  Sa- 
vary  fays,  that  neceffity  gave  it  birth,  and  the  defire  of  con- 
veniency  and  eafe  augmented  and  gave  it  force ;  in  fine,  va- 
nity, luxury,  and  avarice,  pufhed  it  on  to  perfection,  per- 
haps even  much  beyond  the  juft  bounds  it  ought  to  have. 

At  firft  it  was  confined  to  the  barter  of  the  neceflaries 
of  life ;  the  hufbandman  giving  his  corn  and  pulfe  to  the 
fliepherd  in  return  for  his  milk  and  wool ;  and  he  that  had 
woods,  and  collected  honey  and  wax,  exchanged  it  for 
the  different  forts  of  fruits,  gathered  by  others  in  their  or- 
chards and  fields. 

And 
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And  the  uf.ige  of  carrying  on  commerce  by  baiter  frill 
fubfifts  even  in  feveral  parts  (though  of  the  moft  unculti- 
vated ones)  of  Europe;  as  in  Siberia,  and  the  Danifh  and 
Mufcovite  Lapland ;  and  it  was  but  in  the  laft  century, 
that  the  Engiifh,  French,  and  Dutch  traders,  firft  carried 
their  merchandize  to  Archangel,  and  there  trucked  them 
with  the  Ruffians,  for  the  produces  of  that  vaft  empire. 
Many  nations  on  the  coaft  of  Afric,  almoft  all  of  America, 
and  fome  of  Afia,  have  preferved  this  method  of  giving 
what  is  fuperfluous  to  them,  for  that  which  they  have  not, 
or  at  leaft  in  plenty. 

It  is  not  precifely  known  when  commerce  commenced  by 
purchafe  and  fales,  or  when  it  began  to  make  ufe  of  gold, 
filver,  or  copper  money,  as  the  firft  fpccics  were  thofe  of 
wood,  leather,  and  iron;  and  even  at  this  day  a  certain 
value  is  fixed  on  different  (hells  and  cocoa  nuts  in  feveral 
parts  of  both  Indies,  and  given  in  payment  for  fuch  mer- 
chandizes, drugs,  and  commodities  as  they  want. 

The  oldeft  examples  found  of  this  commerce  in  the  facred 
hiftory,  are  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  pro- 
fane authors  place  the  epocha  under  the  reigns  of  Saturn  and 
Janus  in  Italy  ;  and  the  ancient  Gauls  (as  Julius  Cxfar  re- 
ports in  his  Commentaries)  attribute  the  invention  to  the 
god  Mercury. 

The  Egyptians,    Phenicians,    and    Carthaginians,   are 
cited  as  the  firft,  ableft,  and  moft  daring  traders  of  anti 
quity,  by  many  great  authors ;    but  this  is  contefted  by 
others. 

It  did  not  appear  to  the  ancients,  that  an  applica- 
tion to  trade  was  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  perfons ;  even  Solomon,  that  fage  and  powerful 
monarch,  did  not  difdain  an  engagement  therein,  but  of 
ten  joined  his  merchant  fleets  with  thofe  of  the  king  of 
Tyre,  in  a  voyage  to  Ophir,  from  whence  they  brought 
him  thofe  precious  metals  as  rendered  him  (though  govern- 
ing but  a  fmall  ftate)  the  richeft  prince  in  the  woild. 

Under  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  monarchies  ancient  hif- 
tory difcovers  to  us  from  time  to  time  the  traces  of  a  com- 
merce cultivated  by  different  nations,  though  it  feems  prin- 
cipally to  have  flourifhed  under  the  Roman  government ; 
and  one  may  judge,  by  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians  and  that 
of  antique  inferiptions,  how  many  confiderable  colleges, 
or  companies  of  merchants,  were  eftablifhed  in  different 
cities. 

The  definition  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  irruption 
of  a  multitude  of  barbarous  nations,  drew  that  of  commerce 
with  it,  or  at  leaft  fufpended  its  ordinary  operations  for  a 
time  ;  though  it  afterwards  revived,  and  by  little  and  little 
made  a  new  progrefs,  more  efpecially  in  Italy. 

It  was  from  thence  that  the  Pifans,  Genoefe,  and  Ve- 
netians (whofe  numerous  fleets  fpread  themfelves  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  to  load  (ilk,  fpices,  and 
other  merchandizes  of  thofe  countries)  for  a  long  time 
pofleffed  the  almoft  fole  diftribution  of  them  to  France, 
Germany,  and  the  other  dates  of  Europe. 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  greateft  part 
of  this  trade  pafled  from  them  10  the  Portugueze,  after 
thefe  latter  hid  opened  a  new  navigation  in  the  ocean, 
and  were  eftablifhed  in  divers  parts  on  the  coafts  of  Afric, 
India,  and  Arabia. 

The  Portugueze  did  not  poflefs  thefe  different  branches 
of  commerce  for  above  a  hundred  years,  or  thereabouts ;  for 
the  Dutch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
fhared  them  with  them,  and  veiy  foon  after  ftripped  them 
of  them  almoft  entirely. 

7'he  Englifh,  French,  Danes,  and  even  the  Ham- 
burghers,  excited  by  the  example  of  their  fuccefs,  made 
alfo  fome  eftablifhments  in  the  Indies,  and  on  the  coafts  of 
Afric,  though  much  lefs  confiderable  ones,  excepting 
thofe  of  the  Englifh,  who  have  a  very  extenfive  commerce 
in  thofe  parts. 

In  fine,  America,  (which  the  Spaniards  difcovered,  a 
little  while  after  the  Portugueze  had  fecured  a  way  to  the 
Eaft  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  became  a  frefh  object  of 
a  vaft  and  important  trade  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
though,  it  is  true,  that  the  firft  conquerors  of  this  new 
world  have  always  poffeffcd  the  beft  and  richeft  part  of  it, 
and  preferve  the  traffic  to  themfelves  with  an  extreme  great 
jealoufy  ;  but  befides  that  the  Englifh,  French,  Portu- 
gueze, and  Dutch,  have  many  flourifliing  colonies,  as  well 
42. 


among  the  iflands  as  on  the  continent,  it  is  certain  that  it. 
is  (though  undefignedly)  full  as  much  for  other  nations  as' 
for  themfelves  that  the  Spaniards  fend  their  fluta,  or  galieons, 
yearly  to  load  the  treafure  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Commerce  is  a  profeflion  in  general  not  lefs  honourable 
than  profitable,  and  is  at  prefent  divided  into  that  by  land 
and  by  fea,  in  grofs  and  by  retail,  for  which  every  country 
furnifhes  fomething  peculiar  to  itfelf;  as  the  various  ftates, 
or  even  the  different  provinces  of  them,  have  neither  one 
fun  nor  clime  equally  fuited  to  all  forts  of  natural  produc- 
tions; befides,  thediverfity  of  men's  genius,  and  humours 
in  general,  and  of  nations  in  particular,  influences  their 
application  to  fome  forts  of  woiks  and  employs  rather  than 
to  others;  fo  that  a  mutual  communication  becomes  necef- 
fary  by  the  intervention  of  commerce,  that  what  is  wanting, 
to  fome  may,  by  this  means,  .be  fupplied  by  others  ;  and 
it  is  of  no  fmall  confequence  to  thofe  who  embrace  the  mer- 
cantile profeffions,  to  inform  themfelves  exactly  of  what  is 
to  be  found  among  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  to  make 
themfelves  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  product  and 
manufactures  of  their  own  country. 

COMMISSION  of  bankrupts.  Where  any  perfon  is 
become  a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  ftatutes  againft  bank- 
rupts, on  fecurity  given  to  prove  the  party  a  bankrupt,  &c. 
this  commifftcn  iflues  from  the  lord  chancellor  to  certain 
commifiioners  appointed  to  take  order  with  the  bankrupt's 
lands  and  goods  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  creditors.  Stat. 
34  Hen.  VIII.  13  Eliz.  cap.  7.  1  Jac.  I.  See  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

COMMISSIONER,  is  he  that  hath  commilfion,  as 
letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant,  to  execute  any 
public  office. 

COMMISSIONERS  of  thecufloms,  to  be  appointed  in 
every  port.     1  Jac.  II.  c. 4.  fll. 

The  cuftoms  may  be  put  u  nder  one  or  more  commiffions. 
9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  1.    See  Customs. 

COMMITTEE,  is  he  or  they  to  whom  the  confidera- 
tion,  or  ordering  of  any  matter,  is  referred,  either  by 
fome  court,  or  confent  of  parties  to  whom  it  belongeth. 
As  in  parliament,  a  bill  being  read,  is  either  confented 
unto  and  paffed,  or  denied,  or  neither,  but  referred  to  the 
confideration  of  fome  difcreet  men  appointed  by  the  houfe 
farther  to  examine  it,  who,  thereupon,  are  called  com- 
mittees. 

COMMODORE  of  a  feet,  is  a  fenior  captain,  who  is 
diftinguifhed,  when  he  commands  a  fleet,  by  wearing  a 
broad  pendant  at  the  nuin  top-maft  head,  and  is  the  next 
officer  in  rank  and  command  to  a  rear-admiral. 

COMMON,  in  law,  fignifies  that  foil  whereof  the  ufe 
is  common  to  this  or  that  town  or  lordfhip  ;  or  it  is  a  profit 
that  a  man  has  in  the  land  of  another  perfon,  ufually  in 
common  with  others  ;  or  a  right  which  a  perfon  hath  to  put 
his  cattle  to  pafture  into  ground  that  is  not  his  own  :  thus 
we  fay  common  of  pafture,  turbary,  fifhing,  eftovers,  and 
the  like. 

COMMON-WEAL,  is  underftood  in  our  law,  to  be 
bonum  publicum,  and  is  a  thing  much  favoured  ;  and  there- 
fore the  law  doth  tolerate  many  things  to  be  done  for  com- 
mon good,  which  otherwife  might  not  be  done :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  monopolies  are  void  in  law;  and  that 
bonds  and  covenants  to  reftrain  free  trade,  tillage,  or  the 
like,  are  adjudged  void.  11  Co.  Rep.  50.  Plowd.2$.  Shep. 
Epit.  270. 

COMPAN,  a  filver  money,  current  in  feveral  parts  of 
India,  particularly  at  Patane;  it  is  worth  about  nine  fols, 
French  money,  though  it  rifes  and  falls ;  and  is  near  the 
fame  in  value  and  alloy  with  the  maimoudi  of  Cambaye. 

COMPANY,  in  commerce,  an  aflbciation  of  feveral 
merchants  and  others,  who  unite  in  one  common  intereft, 
and  contribute  by  their  ftock,  their  counfel,  and  ftudy,  to 
the  fetting  on  foot,  or  fupporting,  fome  lucrative  efta- 
blifhment. 

The  trade  of  Great- Britain  with  foreign  nations  is  car- 
ried on,  partly  by  companies,  and  partly  by  private  mer- 
chants. The  moft  confiderable  companies  are  the  nine  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  The  moft  ancient  trading  company,  in  Britain,  is  that 
which  goes  now  by  the  name  of  the  Hamburgh-company. 
They  were  originally  called  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  and 
afterwards  merchants  adventurers.     They  were  firft  incor- 
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porated  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Firft,  anno  1296, 
and  obtained  leave  of  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  to  make 
Antwerp  their  ftaple  or  mart,  where  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures, at  that  time,  flourifhed.  The  ftaple  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Calais,  and  from  that  to  other  places  :  and,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  Hamburgh,  where  it  (till 
continues.  But  private  merchants  are  now  allowed  the 
privilege  of  this  trade,  upon  paying  a  very  fmall  fum  to 
the  company. 

2.  The  company  next  incorporated  was  that  of  the 
Ruffia  merchants,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  who  were 
impowered  to  trade  to  all  lands,  ports,  and  places  in  the 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia.  This  company  is  not 
very  confiderable  at  prefent ;  the  trade  to  thefe  places  be- 
ing moftly  carried  on  by  private  merchants,  who  are  al- 
lowed that  privilege,  on  paying  five  fhillings  fterling. 

3.  The  next  is  the  Eaflland- company,  formerly  called 
merchants  of  Elbing,  a  town  in  Polifti  Pruffia,  being  the 
port  they  principally  reforted  to,  in  the  infancy  of  their  trade. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  21ft  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  impowered  to  trade  to  all  places  within 
the  Sound,  except  Narva,  the  only  Ruffian  port  at  that 
time  in  the  Baltic.  This  company,  like  the  former,  is 
now  inconfiderable,  the  trade  to  Norway  and  Sweden  be- 
ing laid  open  to  the  private  merchants  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment. 

4-The  Turkey,  or  Levant-company,  was  alfo  erefted  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  privileges  confirmed 
and  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Firft,  being 
impowered  to  trade  to  the  Levant,  or  eaftern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  particularly  to  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Con- 
ftantinople,  Cyprus,  Grand  Cairo,  Alexandria,  &c.  This 
trade  is  alfo  now  laid  open  to  private  merchants,  upon 
paying  a  fmall  confideration. 

5.  The  Eajl-India  company  comes  next,  which  was  in- 
corporated about  the  43d  of  queen  Elizabeth,  anno  1600, 
and  impowered  to  trade  to  all  countries  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  exclufive  of  all  others.  But  about 
the  year  1698,  application  being  made  to  the  parliament 
by  private  merchants,  for  laying  this  trade  open,  an  aft 
patted  impowering  every  fubjeft  of  England,  upon  raifing 
a  fum  of  money  for  the  fupply  of  the  government,  to  trade 
to  thofe  parts.  Upon  which  a  great  many  fubfcribed,  and 
were  called  the  New  Eajl-India  company.  But,  the  old 
company  being  matters  of  all  the  forts  on  the  coaft  of  India, 
the  new  company  found  it  their  intereft  to  unite  with  them, 
and  trade  with  one  joint-ftock,  and  have  ever  fince  been 
ftiled  the  united  Eajl-India  company.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable forts,  faftories,  and  places  of  trade,  wherein 
this  company  ate  concerned,  are  thefe  following,  viz.  Mo- 
cha or  Moco,  Aden,  Maculla,  Shahare,  Dofar,  Mufcat, 
in  Arabia  Felix;  Baffora,  Ifpahan,  Gombroon,  in  Perfia; 
Cambaye,  Amadabad,  Baroch,  Swalley,  Surat,  upon  the 
fouth- weft  coaft  of  the  great  Mogul's  empire ;  Bombay, 
Dabul,  Carwar,  on  the  coaft  of  Decan  ;  Tellechery,  Cale- 
cut,  Anjengo,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar ;  Fort  St.  David, 
Conymere,  Fort  St.  George,  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
delj  Mafulapatan,  Vizzagapatan,  Ballafore,  Fort  William, 
Hugly,  Caflunbazar,  Dacca,  Malda,  in  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges  ,•  Achin,  Bantal, 
Cattoun,  Ippo,  Marlborough  Fort,  Sillebar,  in  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra ;  Canton,  Amoy,  Chufan,  in  China. 

6.  The  royal  African-company  was  incorporated  the  14th 
of  Charles  II.  and  impowered  to  trade  from  Sallee  in  South 
Barbary  to  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  to  ereft  forts  and 
factories  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  for  that  purpofe. 
But  this  trade  was  laid  open  by  aft  of  parliament,  anno 
1697,  and  every  private  merchant  permitted  to  trade  thither, 
upon  paying  the  fum  of  ten  pounds  towards  maintaining 
the  forts  and  garrifons.  The  company,  for  fecuring  their 
commerce,  erefted  feveral  forts  and  faftories  on  the  coaft ; 
the  moft  remarkable  whereof  are  thefe,  viz.  on  the  north 
part  of  Guinea,  James  Fort  upon  an  ifland  in  the  river 
Gambia,  Serra  de  Leon,  and  Sherbro  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
part  of  Guinea,  viz.  on  the  gold  coaft,  Dick's  Cave, 
Succunde,  Commenda,  Cape  Coaft-Caftle,  Fort-Royal, 
Queen  Ann's  Point,  Charles-Fort,  Annamabo,  Winebah, 
Shidoe,  and  Acra. 

7.  The  Canary-company  was  alfo  incorporated  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  anno  1664,  and  impowered  to 
trade  to  the  feven  iflands,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate, 
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and  now  the  Canary  Iflands.     This  company  ftill  retains 
their  privilege. 

8.  Hudfon's- Bay  company,  is  of  pretty  old  (landing,  and 
trades  to  Hudfon's-Bay  (from  which  the  company  takes  their 
name)  and  the  places  adjacent.  They  make  a  very  ad- 
vantageous trade  by  exporting  woollen  goods,  haber- 
daftiery- wares,  knives,  hatchets,  arms,  and  other  hard- 
ware j  and,  in  return,  they  bring  back  (kins,  beaver,  and 
furs. 

9.  The  laft,  and  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the 
trading  companies,  is  that  of  the  South-Sea,  eftablifhed  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  the  9th  of  queen  Anne,  and  veiled  in 
the  fole  trade  to  and  from  all  lands  and  kingdoms  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  America,  from  the  river  Oronoko  to  the  fou- 
thernmoft  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  from  thence  to 
the  northernmoft  part  of  America  on  the  weft  fide. 

COMPARISON  offome  coins.     See  Par  of  monies. 

COMPASS,  in  navigation,  an  inftrument  whereby  the 
flvip's  courfe  is  determined. 

This  inftrument,  which  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  ho- 
rizon, is  a  circle  divided  into  thirty- two  equal  parts,  by 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  circumference, 
called  points,  orrumbs,  being  alfo  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  equal  parts  or  degrees,  and  confequently  the 
diftance  between,  or  angle  formed  by,  any  two  rumbs,  is 
equal  to  eleven  degrees  fifteen  minutes.  The  four  princi- 
pal of  thefe  rumbs  are  called  the  cardinal  points,  and  take 
their  names  from  the  places  to  which  they  tend,  viz.  that 
which  extends  itfelf  under  the  meridian,  pointing  towards 
the  north,  is  called  north  ;  and  its  oppofite  one,  pointing 
towards  the  fouth,  is  called  fouth  ;  that  which  is  towards 
the  right-hand,  the  face  being  direfted  north,  is  termed 
eaft,  and  its  oppofite  one  weft.  The  names  of  the  others 
are  compounded  of  thofe,  according  to  their  fituation.  On 
the  backfide  of  the  north  and  fouth  points,  is  fattened  a 
needle,  which  being  touched  with  a  magnet,  or  load- 
ftone,  is  endued  with  a  certain  virtue,  whereby  the  nortli 
and  fouth  points  are  nearly  diredled  towards  the  north  and 
fouth  points  of  the  horizon  ;  and  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greateft  ufe  in  determining  the  fliip's  courfe,  and  alteration 
of  the  winds. 

In  the  center  of  this  card  is  fitted  a  brafs  cone,  or  cap, 
a  little  concave,  which,  being  placed  upon  a  pivot  fixed 
perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  plays  at  liberty 
on  the  pivot ;  the  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glafs, 
that  the  motions  of  the  card  may  be  obferved  :  the  whole 
is  inclofed  in  another  box,  where  it  is  fuftained  by  brafs 
hoops,  to  keep  it  always  in  a  horizontal  pofition. 

The  invention  of  this  inftrument,  by  fome,  is  attributed 
to  one  John  Goia,  of  Amalphi  in  Campania,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples;  who  made  the  card  thereof  to  conlilt 
only  of  eight  points,  viz.  the  four  cardinal,  and  four  col- 
lateral ones.  Others  fay  it  was  the  invention  of  the  people 
of  China  ;  and  Gilbert,  in  libra  de  Magnete,  affirms  Pau- 
lus  Venetus  brought  it  firft  into  Italy,  in  the  year  1260, 
having  learned  it  from  the  Chinefe.  And  Ludi  Verto- 
manus  affirms,  that  when  he  was  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  about 
the  year  1500,  he  faw  a  pilot  of  a  fhip  direft  his  courfe 
by  zcompafs,  fattened  and  framed  like  thofe  now  commonly 
ufed. 

And  Mr.  Barlow,  in  his  Navigator's  Supply,  anno 
1497,  fays,  that,  in  a  perfonal  conference  with  two  Eaft- 
Indians,  they  affirmed,  that,  inftead  of  our  compafs,  they 
ufe  a  magnetic  needle  of  fix  inches  and  longer,  upon  a 
pin  in  a  difli  of  white  China  earth,  filled  with  water;  in 
the  bottom  whereof  they  have  two  crofs-lines  for  the  prin- 
cipal winds,  the  reft  of  their  divifions  being  left  to  the 
(kill  of  their  pilots. 

COMPOSITION,  in  commerce,  a  contraft  between  an 
infolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors ;  whereby  the  latter 
agree  to  accept  of  part  of  the  debt  for  the  whole,  and 
give  a  general  acquittance  accordingly. 

COMPOUND  arbitrations.     See  ARBITRATIONS. 

COMPROMISE.  We  ufually  fay  compromife  is  a  mu- 
tual promife  of  two  or  more  parties  at  difference,  to  refer 
the  ending  of  their  controversies  to  the  arbitrament  and 
equity  of  one  or  more  arbitrators.    Weft.  Par.  2.  Symb.  tit. 

Compromife,  or  fubmiffion,  is  a  faculty  or  power  of  pro- 
nouncing fentence  between  parties  at  controverfy,  given 
to  arbitrators  by  th'e  parties  mutual  private  confent,  without 
public  authority. 

CONDERS, 
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CONDERS,  are  fuch  as  (land  upon  high  places  near 
the  fea-coafts,  at  the  time  of  herring-fifhing,  to  make 
figns  with  boughs,  &c.  in  their  hands  unto  the  fifiiers, 
which  way  the  fhoal  of  herrings  paffeth;  for  this  ap- 
pears belter  to  fuch  as  ftand  upon  fome  high  cliff  on  the 
lhore,  by  a  kind  of  blue  colour  that  the  faid  fifti  caufeth 
in  the  water,  than  to  thofe  that  are  in  the  fliips. 

Thefe  are  otherwife  called  hewers,  (probably  from  the 
French  buyer,  exclamare,)  and  balkers,  directors,  and 
guiders,  as  appeareth  by  the  ftatute  I  Jac.  c.  23. 

CONDORIN,    a  fort  of   fmall   weight,    which   the 
Chinefe,  efpecially  thofe  of  Canton,  ufe  for  weighing  the 
filver  received  and  paid  in  trade  ;  it  is  worth  about  three  far 
things  fterling,  ten  of  them  making  one  mace,    and  ten 
mace  one  talc,  or  tael. 

CONDURI,  in  Malayan,  or  laga  in  the  Javan  language, 
is  a  fcarlet  bean  with  a  black  fpot  on  its  fide,  which  thofe 
two  people  ufe  for  weighing  eold  and  filver. 

CONEY-WOOL-CUTTER.  This  is  a  very  profi- 
table bufmefs  to  the  mafter,  though  it  requires  no  extra- 
ordinary genius  ;  but  he  ought  to  be  verfed  in  accounts, 
and  have  at  leaft  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  to  begin 
trade  for  himfelf,  which  is  the  more  neceffary  as  there  is 
bufmefs  for  few  journeymen.  The  coney-wool  cutter  buys 
not  only  rabbit  fkins,  but  the  furs  of  beavers,  &c.  And 
employs  women  firft  to  pluck  off  the  long  draggling  hairs, 
and  then  to  cut  off  the  fine  wool  that  grows  underneath  ; 
which  is  done  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  the  wool  of  every 
rabbit  adheres  together  as  if  it  was  ftill  joined  to  the  fkin. 
They  in  the  fame  manner  cut  off  the  fur  of  beavers,  &c. 
The  fine  wool  or  fur  of  thefe  beafts  is  fold  in  facks  to  the 
hatters,  at  fo  much  a  pound,  for  making  hats.  The 
matters  take  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice. 
CONGO.  See  African  Coasts. 
CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies,  in  general, 
any  thing  prepared  with  fugar ;  in  particular,  it  imports 
fomething  preferved,  efpecially  dry  fubftances,  and  is 
otherwife  called  a  folid  confection  ;  this  is  either  fimple  or 
compound,  called  alfo  medicinal.  Solid,  faccharine,  fim- 
ple confetlions  are  prepared  after  the  following  manner. 

The  fugar,  being  firft  well  clarified  with  pure  water  and 
the  white  of  an  egg,  is  boiled  to  a  confiftence  a  little  thicker 
than  that  of  a  fyrup.  Then  the  thing  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved, or  incrufted  with  fugar,  for  inftance,  cinnamon, 
almonds,  anifeeds,  and  the  like,  are  put  into  a  large  copper 
veffej,  flat-bottomed,  not  deep  ;  which  is  placed  upon  a 
very  gentle  fire ;  and  when  it  is  moderately  heated,  toge- 
ther with  its  contents,  the  artift  fprinkles  fome  of  the  li- 
quid fugar,  fomewhat  warm,  upon  the  things  in  the  veffel, 
juft  enough  to  moiften  them,  and  immediately  ftirs  them 
to  and  fro,  makes  them,  rubs  them  in  his  hands,  and 
toffes  the  veffel  after  an  artificial  manner,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  feeds,  or  whatever  elfe  it  be,  from  clultering  or 
flicking  together.  Then  they  are  to  be  dried  altogether 
by  a  gentle  coal-fire  under  the  veffel.  After  this,  as  much 
diffolved  fugar  is  to  be  added  to  the  thing  as  is  fufficient  to 
moiften  it  moderately ;  and  continuing  the  agitation,  com- 
motion, and  rubbing  with  the  hands,  it  is  to  be  dried. 
This  operation  is  to  be  repeated,  moiftening  and  drying 
the  materials  by  turns,  till  they  are  fufficiently  covered 
with  fugar. 

Confectioners  add  ftarch  to  the  diffolved  fugar,  by  which 
means  they  not  only  dry  tbem  fooner,  but  alfo  render 
them  fufficiently  large,  at  a  lefs  expence  than  otherwife 
they  could  be. 

Helmont  condemns  all  the  confetlions  of  the  (hops,  not 
only  as  trifling,  but  alfo  pernicious  medicines.  Etmuller 
is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  affirms  that  confetlions  are  pre- 
judicial to  moft  patients,  efpecially  hypochondriac  ones. 

Confeclion  alfo  fignifies  a  liquid  or  foft  electuary.  And 
there  are  various  forts  of  confetlions  directed  in  difpen- 
fatories. 

CONFECTIONER.  This  is  a  very  flavifh  and  un- 
wholfome  bufmefs ;  and  therefore  the  boy  who  is  put  ap- 
prentice to  it  ought  to  have  a  ftrong  conftitution  ;  for  the 
working  part  is  not  only  fatiguing,  but  performed  in  clofe 
places,  and  much  of  it  by  ovens,  and  over  charcoal-fires 
It  alfo  requires  much  ingenuity ;  for  the  confetlioner  builds 
walls,  caftles,  and  pyramids  of  fweet-meats,  and  arranges 
them  in  a  thoufand  different  forms.     One  of  this  bufmefs 


takes  with  an  apprentice  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds. 
The  journeymen,  who  work  at  the  bufmefs,  earn  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  millings  a  week  ;  a  fhopman  has  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  and  his  board  ;  and  about  three  hundred 
pounds  will  fet  him  up. 

CONFECTS,  a  name  given  to  fruits,  flowers,  herbs, 
roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with  fugar  or  honey, 
to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  or  render  them  more  agreeable  to 
the  tafte. 

CONNAUGHT,  a  province  in  Ireland,  is  feparated 
from  the  province  of  Leinfter  on  the  eaft  by  the  Shannon, 
which  alfo  parts  it  from  Munfter  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
eaft;  has  the  province  of  Ulfter,  and  a  part  of  the  weflern 
ocean,  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  ;  and  the  main  ocean 
on  the  weft.  It  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length, 
from  Cape  Leon,  the  moft  fouth  point  of  Thomond,  to 
the  north  parts  of  Leitrim  ;  about  eighty-four  in  breadth, 
from  the  eaft  point  of  Leitrim  to  Black- Harbour  in  the  weft 
part  of  Mayo ;  and  about  five  hundred  in  circumference, 
containing,  according  to  Mr.  Templeman,  an  area  of 
6072  fquare  miles. 

In  fome  places  it  is  verdant  and  agreeable,  in  others 
gloomy  and  dangerous,  being  pretty  thick  fet  with  bogtf 
and  woods,  and  the  air  not  fo  clear  as  elfewhere,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vapours  and  foggy  mifts.  The  foil  is  fruitful 
enough,  and  abounds  with  cattle,  deer,  hawks,  and  honey. 
It  has  many  convenient  bays  and  creeks  for  navigation,  but 
few  rivers  of  confiderable  note  befides  the  Shannon.  The 
chief  are,  1.  May,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  which,  for 
a  little  way,  divides  it  from  Sligo,  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
by  Mayo  and  Killala.  2.  The  Sue,  divides  Rofcommon 
into  Gallway,  and  falls  into  the  Shannon  near  Clonfert. 
3.  The  Drofos,  a  river  in  the  county  of  Thomond,  which 
tails  into  the  Shannon  eaft  of  Clare;  and,  4.  Gyll,  a 
fmall  river  in  Gallway,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  that 
name. 

Gallway,  the  county,  has  a  part  of  Rofcommon,  King's 
county,  and  Tipperary  (from  which  laft  it  is  parted  by  the 
Shannon)  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft;  the  main  ocean  on 
the  weft ;  Mayo,  Meath,  and  Rofcommon,  on  the  north 
and  north-eaft ;  and  Thomond  on  the  fouth :  it  being 
much  of  a  warm,  lime-ftone  foil,  which  rewards  the  in- 
duftry  both  of  the  hufbandman  and  the  fhepherd,  it  abounds 
in  general  with  corn,  pifture,  and  cattle. 

Gallway,  the  county- town,  ftands  on  an  ifland,  by  the 
fall  of  the  Lake  Corbes,  or  Lough  Corrib,  into  the  bay 
of  its  own  name.  It  is  a  very  ftrong,  neat,  rich  city, 
the  capital  of  all  the  weft  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  third, 
if  not  the  fecond,  city  of  the  kingdom;  nor  is  it  inferior 
to  any  of  the  reft  in  wealth,  it  being  fo  well  feated  for 
commerce,  not  only  to  France  and  Spain,  but  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  on  a  large,  fafe,  and  delicate  harbour,  called  the 
bay  of  Gallway,  capable  of  a  vaft  fleet  of  fhips,  that  it  has 
been  efteemed  as  the  fitteft  place  for  a  general  trade  in  ail 
the  kingdom.  The  buildings,  efpecially  the  public  ftruc- 
tures,  are  generally  of  ftone,  handfome  and  lofty,  built 
almoft  round,  in  form  of  towers,  and  inhabited  by  a  fet  of 
as  fubftantial  merchants  and  fhopkeepers  as  moft  cities  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude;  and 
the  merchants  in  general  here  have  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
commerce  to  moft  of  the  trading  parts  of  Europe.  The 
harbour,  indeed,  lies  a  little  way  off  from  the  city,  fo 
that  the  goods  are  delivered  by  lighters ;  but  it  is  fo  fmall 
a  diftance  that  it  is  no  obftruclion  to  the  commerce. 

Gallway-bay,  which  runs  above  thirty  miles  up  the 
country,  has  innumerable  harbours  and  roads  on  every 
fide,  and  is  one  of  the  nobleft  entrances  in  the  world, 
were  there,  fay  fome,  a  fuitable  conflux  of  fhips  and  trad- 
ing towns ;  but  there  does  not  feem  anv  great  occafion  for 
more  than  what  belongs  to  Gallway  it'felf.  It  is  fheltered 
at  the  mouth  by  the  fouth  ifles  of  Arran,  through  which 
there  are  three  paffiges  for  fhips,  befides  the  north  paffaire 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  In  the  feafon,  here  is  a  very 
confiderable  herring-  fifhery. 

Among  its  many  harbours  is  that  particularly  called  Bat- 
ter-bay, as  fine  a  harbour  as  moft  in  Europe  for  its  extent. 
It  is  four  miles  in  length,  is  narrow,  but  has  a  very  fafe 
entrance.  It  is  a  mile,  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad,  a 
deep  channel,  ten  or  twelve  fathom  water,  and  not  lefs 
than  five  clofe  to  the  fhore  on  both  fides.  It  has  good  an- 
chorage, without  any  rock  or  flioal ;    but  here  are  no 
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towns,-  no*  (hips,  no  trade,  which  is  the  fete  of  all  this 
coaft. 

Mayi  county  has  a  fea  upon  the  weft  and  north ;  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  the  county  of  Gall- 
way  j  by  Rofcommon  on  the  eaft  ;  and  on  the  north  eaft 
by  Sligo.  It  is  mountainous  and  rough  on  the  fides  next 
the  fea,  but  in  other  parts  has  pafturage,  and  it  is  well 
ftocked  with  cattle,  deer,  hawks,  and  honey,  and  watered 
with  many  large  and  diverting  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  county  there  is  a  fort  of 
peninfula,  joined  to  the  main-land  by  a  narrow  ifthmus, 
on  the  north  fide,  whereof  lies  Broad-haven,  which  is  a 
bay  with  a  good  harbour.  About  fcven  miles  crofethe  bay 
lie  two  iflands,  fafeagainft  winds,  but  not  frequented,  ex- 
cept when  (hips  are  forced  in  by  a  tempeft.  There  is  a 
good  falmon-filhery  in  a  river  which  falls  into  a  bay  north 
of  thefe  iflands. 

Rofcommon  county  has  Mayo  and  Gallway,  with  the  river 
Sue  between  them,  on  the  weft  ;  King's  county,  and  part 
of  Gallway,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft;  Sligo  and  Lei- 
trim  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  ;  and  Longford,  Eaft- 
Meath,  and  part  of  King's  county,  on  the  eaft,  together 
with  part  of  Leitrim,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
Shannon.  This  county  is  for  the  moft  part  a  champaign 
and  fruitful  country,  which,  with  little  cultivation,  yields 
plenty  of  corn,  grafs,  and  is  well  ftocked  with  cattle. 

Slego,  or  Sligo  county,  lies  full  upon  the  fea  to  the  north 
and  north-weft,  where  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  river 
Trobis,  which  fprings  from  the  Lough-Ern  in  Ulfter.  It 
has  Mayo  on  the  weft ;  part  of  that  county,  and  Rof- 
common, on  the  fouth ;  and  the  county  of  Leitrim  on 
the  eaft.  It  is  divided  from  the  two  laft-mentioned  counties 
by  the  Curlew-mountains,  and  the  river  Sue.  Great  part 
of  this  county  is  mountainous  and  boggy  ;  but  its  lower 
grounds  and  bottoms  have  a  good  foil,  both  for  the  plough- 
man and  the  grazier. 

Slego  town  is  a  borough,  or  market-town,  and  the  only 
town  of  note  in  the  county.  It  has  a  very  commodious 
harbour,  and  (hips  of  two  hundred  tons  may  come  up  to 
the  town-key.  The  town  is  populous,  but  not  large ; 
nor  is  the  trade  here  confiderable,  though  much  better  than 
many  of  the  other  places  beyond  it. 

Leitrim  county  has  Sligo,  and  part  of  Rofcommon,  on 
the  weft  and  fouth- weft;  Donnegal-bay  on  the  north; 
Longford  and  Leinfter  on  the  fouth  eaft;  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Fermanagh  and  Cavan,  in  Ulfter,  on  the  eaft  and 
north-eaft.  It  is  a  wild  mountainous  country,  and  full  of 
rank  grafs,  which  feeds  an  infinite  number  of  cattle  ;  and 
Camden,  even  in  his  time,  fays  above  1 20,000  have  been 
grazing  in  this  narrow  county  at  one  time;  and,  fince, 
their  number  is  faid  to  have  greatly  encreafed. 

CONODIS,  a  fmall  coin  ufed  at  Goa,  and  in  all  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin. 

CONSERVE,  in.  pharmacy,  a  medicine  of  the  confid- 
ence of  a  pulpj  or  an  electuary  prepared  of  flowers,  &c. 
bruifed  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  fugar. 

CONSIDERATION,  is  the  material  caufe  of  a  con- 
trail, without  which  it  would  not  Se  effectual  or  binding. 
This  confideration  is  eitherexpreft,  as  if  a  man  bargain  to 
give  twenty  millings  for  a  horfe,  or  elfe  implied,  as  when 
the  law  itfelf  enforceth  a  confideration  ;  as  if  a  man  come 
into  a  common  inn,  and  there  flaying  fome  time,  taking 
both  meat  and  lodging  for  himfelf  and  his  horfe,  the  law 
prefumeth  that  he  intends  to  pay  for  both,  though  nothing 
be  fatther  covenanted  between  him  and  his  hoft ;  and  there- 
fore if  he  difcharge  not  the  houfe,  the  hoft  may  ftay  his 
horfe.  Tulbeck's  Parol!.  Trail.  Contrail,  fol.  6.  Alfo 
there  is  a  confideration  of  nature  and  blood,  and  valuable  con- 
fideration:  and  therefore  if  a  man  be  indebted  to  divers 
others,  and  yet  in  confideration  of  natural  affeftion,  gives 
all  his  goods  to  his  fon  or  coufin,  this  fhall  be  conftrued  a 
fraudulent  gift,  within  the  a£t  of  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  becaufe 
this  acl:  intends  a  valuable  confideration.  Cowell.  edit. 
1727. 

A  confideration  is  neceflary  to  create  a  debt,  otherwife  it 
is  nudum  paclum.     fenk.  290.  in  pi.  27. 

Where  debt  is  brought  for  money  due,  without  any  cir- 
cumftance  of  forbearance  of  fuit  by  the  plaintiff  for  a  time, 
a  particular  confideration  ought  to  be  fhewn  in  the  declara- 
tion,    yenk.  292.  pi.  37. 

A  bond  implies  a  confideration  in  itfelf,  and  therefore  it 


was  held  by  (he  court,  that  a  man  was  not  bound  to  difco- 
ver  what  was  the  confideration.  Hard.  200.  Trin.  13Car.lI; 
in  the  exchequer,  Turner  v.  Binion. 

Bargain  and  fale,  provifo  you  pay  to  me  at  a  future  day 
one  hundred  pounds.  This,  though  fet  down  in  form  of 
a  condition,  is  as  effectual  as  if  formally  expreffed  in  the 
ufual  terms.  Arg.  Le.  6.  pi.  10  Micb.  25  and  26  Eliz. 
B.  R.  in  cafe  of  Stonely  v.  Bracebridge. 

CONSIGN,  is  a  word  ufed  by  merchants,  where  goods- 
are  affigned,  or  fent  or  delivered  to  afaflor. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  This  city,  formerly  the  fe- 
cond  Rome,  or  rather  the  true  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  Conftantine  the  Great  had  chofen  it  for  his 
refidence,  after  having  been  for  along  time  the  feat  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  a  little  more  than  half  an  age  that 
of  the  Latins,  became  at  laft  the  metropolis  of  the 
Turkifh, 

The  happy  fituation  of  this  great  city,  joined  to  the 
beauty  and  fccurity  of  its  port,  might  render  it  a  place  of 
the  greateft  trade  in  the  world,  if  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
fubjedt  to  a  fervitude  that  almoft  deprives  them  of  the  pro- 
perty of  their  effects,  dared  to  think  of  enriching  them- 
felves  by  commerce;  and  if  the  foreigners  that  trade  draws 
here,  and  who  are  treated  with  lefs  haughtinefs  and  feve-1 
rity,  were  not  expofed  to  fo  great  and  frequent  infults  and 
impofitions. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  reafons,  fo  naturally  tending  to 
raife  a  difrelifh  in  the  Chriftian  nations  to  a  commerce  withr 
Conflantinople,  there  is,  however,  a  great  number  of  their 
fhips  feen  to  arrive  here  ;  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  thefe 
nations  who  have  not  a  minifter  fettled  here,  more  to  pro- 
tect their  merchants,  than  for  any  political  interefts;  the 
emperor  and  the  Venetians  being  thofe  only  who  can  have 
any  conteft  with  the  Port,  by  reafon  of  the  proximity  of 
their  territories. 

Of  the  Europeans,  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch, 
are  thofe  who  carry  on  the  greateft  trade  here,  more  par- 
ticularly with  their  cloths,  fent  here  diredlly,  or  brought 
from  their  warehoufes  at  Smyrna,  which  are  always  well 
filled.  The  cloths  from  Venice  have,  for  a  long  time,  had 
the  preference  in  this  city,  though  every  where  elfe  in  the 
Levant,  they  are  the  leaft  efteemed. 

Thofe  deftined  for  Conflantinople  ftiould  be  thin  and  fine, 
well  milled,  clofe  fborn,  without  any  nap;  above  all, 
they  muft  be  of  the  beft  dye,  and  have  their  juft  lengths 
and  breadths. 

The  propereft  colours  for  Conflantimple  are  violet,  pur- 
ples, green,  red,  crimfon,  fcarlet,  iky- blue,  flefli  and 
cinnamon-colours  ;  no  black,  except  of  the  greateft  beauty, 
and  then  only  one  piece  in  forty  or  fifty.  About  eight  or 
nine  thoufand  pieces  are  fold  here  yearly,  one-fourth 
Dutch,  little  more  than  one-third  Englifh,  and  the  reft 
French  and  Venetian  ;  a  few  perpetuanas,  and  fome  other 
woollens  are  fold  here  :  but  of  filks,  great  quantities  from 
France  and  Italy,  and  a  fmall  matter  from  England  and 
Holland  ;  the  chief  are  the  fattins  from  Florence,  tabbies, 
damafks  with  and  without  golden  flowers;  flowered  bro- 
cades, with  gold  and  filver  grounds  from  Venice;  and 
flowered  velvets  from  Genoa  ;  but  al  though  thefe  ftuffs 
preferve  the  name  of  their  original  fabricks,  fome  of  them 
are  now  made  at  London  and  Amfterdam,  and  many  of 
them  at  Lyons  and  Tours,  which  are  however  fold  to  the 
Turkifh  taylors,  and  Armenian  merchants,  for  true  Ve- 
netian and  Genoefe  goods. 

The  fale  of  fattins  amounts  yearly  to  between  five  and 
fix  hundred  pieces ;  of  tabbies  to  three  or  four  hundred  ; 
of  damafks  without  gold,  only  fixty  pieces,  and  with,  an 
hundred  pieces,  and  hardly  more  velvets ;  but  brocades 
with  gold  and  filver  flowers  find  the  greateft  vent,  though 
thefe  muft  be  made  on  purpofe,  with  patterns  proper  for 
the  place ;  for  it  is  not  the  richnefs  of  the  ftuff  that  pleafes 
the  Turks,  but  chiefly  the  gaiety,  and  above  all,  the 
cheapnefs. 

Paper  is  one  of  the  beft  commodities  carried  to  Conflan- 
tinople, and  what  frequently  produces  the  moft  profit  ;  it 
goes  there  from  France  and  Venice,  and  Genoa,  though 
principally  from  the  firft,  in  all  about  thirty  thoufand 
reams  ;  the  other  merchandizes  are,  hardware,  tin,  brafs, 
and  iron  wire,  which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  carry  from 
Hamburgh,  and  the  Baltick  ;  gold  thread,  and  ditto  gold 
and  filver  falfe,  from  Poland,  carried  by  the  Venetians, 
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Marfeilles,  and  Tunifeen  caps ;  verdigreafe  from  Moiitpel- 
lier,  oil  of  fpike  from  Marfeilles,  tartar,  fi^ars  fupplied 
by  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  when  the  crop  has  failed  in 
E»ypt,  which  commonly  furnifhes  Conjlantinople,  by  the 
way  of  Alexandria;  and  in  fine  fpices,  camphire,  quick- 
filver,  lead,  cochineal,  Brazil  wood,  white  lead,  &c.  in 
which  thofe  two  nations  are  almoft  folely  concerned. 

The  exports  from  Conjlantinople  are  very  few  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  imports ;  therefore,  to  balance  accounts, 
the  European  merchants  direct  their  correfpondents  at 
Smyrna  or  Aleppo,  to  draw  on  the  capital,  or  order  re- 
miffes  to  be  made  them  in  fpecie  from  the  faid  metropolis, 
to  purchafe  what  they  commiffion  to  be  bought  for  their 
fllips  reloading,  at  either  or  both  of  the  faid  places. 

The  few  merchandizes  mentioned  to  be  exported  from 
Conjlantinople  confift  in  wools,  called  pelades,  and  tref- 
quilles,  of  which  the  extradt  in  a  common  year  is  two 
thoufand  bales  of  the  former,  and  three  thoufand  of  the 
latter.  Of  buffaloes  hides,  about  ten  thoufand  carried  to 
France  and  Italy ;  of  ox  and-cow  fkins,  of  the  different 
forts  and  qualities,  fifty  thoufand,  of  which  the  confump- 
tion  is  for  Italy ;  or  pot-afhes,  from  the  Black-Sea,  which 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  buy  to  fcour  their  cloths;  yellow 
wax,  fome  goats-hair  thread,  a  quantity  of  caviar,  or 
failed  fturgeons  roes,  commonly  bought  up  by  the  Vene- 
tians and  Leghorners. 

The  fur-trade  from  Mufcovy,  Natolia,  the  Black- Sea, 
Crim,  and  other  places  of  Tartary,  is  very  confiderable ; 
though  in  this  the  European  merchants  have  no  fhare,  be- 
ing entirely  tranfadted  by  the  Greeks.  Of  thefe  fkins  about 
two  hundred  chefts  (with  two  hundred  pair  in  each)  of  fa- 
bles are  yearly  fold,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  per  cheft;  ermines  (only  efteemed  when 
extremely  white)  fell  from  ten  to  eleven  dollars,  for  forty 
fkins  ;  and  minevers  at  feventy  dollars  per  thoufand  ;  mar- 
tins, pole-cats,  lynxes,  and  fox- fkins,  are  brought  here 
from  Natolia,  and  annually  fell  for  the  value  of  about  fixty 
thoufand  dollars  ;  the  black  fox-fkins  brought  from  Caffa 
and  Tartary  are  in  very  great  efteem,  and  their  fales  may 
yearly  import  a  hundred  thoufand  dollars. 

CONSUL,  a  modern  title  given  by  fovereign  princes 
and  ftates  to  officers  appointed  by  virtue  of  commiffions 
from  them,  in  a  more  efpecial  manner  to  attend  to  the 
commercial  interefts  of  the  prince  or  ftate  from  whom 
they  receive  their  commiffions,  in  all  foreign  ports  and 
cities  of  great  commerce,  where  they  are  appointed  to  re- 
fide,  and  to  protect  the  fubjedts  of  their  nations. 

Of  the  many  inftitutions  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  com- 
merce, this  is  efteemed,  by  all  authors  on  the  fubjedt, 
one  of  the  moft  important.  The  office  of  conful  is  founded 
in  the  law  of  nations,  but  the  perfon  and  character  of  con- 
ful is  not  comprized  ftridtly  therein  :  it  will  be  neceflary, 
therefore,  precifely  to  diftinguifh  the  privileges  perfonally 
annexed  to  the  character,  before  we  enter  into  the  detail 
of  his  functions  j  for  many  fatal  errors  have  arifen  in  the 
conduit  of  thefe  officers,  either  from  prefuming  too  far  on 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  their  office  ;  or  from  the  con- 
trary extreme,  a  falfe  timidity,  in  not  maintaining  inviola- 
ble, with  the  juft  rights  of  the  nation  they  reprefent,  a  due 
refpedt  for  their  perfonal  character. 

The  very  extenfive  privileges  and  jurifdidtion  of  the 
French  confuls,  having  been  the  occafion  of  confounding 
the  nature  of  their  office  with  that  of  the  Britifh  confuls, 
we  fhall  endeavour  clearly  to  point  out  the  difference  from 
a  concife  view  of  both. 

British  Consuls  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and,  by 
virtue  of  their  commiffion,  are  allowed  a  power  of  deputa- 
tion, and  the  officers  appointed  by  them,  in  confequence  of 
this  authority,  are  filled  vice-confuls ;  thefe  derive  from  their 
deputation  every  privilege  granted  to  the  conful,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  make  any  diftindtion  between 
them,  their  perfonal  character  and  office  being,  in  all  re- 
peats, equal,  except  we  remark,  that  the  conful  has  a 
power,  and  does  frequently  appoint  his  deputy  or  deputies, 
in  many  extenfive  departments,  without  the  cognizance  or 
interpofition  of  the  king  or  government  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  commiffion,  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  vice- confuls  are 
accountable  for  their  condudt  folely  to  the  conful  by  whom 
they  are  deputed,  and  who  is  refponfible  for  their  behaviour; 
but  in  all  cafes  where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the  conful 
ought  to  prefent  his  deputy,  or  vice-conful,  to  the  king, 
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or  his  fecrctarics  of  ftate,  for  their  approbation,  as  the 
vice-conful  by  this  means  becomes  a  principal,  correfponds 
regularly  with  the  fecretary's  office,  receives  his  inftrudtions 
from  thence,  and  is  accountable  for  his  conduct  there,  and 
not  to  the  conful,  who  is  thereby  indemnified,  efpecially 
where  his  own  refidence  is  occafionally  or  totally  difpenfed 
with. 

The  right  of  eftablifhing  confuls  in  great  commercial 
cities  and  maritime  ports,  depends  wholly  on  the  treaties 
of  commerce  made  and  concluded  with  the  governments 
where  fuch  eftablifhments  take  place.  Without  this  foun- 
dation there  can  be  no  right  of  fending  confuls;  for  which 
reafon  every  important  circum'ftance  relative  to  the  privi- 
leges to  be  accorded  to  this  officer,  and  to  the  fubjedts  of 
his  nation,  is  ftipulated  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  itfelf. 

Where  no  treaty  of  commerce  aflually  fubfifts,  a  conful 
can  only  be  eftablifhed  in  foreign  countries  by  perrriiffion  ; 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  his  privileges  and  thofe  of  the 
nation  he  ferves  will  be  ever  precarious,  and  his  conduct 
will  require  more  circunifpedtion  and  delicacy,  than  if  his 
eftablifhment  was  abfolutely  obligatory  by  a  treaty  of 
commerce. 

The  principal  Britifh  confulfhips,  eftablifhed  by  abfolutc 
right,  founded  in  treaties  of  commerce,  are  thofe  of  Lif- 
bon,  Oporto,  and  the  independent  vice-confiilfhips  of 
Madeira  in  and  belonging  to  Portugal. 

Of  Madrid,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Seville,  antf 
St.  Lucar,  in  SpaJn. 

Of  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Meffina,  Naples,  Nice,  and  Ve- 
nice, in  Italy. 

Of  Tetuan,  Algiers,  Tripoly,  and  Tunis,  in  Bar- 
bary. 

Of  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 

In  the  treaties  of  commerce  actually  fubfifting  between 
Great- Britain  and  the  feveral  ftates  where  the  Britifh  con- 
fulfhips, here  fet  down,  are  eftablifhed  :  the  privileges  to 
be  inviolably  maintained  to  the  fubjedts  of  Great-Britain 
trading  to,  or  refiding  therein,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  conful:, 
are  exprefly  ftipulated,  a  few  extracts  from  fome  of  thefe 
treaties  will  fuffice  to  point  out  thefe  privileges,  generally 
enjoyed  by  the  Britifh  confuls  in  foreign  patts,  and  the 
king's  fubjedts  refiding  under  the  protection  of  thefe  of- 
ficers :  and  it  may  be  juftly  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the 
fame  privileges  ought  to  be  granted  both  to  confuls  and 
private  fubjedts  in  all  foreign  ports,  where  they  are  fettled 
by  permiffion,  that  are  ufually  ftipulated  in  treaties  of 
commerce;  for  the  received  cuftom  ought  to  fupply  the 
want  of  treaties  upon  thefe  occafions  ;  and  the  prince  or 
ftate  who  admits  a  conful,  without  exprefs  conditions,  is 
fuppofed  to  receive  him  on  the  footing  eftablifhed  by 
cuftom  : 

Au  defaut  dis  traites,  la  couiume  doit  fervir  de  regie  dans 
ces  occafions  ;  car  eclui  qui  refoit  un  conful  fans  conditions  ex- 
prejfes,  ejl  cenfe  k  recevoir  fur  le  pied  habli  par  I'ufage. 
Droit  des  gens,  torn.  i.  p.  480. 

The  Britifh  conful  refiding  in  any  of  the  Spanifh  domi- 
nions fhall  be  named  by  the  Britifh  monarch,  and  fhall 
ufe  and  exercife  the  full  powers  any  confuls  ever  had  : 
the  goods  and  eftates  of  the  fubjedts  of  Great- Britain  dy- 
ing inteftate  in  Spain  fhall  be  put  into  inventory,  with 
their  papers,  writings,  and  books  of  account,  by  the  con- 
ful or  public  minifter,  to  be  kept  for  the  proprietors'  and 
creditors,  and  neither  the  crufada,  nor  any  other  judica- 
tory  whatfoever,    fhall   intermeddle   therein Treaty   of 

Madrid,  1 667,  art.  34.  confirmed  by  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
1750. 

The  confuls  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  moft  re- 
nowned king  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  aid  and  protection 
of  his  fubjects  refiding  in  the  kingdoms  and  eftates  of  the 
moft  renowned  king  of  Portugal,  fhall  fully  and  freely  ex- 
ercife the  function  and  office  of  confuls  in  the  faid  king- 
doms and  eftates,  though  they  do  not  profefs  the  Romifh 
religion.  Treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Portugal,  1641,  art.  8. 

Art.  17.  And  whereas  the  rights  of  commerce  and 
peace  would  be  rendered  fruitlefs,  if  the  fubjedts  of  the 
mod  renowned  king  of  Great-Britain  were  troubled  for 
confeience  fake,  when  they  go  to,  come  from,  or  remain 
in  the  kingdom  and  eftates  of  the  moft  renowned  king  of 
Portugal,  on  account  of  their  commerce  and  other  affairs, 
therefore  the  faid  king  will  provide  and  give  orders,  that 
6  L  they 
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they  be  not  molefted  or  troubled  for  confcience  fake ;  but 
that  they  fhall  enjoy  as  great  liberty  in  the  practice  and  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion,  within  the  kingdoms  and  eftates  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  as  fhall  be  granted  to  the  fubjecls  of 
any  other  prince  or  republic  whatever. 

The  fubjefls  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  not  be 
molefted  for  either  having  or  ufing  Englifh  Bibles  or  other 
books,  and  they  {hall  likewife  have  liberty  to  perform, 
profefs,  and  exercife  privately  and  within  their  own  houfes, 
as  alfo  on  board  their  fhips,  within  any  of  the  faid  king 
of  Portugal's  dominions,  their  religion  after  their  own 
way,  without  any  moleftation  or  hindrance  whatfoever, 
and  a  decent  place  fhall  be  afligned  them  for  burying  their 
dead,  provided  neverthelefs  that  the  people  of  Great- 
Britain  do  not  exceed  what  is  written  in  this  article. 
Treaty  of  Weftminjler,  1654,  art.  14. 

If  any  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  fhall  happen  to 
die'  in  Portugal,  his  books,  accounts,  merchandizes,  and 
goods,  fhall  not  be  taken  and  feized  by  the  judges  of  orphans 
and  abfent  perfons,  nor  by  their  minifters  or  officers,  nor 
fhall  they  be  obnoxious  to  their  jurifdicYion,  but  they  fhall 
be  delivered  to  their  managers  or  procurators  that  are  Eng- 
lijhmen  refiding  in  the  fame  place,  and  who  were  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  by  the  deceafed  ;  and  if  the  deceafed 
in  his  life-time  has  not  appointed  any,  his  goods,  &c. 
fhall  be  delivered,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge  confervator, 
to  two  or  more  Englifh  merchants,  chofen  by  the  plurality 
of  fufFrages  of  the  other  merchants  refiding  in  that  place, 
and  approved  by  the  Englifh  conful,  after  they  have  given 
fufficient  fecurity  by  good  bails,  that  are  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  faid  conful,  to  reftore  the  faid  goods,  merchandizes, 
and  accounts  to  the  lawful  owners,  or  their  juft  creditors, 
and  to  deliver  the  goods  that  are  known  to  have  been  the 
property  of  the  deceafed,  to  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
creditors.     Art.  8.  of  the  fame  treaty. 

]f  any  difpute  fhall  happen  between  the  king's  infpe£tors, 
officers,  or  minifters,  about  the  goodnefs  of  fifh  or  any 
other  provifions  whatever  that  fhall  be  imported  into  Por- 
tugalj  fuch  controverfy  fhall  be  decided  by  the  arbitration 
of  good  and  honeft  men,  natives  of  Portugal,  and  lawfully 
chofen  by  the  magiftrates  and  the  Englifh  conful.  Art.  17. 
ef  the  fame  treaty. 

Treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  Denmark, 
1699.  In  this  treaty,  the  fame  privileges  for  the  fubjedfs  of 
England  and  the  confuls  are  accorded  as  juft  recited  in  the 
treaty  with  Portugal. 

Treaty  of  commerce,  between  Mahomet  IV.  fultan  of  the 
Turks,  and  Charles  II.  king  of  Great-Britain,  anno 
1675. 

If  any  perfon  within  the  extent  of  our  dominions  ac- 
cufes  any  Englishman  of  having  wronged  him,  and  takes 
occafion  from  thence  to  proceed  againft  him,  vi  &  armis, 
or  by  partial  witneffes,  our  minifters  fhall  not  hear  them, 
nor  admit  their  proofs ;  but  the  ambaflador  or  conful  of  the 
Englifh  nation  fhall  be  informed  thereof,  to  the  end  that 
the  affair  may  be  decided  with  his  participation,  and  in  his 
prefence,  and  that  the  Englifh  may  always  have  recourfe 
to  their  fupport  and  protection.     Art.  10. 

All  Englifhmen,  or  fubjefts  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
who  are  (laves  in  any  part  of  bur  dominions,  or  who  fhall 
be  demanded  by  the  ambaflador  or  conful  of  the  Englifh 
nation,  fhall,  after  due  examination  of  the  faft,  if  they 
appear  to  be  true  fubjedts  of  England,  be  reftored  to  li- 
berty, and  delivered  up  to  the  Englifh  ambafladar  or  conful. 
Art.  12. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  law  and  juftice  between  the 
Englifh  nation,  and  an/  other  nation  whatever,  neither 
the  judges,  nor  any  other  of  our  minifters,  fhall  proceed  or 
give  fentence  in  the  abfence  of  their  interpreters. 

In  cafe  of  any  difference  happening  between  themfelves, 
the  determination  thereof  fhall  be  left  intirely  to  their  am- 
baflador or  conful,  conformably  to  their  rights  and  their 
laws,  and  our  minifters  fhall  take  no  cognizance  of  it. 
Art.  15  and  16. 

When  confuls,  or  refidents,  of  the  Englifh  nation  are 
once  eftablifhed  in  any  port  of  our  dominions  by  the  am- 
baflador who  fhall  refide  there  for  the  faid  nation,  our  mi- 
nifters fhall  not  have  power  to  commit  them  to  prifon,  nor 
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to  feal  up  their  houfes,  or  to  fend  them  away,  nor  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  office  and  functions  :  but,  in  cafe  of  any 
difference  or  law-fuit  with  the  conful,  a  certificate  fhall  be 
drawn  up,  and  addrefied  to  the  imperial  court,  to  the  end 
that  the  ambafTdor  may  protect  him,  and  be  anfwerable  for 
him.     Art.  25. 

If  any  Englifhman,  or  other  perfon  that  comes  with 
Englifh  colours,  happen  to  die  in  our  dominions,  his 
goods  and  effects  fhall  be  configned  over  to,  and  depoftted 
in,  the  hands  of  fuch  Englifh  perfon  as  the  deceafed  fhall 
appoint  by  his  will  to  take  care  of  them :  and  in  cafe  he 
die  inteftate,  the  Englifh  conful  fhall  take  care  of  his  goods 
and  effects,  &c.     Art.  26. 

Articles  of  peace  and  commerce  between  George  II.  king  of 
Great- Britain,  and  the  king  of  Morocco,  1728. 

The  king  of  Great-Britain's  fubjects  refiding  in  Bar- 
bary  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  cadi,  or 
juftices  of  the  country  ;  but  only  the  governor  of  the 
place,  and  his  Britannic  majefty's  conful  are  to  take  cog- 
nizance of,  and  adjuft  the  differences  they  may  have  with. 
the  natives  of  the  country.     Art.  2, 

The  menial  fervants  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  fubjeafts, 
though  natives  of  the  country,  either  Moors  or  Jews,  fhall 
be  exempt  from  taxes  of  all  kinds.     Art.  3. 

The  effects  of  Englifh  fubjedts,  dying  in  our  dominions, 
fhall  be  difpofed  of  according  to  their  wills  ;  and  if  they  die 
inteftate,  fhall  be  left  in  the  pofleffion  of  theBritifh  conful. 
Art.  13. 

Articles  of  peace  and  commerce  between  Charles  II.  king  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  regency  of  Algiers,   1682. 

The  Englifh  «h/h/ now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,'refiding 
at  Algiers,  fhall  be  there  at  all  times  with  intire  freedom 
and  fafety  of  his  perfon  and  eftate,  and  fhall  be  permitted 
to  chufe  his  own  interpreter,  and  freely  to  go  on  board 
any  (hips  in  the  road,  as  often  and  when  he  pleafes,  and 
to  have  the  liberty  of  the  country  ;  and  he  fhall  be  allowed 
a  place  to  pray  in,  and  no  man  fhall  do  him  any  injury  in 
word  or  deed.     Art.  17. 

Articles_  of  peace  and  commerce  between   George  I.  king  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  regency  of  Tunis,  17 16. 

The  fhips  of  Tunis  are  to  have  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  the  Britifh  conful,  that  they  belong  to 
Tunis,  and  then  fhall  be  free  from  all  moleftation  from 
Englifh  fhips  of  war.     Art.  3. 

If  an  Englifh  fhip  fhall  receive  goods  and  pafTengers  on 
bSard  belonging  to  Tunis,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  defend 
them  againft  all  their  enemies ;  the  manifeft  of  the  cargo 
having  been  firft  regiftered  in  the  office  of  Cancellaria  at 
Tunis,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Britifh  conful,  who  is  to  cer- 
tify the  value  and  fpecie,  &c.  in  the  clearance  given  to 
the  faid  fhip  at  her  departure.     Art.  4. 

All  differences  between  Britifh  fubjects  fhall  be  decided 
by  the  Britifh  conful  only.     Art.  8. 

The  faid  conful  not  to  fuffer  flaves  belonging  to  Tunis  to 
make  their  efcape  on  board  of  Britifh  fhips,  and  if,  after 
proper  notice  given  to  the  conful  to  prevent  it,  it  appears 
that  any  flave  fhall  have  fo  got  away,  the  conful  is  to  pay 
to  his  patron  the  price  he  gave  for  him  in  the  market. 
Art.  14. 


Articles  of  peace  and  commerce  between  Geo.  I.  king  of  Great' 
Britain,  and  the  regency  of  Tripoly,  17 1 6. 

This  treaty  includes  the  fame  privileges  for  the  Britifh 
conful  and  Britifh  fubjects  already  recited  in  other  treaties, 
with  this  addition  : 

That  the  molt  ferene  king  of  Great-Britain's  conful,  re- 
fiding at  Tripoly,  (hall  have  liberty  at  all  times,  when  he 
pleafes,  to  put  up  his  faid  ferene  majefty's  flag  on  the  top 
of  his  houfe,  and  there  to  continue  it  fpread  as  long  as  he 
pleafes;  likewife  the  faid  conful  to  have  the  fame  liberty  of 
putting  up  and  fpreading  the  faid  flag  in  his  boat  when  he 
pafTes  on  the  water,  and  no  man  whatever  fhall  oppofe, 
moleft,  difturb,  or  injure  him  therein,  either  by  word  or 
deed.     Art.  22. 

Having 
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Having  given  extracts  from  the  feveral  treaties,  of  thofe 
articles  in  which  the  right  of  confuls  may  be  did  to  confift, 
we  fhall  now  mention  the  fentiments  of  political  writers 
on  the  reception  they  ought  to  meet  with  where  no  treaties 
fubiift,  and  confequently  where  there  can  be  no  particular 
ftipulations  with  them,  their  very  eftablifhment  being 
merely  permiffive,  and  not  de  jure,  as  when  founded  on 
treaties. 

Wicquefort,  in  his  treatife  on  the  Character  and  Func- 
tions of  AmbafTadors,  &c.  obferves  that  confuls  do  not  en- 
joy the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  they  are 
fubject  to  the  jurifdiction  of  the  place  where  they  refide,  as 
well  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cafes :  but  Mr.  Vattel,  in  his 
excellent  work,  intitled,  The  Law  or  Right  of  Nation?, 
after  having  confirmed  the  fentiment  of  Wicquefort,  that 
confuls  are  not  included  exprefsly  in  the  law  of  nations, 
adds  thefe  remarks,  that  they  are  certainly  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  fovereign  who -employs  them, 
and  are  charged  to  take  care  of  his  interefts ;  fo  that  if  they 
tranfgrefs  againft  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  refide, 
the  refpect  due  to  their  fovereigns  requires  that  they  fhould 
be  fent  home  to  be  punifhed  :  this  at  leaft,  fays  he,  is  the 
cuftom  of  all  civilized  nations  who  wifh  to  preferve  a  good 
underftanding  with  each  other.  The  fame  author  adds, 
there  is  a  more  particular  protection  due  to  them  than  to 
any  other  ftrangers,  or  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
and  a  decent  refpect ,  in  conlideration  of  the  fovereigns  they 
ferve. 

Accordingly  we  find  feveral  examples  in  hiftory,  where 
the  contrary  conduct  has  been  warmly  refented,  and  has 
been  taken  up  nearly  in  the  fame  point  of  view  as  if  confuls 
were  really  intitled  to  the  law  of  nations. 

If  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  public  mi- 
nifters,  yet  they  approach  fo  nearly,  that  the  difference 
feems  to  lie  more  in  the  etiquette  des  cours,  than  in  the  ab- 
folute  difparity  of  their  functions. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  States-General  of  the  United- 
Provinces,  whofe  csnful  had  been  affronted  and  arretted  by 
the  governor  of  Cadiz,  complained  of  it  to  the  court  ot 
Madrid,  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Wicquefort, 
lib.  I.  feSf.  5.  In  the  year  1634,  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  an  open  rupture 
with  pope  Urban  VIII.  on  account  of  the  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  governor  of  Ancona  againft  the  artful  from 
the  republic.  The  cafe  was  thus :  the  governor  had  pro 
fecuted  the  csnful,  whom  he  fufpected  of  having  given 
advice  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  Ancona ;  he  after- 
wards feized  his  papers  and  furniture,  cited  him  before 
their  tribunal,  and  condemned  and  banifhed  him,  under  pre- 
tence, that  he  had  caufed  merchandize  to  be  landed  in  a 
time  of  contagion,  contrary  to  exprefs  prohibitions. 

The  fame  governor  committed  his  fucceffor  to  prifon  : 
the  fenate  of  Venice  demanded  fatisfaetion  with  great 
warmth,  and  by  the  mediation  of  the  miniftry  of  France, 
the  pope  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  order  the  governor  of 
Ancona  to  make  ample  reparation,  to  the  entire  fatisfaetion 
of  the  republic.  Vattel,  lib.  II.  feci.  34.  It  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  remark,  that  the  cafe  above  recited  fup- 
pofes  that  the  conful  gave  his  advice  purfuant  to  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  ;  and  that  a  nice  diftinftion  mutt'  be 
formed  between  fuch  acts  and  thofe  of  a  private  and  per- 
fonal  nature,  which  r.o  way  refpect  the  confular  office. 
Thus  for  inftance  ;  if  confuls  will  take  upon  them  to  act 
as  merchants  and  factors,  and  in  confequence  contract 
debts,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  they  cannot  be 
punifhed  but  by  the  fovereign  who  employs  them  :  on  the 
contrary,  an  arreft  in  this  cafe  is  no  affront  to  the  prince  or 
/rate  they  ferve;  and  they  are  liable  to  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  common  law  of  the  country,  as  thefe 
private  tranfactions  do  not  in  any  fhape  partake  of,  or  re- 
late to  the  objects  of  his  public  charge  :  but  thefe  cafes 
excepted,  we  muft  be  of  opinion  with  Vattel,  and  other 
writers,  that  confuls,  fo  far  as  it  refpeits  their  public  capa- 
city, are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  jurifdiction  of  the 
places  where  they  refide ;  and,  confequently,  that  they 
ought  not  to  anfwer  any  citation  or  fummons  to  appear 
before  any  judicial  power,  or  any  court  of  juftice  in  the 
place  of  their  refidence,  when  fuch  fummons  or  citation 
refpects  their  public  character  ;  the  refpect  due  to  the 
fovereigns  or  fta'es  by  whom  they  are  employed  requiring 
■that  the  magiftrates,   or  other  officers  of  juftice,  fhould 


fend  a  written  or  verbal  meffage,  informing  the  confuls  of 
the  reafon  of  their  defiring  his  appearance ;  and  if  they 
have  any  caufe  of  complaint  againft  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  the  fame  ihould  be  left  with  him  in  writing; 
to  which  he  ought  to  anfwer  by  memorial  in  writing :  and 
in  cafe  the  affair  cannot  be  adjufted  in  this  manner,  the 
magiftrates  or  other  officers  of  the  place  are  to  apply  to  the 
Britifh  minifter  at  the  court  of  their  fovereign  for  redrefs ; 
and  in  cafe  there  is  no  Britifh  minifter  refident  within  the 
fame  department,  the  fovereign  or  ftate  is  to  obtain  fatis- 
faetion by  an  order  to  their  ambaffador  at  London,  who  is 
to  apply  for  the  recall  of  the  cenful,  or  fuch  other  fatisfac- 
tion  as  the  cafe  fhall  require. 

If  on  the  contrary,  Britifh  confuls  have  any  complaint 
againft  the  governors  of  the  place  of  their  refidence,  they 
are  in  the  firft  place  to  prefent  their  complaint  by  memo- 
rial in  writing,  under  their  hands  and  feals  to  the  faid 
governors,  and,  on  refufal  of  redrefs,  they  are  to  fend 
copies  of  the  fame,  with  a  proper  memorial,  to  the  Bri- 
tifh minifter  in  the  fame  department ;  but  if  there  13  no 
minifter,  then  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  at  London,  al- 
ways obferving  that  this  conduct  is  only  to  refpect  the 
king's  bufinefs  ;  and  that  if  they  are  concerned  in  trade, 
or  any  other  perfonal  tranfaclions,  not  immediately  rela- 
tive to  their  office,  they  are  to  fubmit  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  juftice  in  the  country,  and  are  to  anfwer  all 
fummons,  citations,  &c.  the  fame  as  any  other  private 
ftranger  or  citizen  of  the  place. 

Britiih  confuls  are  not  exempted  from  the  duties  on  im- 
portation and  exportation  ;  but  it  is  cuftomary,  on  their  efta- 
blifhment, to  grant  them  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of 
importation  on  their  houfhold  furniture,  wearing- apparel, 
and  other  neceffaries  :  and  they  are  abfolutely  exempt  from 
all  internal  impofitions  or  petty  duties  on  confumption, 
impofed  within  the  place  of  their  refidence  by  the  magi- 
ftracy  of  thefe  places,  and  commonly  known  in  foreign 
countries  by  the  name  of  town  duties,  it  being  unrea- 
lizable to  lay  a  tax  on  a  ftranger  refiding  in  a  place  in  a 
public  character,-  for  making  roads,  erecting  edifices,  or 
other  public  works,  which  are  for  the  fole  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  :  they  are  alfo  exempt  from  the 
quartering  of  foldiers  or  officers  of  the  army  in  their 
houfes,  when  all  other  inhabitants  are  ordered  to  receive 
them. 

The  refpect  due  to  Britifh  confuls  from  the  fubjeets  of 
Great-Britain,  trading  or  refiding  in  the  place  of  his  r:fi- 
dence,  requires  that  they  fhould  lay  before  him,  front 
time  to  time,  an  exact  ftate  of  the  Britifh  commerce 
within  his  department ;  that  they  confult  with  him  on  all 
occafions  when  any  thing  arifes  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  country  to  impede  or  obftruct  the  faid  commerce;  that 
they  fhould  advife  with  him  on  the  proper  mealures  to 
retrieve  any  branches  of  commerce  that  are  loft,  or  on  the 
decline  ;  and  that  they  fhould  call  him  to  arbitrations,  and 
all  other  decifions  of  right,  between  the  fubjeets  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  that  they 
fhould  be  ready  to  atteft  all  acts,  certificates,  and  reprefen- 
tations  on  affairs  relative  to  the  commerce,  and  to  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  Great-Britain,  there  being  a  variety  of 
cafes  where  certificates  are  required  under  the  hand,  and 
feals  of  the  confuls,  and  of  two  or  more  merchants,  or 
creditable  Britifh  fubjeets  refiding  in  foreign  countries  : 
fuch  for  inftance  are  certificates  for  the  cuftom-houfe,  of 
rum,  or  any  other  merchandize,  being  landed  in  a  foreign 
port,  where  a  bond  has  been  given  for  the  due  exportation 
of  the  fame,  &c. 

Britifh  merchants,  refiding  in  any  foreign  ports,  where 
Britifh  ccnfuls  are  eftablifhed,  are  likewife  to  inftrudt  all 
matters  of  Britifh  veflels  in  their  duty  to  the  faid  confuls, 
which  confifts  in  making  a  faithful  report  on  their  arrival 
of  their  cargo,  of  the  port  from  whence  they  failed,  with 
a  full  and  particular  defcription  of  their  fhips ;  and  their 
crews,  whom  the  faid  mafters  are  to  inftruct  in  a  'due 
obedience  to  the  confuls  orders  ;  who  is  to  be  confidered  as 
a  civil  magiftrate  appointed  to  protect  them,  during;  the 
time  they  lie  in  the  port,  from  all  infult  and  injury,  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  to  take  care  that  they  keep  the 
peace,  and  conform  theinfelves  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  is  required  from  ftrangers  :  mafters 
of  fhips  are  likewife  to  hoift  their  colours  on  all  occafions 
when  required  by  the  conful,  and  to  produce  their  paflporu 
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for  his  infpeition,  and  fignature,  if  necefiary  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  difobedience  of  the  confuh  orders,  either  in 
matters  or  mariners,  the  confuh  are  generally  provided  with 
a  Handing  order  from  the  government  of  the  country  to 
the  magiftracy ;  or,  in  cafe  there  is  a  garrifon,  to  the  go- 
vernor, to  affift  him  with  the  civil  or  military  force  of  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  fubjedt,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  drop  a  hint  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Britifh 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  when  not  inverted  with  a  public 
character. 

It  is  a  common  error  with  the  Englifh  to  imagine,  that 
if  they  have  but  money  to  pay  their  way,  they  may  run 
through  the  world  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  with- 
out attending  to  the  little  formalities  and  civilities  which 
foreigners  without  diftinftion  are  peculiarly  attentive  to. 

A  foreigner  no  fooner  arrives  in  any  place,  where  he  is 
to  flay  only  a  fingle  night,  but  he  inquires  if  any  perfon 
of  his  nation  refides  there  in  any  public  character,  and  in 
that  cafe,  he  immediately  either  waits  on  him,  or  fends 
his  name  and  quality,  dated  from  his  inn  or  lodging. 

Though  this  is  properly  a  refpedt  due  to  every  perfon 
fefidingin  a  foreign  country  in  a  public  character,  from  the 
fubjects  of  his  nation  paffing  through  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence ;  yet  if  this  be  too  humiliating  for  fome  of  our  felf- 
conceited  gentry,  we  fhall  place  it  in  another  point  cf  view, 
in  which  foreigners  confider  it. 

They  fay  that  no  perfon  in  a  public  charafter  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  any  knowledge,  or  to  take  notice  of  any 
one  of  their  own  nation,  unlefs  he  thinks  proper  to  make 
himfelf  known  to  him,  by  paying  him  the  compliment  of 
waiting  on  him  at  his  arrival,  or  of  fending  his  name  and 
quality  ;  and  as  it  often  happens,  that  through  ignorance  of 
the  cuftoms  of  a  place,  flrangers  fall  into  little  difficulties 
from  which  they  feldom  extricate  themfelves,  without 
much  trouble  and  expence,  they  then,  by  making  them- 
felves known  to  their  countryman,  refiding  in  a  public 
character,  have  a  right  to  claim  his  protection  and 
affiftance,  and  they  imagine  that  his  influence  muft  often 
have  great  weight,  and  be  effentially  ferviceable,  as  it  is 
certain,  that  if  he  is  on  a  good  footing  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place,  his  interpofition  cannot  but  be  re- 
fpedted. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  for  their  own  fakes,  that  Englifhmen 
will  not  give  attention  to  thefe  points ;  thofe  who  have 
travelled,  are  generally  fully  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
this  condudt;  and  I  have  obferved,  being  feated  in  a  place 
of  confiderable  paffage,  that  few  have  omitted  it  who  re- 
turned home  from  foreign  countries;  while  thofe  who 
come  from  England  neglected  it  almoft  to  a  man.  I  fhall 
add  one  cafe,  as  it  happened  to  illuftrate  the  force  of  this 
remark.  Some  Englifh  gentlemen  arrived  at  a  place 
where  there  was  a  confiderable  garrifon,  and  a  conful  refi- 
dent  :  in  the  evening,  having  drank  pretty  freely,  and  hav- 
ing no  idea  of  any  government  lefs  free  and  happy  than  that 
of  their  own  country,  when  they  were  required,  as  is 
ufual  in  the  garrifoned  towns,  they  wrote  a  number  of 
ludicrous  names,  which  could  not  poffibly  pafs  for  the 
names  of  any  perfons  whatever :  the  landlord  in  vain  re- 
monftrated  the  confequences,  which  was  imprifonment. 
After  being  publickly  conducted  there  by  a  file  of  foldiers, 
whom  they  foolifhly  thought  they  could  bribe  ;  which  at- 
tempt only  added  to  the  infult,  the  conful  interceded, 
and  obtained  their  releafe  the  next  day,  on  being  informed 
of  the  affair  by  their  landlord,  who,  before  it  happened, 
had  defired  them,  without  effect,  to  permit  him  to  carry 
the  names  they  had  wrote  down  to  the  conful,  before  they 
were  fent  to  the  governor.  Had  thefe  gentlemen  thought 
proper  on  their  arrival  to  have  fent  their  real  names  to  the 
conful,  or  to  have  waited  on  him,  this  difgrace  might  have 
been  prevented. 

A  nobleman,  or  perfon  of  very  diftinguifhed  rank,  may 
be  affured  the  conful  will  not  fail  of  paying  his  refpects  to 
him  as  foon  as  he  hears  of  his  arrival ;  but  no  private  gen- 
tleman has  any  right  to  expect  this  civility,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  conful  to  know  who  or  what  he  is. 

It  now  follows  in  order  that  I  fhould  explain  the  feve- 
ral  functions  and  duties  of  Britifh  confuh,  in  which  1  fhall 
aim  at  perfpicuity  and  exafinefs,  defiring  if  any  error 
fhall  be  found  in  this  article,  by  any  who  have  the  honour 
with  me  to  ferve  his  majefty  in  that  capacity,  or  who  are 


well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  office,  candidly  to 
fet  me  right ;  and  whatever  remark  I  may  receive  fhall  be 
carefully  attended  to  in  any  future  editions  of  this  work. 

The  firft  national  objectof  the  duty  of  Britifh  confuh,  is 
to  keep  up  a  regular  correfpondence  with  the  ambaffadors 
or  other  minifters  of  their  nature,  refiding  at  the  courts 
on  which  their  confular  jurifdiction  depends;  and  regularly 
to  tranfmit  to  the  minifter  every  information  and  intelli- 
gence relative  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  commerce  within 
their  department,  provided  always  that  fuch  information  or 
intelligence  may  prove  immediately  ferviceable  to  the  com- 
mercial intereft  of  Great-Britain,  through  the  mediation 
of  fuch  ambaffadors  pr  minifters  with  the  government  of 
the  country ;  but  if  there  is  no  profpect  of  any  eflential 
benefit  ariling  through  the  interpofition  of  the  minifter,  it 
will  be  more  proper  for  the  confuh  to  tranfmit  their  accounts 
of  the  ftate  of  commerce,  or  fuch  other  intelligence  as 
may  be  for  his  majefty 's  fervice,  directly  home  to  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  with  whom  they  are  alfo  commanded  to  hold 
occafional  correfpondence,  and  "  every  fix  months  at 
leaft  they  are  ordered  to  fummon  all  Britifh  merchants  at 
the  factory  where  they  refide  to  meet  at  fome  convenient 
place,  then  and  there  to  deliberate  upon  the  ftate  and  con- 
dition of  the  Britifti  trade  there,  and  to  draw  up  a  full  and. 
particular  account  thereof,  with  regard  to  the  increafe 
and  decreafe  of  the  Britilh  trade,  the  caufes  or  occa- 
fions  of  fuch  increafe  or  decreafe,  what  obftructions  it 
has  met  with  in  thofe  places,  and  the  methods  which  the 
faid  merchants  fhall  judge  proper  for  the  removing  of 
fuch  obftrudtions,  and  for  the  preferving  and  improving  of 
the  faid  trade. 

"sThe  faid  account  fo  to  be  drawn  up,  is  to  be  figned  by 
the  confuh  and  the  merchants,  and  tranfmitted  by  the  faid 
confuh  to  his  majefty's  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  for  that 
province,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  honourable  the 
commiffioners  for  trade  and  plantations." 

But  as  itfometimes  happens,  that  Britifh  merchants  refide 
in  foreign  countries  folely  under  the  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  enjoy  no  privileges  but 
what  are  derived  from  thence,  in  many  cafes  they  will  re- 
fufe  to  fign  fuch  accounts,  or  even  to  affemble  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  efpecially  where  there  is  no  treaty  of  commerce 
fubfifting  to  authorize  their  meetings :  in  this  cafe,  the  con- 
fuh muft  procure  the  beft  intelligence  they  are  able,  and 
tranfmit  the  fame  under  their  own  fignature  alone. 

It  is  likewife  the  duty  of  Britifh  confuh  to  tranfmit  early 
and  exact  private  intelligence  of  every  transaction  at  the 
port  where  they  refide,  or  within  the  extent  of  their  con- 
fulfhips,  that  may  in  general  prove  detrimental  to  the  affairs 
of  their  fovereign,  and  the  interefts  of  their  country,  con- 
cerning which  they  are  to  be  as  attentive  and  vigilant  as 
any  other  perfons,  however  diftinguifhed  in  public  cha- 
racters abroad. 

With  refpedt  to  their  public  conduct  within  their  de- 
partments, Britilh  confuh  are  to  protect  the  merchants,  all 
Briiifh  fubjects  trading  to,  and  travelling  through  the 
places  within  their  jurifdiction,  and  particularly  all  matters 
of  Britifh  fhips  and  mariners  ;  they  are  not  to  fuffer  the 
natives  to  offer  them  any  infult  or  wrong,  nor  the  cuftom- 
houfe  or  other  officers  of  the  government  of  the  country 
to  impofe  on  them,  illegally  to  detain  their  perfons  or 
merchandize,  or  to  exact  money  from  them  on  fraudulent 
pretexts ;  and  in  all  cafes  of  this  nature,  where  the  confuh 
cannot  obtain  redrefs  from  the  adminiftration  on  the  fpot, 
they  are  to  prefer  the  complaint  by  memorial  to  the  Britifh 
minifter  refiding  at  the  courts  on  which  their  confulfhips 
depend.  If  there  is  no  minifter,  they  are  to  tranfmit  their 
memorial  to  the  court  themfelves,  and  failing  of  redrefs, 
if  the  complaint  be  well  grounded  and  important,  the  fame 
fhould  be  tranfmitted  to  his  majefty's  principal  fecretary  of 
ftate  for  that  province. 

They  are  to  take  care  to  give  the  matters  of  veffels  a 
proper  idea  of  the  rules  of  the  port,  and  of  the  laws  and 
ufages  which  it  is  required  flrangers  fhould  comply  with ; 
and  upon  any  violent  outrage  or  infult  offered  to  the  inha-r 
bitants  by  his  majefty's  fubjects,  upon  complaint  made  to 
the  faid  confuh,  they  are  to  take  care  to  fummon  the  parties, 
and  to  obtain  fatisfadtion,  and  in  cafe  of  refiftance  or  dif- 
regard  of  their  fumrnons,  to  demand  the  affiftance  of 
the  military  or  civil  force,  and  then  feparately  or  con- 
jointly with  the  magiftracy  of  the  place,  according  to  par- 
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ticular  treaties  fubfifting,  or  to  the  general  cuftom  of  the 
place,  he  is  to  adjudge  the  caufe. 

In  mod  places,  however,  the  civil  jurifdidtion  of  the 
country  immediately  takes  place  againft  the  offender,  in 
which  cafe  the  confuls  ought  to  be  apprized  of  the  arreft, 
detention,  and  trial  of  Britifh  fubjedts  by  the  magiftracy  s 
but  if  this  civility  is  negledted,  they  are  to  take  care  to 
inform  themfelves  thereof,  and  to  be  prefent  at  all  exami- 
nations of  the  prifoners,  and  to  act.  as  their  advocates  and 
mediators. 

They  are  likewife  to  attend  at  all  arbitrations,  and  other 
meetings  relative  to  commercial  difputes  and  differences  be- 
tween the  matters  of  Britifh  mips,  or  their  owners,  and 
the  merchants  of  the  country,  when  called  thereto  by 
Britifh  fubjedts. 

In  a  word,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  Britifh  fubjedts  to  pay 
the  refpedt  which  is  due  to  a  civil  magiftrate  to  the  Britifh 
confuls  refiding  in  foreign  countries ;  fo  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
faid  confuls  to  grant  every  legal  protection,  countenance, 
and  encouragement  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjedts  refiding 
within  their  feveral  departments. 

Laftly,  with  refpedt  to  religion,  they  are  to  take  care  to 
give  no  offence  themfelves,  nor  to  fuffer  any  infult  or  in- 
decency to  be  offered  by  Britifh  fubjedts  to  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  the  country ;  nor  are  they  to  make  a  public 
profeffion  of  their  own  religion,  nor  to  hold  affemblies  for 
proteftant  worfhip,  unlefs  exprefsly  permitted,  or  ftipu- 
lated  by  treaty  :  but  as  they  are  permitted  the  free  exer- 
cife  thereof  privately  in  their  own  houfes,,  they  are  not  to 
be  molefled  therein  ;  nor  are  they  to  be  prevented  at- 
tending or  affembling  at  the  houfes  of  the  confuls  for  fuch 
purpofes  ;  and  the  confuls  are  to  take  care  that  no  proteftant 
be  forced  to  comply  with  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of 
the  religion  of  the  country,  fuch  as  obliging  parents  to  fend 
their  children  to  be  baptized,  &c.  nor  are  they  to  fuffer 
the  feizure  of  any  Bibles  or  other  books  in  the  houfes  of 
Britifh  fubjedts,  though  fuch  books  are  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  prohibited  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  as  cafes  of  this 
kind  fometimes  happen,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  a  book  taken  out  of  a  houfe  by  a  prieft  or  friar,  or 
any  other  private  perfon,  fhould  be  claimed  as  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  owner,  and  the  offender  fhould  be 
proceeded  againft  at  common  law,  not  by  memorial  or  re- 
prefentation,  the  common  law  of  every  country  affording 
relief  in  fuch  inftances. 

We  fhall  now  give  fome  account  of  the  French  confuls 
refiding  in  foreign  countries.  According  to  the  bed  French 
authors,  they  are  to  maintain  and  fupport  the  privileges  of 
the  French  nation,  according  to  the  treaties  made  with 
the  fovereigns  or  ftates  where  they  refide.  They  have  in- 
fpedtion  and  jurifdidtion  in  all  caufes,  as  well  criminal  as 
civil,  refpedting  the  fubjedts  of  France  in  their  feveral  de- 
partments. 

It  is  their  duty  to  protedt,  improve,  and  augment,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  the  commerce  of  their  nation  within 
the  places  of  their  refidence. 

The  jurifdidtion  of  the  French  confuls  in  foreign  ports, 
includes  that  of  our  vice-admiralty  and  common  law. 
In  private  difputes,  and  generally  in  all  civil  caufes,  the 
fentences  of  thefe  confuls  is  given  provifionally,  and  iecu- 
xity  is  required  for  the  fum  awarded  by  the  fentence  in  cafe 
of  appeal :  in  criminal  caufes,  they  may  judge  definitively 
where  no  corporal  punifhment  is  to  be  inflicted ;  but  in 
capital  cafes,  they  are  only  to  give  their  opinion,  and  to 
fend  the  prifoner,  with  his  trial,  on  board  the  firft  French 
fhip  bound  to  any  part  of  France,  when  the  admiralty  of 
the  place,  or  the  neareft  parliament,  is  to  take  up  the  faid 
trial,  and  proceed  thereon. 

Appeals  from  the  fentences  of  the  confuls  up  the  Levant, 
and  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  Barbary,  are  carried  to  the 
parliament  of  Aix  ;  the  appeals  from  all  other  confulates 
are  brought  before  the  neareft  parliament,  or  the  tribunal 
of  the  admiralty  where  the  fhip  difcharges  which  has  the 
prifoner  on  board. 

On  all  weighty  affairs  relative  to  the  general  intereft  of 
the  commerce  of  France,  the  confuls  are  to  convene  all  the 
merchants,  and  the  matters  and  owners  of  French  fhips  in 
the  places  of  their  refidence  :  and  they  are  to  affift  at  their 
feveral  deliberations  and  meetings,  under  pain  of  an  arbi- 
trary fine,  to  be  applied  to  the  ranfom  of  captives. 

French  confuls,  and  their  v'ice-confuls,  muft  be  natives  of 
France ;  becaufe  they  will  thereby  be  free  and  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  jurifdiction  and  influence  of  the  country  where 
they  ferve  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  refide  in  quality  of  confuls  of  France,  they 
may  be  influenced  by  fear  or  fome  other  motive  to  neg- 
lect the  commercial  intereft  of  France,  and  to  favour  that 
of  their  native  country  in  prejudice  thereof :  and  they  are 
exprefsly  forbid  to  carry  on  any  trade  whatever ;  which 
prohibition  is  extended  to  their  houfhold  under  a  moft 
fevere  penalty,  befides  forfeiture  of  their  offices.  The 
reafons  afligned  by  the  French  government  for  this  mea- 
fure  are;  that  as  confuls  are  appointed  to  be  judges  in  divers 
caufes  relative  to  trade  and  navigation,  they  ought  not  to 
be  judge  and  party,  as  was  frequently  the  cafe  when  they 
were  permitted  to  adt  as  merchants  and  factors. 

Laftly,  French  confuls  are  directed  to  keep  exact  memo- 
rials of  the  tranfadtions  of  their  important  office,  which 
they  are  to  tranfmit  annually  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
foreign  affairs. 

There  are  another  fpecies  of  confuls  in  all  the  principal 
cities  and  ports  of  France;  but  their  eftablifhment  is  of 
a  different  nature,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  civil  jurifdidtion 
or  internal  police  of  that  nation,  which  is  foreign  to  our 
prefent  fubjedt. 

CONTRABAND,  are  fuch  goods  as  are  not  only  lia- 
ble to  confifcation  themfelves,  but  alfo  fubjedt  thereto  all 
other  allowed  merchandizes  found  with  them  in  the  fame 
box  or  bale,  together  with  the  horfes,  waggons,  &c. 
which  condudl  them. 

There  are  contrabands,  which,  befides  confifcation^  are 
prohibited  upon  pain  of  death  ;  as  v.  g.  in  France,  India, 
and  China  fluffs,  linens,  &c.  In  England  there  are  two 
principal  contrabands  for  the  export,  v.  g.  that  of  wool 
and  live  fheep,  which  all  ftrangers  are  prohibited  from 
carrying  out,  on  pain  of  having  the  right-hand  cut  off: 
the  other,  that  of  fheep-fkins,  and  calf-fkins,  which  all 
foreigners  are  prohibited  from  exporting,  on  pain,  alfo,  of 
having  the  right-arm  cut  off:  yet  the  fubjedts  of  England 
are  allowed  to  tranfport  the  fame  from  France  to  England* 
The  other  contrabands  for  exportation  are  raw  horns, 
white- afhes,  ftocking-looms,  or  any  part  thereof,  fuller's- 
earth,  and  all  raw  hides  or  (kins. 

Of  goods  contrabanded,  as  to  the  import,  there  are 
above  fifty  in  the  lifts  made  in  1662  ;  and  yet  there  are 
twenty-five  of  them  which  now  ftand  in  the  tariff;  the 
non-execution  of  the  adts  of  parliament,  whereby  they 
were  impofed,  feeming  to  have  reftored  them  to  the  free- 
dom of  importation. 

The  chief  of  thofe  ftill  contrabanded,  and  not  tariffed, 
are  woollen  caps,  woollen  cloths,  faddles,  and  harneffes  ; 
dice,  billiards,  all  forts  of  dreffed  or  tanned  hides,  drefled- 
furrs,  all  forts  of  fhoe  makers  ware,  locks,  and  divers 
forts  of  cutlers-ware;  all  painted  goods,  except  paper, 
wires,  buckles,  gold  and  filver  leaf,  and  horns  for  lanchorns. 

Since  the  year  1662,  feveral  other  commodities  have 
been  made  contraband,  particularly  filk,  galloons,  lawns, 
embroideries,  fringes,  buttons,  and  other  thread  manu- 
factures, black-taffeties,  called  alamodes  or  lute-ftrings. 

In  1719  and  1720,  an  attempt  was  made  in  parliament 
to  pafs  a  bill  for  putting  gold  and  filver,  whether  in  fpecies 
or  otherwife,  among  the  number  of  contraband  goods  for 
exportation ;  but  in  vain,  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  oppofi- 
tion  made  by  thofe  who  enrich  themfelves  by  the  export  of 
thefe  metals,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  it  has 
always  been  allowed  to  fend  away,  upon  entering  them, 
and  paying  the  duty  of  the  export. 

CONTRACT,  is  a  covenant,  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  perfons,  with  a  lawful  confideration  or  caufes, 
as  when  a  man  makes  the  fale  of  any  thing  to  another,  for 
a  fum  of  money,  or  covenants,  in  confideration  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  make  him  a  leafe  of  a  farm,  &c.  Thefe  are 
good  contrasts,  becaufe  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo,  or  one 
thing  for  another ;  but  if  a  perfon  promifes  me  twenty 
fhillings,  and  that  he  will  be  debtor  to  me  for  it,  and  after, 
when  I  demand  the  completion  of  his  promife,  he  refufes 
me,  I  cannot  have  any  adtion  for  its  recovery,  becaufe 
this  promife  was  no  contrast,  but  a  bare  promife,  or 
nudum  pailum,  though  if  any  thing  had  been  given  for 
the  twenty  fhillings,  even  to  the  value  of  a  penny,  then  it 
had  been  a  good  contrail.  Every  contrail  doth  imply  itfelf 
an  affumpfit  in  law  for  its  performance  ;  for  a  contrast 
would  be  to  no  purpofe,  if  there  were  not  means  to  en- 
force the  performance  thereof.     1  till.  Abr,  308. 
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Where  an  action  is  brought  upon  contrail,  and  the  plain-  I 
tiff  miftakes  the  fum  agreed  on,  he  will  fail  in  his  adtion  :  I 
but  if  he  brings  his  adtion  in  the  promife  on  law,  which 
arifes  from  the  debt,  then,  although  he  miftakes  the  fum, 
he  fhall  recover.     Akyn.  29. 

There  is  a  diverfity,  where  a  payment  is  limited  on  a 
contrast,  and  where  not;  for  where  it  is  limited  the  con- 
trast is  good  prefently,  and  an  adtion  lies  upon  it,  without 
payment,  but  in  the  others  not  j  if  a  man  buys  twenty 
yards  of  cloth,  &c.  the  contrail  is  void  if  he  do  not  pay 
the  money  prefently ;  but  if  day  of  payment  be  given, 
there  the  feller  may  have  an  adtion  for  the  money,  and 
the  buyer  trover  for  the  cloth.     Dyer  30.  293. 

If  a  man  contrast  to  buy  a  horfe,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
but  no  money  is  paid,  or  earneft  given,  nor  a  day  fet  for 
payment  thereof,  nor  the  putchafe  is  delivered  ;  in  thefe 
cafes  no  adtion  will  Fie  for  the  money,  or  the  thing  fold, 
but  it  may  be  fold  to  another.     Plowd.  309.  128. 

All  contrails  are  to  be  certain,  perfedt,  and  compleat : 
for  an  agreement  to  give  fo  much  for  a  thing  as  it  fhall  be 
reafonably  worth,  is  void  for  uncertainty ;  fo  a  promife  to 
pay  money  in  a  fhort  time,  &c.  or  to  give  fo  much  if  he 
likes  the  thing  when  he  fees  it.     Dyer  91.  1  Bui.  92. 

But  if  I  contrail  with  another  to  give  him  ten  pounds 
for  fuch  a  thing,  if  I  like  it  on  feeing  it ;  this  bargain  is 
faid  to  be  perfedt  at  my  pleafure,  though  I  may  not  take 
the  thing  before  I  have  paid  the  money  ;  if  I  do,  the  feller 
may  have  trefpafs  againft  me ;  and  if  he  fell  it  to  another, 
I  may  bring  an  adtion  of  the  cafe  againft  him.  Noy  104. 
If  a  perfon  agree  with  another  to  give  fo  much  for  his 
horfe  as  A.  B.  fhall  judge  him  to  be  worth  ;  when  he  hath 
judged  it,  the  contrail  is  compleat,  and  an  adtion  will  lie 
on  it,  and  the  buyer  fhall  have  a  reafonable  time  to  de- 
mand the  judgment  of  A.  B.  but  if  he  dies  before  his 
judgment  is  given,  the  contrail  is  determined.  Peri, 
fell.  112,  114.     Shep.  Abr.  294. 

In  contrails,  the  time  is  to  be  regarded,  in  and  from 
which  the  contrail  is  made :  the  words  fhall  be  taken,  in 
the  common  and  ufual  fenfe,  as  they  are  taken  in  that  place 
where  fpoken  ;  and  the  law  doth  not  fo  much  look  upon 
the  form  of  words,  as  on  the  fubftance  and  minds  of  the 
parties  therein.     5  Rep.  83.     I  Bui.  175. 

A  contrail  for  goods  may  be  made  as  well  by  word  of 
mouth,  as  by  deed  in  writing;  and  where  it  is  in  writing 
only,  not  fealed  and  delivered,  it  is  the  fame  as  by  word ; 
but  if  the  contract  be  by  writing,  fealed  and  delivered, 
and  fo  turned  into  a  deed,  then  it  is  of  another  nature ; 
and  in  this  cafe  generally  the  adtion  on  the  verbal  contrail 
is  gone,  and  fome  other  adtion  lies  for  breaking  thereof. 
Plowd.  130,  309.     Dyer  go. 

Contrails,  not  to  be  performed  in  a  year,  are  to  be  in 
writing  figned  by  the  party,  &c.  or  no  adtion  may  be 
brought  on  them  ;  but  if  no  day  is  fet,  or  the  time  is  un- 
certain, they  may  be  good  without  it.  29  Car.  II.  cap.  3. 
And  by  the  fame  ftatute,  no  contrail  for  the  fale  of  goods, 
for  ten  pounds,  or  upwards,  fhall  be  good,  unlefs  the  buyer 
receive  part  of  the  goods  fold,  or  gives  fomething  in  earneft 
to  bind  the  contrail,  or  fome  note  thereof  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, figned  by  the  perfon  charged  with  the  contrail,  &c. 

If  two  perfons  come  to  a  draper,  and  one  fays,  let  this 
man  have  fo  much  cloth,  and  I  will  fee  you  paid,  there  the 
fale  is  to  the  undertaker  only,  though  the  delivery  is  to 
another  by  his  appointment  :  but  if  a  contrail  be  made 
with  A.  B.  and  the  vender  fcruples  to  let  the  goods  go 
without  money,  and  C.  D.  comes  to  him,  and  defires 
him  to  lee  A.  B.  have  the  goods,  and  undertakes  that  he 
fhall  pay  him  for  them,  that  will  be  a  promife  within  the 
ftatute  29  Car.  II.  and  ought  to  be  in  writing.  Mod. 
Caf.  249. 

Contrails  and  agreements  are  in  many  cafes  of  the  fame 
fignification,  as  this  latter  in  its  Latin  derivation,  agreemen- 
tum,  or  agregatio  mentium,  feems  to  exprefs,  fignifying  a 
joining  together  of  two  or  more  minds,  in  any  thing  done, 
or  to  be  done. 

By  an  act  palled  6  Geo.  III.  for  the  better  regulating 
apprentices,  and  perfons  that  work  by  contrail ;  if  any 
apprentice  (whofe  matter  has  not  received  with  him  the 
fum  of  ten  pounds)  fhall  abfent  himfelf  from  his  matter's 
fervice  before  the  term  of  his  apprenticefhip  fhall  be  ex- 
pired, every  fuch  apprentice  fhall,  at  any  time  within  the 
fpace  of  feven  years  after  the  end  of  the  term  which  fuch 
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apprentice  contracted  to  ferve,  where-ever  he  fhall  be  found  j 
be  compelled  to  ferve  his  mailer  for  fo  long  a  time  as  he 
fhall  have  abfented  himfelf  from  fuch  fervice,  unlefs  he 
fhall  make  fatisfadtion  to  his  matter  for  the  lofs  he  fhall 
have  fuftained  by  his  abfence  from  his  fervice  :  and  fo  from 
time  to  time  as  often  as  any  fuch  apprentice  fhall,  without 
leave  of  his  matter,  abfent  himfelf  from  his  fervice.  No- 
thing in  this  adt  extends  to  any  apprentice  whofe  matter  has 
received  with  him  the  fum  of  ten  pounds. 

By  the  faid  adt,  it  is  enacted,  That  whatever  artificers, 
callico-printers,  handicrafts,  miners,  colliers,  keelmen, 
pitmen,  labourers,  and  others,  who  contrail  with  perfons 
for  certain  terms,  and  leave  their  refpedtive  fervice  before 
the  terms  of  their  contrails  are  fulfilled,  to  the  great  dif- 
appointment  and  lofs  of  the  perfons  who  employ  them  : 
againft  every  fuch  artificer,  from  and  after  the  4th  of  June, 
1766,  abfenting  himfelf  from  his  fervice  before  the  term 
of  his  contrail  Ihall  be  completed,  or  being  guilty  of  any 
other  mifdemeanor,  anyjuhice  of  the  peace  may,  upon 
oath  of  the  perfon  (or  his  fteward  or  agent)  to  whom  the 
artificer  was  under  contrail,  iffue  a  warrant  for  apprehend- 
ing him,  and,  upon  conviction  of  the  offender,  commit 
him  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
three  months,  nor  lefs  than  one  month.  See  Appren- 
tice. 

CONTRAYERVA  is  a  root  an  inch  or  two  long, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  full  of  knots,  hard,  and  of  a 
reddifh  colour.  Long,  tough,  flender  fibres  fhoot  out 
from  all  fides  of  it  :  thefe  are  fometimes  loaded  with 
knotty  excrefcences.  The  root  is  of  a  pale  colour  with- 
in, of  a  fomewhat  aftringerit  tafte,  bitterifh,  with  a 
light  and  fweetifn  kind  of  acrimony  :  it  has  a  peculiar 
kind  of  aromatic  fmell.  The  fibrous  part  of  the  root 
has  very  little  fmell  or  tafte  :  the  tuberous  fhould  there- 
fore be  only  chofen. 

The  contrayerva  root  is  an  excellent  fudorific  ;  it 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  difpels  flatulencies,  and  helps 
digeftion.  It  is  greatly  ufed  in  fevers  of  many  kinds, 
and  is  even  by  fome  recommended  againft  the  plague,  as 
one  of  the  greateft  known  remedies.  It  has  the  credit, 
among  many,  of  being  the  greateft  antidote  in  the  world 
againft  poifons  of  all  kinds,  and  hence  it  obtained  its 
name.  It  is  given  in  powder  and  decoction,  but  with  us 
principally  in  form  of  the  lapis  contrayerva  ;  compofed  of 
crabs-claws  prepared  one  pound,  prepared  pearls  and  red 
coral,  of  each  three  ounces,  powder  of  contrayerva  five 
ounces.  This  ufed  to  be  wetted  into  a  pafte,  and  made 
up  into  balls,  whence  its  name  lapis  contrayerva;  but  the 
new  Difpenfatory  orders  it  to  be  kept  in  powder,  under 
the  name  of  pulvis  contrayerva  compofitus.  Its  dofe  is 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

CONTRIBUTION.  See  Average  and  Salvage. 
CONVEYANCE,  is  a  deed  which  paffes  land  from 
one  to  another.  The  moft  common  conveyances  now 
in  ufe  are  deeds  of  gift,  bargain,  and  fale,  leafe  and  re-, 
leafe,  fines  and  recoveries,  fettlements  to  ufes,  &c. 
The  words  give  and  grant,  &c.  are  proper  for  a  con- 
veyance at  common  law  ;  but  it  has  been  held,  that 
though  fome  books  warrant  that  conveyances  fhall  operate 
according  to  the  words,  yet  of  late  the  judges  have  a 
greater  confideration  of  the  patting  the  ettate,  than  the 
manner  by  which  it  is  patted.  2  Lutw.  1209.  A  con- 
veyance cannot  be  fraudulent  in  part,  and  good  as  to  the 
reft.  For  if  it  be  fraudulent  and  void  in  part,  it  is  void, 
in  all,  and  it  cannot  be  divided.  I  Lill.  Abr.  31 1.  Frau- 
dulent conveyances  to  deceive  creditors;  defraud  pur- 
chafers,  &c.  are  void,  by  flat.  50  Ed.  III.  cap.  6.  13  Eliz. 
cap.  5.     27  Eliz.  cap.  4. 

CONVEYANCER.  Thofe  who  profefs  this  bufinefs 
are  generally  bred  attornies,  but  apply  themfelves  chiefly  to 
the  drawing  of  deeds,  mortgages,  and  conveyances  of 
eftates :  this  is  one  of  the  moft  profitable  branches  of  the 
law ;  efpecially  when  they  add  to  it,  as  they  commonly 
do,  the  trade  of  a  money-fcrivener ;  in  which  cafe  they 
are  employed  to  find  out  eftates  to  purchafe,  have  money 
to  lay  out  for  fome,  and  are  employed  by  others  to  borrow  ; 
thus  they  are  paid  both  by  the  borrower  and  lender;  and 
of  courfe  are  emplo)ed  to  draw  the  fecurities. 

This  bufinefs  not  only  requires  great  knowledge  in  the 
law,  but  a  folid  and  clear  underftanding,  and  much  inte- 
grity,  for  the  fecurity  of  property  greatiy  depends  on  this 
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fpecies  of  lawyers ;  and  the  villainy  or  ignorance  of  thofe 
of  this  profeffion  occafion  moll  of  the  law-fuits  brought 
into  Weftminfter-hall :  on  this  account  a  gentleman  can- 
not be  too  cautious  in  the  choice  of  a  conveyancer.  The 
bufinefs  is,  however,  engroffed  by  a  few,  who  foon  get 
eftates.  In  putting  a  young  man  to  this  profeffion,  the 
greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  of  the  character  of  the  mafter 
to  whom  he  is  bound  as  a  clerk:  for  this  will  not  onh 
Contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  his  integrity,  but  be  the 
moft  effectual  means  of  recommending  him  to  bufinefs 
when  his  clerkftiip  is  expired.  The  conveyancer  receives 
with  a  clerk  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  and  upwards. 

CONVOYS,  in  a  war,  are  appointed  for  the  fafety  of 
merchant-fhips,  who  fail  in  fleets  under  their  care  and  pro- 
tection ;  and  even  in  times  of  peace,  fome  are  ordered  by 
the  oovernment  to  guard  and  defend  our  trading-veflels 
from  the  aflaults  of  pirates,  or  encroachers  on  our  com 
merce,  more  efpecially  in  our  fiftieries,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Weft-Indieo,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  fuch  at- 
tacks, or  commercial  intruders  ;  and  the  failing  of  fuch 
convoys  are  publicly  advertifed,  and  the  days  fixed  for  their 
departure,  that  (hips  may  get  to  the  rendezvous,  or  de- 
ftined  places,  by  the  times  appointed,  and  there  receive 
orders  from  the  commanding  officer,  relative  to  their  fu- 
ture proceedings,  which  the  mafters  mult  take  care  punc- 
tually to  obferve,  otherwife  they  only  will  be  anfwerable 
for  any  lofs  or  mifcarriage  that  may  happen  through  fuch  a 
neglect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fault  lies  on  the  com- 
modore, he  is  made  puniftiable  by  the  fabfequent  laws,  viz. 

The  captains,  officers,  and  feamen,  of  all  (hips  ap- 
pointed for  convoy  of  merchant-Clips  or  others,  fliall  dili- 
gently attend  upon  that  charge,  without  delay,  according 
to  their  inftructions ;  and  whofoever  fliall  be  faulty  therein, 
and  fliall  not  faithfully  defend  the  fhips  and  goods  in  their 
convoy,  or  fliall  demand  any  money,  or  reward,  from  any 
merchant  or  mafter  for  convoying  of  fuch  (hips  belonging 
to  his  majefty's  fubjects,  fliall  be  condemned  to  make  re- 
paration of  the  damages,  as  the  court  of  admiralty  fliall 
adjudge,  and  alfo  be  puniflied  criminally  by  pains  of  death, 
or  other  punifhment,  as  fliall  be  adjudged  by  the  court- 
martial.     13  Car.  II.  flat.  1.  c.  9.  /  1.  art.  13. 

Confirmed  by  22  Geo.  II.  p .  693.  art.  17.  See  Cruizers. 

COOPER.  The  cooperage  is  an  extenfive  bufinefs  in 
all  its  branches,  and  confifts  of  thofe  who  make  all  forts  of 
tjwht  cafks  for  holding  liquids,  and  thofe  who  make  cafks ; 
not  tight,  chiefly  for  dry  goods,  package,  and  foap.  Both 
thefe  are  fmart  work ;  but  the  former  is  by  much  the  more 
■difficult  tafk.  They  generally  take  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
•with  an  apprentice,  whofe  working  hours  are  from  fix  to 
eight ;  in  which  time  fome  good  hands  will  earn  three 
fliillings,  or  three  and  fix-pence  ;  but  the  common  wages 
of  the  journeymen  are  fifteen  fliillings  a  week.  To  fet  up 
a  mafter  in  the  dry  way  will  require  from  two  hundred  to 
five  hundred  pounds,  except  they  keep  to  foap-cafks  only, 
as  fome  do,  which  is  eafier  work,  and  requires  lefs  mo- 
ney. One  who  keeps  to  the  making  of  buts,  hoglheads, 
&c.  for  brewers,  vinegar- merchants,  (hipping,  &c.  re- 
quires a  great  ftock  of  the  bed  ftaves,  and  of  courfe  more 
money  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs.  But  there  are  thofe  alfo 
who  work  moftly  on  the  lefler  fort  of  tight  cafks  ;  which 
is  much  lighter  work,  and  takes  lefs  money. 

The  laws  and  regulations  for  coopers  may  be  feen  \nflat. 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  and  flat.  8  Eliz.  c.  9. 

COPAL  is  a  folid,  refinous  concrete,  brought  in  irre- 
gular lumps,  from  New-Spain.  Some  pieces  are  very 
tranfparent,  and  from  a  light  yellow  colour  to  a  brown  ; 
others  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  femi-tranfparent :  the 
latter  is  more  friable  than  the  former,  and  refembles  the 
finer  kinds  of  common  refin,  grofsly  powdered  and  forced 
together  into  a  mafs.  This  refin  is,  by  fome,  refembled  to 
frankincenfe ;  but  it  has  a  more  agreeable  fmell,  and  does 
not  melt  fo  thin,  or  burn  away  fo  faft  upon  a  red-hot  iron. 
Water  makes  no  impreffion  upon  copal,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cultly diflolved  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  Americans  ufe  copal,  as  they  do  anime,  for  difor- 
ders  of  the  head,  by  way  of  fumigation.  We  do  not  ufe  it 
at  all  in  medicine,  but  an  excellent  varnifli  is  made  of  it. 

COPARTNERSHIP  is  a  deed  of  covenant  between 
merchants,  or  others,  for  carrying  on  a  joint  trade,  &c. 
See  Partner. 

COPET,  a  fmall  town,  two  leagues  from  Genoa,  is 
noted  for  clockwoik,  and  its  large  fifhery. 


COPPER,  a  haro1,  heavy,  ductile  metal,  found  in 
mines  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

Copper  is  the  lighted  of  all  the  metals,  except  iron  and 
tin  ;  it  is  much  more  fimple  in  its  nature  than  iron,  though 
greatly  lefs  fo  than  gold  or  filver.  It  is,  next  after  iron, 
the  hardeft  metal.  It  communicates  that  quality  to  gold 
and  filver,  which  greatly  want  it,  with  which  it  readily 
mixes  in  fufion,  and  is  the  beft  alloy  for  both.  It 
is  malleable  much  more  eafily  than  iron,  though  not  fo 
readily  as  any  of  the  other  metals.  It  is  ductile  to  a  very 
great  degree.  In  its  natural  ftate,  we  fee  it  drawn  out  into 
extremely  fine  wire,  and  in  the  form  of  brafs,  in  which  it 
is  only  altered  in  colour  by  an  admixture  of  a  femi-metal, 
called  zink :  it  is  beaten  into  leaves,  which,  though  not 
fo  thin  as  thofe  of  gold,  ferve  many  purpofes  in  their 
ftead. 

It  is  the  moft  liable  to  ruft  of  all  the  metals ;  for  all  kinds 
of  falts,  and  all  unctuous  bodits,  in  mort,  almoft  every 
thing  in  nature,  is  a  folvent  for  it.  If  only  expofed  to  a 
moift  air,  it  readily  acquires  a  green  ruft,  and  even  water 
in  time  will  diffolve  it.  It  is  remarkably  fonorous,  being 
the  bafis  of  almoft  all  the  compound  metals  in  which  that 
quality  is  expected.  It  requires  a  very  confiderable  degree 
of  fire  to  melt  it,  lefs  indeed  than  iron,  but  much  greater 
than  that  required  for  the  fufion  of  any  of  the  other  me- 
tals :  on  this  is  founded  that  eafy  practice  of  feparating  all 
the  other  metals,  except  iron,  from  copper,  by  what  is  called 
eliquation  :  for,  if  the  fire  be  kept  up  juft  under  the  degree 
neceflary  to  melt  a  plate  of  copper,  every  other  metal  will 
be  perfectly  feparated  from  it,  if  iron  be  not  there. 
Copper  grows  red-hot  before  it  melts,  and,  when  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion,  is  deftructive  to  every  body  near,  if  but  the 
leaft  quantity  of  water  be  in  the  way  of  its  courfe;  for 
a  fingle  drop  will  fcatter  a  vaft  quantity  of  melted  copper 
like  (hot  from  a  gun.  It  amalgamates  with  mercury,  but 
not  without  confiderable  difficulty  :  melted  with  antimony, 
it  readily  runs  into  fcoria,  or  vitrifies  ;  and  the  fame  effect 
is  produced,  though  not  fo  fuddenly,  on  fufing  it  with 
iron. 

The  extreme  divifibility  of  this  metal  almoft  exceeds 
imagination.  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  a  grain  of  it, 
diflolved  in  an  alcali,  will  give  a  fenfible  colour  to  more 
than  500,000  times  its  weight  of  water.  It  very  readily 
diflblves  in  aqua-fortis,  aqua-regia,  fpirit  of  fait,  and,  in 
ftiort,  in  all  the  ftronger,  and  even  the  weaker  acids ;  the 
very  mildeft  of  the  vegetable  tribe  being  able  to  produce  a 
green  tincture  from  it,  and  to  acquire  an  emetic  virtue  by 
being  fuffered  to  ftand  in  it.  The  acids  make  a  green  fo- 
lution  of  it ;  the  alcalies,  and  particularly  the  volatile  uri- 
nous kinds,  a  blue  one  that  is  equal  to  the  fineft  colour 
among  painters,  not  excepting  the  ultramarine. 

Stat.  9  and  10  Will.  HI.  c.  26.  /  19.  It  (hall  be  kw- 
ful  for  his  majefty's  fubjects,  to  export  all  fuch  copper-bars 
as  (hall  be  imported  from  foreign  parts  [as  well  as  copper 
made  of  Englifti  ore]  and,  upon  exportation,  fliall  draw 
back  all  duties,  faving  half  the  old  fublldy. 

To  continue  thirteen  years,  from  June  24,  1698,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

Continued  by  12  Ann.  flat.  1.  c.  18.  for  fourteen  years, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  parliament.  And 
farther  continued  by  32  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  f.  1.  to  June  24, 
1766,  &c. 

Stat.  12  Ann.  cap.  18.  feci.  5.  No  draw-back  fliall 
be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  any  copper,  but  fuch  as 
fliall  be  exported  from  the  Eaft-Indies  and  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
bary  only. 

Continued  as  above. 

Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /.22.  Copper  ore  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Britifti  plantations,  fhali  be  reftrained  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom,  as  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  f.  28. 
25  Car.  II.  c.  7.   and  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5.  /.  12. 

Continued  by  8  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  to  September  29,  1742, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion.  Continued  by  3  jGeo.  II. 
c.  16.  to  September  29,  1767,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next 
feflion. 

Copper-plates,  and  copper  fully  wrought,  to  what  duties 
liable.  4  and  gltftt.  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /.  2.  All  copper  may 
be  exported,  paying  the  lawful  duties  and  cuftoms.  5  IViil. 
and  Mar.  c.  17. 

COPPER-SMITH.  Thisbufinefs  requires  great  ftrength. 
The  copper -faith  makes  copper  boilers  for  brewers,  and  all 
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manner  of  large  veffels  of  copper  and  brafs.  His  buftnefs 
differs  from  the  brazier's  in  the  largenefs  of  his  work,  and 
in  his  riveting  many  brafs  or  copper  plates  together,  in 
order  to  form  the  prodigious  veffels  that  pafs  through  his 
hands.  Thofe  of  this  noify  bufinefs  take  with  an  appren- 
tice from  ten  to  twenty  pounds ;  pay  their  journeymen 
from  twelve  to  twenty  fhillings  a  week ;  and  a  hundred 
pounds  will  fet  up  a  man  in  this  bufinefs  ;  but  he  may  foon 
want  a  thoufand  pounds  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with 
fpirit, 

COPPER-PLATE-PRINTER.  This  article  might 
have  been  joined  to  that  of  the  engraver,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  related :  but  as  it  is  a  feparate  trade,  and  very  few 
of  the  engravers  keep  copper-plate-preffes  in  their  houfes, 
we  thought  proper  to  place  it  here.  When  the  plate  is 
ready  to  be  worked  off,  the  copper-plate-printer  rubs  a  kind 
of  ink,  made  of  lamp-black  and  oil,  all  over  it,  and 
placing  it  upon  a  grate  over  a  fmall  charcoal-fire,  works 
the  ink  in  a  moment  into  the  fmalleft  ftrokes  of  the  graver. 
The  ink  on  the  furface  of  the  plate  is  then  lightly  wiped 
off  with  a  rag ;  and  the  workman,  touching  the  palm  of 
his  hand  with  a  little  whiting,  with  a  flight  ftroke,  cleans 
the  furface  of  the  plate,  while  all  the  ink  continues  in  the 
lines  made  by  the  graver.  It  is  then  placed  upon  the  prefs, 
where  a  board  flides  between  two  rollers,  and  a  piece  of 
paper  well  wetted  being  laid  upon  the  plate,  it  is  brought 
tinder  the  upper  roller,  which  preffing  a  piece  of  flannel 
upon  the  moiftened  paper,  makes  the  latter  fink  into  the 
fmalleft  fcratches  made  on  the  plate,  and  takes  off  the 
whole  imprefiion  by  imbibing  the  ink.  All  this  is  done 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  a  large  plate  of  a  whole  fheet 
is  blacked,  cleaned,  and  worked  off,  in  lefs  than  a  minute. 
The  copper-plate-printer  takes  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with 
an  apprentice;  who,  when  a  journeyman,  will  be  able  to 
get  twelve  or  fifteen  {hillings  a  week.  This  bufinefs  is  a 
very  black  and  dirty  one ;  but  a  perfon  may  fet  up  mailer 
with  about  fifty  pounds. 

COPPERAS,  green  vitriol.    See  Vitriol. 

COQUIMBO  is  a  city  of  Chili,  where  fome  bufinefs  is 
tranfa&ed,  in  whofe  neighbourhood  is  a  copper  mine,  pro- 
ducing metal  with  which  the  artillery  of  Peru  and  Chili  are 
caft. 

CORAL  is  a  fea-plant,  without  leaves,  but  having 
flowers  and  feeds.  It  is  of  various  colours ;  the  moft  ufual 
are  red  and  white,  which  are  the  two  forts  alone  made  ufe 
of  for  medicinal  purpofes.  Coral,  upon  a  chemical  ana- 
lyfis,  yields  a  fmall  proportion  of  an  urinous  fpirit,  mixed 
with  a  black,  fetid  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  fait, 
differing  very  little  from  fea-falt.  Red  coral,  calcined  in 
an  open  fire,  lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  white :  from 
the  calx,  iron  may  be  extracted,  by  applying  a  load-ftone. 
Digefted  in  effential  oils,  it  imparts  its  red  colour  to  them. 
Coral  is  not  affected  by  water,  or  vinous  fpirits,  but  is 
readily  foluble  in  every  kind  of  acid  fpirit. 

CORAL-  FISHERY.  There  are  feveral  places  where 
this  fifhery  is  carried  on,  as  the  Perfian-Gulph,  the  Red- 
Sea,  the  coafts  of  Africa,  towards  the  Baftion  of  France,  the 
iflands  of  Majorca  and  Corfica,  and  the  coafts  of  Provence 
and  Catalonia. 

The  method  of  filhing  is  pretty  much  the  fame  in  all 
places  with  that  near  the  Baftion  of  France,  where  there 
is  an  eftabliihed  fifhery,  under  the  direction  of  a  company. 

Before  the  fifhers  go  out,  they  agree  on  the  price  of  the 
coral,  which  is  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  four  fhillings  and 
fixpence  per  pound. 

The  time  of  the  coral-fijhery  is  from  April  to  July,  in 
which  time  each  boat  gets  twenty-five  quintals  of  coral, 
which  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts;  of  which  the  patron 
or  matter  coraller  has  four,  the  cafter  two,  and  each  of 
the  fix  companies  one  ;  the  thirteenth  being  referved  for 
the  company. 

Coral  and  coral  beads,  to  what  duties  liable.  4  Will,  and 
Mar.  c.  5.  /  2. 

CORALLINA,  Coralline,  inpharmacy,  a  fea-plant, 
but  much  inferior  to  the  red  coral  in  hardnefs.  We  meet 
with  it  in  the  fhops  preferved  entire,  or  in  the  whole  plant, 
which  is  naturally  very  branchy,  and  forms  a  fort  of 
bunch  of  filaments  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  each  as 
thick  as  a  fmall  packthread.  Thefe  are  not  fmooth,  how- 
ever, but  jointed  in  a  great  number  of  fhort  pieces  of  a 
regular  form,  fattened  regularly  one  to  the  end  of  another. 


They  are  confiderably  hard,  crackling  between  the  teethv 
and  eafily  reduced  to  powder ;  they  are  fometimes  greenifh, 
fometimes  yellowifh,  often  reddiih,  and  not  unfrequently 
white.  They  are  of  a  rank  and  difagreeable  fmell,  when 
freft,  and  of  a  faltifh,  acrid,  and  very  difagreeable  tafte. 
Coralline  is  one  of  the  cryptogamia  of  Linnaeus,  one  of 
the  berba  marine  of  Tournefort,  and  one  of  the  herba  im- 
perfecla  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical 
writers  under  the  name  of  corallina  vulgaris.  It  grows  on 
little  ftones  and  fhells,  or  any  other  matter  at  the  bottom 
of  fhallow  feas,  and  is  often  found  hanging  from  rocks 
that  are  dry  at  low  tides.  It  is  frequent  on  our  own  coafts, 
and  what  we  ufe  is  generally  of  our  own  produce,  though 
there  is  fome  brought  from  France  and  Holland.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  frefh,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  greenifh,  or  reddifh 
colour.  The  white,  though  it  looks  the  cleaned,  is  leaft 
to  be  valued,  as  it  has  probably  become  fo  by  lying  on  the 
fhores,  torn  from  its  roots,  and  has  loft  its  virtue  by  the 
bleaching. 

The  ancients  commend  it  againft  infarctions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  or  collections  of  the  humours  in  any  other  part,  and 
for  eafing  the  pain  of  the  gout.  At  prefent,  we  ufe  it  only 
againft  worms,  a  virtue  which  they  feem  to  have  known 
nothing  of  its  poffefling.  It  is  given  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a  drachm  for  a  dofe,  and  is  generally  mixed  with 
worm-feed,  fait  of  fteel,  and  other  of  the  known  anthel- 
mintics, fo  that  a  cure  is  generally  effected  ;  though, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  prove  what  fhare  the  co- 
ralline has  in  it. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  affembling  of  feveral  threads 
of  hemp  twilled  together. 

Cord  of  wood,  a  certain  parcel  of  wood  for  burning, 
erected  into  a  pile. 

The  dimenfions  of  a  ftatute  cord  of  wood  vcs  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

CORDAGE.  The  term  is  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts 
of  cord,  whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great,  made  ufe  of 
in  the  rigging  of   fhips. 

The  price  of  cordage  and  cables  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  in 
1742,  was  one  rouble  twenty  copecs  the  poude. 

Cordage  is  ufually  made  of  fpun-hemp  :  the  great  num- 
ber of  veffels  built  and  fitted  out  at  Amfterdam,  either  for 
war  or  trade,  occafion  a  great  commerce  of  all  forts  of 
cordage  neceffary  for  them.  All  which  fells  by  the  fchippont 
of  three  hundred  pounds. 

The  fchippont  of  cordage  of  neat  hemp  coffs  ufually 
fifty-fix  florins  ;  that  of  Konigfbergh  about  fifty-eight 
florins ;  that  of  Mufcovy  from  thirty  to  forty-feven  florins. 
Deductions  for  weight  and  prompt-payment  at  one  per  cent. 
on  each. 

The  quantity  of  cordage  ufed  in  rigging  a  veffel  is  almoft 
inconceivable.  Every  rope  hath  its  name  and  particu- 
lar ufe. 

As  the  quantity  of  cordage  is  fo  very  extraordinary  that  is 
ufed  in  our  own  veffels  and  fhipping,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  as  alfo  the  quantity  ufed  by  all  the  Europeans, 
Americans,  and  Afiatics,  is  immenfely  great,  too  much; 
encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  the  growth  of  hemp  in 
our  own  colonies  and  plantations;  to  the  end  that  we  might 
by  that  means,  at  leaft,  amply  fupply  ourfelves,  if  we 
could  not  obtain  any  fhare  in  the  fupply  of  other  nations, 
COREA.  The  kingdom  of  Corea,  called  alfo  Caoli, 
and  Tiocencouk,  extends  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty- 
fourth  degree  of  latitude.  On  the  fouth  it  is  very  near 
Japan ;  and  on  the  north  it  joins  to  China  by  a  high  moun- 
tain, which  keeps  it  from  being  an  ifland.  The  country 
is  not  equally  fertile,  as  the  northern  coaft  produces  hardly 
fuificient  to  fupport  its  inhabitants,  who  only  fubfift  on, 
bad  barley,  and  are  clothed  with  animal-fkins;  whilft,  on 
the  contrary,  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  produces  in  abun- 
dance all  neceffaries  of  life,  befides  cotton,  hemp,  and 
even  filk,  though  they  are  ignorant  how  to  fit  it  for  ufe  ; 
here  is  alfo  found  filver,  lead,  tiger-fkins,  nifi  or  ginfeng- 
root,  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe,  a 
quantity  of  large  and  fmall  cattle,  more  efpecially  horfes, 
cows,  and  hogs.  The  Coreans  hardly  trade  with  any 
others  than  the  Japanefe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  of 
Suiflima,  (feated  between  Japan  and  Corea)  who  have  a 
magazine,  or  depofit  for  their  merchandize,  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  in  the  city  of  Pouchant. 
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The  goods  brought  to  Corea,  are  pepper,  Brazil-wood, 
allum,  buffaloes  horns,  flag  and  buck-fkins,  and  other 
commodities,  even  fome  from  Europe,  which  the  Dutch 
and  Chinefe  fell  to  the  Japanefe.  All  thefe  goods  are  ex- 
changed and  trucked  againft  the  manufactures  and  products 
of  the  country ;  and  the  Coreans  have  alfo  fome  trade  di- 
rectly to  Pekin,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  China;  but 
this  bufincfs  is  of  fo  great  expence,  as  it  muft  be  carried 
on  all  by  land,  and  on  horfeback,  that  only  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  merchants  are  capable  of  undertaking  it :  it  is  thofe 
of  Sior  who  go  thus  to  China,  and  are  not  lefs  than  three 
months  in  their  journey,  the  whole  commerce  confifting 
in  linens. 

This  kingdom  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  tribu- 
tary to  the  Chinefe,  who  treat  it  very  feverely,  not  per- 
mitting it  to  have  any  trade  with  ftrangers,  though  the  in- 
habitants go  clandestinely  with  their  goods  by  the  fea  of 
Japan,  in  the  river  Amur,  and  from  thence  by  the  Naf- 
unda,  to  the  city  of  Naun,  to  trade  there  with  the  Moun- 
gales,  and  indirectly  with  the  Ruffians.  They  go  twice  a 
year  to  Pekin,  viz.  in  the  months  of  March  and  Auguft, 
to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  perfons,  as  well  to  pay  the 
emperor  his  tribute,  as  to  carry  on  their  trade,  which 
principally  confifts  in  the  following  particulars. 

A  fort  of  thick  large  paper  made  of  raw  filk,  which 
ferves  in  China  for  window-  fafhes  inftead  of  glafs ;  gold 
and  filver  figured  paper;  all  forts  of  large  fans,  varioufly 
fafhioned  ;  very  fine  mats,  which  ferve  in  fummer  inftead 
of  mattrafTes;  fmoking-  tobacco  cut  very  fmall,  of  which 
vaft  quantities  are  confirmed  in  China,  where  it  is  better 
efteemed  by  the  natives  than  their  own  ;  a  ftriped  cotton 
cloth ;  a  fort  of  fkins,  which  the  Ruffians  call  chorkey, 
which  are  found  in  great  abundance  here,  and  for  which 
there  is  a  large  demand  at  Pekin  ;  a  dried  fifh  taken  from 
fome  large  fhells,  caught  in  the  fea  of  Japan ;  befides 
which,  they  carry  there  large  fums  in  filver,  and  with 
them  purchafe  the  fineft  raw  filks  and  cotton,  damafks,  a 
fort  of  fluff,  mixed  with  filk,  for  linings,  tea,  porcelane, 
all  forts  of  kitchen  furniture  in  white  copper,  and  fables 
tails. 

CORIANDER-SEED,  in  botany,  fmall  feeds,  pretty 
regularly  hsmifpherical.  They  are  very  light,  and  eafily 
powdered,  not  fo  unctuous  and  moift,  when  bruifed,  as 
many  other  feeds,  of  a  pale  whitifh  colour.  Coriander-feed 
is  to  be  chofen  new,  found  and  firm,  of  an  agreeable 
aromatic  finell  and  pleafant  tafte,  yet  far  from  infipid. 

The  virtues  of  coriander-feed  have  been  much  difputed 
among  the  ancients ;  fome  have  held  it  to  be  cold,  nar- 
cotic, and  ftupifying ;  others  declare  it  innocent  and 
wholeforr.e.  We  find  it  in  conftant  ufe  among  our  con- 
fectioners, and  in  many  kinds  of  food,  and  never  hear  of 
its  being  attended  with  any  bad  effects.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
good  carminative  and  ftomachic,  and  is  found  to  do  great 
fervice  in  pains  of  the  head  arifing  from  crudities  of  the 
ftninach.  It  has  fome  degree  of  aftringency  with  its  other 
qualitie-,  ind  is  recommended  by  many  in  haemorrhages 
auliceas.  It  has  been  made  an  ingredient  in  many  of 
the  '.fficinal  compofitions,  particularly  in  the  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, and  others  of  that  intention. 

CORK,  is  (including  Defmond)  the  largelt  county  in 
Ireland,  though  counted  very  wild  and  woody  ;  it  has  fe- 
veral  good  trading-towns,  as  Youghill,  Kinfale,  RolTe, 
Baltimore,  but,  above  all,  the  capital  of  the  county,  Cork, 
which  is  a  place  from  whence  great  exports  are  made,  hav- 
ing a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  being  otherwife  con- 
veniently fitnated  for  that  purpofe  ;  it  had,  in  the  year 
1723,  fix  hundred  and  ninety  {hips  (with  36526  tons)  be- 
longing to  it;  Youghill  fifty-one  {hips  (with  2153  tons  ;) 
Kinfale  forty-four  (hips  (with  2214  tons;)  Roffe  twenty- 
feven  fhips  (with  1591  tons;)  and  Baltimore  thirty-eight 
{hips  (with  1193  tons.) 

Cork,  a  tree  refembling  the  holm,  in  its  leaves,  catkins, 
and  fruit  ;  the  bark  of  it  is  light,  fpungy,  and  of  a  grey 
colour,  inclining  to  yellow. 

There  are,  indeed,  feveral  forts  of  this  tree  ;  but  two 
more  remarkable,  viz.  one  of  a  narrower,  lefs  jagged  leaf, 
and  perennial ;  the  other  of  a  broader  leaf,  and  falling  in 
the  winter. 

It  grows  in  the  coldeft  part  of  Bifcay,  in  the  north  of 
England,  in  Italy,  Provence,  and  the  fouth-weft  parts  of 
43- 


France,  efpccially  the  fecond  fpecies,  which  are  the  fitted 
for  our  climate. 

It  grows  in  all  forts  of  ground,  dry  heath,  ftony  and 
rocky  mountains,  fo  that  its  roots  run  above  the  earth, 
where  they  have  but  little  to  cover  them  ;  and  therefore  we 
have  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  their  growing  with  us. 

The  beft  bark  fhould  be  light,  even,  of  a  middling 
thicknefs,  without  cracks,  having  few  knobs,  and  eafy  to 
be  cut. 

The  Egyptians  make  coffins  of  ark,  which,  being 
lined  with  a  refinous  compofition,  preferved  their  dead  un- 
corrupted. 

They  fometimes,  in  Spain,  line  their  ftone  walls  with  it, 
which  renders  them  very  warm,  and  corrects  the  moifture 
of  the  air. 

CORK-CUTTER.  Cork  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
fame  name,  which  grows  in  Spain  and  other  countries. 
This  bark  is  half  burnt  by  ;he  cork-cutter,  and  then,  with 
a  ftiarp  knife,  cut  into  corks  for  bottles,  bungs  for  barrels, 
&c.  The  bufinefs  requires  no  genius  nor  abilities ;  and  is 
moflly  performed  by  women,  who  earn  feven  or  eight 
{hillings  a  week,  at  fo  much  a  dozen  of  corks.  The 
mafters  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice, 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  fet  up  with  fifty  pounds. 

CORN.  Hereof  are  feveral  fpecies,  fuch  as  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley;  millet  and  rice ;  oats,  maii,  and  lentils, 
peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds.  Each  of  thefe  has 
its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety. 

The  quarter  to  contain  eight  bufhels  ftriked,  each  Sufhel 
containing  eight  gallons.  i$Rich.  II.  c.  ^./■i.  irHen  VII. 
c.  4.  /  1.    22  Car.  II.  C..13.J/C  1, 

And  on  payment  of  the  bounty  on  exportation,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  wheat-meal,  or  other 
ground  corn,  are  adjudged  equal  to  four  bufhels  of  the  like 
corn  unground.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  56.  f.  r. 

Or  grain  imported,  the  fubfidy  thereon  by  12  Car.  IL 
c.  4.  was  increafed  by  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  afterwards 
further  increafed  in  manner  following. 
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Imported. — Juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  feveral  counties, 
at  every  quarter- feffions,  are  to  give  in  charge  (in  open 
court)  to  the  grand  jury  to  make  enquiry  and  prefentment 
upon  their  oaths  of  the  common  market-prices  of  middling 
Englifh  corn ;  which  prefentment  is  to  be  made  in  open 
court,  and  certified  by  the  juftices  in  writing  to  the  chief 
officer  and  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  to  be  hung  up  pub- 
licly in  the  cuftom-houfe,  that  the  duties  may  be  collected 
according  to  the  faid  prices.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  f.  1,  2,  3. 

In  the  city  of  London,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  juftices, 
in  the  months  of  October  and  April,  are  to  determine 
the  prices  of  middling  EnglifJi  corn,  by  the  oaths  of  two 
or  more  honeft  perfons  fkilled  in  the  prices,  being  neither 
corn-chandlers,  meal-men,  or  factors,  &c.  interefted  in 
the  corn,  but  fubftantial  houfe-keepers  living  in  Middle- 
fex  or  Surrey,  having  each  a  free-hold  eftate  of  twenty 
pounds,  or  a  leafe-hold  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  by 
fuch  other  ways  and  means  as  they  {hall  think  fit ;  and  to 
certify  the  fame  as  above.  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  19.  fed.  3,  4. 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  f.  4. 

But  juftices  omitting  or  neglecting  to  determine  the 
prices,  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  muft  receive  the  duties 
according  to  the  loweft  prices  of  the  feveral  forts  rated  by 
the  ait  of  22  Car.  II.  c.  13. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  malt,  beans,  peafe,  and  all 
other  forts  of  corn  and  grain,  ground  or  unground,  and 
bread,  bifcuit,  or  meal,  may  be  exported  free  of  all  duties. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  /  12.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  20.  /  4. 
I  Ann.  c.  13.  f.  2.  5  Ann.  c.  27.  f.  1.  6  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  1. 
7  Ann.  c.  7.  /  28. 
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Exported.  The  bounty  and  regulations  of  exportation. 
See  Bounty. 

No  warrant,  cocket,  &c.  to  be  granted  for  tranfporting 
or  carrying  forth  to  the  open  fea  any  foreign  corn  after  im- 
portation, from  any  port  or  haven  within  England,  Wales, 
or  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  to  any  other  port  or 
haven  of  the  fame. 

No  perfon  may  fo  tranfport,  or  caufe  to  be  tranfported 
or  carried  forth  to  the  open  fea,  from  any  port,  haven, 
creek,  or  road,  or  member  thereof,  within  EngIand,Wales, 
or  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed  ;  or  lade,  or  caufe 
to  be  laden  in  any  veffel,  in  order  to  be  landed  in  any 
other  port,  haven,  or  place  of  the  fame,  any  foreign  corn, 
or  foreign  corn  mixed  with  Englifh  corn,  upon  forfeiture  of 
the  (aid  com,  and  twenty  millings  for  every  bufhel  thereof, 
and  alfo  the  fhip  or  veffel,  with  her  guns,  tackle,  and  fur- 
niture. 

The  mafter  or  mariners  of  fuch  veffel  being  convicted 
of  knowingly  aiding  and  affifting  in  fuch  offence,  are  to 
fuffer  three  months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize.     See  Grain. 

CORN-CHANDLER.  Thofe  of  this  bufmefs  fell  all 
forts  of  corn  by  retail,  or  to  the  immediate  confumer ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  keep  fhops.  They  deal  very  largely  with 
the  keepers  of  livery  ftables,  and  with  thofe  gentlemen 
who  keep  horfes.  They  take  apprentices,  and  it  requires 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  a  good  fhop.  The 
apprentice  ought  to  write  a  good  hand,  and  be  mafter  of 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 

CORN-FACTOR.  Thefe  gentlemen  aa  as  faaors 
both  for  the  farmer  and  the  buyer.  They  fell  at  the  corn- 
exchange  in  Mark-lane,  by  (ample,  and  fend  it  to  other 
parts  of  Great- Britain  or  Ireland,  where  corn  is  fcarcer, 
and  bears  a  better  market.  They  take  with  apprentices 
forty  pounds  and  upwards.  The  youth  intended  for  this 
bufinefs  ought  to  write  a  good  hand,  and  be  well  veiled  in 
accompts. 

CORNWALL.  The  hilly  part  of  this  country  appears 
unfruitful  to  the  eye,  but  enclofes  great  treafures  in  thofe 
feemingly  barren  mountains.  There  is  yearly  dug  out  of 
them  an  immenfe  quantity  of  tin  and  copper,  both  excel- 
lent in  quality,  and  the  latter  is  found  to  be  as  good  and  as 
fit  for  every,  purpofe  as  the  Swedifh,  or  any  other  hereto- 
fore imported,  and  is  as  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  all  our  battery- 
works  as  any  foreign  was  formerly ;  which  induced  the  go- 
vernment to  encourage  their  proprietors  by  laying  a  duty 
fome  years  fince  upon  all  outlandifh  black  laten,  and  me- 
tal prepared,  which  are  plates  of  brafs  fitted  for  fmall  ma- 
nufactures of  the  clock,  kitchen,  &c.  And  our  tin,  as 
well  in  quantity  as  quality,  greatly  exceeds  all  other  mines 
that  have  been  yet  difcovered,  though  they  have  been 
worked  from  time  immemorial ;  as  we  read  that  the  Pheni- 
cians  drove  a  very  confiderable  trade  in  it,  with  the  then 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  plenty  of  the  mineral  having  conti- 
nued equal  through  fo  many  ages,  feems  to  indicate  the 
ftock  to  be  inexhauftible,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  laft 
till  the  general  conflagration  melts  that  and  all  things  in  a 
mafs  together  ;  interim,  the  advantages  it  produces  to  the 
county  (and  indeed  to  the  nation)  are  very  confiderable, 
from  the  large  quantities  exported.  And  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  a  bufinefs  in  which  fo  great  a  number  of  men 
are  employed,  there  are  many  ancient  laws  in  force  (firft 
made,  and  tranchifes  granted  by  Edw.  I.)  relating  folely  to 
them,  by  which  they  are  incorporated  in  four  divifions,  viz. 
Fovmore,  Blackmore,Trewarnaile,  and  Penwile,  in  each  of 
which  Stannary-courts  are  held,  for  the  deciiion  of  difputes 
and  correction  of  irregularities,  and  fometimes  parliaments 
of  the  whole  fociety  under  the  lord  warden.  The  valleys 
are  rich  in  corn  and  pafture,  and  its  feas  afford  almoft  all 
forts  of  fifh  in  the  greateft  plentv,  more  efpecially  pilchards, 
taken  on  its.  coafts  at  two  different  feafons  of  the  year ; 
and  fometimes  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  natives  not 
having  fait  fufKcient  for  their  cure,  make  ufe  of  great  quan- 
tities to  manure  their  grounds,  befides  an  annual  exporta- 
tion commonly  of  near  fifty  thoufand  hogfheads  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  this  county  that  we  remember  to  have  feen  or  heard 
of  any  conger  being  taken  in  England. 

Here  are  fome  fmall  quantities  of  quickfilver  found  in 
the  mines,  and  flates  fufficient  to  furnifh  every  demand  for 
them. 

COROMANDEL.    This  coaft  begins  at  the  point  of 


Negapatam,  where  that  of  the  Pefcherie  ends,  and  reaches 
to  the  river  Nagund,  and  the  city  of  Mafulipatan ;  though- 
fome  give  it  a  greater  extent,  and  continue  it  to  Bengal. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  here,  is  vefy 
confiderable,  where  they  have  all  great  fettlements,  forts, 
and  factories  ;  having  been  invited  thereto  by  the  goodnefs 
of  this  port  and  roads  on  this  coaft,  which  are  the  beft  in 
India,  and  are  a  great  refuge  to  their  fhips,  when  during 
the  bad  monfoon,  they  are  obliged  to  quit  the  coaft  of 
Gufarate  and  Malabar,  as  they  cannot  remain  there  in 
fafety. 

The  chief  eftablifhrnents  which  the  Europeans  have  on 
this  coaft,  are  Madras,  or  Madrafpatnam,  Pettepollee, 
Connimeer,  Metchlepatam,  Vizagapatam,  and  Madda- 
pollum  (N.  B.  Patnam  means  a  city  in  all  the  peninfula  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges)  belonging  to  the  Englifh  ;  Pondi- 
cherry,  appertaining  to  the  French;  Nagapatnam,  Nifi- 
patan  (otherwife  Portapouli)  Teguenapatnam,  Sadrafpat- 
nam,  Mafulipatnam,  Datkeron,  Bimilipatnam,  Nague- 
ruantze,  Conjemere,  and  Paliacate,  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch, 
andTranquebar  by  the  Danes.  We  might  here  introduce 
St.  Thomas,  as  a  Portuguefe  factory  on  this  coaft,  being 
the  place  where  they  tranfadt  their  trade  from  Coromandel  i 
but  this  nation  has  no  fortification  here,  as  the  others  have 
at  the  places  aforementioned. 

Madras  is  feated  in  the  latitude  of  thirteen  degree^,  ten 
minutes  (Mr.  Charles  Lockyer  fays  thirty  degrees)  north, 
and  a  hundred  and  two  degrees  thirty  minutes  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude; and  after  the  Dutch  had  fhut  the  Englifh  out  from 
Bantam,  became  the  refidence  of  one  of  the  company's 
two  prefidents  in  thefe  parts,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the 
center  of  its  trade  either  with  Europe  or  India. 

From  four  to  fix  fhips  is  the  common  number  that  arrive 
here  yearly,  directly  from  Europe,  and  much  the  fame  in 
return,  loading  with  the  goods  of  the  country,  and  thofe 
collected  from  their  other  factories  on  this  coaft,  or  what 
their  trade  in  India  has  brought  here,  which  are  filk  fluffs, 
filk  and  cotton  handkerchiefs,  cotton  in  thread  and  wool, 
indigo;  all  forts  of  muflins  and  callicoes ;  Mafulipatnam 
chintz,  reckoned  the  moft  beautiful  made  in  the  Indies,  and 
the  moft  efteemed  in  Europe ;  diamonds  and  other  precious 
ftones  from  the  mines  of  Golconda,  &c. 

A  trade  is  carried  on  from  hence  by  the  factory,  to  all 
parts  eaftward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  to  China, 
Manilla,  Batavia,  the  coafts  of  Java,  Jahore,  Malacca, 
Queda,  Pegu,  Arracan,  Bengal,  Siam,  and  all  the  Coro- 
mandelcoaft,  with  Achen,  Priaman,  Indrapore,  Bencoolen, 
Bantall,  &c.  though  the  China  voyage  is  the  moft  defirable 
one,  on  account  of  the  returns  in  gold  and  fine  goods ; 
but  the  company  having,  for  fome  years  paft,  fent  fhips 
directly  from  England  there,  the  advantages  of  a  trade  be- 
tween that  country  and  Madras  are  greatly  diminifhed  ; 
and  that  to  the  Manillas  is  of  two  forts  ;  the  one  carried 
on  by  the  Englifh  merchants,  fettled  on  the  Coromandel 
coaft ;  and  the  other  by  the  traders  of  the  fame  nation 
from  Europe,  but  both  mult  go  under  foreign  colours; 
thofe  from  hence  under  Irifh,  and  thofe  from  thence  under 
fome  pagan  ;  the  Spaniards  admitting  all  nations,  whether 
from  Europe  or  India,  at  the  Manillas,  in  their  own  fhips, 
and  under  their  own  colours,  except  the  Englifh  andDutchv 
who  are  denied  this  privilege ;  the  latter  for  their  attempts 
to  take  them,  more  particularly  for  their  enterprize  againft 
them  in  1 649 ;  though  the  prohibition  to  the  Englifh  is 
unmerited,  at  leaft  for  any  thing  we  ever  heard. 

Few  or  none  of  our  nation  value  themfelves  on  the  Irifh 
enfign  to  go  there  directly  (this  trade  being  regarded  as 
illegal  here,  though  permitted  there)  fo  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally fupplied  with  our  goods,  by  the  other  method  open 
to  them  ;  the  goods  fent  from  Madras  there,  are  long 
cloths,  or  white  cotton  cloths  of  feventy-two  cobdes  in; 
length,  and  two  and  a  quarter  broad ;  others  of  the  fame 
length  and  breadth  much  finer;  the  fame  fpecie,  common 
blues;  white  common  falempoures;  and  the  fame  blue ; 
various  forts  of  percales,  white  and  blue;  common  cam- 
bayes  of  Madras,  and  Bengal  ;  Mongonpous,  Bengal 
taffeties,  of  red  and  mixed  colours,  foulies,  common  and 
fine  belelaes,  Melchapatan  fattins,  lampafles,  and  chites, 
or  painted  linens  ;  gueraffes,  and  raw  filk  of  Bengal. 
Befides  which  Indian  commodities,  the  Englifh  fend  a  great 
many  of  the  European  ones ;  fuch  as  camblets,  cloths, 
ferges,  hats,  worfted  ftockings,   ctyftals,   Flanders   lace, 
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perpetuanas,  &c.  and  when  a  cargo  is  intended  for  the  Ma- 
nillas from  Europe,  fome  good  Grave's  claret,  and  Nantz 
brandy,  in  bottles,  fhould  be  added,  as  this  finds  an  advan- 
tageous difpatch  among  our  countrymen  at  Madras,  or,  if 
carried  on,  among  the  Spaniards  at  the  Philippines.  The 
commodities  brought  back  to  our  faid  fettlement  on  return 
of  the  voyage,  are  dollars,  brimftone,  leaf-tobacco,  &c. 
and  fometimes  they  touch  at  China  in  their  way  home, 
and  there  truck  the  merchandize  they  got  from  the  Spa- 
niards againft  gold,  as  this  leaves  a  great  profit. 

But  lately  the  gentlemen  at  Madras  have  fent  their 
largeft  fhips  to  Mocha,  Perfia,  and  Surate,  with  Bengal 
and  China  goods,  calling  at  feveral  ports  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  in  their  way,  efpecially  at  Calicut  for  pepper,  cocoa- 
nuts,  coyr,  cardamoms,  nux  vomica,  turmerick,  coculus 
Indiae,  &c.  and  rice  is  often  a  profitable  commodity  in  Mo- 
cha and  Perfia. 

A  man,  with  a  fair  character,  may  eafily  find  money 
here  on  his  own  perfonal  fecurity  at  bottomree,  or  refpon- 
dentia,  to  what  port  foever  he  be  bound,  at  the  following 
rates,  viz. 

To  China,  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  China  and 
Perfia,  forty  to  forty-five.  Bengal,  fixteen  to  eighteen. 
Achen,  fixteen  to  eighteen.  Batavia,  twenty.  Pegu, 
twenty  to  twenty-five.  Batavia  and  Surate,  thirty-five  to 
forty.  Manilla,  thirty  to  thirty-five.  Surate,  twenty- 
five  to  thirty.  Surate  and  Perfia,  thirty-five  to  forty.  And 
Mocha,  thirty  per  cent. 

Pondicherry  is  feated  in  the  territories  of  the  prince  of 
Gingy,  at  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  and  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  longitude,  where  the  French  have  a  very  ftrong 
fortification  and  well  garrifoned ;  their  warehoufes  here 
are  lar^e,  and  the  goods  with  which  they  are  commonly 
filled,  deftined  either  for  Europe,  or  the  commerce  of 
India,  Perfia,  and  the  Red-Sea,  are  collefted  lefs  from 
Coromandel,  than  from  Bengal,  Surate,  and  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  where  the  French  company's  fhips  go  to 
load  them  :  there  is,  notwithftanding,  a  quantity  of 
cotton  cloth  made  here,  and  in  its  neighbourhood, 
both  white  and  ftained,  with  muflins,  filks,  &c.  all 
which  commodities  they  load  for  Europe,  and  make 
their  cargoes  to  confift  of  the  fame  goods  as  the 
Englifh. 

The  Coromandel  trade  is  one  of  the  molt  important  to 
the  Dutch,  of  any  they  carry  on  in  India,  as  may  be 
judeed  from  the  great  number  of  fettlements  which  they 
have  on  this  coaft,  and  even  in  the  capital  of  Golconda, 
of  which  we  have  above  mentioned  the  chief;  although  a 
few  years  preceding  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  it 
was  become  as  a  fort  of  an  expence  inftead  of  benefit  to 
them,  by  the  great  and  continual  impofitions  of  the  Moorifh 
rajas,  which  feemcd  not  to  be  difapproved  of  by  the  king. 
This  bad  ufage  obliged  them  to  arm  for  obtaining  the  fatis- 
faftion  which  they  thought  due:  they  took  Mafulipatnam, 
and  by  that  obliged  the  king  of  Golconda,  not  only  to 
confirm  their  ancient  agreements,  but  to  add  thofe  that 
were  more  advantageous ;  and  alfo  to  afcertain  in  a  better 
manner,  the  cuftoms  on  imports  and  exports,  which  the 
rajas  who  formed  them,  of  their  own  government,  only 
levied  according  to  their  pleafure,  or  exacted  in  prefents, 
near  as  much  as  the  company  could  benefit  themfelves,  on 
the  goods  they  fhipped  or  delivered  there. 

Three  of  the  moft  advantageous  prerogatives  that  the 
Dutch  now  enjoy  in  the  ftates  of  the  king  of  Golconda, 
are,  firft,  that  no  merchant,  with  whom  the  chief  of  the 
factory  is  in  treaty  about  bufinefs,  (hall  be  molefted,  either 
in  perfon  or  effefts,  even  for  the  king's  affairs,  till  pre- 
vioufly  the  company  be  fatisfied  in  all  their  pretenfions  on 
the  faid  merchant.  Secondly,  that  the  weavers,  painters, 
and  other  workmen  employed  by  the  company,  fhall  not 
be  interrupted  in  their  labours,  although  for  the  king's  fer- 
vice,  till  they  have  complied  with  their  contrafts;  and, 
thirdly,  that  they  fhall  have  liberty  to  employ  what  brokers 
they  pleafe,  without  being  obliged  to  take  thofe  belonging 
to  the  king  or  rajas. 

And  they  have  likewife  another  privilege  which  they  en- 
joy in  common  with  the  other  Europeans,  and  that  is  not 
to  pay  the  duty  of  Chappadellallah,  that  is  marking  the 
linens,  which  to  the  natives  amount  to  twelve  per  cent. 

The  goods  which  the  Dutch  carry  to  Coromandel,  are 
principally   fpices,  filver,  and  Japan   copper,  mine  gold, 
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Malacca  pewter,  quickfilver,  lead,  vermilion,  camphire, 
elephants-teeth,  fanders,  (iampan,  European  cloths  and 
fluffs;  for  which  they  barter  linens  and  ail  the  other  com- 
modities before  fpoken  of. 

Golconda,  which  we  have  fo  often  mentioned  in  fyejk- 
ing  of  the  trade  tranfa&ed  on  this  coaft,  is  the  moftconfi- 
derable  of  all  the  kingdoms  in  this  part  of  India,  ei  her 
for  extent  or  the  bufinefs  that  ftrangers  r.egociate  here,  or 
that  its  merchants  carry  into  all  parts  of  Afia. 

Befides  the  ancient  domains  of  the  Golcondan  kings,  it 
is  encreafed  by  a  part  of  Bifnagar,  and  Orixa,  his  con- 
fining on  Bengal,  and  the  other  neighbour  to  the  Mogul, 
feparated  by  mountains  from  Malabar. 

This  kingdom  is  principally  celebrated  for  two  things, 
viz.  the  port  of  Mafulipatnam,  and  the  diamond  r  ies, 
which  have  been  difcovered  for  above  two  hundred  years, 
and  produce  great  quantities  of  thofe  precious  ftone:.  The 
major  part  of  the  country  of  Golconda  is  fo  fertile,  that  it 
commonly  produces  two,  and  fometimes  three  crops  of  rics 
in  a  year,  fo  that  this  commodity  makes  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  its  trade.  The  cotton  cloths,  and  3mong  others, 
the  painted  onesof  Mafulipatnam;thefalempouris,percalles, 
and  the  betilles  of  Golconda  and  Ragamandraca ;  the  dongris 
of  Tatepaque  ;  (called  dougrais  of  Peta)  and  the  fine  betilles 
of  Nafapori,  and  of  Condepouli,  are  not  the  fmalleft  objects 
of  trade;  and  it  is  an  inconceivable  quantity  that  is  yearly 
tranfported  to  all  Afia,  and  of  which  too  many  are  brought 
to  Europe.  The  commerce  of  thefe  linens  pafi'es  entirely 
through  the  hands  of  pagans,  natives  of  the  country  ; 
though  confined  only  to  thofe  among  them  called  the  Ba- 
nians, who  compofe  the  third  clafs,  or  tribe,  of  thofe  ido- 
laters, and  who  are  all  merchants,  brokers,  factors,  or 
exchangers.  The  indigo  of  Golconda  hardly  yields  in 
quality  to  that  of  Lahor,  though  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that 
of  Agra ;  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  at  Condepouli,  Mafuli- 
patnam, Sadrafpatnam,  Gebpoudi,  and  Efcoines,  fiom 
whence  the  Dutch  ufually  fetch  it  to  fell  at  Chaul  and  Da- 
bul  to  the  north. 

Cryftal,  granates,  topazes,  agates,  amethyfts,  bezoar, 
betel,  rice,  fteel,  iron,  and  a  plenty  of  refre:hment  for 
fhips  coming  thereto  trade,  do  alfo  conftitute  a  part  of  their 
commerce,  which  is  fo  advantageous  here,  and  at  the 
other  ports  dependant  on  it,  to  the  Dutch,  as  to  induce 
them  many  years  to  employ  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  in  goods,  of  which  they  fend  a  part  to 
Europe,  and  diftribute  the  reft  in  India. 

Mafulipatnam  is  the  principal  port  of  the  kingdom  of 
Golconda,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  called  fo  from 
mafuli  (afifh)  and  patnam  (2.  city)  being  a  namefuited  by  the 
natives  to  its  fituation,  which  is  upon  a  river  greatly  abound- 
ing in  this  agreeable  food,  as  its  road  alfo  does,  being  befides 
the  fafeft  in  all  India.  Thefe  advantages  draw  here  the  mer- 
chants of  all  nations,  and  is  equally  commodious  to  them, 
and  thofe  of  the  country,  for  fending  their  fhips  into  almoft 
all  parts  of  Afia;  the  greateft  number  of  thofe  bound  for  Pegu, 
Siam,  Aracan,  Bengal,  Cochin-china,  the  Red-Sea,  Ma- 
dagafcar,  and  the  Manillas,  failing  from  hence ;  and  though 
the  exports  here  are  the  fame,  as  thofe  from  the  reft  of 
this  kingdom,  it  is  principally  for  the  beauty  of  its  painted 
linens,  that  it  is  fo  well  known  in  Europe,  of  which  here 
are  two  forts  (as  at  Surate  and  other  places  in  India)  viz. 
the  one  painted  with  pencils,  and  the  other  only  damped  ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  fame  colours  are  ufed  in  both  fpe- 
cies,  thofe  painted  greatly  excel  in  beauty.  Thefe  colours, 
efpecially  the  red,  are  fixed  in  with  a  plant  called  chay, 
only  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  along  the  Coro- 
mandel coaft  ;  and  the  advantage  which  it  gives  to  the  li- 
nens wherein  it  is  ufed,  is,  that  they  become  more  beau- 
tiful with  wafhing;  the  vivacity  of  the  colours  augment- 
ing by  the  water,  and  lading,  as  one  may  fay,  longer 
than  the  fluff  itfelf.  At  Mafulipatnam  are  alfo  found, 
fait,  ferges,  fome  other  light  ftuffs,  and  rice  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  any  other  place  on  the  coaft. 

CORPORATION,  is  a  body  politic,  or  incorporate  ; 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  perfons  are  joined  into  one  body. 
Corporations  may  be  eflablifhed  three  different  ways,  viz. 
by  prefcription,  letters  patent,  or  aft  of  parliament ;  but 
are  moft  commonly  by  patent  or  charter.  London  is  a  cor- 
poration by  prefcription  :  but  though  a  corporation  may  he 
by  prefcription,  yet  it  fhall  be  pretended  that  it  did  origi- 
nally derive  its  authority  by  grant  from  the  king ;  for  the 
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king  is  the  head  of  the  commonwealth;  and  all  the  com- 
monwealth, in  refpect  of  him,  is  but  as  one  corporation ; 
and  alt  other  corporation!  are  but  limbs  of  the  greater  body. 
A  corporation  is  properly  an  invefting  the  people  of  the 
place  with  the  local  government  thereof;  and,  therefore, 
their  laws  fhall  not  be  binding  to  ftrangers.  Ordinances 
made  by  corporations,  to  be  ohferved  on  pain  of  imprifon- 
ment,  forfeiture  of  goods,  &c.  are  contrary  to  magna 
eharta.  Actions  arifing  in  corporations  may  be  tried  in  the 
corporation  courts ;  but  if  they  try  actions  not  within  their 
jurifdiction,  and  encroach  upon  the  common-law,  they  are 
liable  to  be  punifhed  for  it. 

A  corporation  may  be  diffdved,  for  it  is  created  upon  a 
truft ;  and  if  that  truft  be  broken,  it  is  forfeited.  No 
perfon  fhall  bear  office  in  any  corporation,  &c.  but  fuch  as 
have  received  the  facrament,  taken  the  oaths,  &c.  And 
none  are  to  execute  an  office  in  a  corporation  for  more  than 
one  year.  Stat.  1 3  Car.  If,  But  fee  Jiat.  5  Geo.  I.  con- 
firming offices  in  corporations.  A  corporation  cannot  fue, 
or  appear  in  perfon,  but  by  an  attorney.  They  cannot 
commit  treafon,  or  be  out-lawed,  excommunicated,  &c. 
Grants  of  corporations  are  to  be  by  deed  under  their  common 
feal. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate,  or  armed  vefTel,  which  plunders 
merchants  vefl'els,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  with- 
out commiffion  from  any  prince  or  power. 

CORSICA,  is  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  fituate 
between  that  of  Sardinia  and  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Italy. 
Its  greateft  length  is  computed  to  be  about  a  hundred  and 
ten  Italian  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  eighty.  It  hath  the 
ftate,  city,  and  fea  of  Genoa  on  the  north  ;  Sardinia  on 
the  fouth,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  ftreight  about  eight 
fmall  miles  over  ;  the  Tufcan-Sea,  and  Naples  towards  the 
caft;  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  weft. 

It  is,  at  prel'ent,  divided  into  four  diftridts,  or  provinces, 
each  fubdtvided  into  cantons,  called  by  the  natives  pieves. 

The  ifland  is,  in  general,  fo  woody  and  mountainous, 
and  the  ground  fo  dry  and  ffony,  that  few  things  grow  in 
it,  but  by  dint  of  labour.  Some  parts  of  it,  indeed,  pro- 
duce good  corn,  wines,  figs,  almonds,  &c.  and  fome 
pafture-grounds  breed,  alfo,  quantities  of  cattte;  and  their 
forefts  plenty  of  deer  and  other  game,  as  their  coafts  do 
fifh,  which  is  very  good,  particularly  the  ton,  a  kind  of 
fturgeon,  and  a  fmall  fifh,  called  fardinas.  Some  good 
coral  is  likewife  found  about  them. 

However  fmall  the  trade  of  this  ifland  may  be,  at  pre- 
fent,  by  reafon  of  thofe  contentions  and  heart-burnings 
between  them  and  the  Genoefe,  if  once  it  comes  under 
the  dominion  of  another  potentate,  as  is  not  impoffible, 
perhaps,  a  little  time  would  put  a  new  face  upon  their 
affairs,  to  the  no  great  advantage,  very  probably,  of  any 
powers  who  have  an  intereft  in  trading  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  natives  have  rendered  themfelves  famous  in 
their  ftruggles  for  liberty,  and  done  much  towards  making 
themfelves  a  free  people ;  they  have  proved  themfelves  a 
brave,  daring  nation,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  any  fhould 
rivet  their  chains,  as  they  are  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
CORTEX  PERUVIANUS.  See  China,  Chinje. 
CORTEX  WINTERANUS.  This  is  a  thick  bark, 
rolled  up  in  pipes,  externally  of  an  afh-colour,  foft,  fun- 
gous, uneven,  and  full  of  clefts  ;  inwardly  folid,  compact, 
of  a  rufty  colour,  of  a  hot,  burning,  aromatic  tafte,  and 
a  very  fragrant  fmell.  The  tree  which  bears  this  bark 
grows  on  the  coafts  of  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  where 
it  was  firft  difcovered,  in  the  year  1567,  by  Capt. William 
Winter,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  This  bark  has 
been,  for  a  long  time,  confounded  with  canella  alba,  and 
generally  reckoned  to  be  the  fame:  but  Parkinfon  rightly 
obferves,  that  the  true  Winter's  bark  is  larger,  of  a  more 
cinnamon-colour,  and  pepper-like  tafte,  than  the  canella 
alba. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  in  pieces  not  too  large,  with  the  inner, 
or  brown  part,  found  and  firm,  and  of  a  very  fharp  tafte. 
It  is  apt  to  be  worm-eaten  ;  but  in  that  cafe,  it  is  wholly 
to  be  rejected,  as  having  loft  the  far  greater  part  of  its 
virtue. 

The  Englifh  Tailors,  onboard  Captain  Winter's  fhip, 
firft  ufed  it  by  way  of  fpice  to  their  foods,  and  afterwards 
for  the  fcurvy  ;  it  is  good  in  palfies  and  rheumatifms  ;  and 
a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  good,  by  way  of  fomentation, 
for  the  parts  externally  affected  by  the  fcurvy.     The  Eng- 


lifh failors  made  it  famous  for  its  virtues  againft  the  poifon 
of  a  certain  fifh,  common  about  the  Magellan-Sea,  and 
which  they  call  the  fea-lion.  They  eat  the  flefh  of  this 
fifh,  and  fell  into  many  illneffes  by  it,  among  which,  one 
was  attended  with  a  peeling  off  the  fkin  of  their  whole  bo- 
dies, not  without  exceffive  pain  ;  this  they  remedied  by 
cortex  JVmteranus ;  but  by  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
effects  of  eating  this  fifh,  as  they  are  called,  they  were  ra- 
ther fymptoms  of  an  inveterate  fcurvy,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
no  wonder  this  bark  did  them  great  fervice. 

COSACKS.  The  Cofacks  are  now  divided  into  three 
branches,  and  the  Ruffians,  on  whom  they  depend,  call 
theircountry  the  Ukraine,  which  is  in  that  language,  feated 
on  the  frontiers,  becaufe  it  effectually  makes  a  trontier  be- 
tween Ruffia,  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  being 
to  the  weftward  of  the  Borifthenes.  As  this  country  is  an 
intire  plain,  interfperfed  with  fine  rivers,  and  agreeable 
forefts,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  extremely  f  uitful',  as  it  is 
in  effect,  and  produces  all  forts  of  grain  and  pulfe,  tobacco, 
wax,  and  honey  in  fuch  abundance,  that  it  fuppties  a  great 
part  of  Ruffia  with  it.  The  pafturage  here  is  fo  excellent, 
that  the  cattle  furpafs  all  others  of  Europe  in  fize  (theMuf- 
covite  beef  that  we  have  feen  has  always  been  very  fmall, 
though,  we  think,  fatter,  and  fuperior  in  quality  to  any 
other.)  The  rivers  are  flocked  with  excellent  fifh,  and 
game  is  found  here  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  country 
only  wants  a  communication  with  the  fea,  to  be  one  of  the 
richeft  ftates  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

The  Don  Cofacks,  who  occupy  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
with  this  Ruffian  name,  a  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
Jo  not  extend  themfelves  far  within  land,  as  there  is  a 
want  of  good  water  in  many  parts,  and  no  wood  ;  they 
lire  on  their  cattle's  produce,  and  agriculture,  without  for- 
getting, however,  to  live  at  the  expence  of  others,  when- 
ever occafions  prefent. 

The  Cofacks  of  the  river  Jaicks  took  poffeffion  of  its 
fouthern  border,  when  the  Tartarian  power  began  to  de- 
cline there;  and  when  the  Ruffians  feized  the  kingdom  of 
Aftracan,  the  Cofacks  voluntarily, fubmitted  to  their  domi- 
nion. Thefe  people  live  by  agriculture,  fifhing,  and  the 
produce  of  their  cattle,  with  what  booty  they  can  make. 
This  river,  at  prefent,  feparates  Ruffia  from  the  eftates  of 
Contaifch,  and  its  banks  are  fo  fruitful,  that  however  little 
the  earth  be  cultivated,  it  abundantly  produces  every  ne- 
ceffary  of  life.  It  is  alfo  extremely  full  of  fifh;  and  it  is 
afferted,  that  in  the  fpring,  fo  great  a  quantity  come  here 
from  the  Cafpian-Sea,  to  feek  the  frefh  water,  as  almoft 
to  flop  its  courfe,  and  may  be  taken  with  the  bare  hand  ; 
with  the  roes  of  which  prodigious  fhoals,  caught  in  this 
river,  and  the  neighbourhood,  fo  much  caviar  is  made  and 
exported  to  all  Europe. 

The  Tartars  of  Nagai  fubfift  by  their  hunting,  fifhing, 
and  cattle,  being  fubject  to  the  Ruffians  ever  fince  their 
taking  the  kingdom  of  Aftracan,  which  the  others  poffeffed 
before ;  the  capital  of  the  fame  name  is  feated  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  AGa  and  Europe,  and  by  this  convenient  fituation, 
invites  a  large  number  of  Armenians,  Indians,  Perfians, 
Mahometan  Tartars,  Calmoucks,  Georgians,  and  Mus- 
covites, to  form  a  confiderable  trade  here. 

The  Volga  is  one  of  the  biggeft  rivers  in  the  world, 
and  traverfes  almoft  all  Ruffia;  it  abounds  with  all 
forts  of  fine  fifh,  and  its  borders  fpontaneoufly  produce 
moft  fpecies  of  pulfe  and  herbs,  without  any  labour  or 
cultivation. 

COSTUS  is  a  long  thick  root,  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  of  the  colour  of  box,  with  a  thick,  pale-coloured 
bark,  of  a  warm,  bitterifh,  aromatic  tafte,  and  fragrant 
fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  violets  or  Florentine 
orris.  It  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  compact,  well  fcented, 
bitterifh,  and  not  rotten. 

COTTA,  a  fort  of  a  meafure  ufed  in  the  Maldives, 
for  meafuring  of  cauris,  or  cowries,  a  fmall  fhell  that 
ferves  as  money  in  fome  parts  of  Afia,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  coafts  of  Afric ;  it  contains  twelve  thoufand  of 
thofe  fhells. 

COTTON,  a  fort  of  wool,  or  rather  flax,  encom- 
paffing  the  feed  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name. 

The  tree  which  produces  cotton,  grows  common  in  fe- 
veral  places  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies,  efpecially  the  Antilles. 
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Little  engines;  by  means  of  a  wheel,  fever  the  cotton 
from  the  feed,  with  which  it  is  mixed ;  fo  that  one  falls 
on  one  fide,  and  the  other  on  the  other.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
into  two  kinds,  cotton  in  the  wool,  and  fpun  cotton.  The 
firft  is  ufed  in  quilts,  bed  gowns,  &c.  The  latter  is  more 
generally  iifed;  furnifhing  various  cloths,  muflins,  calli- 
cOes,  dimities,  and  hangings ;  befides,  it  is  frequently 
joined  with  filk  and  flax  in  the  compofition  of  other  fluff's. 

The  firft  kind  is  ordinarily  brought  from  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna;  from  the  latter,  ten  thoufand  bales  per  annum  ; 
and  yet  there  is,  at  leaft,  as  much  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country.  They  fowthe  feed  in  June,  and 
gather  it  in  October ;  and  the  foil  is  fo  favourable,  that 
they  can  have  three  crops  in  a  year. 

The  fpun  cottons  are  diftinguifhed  by  various  names  : 
the  bed:  are  thofe  from  Jerufalem,  called  bazacs ;  and 
thofe  of  Damafcu's,  called  cottons  of  the  ounce.  Others 
are  demi-bazacs,  baladins,  payas,  cottons,  jofephs,  gene- 
gunfos,  &c.  Cotton  anciently  grew  in  Egypt  alone,  and 
was  ufed  by  the  priefts  for  a  fingular  kind  of  gowns, 
worn  by  them  only. 

Cotton  applied  to  wounds,  in  lieu  of  linen,  produces  an 
inflammation  :  which  Levenhoeck  found,  by  a  microfcope, 
to  be  owing  to  its  fibres  having  each  two  fiat  fides ;  whence 
he  concludes,  that  each  muft  have  two  fharp  edges,  that 
not  only  hurt,  but  cut  tnceffantly,  the  matter  brought  to 
produce  new  flefh. 

Cottons.  Not  within  27  Hen.  VIII.  concerning  the  true 
making  of  cloths.     27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  f.  3. 

Claufes  concerning  the  length,  breadth,  and  weight  of 
cottons  in  general.     4.3  Eliz.  c.  10.  f.  4,  5,  6. 

And  particularly  of  Welfh  and  Lancafhire,  or  Cheshire 
cottons.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  6.  /  16,  25.  4  and  5  Phil. 
and  Mar.  c.  5;  f.  1 1,  13.  3  Jac;  I;  r.  17.  /.  5.  3  Car.  I. 
c.  4.  /  26. 

Concerning  the  putting  of  hair,  flocks,  or  yarn  in  cotton. 
5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  b.f.  26:  18  Eliz.  c.  18.  /  3.  43^'z. 
c.lO.f.l.    21  Jac.  I.  c.  18.  f.  5. 

Reftraint  on  the  exportation  of  cotton,  or  offering  it  to 
fale  before  it  is  duly  fealedi  5  and  6  Edw.Vl.  c.  6.  /.  29, 
30.    4  and  5  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /  21,  &c. 

Amends  to  be  made  by  thofe  that  fhall  export  faulty 
cottons.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  6..  f.  35.  4  Phil,  and  Mar. 
c.  5.  /  18.    43  Eliz.  c.  10.  /  9,  JO. 

Penalties  on  thofe  that  fhall  counterfeit,  or  unduly  fet 
to,  or  take  away  any  feals.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  6.  f.  48. 
•4  and  5  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /  20. 

Thofe  that  buy  Welfh  cottons  to  fell  again,  fhall  put  them 
to  fheermen,  cottoners,  or  frizers,  to  be  wrought.  4  and  5 
Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /  12.     $  Eliz.  c.  y.f.  4,  5. 

Workers  of  cotton  to  be  paid  in  money.  8  Eliz.  cap.  7. 
fe'S.  6. 

Penalty  on  manufacturers  embezzling  cotton,  &c.  I  Ann. 
Jlat.  2.  c.  18  /  1. 

Cotton  manufactures,  to  what  duties  liable  on  importa- 
tion.    4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  f.  2.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  /  8. 

Freed  from  duties  on  exportation,  and  all  draperies  freed 
from  aulnage  duties,     Hand  12  Will.  III.  c.  20. 

Juftices  of  peace  to  punifh  workmen  in  embezzling 
cotton,  and  the  receivers,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the 
wages,  frauds,  and  defaults  of  Workmen.  1  Ann.  Jlat.  1. 
c.  18.    13  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

Penalties  for  wearing  callicoes  extended  to  fluffs  made 
of,  or  mixed  with,  cotton.  7  Geo.  1.  Jlat.  1.  c.  7.  /  10. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  4. 

Stealing  cotton  out  of  places  ufed  for  whitening  or  drying 
it,  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  4  Geo.  II.-  c.  16. 
18  Geo.  II.  c.  27.     See  Callicoe,  East-India. 

COUCA.    See  African  Coasts. 

COUIT,  called  alfo  guz,  a  fort  of  aune  ufed  at  Mocha, 
for  meafuring  linens  and  filks,  of  about  twenty-four 
inches  long. 

COULANG  is  a  kingdom  in  the  peninfula  of  In- 
dia, on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  whofe  principal  trade  con- 
fids  in  pepper,  which  the  European  Clips  and  Indian 
junk*  come  here  to  load  ;  and  there  is  on  the  coaft  a 
fifhery  for  pearls,  pretty  confiderable,  which  belongs  to 
the  king. 

COUNTERFEITS.  Perfons  obtaining  any  money, 
goods,  &c.  by  counterfeit  letters  or  falfe  tokens,  being  con- 
victed before  juftices  of  affize,  or  juftices  of  peace,  are  to 
43- 


fuffer  fuch  punifhments  as  fhall  be  thought  fit,  under 
death;  as  imprifonment,  pillory,  &c.  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  upon 
this  ftatute  the  offender  could  not  be  fined  ;  and  that  only 
corporeal  pains  ought  to  be  inflicted  :  but  it  hath  been 
otherwife  adjudged  in  Terry's  cafe,  who  by  a  falfe  note, 
in  the  name  of  another,  obtained  into  his  hands  a  wedge 
of  filver  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds;  and,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  was  fentenced  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  pay 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  king,  and  be  impri- 
foned  during  the  king's  pleafure  ;  and  to  be  bound  with 
furcties  for  his  good  behaviour.  Cro.  Car.  564.  The 
obtaining  of  money  from  one  to  another's  ule,  upon  a 
falfe  pretence  of  having  a  meflage  and  verbal  order  to  that 
purpofe,  is  not  punifliable  by  criminal  profecution  ;  it  de- 
pending on  a  bare  naked  lie,  agairifl:  which,  cprnmon  pru- 
dence and  caution  may  be  a  fecurity.  6  Mod.  105. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  1 88.  Counterfeiting  the  king's  feal,  or 
money,  &c.  which  is  treafon,  vide  Treason:  and  coun- 
terfeiting exchequer-bills,  bank-bills,  lottery -orders,  &c. 
which  are  felony. 

A  clothier  of  G.  made  cloths,  which  were  dearer  and 
more  vendible  than  the  cloths  of  any  other,  and  he  put  a 
fpecial  mark  upon  them;  another  clothier  counterfeits  the 
faid  mark,  and  puts  it  on  his  cloths,  which  were  not  fo 
good,  but  yet  fells  them  as  dear  as  the  other ;  action  on 
the  cafe  lies  againft  him ;  Doderidge,  juftice,  fays  it  was 
adjudged  23  Eliz.  in  C.  B.  but  fays  not  whether  the  action 
lay  for  the  vendee;  but  it  feems  it  is  for  the  vendee.  2 Roll. 
Rep.  28. 

COUP  ANT,  an  oval  piece  of  filver  or  gold  of  Japan, 
of  various  fizes.  The  biggeft  of  the  gold  ones  weigh  an 
ounce  and  three- fourths,  which  at  fixty  three  (hilling  fter- 
Wngperoance,  comes  to  five  pounds  ten  {hillings  and  three- 
pence; others,  about  one-third  as  big  both  in  fize  and 
weight,  are  worth  one  pound  fixteen  {hillings  and  nine- 
pence.  The  filver  weigh  about  feven  penny- weights  and 
a  half,  and  all  thefe  pieces  are  not  properly  coin,  but  are 
taken  by, weight  as  fuch. 

COUPANT  is  alfo  a  fmall  weight,  ufed  in  the  Ifle  of 
Borneo,  for  weighing  diamonds,  between  thirty  and  forty 
carats. 

CuURLAND.  The  fmall  ftate  of  Courland  has  pro- 
perly but  one  port  of  the  Baltick-Sea,-  which  is  Libaw. 
Memel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Courland,  although 
it  belongs  to  Ducal  Pruffia,  we  infert  it  here,  as  it  is  be- 
tween thefe  two  cities  that  all  the  trade  of  this  country  is 
tranfacted,  of  which  wood  and  grain  make  the  moff  confi- 
derable part.  Linfeed,  fhipped  from  hence  in  great  quan- 
tities, is  the  mod  efteemed  of  any  in  the  North,  whereof 
large  parcels  are  ufed  in  Holland  for  extracting  its  oil,  and 
in  France  and  Flanders  for  fdwing;  and  this  trade  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  employ  twenty-five  fhips  yearly  in  it  from  Holland 
only. 

COURON,  is  more  properly  a  fum  than  any  particular 
fpecie  of  money,  being  ufed  at  the  court  of  the  grand 
Mogul,  to  exprefs  the  great  fums  in  the  finances  of  that 
fovereign,  near  the  fame  as  in  France,  and  other  European 
courts,  where  thefe  are  reckoned  by  millions.  It  has  been 
falfely  called  by  Monf.  Savary,  coroure,  courou;  and 
crou,  for  its  proper  expreffion  is'  couron,  being  in  ac- 
counts ten  millions  of  rupees,  or  a  hundred  lakes,  or  lacks, 
the  lack  making  a  hundred  thoufand  rupees  ;  a  hundred 
courons  make  one  padan,  and  a  hundred  padans  one  nil, 
though  thefe  two  laft  run  up  fo  high,  as  to  be  almoft  out 
of  ufe. 

There  never  was  an  occafion  to  have  the  value  of  courons 
fo  well  known  or  confidered,  either  in  Europe  or  Afia, 
till  the  occurrence  at  the  beginning  of  1739,  by  the  rapid 
and  unheard-of  expedition  of  the  famous  Thomas  Kouli- 
Kan,  fchach-nadir  of  Perfia,  againft  the  city  of  Dehly, 
capital  of  the  great  Mogul's  dominions,  of  which  an  ex- 
act relation  arrived  to  us  in  1 740,  by  way  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  made  the  booty  taken  there  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  courons,  which  (valuing  the  rupee  at  three 
French  livres,  or  thirty  Dutch  ftivers)  makes  3330  millions 
of  livres  Tournois,  or  1665  millions  of  guilders  ;  a  fum 
and  capture  fo  immenfe,  as  to  ftand  unexampled  in  hiftory  ; 
and  what  makes  it  the  more  furprizing  is,  that  almoft  all 
thefe  riches  were  taken  in  the  city  of  Dehly  only.  And 
the  laft  would  kem  incredible,  if  it  was  not  known  that 
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the  filks,  cottons,  and  other  goods,  the  manufactures  and 
growth  of  this  vaft  empire,  attract  and  bring  in  plate  here 
_from  moft  parts,  both  of  Afia  and  Europe,  by  the  many 
ijiips  that  come  yearly  to  purchafe  their  loadings  with  this 
•metal,  Indoftan  being  an  abyfs  for  it,  where  all  that  which 
America  yields,  is,  fooneror  later,  fwallowsd  up  by  falling 
into  the  hands,  either  of  the  prince,  or  his  rajas,  who  ne- 
ver let  the  value  of  a  (hilling  return.  Thomas  Kouli-Kan 
having  reftored  the  empire  he  had  conquered  to  the  Mo- 
gul, impofed  on  him  (by  treaty)  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
courons,  or  30,000*000  rupees ;  which,  we  fuppofe,  he 
has  been  able  to  fhake  off,  fince  the  troubles  in  Perfia. 
We  hope  this  little  hiftory  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  our 
readers,  to  whom  we  have  been  tempted  to  offer  it,  by  the 
extraordinary  and  uncommon  circumlrances  of  the  affair, 
and  under  the  fuppofition,  that  fo  punctual  a  detail  of  it 
may  not  have  fallen  into  every  one's  hands. 

CRABS-CLAWS,  in  pharmacy,  the  tips  of  the  claws 
of  the  common  crab,  broken  off  at  the  verge  of  the  black 
part.  The  blacknefs,  however,  is  only  fuperficial,  they 
being  of  a  greyifh  white  within,  and  when  levigated,  fur- 
niih  a  tolerable  white  powder. 

The  crabs-claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alcaline  ab- 
forbents;  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generality  of  them  in 
fome  degree,  as  they  are  found,  by  a  chemical  analyfis,  to 
contain  a  volatile  urinous  fait.  They  are  always  kept  in 
the  fhops  levigated  to  a  fine  powder,  and  are  fometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  prefcribed  fingly  ;  they  are  the  bafis  ol 
the  famous  Gafcoign  powder,  the  lapis  contrayerva,  and 
many  other  of  the  compound  fudorific  powders. 

CRABS-EYES,  in  pharmacy,  the  bodies  kept  in  the 
fhops  under  the  title  of  crabs-eyes,  and  Which  the  prevailing 
cuftom  makes  it  neceffary  for  us  to  retain  them  under, 
have  no  manner  of  right  to  the  name  :  they  are  neither  the 
eyes  of  any  creature,  nor  do  they  belong  to  the  crab,  but 
to  another  of  the  cruftaceous  animals. 
■  They  are  fmall  whitifh  bodies,  in  fize  from  the  bignefs 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  the  largeft  hotfe-bean  :  they  are  rounded 
on  one  fide,  and  depreffed  and  finuated  on  the  other : 
they  are  confiderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  with- 
out fmell :.  their  tafte  is  like  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
teflaceous  matter  of  the  animal  that  produces  them. 

This  animal  is  not  of  the  crab  kinJ,  though  of  the  fame 
clafs  of  teftaceous  creatures  :  it  is  the  common  craw-fifh  : 
the  large  fea  craw- fifh,  alfo,  affords  them  ;  and  the  ftones 
-are  fo  far  from  being  properly  eyes,  nhat  they  are  bred  in 
the  Creature  in  two  feparate  bags,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
flomach.  Every  craw-fifh.  will  be  found  to  have  them  in 
thefe  bags  at  all  times,  except  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
part  of  thofe  of  June  and  Auguft :  this  is  the  fealbn  at 
which  this  creature  cafts  its  fhell ;  and  at  this  feafon,  only, 
the  ftones  are  not  found  in  their  places.  The  ihell  is  not 
the  only  part  they  change  on  this  cccafion  ;  the  very  fto- 
mach  fubmits  to  the  fame  fate,  and  is  confumed  and  di- 
geiled  by  a  new  one  growing  in  its  place  :  as  foon  as  it  is 
completely  formed,  a  milky  juice  is  ifecreted  in  the  new 
bags,  and  from  this  new  ftones,  or  what  we  call  crabs  eyes, 
are  foon  after'formed. 

n:  We  have  them  from  Holland  ;  they  are  brought  alfo  from 
Mufcovy,  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  manv  other 
places  :  what  We  have  are,  fome  of  them,  probably  taken 
•out  of  the  bodies  of  the  animals  ;  but  the  far  greater  part 
are  picked  up  on  the  fbores  of  the  Baltic,  and  of  other 
feas  and  large  rivers. 

They  are  alcaline  and  abforbent,  and,  in  fome  degree, 
diuretic  :  they  are  fometimes  prefcribed  fingly,  and  are  an 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  officinal  compofitions. 

CRANAGE,  is  a  liberty  to  ufe  a  crane,  for  the  draw- 
ing up  <5f  'wares  from  the  veffels  at  any  creek  of  the  fea 
or  wharf,  unto  the  land,  and  to  make  profit  of  it.  It  fig- 
■nifies  alfo  the  money  taken,  and  paid  for  the  fame.  Stat. 
22  Car.  II.  c.  1 1. 

CRANE,  a  machine  greatly  ufed  in  building  and  com- 
merce for  raifing  large  ftones,  and  other  weights. 

CR.APE,  a  light  tranfparent  fluff,  rcfembling  a  gaufe, 
made  of  raw  filk,  gummed  and  twifled  in  the  mill,  wove 
without  croffing,  and  much  ufed  in  mourning. 

CRA1*  ON,  a  general  name  for  coloured  ftones,  earths, 

and  other  minerals,    ufed   in  defigning,    or    painting   in 

pafleJ  ;   whether  they  have  been  beaten   arid   reduced  to  a 

pafte,  or  ufed  in  their  primitive  confidence,  after  fawtng 

'-or  cutting' them  into  long  narrow  flips. 


CREAM  cf  Tartar,  called  alfo  cryjlah.tf  tartar , 
in  pharmacy,  a  preparation  of  tartar. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  a  gentle  purge.  It  attenuates  and  re- 
folves  tough  humours,  and  is  good  againii  obftruction6  of 
the  vifcera,  and  in  cachectic  complaints. 

Angelus  Sala  prefers  it  to  all  other  medicines  in  the 
cholic,  having  cured  himfelf,  when  every  thing  eife  fail- 
ed, with  ,fix  drachms  of  the  cryftals  riiffolvid  in  warm 
broth;  and  a  repetition  of  the  fame  medicine  three  or 
four  times,  at  proper  intervals,  prevented  a  relapfe.  A 
drachm  or  two  is  the  proper  quantity,  when  mixed  with 
other  purgatives  as  a  ftimulus ;  but,  when  taken  as  a 
purge  alone,  half  an  ounce,  fix  drachms,  or  an  ounce  is 
to  be  given,  according  to  the  patients  ftrength.  It  is  a  very 
good  adjuncvt  to  chalybeate  medicines,  affifting  them  greatly 
in  opening  obftruSious. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mutual  truft  or  loan  of 
merchandizes  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  probity 
and  fufficiency  of  a  dealer. 

Lettei  s  a/Credit,  are  thofe  given  to  perfons  by  a  mer- 
chant, to  take  money  of  his  correfpondents  abroad.  See 
Bills  cf  Exchange. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  money  is 
due,  either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  otherwife. 

CREEK,  is  a  part  of  a  haven,  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  fea.  So  that  when  you  are  out  of  the 
main  fea  within  the  haven,  look  how  many  landing-places 
you  have,  fo  many  creeks  may  be  laid  to  belong  to  that 
haven. 

Creeks  are  places  where  commonly  officers  are,  or  have 
been  placed,  by  way  of  prevention,  not  out  of  <Jutv  or 
right  of  attendance,  and  are  not  lawful  places  of  export- 
ation or  importation,  without  a  particular  licence  or  [i 
ranee,  from  the  port  or  member  under  which  it  is  placed. 

CRIMATI,  jrCRiMATiA,  is  a  fmall  iflar.d  in  the, 
Indian  Sea,  about  four  or  five  leagues  diftant  from  Boruen, 
where  is  a  diamond-mine,  and  fome  pearls  are  found  on  its 
coafts,  both  which  commodities  the  inhabitants  carry  to  fell 
at  Malacca;  and  they  are  fo  jealous  of  thefe  jewels,  as  to 
deny  any  foreigner  admittance  among  them. 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the  dyers. 
6V  Colour. 

CROCUS,  faffron.  There  are  three  forts  of  faffron  to 
be  met  with  in  the  fhops ;  two  of  which  are  brought  from 
abroad  ;  the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own  country  :  the 
latter  is  vaftly  preferable  to  the  two  former  ;  and  is  the 
fort  which  fhould  be  alone  made  ufe  of  in  mec' 'cine.  This, 
when  in  perfection,  is  of  a  firry  red  colour,  and  yields  a 
very  deep  yellow  tincture :  it  fhould  be  chofen  frelh,  nut 
above  a  year  old,  in  clofe  compact  cakes,  neither  dry  nor 
yet  very  moift,  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  without,  and 
of  a  ftrong  acrid  fmell.  TheEnglifh  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  foreign  forts,  by  its  blades  being  broader  thru 
thofe  are.  Saffron  imparts  all  its  colour,  flcength,  and 
virtue,  both  to  rectified  fpirits,  and  common  water:  a 
tincture  drawn  with  the  latter  menftruum  is  apt:to  grow 
four,  and  then  lofes'  its  colour ;  'but,  extracted  with  the 
former,  will  keep  in  perfection  for  many  years.  This 
drug  lofes  greatly  of  its  medicinal  virtues,  by  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  or  by  being  much  dried,  though  -with  the 
utmoft  caution. 

CROWN,  in  commerce,  a  general  name  for  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domeftic,  which  are  of,  or  very  near, 
the  value  of  five  ftiillings  ftefling. 

CROWS  FEET,  in  a  fhip,  are  a  number  of  fmall 
ropes  or  lines,  going  from  the  tops  to  the  fiays.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  topfails  from  hitching  under 
the  tops,  when  they  are  hoifted. 

CRUIZERS,  are  commonly  the  beft  failing  fhips,  ap- 
pointed by  the  admiralty  to  cruize  in  fome  certain  latitudes, 
in  order  to  meet  with,  and  apprehend,  or  deffroy  the  ene- 
my ;  they  are  generally  of  the  fmalleft  rates,  and  muft  by 
no  means  leave  their  ftations  duringthe  time  limited,  ex- 
cept forced  thereto  by  fome  damage  received,  or  by  ftrefs  of 
weather.  By  the  6  Jan.  c.  13.  it  was  enafied,  that  befides 
the  line  of  battle  fhips,  forty  and  three  others  fhcuid  be 
employed,  as  cruizers  and  convoys  for  the  better  preferva- 
tion  of  trading  veffels  ;  four  of  which  were  to  be  third  rates, 
and  fixteen  fourth-rates,  and  the  reft  of  fufficient  fcrce  to 
guard  our  commerce ;  they  were  to  attend  (as  before-men- 
tioned) in  certain  ftations,  and  the  commiffioners  of  the 
4  admiralty 
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admiralty  may  direct  thofe  of  the  navy,  or  fome  one,  or 
more  perfons,  refident  at  Rich  places  as  his  majefty  {hall 
appoint,  to  fuperintend  and  overfee  every  thing  relating  to 
thofe -cr-uizers;  thoughthe  eommiflioners  of  the  admiralty 
have  alfo  power  to  order-  any  of  the  faid  (hips  to  be  emL 
ployed  in  the  line  of  battle  in  cafe  of  need. 

Several  fubfequent  afls  have  confirmed  the  above,  and 
increased  the  number  of  -eruizers  as  neceflity  has  required, 
to  the  noTmall  fecumy  of  Our  maritime  intereft,  which 
fuffered  much  lefs  in  the  laft  war,  by  thefe  prudent  pre- 
ventions,' than  could  have  been  expefted,  when  the  vaft 
number  of  the  enemy's  privateers  was  remembered  •; 
though  we  fhould  certainly  do  injuftice  to  the  bravery  and 
vigilance  of  our  own,  -fhould  we- not  impute  a  great  part 
of  our  merchant-fhips  prefervatioh  and  the  enemy's  diftrefs 
to  their  courage  and  certduA,  which,  in  many  inftances, 
was  fignalized  very  confpicuoufly. 

CRYSTAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  very 
large  cJafs  of  foflils  :  the  three  moil  general  forms  cryjial 
appear  under  are,  i.  That  of  angular  columns,  termi- 
nated at  one  end  bv  angular  pyramids,  and  at  the  other 
affixed  to  fome  folid  body.  2.  That  of  loofe  and  detached 
nodules  regularly  figured,  terminated  at  each  end  by  the 
angular  pyramids.  Sonne  of  thefe  have  a  column  between 
the  two  pyramids,  and  others  are  only  formed  of  the  two 
-pyramids  themfelvcs,  applied  bafe  to  bafe.  The  third  ge- 
neral form  is  the  globofe  or  round,  like"our  common 
pebbles.  01 

The  pebble  cryjial  is  common  enough  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  that  jyhich  is  formed  of  hexartgular  co- 
lumns, affixed  to  a  folid»bafe.at  one  end,  and  terminated  iby 
an  hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is  infinitely  niore  fo. 
This  is  what  we  call  fprig  or  rock  cryjial ;  and  this  is  the 
fpecies  defcribed  by  the  generality  of  author: :,  under  che 
name  of  cryjial  of  the  ihops.  This  is  a  very  regular  and 
beautiful  body  ;  its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  column  com- 
poied  of  fix  unequal  planes. 

The  cryjial,  when  -pure,  -is  eokmrlefs,'  and  pellucid  as 
the  pureft  water;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  fouled  by  white 
Jpots  and  flaws.  It  is  met  with -of  various  fizes,  but  ufu- 
ally  between  one  and  three  inches.  The  planes  that  con- 
stitute the  pyramid  are-very -various  in  their  manner  of  dif- 
fering from  one  another. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  the  cleared,  pureft,  and  moil  tranf- 

parent  that   can  be   had,  and  proved  with  aqua  fortis,  as 

alfo  by  drawing  a  point  of  it  along  a  panerof  glafs ;   if  fpar, 

jt  will    leave   no   mark  ;    but,   if  cryjial,  .it    will   make  a 

flight  fcratch  upon  it. 

Jt  is  found  in  vaft  abundance  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  yet  more  frequent  than  with  us,  the  fiffures  of 
ftone  and  the  caverns  in  mines  being  almoft  always  in 
crufled  with  it.  Wefrequently  meet  with  it  about  Briftcfl, 
of  an  amethyftine  or  purplifh  tinge ;  and  in  Silefia  and  Bo- 
hemia it  is  very  frequently  found  ftained  to  the  colour  of  a 
ruby,  faphire;  emerald,  ami  topaz.  In  either  of  thefe 
ftates,  when  pure,  .our  jewellers  fell  it  under  the  name  of 
occidental  faphire,  &c.  Thefe  coloured  cryjjah  are  ufu- 
ally  fomewhat  fofter  than  the  pure  colourlefs  ones. 

CUBEBS  are  a  dry,  round  fruit,  or  grain,  like  pepper, 
fomitimes  a  little  bigger,  furnifhed  with  a  long,  (lender 
ffalk.  The  bark  is  of  a  dark  afh-colour,  wrinkled.,  .fome- 
times  fmooth  :  it  contains,  under  a  tender  (hell,  aroundifh 
feed,  which  is  externally  of  a  blackifh,  internally  of  a 
whitifh  colour.  Cubebs  have  a  hot,  aromatic  tafte,  which 
falls  far  fhort  of  the  acrimony  of  pepper,  which  neverthe- 
lefs  copioufly,  and  for  along  time,  promotes  the  excre- 
tion of  faliva.  There  are  two  kinds  of  .cubebs  brought: 
from  the  Eaft-Indics :  one  is  gathered  before,  and  the 
other  as  foon  as  fully  ripe :  thofe  of  the  former  kind  are 
bright,  wrinkled,  and  have  their  kernel  much  fhrunk;  the 
others  are  fmooth,  full,  and  heavy.  Cubebs  fhould  be  chofen 
large,  freffi,  and  heavy.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  aromatic  eflential  oil. 

CUMBERLAND.  The  manufaaures  of  this  county 
are  ruggs,  Turkey-worked  Chairs,  penniftones,  half-thicks, 
duffels,  &c.  at  Penrith  ate  made  large  parcels  of  leather; 
and  from  Whitehaven  are  fhipped  great  quantities  of  fait 
and  coals ;  copper  is  found  in  plenty  at  Newland  and 
Kefwick,  and  at  the  latter  there  is  black-lead,  the  only 


place,  as  fome  fay  (though  we  believe  erroneously)  for  it 
|  in   Europe1;    here  are  likewilr  '  ad  mines,   and  the 

plain  part  of  the  country  produces  corn,  a^  the  hilly  part 
does  grafs;  the  celebrated  fi'h  chart,  'ft  caught  in  it;  mecr 
called  Ulles-water  (which  alfo  borders  on  Weftmoreland) 
and  no  where  elfe,,  but  ip .  Lancafhire,  in  England. 
Here  in  feveral  partsaregood  dairies,  and  this,  with  North- 
umberland, fends  up  to  London,  yearly,  about  fifteen  thou- 
fand  firkins  of  butter,  which  are  chiefly  fhipped  at  New- 
caftle,  though  fome  from  Biyth  ;  and  thefe  two  counties 
produce  befides,  between  two  and  three  thoufand  firkins, 
which  are  lent  directly  into  Kent.  At  Carhfle  is  a  good 
fabric  of  fine  linen,  in  which  about  twenty-five  weavers 
are  employed  all  the  year  through ;  and  large  parcels  of 
leather  are  alfo  made  in  this  city  and  fuburbs. 

CUMMIN-SEED,  in  pharmacy,  along,  (lender  feed, 
fcarce  fo  thick  as  the  ani-feed,  but  nearly  twice  its  length; 
its  furface  is  ftriated  with  feveral  deep  longitudinal  furrows, 
prominent  on  one  fide  and  flatted  on  the  other,  and  ufually 
is  fomewhat  crooked  in  drying  ;  or  a  tough  texture,  not 
eafily  powdered,  unctuous  when  btuifed,  ar.d  of  a  dufky 
greenifh  brown  colour.  It  is  of  a  very  ftrong,  but  not 
difagreeable  fmel),  and  of  an  acrid  and  pungent  tafte. 

Cummin-feed  is  to  be  chofen  new,  large,  and  clean. 
Europe  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  fupplied  with  it  from  the 
ifland  of  Malta,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  fields  as  corn 
with  us. 

Cummin-feed,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  affords  a  large 
quantity  of  an  eflential  oil,  an  auftere  ill  tafted  phlegm, 
containing  an  acid,  and  with  it  an  urinous  fait.  It  is  a 
very  good  carminative  and  ftomachic.  It  is  given  with 
great  fuccefs  in  cholics,  and  often  vertigoes  and  other  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head,  arifing  from  diforders  in  the  ftomach. 
It  is  ufed  externally  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations  with 
great  fuccefs,  wherever  a  warm  difcutient  is  required. 
Cummin-feed  bruifed,  put  into  a  bag  and  moiftened  by 
Iprinkling  brandy  over  it,  is  frequently  applied  to  the  belly 
in  cholics,  and  that  with  fuccefs.  The  eflential  oil,  drawn 
by  dillillation  with  water  in  the  alembic,  is  one  of  the  bed 
carminatives  in  the  Materia  Medico ;  it  is  lefs  pleafant, 
indeed,  than  that  of  anife  or  carraway  ;  but  it  is  greatly 
more  efficacious.  Its  dofe  is  two  pr  three  drops  on  fugar; 
and  in  this  fmall  quantity  it  feldom  fails  of  giving  imme- 
diate relief  in  the  moft  racking  pains  of  the  cholic.  The 
good  women  have  alfo  a  way  of  dropping  it  on  a  piece  of 
Warm  bread,  and  applying  it  externally  in  uterine  com- 
plaints. The  feed  Is  an  ingredient  in  feveraj  fhop-compo- 
fiiions,  intended  for  external,  as  well  as  internal  ufe. 

CUNCAN,  which  fome  make  a  kingdom  of  itfelf,  and 
others  place  it  among  the  provinces  of  Decan,  is  noted 
for  the  city  of  Goa,  feated  in  it ;  befides  which,  it  has 
neverthelefs  four  others,  viz.  Vifapour,,  Saliapour,  Paranda, 
and  Wingurla,  where  fome  traffic  is  eftablifhed,  in  all 
things  fim.ilar  to  that  of  Decan.     See  Goa. 

CURCUMA,  turmeric.  Turmeric  is  a  long,  (lender, 
tuberous,  knotty  root,  outwardly  of  a  faffron-colour,  of 
a  warm,  bitterifh  tafte,  and  not  ungrateful  fmell.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  it;  the  long  and  round  ;  the  former  is 
that  of  the  (hops.  That  which  is  firm,  and  of  a  lively 
yellow-colour  in  breaking,  is  accounted  the  beft. 

CURRANTS,  in  commerce,  fignify  a  fmaller  fort  of 
grapes,  which  took  their  name  from  their  growing  in 
plenty  about  Corinth,  though  we  have  them  principally 
from  Zant  and  Cephalonia  :  they  only  gather  them  off  the 
bunches,  and  lay  them  to  dry  in  the  fun,  and  fo  put  them 
up  in  large  but's."  Thefe  are  opening  and  pefloral,  being 
helpful  againft"cbughs  and  confumptions.  But  they  are 
more  ufed  in  the  kitchen  than  in  medicine;  they  are  of  a 
temperate  quality,  mitigate  the  heat  in  fevers,  allay  thirft, 
and  loofen  the  "belly.  ' 

CURRENCY.  In  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America 
and  the  Weft-Indies,  they  keep  their  accounts  m  pounds, 
(hillings,  and  pence,  as  they  do  in  London;  and  in  Ame- 
rica they  generally  calf  their  money  currency.  In  moft  of 
the  Britifh  fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America, 
they  have  few  coins  of  any  fort  circulating  among  them  ; 
what  few  they  have  are  generally  French  and  Spanifh 
pieces":  (o  that  they  are  obliged  to  fubftitute  a  paper  cur- 
rency for  a  medium  of  their  commerce,  for  want  of  a  com- 
petency of  cafh,  for  circulation. 

The 
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The  following  table  fhews  at  what  value  the  foreign  coLis 
are  to  pafs  in  the  Englifti  colonies  and  plantations  on  the 
iflands  in  America,  according  to  an  aft  of  parliament  made 
in  the  fixth  year  of  queen  Anne  for  afcertaining  their 
values. 

The    TABLE. 
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Dollar  (old  plate)  of  Seville 

Ditto  of  new 

Mexico  ditto 

Pillar  ditto 

Peru  ditto  (old  plate) 

Crofs  dollar 

Ducatoon  of  Flanders 

French  crown,  or  ecu 

Crufadoe  of  Portugal 

Three  guil.  piece  of  Holland  20 

Old  rix-dollar  of  the  empire   18 


Weight  Fr.  val.  cur.  val. 

gr.    f.  d.     f.    d.   q. 

12     4  660 

°3  7i  4    9  H 

12    4  660 

12    4  6|  6    a 

12     4  5     5  10  2f 

04  4i  s  10  14 

21     s  674 

12    4  660 

42  io|.  3  9  24 

7  5  2£  6  10  3} 

10  4  660 


dwt. 

17 

'7 
17 
17 
18 
20 

17 
11 


The  half-quarter,  and  other  parts  in  proportion  to  their 
denomination ;  and  light  pieces  in  proportion  to  their 
weights. 

And  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  which  were  caufed 
by  the  different  rates  at  which  pieces  of  the  fame  fpecies 
were  current,  it  was  ordered  by  proclamation,  and  con- 
fimed  by  the  parliament,  that  after  the  firft  of  January, 
1704,  no  Pillar,  Mexico,  or  Seville  pieces  of  eight,  though 
of  full  weight,  ss  above,  fhall  be  received  nor  paid  at  above 
fix  fhillings  a  piece,  and  the  half,  quarters,  and  other  lefs 
pieces  in  proportion. 

And  the  currency  of  all  the  other  pieces  above  mentioned 
are  not  to  exceed  the  fame  proportion. 

And  the  faid  aft  enjoins,  that  if  any  one  fhall  receive  or 
pay  any  of  the  faid  pieces  for  any  more  than  as  above, 
they  fhall  forfeit  ten  pounds. 

A  Weft- India  Table. 

When  any  fum  is  advanced  upon  an  ounce  of  fterling 
filver,  above  five  fhillings  for  an  ounce ;  or  when  any  fum 
is  advanced  over  four  pounds  for  an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold, 
this  table  fhews  how  much  the  advanced  money  amounts 
to  per  cent,  from  fifty  pounds  advanced  upon  (four  pounds) 
an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold,  to  the  thirty-fecond  part  of  a 
penny  ;  and  upon  filver,  from  two  pounds  advanced  upon 
(five  fhillings)  an  ounce  to  the  hundred  and  twenty-eighth 
part  of  a  penny. 

The   TABLE. 


50  Pounds  adv.  on  4I.  amounts 

45  Pounds  on  ditto  to 

40  Pounds 

35  Pounds 

30  Pounds 

25  Pounds 

20  Pounds 

19  Pounds 

18  Pounds 

17  Pounds 

16  Pounds 

15  Pounds 

14  Pounds 

13  Pounds 

12  Pounds 

11  Pounds) 

10  Pounds 

9  Pounds 

8  Pounds 

7  Pounds 

6  Pounds 

5  Pounds 

4  Pounds 

3  Pounds 


On  gold  per  cent. 

1.  s.  d. 

to  1 250  —  — 

1125  —  — 

1000  —  — 

875 

7So  —  — 

625  —  — 

500  —  — 

475  —  — 

450  —  — 

425  —  — 

400  —  — 

375  —  — 

350  —  — 

325  —  — 

300  —  — 

274  _  _ 

250  —  — 

225  —  — 

200  —  — 

175  —  — 

150  —  — 

125  —  — 

100  —  — 

75  ~  — 


On  gold  per  cent. 

On  filver 

percent 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s.      d. 

2  Pounds 

50 

— 

— ■ 

800 

1  Pound 

25 

— 

— 

400 

—                 • 

19  Shilling]  an  ounce 

23 

15 

— - 

380 

—        — 

18  Shillings 

22 

JO 

~- 

360 

— .    -Ui 

17  Shillings 

21 

5 

— 

340 

—     — 

16  Shillings 

20 

! 

320 

_ .—      li  tj 

15  Shillings 

18 

»5 

— . 

30a 

, ^ _ 

14  Shillings 

11 

10 

. 

280 

—        mmil 

13  Shillings 

5 



260 

. _ 

12  Shillings 

»5 

— 

» 

240 

__     , 

11  Shillings 

J3 

15 

— 

220 

—_ .     — 1. 

10  Shillings 

12 

10 

— 

200 

—      — 

9  Shillings 

11 

5 



180 

,  -  ,      _  _ 

8  Shillings 

10 

— 

160 

—- .      — — 

7  Shillings 

8 

— 

15 

140 

_i 

6  Shillings 

7 

10 

120 

'_ > 

5  Shillings 

6 

5 



100 

—    — 

4  Shillings 

5 

— 

— 

80 

—     It 

3  Shillings 

3 

15 

— 

60 

, ,     — 

2  Shillings 

2 

10 



40 

—     « 

1  Shilling 

1 

5 



20 

,           ,  . , 

1 1  Pence  on  an  ounce    1 

2 

II 

18 

6    8 

10  Pence 

1 

0 

IO 

16 

'3    4 

9  Pence 

0 

18 

9 

'5 
13 

8  Pence      - 

0 

16 

8 

6    8 

7  Pence     1  t 

— 

H 

7 

11 

'3    4 

6  Pence   r1 

— 

12 

6 

10 

5  Pence 

— 

10 

5 

8 

6    8 

4  Pence 

— 

8 

4 

6 

*3    4 

3  Pence 

— 

6 

3 

5 

2  Pence 

— 

4 

2 

3 

6    8 

1  Penny 

— 

2 

1 

1 

'3    4 

3  Farthings  on  an  oz.  — 

1 

H 

1 

5    — 

2  Farthings 

— 

1 

°* 

_ 

16    8 

1  Farthing 

— 

— 

H 

— 

8    4 

4  of  a  penny 

— 

— 

31. 

— 

4    2 

-^  of  a  penny 

— 

T- 

»tV 

— 

2    r 

■3^  of  a  penny 

— 



IS 
Ts 

— 

1    of 

•^  of  a  penny 

— 

— 



— 

-     bi 

T|Tofapenny 

— 





— 

-     3r 

1. 

s. 

d. 

40 
8 
0 

0 

6 

16 

0  per  cent. 
8  per  cent 
8  percent. 

Explanation  of  the  table. 

Suppofe  that  filver  was  bought  in  Jamaica  at  7  s.  ji  d. 
of  their  currency  per  ounce,  to  know  how  much  the  ad» 
vance  money  amounts  to  per  ounce  ? 

From  the  given  price  in  currency     7s.  5^-d.  per  oz. 
Subtraft  the  fterling  value  5      o  per  ditto 

Then  remainder  the  fum  advanced  2      54-  per  ditto. 

Then  to  know  how  much  the  advanced  price  amounts 
to  per  cent,  look  at  the  foregoing  calculation. 

Firft,  for  2  s.   upon  filver,  which 

amounts  to 
Then  look  for  5  d.  which  is 
Then  look  for  id.  which  is 

The2s.  5id.  adv.  ontheoz.  amts.t0  49     3     4  percent. 
which  is  the  difcount  that  currency  fhould  be  at,  when 
filver  is  fold  for  7  s.  54  d.  per  oz. 

An  example  for  gold. 

Suppofe  that  gold  is  bought  at  Carolina  at  9 1.  15  s.  7  d. 
of  their  currency  per  ounce,  and  you  would  know  how 
much  the  advanced  fum  amounts  to  per  ounce  ? 

1.    s.     d. 
From  the  given  price  9  15     7  per  oz. 

Take  the  fterling  value  400  per  oz. 

The  rem.  is  the  advanced  price        5  15     7  per  oz. 

Then  to  know  how  much  the  advanced  price  upon  the 
faid  ounce  of  gold  amounts  to  per  cent. 

In 
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c  u  s 


1.       s.  d. 

125     o  o  per  cent. 

18   15  O  per  cent. 

o  14  T  per  cent. 


In  the  foregoing  table  look  for  5I. 

which  amounts  to 
Then  look  for  15s.  which  is 
Look  alfo  for  7A.  which  is 

The  fum  total  (hews  that  5I.  15s.  1 

yd.  advance  upon  an  oz.  of  gold  >   144     9     7/w  f«rf. 

is  at  the  rate  of  3 

"Which  is  the  difcount  that  currency  fhould  be  at,  when  an 
ounce  of  gold  valued  at  4I.  fterling,  is  fold  for  9I.  15s.  yd. 
of  their  currency.  Then  to  know  how  much  any  fum  of 
their  currency  will  amount  to  in  fterling,  or  the  contrary. 
See  Ireland  for  its  Currency. 

CURRIER.  This  is  a  black  greafy  bufinefs,  and  re- 
quires no  other  abilities  in  the  youth  defigned  to  be  put 
apprentice  to  it  befides  ftrength.  The  currier  drefles  lea- 
ther for  (hoes,  boots,  faddles,  &c.  and  fome  of  them 
work  only  for  the  coach-makers  ;  but  of  thefe  laft  we  have 
already  given  an  account.  The  common  currier  takes 
with  an  apprentice  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  ;  and  pays  his 
journeymen  fifteen  (hillings  a  week.  To  fet  up  matter 
will  take  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds. 

CUSTOM  of  Merchants.  Merchants  giving  charac- 
ters of  ftrangers  to  thofe  who  fell  their  goods,  are  liable  to 
the  debts  of  fuch  ftrangers  for  the  goods  fold,  by  the 
cuftom  of  merchants.  Lex.  Mercat.  c.  10.  /.  69.  If 
two  perfons  be  found  in  arrear,  upon  an  account  grounded 
upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  any  one  of  them  may  be 
charged  to  pay  the  whole  fum  that  both  were  found  in 
arrear.  1  Lill.  Abr.  376.  And  if  two  joint  merchants 
occupy  their  ftock  and  merchandize  in  common,  one  of 
them  naming  himfelf  a  merchant,  (hall  have  an  account 
againft  the  other,  and  charge  him  as  receiver.  Co. 
Litt.  172.  By  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  where  a  mer- 
chant orders  his  factor  to  buy  goods  of  a  particular  perfon, 
there  the  merchant  is  debtor,  and  not  the  factor  :  but  it  is 
otherwife  where  the  merchant  orders  his  factor  to  buy 
goods  generally,  without  faying  of  whom ;  here  the  fac- 
tor is  debtor,  though  the  goods  come  to  the  ufe  of  the 
merchant.  1  Lill.  376.  The  cuftom  of  merchants  as  to 
bills  of  exchange,  &c.  See  Bill  of  Exchange  and 
Merchant. 

CUSTOMS,  are  ufed  for  the  tribute  or  toll  that  mer- 
chants pay  to  the  king,  for  carrying  out  and  bringing  in 
merchandize.  Stat.  14  Edw.  III.  cap.  21.  Ttiey  are 
duties  payable  to  the  crown  for  goods  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  are  due  to  the  king  of  common  right  ;  firft, 
becaufe  the  fubjedt  hath  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and 
to  export  the  commodities  thereof;  fecondly,  for  the  in- 
tereft  which  the  king  hath  in  the  fea,  and  as  he  is  guardian 
of,  and  maintains  all  the  ports  wherein  the  commodities 
are  exported  or  imported  ;  and  laftly,  for  that  the  king 
protects  merchants  from  enemies  and  pirates.  Dyer  43. 
The  word  cuftom  comprehends  magna  y  antiqua  cuftuma, 
which  is  payable  out  of  our  own  native  commodities,  as 
for  wool,  woolfels,  and  leather;  and  parva  cuftuma, 
which  are  cuftoms  payable  by  merchants,  ftrangers,  and 
denizens  :  and  thefe  began  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  when 
the  parliament  granted  him  three-pence  in  the  pound  for 
all  merchandizes  exported  and  imported,  ibid.  165.  But 
that  which  is  granted  by  parliament,  is  properly  called  a 
fubfidy  ;  and  fometimes  granted  to  the  king  for  life;  and 
there  are  leveral  forts  of  thefe  fubfidies,  as  tonnage,  a  duty 
granted  out  of  every  ton  of  wine  imported,  which  was 
firft  granted  by  parliament  to  king  Edw.  III.  And 
poundage,  a  fubfidy  granted  for  all  goods  exported  and 
imported,  except  wines,  &c,  and  is  ufually  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  or  twelve-pence  in  the 
pound ;  and  this  was  firft  given  to  Hen.  VI.  for  life.  1  Nels. 
Mr.  583,  584.  In  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  new  cuftoms  could  be  levied,  nor  ancient  increafed, 
but  by  authority  of  parliament.     2  Inft.  60. 

By  magna  charta,  9  Hen.  III.  c.  30.  merchants  may 
buy  and  fell  by  the  ancient  and  right  cuftoms.  See 
%  Inft.  58. 

The  ancient  accounting  for  cuftoms,  Stat,  de  Scac. 
51  Hen.  lll.ftat.  5.  /  6. 

The  cuftoms  upon  wine,  cloth,  &c.  fufpended,  Stat,  de 
Stanndford.     1  Edw.  II. 

Credit  (hall  be  given  to  merchants  papers  for  the  value 
of  his  goods.     27  Edw.  III.  ftat.  2.  cap.  26. 
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No  matter  (hall  lofe  his  (hip  for  a  trifle  not  cuftorned 
without  his  knowledge.     38  Edw.  III.  c.  8. 

No  cuftomer  or  comptroller  (hall  have  (hips,  or  meddle 
with  the  freight,  14  Rich.  2.  c.  10.  or  keep  wharfs  or 
taverns.     20  Hen.  VI.  c.  5. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  (hall  have  their  offices  at  will. 
14  Riih.  II.  c.  10.  17  Rich.  II.  c.  5.  I  Hen.  IV.  c.  13. 
31  Hen.  VI.  c.  5. 

Cuftomers  and  comptrollers  (hall  refide  upon  their 
offices,  and  not  make  deputies.  I  Hen.  IV.  cap.  13. 
4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20. 

Ships  (hall  be  laden  and  difcharged  in  the  great  ports, 
and  not  in  creeks.     4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20. 

The  fearchers  (hall  refide  on  their  office,  and  make 
no  deputy,  nor  take  more  fees  than  (hall  be  appointed. 
4  Hen.  IV.  c.  21. 

No  common  hoftiler  (hall  be  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms. 
II  Hen.  IV.  c.  2. 

The   officers  (hall  not  be  abfent  above  three  weeks. 

13  Hen.  IV.  c.  5. 

Officers  concealing  the  monies  received,  to  forfeit  treble 
value.     3  Hen.  VI.  c .  3.     18  Eliz.  c.  9.  /.  5. 

Shall  give  difcharges  for  cuftoms  paid.  11  Hen.  VI. 
c.  15.  _ 

Sealing  blank  cocquets  prohibited.     11  Hen.  VI.  c.  16. 

Officers  not  to  have  (hips,  wharfs,  or  taverns.  2  H.  VI. 
cap.5. 

Goods  imported  into  Wales,  and  thence  into  England, 
without  paying  cuftoms,  forfeited.     20  Hen.  VI.  cap.  7. 

Penalty  of  forty  pounds  on  officers  diftraining  (hips  or 
goods  unduly.     28  Hen.  VI.  c.  5. 

Offices  how  to  be  granted,  31  Hen.  VI.  c.  5. 

Subfidies  granted  to  the  king  for  life.  12  Edw.  4.  c.  3. 
6  Hen.  VIII.  ,:.  14. 

One  man's  goods  not  to  be  entered  in  another's  name. 
3  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  repealed,   1  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 

Certificate  to  be  made  of  goods  removed  to  another 
port.     3  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.     11  Hen.  VII.  cap.  VI. 

No  common  officer  in  a  borough  to  be  a  cuftomer. 
3  Hen.  VII.  c.y. 

No  alien  made  denizen  {hall  pay  alien's  cuftom.  I 
Hen.  VII.  c.  2.  II  Hen.  VII.  c.  14.  22  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  8. 

One  Englifliman  may  enter  goods  in  another  Englilh- 
man's  name.  1  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  but  not  to  defraud  the 
king  of  his  cuftoms.     2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  22. 

Subjects  fworn  to  foreign  princes  to  pay    as  aliens. 

14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 

Returning  to  be  reftored,  and  have  a  writ  out  of  chan- 
cery.     14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  fell.  3. 

Penalty  on  officers  giving  falfe  certificates.    33  H.  VIII. 

Cuftomable  goods  to  be  laden  and  landed  in  the  day- 
time, and  in  an  open  place.     1  Eliz.  c.  II. 

Penalty  on  officers  concealing  offences.     1  Eliz.  c.  II. 

f-,7- 

This  ait  not  to  prejudice  certain  Welch  counties, 
I  Eliz.  c.  11.  feli.  12. 

Grant  of  the  fubfidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  12 
Car.  II.  c.  4. 

Rates  on  merchandize.     12  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

Appropriation  of  duties  to  aggregate  and  general  funds. 
I  Geo.  I.  c.  12.     3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.     12  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

Goods  which  may  be  exported.  12  Car.  II.  c.  4. 
/  10. 

Divers  goods  imported  in  foreign  (hips  deemed  aliens 
goods.     12Car.II.  c.  18.  /  11. 

Penalty  on  officers  of  cuftoms  allowing  privilege  to  (hips 
unduly.     12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /  9. 

A  duty  on  French  (hips.      12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /  17. 

A  warrant  of  affiftance  to  be  granted  to  fearch  for  un- 
cuftomed  goods.     12  Car.  II.  c.  19. 

For  preventing  frauds  in  the  cuftoms.  1 3  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  11. 

*No  (hips  (hall  be  above  three  days  in  coming  from 
Gravefend.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II.  f.  2. 

Ships  not  to  take  on  board  goods  outward  bound  before 
entry.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II.  /.  3. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  fearch  (hips.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  f.  11.  /  4, 
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The  penalty  of  abufing  officers.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
e.  H./.6. 

Foreign  built  fhips  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  Englifh. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  n.  /.  6. 

Goods  not  to  be  landed  or  water  borne  but  in  prefence 
of  an  officer.  Nor  carried  coaftwife  without  a  cocquet. 
13  and  14  Car,  II.  c.  11.  f.  7.  Theking  to  appoint 
ports  for  landing.     Ibid.  f.  14. 

Officers,  where  difabled.-  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11. 
/  8.     4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /.  23. 

There  fhall  be  no  party  jury  in  caufes  of  the  cufioms. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ir.  f.  11. 

Penalty  on  officers  guilty  of  bribery,  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  II.  /  19.  Penalty  on  perfons  offering  bribe, 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  /  24. 

Goods  not  to  be  brought  from  the  Netherlands  or  Ger- 
many.    13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  /  23. 

Penalty  on  French  fhips  not  paying  duty.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  11.  /-24. 

For   the   rating  of  vinegar,   perry,  rape,  and  cyder. 

13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  25. 

Defendants  may  have  commiffion  to  examine  witnefTes 
beyond  fea.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  n.  /  29. 

Penalties  of   extortion.      13  and  14  Car.   II.    c.  11. 

/34- 

Duty  on  fmall  fhips  going  to  the  Mediterranean.    13  and 

14  Cor.  II.  c.  11.  /.  35. 

Veflels  of  fifh  excepted.     13  and    14  Car.  II.   c.  11. 

/•  36- 

Penalty  for  refilling  officers  of  the  cujloms.     15  Car.  II. 

c.  7.  /  19. 

Aliens    duties    taken    off   from   native  commodities. 

15  Car.  II.  c.  6. 

The  impoft  1690  laid.  2  Will,  and  Mar.  >?«/.  2. 
c.  4. 

The  impoft  1690  continued  and  made  perpetual  by 
9  Ann.  c.  21-.  and  3  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  and  part  of  the  South- 
Sea  fund* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  a£t  2  Will,  and  Mar, 
Jlat.  2.  c.  4.  there  fhall  be  an  officer  in  London  to  receive 
the  monies*  2  Will,  and  Mar.  fiat.  2.  r.  10.  feci.  20. 
Officers  fees  for  extraordinary  attendance.  6  and  7 
Will.  III.  <:.  7.  /  14. 

The  impoft  1692  continued  and  made  perpetual  by 
9  Ann.  c.  21.  and  3  Geo.  I.  f.  9.  and  part  of  South-Sea 
fund. 

Notice  to  be  given  of  importing  alamodes.  4  Will. 
and  Mar.  c.  5.  /.  14. 

Penalties  on  infuring  prohibited  or  unaccuftomed  goods 

4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  15.  /  14. 

Commiffioners  to  be  fworn  before  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer.     6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.l.f.  5. 

Any  one  may  fue  for  penalty  of  infuring  uncuftomed 
goods.     8  and  9  Will.  3.  c.  36. 

How  debentures  are  to  be  allowed,  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
10./.    12. 

Additional  duty  on  French  goods,  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  20.  /  3.  Made  perpetual,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  and  part 
of  aggregate  fund. 

The  new  fubfidy  and  other  duties  granted  to  king  Wil- 
liam for  life,  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  23.  Drawback  on 
plantation  fugar,  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  23.  /  8,  9. 
2.  Ann.  c.  9.  feci.  3. 

Continued  1  Geo.  III.  fiat.  1.  during  his  majefty's  life, 
towards  civil  lift,  and  made  part  of  aggregate  fund. 

The  export  duties  upon  woollen  manufactures,  corn, 
&c.  taken  away.     11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  20. 

The  one  third  fubfidy  granted.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9. 

The  duties,  2  Ann.  c.  9.  made  perpetual,  and  part  of 
the  aggregate  fund.     I  Geo.  I.  c.   12.     3  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 

5  Geo.  2.  c.  3. 

The  two  third  fubfidy  granted.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5. 
Made   perpetual,    and    part   of   the  aggregate  fund,   by 

7  Ann.  c.  7.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  12,  &c. 

Laws  of  the  cujloms  extended  to  Scotland.  6  Ann. 
c.  26.  /.  17. 

Forfeiture  of  treble  value  a  gainft  perfons  to  whofe 
hands  uncuftomed  or  prohibited  goods  fhall  come.  8  Ann. 
c.  7.  /..17. 

Claimers  of  feized  goods  to  give  fecurity  for  cofts. 

8  Ann.  c.  7.  /  63. 
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Forfeiture  of  double  drawback  on  perfons  to  whofe 
hands  certificate  goods  fhall  come.     %  Ann.  c.  13./  16. 

Continuance  of  the  officers  fees.     8  Ann.  c.  13.  f.  26. 

Penalty  on  officers  imbezzling  goods.  &  Ann.  c.  t7. 
/27. 

Head  officers  of  cufioms,  excife,  and  ftamps,  perpe- 
tuated.    9  Ann.  c.  21.  /.  12. 

Deputations  of  the  officers  do  not  ceafe  by  the  death  or 
removal  of  the  commiffioners.     1 2  Ann. fiat.  2.  c.  8.  /  13. 

Uncuftomed  goods  that  have  been  warehoufed  twelve 
months  to  be  publickly  fold.     12  Ann.  fiat.  2.  c.  8.  /  11. 

Drawbacks  to  continue  as  long  as  duties.  3  Geo.  I. 
c.  7./ 40. 

Rum  not  to  be  imported  in  cafks  of  lefs  than  twenty 
gallons.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1.  feci.  2.     27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  4. 

Penalty  on  taking  in  goods  at  fea  to  be  run.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  11./ 4. 

Certificate  to  be  produced  from  Ireland  of  the  landing 
of  goods.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  n.  f.  5. 

Forfeiture  on  landing  prohibited  or  certificate  goods. 
5  Geo.  I.  c .  1 1 .  /  6. 

Package  of  certificate  goods  not  to  be  opened  in  port. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  ii.  /.  7. 

Officers  may  enter  fhips  of  fifty  tons  hovering  on  the 
coaft,  &c.  .  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  /.  8. 

Penalty  on  collufive  feizures.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  /  24. 

In  trial  relating  to  cufiom  and  excife,  evidence  may  be 
given  of  an  officer's  authority,  &c.  as  of  a  fa£t.  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  /.  24.      II  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  /  32. 

Refilling  officers  to  the  number  of  eight,  to  be  tran- 
fported.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  24.  To  the  number  of  five. 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  6. 

Officers  may  Hop  and  warehoufe  cullomable  goods  till 
claimed.     6  Geo.  1.  c.  21.  /  39. 

Where  claimer,  intitled  to  cofts.    6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  fi  4-1- 

Time  for  exporting  imported  goods  enlarged  to  three 
years.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  10. 

The  export  duites  on  goods  of  Britifh  product,  except 
allum,  &c.  taken  off.     8  Geo.  1.  c.  15.  /  7. 

Dying  drugs  may  be  imported  free.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  15. 

A  duty  on  dying  drugs  exported.     oGeo.l.   c.i^.f.it. 
The  rates  on  beavers  fkins  leffened.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  15. 

/•  13- 

The  duty  on  pepper  reduced.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  f.  15. 

Duties  on  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  afcertained. 
8  Geo.  1.  c.  15.  /  17. 

Boats  on  the  Thames,  &c.  with  more  than  four  oars  to 
be  forfeited.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  3. 

Penalty  on  receiving  run  goods.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  iS.f.  10. 

A  capias  to  go  in  the  firft  inftance  againft  runners  of 
goods.     8  Geo.  1.  c.  18.  f  15. 

Seizures  of  fmall  fhips,  horfes,  &c.  may  be  proceeded 
on  by  juftices  of  peace.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  16. 

Goods  unlhipped  from  coafting  veflels  before  the  coc- 
quet produced,  &c.  forfeited.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  iS.  f.  18. 

Foreign  goods  unlhipped  without  the  prefence  of  an 
officer,   forfeited.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  18. 

Additional  duty  on  apples.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  20.  f.  46. 
II  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  /  11.     10  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  1. 

Purchafe  of  wool-key  for  the  cuftom  houfe.  8  Geo.  I. 
c.  31. 

The  cufioms  in  England  and  Scotland  may  be  put  under 
one  or  two  commiffions.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 

Foreign  goods  carried  coaftwife,  otherwife  than  by  cer- 
tificate, forfeited.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  8. 

Goods  unrated,  before  rated  in  a  new  book.  1 1  Geo.  I. 
c.  7. 

Officers  may  purchafe  goods  at  ten  per  cent,  above  the 
importer's  rate.     1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  f.  8. 

Penalty  of  concealing  run  goods.     11  Geo.  I.  c.  30. 

Run  goods  offered  to  fale  may  be  feized  by  any  perfon. 

11  Geo.  I.  c.  3.  f.  18. 

Run  goods  fold  may  be  feited  by  the  feller,  ir  Geo.  I. 
c.  30.  /  20. 

Condemned  tea,  coffee,  &c.  how  to  be  fold.  12  Geo.  I. 
c.  28.  /  1. 

No  officer  of  cufioms  or  excife  to  deal  in  tea,  coffee, 
brandy,  &c.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  20.  f.  7. 

The  onus  probandi  to  lie  on  the  claimer  of  foreign  goods. 

12  Geo.  I.  c.  2S.  f.  S. 

No 
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Condemned  fliips  may  be  ufed  by  officers  of  cujioms,  &c. 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /.  14. 

The  juftices  to  caufe  feizures  to  be  appraifed.     12  Geo.  1. 

<:•  28. /.  16.  ,  ,        ., 

Officers  impowered  to  open  the  package  of  certificate 
goods.     12  Geo.  I.  f.  28.  /  17. 

Certificate  goods  (hipped  without  warrant  or  prefence  of 
an  officer,  forfeited.     12  Geo.  I.  r.  28.  f.  18. 

Warehoufed  goods  to  be  fold,  unlefs  the  duties  be  paid, 
&c.  within  fix  months.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /.  19. 

No  drawback  to  be  allowed  for  tobacco,  or  other  foreign 
commodities  to  be  exported  to  the  Ifle  of  Man.  12  Geo.  I. 
C.  28.  /.  21. 

Perfons  in  prifon  for  frauds  relating  to  the  cujtoms  or 
excife,  to  plead  within  one  term,  otherwife  judgment. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  /  27. 

None  but  the  attorney  general  or  officers  to  file  informa- 
tions relating  to  the  cujtoms  or  excife.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 

'  Aft  of   indemnity  for   offences  againft   the  laws   of 
cujioms  and  excife.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.     18  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 

Perfons  deemed  fmugglers,  and  the  penalty  on  fuch. 
tGeo.  II.  c.  35.  /  13. 

Perfons  loitering  near  the  coaft,  &c.  to  run  goods,  to 
be  imprifoned.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  18. 

Tea,  brandy,  &c.  offered  to  fale,  may  be  flopped. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  20. 

Penalties  on  carrying  run  goods.     9  G«.  II.  r.  35.7.  21. 

Tea  or  brandy  in  fmall  parcels  may  be  feized  on  board 
hovering  fhips  within  two  leagues  of  the  coaft.  9  Geo.  II. 
c   7?.  f.  22. 

'  Foreign  goods  unfhipped  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coaft  forfeited.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /.  23 

Penalty  of  bribing  officers,  &c.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  24. 

Concealed  goods  not  reported,  forfeited.  9  G«.  II. 
c.  35.  /  27. 

Forcibly  obftrudYing  officers  on  fhip-board,  tranfporta- 
tion.     9  Geo.  II.  c  35.  /  28. 

Officers  may  fearch  coafting  fliips.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

/  35- 

In  trials  of  feizures,  the  regularity  of  the  feizure  fliall 

be  admitted.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  27. 

Officers  may  oppofe  force  by  force.     9  Geo.  II.  e.  35. 

Drawback  on  exporting  foreign  paper  taken. 
c.  27.  /4- 

Duty  on  foreign  oyfters.     10  G«>.  II.  c.  30. 

Claimers  of   feized  fhips  to    give  fecurity 
15  Geo.  II.  <.  31.  /  7. 

Foreign  goods  may  be  taken  out  of  warehoufes  and  re- 
frefhed.     16  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  /  8. 

Glafs-beads  to  pay  as  great  bugles.     17  Geo.  II.  c.  31. 

Smugglers  before  the  ift.  of  May,  1745*  indemnified. 
i2Geo.ll.  c.  28.  /.i. 

Perfons  charged  with  being  armed  and  affembled  for  the 
running  of  goods,  &c.  and  not  furrendering  purfuant  to 
order  of  council,  attainted  of  felony.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  23.     (Continued  by  4  Geo.  III.  r.  12.) 

Order  for  futrender  to  be  publifhed  in  the  Gazette. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  /.  2. 

Harbouring  offenders,  tranfportation.    19  Geo.  11.  e.  34. 

/  3- 

Damage  forcibly  done  to  cuftom-houfe  officers,  &c.  to 

be  made  good  by  hundred.     19  Geo.  II.  e.  34.  /.  6. 
Reward  of  difcovering  accomplices.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 

Offenders  againft  the  cujioms  indemnified  on  condition  of 
entring  on  board  his  majefty's  fhips.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 
f.  13.     30  Geo.  II.  f.  29. 

On  information  for  feizures,  the  perfon  who  feized  the 
goods  not  to  pay  cofts,  if  there  was  a  probable  caufe  : 
and  in  actions,  &c.  for  the  feizure,  the  defendant  excufed 
from  cofts,  if  probable  caufe.-    19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  /  16. 

All  offences  againft  the  laws  of  the  cujioms,  and  all 
monies  arifing  from  any  cujioms,  &c.  excepted  out  of 
general  pardon.     20  Geo.  II.  c.  52.  /  28,  39. 

The  laft  fubfidy  of  poundage  granted.     21  Geo.  II.  c.  2. 

Drawback  on  fugar  refined  in  Great-Britain  and  ex- 
ported.     21  Geo  II.  c.  2.  /  7.      32  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  /  8. 

Candles,  foap,  and  ftarch,  to  be  imported  in  package  of 
two  hundred  weight  at  Ieaft      23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /.  27. 

No  fpirituous  liquors  imported  in  cafks  lefs  than  lixty 
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gallons  to  be  entered  for  exportation.     28  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
Tea   above   fix   pounds   in    Britifh    fhips  come   from 
abroad,  and  not  employed  by  the  Eaft-India  company, 
forfeited.     28  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

Smugglers  indemnified  from  offences  before  the  ift.  of 
May,  1757,  on  entring  to  ferve  as  failors.  30  Geo.  II. 
c.  29. 

Additional  fubfidy  1759.     32  Geo.  II.  c.  10. 
Allowance  to  the  importer  of  tobacco.      32  Geo.  II. 
c.  10.    f.  4. 

VeiTels  or  good3  to  be  publickly  fold,  after  condem- 
nation, at  fuch  places  as  commiffioners  fliall  appoint. 
3  Geo.  III.  c.  T2.. 

For  cujioms  on  particular  commodities,  fee  the  refpec- 
tive  heads. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  cujioms  which  are  too  tedi- 
ous, we  may  fee  what  amaze  our  merchants  muft  be  in 
about  them,  when  they  come  to  their  computation.  If 
likewife  we  confider  the  many  exceptions,  and  exceptions 
from  exceptions  ;  the  many  regulations,  and  regulations 
of  regulations,  for  collecting  thofe  cujioms,  we  muft  con- 
clude it  no  eafy  matter  for  any  merchant  to  be  mafler  of 
this  branch  of  his  bufinefs,  if  he  be  what  we  call  a 
general  merchant. 

Perfons  defirous  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  calculating  the  duties  of  cujioms  may  fee  them  as  they 
are  reprefented  in  Saxby,  the  beft  book  of  rates  at  prefent 
extant. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  is  a  houfe  in  feveral  cities  and 
port-towns,  as  London,  &c.  where  the  king's  cujioms  are 
received,  and  all  bufinefs  relating  thereunto  tranfacled. 
See  12  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

CUTLER.  The  bufinefs  of  the  cutler  is  forging, 
tempering,  and  mounting  all  forts  of  knives,  forks,  razors, 
fciffars,  lheers,  &c.  1  he  cutlers  in  London  keep  fhop. 
It  is  a  trade  which  affords  large  profits  to  the  mafter,  who 
may  fet  up  with  fifty  pounds,  though  he  may  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  encreafe  his  flock  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
value.  The  journeymen  earn  the  common  wages  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  {hillings  a  week  :  and  the  matters  take 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice.  As  this 
bufinefs  does  not  require  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
flrength,  a  boy  of  the  ordinary  growth  may  be  bound  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  his  education  may 
be  as  mean  as  that  of  any  other  mechanic;  but  if  he  is  to 
ferve  in  the  fhop,  writing  a  good  hand,  and  the  knowledge 
of  accompts,  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary. 
CYDER.     See  Cider. 

CYPRESS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  tall  tree,  covered 
all  over,  almoft  from  the  ground,  wish  (lender  branches, 
growing  clofc  together,  making  the  tree  have  a  pyramidi- 
cal  (hape. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  compact  and  heavy,  and 
its  fmell  refembles  that  of  fantal.  It  fcarce  ever  rots, 
decays,  or  is  worm  eaten,  for  which  reafon  the  ancients 
ufed  it  to  make  ftatues  of  their  gods. 

CYPRUS  maintains  hardly  any  trade  with  the  Europe- 
ans, except  with  the  products  and  manuftures  of  the  ifle. 
Its  extent  and  the  fertility  of  its  foil  enable  it  to  furnifti 
commerce  largely  ;  particularly  with  cottons  and  filk, 
which  are  cultivated  almoft  every  where.  The  cottons  in 
wool  or  thread  are  efteemed  the  beft  and  fined  in  all  the 
Levant  ;  the  country  between  Nicofia  and  Famagoufta, 
and  about  Paphos  and  Limipo,  are  the  parts  in  the  ifiand 
that  produce  molt. 

The  filks  are  alfo  gathered,  and  the  filk-worms  bred  in 
fome  villages,  fubjedt  to  the  magiftracy  of  the  two  laft 
mentioned  cities  ;  but  the  beft  and  greateft  quantity  is 
made  in  the  village  Cyteree,  though  none  are  held  in  an 
equal  degree  of  goodnefs  with  the  cottons. 

The  wools,  wine,  galls,  fome  medicinal  drugs,  red, 
yellow,  green  and  greyifli  earths  or  boles  ;  (luffs  and 
dimities  are  the  other  merchandizes  of  the  ifle,  to  which  we 
think  ought  to  be  added  as  one,  the  ortolans,  which  come  here 
in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  natives  pickle  them  ;  and,  be- 
fides  what  they  confume  on  the  ifland,  the  Venetians  ex- 
port upwards  of  a  thoufand  fmall  barrels  annually. 

Some  few  bales  of  cloth,  paper,  caps,  and  fome  verdi- 
greafe  are  the  only  goods  imported  there,  which  occafion 
the  major  part  of  the  return  to  be  paid  for  in  money,  and  the 
moft  advantageous  fpecie  for  this  purpofe,  are  the  Mexican 
and  Seville  dollars. 

D- 
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DThe  fourth  letter  of  the  Englifh,  and  moft  other 
alphabets,  is  a  numeral  letter  fignifying  five 
1  hundred  ;  becaufe  in  the  Gothic  characters  it  is 
half  the  M,  which  imports  a  thoufand. 

DAALDER,  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  pieces  of 
thirty  fols,  coined  by  them,  and  which  are  worth  one  flo- 
rin, or  guilder  and  half.  They  are  alfo  coined  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  called  daalders  lups,  or  lubs,  of  two  marks  lubs 
each.     See  Coin. 

DAEZAJ1E,  a  filver  coin,  current  in  Perfia,  being 
worth  five  mamoudis,  and  two  of  them  make  the  hafaer 
denarie. 

DALLE,  a  nominal  money,  ufed  in  keeping  books  of 
account  in  many  cities  of  Germany :  it  is  worth  thirty- 
two  fols  lubs,  which  make  forty  French  fols  ;  the  fol  lubs 
being  fomewhat  more  than  the  fol  tournois. 

DALLER,  a  German  word,  fignifying  a  crown-piece, 
a  kind  of  filver  coin.  It  is  alfo  a  money  of  account,  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  at  Augfburg  and 
Bolzano.     See  Dollar  and  Coin. 

DALMATIA,  is  fituated  along  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic- 
Sea,  or  Gulph  of  Venice,  having  Albania  on  the  fouth- 
eaft,  Bofnia  on  the  north-eaft,  Morlachia  on  the  north- 
weft,  and  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the  fouth- weft.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  near  two  hundred  miles;  but  its  greateft 
breadth  is  not  above  forty-five.  The  foil  is  in  fome  parts 
mountainous,  but  otherwife  very  fruitful,  producing  corn, 
wine,  oil,  honey,  and  wax. 

This  country  is  at  prefent  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 
Venetian  Dalmatia,  Turkifh  Dalmatia,  and  the  republic 
of  Ragufa.  The  places  of  any  note  in  it  for  commerce, 
including  the  adjacent  iflands,  are,  I.  Spalato,  one  of  the 
fea-ports,  with  a  very  capacious  and  fafe  harbour,  where 
the  Turkifh  caravans  unload  their  merchandize  for  Venice. 
It  has  a  fine  lazaretto  for  fhips  that  perform  quarentine. 

2.  Cephalonia,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  the  Venetians 
have  in  this  fea.  It  is  very  fertile,  efpecially  in  red  wines, 
excellent  mufcadine  raifins  and  currants,  and  delicate  oil ; 
wherein  all  the  people  here  carry  on  a  very  advantageous 
traffic,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  its  fpacious  port,  well 
fheltered  on  all  fides,  though  not  good  for  anchoring  of 
fhipping.  3.  Corfu,  the  next  confiderable  ifland  on  this 
coaft  for  bignefs,  but  much  more  for  its  wealth  and  popu- 
loufnefs.  It  furniihes  Venice  with  vaft  quantities  of  fait, 
and  is,  befides,  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and 
all  forts  of  fruits,  and  trees  for  timber,  efpecially  cedar. 

3.  Zant,  another  ifland  on  the  fouth-fide  of  Cephalonia, 
fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  moft 
delicious  fruits,  efpecially  the  mufcadine  grapes,  and  many 
other  commodities,  on  which  account,  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
golden  ifland  to  the  Venetians.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch 
have  here  a  factory  and  conful,  and  a  number  of  mer- 
chants and  factors  for  the  ftaple  commodities  of  this  place, 
raifins  and  currants,  which  are  very  fine  and  cheap  ;  but 
our  nation  is  efteemed  the  greateft  promoter  of  that  trade, 
as  they  confume  more  of  that  commodity  than  perhaps 
half  of  Europe  befides ;  which  is  a  great  difadvantage  to 
thefe  kingdoms.  4.  Ragujian  Dalmatia,  lying  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  partly  ifland  and  peninfula,  and  partly  on  the  main- 
land of  Dalmatia.  The  country  is  about  fixty  miles  long, 
but  not  proportioaably  broad.    The  foil  is  not  oyer- fruitful ; 
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but  the  country  is  pretty  populous,  and  has  a  free  trade,  as 
well  among  the  Turks  as  Chriftians.  This  trade,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  among  the  Turks,  who  are  their  friends 
and  protectors. 

DAMAGES,  on  goods  imported,  except  tobacco  and 
wines,  are  to  be  adjufted  by  two  indifferent  merchants 
upon  oath  ;  to  be  chofen  by  the  principal  officers,  &c.  Set 
Allowance,  and  Debentures. 

DAMAN,  is  feated  in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges,  and  on  the  gulph  of  Cambaye,  between  Surate 
and  Bacaim,  from  which  it  is  equally  diftant ;  its  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  goodnefs  of  its  fortrefs,  as  alfo  the  importance 
of  the  trade  carried  on  here,  make  the  Portugueze  regard  it 
better  than  any  other  place  they  have  remaining  in  India, 
although  the  bufinefs  of  Bagaim  hardly  yields  to  this;  yet 
that  of  both,  as  well  as  of  Diu,  is  confiderably  decayed, 
fince  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  other  nations  of  Europe, 
have  brought  Surate  into  fuch  reputation ;  and  fince  the 
Portugueze  loft,  as  one  may  fay,  the  empire  of  India,  of 
which  they  had  pofleflion  for  an  age. 

Daman,  Bacaim,  Diu,  and  Chaoul,  are  four  maritime 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  Gufurate;  but  all  four  apper- 
taining to  the  Portugueze  :  they  were  alfo  matters  of  Bom- 
bay, between  Daman  and  Chaoul ;  but  yielded  it  up  to  the 
Englifh  in  the  year  1662,  in  favour  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween king  Charles  II.  and  Catharine,  infanta  of  Portu- 
gal :  it  is  a  very  good  port,  and  as  fecure  a  one  as  any  on 
the  coaft. 

DAMASK,  a  filk  fluff,  with  a  raifed  pattern,  fo  as  that 
which  hath  the  right  fide  of  the  damajk  is  that  which  hath 
the  flowers  raifed  and  fattined. 

Chinefe,  or  India,  dama/ks,  are  feven,  eleven,  and  twelve 
ells  in  length,  and  from  three-eighths  to  feven-fixteenths 
wide.  They  are  called  Chinefe,  becaufe  for  the  moft  part 
coming  from  thence ;  and  India  damajks,  becaufe  bougnc 
of  the  Indians  by  the  company's  factors.  They  are  of  va- 
rious colours. 

There  is  a  fluff  in  France,  and  fome  places  of  Flanders, 
called  the  caffart  damajk,  made  in  imitation  of  the  true 
damajk,  but  having  the  woof  of  hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread, 
wool,  or  cotton.  Some  hav°  the  warp  and  woof  of 
thread  ;  others  are  all  thread,  both  warp  and  woof,  and 
others  again  all  of  wool.  They  are  made  of  three  fizes, 
being  either  one-fixteenth  lefs  than  half-ell,  or  full  half-ell, 
or  half-ell  one-fixteenth  wide. 

DAMASKEENING,  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work ;  and, 
accordingly,  by  the  Italians,  called  by  the  fame  name  as 
Mofaic,  viz.  Taufia.  It  is  properly  the  art  or  act  of 
adorning  iron,  fteel,  &c.  by  making  incifions  therein,  and 
filling  them  up  with  gold  or  filver  wire.  It  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  enriching  fword-blades,  guards,  and  gripes,  lock  or 
piftols,  '&c.  Its  name  (hews  the  phce  of  its  origin, 
or  at  leaft  the  place  where  it  has  been  pradtifed  in  the 
greateft  perfection,  viz.  the  city  of  Damafcus  in  Syria. 
M.  Felibien'  attributes  the  perfecting  of  this  art  to  his  coun- 
tryman, Curfinet,  who  wrought  under  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  IV. 

DAMASCUS  Steel,  is  a  very  fine  kind  of  fteel,  made 
at  Damafcus,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  remarkable 
for  its  excellent  temper. 

Some 
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Some  authors  fay,  that  it  is  brought  from  the  kingdom 
of  Golconda,  in.  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  the  method  of 
tempering  with  allum  was  firft  invented,  and  which  the 
Europeans  have  never  been  able  to  imitate. 

DAMASSE',  'bf  -petite  venife,  a  kind  of  wrought  linen 
made  in  Flanders,  fo  called  from  the  fafhion  of  its  large 
flowers,  fomething  like  thofe  of  damafks  :  it  is  ufed  chiefly 
for  tables.  A  table-cloth  and  a  dozen  napkins  of  this  fort 
is  called  a  damaik-fervice.  There  is  alfo  a  filk  ftufF  fo 
called,  which  looks  like  a  damafk  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  is  plain. 

DANK,  or  Danek,  a  fmall  filvcr  coin,  current  in 
Perfia,  and  fome  places  of  Arabia;  it  weighs  one-fixth  of 
a  drachm,  and  has  its  correfpondent  value. 

Dank  is  alfo  a  fmall  weight  ufed  by  the  Arabians,  for 
precious  ftones,  and  drugs  employed  in  medicinal  compofi- 
tions  ;  it  is  one-fixth  part  of  the  Arabian  drachm,  or  eight 
French  grains. 

DANTZICK,  is  of  all  the  cities  feated  on  the  Baltic- 
Sea,  that  where  the  greateft  bufinefs  is  tranfafted.  The 
Viftula,  on  whofe  borders  it  is  built,  near  a  league  from 
its  mouth,  conveys  to  it  all  the  merchandizes  of  Poland, 
whofe  richeft  palatinates  this  river  waihes  for  more  than  a 
hundred  leagues  in  its  courfe,  and  ferves  to  tranfport  in  re- 
turn thofe  foreign  ones  with  which  its  warehoufes  are  al- 
ways well  flocked.  Ships  drawing  more  than  eight  feet 
water  cannot  get  up  to  the  canal,  running  from  the  Viftula 
to  the  city,  fo  that  if  they  draw  more,  they  muft  be 
lightened  in  the  road,  (which  is  an  excellent  one)  and  carry 
the  part  of  the  cargo  fo  taken  out  in  boats. 

The  magazines  for  grain  eftabliflied  at  Dantzici  in  an 
ifland,  partly  formed  by  the  Viftula's  channel,  are  very  fa- 
mous in  all  Europe,  and  they  certainly  deferve  it,  if  there 
is  no  exaggeration  in  the  aflerting,  that  they  annually  fup- 
ply  foreigners  with  Soo,ooo  ton  of  wheat.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege of  the  burghers,  that  they  only  are  permitted  to  pur- 
chafe  the  Polanders  wheat,  when  once  brought  into  their 
city  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  obliged  to  take  all 
that  comes  in,  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  magiftrates.  Strangers 
here  are  fubject  to  the  inconvenience,  as  at  Koniglberg,  of 
being  debarred  the  liberty  to  fend  their  goods  within  land, 
or  fell  them  to  any  others  than  the  citizens ;  but  the 
hardship  is  fomething  alleviated  here,  by  the  permiffion  to 
houfe  them  till  a  favourable  opportunity  offers  for  their 
difpofal. 

The  loadings  of  the  Englifli,  French,  and  Dutch  (hips 
for  this  city,  confift  of  a  quantity  of  cloths  and  filks, 
fpice,  dying  woods,  drugs  for  that  ufe,  and  medicines, 
Italian  cremor  tartari,  fugar,  oil,  paper,  all  forts  of  hides, 
fait,  wine,  and  French  brandy. 

Wheat  and  other  grain,  as  already  obferved,  are  the 
principal  exports  from  Dantzick ;  here  are,  however,  many 
other  goods,  that  this  place  fumiflies  trade  with,  of  which 
the  moft  confiderable  are,  fhips  malts,  oak  and  deal  for 
carpentry,  flax,  pot-afties,  weed-aflies,  honey,  wax,  tallow, 
fteel,  iron,  copper,  lead,  falt-petre,  pitch,  yellow  amber, 
beeves,  hides,  (kins,  wool,  and  Poland-falt,  when  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch  cannot  have  this  commodity  from  France. 

DATES,  the  fruit  of  the  greater  palm-tree,  are  of  the 
Ihape  of  an  acorn,  but  bigger,  and  contain,  under  a  thin 
yellow  (kin,  a  pulp  of  a  fweetifh  flimy  tafte,  and  under 
this  a  long,  hard  kernel,  with  a  furrow  running  its  whole 
length.  Dates  are  to  be  chofen  large,  yellow,  with  few 
wrinkles,  plump,  flelhy,  of  a  whitifh  colour  towards  the 
kernel,  and  of  a  vinous  tafte. 

DAVIS'j  Streights.  Whale-fins,  &c.  or  fifli  caught  in 
Davis's  Streights,  may  be  imported  by  Britifh  fubjefts. 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  f.  7.     See  Groenland  and  Whales. 

DAUPHINE'.  This  province  of  France  beingdivided 
into  mountains  and  plains,  the  productions  correl'pond  to 
this  diverfity  of  foil  and  fituation.  The  mountains  produce 
firs,  and  other  trees  proper  for  marine  ufes,  and  cover  fe- 
veral  forts  of  minerals  and  metals;  and  the  rivers  that  rife 
and  flow  from  them  turn  many  mills  of  forges  and  foun- 
deries,  for  carrying  on  diverfe  works  of  iron^  fteel,  copper, 
and  lead,  according  to  the  different  fpecies  of  metals,  caft 
and  wrought  here.  The  principal  iron  mine  is  in  the 
mountain  of  Allevard,  fix  leagues  from  Grenoble,  being 
of  an  excellent  quality,  foft,  eafy  to  forge  and  file,  with- 
out flaw.  The  copper-mines  are  in  the  mountain  of  Cloche, 
and  thofe  of  lead  in  the  Gape-cois,  near  the  cave  of  the 
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Arnauds,  and  at  the  village  of  Argentieres,  four  leagues 
from  Briancon.  In  the  territory  of  Belles  there  are  dates ; 
in  that  of  Larnage  a  mine  of  vitriol  and  copperas,  and 
another  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  worked  up  at  Tain ;  Ce- 
zanne and  Ceftiers,  in  the  Brianconnois,  produce  chalk; 
and  feveral  parts  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Dauphini,  coal 
and  falt-petre.  The  manufactures,  which  thefe  different 
metals  and  minerals  occafion  and  maintain,  are  fpread 
through  the  whole  province.  Steel  is  made  at  Rives- 
Moirans,Voiron,  Beaumont-Furent,Tulins,  BeaucroifTant, 
Chabons,  and  Vienne.  The  iron  is  forged  at  St.  Hugon, 
Hurtiers,  Thois,  Allevard,  Laval,  Goncelin,  la  Combe, 
Vriage,  Revel,  des  Portes,  St.  Gervais,  and  Royans ;  and 
fcythes  and  fickles  are  made  at  Voiron  and  Viziles ;  fword- 
blades  at  Rives,  Beaucroiffant,  Tulins,  Voiron,  Beaumont- 
Furent,  but,  above  all,  at  Vienne:  in  fine,  there  are  copper- 
forges  at  thefe  laft-mentioned  places,  Tulins,  Voiron,  and 
Beaucroiffant  j  and  the  vitriol  and  the  other  minerals  3re 
prepared  in  the  fabrics  andlaboratories  of  Allevard,  Laval, 
la  Cloche,  L'Argentieres,  Lefchet,  Bauriere,  and  Larnage. 
Thefe  are  the  produfts  of  the  hilly  parts,  and  we  will  now 
defcend  to  the  plains,  where  we  may  find  growing  in  their 
proper  feafons,  hemp,  corn,  and  mulberry-trees,  for  the 
nouriihment  of  filk-worms.  The  linen  manufactures  of 
the  former,  are  at  St.  John-Cremiere,  la  Tour-du-Pin, 
Bourgoin,  Vienne,  Jallieu,  Ruy,  Lifle  Dabo,  Artas,  St. 
George,  Voiron,  and  at  la  Buiffe.  It  is  alfo  almoft  in 
the  fame  places  that  thread  is  fpun,  for  fewing  and  for  the 
different  forts  of  cap-making :  filk  is  made  through  the 
whole  province,  excepting  in  the  mountains,  and  fome 
parts  too  cold  for  the  worms ;  and  befides  thefe,  here  are 
many  paper-mills  at  St.  Donat,  Chateau-double,  Perus, 
Dilimont,  Chabaeil,  St.  Vallier,  Creft,  Vienne,  Rives, 
Pariot,  and  Vizille.  The  fabrics  of  hats  are  eftabliflied 
at  Grenoble,  Fontenil,  Saflenage,  Voreppe,  Moirans, 
Creft,  and  Pont-en  Royans.  Large  hides  are  drefled  on 
the  fide  of  St.  Andre,  St.  Jean-de-Bournay,  Vienne,  Serre, 
Grenoble,  Lambin,  Croles,  and  Goncelin ;  the  fkins  and 
fmall  hides  are  tanned  at  Grenoble,  Voiron,  Romans,  Va- 
lence, Loriol,  Livron,  Montelimazl,  Dieu-le-fit,  Vienne, 
and  St.  Antoine  de  Viennois.  The  cheefe  of  Saflenage  or 
other  parts,  fold  under  that  name;  the  gloves  of  Grenoble, 
fo  light  and  fine ;  the  pine-nuts,  rofin,  turpentine,  &c. 
gathered  in  thefe  parts,  make  a  confiderable  addition  to 
the  trade  of  them  ;  but  there  is  yet  a  principal  branch, 
viz.  that  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  carried  on  at  Gre- 
noble, Voiron,Tulin,  St.  Marcollin,  Rogbon,  Serre,  Beau- 
repaire,  St.  Jean-en-Royans,  Romans,  Pont-en- Royans, 
Creft,  Montelemart,  Tollinian,  Deau-le-fit,  Buis,  Va- 
lence, and  Vienne,  in  all  which  places  are  annually  made 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty  thoufand  pieces  of  cloths  and 
fluffs. 

DEAL-BOARDS,  fir-timber,  grocery,  olive-oil,  pitch, 
pot-afhes,  rofin,  fait,  fpicery,  tar,  tobacco,  or  wines  (other 
than  Rheniib.  wines)  may  not  be  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands or  Germany,  on  forfeiture  of  the  (hip  and  goods. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  23.  except  Hungary  wines 
from  Hamburgh,  1  Ann.  c.  12.  f.  ill.  and  Deal-boards, 
fir-timber,  fir-planks,  and  mafts  of  the  growth  of  Ger- 
many, which  may  be  imported  from  thence  only  by  Bri- 
tifli,  in  Britifh-built  fhips  owned  by  Britifh,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  like  duties,  as  if  from  Norway.  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  15.  /  I,  2,  3. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  in  traffic,  ufed  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  when  the  exporter  of  any  goods  or  merchandizes 
is  intitled  by  aft  of  Parliament  to  anv  bounty  or  draw-back 
on  their  exportation  ;  and  this  debenture  is  a  peculiar  certi- 
ficate figned  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  which  entitles 
the  trader  to  the  receipt  of  fuch  bounty,  or  draw- back. 
See  Allowance,  Bounty,  Certificate,  Draw- 
back. 

Debentures,  or  certificates  for  drawing  back  duties  upon 
the  exportation  of  goods,  muft,  before  written  or  piinted, 
be  ftamped,  upon  payment  of  eight-pence  for  every  (kin, 
fheet,  or  piece  of  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper.  Penalty 
on  the  writer  or  printer  ten  pounds,  befides  full  cofts  of 
fuits ;  on  the  officer  that  figns,  lofs  of  office,  befides  the 
aforefaid  penalties,  and  the  certificate  or  debenture  not 
good,  till  it  be  ftamped,  and  five  pounds  paid  befides  the 
ftamp-duty.     9  Ann.  c.  23.  /  22,  24t  26. 
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Counterfeiting  fuch  ftamps,   felony.     9  Ann.  cap.  32.  | 

feci.  32- 

Upon  altering  the  ftamps,  debentures,  &c.  marked  with 
the  old  ftamps,  may  be  changed  within  fixty  days  after  pro- 
clamation :  thofe  not  brought  in  by  that  time  of  no  ufe. 
9  Ann.  c.  23.  /  30. 

Debentures  for  duties  to  be  drawn  back  upon  the  re-ex- 
portation of  goods,  muft  be  fworn  to  by  the  true  exporter 
only,  as  being  either  interefted  in  the  property  and  hazard 
of  the  goods,  or  fo  employed  by  eommiffion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voyage,  as  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
goods  be  really,  and  bona  fide,  exported,  &c.  4  and  5 
Will,  and  Mar.  c.  15.'/  13. 

Debentures  for  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs, 
oath  to  be  made  thereon  by  the  exporter,  that  all  the 
goods  entered  and  fhipped,  as  there  certified,  are  really  and 
truly  exported  for   parts   beyond  the  feas,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, if  he  acts  for  himfelf ;  or  if  he  acts  by  eommiffion, 
then  on  the  account  of  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  for  whom 
the  deponent  afls  in  the  direction  of  the  voyage;  and  that 
Bone  of  the  faid  goods  have  been  fince  landed,  or  are  in- 
$ended  to   be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain,  or  the  Ifle  of 
Man.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  e.  7.  /.  5.  and  12  G.  I.  c.  28.  /  24. 
Debentures  for  tobacco  may  be   made  in  one  or  more 
parchment  or  parchments,  and  the  oath  printed  thereon,  to 
be  figned  and  fworn  to  by  the  exporter,  that  all  the  tobacco 
entered  and  fhipped  as  there  certified,  is  really  and  truly 
exported  for  parts  beyond  the  feas  on  his  own  account,  if 
he  acts  for  hiri'felf ;  or  if  he  acts  by  eommiffion,  then  on  the 
account  of  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  for  whom  the  deponent 
aits  in  the  direction  of  the  voyage;  and  that  none  of  the 
faid  tobacco  has  been  fince  landed,  or  is  intended  to  be  re- 
landed  in  Great-Britain,  or  the  Ifle  of  Man  (or  Ireland) 
unlefs  for  tobacco  regularly  fhipped  for  that  place.    7  and  8 
Will.  III.  e.  10.  /.  5.    6  Geo,  I.  c.  21.  /.  50.    12  Geo.  I. 
c.  28.  /  24. 

Allowances  on  damaged  goods,  and  difcounts  made  in- 
wards, to  be  rebated,  or  defaulked  on  debentures.  1 3  and 
J4  Car.  II.  c.  II.  /.  12.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  /  2.  9  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  /  6.    iSWFisH,  Salt. 

DEBIT,  among  book-keepers,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
left-hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to  which  are  carried  all  arti- 
cles fupplied,  or  paid,  on  the  fubjectof  an  account,  or  that 
are  charged  to  that  account. 

DEBT.  Where  a  man  oweth  another  a  certain  fum  of 
money  by  obligation,  or  by  bargain  for  a  thing  fold,  or  by 
contract,  or  upon  a  loan  made  by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor, 
and  the  debtor  will  not  pay  the  debt  at  the  day  appointed 
that  he  ought  to  pay  it,  then  the  creditor  ftiall  have  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  againft  him  for  the  fame. 

An  action  of  debt  is  faid  to  be  founded  upon  contract,  ei- 
ther exprefs,  or  implied,  in  which  the  certainty  of  the  fum  or 
duty  appears,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  is  to  recover  the 
fame  in  numero,  and  not  to  be  impaired  in  damages  by  the 
jury. 

None  to  be  diftrained  for  debts  not  due.     3  Ed.  I.  c.  23. 
A  tradefman's  fhop-book  not  to  be  given  in  evidence  of 
a  debt,  unlefs  an  action  be  brought  within  a  year.    7  Jac.  I. 
cap.  12. 

Actions  of  debt  to  be  brought  within  fix  years.  21  Jac. 
c.  16.  /.  3. 

Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  /.  13.  Where  there  are  mutual 
debts  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  or  if  either  party 
fue  or  be  fued  as  executor  or  adminiftrator,  where  there  are 
mutual  debts  between  the  teftator  or  inteftate  and  either 
party,  one  debt  may  be  fet  againft  the  other,  and  fuch 
matter  may  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  general  iffue,  or 
pleaded  in  bar,  as  the  cafe  fha.ll  require  ;  fo  as  at  the  time 
of  pleading  the  general  iffue,  notice  be  given  of  the  parti- 
cular fum  or  debt  intended  to  be  infilled  on,  and  upon  what 
account  it  became  due. 

Made  perpetual.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  /  4. 
Stat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  /  5.  Mutual  debts  may  be  fet 
againft  each  other,  either  by  being  pleaded,  or  on  the  ge- 
neral iffue,  notwithftanding  that  fuch  debts  are  deemed  to 
.  be  of  a  different  nature;  unlefs  where  either  of  the  debts 
fhall  accrue  by  a  penalty  contained  in  a  bond  or  fpecialty. 
And  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  debt  intended  to  be  fet  off  fhall 
be  pleaded  in  bar,  in  which  plea  fhall  be  fhewn  how  much 
isjuftly  due  on  either  fide;  and  in  cafe  the  plaintiff  recover, 
judgment  fhall  be  entered  for  no  more  than  fhall  appear  t© 


be  juftly  due,  after  one  debt  being  fet  againft  the  other* 
Mutual  debts  may  be  fet  againft  each  other  between  a 
bankrupt  and  his  creditors.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  /.  28. 

All  acts  for  erecting  courts  of  confeience,  or  for  the  re- 
covery of  fmall  debts,  are  declared  public  acts.  2  Geo.  II. 
c.  16.  /  2. 

Debt  to  and  from  the  king.  The  pledges  fhall  not  be 
diftrained  where  the  debtor  is  fufficient.  M.  C.  9  Hen.  III. 
cap.  8. 

Remedy  for  the  fureties  againft  the  principal  debtor. 
M.  C.  9  Hen.  III.  c.  8. 

The  debtor  dying,  the  king  fhall  be  firft  paid.  M.  C. 
9  Hen.  III.  c.  18. 

Diftrefs  for  debt  may  be  fed  by  the  owner,  and  fhall  not 
he  fold  before  fifteen  days,  &c.  De  Diftric.  Scacc. 
51  Hen.  III.  /4. 

Receivers  of  the  king's  debts  fhall  acquit  the  debtors  at 
the  Exchequer,  De  Dijlric.  Scacc.  51  Hen.  III.  f.  4.  on 
pain  of  treble  damages,  &c.  Stat.  Wejl.  1.  3  Ed.  I.  c.  19. 
Procefs  againft  fheriffs  for  not  acquitting,  &c.  De  vicecom. 
&c.   14  Edzu.  II. 

The  order  of  accounting  at  the  Exchequer.  Stat,  de  Scac. 
51  Hen.  III.  /5. 

Penalty  of  delaying  payment  of  the  king's  debts,  or 
taking  money  for  it.     Stat.  Wcji.  1.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  32. 

Directions  for  difcharging  the  debts  that  have  been  paid 
to  fheriffs,  &c.  Stat.  Rutl.  10  Edw.  1.  f  3.  &c.  Stat.de 
Fin.  levat.  27  Edw.  I.  f.  1.  c.  2. 

Pleas  not  to  be  held  in  the  Exchequer,  unlefs  they  touch 
the  king  or  his  minifters,  St.  Rutl.  10  Edw.  I.  f.  11. 

On  finding  furety  for  the  king'*  debt,  the  diftrefs  fhall  be 
releafcd.     Art.  Super  Cart.  28  Edw.  I.  Jiat.  3.  c.  12. 

The  king'j  debts  flailed  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
debtor,  and  to  be  levied  falvo  contenemento.  1  Edw.  III. 
Jiat.  2.  c.  4. 

A  prifoner  in  execution  confeffing  a  debt  to  the  king, 

fhall  be  remanded  at  the  plaintiff's  fuit.     1  Rich.  II.  c.  12. 

No  recognizance  or  bond  in  the  double  fhall  be  taken 

in  the  Exchequer  for  the  king'*  debt.     13  Rich.  II.  Jlai.  1. 

cap.  14. 

Commiffions  fhall  be  fentto  inquire  into  the  truth  of  ac- 
counts paffed  in  the  Exchequer.     6  Hen.  IV.  c.  3. 

Accounts  for  difmes  not  chargeable  with  other  men's 
fuits  in  the  Exchequer.     1  Rich.  III.  c.  14. 

Bonds  to  the  king  of  the  fame  force  as  the  ftatute  flaplt* 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39. 

Recognizances  hew  difcharged.  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9. 
feci.  12. 

Auditors,  &c.  their  fee,    33  T&b.VIII.  c.  39.  /  17,  20. 
Penalty    of   auditors    and    receivers    not    accounting. 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39.  /  83. 

How  a  bond  given  to  the  king  fhall  be  fued.  33  H.  VIII. 
c.  39.  /  50. 

The  king  fhall  recover  cofts.    33  Hen.VUI.  c.  39.  /  54. 
The  penalty  of  not  paying  a  rent  referved  to  the  crown. 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39.  /.  63  and  72. 

The  king's  prerogative  in  fuit.  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  39. 
feci.  74. 

Matter  of  equity  may  be  pleaded  in  difcharge  of  a  debt 
to  the  king.     33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39.  /  69. 

At  what  time  the  king's  receivers  fhall  account  and 
make  their  payments.     7  Edw.  VI.  c.  1. 

The  lands  of  receivers  and  accomptants  made  liable  to 
pay  their  debts  to  the  crown.  1 3  Eliz.  c.  4.  27  Eliz.  c.  3. 
made  liable  to  be  fold.     39  Eliz.  c.  7. 

No  debt  to  be  affigned  to  the  king,  but  fuch  as  origi- 
nally accrued  to  the  king's  debtor.     7  Jac.  I.  c.  15. 

The  king's  tenant  returned  in  arrear  by  miftake  fhall  be 
difcharged  on  producing  his  receipt,  n  and  12  Will.  III. 
c.  2.  /  154. 

Accomptants  to  the  crown  charged  with  intereft. 
12  Will.  III.  c.  II.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  17. 

Penalties  on  receivers  detaining  or  mifapplying  money. 
9  Ann.  c.  21.  /.  14. 

Penalties  on  not  duly  difcharging  debts  received.  3  Geo.  I. 
c.  15.  /  13. 

Debts  of  the  Nation,  or  ^National  Debts. 
We  fhall  not  here  inquire  into  the  origin  of  thofe  debts, 
or  by  what  means  they  have  been  accumulated  ;  but  it 
muft  be  allowed  in  all  hands,  that  nothing  is  fo  great  a 
clog,  burden,  or  incumbrance  on  our  trade,  as  the  taxes 

with 
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with  which  it  is  loaded  ;  more  efpecially  thofe  which  are 
laid  upon  our  own  produce  and  manufactures. 

Since  the  laft  war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  our 
public  debts  and  taxes  have  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous 
height,  and  in  fo  few  years,  that  now  the  mod  fanguine 
for  the  poffibility  of  their  total  difcharge  are  ftaggered ; 
and  many  wife  men  think  it  impoffible  that  they  ever  mould 
be  fo  ;  and  confequently,  the  public  creditors  muft  become 
perpetual  annuitants. 

Should  this  prove  the  cafe,  the  whole  weight  of  our  tax- 
incumbrances  muft  perpetually  remain  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuitants.  But  this  the  nation  will  find  difficult  to 
bear,  without  a  change  in  the  whole  conflitution  of  the  national 
revenue;  and  even  was  that  done,  which  may  not  be  im- 
practicable, it  would  not  preferve  us  from  future  wars ; 
and  if  we  ftill  go  on  borrowing  and  funding,  we  certainly 
muft  come  to  our  non  plus  ultra  at  laft,  and  that  muft  be, 
when  we  can  find  no  new  tax-funds,  whereby  to  increafe 
the  national  incumbrances.  How  much  longer  it  can  be 
reafonably  prefumed,  that  the  nation  will  be  able  to  bear 
fuch  a  fyftem  to  prevail,  requires  no  great  forefight  to  pre- 
dict. It  can  prevail  no  longer,  than  that  fuch  muft  inevi- 
tably be  the  weight  of  our  taxes  upon  our  whole  trade  and  na- 
vigation (for  there  they  ultimately  terminate)  as  to  render 
our  commodities  in  general  fo  excejfively  dear,  that  no  foreign 
nation  will  be  in  a  capacity  to  purchafe  them  ;  and  when 
we  3re  difabled  from  thefale  of  our  wares,  how  long  can 
we  be  fuppofed  able  to  buy  and  import  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions ?  Every  man  fees  that  cannot  be  long. 


When  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  the  firft  great  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  that  will  feel  it,  will  be  the  cu/loms. 
When  the  foreign  fales  of  our  manufactures  are  ftopt,  what 
likewife  will  be  the  ftate  of  our  excifes  ?  Muft  not  they, 
as  well  as  the  cuftoms,  feel  the  effects  ?  They  moft  affuredly 
muft.  How  then  can  the  annuitants  be  paid  their  reve- 
nues, when  we  have  loft  thofe  funds  that  are  mortgaged 
for  that  purpofe  ?  We  fhj.ll  not  be  in  a  condition  to  pay 
them,  and  we  then  muft  unavoidably  become  a  bankrupt 
nation. 

Some  people  feem  to  be  quite  infenfible  of  the  weight  of 
our  national  debts,  and  therefore  judge  lightly  of  the  taxes 
which  they  have  occafioned,  and  think  to*  balance  all  thefe 
evils,  by  highly  magnifying  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  in 
general.  This  is  certainly  the  way  to  entail  them  fo  long 
upon  the  nation,  till  we  muft  inevitably  fink  under  them, 
and  be  fwallowed  up  by  neighbouring  powers,  who,  at 
this  time,  are  confulting  effectual  ways  and  means  to  dif- 
charge their  debts.  And  that  fome  efficacious  fcheme  for 
the  fame  purpofe  is  expedient  for  this  nation,  or  rather  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  we  are  more  convinced  than  we  care  to 
exprefs ;  for  we  would  not  willingly,  as  a  certain  great 
man  faid  upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  give  a  handle  to  our  ene- 
mies to  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  us.  It  is  well  known 
we  are  a  rich  and  wealthy  nation,  and  have  great  refources  ; 
but  we  cannot  go  beyond  our  real  ftrength,  and  not  think 
of  effectual  ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of  our  natio- 
nal debts. 


State  c/«//APublkDebts,  at  the  receipt  of  his  majeftys  Exchequer,  Jlanding  out  fan.  5, 
1766,  (being  OldChriJlmas-day)  with  the  annual  inter ejl  or  other  charges  payable  jor  the  fame. 


E  X  C  H  E  Q_U  E  R. 

Annuities  for  long  terms,  being  the  remainder  of  the  original  fum  con- 
tributed and  unfubferibed  to  the  South-Sea  company  . 
Ditto  for  lives,  with  the  benefit  of  furvivorfhip,  being  the  original  fum 

contributed  — 

Ditto  for  two  and  three  lives,  being  the  fum  remaining  after  what  is 

fallen  in  by  deaths         1  

Exchequer-bills  made  out  for  intereft  of  old  bills  — — 

Note,  The  land-taxes  and  duties  on  malt,  being  annual  grants,  are 
not  charged  in  this  account,  nor  the  1,000,000  1.  charged  on  the 
deduction  of  fix-pence  per  pound  on  penfions,  nor  the  1, 000,000 1. 
borrowed  anno  1764,  charged  on  the  fupplies  anno  1766,  nor  the 
8co,OOol.  borrowed  anno  1765,  and  charged  on  the  faid  fupplies. 

E  A  S  T  -  I  N  D  I  A    Company. 

By   two  acts  of  parliament  9  Will.  III.    and  two  other  aits  6  and  9 
Ann.  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum 


Principal  debt. 


1. 
1,836,275 


s.       d. 

17     lof 


108,100     —    — 


73.405 
2,200 


14    io|. 


3,200,000    —    — 
Annuities  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  1744,  charged  on  the  furplus 

of  the  additional  duties  on  low  wine;,  fpirits,  and  ftrong  waters  1,000,000     —    — 

BANK   of  ENGLAND. 

On  their  original  fund  at  three  per  cent,  from  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1743,  3,200,000  —  — 

For  cancelling  exchequer-bills  3  Geo.  I.  500,000     

Purchafed  of  the  South-Sea  company         ■  — — .  4,000,000     

Annuities  at  3  per  cent,  charged  on  the  furplus  of  the  funds  for  lottery, 

I7I4>                1,250,000  —  — 

Ditto  at  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the  duties  on  coals,  fince  Lady-day, 

.'749'            1,750,000  —  — 


Ditto  at  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the  duties  on  licences  for  retailing 

fpirituous  liquors,  fince  Lady-day,  1746, 
Ditto  at  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the  finking 

fund,    by  the  aits   25,   28,  29,  32,  and  33 

Geo.  II.  and  4  Geo.  III. 


986,800     —     — 


Ditto  at  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the  duties  on 
offices  and  penfions,  &c.  by  the  act  3 1  Geo.  II. 

Ditto  at  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the  finking 
fund  by  the  act  25  Geo.  II. 

Ditto  at  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the  faid  fund 
by  the  act  5  Geo.  III. 


33,127,821     5 
500,000  — 
»7>7OI>33  i° 


?|-33»627> 


821      5      i± 


600,000  —    — 


1 


4    J.18,301,323     16      4 


Ditto  at  three  pounds  per  cent,  charged  on  the  faid  fund  by  the  faid  ait, 
and  fubjeit  to  be  converted  into  annuities  with  the  benefit  of  fur- 


vivorfhip 

Carried  over 


300,000    —    — 


70,135,926      14        2i 


Annual    intereft,    or 
other  charges  pay- 
able for  the  fame. 
I.  s.       d. 

I36>453     I2       8 

7=567     —    — 

8,933     12    — 


97,285  14  4 

30,401  15  8 

100,000  —  — 

15,000  —  — 

121,898  3  5i 

37,500  —  — 

52,500  —  — 

29,604  —  — 

1,027,588  5  8 

558,996  14  o 


9000  —  — 
2,232,728  17   9i 
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Brought  over 


Ditto  at  three  per  cent,  in  lottery-tickets  charged  on  the  faid  fund  by  the 

Ditto  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  charged  on  the  faid  fund  by  the  aft 

29  Geo.  II.  

Ditto  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  charged  on  the  duties  on  offices  and 


1. 

7°ji35>926 


600,000    —    — - 


1,500,000    —    — 
4,500,000  —    ' — 


"~    "~f  3>500>°00    —    — 


penfions,  by  aft  31  Geo.  II. 
Ditto  at  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the  finking  fund  by  the  ads  of  the 

2d  of  Geo.  III.     .  ■  20,240,000     — 

Ditto  at  four  per  cent,  in  lottery-tickets  charged 

on  the  additional  duties  on  wines,  &c.  by  the 

aft  3  Geo.  III.  700,000 

Ditto  at  four  per  cent,  charged  on  the  faid  fund 

by  the  faid  aft  2,8o0,000 

Ditto  at  four  per  cent. reMae  of  3,483,5531.   is.  iod.  charged  on  the 

finking  fund  in  lieu  of  navy-bills,  &c.  re-fubfcribed  after  paying  off 

twenty-five  pounds  percent,  of  that  capital  purfuantto  an  ad5G.HI.  2,612,664 

Memorandum.  The  fubfcribers  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  lottery 
1745,  were  allowed  an  annuity  for  one  life  of  nine  fhillings  a 
ticket,  which  amounted  to  22,500 1.  but  is  now  reduced,  by  lives 
fallen  in,  to  17,444 1.  15  s.  and  the  fubfcribers  of  a  hundred  pounds 
to  the  lottery  1746,  were  allowed  an  annuity  for  one  life  of 
eighteen  fhillings  a  ticket,  which  amounted  to  45,000 1.  but  is 
now  reduced,  by  lives  fallen  in,  to  34,977  1. 10  s.  and  the  fubfcribers 
of  a  hundred  pounds  for  three  percent,  annuities,  anno  1757,  were 
allowed  an  annuity  for  one  life  of  1 1.  2  s.  6d.  which  amounted  to 
33,7501.  but  is  now  reduced,  by  lives  fallen  in,  to  31,952!.  5  s. 
and  the  fubfcribers  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  three  per  cent,  annuities, 
anno  1761,  were  allowed  an  annuity  for  ninety-nine  years  of  1 1. 
2  s.  6d.  amounting,  with  the  charges  of  management,  to  the  bank 
of  England,  to  130,0001.  10s.  3d.  and  the  contributors  to 
12,000,000 1.  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1762,  were  intitled  to  an 
annuity  for  ninety-eight  years  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  which, 
with  the  charges  of  management  to  the  bank  of  England,  amount  to 
the  fum  of  121,6871.  10s.  which  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years, 
and  ninety-eight  years,  were  confolidated  by  the  aft  4  Geo.  III.  all 
which  annuities  are  an  increafe  of  the  annual  intereft,  but  cannot 
be  aded  to  the  public  debt,  as  no  money  was  advanced  for  the  fame. 


s.   d. 
14   2f 

1. 

2,232,728 

j. 
*7 

d. 
91 

_  _ 

l8,000 

— 

— 

—  — 

53.343 

15 

0 



160,031 

5 

— ■ 

_  _ 

820,985 

— 

— 

16    4i 


■     SOUTH-SEA    Company. 

On  their  capital  ftock  and  annuities  9  Geo.  I. 

Annuities  at  three  per  cent,  anno  1751,  charged  on  the  finking  fund 


25,025,309 

2,100,000 


13  "i 


i3°»2I3'901  14   6I 


141,968  15  — 


105,976   4   3 


336.115  10   3 


765,326   3   ,« 
64,181   5  • — 


4,698,656  15   5 


Debts  Sue  to,  and  from,  the  wife  when  Jingle.  In  the 
cafe  of  Miles  v.  Williams  and  Ux.  Miles  brought  a  debt 
againft  hufband  and  wife,  upon  a  bond  entered  into  by 
the  woman  when  fingle.  The  defendants  jointly  plead  in 
the  bar,  that  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  have  his  aftion, 
&c.  and  fay,  that  after  the  intermarriage,  Williams  the 
hufband  became  a  bankrupt,  and  a  commiffion  iffued 
againft  him,  and  he  fubmitted,  and  in  all  things  conformed 
himfelf  to  the  ftatute  of  4  Anne,  and  to  all  other  fta- 
tutes  relating  to  bankrupts ;  and  therefore  the  aforefaid 
John  and  Eleanor,  by  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  ftatute,  fay, 
that  the  action  aforefaid  arofe  to  the  faid  Miles,  before  the 
faid  John  Williams  became  bankrupt;  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  verify,  and  therefore  they  demand  judgment,  if 
the  faid  Miles  ought  to  maintain  his  aftion.  The  plaintiff 
demurred,  and  fhewed  for  caufe,  that  the  debt  arifing  upon 
the  bond  made  by  the  wife  folely  was  not  difcharged  by 
the  ftatute,  mentioned  in  the  defendant's  plea ;  and  alfo 
that  the  plea  ought  to  have  concluded  to  the  country. 
The  defendants  joined  in  demurrer.  And  after  feveral  ar- 
guments in  this  cafe,  Parker,  chief  juftice,  having  ftated 
the  record  at  large,  delivered  the  refolution  of  the  court. 

The  two  great  queftions  which  have  been  made  in  this 
cafe,  are  thefe, 

1.  Whether  this,  being  a  bond  given  by  the  wife,  dumfola, 
be  fuch  a  debt  as  (hall  be  difcharged  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  hufband,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  of  Ann.  4.  c.  17.  men- 
tioned in  the  plea  ? 

2.  Whether  the  defendants  have  well  concluded  their 
plea,  or  not ;  it  being  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  and 
not  the  country  ? 

As  to  the  firff,  we  are  all  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  debt 
within  the  aft. 


The  words  of  the  claufe  upon  which  it  depends,  are, 
That  the  bankrupt  Jhall  be  difcharged  from  all  debts  by  him 
due  and  owing,  at  the  time  he  became  bankrupt ;  and  then  in 
cafe  he  be  fued  for  any  fuch  debt,  the  aft  directs,  that  he 
fhall,  and  may  plead  in  general,  that  the  caufe  of  aftion 
did  accrue  before  he  became  a  bankrupt. 

Upon  thefe  words  the  immediate  queftion  is,  whether 
this  was  a  debt  due,  and  owing  by  the  hufband,  at  the 
time  he  became  bankrupt  ? 

It  was  faid,  and  (we  think)  admitted  at  the  bar,  That  a 
debt  due  by  the  wife,  and  one  due  to  the  wife,  dumfola,  muft 
fall  under  the  fame  confideration. 

This  is  very  reafonable,  and  therefore  we  have  confidered 
how  far  a  debt  due  to  the  wife  would  be  within  this  aft,  to 
be  afligned  by  the  commiffioners  of  bankruptcy.  And  in 
order  to  underftand  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  go  back  to  the 
former  acts. 

Thofe  of  13  Eliz.  c.  7.  and  I  Jsc.  I.  c.  15.  give  the 
commiffioners  power  over  the  bankrupt's  bod\ ,  lands,  &c. 
and  to  affign  all  debts  due,  or  to  be  due,  to  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt,  and  the  fame  to  be  recovered  in 
the  name  of  the  affignees. 

Now  we  take  the  intention  of  thefe  laws  to  have  been, 
that  the  bankrupt  having  been  guilty  of  a  fraud,  fhould  not 
be  trufted  any  more  with  the  management  of  his  eftate,  &c. 
So  that  upon  this  intention,  all  thofe  effefts  and  debts, 
which  he  could  take  in,  or  turn  into  money,  the  affignees 
were  defigned  to  have  in  as  full  a  manner,  either  by  action 
or  otherwife,  and  that  in  their  own  names. 

The  beft  rule  of  conffruing  afts  of  parliament  is  by 
the  common  law,  and  by  the  courfe,  which  that  obferved  in 
like  cafes  of  its  own,  before  the  aft. 

Thus 
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Thus  it  is  in  the  ftatute  de  donis,  which  ena£l?,  that 
tenant  in  tail  non  habeat  potejlatem  alienandi  tenements,  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  the  iflue  ;  and  that  a  fine  levied  by 
him,  ipfo  jure  fit  nullus.     Now, 

The  effe&s  of  this  ftatute  being  a  difability  to  alien  to 
the  prejudice  of  others,  therefore  the  law  ranks  the  perfon 
incapacitated  thereby,  with  bijhops,  and  other  eccUfiajlual 
per/ons,  and  with  hujbands,  who  were  by  the  common  law 
difabled  to  alien  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fucceflbrs  and 
wives. 

And  therefore  though  the  words  be,  that  tenant  in  tail 
(hall  not  have  power  to  alien,  and  that  his  fine  fhall  be 
void,  yet  it  has  been  confirmed,  that  a  fine  by  tenant  in  tail 
'  is  not  merely  void,  but  makes  a  difcontinuance,  thereby  putting 
the  ifl'ue  to  his  formedon,  and  that  other  alienations,  either 
put  the  iflue  to  his  aftion,  or  allow  of  his  entry,  juft  as  the 
law  flood  before  in  relation  to  bifhops,  &c. 

At  common  law  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  body  can  have 
an  aftion  but  a  creditor,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  his  reprefenia- 
tive:  but  there  are  two  cafes  wherein  this  rule  fails,  viz. 
in  the  cafe  of  a  forfeiture,  and  of  an  affignment  to  the  king ; 
for  though  a  chofe  in  aclion  cannot  be  afligned  to  a  common 
perfon,  yet  it  may  to  a  king.  And  in  both  thefe  cafes, 
the  king,  or  his  grantee  or  aflignee,  may  fue  for  thefe  duties 
in  their  own  name,  21  Hen.Vll.  19.  Though  generally 
the  grantee  fued  in  the  king's  name;  but  that  was  only  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  king's  prerogative. 

Now  let  us  fee,  how  far  the  wife's  debts  were  liable  in 
thefe  cafes. 

In  the  cafe  of  affignment  of  debts  to  the  king,  Hob.  2. 
253.  is  an  authority  in  point;  and  that  notwithftanding 
the  7  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  which  makes  affignment  of  debts  void, 
other  than  fuch  as  grew  due  originally  to  the  king's  debtor 
bona  fide.  For  the  purpofe  of  that  law  was,  that  no  debtor 
of  the  king  fhould  procure  another  man's  debt  to  be  affign- 
ed,  which  was  the  common  practice.  But  this,  fays  the 
book,  is  his  own  debt,  though  not  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he 
may  himfelf  releafe  and  difcharge,  and  by  the  fame  reafon 
may  affign.     This  proves  two  things. 

Firjl,  That  the  hufband  might  aflign  thefe  debts  by  the 
common  law. 

Secondly,  That  he  was  not  reftrained  from  doing  it,  by 
the  ftatute,  becaufe  they  were  the  hufband's  ovia  debts. 

This  reafon  concludes  to  the  cafe  at  bar. 

Firjl,  As  it  is  the  hufband's  own  debt  within  the  words 
of  the  a£t. 

Secondly,  That  as  the  hufband  might  affign  it,  ergo,  fo 
might  the  commiffioners. 

Befides,  it  is  to  no  manner  of  purpofe,  and  can  ferve  no 
good  end,  to  fay,  that  fuch  debts  are  not  affignable  :  for  if 
they  fhould  be  left  in  the  hufband,  as  foon  as  ever  he  re- 
covers  them,  the  commiffioners  muft  have  the  money,  and 
apply  it  to  the  ufe  of  the  creditors. 

But  in  order  to  confine  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  debts  due 
and  owing  to  him  ;  it  has  been  objected, 

Firjl,  That  the  ftatute  does  not  extend  to  debts  due  to  a 
bankrupt  as  executor. 

Refponf.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  for  this  particular  rea- 
fon, becaufe  they  are  appropriated  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
teftator  ,  and  if  they  were  affigned,  it  would  be  a  wrong, 
viz.  a  devajlavit. 

Suondly,  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  ftatute  does  not 
extend  to  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt  jointly  with  another. 

Refp.  The  cafe  cited  for  that  purpofe  from  1  Lev.  17.  is 
not  determined,  fuch  debt  might  be  affigned  to  the  king  by 
any  one  of  the  creditors;  and  fo  it  is  adjudged,  Mich: 
19  Hen.VI.  And  it  would  be  forfeited  by  the  outlawry 
of  one. 

However,  that  cafe  is  not  before  us.  Thus  far  is  plain, 
that  a  debt  due  from  him  and  another  would  be  within  this 
act  of  4  Anne,  for  it  is  fo  declared  by  the  declaratory  ail:  of 
10  Anne,  which  provides  ?.t  the  fame  time,  that  the  dif- 
charged  of  the  bankrupt  fhall  not  extend  to  difcharge  the 
other  joint  debtor. 

But  this  of  a  hufband  and  wife  is  a  different  cafe;  for  it 
is  his  debt,  as  he  is  one  with  her. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  the  bankruptcy  ought  not  to 
give  the  hufband  a  better  right  in  his  wife's  debt,  and  bar 
her  of  her  contingency  by  furvivorfhip. 

Refp.  It  does  not  give  him  a  better  right;  for  his  releafe 
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for  a  confideration  to  himfelf  alone,  would  have  barred  her 
of  the  contingency  ;  and  this  is  a  relation  in  lav/,  and 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing. 

Befides,  that  is  anfwered  by  the  fiction  of  law,  whereby 
the  ftatute  of  1  Jac.  c.  15.  and  this  ftatute  has  made  it  as 
a  debt,  and  new  fecurity  to  the  affignees.  Suppofe  a  bond 
was  made  to  A  in  truft  for  B,  who  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
the  affignees  may  bring  the  a£tion  in  their  own  name, 
though  B  muft  have  brought  it  in  the  name  of  his  truftee. 

Objected.  The  hufband  muft  join  with  his  wife  in  this 
aftion,  but  the  affignees  cannot  do  it. 

This  is  anfwered  as  before,  and  by  the  cafes  of  forfei- 
ture and  affignment  to  the  king :  but  to  put  another  cafe  : 

Suppofe  a  bill  of  exchange  be  made  to  thejwife,  dtimfola, 
the  hufband  may  affign  it,  and  the  aflignee  fhall  bring  the 
action  in  his  own  name. 

This  reafoning  holds  itronger,  in  the  cafe  of  debts  due 
from  the  wife  ;  for, 

Firjl,  Certainly  it  is  the  hufband's  debt,  and  the  afliort 
muft  be  brought  in  the  debet  and  detinet.  It  is  admitted  to 
be  the  hufband's  debt  after  judgment ;  and  it  were  hard  to 
fay,  that  a  judgment  of  lav/  charges  a  man  with  a  debt, 
who  was  not  chargeable  with  it,  when  that  judgment  was 
given  againft  him. 

Secondly,  If  the  intent  of  that  a£t  be  confidered,  and  the 
queftion  alked,  cui  bono  ?  it  will  appear  ftill  ftronger.  The 
perfons  concerned  in  this  matter,  are, 

Firjl,  The  bankrupt;  [econdly,  the  creditors;  thirdly, 
the  wife. 

As  to  the  bankrupt,  if  an  action  be  brought  againft  him 
on  fuch  bond,  what  execution  can  the  plaintiff  have  ?  If  he 
takes  a  fieri  facias,  or  elegit,  as  foon  as  he  finds  goods  or 
lands,  the  commiffioners  ought  to  fcize  them  ;  this  would 
be  wholly  ineffectual ;'  and  if  he  takes  a  capias,  it  will  only 
ferve  to  lay  the  bankrupt  up  in  prifon,  when  all  his  eftate 
wherewith  he  fhould  make  fatisfaction,  and  deliver  himfelf, 
is  taken  out  of  his  power.  And  that  is  the  reafon  of  his 
being  difcharged,  viz.  becaufe  his  ability  to  pay  is  entirely 
taken  from  him. 

And  this  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  cafe  of  an  executor, 
and  (hews  that  he  ought  not  to  be  difcharged  as  to  the 
teftator's  debts,  for  he  retains  his  ability  to  pay  them,  by 
keeping  the  effedts  which  he  has  as  executor  ;  and  the 
commiffioners  cannot  meddle  with  them,  becaufe  they  are 
appropriated. 

It  was  infilled  at  the  bar,  that  he  ought  to  be  difcharged 
from  all  his  debts,  becaufe  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  pare 
with  all  his  eftate,  liable  to  pay  thofe  debts,  but  all  whatso- 
ever wherewith  he  might  pay  his  debts  ;  as  for  the  purpofe, 
copyhold  lands,  which  are  liable  to  no  execution. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  creditor. 

It  cannot  be  for  his  benefit  that  this  debt  fhould  not  be 
within  the  aft;  for  the  bankrupt's  whole  eftate  will  be 
otherwife  difpofed  of,  and  his  ac~tion  againft  the  bankrupt 
can  be  worth  nothing;  but  if  this  debt  be  within  the  adr, 
then  may  he  come  in  for  his  dividend. 

The  confequence  of  the  contrary  opinion  is,  that  you 
take  from  him  every  thing  wherewith  his  debt  may  be  paid, 
and  at  the  fame  time  will  not  let  him  in  for  a  flare. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  wife. 

It  will  be  a  difcharge  to  her,  at  lead  a  temporary  one  ; 
viz.  during  the  hufband's  life.  But  though  it  be  not  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  give  any  opinion  upon  that,  yet  we  think  it  will 
amount  to  a  perfect  releafe,  and  the  wife  will  be  difcharged 
for  ever. 

But  no  harm  can  arife  from  this  ;  for  the  creditor  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  his  dividend,  and  the  debt  is  paid  in 
confideration  of  law. 

A  cafe  may  poffibly  be  put,  where  a  woman  being  in 
debt  may  make  over  all  her  effects  in  truft,  and  then  marry 
a  bankrupt,  and  by  that  difcharge  all  her  debts,  and  yet 
preferve  her  eftate  ;  but  that  would  be  a  fraudulent  convey- 
ance, as  againft  creditors,  quoad  as  much  of  the  eftate  as 
would  fatisfy  their  debts,  and  for  that  they  might  have 
remedy. 

//  was  enacJed,  That  this  difcharge  is  a  perfonal  privi- 
lege, and  not  communicable  to  the  wife. 

Refp.  It  is  a  neceffary  confequence  that  it  muft  extend 
to  her,  becaufe  every  thing  in  the  hufband's  power,  is  af- 
fignable, and  all  her  eftate  is  in  his  power:  ;/  the  hufband 
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be  poffeffed  of  a  term  for  years  in  right  of  his  wife,  it  may  be 
fold  on  a  fi.  fa.  and  yet  it  is  not  aiiually  transferred  to  the  huf- 
band  by  intermarriage.     I  Inft.  46.  b. 

For  thefe  reafons,  we  are  all  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
hufband's  debt,  within  the  meaning  of  theflatute. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion,  viz.  whether  the  plea  be 
good  or  not?  We  arelikewife  all  of  opinion,  that  it  is  ill, 
not  to  conclude  to  the  country. 

A  liberty  of  pleading  generally  is  given  to  the  bankrupt, 
and  fo  he  may  avoid  the  hazard  of  pleading  fpecially  ;  but 
then  he  rnuft  take  upon  him  the  proof  of  his  conformity 
to  the  ftatute  in  every  particular :  of  if  he  thinks  fit  to 
plead  the  matter  fpecially,  then  he  muft  fet  forth  every 
point ;  and  by  it  he  has  every  advantage  againft  the  plain- 
tiff, that  he  muft  reply  one  particular  only,  upon  which 
iffue  muft  be  taken.  Here  the  defendant  has  pleaded  the 
matter  fpecially,  but  not  fet  forth  the  whole,  and  there- 
fore it  is  ill  for  that  reafon ;  for  by  the  exprefs  words  of 
the  aft,  this  is  to  be  pleaded,  fo  as  that  the  whole  merits 
may  be  tried. 

There  are  feveral  cafes  at  common  law,  where  a  man 
{hall  conclude  his  plea  to  the  country,  though  there  be  no 
affirmative  and  negative,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  that 
would  arife  by  going  on  to  a  replication,  as  in  33  i£ VI.  21. 
to  a  fine,  quod  partes  finis  nihil  habuerunt ;  &  de  hoc  ponit  fe 
fupra  patriam. 

So  in  dower,  nunqui  fie  fie  de  dower,  &  de  hoc,  &c. 
And  the  reafon  of  this  is,  for  that  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  go  on  to  a  replication,  becaufe  to  reply  gene- 
rally would  leave  it  too  large  and  comprehenfive,  and  to 
reply  any  particular  kind  of  eftate,  would  be  too  narrow, 
and  consequently  immaterial. 

This  ftattute  has  found  a  new  general  iflue  in  this  cafe; 
and  this  was  the  foundation  of  judgment  in  Bird  and  Lacy's 
cafe,  Mich.  6  Jnn.  C.  B.  Rot.  321.  that  a  plea  upon  this 
aft  was  well  concluded  to  the  country;  and  if  fo,  it  can- 
not conclude  to  the  court. 

It  may  be  obferved  on  the  ftatute  of  fewers  (23  Hen. 
c.  5.)  that  by  thefe  words  of  that  aft,  a  general  replication 
is  exprefsly_given,  to  avoid  the  forcing  the  plaintiff  to  a 
fingle  point;  and  fo  the  mifchief  which  would  be  in  this 
cafe  is  prevented;  thus  it  muft  have  been  in  this  aft,  if  it 
had  not  been  the  intention  of  it  to  make  the  plea  a  general 
iffue. 

For  this  fault  in  the  plea,  which  is  fhewn  for  caufe  of  . 
demurrer,  and  which  would  put  a  difficulty  upon  the  plain-  I 
tiff,  not  intended  by  the  ftatute,  judgment  muft  be  given 
for  the  plaintiff. 

A  feme  file  is  a  mortgagee  in  fee  for  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  marries  a  tradefman,  who  becoming  a  bank- 
rupt, a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy  is  taken  out  againft  him, 
and  the  commiffioners  affign  over  all  his  eftate,  real  and 
peribnal ;  afterwards  the  hufband  dies,  and  the  writings  re- 
lating to  this  mortgage  being  in  the  affignees  hands,  the 
widow  of  the  bankrupt  brings  a  bill  in  equity  againft  the 
affignees,  for  thefe  writings,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgage.  Bofwill.v.Brander.  iPeerlVill.^.  Cafei^i. 
at  the  Rolls. 

This  caufe  came  on  to  be  heard,  and,  for  its  difficulty, 
was  ordered  to  be  fpoke  to  again,  when  his  honour  deli- 
vered his  opinion  folemnly  for  the  plaintiff,  the  wife. 

But  afterwards  being  diffatisfied  with  that  opinion,  he 
ordered  the  decree  to  be  flayed,  and  to  be  attended  again 
by  counfel. 

Whereupon  his  honour  gave  his  opinion,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  articles  before  the  marriage,  purporting,  that 
this  mortgage-money  fliould  continue  in  the  wife,  as  her 
provifion,  or  fhould  be  affigned  in  truft  for  her,  there  would 
have  been  a  fpecific  lien  upon  the  mortgage,  and  have  pre- 
ferved  it  from  the  bankruptcy. 

Alfo  it  might  have  been  a  matter  of  different  confidera- 
tion,  if  the  affignees  had  been  plaintiffs  in  equity,  and  de- 
fired  the  aid  thereof,  to  ftrip  an  uufortunate  widow  of  all 
that  the  had  in  the  world,  towards  the  doing  of  which, 
equity  would  harldly  have  lent  any  affiftance  ;  becaufe  the 
affignees,  claiming  under  the  bankrupt  hufband,  could  be  in 
no  better  plight  than  the  hufband  would  have  been;  and  if 
the  hufband  had  in  equity  fued  for  the  money,  or  elfe 
prayed  that  the  mortgage  might  be  foreclofed,  equity  (pro- 
bably) would  not  have  compelled  the  mortgager  to  have 


paid  the  money  to  the  hufband,  without  his  making  fome 
provifion  for  his  wife,  by  an  application  to  the  court  againft 
the  hufband,  and  the  mortgager  might  have  prevented  the 
payment  of  the  money  to  the  hufband,  unlet  fome  provi- 
fion were  made  for  her. 

But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  widow  was  plaintiff  againft 
the  affignees ;  fo  that  fhe,  and  not  the  creditors,  fought  the 
aid  of  equity. 

And  here  being  in  the  mortgage-deed  a  covenant  to  pay 
the  mortgage-money  to  the  wife,  this  debt,  or  chafe  in 
aclion,  was  well  affigned  by  the  commiffioners  to  the  af- 
fignees, and  vefted  in  them,  like  the  cafe  of  Miles  and 
Williams  (raft  cited)  where  a  bond  made  to  a  wife  [dum 
fola)  was  adjudged  to  be  liable  to  the  hufband's  bankruptcy, 
and  affignable  by  the  commiffioners. 

Wherefore  if  the  right  of  the  debt  was  vefted  in  the 
affignees  (as  plainly  it  was)  though  the  legal  eftate  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  lands  in  mortgage  continued  in  the  wife ; 
yet  this  was  not  material,  it  being  no  more  than  a  truft  for 
the  affignees,  like  the  common  cafe  where  there  is  a  mort- 
gage in  fee,  and  the  mortgagee  dies,  here  the  mortgage- 
money  belonging  to  the  executors,  though  the  heir  takes 
the  legal  eftate  by  defcent,  yet  he  is  but  a  truftee  for  the 
executor;  for  the  truft  of  the  mortgage  muft  follow  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debt,  elfe  the  mortgager  would  be  in  a  very 
hard  cafe,  liable  to  be  fued  by  the  affignees  of  the  com- 
miffioners upon  the  covenant;  and  alfo  in  an  ejeftment  by 
the  wife  of  the  mortgagee;  whereas  the  latter  fuit  would 
be  enjoined  in  equity. 

Then  it  was  infifted,  that  here  were  articles  entered  into 
before  the  marriage  of  the  bankrupt  and  his  wife,  by  which 
the  hufband  covenanted  to  fettle  the  wife  in  the  manor  of 
Date,  or  to  leave  her  a  thoufand  pounds  within  three 
months  after  his  death. 

But  in  this  agreement  it  appeared,  that  the  hufband  had 
his  eleftion  in  his  life-time,  and  that  if  the  wife  had 
brought  her  bill  in  equity  againft  the  hufband,  fhe  could 
not  have  compelled  him  to  do  the  one  or  the  other  ;  nei- 
ther could  fhe,  upon  fuch  bill,  or  otherwife,  have  com- 
pelled him  to  give  any  farther  or  better  fecurity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  thoufand  pounds,  becaufe  fhe  had  that  fecurity 
which  fhe  at  firft  agreed  to  take,  and  the  court  could  not 
better  it  againft  her  own  agreement. 

But  upon  another  point,  viz.  as  to  two  hundred  pound;, 
part  of  the  wife's  portion,  on  a  note  given  by  the  hufband 
at  his  marriage,  fignifying  his  confent  that  the  wife  lhould 
have  this  two  hundred  pounds,  the  court  held  the  fame  was 
Specifically  bound  thereby  ;  fo  that  with  refpeft  to  this 
only,  the  plaintiff  was  relieved,  and  the  bill,  as  to  the  reft, 
difmiffed. 

DECAN  is  the  firft  kingdom  on  the  coaft  of  India  and 
Malabar  after  that  of  Gufurate,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire,  as  well  as  the  other, 
though  at  prefent  it  is  only  tributary.  Its  fea- ports,  where 
fome  trade  is  tranfafted,  are  Geytapour,  Rajapour,  Cara- 
patar,  Dabul,  and  Sifardan,  and  which  confifts  in  filk 
fluffs,  and  cotton  cloths  fent  by  fea  to  Surate,  or  what  the 
inhabitants  of  Decan  tranfport  by  land  into  the  territories  of 
the  Mogul,  thofe  of  Golconda,  and  as  far  as  Coromandel ; 
and  in  this  kingdom  it  is  where  pepper  is  firft  met  with. 

DEE- RIVER  at  Chefiier.  An  aft  of  17  Geo.  II.  repeals 
the  afts  of  6  and  14  Geo.  II.  in  regard  to  the  powers 
granted  to  the  company  of  proprietors  of  the  undertaking 
for  recovering  and  preferving  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Dee;  and  declares,  that  after  May  25,  1744,  there  fhall 
for  ever  be  paid  unto  the  faid  company,  and  their  fucceflbrs, 
or  to  their  colleftors,  for  every  fhip,  floop,  hoy,  bark, 
barge,  lighter,  boat,  or  other  veffel,  coming  into,  or  go- 
ing out  of,  or  navigating  in  the  river,  and  new  channel, 
with  any  goods  or  merchandize  (lead,  oyfters,  flates,  and 
paving  ftones,  excepted)  by  the  mafter  or  owner  of  fuch 
fhip,  &c.  or  other  veffel  (every  of  whom  are  by  this  aft 
made  liable  to  the  fame)  the  feveral  rates,  tonnage, 
keelage,  or  duties,  according  to  the  full  of  their  reach 
and  burden,  herein  after  particularly  defcribed,  for  every 
ton  of  burden  of  fuch  fhip,  &c.  or  other  vefi'el,  that  is 
to  fay,  for  every  fhip,  &c.  or  other  veffel  coming  to,  or 
going  from,  the  city  of  Chefter,  or  to,  or  from  any  other 
place,  between  the  city  of  Chefter  and  Park-Gate,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river,  and  between  the  city  of  Chefter 
a.  and 
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and  the  town  of  Flint,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  to 
or  from  any  part  of  Great-Britain  or  Wales,  or  the  other 
places  or  countries  herein  after  mentioned,  the  feveral  rates 
and  duties  following ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  every  fhip,  floop, 
hoy,  bark,  barge,  lighter,  boat,  or  other  veffels,  going 
to,  or  coming  from,  any  part  of  Great-Britain  or  Wales, 
between  the  faid  city  and  St.  David's  Head,  or  Carlifle, 
for  every  ton  two-pence ;  and  for  every  fhip,  &c.  going 
to,  or  coming  from,  any  place  between  St.  David's  .Head 
and  the  Land's  End,  or  beyond  Carlifle,  or  to  any  part  in, 
or  on  this  fide  the  Shetlands,  or  to,  and  from  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  for  every  ton  three-pence  ;  and  for  every  (hip,  &c. 
going  to,  or  coming  from  any  part  of  Ireland,  for  every 
ton  four- pence  ;  and  for  every  fhip,  &c.  going  to,  or 
coming  from,  any  place  upon  the  King's  Channel,  beyond 
the  Land's  End,  or  beyond  the  Shetlands,  for  every  ton 
four-pence ;  and  for  every  fhip,  Sec.  going  to,  or  coming 
from,  any  part  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Holftein,  Holland, 
Hamburgh,  Flanders,  or  any  part  of  France,  without  the 
ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey, 
for  every  ton  eight-pence;  and  for  every  (hip,  &c.  going 
to,  or  coming  from,  any  place  in  Newfoundland,  Green- 
land, Ruflia,  and  within  the  Baltic,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
without  the  Streights,  Canaries,  Madeiras,  Weft-Indies, 
Azores,  for  every  ton  one  (hilling ;  and  for  every  (hip, 
&c.  going  to,  or  coming  from,  any  place  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  Virginia,  or  any  other  part  of  America,  Africa, 
Europe,  or  Afia,  within  the  Streights,  or  not  named  be- 
fore, any  part  of  Africa  without  the  Streights,  or  Cape  de 
Verd  Ifles,  for  every  ton  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence ;  for 
every  (loop,  hoy,  bark,  &c.  carrying  goods  from,  or 
bringing  goods  to,  the  city  of  Chefter,  or  through  any 
part  of  the  faid  new  channel,  in  order  to  be  put  on  boaid, 
or  difcharged  from  any  (hip,  &c.  lying  at  Park-Gate, 
Flint,  or  any  other  place  within  the  port  of  Chefter,  and 
below  the  faid  new  channel,  made  by  the  faid  undertakers, 
for  every  ton  two-pence ;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  than  a  ton  ;  fuch  duties  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  fuch  (hip or  other  veffcl's  difcharge,  either  inwards 
or  outwards,  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  the  port  of  Chefter, 
fo  as  no  (hip  or  other  veflH  (hall  be  liable  to  pay  the 
duty  but  once  for  the  faid  voyage,  both  out  and  home, 
notwithftanding  fuch  fhip  or  other  veffel  may  go  and  return 
back,  with  a  lading  of  any  goods  or  merchandizes. 

And  by  the  faid  act  of  6  Geo.  II.  it  is  (among  other 
things)  provided,  that  if  any  (hip  or  veflel,  employed  by 
the  cheefemongers  of  the  city  of  London,  in  the  cheefe- 
trade  of  the  city  of  Chefter,  (hould  not  go  up  to  the  city, 
or  within  any  parts  of  the  intended  works  of  navigation, 
but  (hould  have  their  lading  put  on  board  fuch  (hip  or 
veflel,  by  boats  or  keels,  fix- pence  per  ton,  and  no  more, 
(hould  be  paid  to  Nathaniel  Kinderley,  his  heirs,  &c. 
by  the  mafter  or  owner  of  every  fuch  boat  or  keel, 
for  all  cheefe  or  lead,  fo  to  be  put  on  board  fuch  (hip  or 
veflel,  in  full  fati  faction  and  difcharge  of  all  duties  and 
tonnage  whatsoever ;  it  is  hereby  further  enalied,  that  after 
the  25th  of  May,  1744,  the  (aid  duty  of  fix-pence  per 
ton,  made  payable  by  the  above-recited  provifo,  (hall 
ceafe,  and  be  no  longer  payable  ;  and  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
faid  duty  of  fix-pence  per  ton,  for  fuch  boat  or  keels,  a 
fum  of  two-pence  per  ton,  and  no  more,  (hall  from 
May  25,  1744,  be  paid  to  the  faid  company,  and  their 
fucceflbrs,  by  the  mafter  or  owner  of  every  fuch  boat  or 
keel,  carrying  cheefe,  (lead  being  exempted  by  this  aft 
from  the  payment  of  any  tonnage)  to  be  put  on  board  fuch 
(hip  or  veflel,  in  full  fatisfaction  of  all  duties  and  tonnage 
whatfoever. 

All  (hips,  &c.  or  other  vefiels,  coming  into,  or  going 
out  of  the  faid  river,  and  new  channel,  and  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  duties  of  tonnage,  by  this  act  impofed, 
(hall  be  meafured,  by  taking  the  length  of  the  keel,  fo 
much  as  (be  treads  on  the  ground,  and  the  breadth  to  be 
taken  by  the  midfhip  beam  from  plank  to  plank,  and  half 
that  breadth  (hall  be  accounted  for  the  depth  of  every  fuch 
(hip  or  veflel ;  then  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth, 
and  the  product  thereof  by  the  depth,  and  divide  the  whole 
by  ninety-four,  and  the  quotient  (hall  give  the  true  con- 
tents of  the  tonnage ;  according  to  which  method,  all 
(hips,  and  other  veffels,  (hall  be  meafured,  and  the  fe- 
veral duties  of  tonnage  thereby  be  computed,  and  collected 
accordingly. 


If  the  lading  of  any  (hip,  or  other  veflel,  which  (hall 
be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  tonnage,  impofed, 
and  payable  by  this  act,  according  to  the  burden  of  fuch 
(hip  or  other  veflel,  by  admeafurement  thereof,  in  man- 
ner as  before  directed,  (hall  confift  partly  of  lead,  oyfters, 
dates,  or  paving-ftones,  (which  are  exempted  by  this  act 
from  the  payment  of  tonnage)  and  partly  with  other 
wares  and  merchandizes,  in  refpect  whereof  fuch  fhip  or 
veflel  will  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  and  ton- 
nage by  this  act  impofed  ;  in  every  fuch  cafe,  there  (hall 
be  a  deduction  made  from  the  tonnage  of  every  fuch  (hip, 
or  other  veflel,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fuch  lead, 
oyfters,  dates,  or  paving-ftones,  contained  in  every  fuch 
(hip  or  other  veflel. 

In  all  cafes  where  (kins  or  wool  (hall  be  imported,  fuch 
(kins  or  wools  (hall  pay  the  rates  of  tonnage  by  weight 
only,  and  not  according  to  the  burden  of  fuch  (hip,  or 
other  veffel,  by  admeafurement  thereof;  and  where  the 
lading  (hall  confift  partly  of  (kins,  or  wool,  or  both  of 
them,  and  partly  of  other  wares  and  merchandizes,  in 
refpect  whereof  fuch  (hip  or  veflel  will  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  of  tonnage  by  this  ait  impofed,  a  de- 
duction (hall  be  made  from  the  tonnage  or  burden  of  fuch 
(hip,  or  other  veffel,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  fuch 
(kins  or  wool  ;  and  if  any  difpute  arifes  concerning  the 
true  weight  of  fuch  (kin  or  wool,  the  importer  fhall,  at 
his  own  cofts  and  charges,  provide  proper  and  convenient 
weights,  beams,  fcales,  for  weighing  the  fame. 

If  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon,  taking  charge  of  any 
doop,  hoy,  &c.  carrying  goods  from  or  to  the  city  of 
Chefter,  or  through  any  part  of  the  faid  new  channel,  in 
order  to  be  put  on  board,  or  difcharged  from  any  (hip  or 
other  veflel,  lying  at  Park-Gate,  Flint,  or  any  other  place 
within  the  faid  port  of  Chefter,  and  below  the  faid  new 
channel,  &c.  or  carrying  any  goods  from  or  to  the  city  of 
Chefter,  to  or  from  any  partof  Wales,  (hall  chufe  to  pay 
the  duty  and  tonnage,  according  to  the  weight  and  quan- 
tity of  the  goods,  and  not  according  to  the  burden  of  the 
floop,  &c.  by  the  admeafurement  thereof;  and  fuch  mafter, 
&c.  (hall  make  fuch  declaration,  upon  enteting  of  any 
fuch  (loop,  &c.  inwards  or  outwards;  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
duty  and  tonnage  (hall  be  paid  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  goods,  and  not  according  to  the  burden  of  fuch  (loop, 
&c.  by  admeafurement  thereof. 

In  cafe  any  difpute  (hall  arife  between  the  collector 
of  the  tonnage,  payable  by  this  act,  and  the  mafter  or 
other  perfon,  having  charge  of  any  (hip,  or  other  veflel, 
fuch  collector  (hall  weigh,  meafure,  or  gage  all  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandizes,  at  the  time  of  the  (hipping  or 
unfhipping  thereof;  and  if  fuch  goods  (hall,  upon  fuch 
weighing,  meafuring,  or  gaging,  appear  to  be  of  as  great, 
or  greater  quantity,  than  fuch  collector  did  affirm  and  infift 
the  fame  to  be,  before  the  weighing  thereof,  &c.  the 
mafter,  &c.  taking  charge  of  the  faid  veffel,  fhall  pay  the 
cofts  and  charges  of  fuch  weighing,  meafuring,  &c. 

The  feveral  rates  of  tonnage,  payable  by  this  act,  (hall 
be  paid  by  the  mafters,  or  owners  of  every  fuch  (hip  or 
veffel,  before  they  (hall  be  cleared  inwards  or  outwards, 
by  any  of  the  officers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  at  the  port 
of  Chefter ;  and  if  any  fuch  officer  (hall  clear  any  (hip, 
until  the  mafters  produce  an  acquittance  ;  or  if  any  mafter 
refufe,  or  neglect  to  pay  the  faid  duty,  the  offender  (hall, 
for  every  default,  forfeit  twenty  pounds  to  the  company, 
&c. 

The  faid  collectors  may  go  on  board  any  fhip,  hoy,  &c. 
to  take  the  dimenfions  thereof,  and  to  demand  the  duties 
payable  by  this  act ;  and  for  non-payment  thereof,  or  re- 
fufal  to  let  fuch  officer  take  the  dimenfions,  he  may  diftrain, 
and,  after  ten  days,  fell  the  diftrefs,  &c. 

It  is  provided  by  the  ait  6  Geo.  II.  that  Nathaniel  Kin- 
derley, his  heirs,  &c.  (hall  make  a  wet  dock  for  the  (hips 
to  lie  in  ;  and  that  there  (hall  be  paid  to  Nathaniel  Kinder- 
ley,  &c.  for  every  (hip  or  veffel,  loaden  within  the  faid 
dock,  nine-pence  per  ton  ;  the  faid  duty  is  hereby  altered 
to  fix-pence  per  ton,  and  no  more,  &c. 

The  term  of  three  years  after  completing  the  faid  work 
of  navigation  being  expired,  and  the  truftees  of  the  io,cool. 
depofit,  having,  by  fale  of  part  of  the  South-Sea  annuities 
(in  which  the  faid  10,000 1,  was  inverted)  raifed,  and  paid 
all  the  monies  that  they  had  been  ordered,  to  be  paid  by 
them,  by  virtue  of  6  Geo.  II.  and  the  refidue  of  the  faid 
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depofit,  which,  at  prefent,  confifts  of  7180 1.  3  s.  8  d. 
Old  South-Sea  annuity-dock,  now  remaining  in  the 
names  of  Thomas  Revel  and  John  Bland,  the  Survivors 
of  the  faid  rruftees  (John  Manley  being  dead)  it  is  enafted, 
that  they  (hall,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  May,  1744, 
transfer  to  the  company  and  their fucceffors,  the  faid  71  Sol. 
3  s.  8d.  remaining  in  their  hands  or  names. 

The  tonnage  duties,  arifing  by  this  aft,  (hall,  at  all 
times  hereafter,  be  liable  to  anfwer  the  damages,  in  the 
aft  of  6  Geo.  II.  mentioned,  under  the  fame  regulations, 
and  fubjeft  to  be  levied  and  applied  to  the  fame  ufes,  as 
the  duties  of  tonnage,  impofed  by  the  faid  aft,  (and  hereby 
repealed)  were  thereby  made  fubjeft  to. 

In  cafe  the  tonnage-duties  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  pay 
fuch  damages,  that  then  all  and  fingular  the  white  fands, 
and  all  other  the  premifes,  by  the  faid  aft  of  6  Geo.  II. 
veiled  in  Nathaniel  Kinderley,  &c.  and,  by  the  faid  fub- 
fequent  aft  of  14  Geo.  II.  in  the  faid  company,  and  their 
fucceffors,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  payment, 
or  fatisfaftion  for  all  fuch  damages,  as  {hall  be  direfted  to 
be  paid,  in  purfuance  of  the  faid  aft  of  6  Geo.  II. 

The  river  being  fubjeft,  in  dry  feafons,  to  be  filled  up 
with  fand,  fo  that,  at  a  moderate  fpring-tide,  it  may  fre- 
quently happen,  that  there  may  not  be  fixteen  feet  water 
in  every  part  of  the  river,  until  the  faid  fands  fhall  be  re- 
moved, by  the  frefbes  coming  down  the  river;  it  is  there- 
fore enafted,  that,  inftead  of  fixteen  feet  water,  at  a  mo- 
derate fpring-tide,  the  faid  company  and  their  fucceffors 
(hall,  at  all  times  hereafter,  maintain  the  faid  river  Dee, 
from  the  fea  to  Wilcox-Point,  that,  on  the  computation 
of  a  moderate  fpring-tide,  as  marked  on  the  ftandard, 
there  fhall  be  fifteen  feet  water  in  every  part  of  the  channel, 
for  mips  and  vefl'els  to  come  and  go  to  and  from  the  faid 
city. 

The  mayor,  &c.  of  the  city,  fhall  appoint  one  proper 
perfon,  and  the  company  another,  which  perfons  are  hereby 
conftituted  the  fupervifors  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Dee,  and  each  of  them  fhall  have  full  power  to  found  the 
faid  river,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  three  fucceffive  tides, 
as  often  as  they  mail  be  required  fo  to  do  by  the  faid 
mayor,  &c.  or  the  faid  company,  or  the  colleftors  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  tonnage,  and  if,  on  any  fuch  foundings 
fo  made,  the  channel  of  any  part  of  the  river  fhall  appear 
to  be  choaked  up,  fo  that  the:e  would  not,  at  a  moderate 
fpring-tide,  (according  to  the  height  marked  on  the  fian- 
dard) be  in  the  channel  of  every  part  of  the  river  from  the 
fea  to  Wilcox-point,  fifteen  feet  water ;  and,  in  cafe  either 
of  the  fupervifors  fhall  make  an  affidavit  thereof  in  writing, 
before  any  juftice  of  the  city  or  county  of  Cheiler,  de- 
ferring the  particular  parts  of  the  river,  which  fhall  be  too 
fhallow,  &c.  and,  if  the  faid  company  mall,  for  the  fpace 
of  four  calendar  months,  fuffer  the  faid  river  to  continue 
choaked  up,  fo  that,  on  the  computation  of  a  moderate 
fpring-tide,  as  marked  on  the  faid  ftandard,  there  fhall 
not  be  fifteen  feet  water  in  the  channel,  &c.  as  often  as 
the  faid  event  fhall  happen,  the  payment  of  the  tonnage- 
rates  fhall  be  fufpended,  and  not  collefted  until  the  faid 
depth  of  fifteen  feet  fhall  be  regained  ;  from  which  time  the 
tonnage-duties  fhall  be  again  revived,  and  become  payable 
as  before,  and  fo  toties  qzwiies. 

If  the  company  negleft  to  cleanfe  and  deepen  the  river 
eight  months  after  the  faid  term  of  four  months  fhall  be 
expired,  fo  that,  on  a  computation  of  a  moderate  fpring- 
tide,  he.  there  (hall  not  be  fifteen  feet  water  in  the  channel, 
&c.  the  commiffioners  impowered  by  the  aft  6  Geo.  II.  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  for  that  purpofe,  of  which  twenty 
days  notice  fhall  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  by 
fixing  notice  in  writing  on  the  caftle-gate  of  Chefler,  by 
warrant  under  their  hands,  (hall  appoint  proper  perfons, 
to  enter  into  and  upon  the  white  fands,  lands,  &c.  by  this 
or  the  former  afts  veiled  in  the  company,  and  to  take 
poffeffion  thereof,  and  receive  the  rents  and  profits  thereof, 
and  to  diftrain  for  the  fame,  as  they  (hall  feeoccafion,  till 
they  have  received  fo  much  money,  as  (hall  be  neceflary  to 
defray  the  charges,  occafioned  by  fuch  difirefs  or  entry  re- 
flectively, fo  as  fuch  poffeffion,  receipt,  or  rents  and 
powers  of  difirefs,  fhall  not  extend  to  avoid  any  leafe,  which 
may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  company  to  any  tenant, 
at  the  improved  rent,  without  taking  any  fine  for  the  fame, 
or  to  compel  fuch  tenant  to  pay  any  more  than  the  arrears 
of  rent  due ;  and  fo  as  fuch  poffeffion,  and  receipts  of  rents, 


snd  power  of  difirefs,  fhall  continue  no  longer  thin  unti? 
the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  (hall  be  regained  ;  and  the  money- 
expended  in  regaining  thereof,  and  the  charges  occafioned 
by  fuch  entry,  poffeffion,  and  difirefs,  (hall  be  fatisfied, 
and  the  money  fo  to  be  raifed  and  received  (hall  be  em- 
ployed for  thofe  refpeftive  purpofes,  as  the  major  part  of 
the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  direft. 

Provided,  that  no  fuch  order  made  by  the  faid  commif- 
fioners (hall  be  binding,  unlefs  thirteen,  at  lead,  in  num- 
ber (hall  be  prefent  at  fuch  meeting. 

The  faid  fupervifors  (hall  (if  required)  weekly  found  the 
river,  and  fhall  make  an  affidavit  in  writing  of  the  truth  of 
fuch  foundings. 

The  fupervifors  fhall,  at  the  expence  of  the  company, 
on  or  before  the  29th  of  September,  1744,  caufe  to  be 
erefted  in  fuch  parts  of  the  river  as  they  (hall  think  fit, 
two  or  more  piles  of  timber,  or  other  durable  materials, 
to  be  therein  fixed,  fo  as  the  tops  thereof  (hall  be  exaftly 
level  with  the  height  of  nine  feet  above  the  apron  of  the 
Ten-Gate-Sluice,  as  the  fame  is  marked  on  the  ftandard, 
which  piles  and-  fiandard  fhall  for  ever  hereafter  be  kept  in 
repair,  and  renewed  as  occafion  fhall  require ;  and,  if  any 
perfon  fhall  wilfully  damage  or  deftroy  the  fame,  they  fhall, 
for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds,  &c. 

Two  ferry-boats  fhall  at  all  times,  after  May  25,  1744, 
be  conflantly  kept  by  the  faid  company  and  their  fucceffors, 
at  their  own  expences,  at  fuch  parts  of  the  new  channel 
as  the  ferry-boats  already  appointed  have  worked  at,  fines 
the  making  the  faid  navigation,  with  proper  and  fufficient 
attendants,  and  all  fubftantial  and  effeftual  ropes,  tackle, 
and  neceffaries  proper  thereunto,  for  the  public  ufe  and 
benefit  of  all  his  majefty's  fubjefts,  paffing  and  repaffing  in. 
thofe  parts;  and  the  perfons  attending  fuch  boats  (hall 
ferry  over  all  paffengers,  when  required,  without  being 
paid  any  thing  for  the  fame. 

The  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  aft  6  Geo.  II.  or 
any  thirteen  of  them,  at  any  of  their  meetings,  may  fit 
out  one  or  more  convenient  roads,  in  any  places  over  the 
fands,  foil,  and  ground,  veiled  in  the  company,  lying  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  new  channel,  within  the  extent  of  the 
faid  channel,  to  lead  to  and  from  the  faid  two  ferries,  or 
either  of  them,  to  the  faid  city  of  Chefler,  and  to  the 
towns  of  Shotwicke  and  Shough-Hall,  in  the  hundred  of 
Worral,  in  the  faid  county  of  Chefler ;  and  every  fuch 
road  fhall  be  for  ever  maintained  and  repaired  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  company  and  their  fucceffors. 

If  the  faid  company  and  their  fucceffors  fhall  negleft  to 
maintain  and  repair  the  faid  roads,  or  to  fupply  fuch  ferry- 
boats with  fufficient  attendants,  &c.  on  every  fuch  negleft 
the  faid  commiffioners,  impowered  by  the  aft  of  6  Geo.  II. 
may  affefs  on  the  faid  company  fuch  reafonable  penalty  as 
they  fhall  think  fit,  &c. 

The  faid  company,  affembled  in  a  general  court,  fhall 
have  power  to  call  in  from  their  members,  proportionally 
according  to  their  refpeftive  (hares  in  the  capital  flock,  any 
further  fums  of  money,  as  by  fuch  general  court  fhall, 
from  to  time  to  time,  be  judged  neceffary,  not  exceeding 
with  the  call  of  five  per  cent,  already  made,  purfuant  to  the 
faid  former  aft,  in  the  whole  the  fum  of  forty  per  cent. 
And  if  any  members,  &c,  who  have  or  (hall  be  required 
to  pay  in  money  upon  any  calls,  &c.  fhall  negleft  to  pay 
their  fhare  of  the  money  fo  called  for,  at  the  time  appointed, 
by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  London,  the  faid  company  may  not  only  flop 
the  fhare,  dividend,  and  profit,  which  fhall  become  payable 
to  fuch  members  fo  neglefting,  and  apply  the  fame  to- 
wards payment  of  the  fhare  of  money  fo  called  for,  till  the 
fame  fhall  be  fatisfied  ;  but  alfo  may  flop  the  transfers,  or 
affignments  of  the  fhares  of  every  fuch  defaulter,  with  in- 
tereft after  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  mo- 
ney, fo  by  them  omitted  to  be  paid,  from  the  time  the  fame 
was  appointed  to  be  paid,  until  the  payment  thereof  ;  and 
that  the  fhares  and  flock- fhares,  and  flocks  of  fuch  de- 
faulters, fhall  be  liable  to  make  good  the  monies  fo  ap- 
pointed to  be  paid,  and  intereft  as  aforefaid  ;  and,  if  the 
principal  and  intereft  fhall  be  unpaid,  by  the  fpace  of  three 
months,  then  the  company,  &c.  fhall  have  power  to  fell 
and  affign  fo  much  of  the  laid  flock  of  fuch  defaulter  as 
will  fatisfy  the  fame,  rendering  the  overplus  (if  any  be)  to 
the  proprietors ;  and  the  money  fo  called  for  and  paid  in, 
fhall  be  deemed  capital  (lock,  &c. 

The 
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The  faid  joint-ftock  of  the  faid  company,  created  and 
eftablifhed,  in  pursuance  of  this  and  the  former  a£f,  and 
the  (hare  and  intereft  of  each  particular  member  thereof, 
fhall  be  deemed,  in  all  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and 
elfewhere,  to  be  a  perfonal  eftate  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  whatfoever,  and  not  a  real  eftate ;  and  fhall  go  to 
the  executors  or  adminiftrators  of  the  perfons  dying  pof- 
fefTed  thereof,  interefted  in,  or  entitled  thereunto,  and  not 
to  the  heirs  of  fuch  perfons  j  and  the  proprietors  of  the  faid 
joint-ftock,  their  executors,  &c.  fhall  be  refpeftively  en- 
titled to  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  by  the  firft-recited 
a&,  vefted  in  Nathaniel  Kinderley,  his  heirs,  &c.  in  pro- 
portion to  the  refpec^ive  interefts  in  the  joint-ftock  of  the 
faid  company. 

The  method  of  afligning,  transferring,  and  accepting 
of  any  intereft,  in  the  laid  joint-ftock,  fhall  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  viz. 

I,  A.  B.  in  confideration  of  paid  to  me 

by  C.  D.  do  hereby  bargain,  fell,  afiign,  and  transfer  to 
the  faid  C.  D.  in  the  joint-ftock  of  the 

company  of  proprietors  of  the  undertaking  for  recovering 
and  preserving  the  navigation  of  the  River  Dee,  to  hold  to 
him,  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and 
affigns,  fubje£l  to  the  rules,  orders,  and  by-laws  of  the  faid 
company. 

Witnefs  my  hand,  the 
day  of 

I,  the  faid  C.  D.  do  hereby  accept  of  the  faid 

of  the  faid  joint-ftock,  fubjeft  to  the 
rules,  orders,  and  by-laws  of  the  faid  company. 

Witnefs  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  aforefaid. 

Which  transfer  and  acceptance  fhall  be  figned  in  the 
company's  books,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  being 
witnefied  by  one  witnefs  to  the  figning  thereof,  fhall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

Nothing  in  this  aft,  or  in  the  afts  of  6  and  14  Geo.  II. 
or  either  of  them  contained,  fhall  extend  to  hinder  or  re- 
ftrain  Sir  John  Glynne,  Bart,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ha- 
warden,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  his  heirs,  &c.  or  any  other 
perfons  entitled  to  the  right  of  common  thereon,  from  en- 
joying the  lands,  grounds,  or  falt-marfhes,  lying  on  either 
fide  of  the  banks  and  forelands  of  the  new  channel,  &c. 

The  new  channel,  and  the  banks  and  foreland  on 
each  fide  thereof,  and  the  foreland  of  the  breadth  of 
twenty  feet,  next  adjoining  to  the  outride  foot  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  new  channel,  and  fo  much  more  of  the  com- 
mon falt-marfhes  next  adjoining  to  the  faid  twenty  feet 
foreland,  as  will  be  necefl'ary  for  making  a  convenient  ditch 
or  mound,  to  fence  and  feparate  the  faid  twenty  feet  fore- 
land from  the  reft  of  the  common  falt-marfhes,  and  the 
feveral  pieces  of  marfh-lands,  containing  three  acres  and 
five  acres,  fhall  be  for  ever  hereafter  vefted  in  the  com- 
pany, &c.  In  confideration  whereof,  and  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  fuch  part  of  the  marfh-lands  as  are  hereby  vefted 
in  the  company,  and  of  all  other  damages  done  to  the 
common  falt-marfhes,  the  faid  company  fhall  make  good 
and  keep  in  repair  the  forelands  and  fences  of  the  new  cut 
or  channel,  fo  as  thereby  to  prevent  the  common  falt- 
marfhes  lying  within  the  manor  or  parifh  of  Hawarden,  or 
either  fide  of  the  new  cut,  from  being  deftroyed  or  wafhed 
away,  by  the  flux  or  reflux  of  water  through  the  faid  new 
cut,  or  through  the  gutters  of  other  inlets  running  through 
the  marfhes ;  and,  in  cafe,  at  any  time  hereafter,  the 
common  falt-marfhes,  lying  on  either  fide  of  the  new 
cut,  and  within  the  manor  or  parifh  of  Hawarden,  or  any 
part  thereof,  fhall,  in  any  one  year,  be  fo  far  injured  or 
deftroyed,  by  reafon  of  the  faid  forelands  not  being  kept  in 
repair,  or  by  reafon  of  the  faid  navigation,  or  any  of 
works  to  be  made  in  purfuance  of  the  faid  act  6  Geo.  II.  fo 
that  there  fhall  be  thereby,  in  any  one  year,  the  quantity 
of  fifty  acres  or  more  of  land,  part  of  the  faid  falt-marfhes, 
deftroyed,  from  thenceforth,  as  often  as  the  faid  event 
{hall  happen,  any  fifteen  or  more  of  the  commiffioners  im- 
poweted  by  the  faid  aft  6  Geo.  II.  or  their  fucceffors,  who 
fhall  be  prefent  at  any  meeting  to  be  held  for  that  purpofe, 
of  which  three  months  notice  fhall  be  given  in  the  London 
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Gazette,  and  by  affixing  notice  in  writing  thereof  on  the 
caftle-Gate  of  Chefter,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and 
feals,  to  allot  fuch  quantity  of  the  lands  adjoining  to  the 
common  fait  marfhes,  by  the  former  ails,  or  one  of  them, 
vefted  in  the  company,  as  fhall  be  equal  in   value  to  fuch 
part  of   the  faid  marfhes,    as  fhall  have  been  fo  walhed 
away,  by  way  of  recompence  for  the  fame;  the  lands  (o 
to  be  allotted  to  lie  as  near  the  common  fait  marfhes  as 
conveniently  may  be;   which  determination  of  the  com- 
miffioners ihall  be  final,  and  binding  to  all  parties  inte- 
refted,  unlefs  the  company,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Hawarden,    or   any  perfons  having   intereft  in   the  faid 
marfhes,   fhall   think   thcmfelves  thereby  aggrieved,   and 
fhall  make  application  to  the  next  court  of  great  feflion  for 
the  county  of  Flint,  to  have  the  value  of  the  lands  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  juftices  of  the  faid 
court  of  great  feflion  fhall  caufe  the  value  of  the  land  fo 
deftroyed,  and  of  the  lands  to  be  given  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
be  fettled,  afieffed,  decreed,  and  afcertained  by  the  fame 
rules  and  methods,  by  which,   by  the  act  of  6  Geo.  II. 
they  are  impowered    and    direfted   to  fettle  the  damage 
therein  mentioned  ;  and  fuch  determination  of  the  juftices 
of  the  faid  great  feffion  fhall  not  be  removed,  but  binding 
and  conclufive  to  all  intents  and  purpoles,  &c.  and  the 
lands  fo  decreed,   in  lieu  for  fuch  part  of  the  faid  common 
falt-marfhes,  which  fhall,  by  the  means  aforefaid,  be  de- 
ftroyed, fhall  for  ever  thereafter  be  the  property  and  inhe- 
ritance of,  and  be  enjoyed  by  the  fame  perfons  and  their 
heirs,  who  were  before  entitled  to  a  right  of  common  in 
the  faid  falt-marfhes,  under  the  like  limitations,  aud  with 
the  like  advantage,    as   they  might  have   held    the  faid 
marfhes,  in  cafe  they  had  not  been  deftroyed ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  refpeftive  eftate  therein,  difcharged  from 
the  rights  of  entry  and  diftrefs,  of  any  other  perfon  what- 
foever; but  the  fame  fhall  not  avoid  any  leafe,  which  may 
be  hereafter  really  granted  by  the  company,  to  any  tenant 
or  occupier  of  any  part  of  the  faid  lands,  for  any  term  of 
years   not  exceeding  twenty-one,  at  the  improved  rent, 
without  taking  any  fine,  or  to  compel  fuch  tenant  to  pay 
any  more  than  the  rent  referved  on  fuch  leafe ;  and,  if  the 
common    falt-marfhes,    which,    by  the  means  aforefaid, 
fhall,  in  any  one  year,  be  deftroyed,  fhall  not  exceed  fifty 
acres,    the   commiflioners    appointed   by   the  faid  aft  of 
6  Geo.  II.  or  any  jury  to  be  appointed  in  purfuance  of  the 
faid  aft,  fhall  decree  what  recompence  fhall  be  paid  by  the 
company,  or  their  fucceiTors,  which  recompence  fhall  be 
paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hawarden,  for  the  time 
being,  the  reftor  of  the  parifh  of  Hawarden,  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  Thomas  Powis,  &c.  and  fhall  be  by  them 
applied  for  the  ufe  of  the  lord  of  the  faid  manor,  and  the 
perfons  having  a  right  of  common  in   the  common  falt- 
marfhes,  lying  within  the  faid  manor  of  Hawarden,  as  the 
faid  commiflioners,  &c.  with  the  confent  of  the  lord  of  the 
faid  manor,  &c.  fhall  direft  or  appoint ;  which  damages 
the  lord  of  the  faid  manor  is  hereby  impowered  to  claim 
and  make  out  accordingly  ;  and,  if  the  company,  or  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  fhall  be  diffatisfied  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  commiflioners,  they  are  hereby  refpeftively 
impowered  to  apply  to  the  juftices  at  the  next  great  feflions 
to  be  held  for  the  county  of  Flint,  &c. 

The  company  fhall  keep  five  ways,  of  the  breadth  of 
twenty  feet  each,  and  at  the  diftance  of  one  mile,  or  there- 
abouts, from  each  other,  over  the  ditch  or  mound  which 
is  intended  to  fence  the  bank  and  forelands  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  from  the  reft  of  the  falt-marfhes,  for  the 
cattle  feeding  on  the  falt-marfhes,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
channel,  to  go  to  and  from  the  faid  channel  to  water. 

A  furvey  of  the  marfh-lands  on  the  fouth  part  of  the 
new  cut,  and  of  the  gutters  and  other  receptacles  of  water 
therein,  fhall,  on  or  before  September  29,  1744,  betaken 
by  two  furveyors,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  company, 
and  the  other  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hawarden, 
who  fhall  truly  furvey  and  admeafure  the  fame,  and  make 
an  exaft  plan  thereof,  diftinguifhing  what  parts  thereof 
are  firm  land,  and  what  are  gutters  or  wafte  lands ;  and 
the  furveyors  fhall,  within  one  month  after  September  29, 
tranfmit  an  attefted  copy  of  fuch  plan,  under  their  hands, 
fo  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Chefter,  to  be 
kept  among  the  records  of  the  faid  county,  to  which  all 
perfons  may  have  recourfe  gratis,  &c. 
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If  any  of  the  faid  gutters  or  wafte  lands  to  be  defcribed 
in  the  furVey,  fhall  hereafter  be  filled  up,  and  become  firm 
land  and  graded  over,  it  fhall  be  fet  againft  the  like 
quantity  of  the  marfh-lands  which  fhall  be  wafhed  away  ; 
and  the  faid  company  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  a  recom- 
pence  only  for  the  refidue  of  the  faid  marfh-lands,  which 
may  be  deftroyed  as  aforefaid. 

It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  company,  or  their  under- 
tenants, &c.  at  any  time  hereafter,  to  build  cottages  on 
the  faid  pieces  of  marfh-land,  containing  three  acres,  and 
five  acres,  or  on  the  banks  and  forelands  on  either  fide  of 
the  new  cut,  or  on  the  foreland  of  twenty  feet  in  breadth, 
herein  before  declared  to  be  vefted  in  the  company,  without 
the  licence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  within  which  the  fame 
fhall  lie,  firft.  obtained  in  writing  under  his  hand  and 
feal  ;  and  the  faid  company,  &c.  fhall  not  have  any  right 
of  common  on  the  faid  common  falt-marfhes,  as  appendant 
to  the  foil  of  the  new  cut,  or  the  banks  or  forelands  there- 
of, &c. 

This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  prejudice  the  proprietors  of 
any  royalties  and  liberties  of  fifhing  and  fowling  upon  the 
river,  &c. 

Nothing  herein,  or  in  the  faid  aft  of  6  Geo.  II.  con- 
tained, fhall  extend  to  hinder  Sir  John  Glynne,  owner  of 
the  caftle  and  manor  of  Hawarden,  or  his  heirs,  from  en- 
joying all  fuch  rights  and  privileges,  royalties  and  jurifdic- 
tions,  as  he  or  his  anceftors  might  have  done,  in  cafe  this 
or  the  faid  former  aft  had  never  been  made ;  fo  that  fuch 
rights,  &c.  do  not  infringe  on  the  rights  and  powers  given 
the  undertakers  by  the  faid  aft. 

Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  affeft  any  right  or  property  that 
John  Theedam  of  the  Inner-Temple,  London,  Gent,  his 
heirs,  &c.  hath  or  have  to  the  white  fands,  lands,  and 
hereditaments  in  the  former  aft  of  6  Geo.  II.  mentioned  ; 
but  the  faid  right,  &c.  fhall  remain  to  him,  his  heirs,  Sec. 
for  ever,  as  if  this  aft  had  never  been  made. 

No  perfon  fhall  hang  any  net  or  other  engine  in,  over, 
or  acrofs  the  channel  of  the  faid  river,  or  fix  any  flakes  in 
the  fame,  or  on  the  banks  thereof,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
channel,  or  hindrance  of  the  navigation. 

Nothing  in  this  aft  contained  fhall  take  away  or  leffen 
the  powers  given  by  the  faid  aft  of  6  Geo.  II.  to  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  in  purfuance  of  the  faid  aft  ;  but  that 
they  fhall  have  the  fame  powers  and  authorities  as  they  had 
before  the  making  this  aft;  and  all  other  claufes  and  things 
in  the  faid  aft  of  6  and  14  Geo.  II.  which  are  not  hereby 
repealed  or  varied,  are  ratified  and  confirmed. 

All  aftions  and  fuits  at  any  time  heretofore  commenced 
or  profecuted  in  any  courts  of  law  or  equity  between  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  the  faid  city,  and  the  company ;  or 
between  any  of  the  merchants  or  traders  of  the  city,  or 
other  perfons,  and  the  faid  company,  relating  to  any  of 
the  matters  aforefaid,  and  depending  at  the  time  of  palling 
this  aft,  fhall  immediately  ceafe  and  be  difcontinued  ;  and 
no  aftions  or  fuits  fhall  be  hereafter  commenced  or  carried 
on  by  the  company  againft  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  the 
faid  city,  in  refpeft  to  the  ufe  or  occupation,  or  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  fuch  part  of  the  Roode,  as  by  the  faid  aft  of 
6  Geo  II.  was  vefted  in  Nathaniel  Kinderley,  his  heirs, 
&c.  antecedent  to  the  faid  25th  day  of  May,  1744,  or 
againft  any  of  the  merchants  or  traders  of  the  city  of  Cheft'er, 
or  any  perfons,  on  account  of  any  fums  of  money  due  for 
any  of  the  duties  or  tonnage  made  payable  by  the  faid  re- 
cited aft  of  6  Geo.  II.  and  hereby  repealed,  as  aforefaid, 
or  upon  any  fecurity  given  for  the  fame. 

All  aftions  commenced  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance 
of  this  aft,  fhall  be  brought  within  twelve  months  after  the 
faft  committed,  and  laid  in  the  county,  where  the  caufe  of 
action   fhall  arife,  &c. 

This  aft  fhall  be  deemed  a  public  aft,  &c. 

An  aft  of  26  Geo.  II.  recites  the  former,  and  confirms  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  company,  Sir  John 
Glynne,  and  others,  as  to  right  of  common  and  other 
affairs ;  and  likewife  as  to  allowance  of  a  certain  fum  of 
money  to  Sir  John  Glynne,  for  making  a  new  bank  with 
one  or  more  fluices,  and  to  keep  the  fame  in  repair  5  and 
likewife  impowers  the  company  to  make  a  call  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  per  cent,  more  than  was  allowed  by  the 
laft  aft. 

DEED,  is  an  inftrument  written  on  parchment  or  paper, 
confiding  of  three  things,  viz.  writing,  fealing,  and  deli- 


very, and  comprehending  a  cbntraft  or  bargain  between 
paity  and  party  ;  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  deeds  in- 
dented ami  deeds  foil;  which  names  arife  from  the  form  or 
fafhion  of  them,  the  one  being  cut  in  and  out  in  the  top 
or  fide,  which  we  call  indented,  the  other  being  plain. 
A  deed  indented  is  a  deed  confiding  of  two  parts  or  more 
(for  there  are  tripartite,  quadripartite  and  feptempartite 
deeds  ;  as  that  of  Henry  VII,  concerning  his  royal  chapel 
at  Weftminfter,)  in  which  it  is  expreffed,  that  the  parties 
thereto  have  to  every  part  thereof  interchangeably  fet  their 
feveral  feals.  The  caufe  of  their  indenting  is,  that  it  may 
appear  they  belong  to  one  bufinefs  or  contract.  A  deed  poll, 
or  polled,  is  a  plain  deed  without  indenting  ;  and  is  ufed, 
when  the  vendor,  for  example,  only  feals,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  the  vendee's  fealing  a  counter-part,  by  reafon  the 
nature  of  the  contraft  is  fuch,  that  it  requires  no  covenant 
from  the  vendee;  unlefs  in  fuch  cafe  the  vendor  will,  out 
of  caution  or  curiofity,  have  a  counter-part,  to  fee,  upon 
any  occafion,  what  covenants  himfclf  hath  given. 

To  the  validity  of  a  deed,  there  are  ten  things  neceffarily 
incident,,  I.  Writing.  2.  In  parchment,  vellum,  or 
paper.  3.  A  perfon  able  to  contraft.  4.  By  a  fufficient 
name.  5.  A  perfon  able  to  be  contracted  with.  6.  By  a 
fufficient  name.  7.  A  thing  to  be  contrafted  for.  8.  Apt 
words  required  by  law.  9.  Sealing.  And,  10.  Delivery. 
Co.  Lift.  35.  b. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made 
to  the  matter  of  a  fhip  by  the  merchants,  for  flaying  in  a 
port  longer  than  the  firft  time  appointed  for  his  departure. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  is  very  fruitful  in  many  parts, 
more  efpecially  in  rye,  goats,  and  fheep  :  Denbigh  is  noted 
for  glovers  and  tanners.  Near  Moinglath,  and  in  feveral 
other  parts,  are  good  lead  mines ;  and  large  parcels  of 
flannels  are  fold  at  Wrexham  market,  with  huckaback  linen 
to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  weekly  ;  blankets  are 
alfomade  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  Come  flockiugs, 
both  of  worfted  and  yarn. 
DENDRITIS,  in  natural  hijl.ry,  a  fort  of  whitifh  ftone, 
whereon  are  feen  trees,  fhrubs,  and  othe'r  figures,  repre- 
fented  in  miniature,  in  blackifb,  or  yeljowiih  colours. 

Some  will  have  the  dendritis  to  be  a  (pedes  of  ftone- 
plants ;  but  as  the  branches  of  trees,  &c.  reprefented  on 
the  dendritis  are  never  confounded  together,  nor  fhooE 
acrofs  each  other,  as  thofe  of  ftone-plants  are  generally 
found  to  do,  moft  authors  will  not  admit  of  ranking  them 
in  this  clafs.  Befides,  the  fire  deprives  the  dendritis  of  all 
its  figures,  without  reducing  the  ftone  to  afhes,  which  does 
not  hold  of  any  fione-plant.  And  hence  it  appears,  that 
the  figures  of  the  dendritis  are  external,  and  the  effeft  of 
a  colour  applied  on  the  ftone,  not  artificially,  but  by 
nature. 

DENIER  TOURNOIS.  A  final!  piece  of  copper 
money,  formerly  current  in  France,  and  fo  ftill  in  fome 
provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  The  officers  of  the  mint  of 
France  call  it  deneral,  or  denier  of  value,  to  diftinguifh  it: 
from  what  they  call  denier  of  weight.  There  areatprefent 
in  France  feveral  little  copper  pieces,  which,  having  no 
proper  name,  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  value  in  deniers. 

DENIZATION  is  the  enfranchifing  an  alien,  making 
him  a  fubjeft  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  and  he  is  called 
donaifon,  becaufe  his  legitimation  proceeds  ex  donatiene  regis 
(from  the  king's  gift.)  Such  a  one  is  enabled,  in  many  re- 
fpefts,  to  do  as  the  king's  native  fubjefts  do,  to  purchafe 
and  poffefs  lands,  enjoy  any  office  or  dignity ;  and  when 
he  is  thus  enfranchifed,  he  is  faid  to  be  under  the  king'9 
proteftion,  or  effe  ad fidem  regis  Anglics,  before  which  time 
he  can  poffefs  nothing  in  England.  But  notwithftanding 
this,  it  is  fhort  of  naturalization  ;  for  a  ftranger  naturalized 
may  inherit  lands  by  defcent,  which  a  denizen  cannot ;  and 
in  the  charter,  whereby  a  perfon  is  made  a  denizen,  there 
is  commonly  contained  fome  claufe,  that  exprefsly  abridges 
him  of  that  full  benefit  which  natural  fubjefts  enjoy.  Brail, 
lib.  5.  trait.  5.  c.  25.    2  Injl.  741. 

When  the  king  makes  a  denizen  by  letters  patent,  he 
may  purc-hafe  lands,  and  his  ifliie,  boi  n  afterwards,  may 
inherit  them;  but  thofe  he  had  before  fhall  not;  and 
though  a  denizen  is  enabled  to  purchafe,  he  cannot  inherit 
the  lands  of  his  anceftors,  but  as  a  purchafer  he  may  enjoy 
them  ;  and  he  may  take  lands  by  devife.  1  In/1.  8.  1 1  Rep. 
67.  5  Rep.  52. 

Aliens 
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Aliens  made  denizens  arc  incapable  of  offices  in  the  go- 
vernment, to  be  members  of  parliament,  &c.  12  Will.  111. 
c.  2.    I  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 

It  is  fo  high  a  prerogative  to  make  aliens  fubjects  and 
denizens,  that  the  king  cannot  grant  this  power  over  to 
any  other.     7  Rep.  Wood's  Injl.  22.     See  Aliens,  NX 

TURALIZATION. 

DENMARK.  The  port  of  Copenhagen,  capital  of 
this  kingdom,  is  not  only  the  fineft  in  the  Baltic,  but  one 
of  the  molt  convenient  and  fafe  in  all  Europe;  it  is  alfo 
here  that  the  chief  trade  of  Denmark  is  tranfadted,  though 
fome  buftnefs  is  likewife  done  at  Elfineur,  but  neither  at 
the  one  or  the  other  any  thing  in  comparifon  with  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  reft  of  this  (ea.  The  goods  that  fell  beft 
in  Denmark,  are  Spaniih  and  Portugal  fait,  (except  their 
confumption  has  been  affected  by  the  mine  difcovered  at 
Oldefloe  in  1730)  French  wines  and  brandies,  paper,  gold 
and  iilver  fluffs,  lilks,  Englifh  and  Dutch  woollens,  fpice, 
medicinal  drugs,  and  pepper.  Tallow,  hemp,  cod,  ftock- 
ii(h,  wheat,  and  rye  from  the  little  ifle  of  Zeeland,  are  al- 
moft  all  the  merchandizes  fhipped  from  hence,  the  extrac- 
tion of  carpenters  wood  excepted.  The  Dutch  alfotranf- 
port  from  the  country  of  Jutland,  a  quantity  of  lean  horned 
cattle  yearly,  which  they  fatten  in  their  paftures,  and  reap 
therefrom  a  confiderable  advantage. 

After  Copenhagen,  the  moft  trading  cities  of  Denmark 
are  Ufted,  Chriftianftadt,  Carelfcroon,  Salfbourgh,  Carelf- 
haven,  and  particularly  Elfineur,  from  which  the  extracts 
are,  fome  fmall  marts,  deal-boards,  tar,  tallow,  beeves, 
and  goat-fkins.  The  major  part  of  which  trade,  and  in- 
deed that  tranfadted  with  all  the  places  in  this  kingdom, 
except  the  capital,  is  by  way  of  barter,  or  the  intervention 
of  rix-dollars,  brought  here  by  the  dealers  for  that  purpofe. 
The  other  ifles  next  to  Zeeland,  or  Siatlan,  in  which 
Copenhagen  {rands, areFuhnen,  Laland, Langeland,  Falfter, 
Mune,  Samfoe,  Arroe,  Barnholm,  and  Amack ;  of  which 
the  firft  is  nothing  inferior  to  the  principal  ifland,  either  in 
extent  or  goodnefs :  it  abounds  in  wheat,  hogs,  lakes  and 
wood,  though  it  produces  nothing  for  traiifportation  but 
horfes,  the  fruits  being  all  confumed  at  home. 

Laland  yields  abundance  of  all  forts  of  corn,  efpecially 
wheat,  from  whence  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  fupplied  ;  befides  which,  the  Dutch  export  a 
good  deal  yearly. 

Falfter,  Langeland,  and  Mune,  are  numbered  among 
the  fertile  iflands,  and  the  two  firft  yield  fome  grain  for  an 
annual  tranfportation.  Arroe  and  Alfen  abound  in  anifeed, 
which  the  natives  ordinarily  ufetofeafon  their  victuals,  and 
even  mix  it  with  their  bread.  Bornholm,  Samfoe,  and  the 
other  ifles  breed  cattle,  and  produce  a  fufficiency  of  corn 
for  the  inhabitants;  but  that  of  Amack  deferves  to  be  ex- 
amined apart.  This  little  ifland  is  very  near  to  Copen- 
hagen, from  whence  it  is  feparated  only  by  a  fmall  arm  of 
the  (Va,  which  is  palled  by  a  draw-bridge,  and  this  fpot  is 
the  moft  fruitful  of  any  other  territory  in  Denmark.  It 
was  many  years  ago  given  to  fome  Hollanders,  tranfported 
here  to  manage  the  dairy,  in  making  butter  and  cheefe  for 
the  court ;  they  had  great  privileges  granted  them,  of 
which  they  enjoy  fome  to  this  day,  but  others  have  been 
curtailed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  by  little  and  little  they 
will  come  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  other  fubjects : 
the  induftry  and  diligence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifle 
have  made  it,  as  one  may  fay,  the  kitchen-garden  of  Co 
penhagen,  and  nothing  in  the  whole  kingdom  is  to  be  found 
of  the  fort  that  exceeds  what  this  produces  and  has  growing 
here. 

In  general,  though  Denmarkbe  of  great  extent,  it  not- 
withftanding  yields  but  in  fmall  quantities  the  ncceffaries  of 
life,  few  products  for  the  merchants,  and  till  lately  no  ma- 
factures  at  all ;  but  to  remedy  this  long-continued  neglect, 
and  ftir  up  the  people  to  an  imitation  of  their  induftrious 
neighbours,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  king's,  of  the  28th  of 
November,  1727,  all  merchants  were  prohibited  to  fend 
to  Iceland  any  other  cloths  than  thofe  madeat  Copenhagen. 
There  are  alfo  eftablilhed  fome  fabrics  of  linens  atZwelck 
Blanck,  and  Lubfch,  which  are  fufficient  to  fupply  all  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  infomuch  that  the  chamber  of 
finances  and  trade  forbad,  by  the  king's  order  in  Sep- 
tember, 1728,  the  entrance  of  foreign  linens.  Inacouncil 
held  February,  1725,  it  was  refolved  to  raife  a  tax  or  im- 
port, on  all  the  cities  both  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  to 


employ  the  produce  in  eftablifhing  a  fiftiery  in  Greenland!. 
The  1 3th  of  January,  1727,  his  majefty  interdicted  the 
entry  of  any  foreign  goods  into  the  kingdom  by  the  way  of 
Bremen  and  Lubeck  ;  and  far  a  ftill  greater  encouragement 
to  trade,  the  king  in  February,  1730,  publifhed  an  ordi- 
nance to  lower  the  duties  on  entry  of  the  goods,  that  the 
merchants,  his  fubjects,  fhould  introduce  directly  from  fo- 
reign countries,  which  however  fhould  not  take  place  on 
thofe  brought  into  the  kingdom  by  ftrangers. 

In  Auguft  the  fame  year,  an  edict  was  proclaimed,  by 
which  that  monarch  enjoined  all  his  trading  fubjects,  not  to 
fend  any  fhips  to  Portugal  or  Spain,  with  a  lels  force  than 
eighteen  guns,  and  a  proportionable  crew,  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  the  Batbary  corfairs,  in  cafe  of  need. 

And  in  January,  1731,  Chriftian  VI.  fuppreflid  the 
farm  of  the  cuftoms  on  wine,  brandy,  fait,  and  tobaccoy 
permiiting  both  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  to  trade  in, 
them. 

Our  exports  to  Denmark  are  but  trifling,  being  reduced 
to  a  few  woollens,  paper,  drugs;  pepper,  tin*  herrings, 
&c.  and  as  our  imports  greatly  exceed  our  exports  in  value, 
this  mud  confequently  be  a  very  lofing  trade  to  us,  and 
as  fuch  fhould  have  been  dropped  long  ago;  more  efpe- 
cially as  every  commodity  we  receive  from  thence  might 
be  better  furnifhed  from  our  own  plantations,  thefe  com- 
modities confiding  principally  in  pitch,  tar,  fir,  timber, 
deals,  mails,  yards,  fpars,  baulks,  fome  few  furs,  fkins, 
&c. 

The  trade  to  Denmark  is  free  to  all  perfons,  by  25  Car.  If. 
c.  7.  /.  6.  For  further  particulars  concerning  the  trade  of 
this  country,  fee  Holstein,  Jutland,  Norway,  and 
the  Sound. 

DENTALIUM,  a  kind  of  fliell,  ufed>  in  medicine, 
when  pulverized,  as  an  alcali  and  abforbent.  Great  things 
have  been  recorded  of  its  virtues,  but  the  readinefs  of 
oyfter-fhells  has  quite  thrown  it  out  of  ufe. 

DERBYSHIRE.  The  manufactures  of  this  fnire  are 
only  woven  ftockings  of  feveral  forts,  with  fome  felt, 
caftor,  and  beaver  hats  ;  it  is  very  fertile  in  corn  and  cattle, 
fending  a  good  deal  of  pot-butter  to  London,  (as  mentioned 
under  Buckinghamshire)  and  jointly  with  Notting- 
hamshire, and  part  of  Staffordfhire,  about  two  thoufand 
ton  of  cheefe  yearly  ;  this  is  fent  down  the  Trent,  from 
Burton,  &c.  and  the  Derwent,  from  Derby  to  Gainfbo- 
rough  into  the  Humber,  being  of  a  thin  fort,  and  fold  in 
London  under  the  denomination  of  Warwickftiire  cheefe. 
Here  are  quarries  of  free- (tone  and  marble,  abundance  of 
mill,  lime,  and  whet-ftones,  with  fome  cryftal  and  ala- 
bafter.  Its  mines  are  ftored  with  coal,  iron,  (principally 
ufed  by  the  nailers,  and  in  the  fmall  manufactures  at  Bir- 
mingham, &c.)  and  lead,  the  latter  being  very  plenty,  and 
the  beft  in  England  ;  the  Peak  is  famous  for  producing  it, 
and  its  other  wonders,  as  Derby  is  for  Sir  Thomas  Lambe's 
engines  erected  there  on  the  river  Derwent,  for  making 
organzine  or  thrown  filk,  and  for  whofe  introduction  the 
parliament,  in  1732,  gave  him  14,0001.  It  contains 
26,586  wheels,  and  97,746  movements,  which  works 
73,726  yards  of  filk  thread  every  time  the  water-wheel 
goes  round,  which  is  thrice  in  one  minute,  and  318,496,320 
yards  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  one  water-wheel  gives 
motion  to  all  the  other  wheels  and  movements,  of  which 
any  one  may  be  flopped  feparately,  which  is  very  extraor- 
dinary ih  fo  complicated  a  machine;  one  fire-engine  con- 
veys warm  air  to  every  individual  part  of  it,  and  one  re- 
gulator governs  the  Whole  work. 

DERHEM,  a  fmall  Pernan  weight,  one  fifth  of  a  pound. 
Set  B  ATM  aw. 

DESIGN,  or  Designing,  in  the  manufactories,  ex- 
preffes  the  figures  wherewith  the  workman  enriches  hie  "uff 
or  filk,  and  which  he  copies  after  fome  painter,  or  eminent 
draughtfman  ;  as  in  diaper,  damafk,  and  other  flowered 
filk  and  tapeftry,  and  the  like,  &c. 

The  art  of  defigning,  from  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
has  been  far  more  cultivated  in  this  kingdom  than  here- 
tofore. 

DESIGNER,  the  profeffor  of  this  bufinefs  is  fometimes 
employed  by  manufacturers,  and  fometimes  by  authors  or 
bookfellers  in  drawing  draughts  of  the  plates  intended  to 
embellifh  a  work  ;  as  the  reprefentation  of  fome  interefting 
paflage  of  hiftory,  or  an  emblematical  frontifpiece,  &c.  to 
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be  copied-  by  the  engraver.  This  bufinefs  is  frequently  per- 
formed by  the  hiftory  painter,  and  fometimes  by  an  en- 
graver well  (killed  in  drawing,  and  there  are  few  or  none 
who  make  it  their  fole  employment;  though  fome  find  it 
a  valuable  branch  of  bufinefs. 

The  d'figner  draws  his  figures  exa£lly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  to  be  engraved,  and  (hades  them 
with  Indian  ink.  He  ought  to  draw  with  great  accuracy 
and  beauty,  and  to  be  a  perfeiSt  matter  of  the  doftrine  of 
lights  and  {hades.  He  ftiould  be  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  perfpeetive,  underftand  hiftory,  and,  in  particular,  be 
well  verfed  in  the  heathen  mythology.  To  thefe  qualifica- 
tions fhould  be  added  a  lively  imagination,  and,  what  is 
effentially  necefiary,  a  genius  and  tafte  for  the  polite  arts. 
Thus  qualified,  the  ingenious  defigncr  may  earn  from  half 
a  guinea  to  a  guinea  and  upwards  a  day. 

DEVONSHIRE  affords  many  things  fimilar  to  the  pro- 
duces of  Cornwall,  as  tin,  lead,  copper,  pilchards,  &c. 
though  not  in  the  fame  abundance ;  and  though  it  is  more 
fruitful  than  that,  yet  its  riches  are  the  effects  of  its  manu- 
factures, which  confift  in  ferges,  keifeys,  and  bone-lace ; 
fo  great  a  quantity  of  the  firft  are  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Exeter,  as  to  furnifh  the  market  of  that  city  with 
ten  thoufand  pounds  worth  weekly  ;  here  are  alfo  made 
fome  broad-cloth,  mixed  or  medleys,  and  from  its  ports 
are  fent  more  fifhermen  to  America  than  from  any  other 
county  in  England. 

•  DIAL-PLATE  ENAMELLER.  Thofe  of  this  bu- 
finefs make  enamelled  dial-plates,  which  they  fell  to  the 
watch-makers.  They  take  the  brafs  plates,  cover  them 
with  white  enamel  when  wet,  mark  the  numerals,  and  fix 
(he  enamel  by  fire.  They-  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice  ;  and  a  fmall  fum  will  fit  up  a  mafter, 
who  may  make  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  of  this  branch  of 
bufinefs. 

DIAMOND,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  (tone  which,  though 
naturally  colourlefs  like  the  pureft  water,  is  eminently  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  all  others  of  the  colourlefs  kind  by  the 
luftre  of  its  reflections. 

It  is  found  fometimes  in  an  angular  and  fometimes  in  a 
pebble-like  form.  In  its  angular  ftate,  however,  it  does 
not,  like  the  reft,  refemble  the  common  fpring-cryftal ; 
but  the  more  perfecT:  bodies  of  that  clafs,  the  double- 
pointed  ones  :  in  whichfoever  of  thefe  forms  the  diamond 
is  found,  it  is  the  fame  ftone,  and,  when  polifhed,  has  the 
fame  qualities  in  proportion  to  its  perfection  and  purity. 

The  diamond,  like  all  other  tranfparent  foffils,  is  liable 
to  be  tinged  with  metalline  particles,  and  is  fometimes 
found  with  a  caft  of  red,  fometimas  blue,  fometimes  green, 
and  more  frequently  yellow.  The  fmall  diamonds  are  vaftly 
the  more  plentiful;  the  others  are  found  more  and  more 
rarely  as  they  increafe  in  fize.  The  largeft  ever  certainly 
known,  is  now  in  the  pofliflion  of  the  great  Mogul  ;  its 
weight  is  two  hundred  and  feventy-nine  carats,  and  its  va- 
lue is  computed  at  between  feven  and  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds. 

The  diamond  in  its  native  ftate  is  fometimes  bright  as 
if  po-lifhed  by  art,  but  more  frequently  its  furface  is  ob- 
fcured  with  foulneffes  of  various  kinds  ;  and  fometimes-  it 
is,  as  the  diamond-cutter  catls  it,  veiny,  that  is,  it  has  cer- 
tain points  inconceivably  hard  on  its  furface. 

The  diamond  bears  the  force  of  the  ftrongeft  fire  unhurt, 
if  ever  fo  long  continued  in  it,  provided  it  be  not  removed 
too  fuddenly  into  the  cool  air,  when  it  will  fometimes 
crack.  Expofed  to  the  folar  rays  collected  in  the  focus  of 
a  large  lens,  it  after  fome  time  fplits  into  feveral  very  thin 
flakes  like  thofe  of  talc,  and  thefe  foon  &f;er  run  into  a 
kind  of  glafs,  which  has  nothing  of  the  hardneb  or  luftre 
of  the  diamond. 

The  only  places  where  diamonds  have  yet  been  found 
are  the  Eaft-Indies  and  Brazils  j  the  laft  of  thefe  is  but 
newly  difcovered  to  have  any,  and  hitherto  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  produced  there  in  fuch  great  abun- 
dance. 

There  are  four  mines,  or  rather  two  mines  and  two 
rivers,  from  whence  diamonds  are  chiefly  brought.  Thefe 
are, 

I.  That  of  Raolconda,    in  the  province  of  Carnatica, 
five  days  journey  from  Golconda,  and  eight  from  Vifapcur. 
This  has   been  difcovered  about  two  hundred  years  and 
.upwards. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mine,  the  earth  is  Tandy, 
and  full  of  rocks  and  copfe.  In  thefe  rocks  are  found  fe^ 
veral  little  veins  of  half,  and  fometimes  a  whole  inch-broad, 
out  of  which  the  miners,  with  a  kind  of  hooked  irons, 
draw  the  fand  or  earth,  in  which  the  diamonds  are,  break- 
ing the  rocks,  when  the  vein  terminates,  that  the  track 
may  be  found  again  and  continued. 

When  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  earth  or  fand  is  drawn 
forth,  they  wafh  it  two  or  three  times,  to  feparate  the 
ftones  from  it.  The  miners  work  naked,  except  a  thin 
linen  cloth  before  them  ;  and,  befidesthis  precaution,  have 
alfo  infpe£tors  to  prevent  their  concealing  of  ftones;  which, 
notwithftanding  all  this  care,  they  frequently  find  mean* 
to  do,  by  watching  opportunities,  when  they  are  not  ob- 
ferved,  and  (wallowing  them  down. 

2.  That  of  Gani,  or  Contour,  feven  days  journey  from 
Golconda  eaftwardly.  It  was  difcovered  between  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  fince  by  a  pea- 
fant  who,  digging  in  the  ground,  found  a  natural  fragment 
of  twenty-five  carats.  In  this  mine  are  found  a  great 
number  of  ffones,  from  ten  to  forty  carats,  and  even 
more;  and  it  was  here  that  famous  diamond  oi  Aurengzebej 
the  great  Mogul,  was  found. 

The  ftones  of  this  mine  are  not  very  clear,  and  their 
water  is  ufually  tinged  with  the  quality  of  the  foil,  it  being 
black,  where  that  is  marfliy  ;  red,  where  it  partakes  of 
red ;  and  fometimes  green  and  yellow,  if  the  ground  hap- 
pens to  be  of  thefe  colours.  Another  defect,  of  fome  con- 
fequence  is  a  kind  of  fat  appearing  upon  the  diamond,  when 
cut,  which  takes  off  part  of  its  luftre.  There  are  com- 
monly not  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  perfons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  at  work  in  this  mine. 

When  the  miners  have  found  a  place  where  they  intend 
to  dig,  they  level  another  fomewhat  bigger  not  far  from  it, 
and  inclofe  it  with  walls  about  two  feet  high,  only  leaving 
apertures  from  fpace  to  fpace  to  give  puffage  to  the  water. 

After  performing  a  few  fupertiitious  ceremonies,  and  3 
kind  of  feaft,  which  the  mafter  of  the  mine  entertains  the 
workmen  with,  to  encourage  them  ;  they  betake  them- 
felves  to  their  bufinefs,  the  men  digging  the  earth  in  the 
place  firft  difcovered,  and  the  women  and  children  carrying; 
it  off  into  the  other  walled  round. 

They  dig  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  or  till  they  find 
water.  Then  they  ceafe  digging,  and  the  water  thus 
found  ferves  to  wafh  the  earth  two  or  three  times,  after 
which  it  is  let  out  at  the  openings  left  for  that  purpofei 
This  earth  being  well  waflied  and  dried,  they  fift  it  in  a 
kind  of  open  fieve,  or  riddle;  then  they  threfh  it  and  fift  it 
again,  fearching  it  well  with  their  hands  to  find  the  dia- 
monds. They  work  naked,  as  in  the  mine  of  Raolconda  > 
and  are  watched  in  like  manner  by  their  infpectors. 

3.  That  of  Soumelpour,  a  large  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,,  near  the  diamond-mine  :  this  is  the  mod  ancient  of 
ihem  all.  It  fnould  rather  be  called  that  of  Goual,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  river,  in  the  fand  of  which  the  ftones  arc 
found.  Soumelpour  is  a  large  town,  built  of  earth,  and 
covered  with  branches  of  cacao-trees ;  the  river  oi  Goual 
running  by  the  foot  of  it  in  its  palfage  from  the  high 
mountains  towards  the  fouth  of  the  Ganges,  where  it  lofes 
its  name. 

From  this  river  are  .brought  all  our  fine  diamond-points^ 
or  fparks,  called  natural  fparks. 

They  never  begin  to  feek  for  diamonds  in  this  river  till 
after  the  great  rains  are  over,  that  is,  alter  the  month  of 
December :  and  they  ufually  even  wait  till  the  water  is 
grown  clear,  which  is  not  before  January. 

When  the  feafon  is  come,  eight  or  ten  thoufand  perfons, 
of  all  ages  and  fexes,  come  out  of  Sovimelpour,  and  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  moft  experienced  among- 
them  fearch  and  examine  the  fand  of  the  river,  going  up 
it  from  Soumelpour  to  the  very  mountain  whence  it  fprings. 
A  great  fign  that  there  are  diamonds  in  it,  is  the  finding 
thofe  ftones  which  the  Europeans  call  ihunder-jhnes. 
When  all  the  fane!  of  the  rivsr,  which  at  that  time  is  very- 
low,  has  been  well  examined,  they  proceed  to  take  up 
that  wherein  they  judge  diamonds  likely  to  be  found,  which 
is  done  after  the  following  manner:  they  dam  the  place 
round  with  ftones,  earth,  and  fafcines,  and  lading  out  the 
water,  dig  about  two  feet  deep;  the  fand  they  takeout  is 
carried  into  a  place  walled  round  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.      The  reft  is  peiformed  after  the   manner  as  at 
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Cbuhur,    and   the    workmen    are    watched    with   equal 
itridtnefs. 

4.  The  laft  mine,  or  rather  the  fecond  river,  is  that  of 
Succudan  iti  the  Ifland  of  Borneo.  Weare  but  little  acquainted 
with  this  mine  ;  the  queen,  who  reigns  in  that  part  of  the 
ifland,  not  allowing  ftrangers  to  have  any  commerce  in  thel'e 
{tones  ;  though  there  are  very  fine  ones  to  be  bought  at 
Batavia,  which  are  brought  'hither  by  ftealth.  They  were 
anciently  imagined  to  be  foh.-r  than  thofe  of  the  other 
mines ;  but  experience  (hews  tint  they  are  in  no  refpecl 
inferior  to  them. 

The  diamond  is  the  hardeft  of  all  precious  ftones ;  it 
can  only  be  ground  and  cut  by  itfelf,  and  its  own  fub- 
itance. 

A  rough  diamond  ought  to  be  chofen  uniform,  of  a  good 
ftiape,  tranfparent,  not  quite  white,  and  free  from  flaws 
and  (hivers. 

The  fineft  diamonds  now  in  the  world  are  that  of  the 
great  Mogul,  weighing  two  hundred  and  feventy-nine 
carats ;  that  of  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  weighing  a 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  carats;  and  that  known  in  France 
by  the  name  of  grand  fancy,  which  is  one  of  the  crown- 
jewels,  weighing  a  hundred  and  fix  carats  ;  whence  comes 
its  name  fancy,  which  is  a  corruption  of  cent,  fix,  i.  e. 
a  hundred  and  fix. 

Diamonds  and  precious  ftones  may  be  imported  and  ex- 
ported duty  free ;  faving  the  duty  granted  to  the  Eaft-India 
company  on  diamonds  imported  from  any  place  within  the 
limits  of  their  charter.     6  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  /.  I,  2. 

DIAMOND-CUTTER,  differs  from  the  lapidary  only 
in  his  cutting  no  other  jewels  but  diamonds,  while  the 
latter  is  folely  employed  in  cutting  jewels  of  lefs  value. 
The  cutting  of  diamonds  is  performed  by  the  help  of  an 
engine  and  diamond-powder ;  and  the  fkill  of  the  work- 
man confifts  in  the  manner  of  cutting  the  diamond,  fo  as 
to  conceal  its  flaws,  if  it  has  any,  in  giving  it  its  full 
luftre,  and  cutting  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  may  make  the 
greateft  {hew,  and  lofe  leaft  of  its  weight.  This  is  not  a 
laborious  branch  of  bufinefs ;  it  is  profitable  to  the  matter, 
who  commonly  takes  about  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice. 
The  journeymen  earn  from  fifteen  {hillings  to  a  guinea  a 
week ;  and  about  a  hundred  pounds  will  enable  one  of  them 
to  commence  mafter. 

DINAR,  a  Perfian  word,  fignifying  fometimes  all  forts 
of  gold  coins,  and  at  other  times  a  fmall  imaginary  fpecie, 
worth  one  denier. 

DINAR  CHERAY,  a  Perfian  weight  of  the  value  of 
a  dollar,  or  golden  ducat. 

DING,  a  general  name  for  all  weights  at  Siam,  in  par- 
ticular ;  they  have  fcarcely  any  others  feparate  from  their 
coins,  though  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  filver 
ones,  gold  having  no  currency  here  as  money,  but  is 
bought  and  fold  as  a  merchandize,  and  is  worth  twelve 
times  as  much  as  filver.  The  weights  of  Siam,  that  have 
the  fame  name  with  their  money,  aretheCali,  or  Schang, 
the  Mayon  or  Seling,  the  Foiian,  Sompaye,  Paye,  and 
the  Clam. 

DIRECTION-CHAMBER,  is  a  court  inftituted  in 
Old  Spain,  for  the  regulation  of  divers  affairs,  relating  to 
their  commerce  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 

In  order  to  difpatch  the  bufinefs  of  this  court,  the  prefi- 
dent  and  commiflioners,  or  judges  by  office,  meet ;  and  if 
any  notable  affair  occurs,  which  the  prefident  thinks  fit  to 
confult  the  oydores,  or  lawyers,  about,  he  fends  for  them, 
who  take  their  places  according  to  feniority. 

So  great  a  variety  of  people  repairing  to  this  chamber 
on  bufinefs,  it  was  impoffible  to  affign  every  degree  its 
place  ;  but  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  feinte  y  quatros,  or 
aldermen  of  Seville,  jurados,  another  fort  of  magiftrates, 
&c.  fit  on  the  fide-benches,  all  others  ftanding  below.  Any 
nobleman  of  Caftile,  counfellor  of  the  king,  or  arch- 
bifhop,  have  a  chair  under  the  canopy,  on  the  prefident's 
left-hand;  but  all  others,  though  admirals,  fit  on  the  fide- 
benches. 

The  whole  jurifdiition  was  in  this  cha.nber  alone,  till 
the  erecting  the  chamber  of  juftice  in  1563.  From 
their  firft  inftitution  till  that  time,  they  had  full  power 
in  all  cafes  relating  to  affairs  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Suits 
arifing  on  matters  not  concerning  the  king's  revenue, 
may  be  tried  at  the  parties  pleafure,  before  this  or  any 
other  court ;  and  fo  in  cafe  of  controverfies  ariiing  after 
45- 


the  fleet  is  cleared,  and  goods  delivered,  unlefs  the  parties 
be  owners,  or  mailers  of  {hips,  pilots,  or  failors. 

This  court  has  the  right  of  trying  thofe  that  lofe  {hips, 
or  are  the  caufe  of  it ;  and  of  thofe  that  intercept  or  break, 
open  letters  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies.  In  trials  between 
feveral  owners  of  one  {hip,  about  the  fale  or  freight  of  her, 
no  appeal  is  allowed  from  this  tribunal  to  the  council. 
Failors,  not  anfwering  their  merchants  returns,  may,  by 
their  older,  be  brought  from  the  Weft-Indies;  and  even 
have  been  taken  out  of  churches,  givi  r  -  rity  not  to 
inflict  corporal  punifhment.  This  chamber  takes  all  fure- 
ties,  as  well  for  theii  own  officers  as  for  admirals,  vice-ad- 
mirals, and  mafters  of  {hips  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies,  of 
all  which  copies  are  delivered  to  the  folicitor. 

If  any  bufinefs  occurs  when  the  court  is  not  fitting,  the 
commiflioners  are  called  together.  The  prefident,  or  in 
his  abfence,  the  eldeft  commiffioner,  delivers  what  has 
been  determined.  When  any  thing  is  put  to  the  vote,  the 
court  is  cleared,  and  the  youngeft  fpeaks  firft,  but  the 
eldeft  figns  firft.  If  they  cannot  agree  in  opinion,  and 
the  delay  will  not  be  prejudicial,  it  is  referred  to  the  king, 
fending  the  feveral  opinions  to  the  council.  But,  if  the 
bufinefs  requires  difpatch,  or  is  not  of  great  moment, 
moft  votes  carry  it ;  he  that  diffents  may  enter  his  diflent, 
but  muft  fign  the  decree,  to  give  it  the  greater  authority. 

This  court  alfo  makes  choice  of  {hips,  both  in  the  ar- 
madas and  ftotas ;  pays  the  hire  of  {hips  occafionally  preffed 
to  make  up  the  armadas ;  admits  thofe  thought  fit  to 
make  up  the  ftotas ;  appoints  mafters,  licences,  paffengers, 
examines  all  rules  and  contrails  for  provifions,  &c.  paffes 
all  orders  for  payments  out  of  the  revenue  &c.  as  alio  for 
freight  due  to  mafters  of  veffels,  and  for  defiaying  the  ex- 
pences  of  religious  perfons,  who  go  to  the  Weft-Indies  on 
the  king's  account.  It  has  alfo  in  charge  making  the  moft 
of  uncoined  filver  and  gold,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other 
commodities  of  the  revenue,  fines,  falaries  of  the  council, 
&c.  puts  up,  and  difpofes  all  packets  of  letters  from  the 
king,  or  private  perfons,  and  forwards  all  that  come  over 
for  the  king  and  council. 

The  prefident  and  commiflioners  are  to  look  to  the  re* 
ceipt  of  the  quickfilver  brought  from  the  mine  at  Almadcn, 
or  any  other  place  the  king  {hall  direct;  to  fee  it  well  put 
up,  according  to  order,  and  to  obfeive  that  all  officers  under 
them  obey  their  refpeitive  ordonnances,  and  the  inftruc- 
tions  given  them.  The  commiflioners  are  to  draw  up  the 
informations  againft  mafters  of  {hips,  failors,  and  paffen- 
gers, upon  their  vifiting  {hips,  and  to  examine  witnefles, 
and  then  refer  the  whole  to  the  chamber  of  juitice.  AH 
warrants  for  apprehending  any  perfons,  iflued  by  either 
chamber,  muft  be  directed  to  the  alguaziles  of  the  fame 
court.  No  fuits  are  to  be  fent  up  to  the  council  before 
judgment  given;  no  perfons  apprehended  by  this  court, 
who  appeal  to  the  council  to  be  difcharged,  till  their  caufes 
are  determined  ;  and  the  alguaziles  may  be  fent  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  not  excepting  the  king's  court;  where, 
before  they  execute  their  warrants,  they  are  to  acquaint 
the  king's  attorney-general  with  them. 

Any  perfon  upon  trial,  excepting  againft  a  judge  of  ei- 
ther chamber,  is  to  give  in  the  caule  of  fuch  exception 
upon  oath,  in  writing ;  and,  if  he  proves  not  his  allega- 
tions, {hall  be  fined  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  bu- 
finefs depending,  if  the  principal  exceed  not  three  hundred 
thoufand  maravadies.  The  prefident,  and  other  judges, 
are  to  declare  the  fufficiency  of  the  exceptions,  as  praitifed 
in  this  and  all  other  courts.  This  is  to  be  done  with  due 
modefty,  the  party  begging  leave  of  the  prefident,  or  of 
the  judge  he  excepts  againft ;  and  the  petition  is  not  to  be 
delivered  to  the  efcrivano  or  cletk,  but  to  the  prefident ;  for 
if  the  caufes  of  exception  alledged  be  not  found  fufficient 
to  allow  it,  though  they  be  proved,  the  petition  is  to  be 
torn,  and  the  petitioner  fined  three  thoufand  maravadies. 

DIRECTOR,  he  who  prefides  in  an  affembly,  or  di- 
rects and  conduits  an  affair.     See  Bank,  Company. 

DISCOUNT,,  a  term  ufed  among  traders,  merchants, 
and  bankers.  When  by  the  two  former,  it  is  ufed  fome- 
times on  occafion  of  their  bu)  ing  commodities  on  the  ufual 
time  of  credit,  with  a  condition  that  the  feller  fhall  allow 
the  buyer  a  certain  difcount,  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  cent, 
per  annum,  for  the  time  for  which  the  credit  is  generally 
given,  upon  condition  that  the  buyer  pays  ready-monev 
for  fuch  commodities,  inftead  of  takine  the  time  of  credit. 
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Alfo  traders  and  merchants,  frequently  taking  promiffory 
notes  for  monies  due  payable  to  them,  or  order,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  fometimes  having  occafion  for  money  before 
the  time  is  elapfed,  procure  thofe  notes  to  be  difcounted  by 
bankers,  or  other  monied  men,  before  the  time  of  pay- 
ment ;  which  difcount  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  the  perfon  who  drew  the  note,  and 
the  indorfer  or  indorfers,  &c.  Bills  of  exchange  alfo  are 
difcounted  by  bankers,  and  the  bank  of  England;  wherein 
confifts  one  article  of  the  profits  of  banking.  See  Bank. 
DISTILLER.  The  London  diftillery  is  divided  into 
two  branches  ;  that  of  the  malt- dijiiller,  of  which  there 
are  very  few  in  number,  but  thofe  are  prodigious  dealers  ; 
they  ule  an  amazing  quantity  of  malt,  and  employ  vaft 
fums  of  money  in  trade.  The  others  are  the  compound- 
dijlillers,  who  buy  their  malt-fpirits  of  the  former,  and 
diftilling  them  again  with  other  ingredients,  make  gin, 
annifeed,  &c.  They  alfo  make  a  kind  of  brandy,  by  di- 
ftilling from  molaffes. 

The  malt  dijiiller  caufes  the  malt  to  be  ground  and 
mafhed,  as  if  for  brewing  ale  ;  the  wort  is  taken  off,  and 
without  being  mixed  with  hops,  is  put  to  cool  in  backs. 
When  cool  it  is  drawn  off  into  working  vats,  and  fer- 
mented with  yeaft.  This  being  done,  it  is  put  into  a  ftill, 
which  is  made  about  three  parts  full,  and  the  fire  is  kept 
pretty  brifk,  till  the  liquor  is  almoft  ready  to  boil ;  when 
the  head  of  the  ftill  is  put  on  and  luted  to  the  worm, 
which  panes  through  the  worm-tub  ;  the  fire  is  then  al- 
lowed to  decreafe  till  the  fpirits  begin  to  run,  and.  is  kept 
in  a  conftant  flow  heat  till  the  whole  is  drawn  off.  The 
firft  production,  which  is  called  low  wines,  is  again  put 
into  the  ftill,  which,  with  the  worm,  ought  to  be  well 
deanfed  ;  and  being  drawn  off  a  fecond  time,  produces 
pure  malt-fpirits. 

Thefe  malt-fpirits  the  malt- dijiiller  fells  to  the  compound- 
dijlitiers;  who  put  a  quantity  of  anifeed,  juniper-berries, 
or  other  materials,  into  the  malt-fpirits,  lowered  with  wa- 
ter, and  then  diftill  as  before.  This  produces  thofe  li- 
quors fo  fatal  to  the  morals  of  the  poor,  called  anifeed 
and  gin. 

Molafl'es-fpirits  are  diftilled  from  treacle,  by  the  compound- 
dijiillers:  here  the  molafles  are  diluted  with  water  to  a  pro- 
per thicknefs ;  then  warmed,  fermented  with  yeaft,  and 
worked  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  in  preparing  for  the 
diftillation  of  malt-fpirits.  When  thoroughly  fermented 
and  diftilled,  it  alfo  obtains  the  name  of  low  wines ;  and 
is  diftilled  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  malt-fpirits. 

The  malt- diftillers  take  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
with  an  apprentice,  who  requires  as  many  thoufands  to 
become  mafter.  The  compound- dijiiller s  take  between 
twenty  and  forty  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  they  allow  a 
journeyman  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board, 
and  require  five  hundred  pounds,  at  leaft,  to  fet  up 
mafter. 

All  perfons  may  diftil  fpirits  from  malted  corn.  2  Will. 
and  Mar.  Jlat.  2.  c.  9.  /  11.    8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  19. 
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Penalties  on  fetting  up  concealed  veffels,  or  concealing 
their  fpirits.  3  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  15.  8  and  9  Will.lll. 
c .  19.  f.  10.     10  and  1 1  Will.  III.  c .  4.  /  4.  Jlat.  3.  c.  2 1 . 

Gaugers,  &c.  may  break  up  ground  to  fearch  for  private 
pipes.     10  Will.  III.  c.  4.  /  4. 

Gaugers,  &c.  to  keep  an  account  of  Wafli.  10  and  1 1 
Will.  III.  C.O.l.f.22. 

Diftilling  of  fpirits  from  corn  reftrained.  10  and  11 
Will.  III.  c.  4.    30  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  /  15. 

Diftillers  not  to  take  licences  as  alehoufe-keepers.  1  Ann. 
Jlat.  2.  c.  14. 

Diftillers  permitted  to  fet  up  other  tradss.  9  Get.  II. 
c  23.  J.  21.     11  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  2. 

Diftillers  not  to  aft  as  juftices  upon  the  afts  againft  re- 
tailing fpirituous  liquors,     n  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  /  8. 

Duty  on  diftillers  licences  to  retail  fpirituous  liquors. 
20  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  repealed,  and  an  additional  duty  im- 
pofed.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  40. 

Penalty  on  diftillers  felling  fpirituous  liquors  to  be  un- 
lawfully retailed.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  /  n- 

Penalty  on  diftiller  not  entering  his  veffels.  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  40.  /.  18. 

Commiflloners  of  excife  impowered  to  reward  informers 


againft  unlawful  retailers.     24  Geo.  II.  cap.  40.  fciJ.  32. 
Juftices  being  diftillers  not  to  grant  licences.  26  Geo.  II. 
c  13.  /l2. 

Who  are  to  be  deemed  common  diftillers.  33  Geo.  II. 
c.  9.  /.  13. 

Penalty  on  malt-diftillers  making  gin,  &c.  33  Geo.  II. 
c.  9./ 17. 

DITTANY.  The  true  dittany  of  Crete  is  a  kind  of 
origanmn,  faid  to  grow  plentifully  in  that  ifland,  and  in  the 
Morea.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  only  part  of  this  plant 
in  ufe  with  us,  come  from  Italy.  The  Deft  fort  are  well 
covered  over  with  a  thick, white  down,fometimcs  intermixed 
with  purplifh  flowers:  they  fomewhat  refemble  lemon- 
thyme  in  fmell  and  tafte,  but  are  more  of  an  aromatic 
flavour,  as  well  as  a  greater  degree  of  pungency.  Whea 
frefh,  they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  excellent 
eflential  oil. 

The  ancients  have  recorded  almoft  miracles  of  its  vir- 
tues in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  in  the  prevention  of  mif- 
chief  from  venomous  bites ;  they  tell  us  that  the  beafts 
were  informed  of  this,  and  had  recourfe  to  it  accordingly. 
They  alfo  give  it  to  promote  the  menfes,  and  to  aflift  de- 
livery, in  expelling  the  fccundine=,  and  in  malignant  fevers. 
With  us,  it  is  only  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the 
officinal  compofitions. 

DITTO,  in  books  of  accounts,  an  Italian  word,  fig- 
nifying  the  fame. 

D1U,  a  maritime  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Guzurate, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  impregnable,  and  has  always 
been,  and  ftill  is,  the  ftrongeft  place  the  Portuguezc  have 
in  thefe  parts ;  it  was  here  that  they  formerly  kept  their 
fleets  j  and  it  was  alfo  here,  that  the  Mooiifh  vends  were 
vifited,  and  took  their  paffports  to  fecure  their  commerce  j 
fo  that  there  was  no  place  from  whence  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal drew  a  greater  revenue,  either  by  the  cuftomhoufe- 
duties,  or  the  produce  of  thevifits  and  paffports. 

DOGGER,  is  a  fmall  fhip,  built  after  the  Dutch  fafhion, 
with  a  narrow  fern,  and  commonly  with  but  one  mall. 
DOMINICA  Ifle.    See  Jamaica. 
DOLLAR,  a  foreign  coin,  worth  about  four  (hillings 
and  fix-pence  fterling. 

DORSETSHIRE  is  noted  for  its  beer,  and  yields  great 
plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  and  hemp,  which  latter  was  fo 
abundant  near  Bridport,  as  to  occafion  many  years  ago, 
a  fabric  of  cables  for  the  royal  navy  to  be  erecled  there. 
The  ifles  of  Portland  and  Purbeck  produce  free-ftone, 
marble,  and  tobacco-pipe  clay ;  and  the  fheep  bred  in  this 
county  are  innumerable,  fo  that  it  is  faid,  that  within  the 
circumference  of  fix  miles  round  the  town  of  Dorckijler 
only,  there  are  fix  hundred  thoufand  conftantly  feeding. 

DOUBLOON,  aSpanifhand  Portugueze  coin,  being 
the  double  of  a  piftole. 

DOUDOU,  is  a  copper  money,  current  in  fome  parts  of 
the  Eaft,  particularly  at  Surate  and  Pondicherry  ;  it  is 
worth  a  trifle  lefs  than  two  French  liards,  fo  that  there  go 
fourteen  to  the  gold  fanom  of  thofe  places,  or  about  fix  fols 
Tournois  ;  and  one  doudou  is  worth  two  caches. 

DOVER.  By  11  Will.  III.  c.  5.  /  I.  From  the  firft 
of  May,  1700,  to  the  firft  of  May,  1709,  there  fhall  be 
paid  by  the  mafter  of  every  Englifh  fhip,  of  the  burden  of 
twenty  tons,  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  tons,  for 
every  loading  and  difcharging  within  this  realm,  from,  to, 
or  by  Dover,  or  coming  into  the  harbour  there,  not  hav- 
ing a  cocket  teftifying  his  payment  before  that  voyage,  to- 
wards the  repair  of  Dover  harbour,  three- pence  for  every 
ton;  and  of  aliens  (hips  of  the  burden  aforefaid,  the  like 
fum  (excepting  fhips  loaden  with  coals,  grindftones,  or 
Purbeck  or  Portland  ftones)  and  for  every  chaldron  of  fea- 
coals,  or  ton  of  grindftones,  one  penny  half-penny ;  the 
fame  to  be  paid  to  the  cuftomer,  or  collector  of  the  cuftoms, 
in  fuch  port,  whence  fuch  fhip  fhall  fet  forth,  or  where 
fuch  fhip  fhall  arrive,  before  they  load  or  unload ;  the  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  tons  to  be  made  according  to  the 
entry  of  the  goods  of  every  fhip  in  the  cuftomhoufe,  and 
no  entry  of  the  goods  to  be  allowed  without  information 
friade  on  oath  by  the  mafter,  containing"  the  burden  thereof^ 
and  payment  made  of  the  fums  aforefaid  ;  of  which  pay- 
ment the  mafter  fhall  have  allowance  of  the  merchants 
according  to  the  rates  of  the  goods,  by  way  of  average, 
&c. 

Seel. 
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S,H  2.  Provided  that  no  coafter  or  fiflierman  (hall  pay 
the  duty  oftener  than  once  in  one  year. 

Seel.  8.  Ships  belonging  to  Weymouth  and  Melcomb 
Regis,  and  Lyme  Regis,  (hall  be  exempted  from  paying 
to  the  haibour  of  Dover,  fo  as  they  bring  a  certificate  upon 
oath  before  the  mayor,  under  the  common-fea!  of  the  faid 
corporations,  that  the  fhips  belong  thereto,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  faid  corporations  are  owners  of  the  major 
part  of  fuch  (hips. 

Scft.  9.  All  fhips  Englijh  built,  and  manned  according 
to  the  aft  of  navigation,  belonging  to  Great  Yarmouth, 
(hall  be  exempt  from  paying  the  faid  duties,  if  the  mafter 
produces  a  certificate  as  above,  &c. 

SeSt.  to.  Ships  belonging  to  Ramfgate,  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanet,  (hall  be  exempted  from  paying  to  Dover  harbour, 
bringing  a  certificate  as  before,  &c. 

Continued  by  2  Ann.  cap.  7.  \Geo.  I.  cap.  13.  and  9 
Geo.  I.  c.  30.  to  the  firft  of  May,  1744.  Further  conti- 
nued for  twenty-one  years  by  1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  This  aft 
further  continued,  for  twenty-one  years,  by  31  Geo.  II. 

DOWER  of  bankrupt's  wife,  when  may  be  fold.  See 
Bankruptcy. 

Dower  of  a  widow,  is  a  portion  which  fhe  hath  of  the 
lands  or  houfes  of  her  hufband  after  his  deceafe ;  and  by 
the  common  law  it  is  a  third  part  of  the  lands  which  the 
hufband  died  feized  of,  either  in  fee  fimple,  or  fee  tail, 
which  (he  is  to  enjoy  during  life. 

By  thecuftom  of  Kent,  called  gavelkind,  the  widow  is 
intitled  to  the  half-part  of  the  hufband's  eftate,  either  in 
fee  fimple,  or  fee  tail,  quamdiu  remanet  fola  (sf  cajla,  fo 
Jong  as  (he  remains  (ingle  and  continent  ;  but  if  (he  mar- 
ries, or  is  guilty  of  incontinency,  then  (he  forfeits  fuch 
eftate. 

Lord  Coke  fays,  that  all  kinds  of  dower  were  inftituted 
for  the  wife's  fubfiftence  during  her  life;  which  right  of 
dower  is  not  only  a  legal,  but  a  moral  right,  as  it  was  held 
by  Sir  John  Trevor,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  in  the  cafe  of 
lady  and  lord  Dudley.  1  Infi.  33.  b.  2  Peer  Will.  634. 
Sir  Jof.  Jekyl's  Argument  and  Rejo/ution. 

Secondly,  (he  relation  of  hufband  and  wife,  as  it  is  the 
neareft,  fo  it  is  the  earlieft ;  and  therefore  the  wife  is  the 
proper  objeii  of  the  care  and  kindnefs  of  her  hufband.  The 
hufband  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  God  and  man,  to  provide  for 
her  during  his  life ;  and  after  his  death,  the  moral  obligation 
is  not  at  an  end,  but  he  ought  to  take  care  of  her  provifion 
during  her  own  life.  This  is  the  more  reafonable,  as  during 
the  coverture,  the  wife  can  acquire  no  property  of  her  own. 
If  befort  the  marriage  fhe  had  a  real  eftate,  this  by  the  co- 
verture ceafes  to  be  hers,  and  the  right  thereto,  whilft  fhe 
is  married,  vefts  in  the  hufband  ;  .her  perfonal  eftate  be- 
comes his  abfolutely,  or  at  lead  is  fubjeft  to  his  controul ; 
fo  that  unlefs  (he  has  a  real  eftate  of  her  own,  which  is  the 
cafe  but  of  few,  (he  may,  by  his  death,  be  deftitute  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  unlefs  provided  for  out  of  his  eftate  by 
a  jointure  or  dower.  As  to  the  hufband's  perfonal  eftate, 
unlefs  reftrained  by  fpecial  cuftom,  which  very  rarely  takes 
place,  he  may  give  it  all  away  from  her;  fo  that  his  real 
efiate,  if  he  had  any,  is  the  only  plank  Jhe  can  lay  hold  of  to 
prevent  her  finking  under  her  dijlrefs.  Thus  is  the  wife  faid 
to  have  a  moral  right  to  her  dower. 

The  hufband,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  right  to  a  te- 
nancy by  the  courtefy,  but  from  pofitive  inftitutions  or  pro- 
vifion of  the  laws  :  his  right  does  not  arife  from  the  rela- 
tion of  hufband  and  wife,  for  then  every  hufband  would 
have  it,  which  is  not  fo;  nor  doth  he  want  it,  if  it  be  not 
his  own  fault,  or  at  leaft  his  misfortune.  During  the  co- 
verture, he  is  mafter  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  his  wife's 
eftate;  and  by  his  induftry  and  provident  care,  may  ac- 
quire property  fufficient,  without  any  part  of  her  eftate, 
to  maintain  himfelf  after  her  death  :  fo  that  the  hufband's 
tenancy  by  the  courtefy  hath  no  moral  foundation,  and  is 
therefore  properly  (filed  tenancy  by  the  courtefy  of  Eng 
land,  that  is,  an  eftate  by  favour  of  the  law  of  England. 

Dower  alfo  is  a  legal  right  created  bylaw,  which  fettles 
the  quality  of  the  eftate  out  of  which  the  wife';  dower 
atifes,  and  likewife  afcertains  the  quantum  thereof.  The 
common  law  fays,  the  third  partis  rationabilis  d:s  ;  and  a 
fpecial  cuftom,  which  is  lex  loci,  enlarges  or  abridges  the 
common  law  of  dower,  and  gives  the  whole,  half,  or  !efs 
than  a  third.     1  Infl.  33.  b. 


The  common  law  likewife  afcertains  dewer,  with  refpeft 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  hufband's  eftate. 

It  fays,  the  wife's  dower  muft  come  out  of  fuch  an  eftate 
as  would  defcend  to  the  iffue  of  the  hufband  by  that  wife  ; 
and  gives  dower  of  the  hufband'r  fciftn,  though  notaftual, 
or  reduced  into  pofTeflion  ;  it  annexes  privileges  to  dower 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  difirefs  for  the  hufband's  debts  to  the 
king,  much  lefs  for  any  due  to  the  fubjeft;  with  feveral 
other  privileges.  Again,  the  law  fixes  the  age  when  a  wo- 
man is  dowable;  and,  by  the  way,  fixes  it  at  fuch  a  time, 
as,  by  the  courfe  of  nature  (at  leaft  in  this  part  of  the 
world)  it  feems  impofiible  fhe  ihould  have  Kibe,  or  be  preg- 
nant, viz.  at  nine  years  old.  But  it  is  not  fo  favourable 
to  a  tenancy  by  the  courtefy,  which  it  allows  only  in  the 
cafe  a  feifin  in  deed  ;  it  annexed  no  privileges  thereto.  And 
though  the  hufband  may  be  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of  a 
common  fans  number,  of  which  the  wife  is  not  dowable, 
yet  that  is  becaufe  of  its  indivifibility  ;  in  which  cafe,  if 
dower  was  allowed,  it  would  be  injurious  to  other  perfons, 
and  the  lands  be  doubly  charged.  Thus  the  law,  where 
it  can  juftly  do  it,  prefers  the  title  of  dower  to  that  of 
courtefy. 

Dower  is  alfo  an  equitable  right,  and  fuch  a  one  as  is  a 
foundation  for  relief  in  a  court  of  equity.  It  arifes  from  a 
contraft  made  upon  a  valuable  confideration,  marriage  be- 
ingin  its  nature  a  civil,  and  in  its  celebration  a  facred  con- 
traft ;  and  the  obligation  is  a  confideration  moving  from 
each  of  the  contrafting  parties  to  the  other ;  from  this 
obligation  arifes  an  equity  to  the  wife  in  feveral  cafes,  with- 
out any  previous  agreement,  as  to  make  good  a  defeftive 
execution  of  a  power,  a  defeftive  conveyance,  or  fupply 
the  defeft  of  a  furrender  of  a  copyhold  eftate  ;  in  all  which 
the  court  relieves  the  wife,  and  makes  a  provifion  for  her, 
where  it  is  not  unreafonable,  or  injurious  with  refpeft  to 
others.  Indeed  in  the  cafe  of  the  hufband,  marriage,  as 
it  is  a  legal  confideration,  fo  it  is  an  equitable  one;  but 
then  it  is  not  carried  fo  far  in  his  favour  as  in  hers,  and  in 
the  cafes  befo  e-mentioned,  the  court  would  not  fupply  a 
defeftive  title  for  the  hufband,  at  leaft  it  has  not  been 
done. 

This  was  a  bill  brought  by  a  widow,  to  be  endowed  of 
an  equity  of  redemption,  though  the  mortgage  was  made 
in  fee  before  the  marriage,  upon  her  paying  a  third  of  the 
mortgage  money,  or  keeping  down  a  third  of  the  intereft. 
And  his  honour  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  after  citing  feveral 
authorities,  declared,  that  the  plaintiff,  being  the  widow 
of  the  perfon  intitled  to  the  equity  of  redemption,  of  this 
mortgage  in  queftion  (which  was  a  mortgage  in  fee)  hath  a 
right  of  redemption  ;  and  accordingly  decreed  her  the  ar- 
rears of  her  dower  from  the  death  of  her  hufband,  (he  al- 
lowing the  intereft  of  the  third  of  the  mortgage-money, 
unfatisfied  at  that  time,  and  her  dower  to  be  let  out  if  the 
parties  differed. 

A  woman  is  not  intitled  to  dower  where  the  hufband 
purchafes  an  eftate  with  a  truftee  ;  but  if  the  truftee  die  in 
the  life-time  of  the  hufband,  the  joint-tenancy  between 
the  hufband  and  the  truftee  will  furvive  to  the  hufband, 
and  then  the  wife  will  be  intitled  to  dower.  Cafes  in  Chan- 
cery, L.Talbot,  138.  Attorn.  Gen.  &Scott.  Mich.qGeo.il. 
I  Vern.  356. 

In  the  cafe  of  lady  Bodmyn  a  Vandebendy,  the  defendant 
for  4400 1.  purchafed  of  the  lord  Bodmyn  the  reverfion  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  lord  Warwick,  of  lands  near  1000 1. 
per  annum,  and  for  protection  of  the  eftate,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  plaintiff's  doiver,  the  defendant  upon  his  pur- 
chafe  took  an  alignment  of  a  term  for  years,  which  was 
vefted  in  truftees  to  fecure  the  payment  of  certain  annuities, 
and  afterwards  in  truft  to  attend  the  inheritance;  and  like- 
wife  took  an  affignment  of  an  ancient  ftatute  that  had 
been  kept  on  foot  for  the  protection  of  the  eftate. 

The  plaintiff  had  recovered  dower  at  law,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  out  execution  by  reafon  of  the  term 
and  ftatute. 

To  be  relieved  againft  which,  and  to  be  let  into  the  pof- 
feflion  of  her  thirds,  was  the  end  of  the  plaintiff's  bill. 

The  defendant  infifted  he  was  a  purchafer,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  term  for  the  proteftion  of 
his  purchafe.     Cafes  in  Pari.  69. 

But  the  plaintiff's  bill  was  difmiffed,  and  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  decree  of  difmiflion  was  affirmed. 

The 
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The  wife  of  a  bankrupt,  of  a  perfon  nort  compos  mentis,- 
or  an  outlawed  or  excommunicated  perfon,  or  of  a  perfon 
committing  felony,  is  not  barred  of  her  dower. 

And  in  cafe  of  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  eftates  of 
the  South-Sea  directors  in  the  year  1720,  all  the  wives  of 
the  hufbands  were  intitled  to  their  dower,  and  received  fa- 
tisfaction  for  the  fame. 

But  the  wife  of  a  perfon  guilty  of  high-treafon,  or  of 
an  alien  Jew,  is  not  dowable;  and  if  the  wife  herfelf 
commits  high-treafon,  or  felony,  or  if  fhe  elope  from  her 
hufband,  and  lives  with  the  adulterer  willingly,  without 
being  reconciled  to  her  hufband,  fhe  fhall  lofe  and  forfeit 
her  dower  ;  but  if  the  hufband  be  reconciled,  and  fhe  live 
with  him  again,  (he  fhall  be  endowed. 

If  a  wife  levies  a  fine  with  her  hufband,  and  they  join 
in  the  fale  of  an  eftate  to  a  purchafer,  fhe  is  barred  of 
her  doWer. 

By  Jiat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  /  6.  it  is  enacted,  that 
where  perfons  have  purchafed,  or  have  eftate  made  of 
lands  and  hereditaments,  &c.  to  them  and  their  wives, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  the  hufbands,  or  to  the  hufband  and  to 
the  wife,  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  begotten,  or 
to  the  heirs  of  one  of  their  bodies  to  be  begotten,  or  to 
the  hufband  and  to  the  wife  for  term  of  their  lives,  or  for 
term  of  life  of  the  wife,  for  jointure  of  the  wife ;  every 
woman  having  fuch  jointure  fhall  not  claim  any  dower 'of 
the  reftdue  of  the  lands  that  were  her  hufband's. 

SeSf.  7.  And  then  it  provides,  that  if  any  fuch  woman 
fhould  be  lawfully  evicted  from  her  jointure,  or  any  part 
thereof,  fuch  woman  fhall  be  endowed  of  as  much  of  the 
refidue  of  her  hufband's  tenements,  as  the  lands  fo  evicted 
fhall  amount  unto. 

SecJ.  9.  Provided  alfo,  that  if  any  wife  fhall  have  lands, 
allured  after  marriage  in  jointure,  except  the  affurance  be 
made  by  aft  of  parliament,  fhe  may  at  her  liberty  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  refufe  the  land,  to  her  allured  in 
j,ointure,  and  demand  her  dower  according  to  the  common 
law. 

DOWNS,  a  road  near  the  coafl  of  Deal,  in  Kent, 
through  which  fhipping  pafs  in  going  out  and  returning 
home,  and  frequently  make  fome  ftay  j  here  alfo  fquadrons 
of  men  of  war  commonly  rendezvous.         , 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  of  our  moft  eminent  lawyers, 
that  the  Downs  are  neither  port,  place,  or  creek  of  this 
realm,  within  the  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  that 
the  unfhipping  there  without  paying  or  compounding  is  no 
forfeiture ;  for,  indeed,  the  validity  of  extending  a  port 
into  any  part  of  the  main  fea,  and  fubjecting  thereby  all 
perfons  to  the  duties  and  penalties  of  a  port,  who  fhall 
come  within  that  part  of  the  fea  which  is  made  part  of  the 
port,  rouft  be  a  very  doubtful  cafe. 

DRACHM,  or  Dram,  a  weight  confifting  of"  three 
fcruples,  or  containing  fixty  grains,  or  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce. 

DRAGOMAN,  or  Drogman,  a  name  for  an  inter- 
preter in  the  Eaftern  nations.  The  confuls  of  Chriftian 
nations  refiding  at  the  Porte,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
Turkifh  dominions,  retain  fuch,  as  well  for  their  own  ufe, 
as  for  that  of  the  merchants  of  their  nation  trading  there. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
this  commodity  in  the  fhops ;  but  we  fhall  take  notice  of 
that  alone  which  is  efteemed  the  pureft  and  beft,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  that  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 
This  fort  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  oval 
drops,  wrapt  up  in  flags,  or  in  large  maffes,  which  are 
evidently  compofed  of  fmaller  tears.  The  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medka  have,  in  general,  given  the  preference  to 
the  firft ;  but  we  have  feen  them  both  of  equal  goodnefs. 

Fine  dragon's  blood  is  a  pure,  clean,  refinous  fubftance, 
breaking  fmooth,  free  from  any  dirt  orfand,  without  fmell 
or  tafte,  of  a  dark  red-colour,  which  turns  into  an  elegant 
bright  crimfon  upon  being  reduced  to  fine  powder.  It  is 
not  at  all  acted  upon  by  watery  liquors ;  but  totally  dif- 
folves  in  fpirit  of  wine,  gives  a  red  colour  and  hot  pungent 
tafte  to  oils,  readily  melts  on  a  red-hot  iron,  catches  flame, 
and  yields,  as  Geoffrey  rightly  obferves,  an  acid  fume,  not 
much  unlike  that  of  benzoine. 

It  is  a  very  powerful  aftringent,  incrafTant,  and  dryer : 
it  is  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  diarrheas,  dyfenteries,  and 
hemorrhages  of  all  kinds ;  and  is  much  commended  ex- 


ternally, for  drying  and  healing  old  ulcers.  Its'  dofe  is  from' 
five  grains  to  twenty-five;  but  it  is  rarely  prefcribed  fingly  r 
it  is  joined  with  the  common  aftringents  in  diarrhasas,  and 
for  violent  haemorrhages  with  common  alum. 

DRAPERY.  See  Cloth  and  Woollen  Manu- 
facture. 

DRAPERY-PAINTER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this 
bufinefs,  which  is  the  lowed  degree  of  a  liberal  painter, 
ought  to  learn  to  draw,  and  to  form  a  juft  knowledge  of" 
the  nature  of  lights  and  fhades  ;  and  this  may  ferve  as  a 
fufHcient  preparatory  for  his  being  put  apprentice  ;  when, 
if,  he  be  bound  to  a  proper  mafter,  he  will  learn,  thought 
he  has  no  very  extraordinary  genius,  to  obtain  a  tolerable 
notion  of  painting  in  general,  a  fufHcient  knowledge  of 
colours,  and  the  manner  of  mixing  them  fo  as  to  relieve 
and  fet  off  each  other;  and  to  exhibit  the  folds  of  a  gar- 
ment in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fhew  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  whether  woollen,  linen,  filk,  or  velvet. 

The  drapery-painter  is  employed  by  the  limner ;  who- 
having  finilhed  the  face,  given  the  figure  its  proper  atti- 
tude, and  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  drefs  or  drapery, 
fends  the  piece  to  be  clothed  by  the  drapery-painter;  for  a 
portrait-painter,  if  well  employed,  has  not  time  to  clothe 
his  figures.  Though  this  bufinefs  does  not  require  a  very 
great  genius,  yet  thofe  who  are  eminent  in  their  way,  and 
employed  by  a  celebrated  limner,  may  frequently  earn  a 
guinea  a  day  ;  and  yet  take  only  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice. 

DRAUGHT,  in  trade,  called  alfo  doff  or  clough,  is  a 
fmall  allowance  on  weighable  goods,  made  by  the  king  to 
the  importer,  or  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer,  that  the  weight 
may  hold  out,  when  the  goods  are  weighed  again. 

The  king  allows  one  pound  draught  for  goods  weighing 
lefs  than  one  hundred  weight ;  two  pounds,  for  goods  weigh- 
ing between  one  and  two  hundred  weight;  three  pounds, 
for  goods  weighing  between  two  and  three  hundred  weight; 
four  pounds,  from  three  to  ten  hundred  weight;  (even 
pounds,  from  ten  to  eighteen  hundred  weight ;  nine  pounds, 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  hundred  weight,  or  upwards.  See 
the  article  Allowance  for  draught  and  tare. 

DRAW-BACK,  is  a  rebate  or  difcount  upon  the  price 
of  commodities  purchafed  on  certain  conditions ;  alfo  the 
repayment  of  money  to  an  importer  of  fome  part,  or  the 
whole  cuftom  paid  for  importing  goods,  on  condition  of 
his  exporting  them  again. 

Draw-bach  on  foreign  goods. — The  time  for  repayment 
thereof  extended  to  three  years,  after  the  24th  of  June, 
1721.     7  Geo.  I.  c.U.f.io. 

All  foreign  goods  and  merchandize  (except  wines,  cur- 
rants, and  wrought-filks)  firft  imported,  fhall  be  again  ex- 
ported by  any  merchant  Britijh  within  twelve  months,  or 
ftranger  within  nine  months  ;  and  fuch  merchant  or  mer- 
chants as  fhall  export  any  fuch  foreign  goods  or  merchan- 
dizes (except  before  excepted)  fhall  have  allowance,  and 
be  repaid  by  the  officer  which  received  the  fame,  the  one 
moiety  of  the  fubfidy  which  was  paid  at  the  firft  importa- 
tion of  fuch  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes,  or  any  part 
thereof,  fo  as  due  proof  of  the  firft  made  by  certificate 
from  the  officers,  of  the  due  entry  and  payment  of  the 
cuftom  and  fubfidy  of  all  fuch  foreign  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes inwards,  together  with  the  oath  of  the  merchants 
importing  and  exporting  the  fame,  affirming  the  truth 
thereof,  and  the  name  of  his  majefty's  fearcher  or  under- 
fearcher  in  the  port  of  London,  and  of  the  fearcher  of 
any  other  the  out-ports,  teftifying  the  fhipping  thereof  to 
be  exported.  After  all  which  duly  performed,  the  moiety 
of  the  fubfidy  firft  paid  inwards  fhall,  without  any  delay  or 
reward,  be  repaid  unto  fuch  merchant  or  merchants,  who 
do  export  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes,  within  one  month 
after  demand  thereof;  as  alfo  the  whole  additional  duty  of 
filks,  linen  and  tobacco. 

Every  merchant,  as  well  Britijh  as  ftranger,  that  fhall 
fhip  and  export  any  kind  of  wines,  which  formerly  have 
paid  all  the  duties  of  tonnage  inwards,  fhall  have  repaid,  or 
allowed  unto  them,  ail  the  duties  of  tonnage  paid  inwards  ; 
except  to  the  Britijh  man  twenty  (hillings  the  ton,  and 
except  to  the  ftranger  five  and  twenty  {hillings  the  ton, 
upon  due  proof  of  the  due  entry  and  payment  of  the  ton- 
nage inwards,  and  of  the  fhipping  thereof  to  be  exported.  ■ 

Every 
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Every  merchant,  as  well  Britijh  as  ftranger,  whd  (halt 
Clip  and  export  any  currants,  which  formerly  were  duly 
entered,  and  paid  the  fubfidy  and  cuftom  inwards,  (hall 
have  allowed,  or  repaid  unto  them  reflectively,  all  the 
cuftom  and  fubfidy  paid  inwards  for  the  fame  (except 
one  fliilling  and  fix-pence  for  every  hundred  weight  to  the 
Britifh,  and  one  fliilling  and  ten-pence  half-penny  for  every 
hundred  weight  to  the  ftranger)  upon  due  proof  of  the  due 
entry  and  payment  of  the  cuftom  and  fubfidy  thereof,  in- 
wards, and  of  the  lhipping  thereof  to  be  exported. 

Allowances  and  abatements  upon,  or  out  of  any  duties 
now  in  force,  to  continue  till  thofe  duties  ceafe.  3  Geo.  I. 
c.  7.  /.  40. 

The  oaths  of  the  merchants  importing,'  and  exporting, 
required  to  obtain  the  draw-back,  of  foreign  goods,  affirm- 
ing the  truth  of  the  officer's  certificate  of  the  entry  and  due 
payment  of  the  duties,  may  be  made  by  the  agent  or  huf- 
band  of  any  corporation  or  company,  or  by  the  known 
fervant  of  any  merchant,  ufually  employed  in  making  his 
entries,  and  paying  his  cuftoms.  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  9. 
fed.  14. 

Not  to  be  allowed  for  any  foreign  goods  exported  to  the 
Ifle  of  Man.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /.  it.  - 

Foreign  goods,  entered  outwards. — If  lefs  in  quantity 
or  value  than  is  exprefied  in  the  exporter's  certificate  be 
fraudulently  (hipped  out,  the  goods  therein  mentioned,  or 
their  value,  are  forfeited,  and  no  draw-back  to  be  allowed 
for  the  fame.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  /  12. 

Foreign  goods  entered  outwards  by  certificate,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  draw-back,  not  fhipped  and  exported,  or  re- 
landed  in  Great-Britain,  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  diftrefs  to  fave 
them  from  perifliing,  which  muft  be  forthwith  fignified  to 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms)  are  to  lbfe  the  benefit  of  the 
draw-back,  and  are  forfeited,  or  their  value,  with  the  veffel 
and  boats,  horfes,  carriages,  &c.  employed  in  the  re- 
landing  thereof :  and  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  un- 
(hipping  or  relanding,  or  to  whofe  hands  the  goods  (hall 
knowingly  come,  or  by  whofe  privity,  knowledge,  or 
direction,  they  are  re-landed,  are  to  forfeit  double  the 
amount  of  the  draw-back,  to  be  fued  for  within  five  years 
after  commiffion  of  the  offence.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1. 
/.  12.  8  Ann.  c.  13.  /  16. 

The  feizure  of  the  horfes,  or  other  carriages,  and  the 
veflels  or  boats,  if  of  the  burden  of  fifteen  tons  or  under, 
may  be  adjufted  by  two  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  brandy,  &c.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  SGeo.l. 
c.  18.  /  16,  17.    27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  5. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  conniving  at,  oraffifting  in  any 
fraud  relating  to  certificate  goods,  befides  other  penalties, 
are  to  forfeit  their  office,  be  rendered  incapable,  and  to 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 
8  Ann.  c.  13.  /.  17. 

Bonds  given  for  the  exportation  of  certificate  goods  to 
Ireland,  muft  not  be  delivered  up,  nor  draw-back  allowed 
for  any  goods,  till  a  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals 
of  the  collector,  comptroller,  and  furveyor  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  any  two  of  them,  of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  be  produced, 
teftifying  the  landing;  the  condition  of  the  bonds  being  to 
produce  fuch  certificate  in  fix  months  from  the  date  thereof. 
Such  certificates  not  produced  in  time,  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  may  put  the  bonds  in  fuit.  8  Ann.  c.  13. 
/.  18.    s  Geo.  I.  c.  it.  f.  s-    27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  4. 

Frauds  committed  in  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  or  any 
other  goods,  difcovered  to  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  by 
any  perfon  (except  the  exporter)  fuch  perfon  to  have  one 
half  of  the  officer's  or  profecutor's  (hare  of  what  (hall  be 
recovered  ;  the  charge  of  profecution  being  firft  deducted  : 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  to  caufe  fuch  charges  to 
be  equally  paid  by  the  crown  and  the  profecutor.  Perfons 
aiding  the  exporter  in  fuch  frauds,  difcovering  their  offence, 
(hall  be  acquitted. 

Draw- Back,    or  re-payment  of  the   duty  of  exclfe  on 
Britijh  made  candles. 


Candles  made  of  wax\  *e  'b<  wt*  avoird- 

J  (the  lb.  wt.  avoird. 

Cand.  made  of  tallow,  \  the  lb.  wt.  avoird. 

and  other  candle:,      \  the  lb,  wt.  avoird. 

4S- 


Drawb. 
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Or  J 
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Tl6  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  the  cx- 
cife,  on  proof  made  before  him,  upon  oath,  of  the  pay. 
ment  of  the  duties  ;  and  the  collector  giving  a  certificate 
thereof  to  the  exporter,  expreffing  kinds  and  quantities, 
and  payment  of  duties ;  which  certificate  being  produced 
to  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation, 
and  the  exporter  giving  fufficient  fecurity,  before  (hipping, 
that  the  candles  (hall  not  be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain, 
and  Iikewife  making  oath,  that  they  are  the  fame  mentioned 
in  the  certificate,  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  is  to  give  to 
the  exporter  a  debenture,  expreffing  the  true  kinds  and 
quantities  exported. 

If  re-landed  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond) 
the  candles  are  forfeited,  or  their  value. 

Draw-Back  on  hides,  or  calve  (kins,  &c.  o"«Calve- 
Skins. 

Draw-Back,  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on  Britijh- 
made  fope  exported. 

Drawb. 
Sope,  for  every  lb.  wt.  avoirdupoife         001?  , 

Sope,  for  every  lb.  wt.  avoirdupoife         o  o  o~  J 

To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  excife, 
for  fuch  fope  as  is  exported  to  foreign  parts  by  way  of  mer- 
chandize, on  a  debenture  to  be  made  forth  by  the  collector 
of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  teftified  by 
the  fearcher ;  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof  of  the 
payment  of  the  duties  before  the  collector,  who  received 
the  fame,  and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  fecurity,  that 
the  fope  (hall  not  be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain. 

If  re-landed  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond) 
the  fope,  or  the  value,  forfeited. 


Draw-back,  or  repayment  of  the  excife  duty  on 
made  paper  exported. 
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Demy 


Fools-cap 


Pot 
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TVlAted  brown,  the  bundle,  contain- ( 
ing  forty  quires  \ 

All  other  paper ,  for  every  iool.  value,  f 
to  be  fold  at  the  next  market-  town,  < 
upon  oath  of  the  maker  L 

Mi  11- boards,  pa/ie- boards,  andfcale-i 
boards,  the  112  pounds  t 

Paper,  painted  or  fiained,  in  Great-  r 
Britain,  for  hangings,  &c.  (befides  J 
the  aforefaid  duties)  for  every  yard  J 
fquare  L 

To  be  repaid  under  the  fame  regulations,  and 
for  re-landing,  as  the  draw-back  on  Britifli-made 
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penalties 
fope. 


Draw-back,  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife,  m  filks 
and  filk-handkerchiefs,  printed,  fiained,  or  painted ;  on 
callicoes,  and  all  linens  and  &u&s,printed,Jlained,  painted, 
or  dyed,  in  Great-Britain,  exported. 


All  filks,  printed,  fiained,  or  painted  (ex- 
cept filk-handkerchiefs)  for  every  yard 

!    in  length,   reckoning  half  a  yard  in 
breadth 

6  U 


Drawb. 


\o  o  6    ? 
jo  o  6    S° 


All 
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Drawb. 

All  farts  of  flk  handkerchiefs,   printed,-i 
flawed,    or  painted,    for  every   yard  (003    ?  , 

fquare,  and  in  thofe  proportions  for  I  o  O  I    J 
wider  or  narrower  filk  •* 

All  callicoes,  printed,  Jlained,  painted,  or 
died,  for  every  yard  in  length,  reckon- 
ing one  yard  wide,  and  after  that  pro 
portion 
Alllinen  and  fluffs,  printed,Jlained,  paint- 
ed, or  dyed,  for  every  yard  in  length, 
reckoning  one  yard  wide,  and  after 
that  rate  for  a  greater  or  lefler  quan- 
tity 
I 

Not  to  extend  to  linens,  callicoes,  or  fujlians,  dyed  through- 
out of  one  colour,  nor  tojluffs  made  of  woollen,  or  whereof  the 
great ejl  part  is  woollen. 

Note,  All  callicoes  printed,  &c.  as  aiove,  which  Jhall  he 
within  ore-eighth  of  a  yard  of  a  yard-broad,  or  not  exceeding 
one-eighth  part  of  a  yard  of  a  yard-  broad,  jhall  pay  as  yard- 
broad,  and  no  more  nor  lefs. 

To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  excife, 
on  a  debenture,  expreffing  true  kinds  and  quantities,  to  be 
made  forth  by  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of 
exportation ;  the  exporter  having  firft  made  proof  of  the 
payment  of  the  duties  before  the  faid  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  fecurity,  that  the 
goods  (hall  not  be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain. 

Before  (hipping  the  exporter  is  to  give,  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  notice,  when  and  where  he  will 
pack  the  goods  ;  and  fuch  officer  is  to  fee  the  feals  or  ftamps 
taken  off  from  every  piece  to  be  exported,  and  to  make  re- 
turns of  the  kinds  and  quantities  thereof  to  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  fame. 

If  re-landed  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond) 
forfeited,  or  the  value. 

Draw-back,  or  repayment  of  the  duty  of  excife  on  Britifh- 
made  ftarch  exported. 

Drawb. 
Starch,  for  every  lb.  wt.  thereof  avoird.     o  O  I  ) 
Starch,  for  every  lb.  wt.  thereof  avoird.     o  o  I  J 

To  be  repaid  to  the  exporter  thereof  (by  the  collector  of 
the  duties)  for  fuch  ftarch,  exported  to  foreign  parts  by  way 
of  merchandize,  on  a  debenture,  to  be  made  forth  by  the 
collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  ex- 
preffing the  true  kinds  and  quantities,  and  the  exportation 
thereof  teftified  by  the  fearcher ;  the  exporter  having  firft 
made  proof  of  the  payment  of  the  duties  (on  oath)  before 
the  faid  collector,  and  alfo  having  given  fufficient  fecurity, 
that  the  fraTch  (hall  be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain. 

If  re-landed  (over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond) 
forfeited,  or  the  value. 

Draw-back,  bounty,  or  allowance  on  gold  and  River  thread, 
lace,  or  fringe,  made  in  Great-Britain,  exported. 

Drawb. 
Silver  thread,  lace,  ox  fringe,  made  of  plate-wire, 

and  fpun  on  filk,  every  lb.  wt.  avoirdupoife  050 

Gold  lace,  thread,  ox  fringe,  made  of  plate- wire, 

and  fpun  on  filk,  every  lb.  wt.  avoirdupoife  068 

To  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by  the  collector  of  the  duties 
on  gilt  and  filvcr  wire,  on  a  debenture,  expreffing  the 
kinds  and  quantities,  to  be  made  forth  by  the  collector  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  the  (hipping 
thereof  teftified  by  the  fearcher  ;  the  exporter  firft  making 
proof  upon  oath,  before  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  that 
the  faid  thread,  lace,  or  fringe,  was  actually  made  after  the 
ift  of  July,  1712,  and  alfo  giving  fufficient  fecurity,  that 
they  (hall  not  be  re-landed  in  Great- Britain. 

Draw-back   on   hoots,  (hoes,   gloves,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  Britifi-tanned  leather,  exported. 

Drawb. 
All  tanned- leather,  which  (hall  be  manufactured, 
and  actually  made  into  goods  or  wares,  for  every 
pour.d  weight  thereof  Q  0  i| 


This  draw-back  commenced  from  the  2d  of  Auguft, 
1714,  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  draw-back  of  two- thirds  of  the 
excife  duties  granted  by  9  Ann.  c.  II.  and  10  Ann.  c.  26. 
and  is  to  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  thofe  duties,  to  the 
exporter  thereof,  out  of  thofe  duties  refpedtively,  on  a  de- 
benture, to  be  made  forth  by  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms 
of  the  port  of  exportation,  fecurity  being  firft  given  by 
the  exporter,  that  the  goods  (hall  not  be  re-landed  in 
Great-Britain. 

Re-landed,  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 

Draw-back,    or  repayment  of  excife  on  Britifh-wr ought 
plate,  exported. 

Drawb. 
Wrought-plate,  or  manufactures  off  her,  made  in 

Great- Britain,  the  ounce  troy  006 

To  be  repaid  by  the  exporter,  for  fuch  plate  as  is  ex- 
ported to  foreign  parts  by  way  of  merchandize,  by  the 
collector  of  the  duty,  on  a  debenture,  to  be  made  forth 
by  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation, 
expreffing  kinds  and  quantities,  and  the  (hipping  thereof 
certified  by  the  fearcher ;  the  exporter  firft  making  proof 
on  oath,  before  the  faid  collector,  that  the  plate  was  actu- 
ally made  or  marked  after  the  ift  of  June,  1720,  and  like- 
wife  giving  fufficient  fecurity,  that  it  (hall  not  be  re-landed 
in  Great-Britain. 

If  the  collector  of  the  duties  hath  not  money  fufficient 
in  his  hands,  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  to  the  commiffioners. 

But  no  draw-back  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  plate, 
if  the  fame  (hall  have  been  made  feven  years  or  more  be- 
fore the  day  of  entering  it  for  exportation. 

For  other  regulations,  fee  Silver. 

Draw-eack,  or  repayment  of  the  excife  on  glafs  made  in 
Great  Britain,  exported. 

Drawb. 

Crown,  plate,  flint,  or  white  glafs,  for  every  C.  wt.     094 
Green  glafs,  tor  every  C.  wt.  024 

The  collector  who  received  the  duty  upon  glafs,  upon 
oath  made  before  him  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  is  to 
give  the  perfon  (gratis)  a  certificate,  expreffing  the  kinds 
and  weight  of  the  glafs,  and  the  duty  paid  for  it ;  which 
being  produced  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector  of  the  port  of 
exportation,  and  the  exporter  making  oath  before  him, 
that  the  glafs  to  be  exported  is  the  fame  mentioned  there- 
in, and  likewife  giving  fufficient  fecurity  for  fuch  exporta- 
tion, and  that  it  (hall  not  be  re-landed  in  any  part  of 
Great-Britain,  the  collector  is  to  grant  a  debenture,  ex- 
preffing the  true  weight ;  which  debenture  being  produced 
to  the  collector  of  the  faid  duties  at  the  place  of  exportation, 
he  is  forthwith  to  pay  the  above  allowance  ;  but  if  he  has 
not  money  fufficient  in  his  hands,  the  refpective  commif- 
fioners of  excife  in  Great-Britain  are  to  pay  it  out  of  the 
duties  upon  glafs  arifing  by  this  act. 

Re-landed,  is  forfeited,  or  the  value,  befides  the  penalty 
of  the  bond. 

Draw-back  of  the  excife  or  inland  duties  on  Britifh  fait 
exported. 

Of  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

By  5  and  6  of  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  7.  were  granted,  from 
the  25th  of  March,  1694,  to  the  17th  of  May,  1697,  the 
following  duties. 

Rock-falt,  taken  out  of  any  pits  in  England, 

Wales,  or  Berwick,  the  bufhel  containin: 

fixfy-five  lb.  wt. 
Salt  made  at  any  falt-works  in  England,  Wales, 

or  Berwick,  or  refined  from  rock-falt,  the 

bufhel  containing  fifty-fix  lb.  wt. 

And  by  9  and  10  Will.Wl.  c.  44.  was  granted 
from  24  December,  1699, 
A  further  duty  on  every  fuch  refpeftive  bufhel  7 


gland,  •) 
aining> 


Duty. 


OIO 


of  fait  above-mentioned 


2  4 


Total  duty    034 

Which 
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Which  duties  have  been  fince  revived  and  continued 
for  ever. 

Tie  above  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  maker  thereof,  for 
rock-falc,  within  twelve  months,  and  for  all  other  fait, 
within  nine  months,  after  two  entries  made  of  the  refpeftive 
times  of  making  fuch  fait,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  pits,  on 
fufficient  fecurity  given ;  but  if  he  chufes  to  pay  ready- 
money,  he  (hall  have  adifcount  thereon,  after  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  if  paid  within  twenty- eight 
days  after  fecurity  given,  to  be  allowed  a  difcount,  after 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  remaining  time. 

On  exportation,  the  officer  of  the  place  where  fuch  fait 
was  made  or  taken  out  of  the  pits,  fhall  deliver  to  the  ex- 
porter a  certificate,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  that  the  duties 
have  been  paid  or  fecured  ;  on  producing  this  certificate  to 
the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  where  the  faid  fait  is  to  be  fhipped 
off,  he  is  to  grant  a  debenture,  the  exporter  making  oath  of 
the  fhipping  of  the  fait,  and  of  its  not  being  re-landed  in 
England  or  Wales  ;  which  debenture  being  produced  to  the 
officer  of  the  place  where  the  duties  have  been  paid  or  fe- 
cured ; 

Then  thefe  duties  are  to  be  wholly  repaid,  or  the  fecurity 
vacated. 

Shipped  for  Ireland,  no  debenture  to  be  granted,  till 
there  is  produced  a  certificate  of  the  quantity  landed,  un- 
der the  hand  of  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  of  fuch  port  in 
Ireland  where  the  faid  fait  is  landed. 

For  further  regulations  thereon,  fee  Salt. 

Salt  of  Scotland. 
By  the  aft  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  8.  fait  made  In 
Scotland  is  exempted  from  payment  of  the  inland  duty  of 
two  (hillings  and  four-pence  per  bulhel,  impofed  by  9  and 
10  Will.  III.  c.  44. 

Therefore  the  inland  duty  payable  in  Scotland,  for 

the  like  forts  of  falls,  is  the  refpeftive  buftiel         O  I  0 

To  be  managed  with  the  fame  allowance,  encourage- 
ment, and  draw  back  proportionable,  and  under  the  fame 
reftridtions  and  regulations,  as  for  England. 

Draw-back  or  bounty  on  fifh  and  flefh  exported. 
FUJh  exported,  cured  with  (any  fait  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland  only  with  foreign)  fait  which  has  paid  duty,  is 
to  be  allowed,  viz. 

Beef  or  pork,  the  barrel  O  5  O 

To  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  the  duties  upon  fait,  in 
the  port  of  exportation,  within  thirty  days  after  demand, 
on  a  debenture  to  be  prepared  by  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms  at  that  port,  verified  by  the  fearcher,  as  to  tjie 
quantity  actually  fhipped,  and  that  the  fame  is  good  and 
merchantable ;  and  the  oath  of  the  exporter,  or  agent,  be- 
ing firft  taken  before  the  principal  officers  of  the  port,  be- 
fore the  debenture  is  allowed  (if  exported  from  England, 
Wale?,  or  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed)  "  that  the 
beef  or  pork,  mentioned  in  the  debenture,  was  falted  with 
fait,  for  which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  and  not  drawn 
back,  and  that  the  fame  is  really  exported  to  parts  beyond 
the  feas  for  fale,  and  that  any  part  thereof  was  not  fpent, 
or  intended  to  be  fpent  for  the  fhip's  ufe,  nor  re-landed,  or 
intended  to  be  re-landed  ;"  if  exported  from  Scotland, 
"  that  the  flefh,  mentioned  in  the  debenture,  is  really  ex- 
poited  to  parts  beyond  the  feas  for  fale,  and  not  intended  to 
be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain,  and  was  duly  cured  only 
with  foreign  fait,  without  any  mixture  of  Britifh  or  Irifh 
fait,  and  that  the  duties  for  fuch  imported  fait  have  been 
duly  paid  or  fecured." 

Re- landed,  is  forfeited,  and  forty  (hillings  for  every 
barrel,  to  be  recovered  of  the  importer  or  proprietor. 

Fifh,  exported  from  any  part  qf  Great-Britain  to  foreign 
parts,  are  intitled  to  the  following  allowances,  viz. 

Pilchards,  or  fcads,  the  cafk,  containing  fifty  gallons  070 

Slf  fourteen  inches  or  upwards  in  length, 

Codfijh,  \      from  the  bone  in  the  fin  to  the  third 

ling, ot\     joint  in  the  tail,  the  hundred  050 

hake     f  Wet,  the  barrel,  containing  32  gallons  020 

*-  Dried,  called  haberdines,  the  C.  wt.  030 

Salmon,  the  barrel,  containing  42  gallons  046 
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White  herrings,  the  barrel,  containing  32  gallons  028 

Full  red-herrings,  the  barrel,  containing  32  gallons  019 
Clean-fhotten  red-herrings,   the   barrel,    containing 

32  gallons  0   10 

Dried  redfprats,  the  laft  010 

Note,  By  29  Geo.  II.  c,  33.  /.  5.  thefe  bounties  were  ex- 
tended to  fifh  cured  in  Scotland  with  Britifh  or  foreign 
fait,  which  by  the  ad  of  union  were  limited  to  fifh  cured 
(in  Scotland)  with  foreign  fait  only. 

To  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  the  duties  upon  fait,  in 
the  port  of  exportation,  within  thirty  days  after  demand, 
on  a  debenture  to  be  prepared  by  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms  in  the  port  of  exportation,  and  verified  by  the 
fearcher,  as  to  the  quantity  actually  fhipped  ;  and  the  oath 
of  the  exporter,  or  agent,  being  firft  taken  before  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  port,  before  the  debenture  is  allowed, 
"  that  the  fifh  mentioned  in  the  debenture  were  Britifh, 
taken  and  really  exported  to,  or  for  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
and  not  re-landed,  or  intended  to  be  re-landed  in  Great- 
Britain." 

If  the  faid  collector  (in  England)  has  not  fufficient  mo- 
ney in  his  hands  to  pay  the  faid  debentures  on  flefh  or  fifh 
exported,  he  is  to  give,  without  delay,  a  certificate  thereof 
to  the  commiffioners  for  the  excife  upon  fait  in  England, 
who  fhall  be  chargeable  with  the  payment,  to  be  paid  in 
courfe  out  of  the  firft  money  arifing  out  of  the  duties  upon 
fait ;  and  if  in  Scotland,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  or  excife  in  Scotland,  at  the  option  of  the  mer- 
chant, who  are  to  caufe  it  to  be  paid  in  courfe  out  of  the 
duties  upon  fait  in  Scotland,  or  out  of  the  revenues  of 
cuftoms  or  excife  there. 

The  herring-barrel  is  to  contain  thirty-two  gallons,  and 
the  falmon-barrel  forty-two  gallons  ;  and  herrings  or  fal- 
mon  exported  in  barrels  of  any  other  fize  (except  half- 
barrels)  are  not  intitled  to  the  bounty. 

No  allowance  to  be  paid  on  flefh  or  fifh  not  well  cured 
or  unmerchantable. 

Such  fifh  fraudulently  re-landed  in  Great-Britain,  or  re- 
imported,  is  forfeited,  and  double  the  value,  to  be  recovered 
of  the  importer  or  proprietor. 

No  fee  to  be  taken  for  a  debenture,  or  certificate,  or  for 
payment  of  the  money. 

Any  officer  refufing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  money,  or 
give  a  certificate  as  above,  forfeits  double  the  furs  to  the 
party  grieved. 

Herring,  falmon,  cod,  ling,  tufk,  or  other  white  fifh, 
brought  coaft-wife  from  Scotland  into  England,  for  re- 
exportation after  the  25th  of  June,  1756,  are  upon  ex- 
portation intitled  to  the  bounties  above-mentioned,  fubject 
to  the  fame  regulations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re-land  ing, 
or  re-importing  thereof,  and  the  owners  are  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  penalties  for  re-landing,  or  other  fraudulent  proceed- 
ings, in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  as  in  cafe  of  fifh  cured 
in,  and  exported  from  England.  This  allowance  is  not 
to  be  paid  in  England,  but  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  his  deputy,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  upon  requeft  of 
the  exporter,  and  oath  made  before  the  principal  officers 
of  the  port,  "  of  the  fhipping  of  the  fifh,  and  its  not  be- 
ing re-landed,  or  intended  to  be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain," 
is  to  give  a  debenture  under  this  hand,  without  fee,  for 
payment  of  the  allowance,  which  being  produced  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife  in  Scotland  (at  the 
option  of  the  exporter  or  his  affigns)  they  are  to  pay  the 
bounties  out  of  any  money  in  their  hands,  arifing  by  any 
branch  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  regard  being  had  to  the 
priority  of  the  dates  of  the  debentures. 

Draw-back  of  excife,  on  ftrong-beer,  ftrong-ale,  mum, 
cyder,  and  perry,  made  in  Great- Britain,  exported.  1  Will. 
and  Mar.  c.  22,  &c.  On  fpirits  drawn  from  corn  in  Great- 
Britain,  without  mixture  of  any  other  materials,  exported. 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  On  fpirits  exported.  16  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 
Not  only  the  payment  of  thefe  three  draw-backs,  but 
the  forms  and  regulations  of  fhipping,  being  by  law  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  the  officers  of  excife,  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  defcribe  them  particularly  here.  See  Allow- 
ance, Bounty,  Goods  Outwards,  Premium. 

DROVERS  are  thofe  who  buy  cattle  in  one  place  to  fell 
in  another ;  they  are  to  be  married  men  and  houfholders, 
and  be  licenfed,  by  flat.  5.  Eliz.  c.  12.  and  if  they  drive 
their  cattle  on  the  Lord's  day,  they  fhall  forfeit  twenty 

{hillings, 


DUG 


DOT 


(hillings,  by  i  Car.  1.  c.  i.  Drovers  not  to  be  deemed  bank- 
rupts, 5  Geo.  II.   c.  30.  /.  40.     See  Cattle. 

DRUGGET,  a  kind  of  ftuff,  very  thin  and  narrow, 
ufually  of  wool,  but  fometimes  half  wool  and  half  filk,  and 
wove  on  a  worded  chain.  The  molt  generally  known  and 
efteemed  are  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  which  are  a  cheap 
common  woollen  cloth. 

DRUGS,  rated,  or  unrated,  to  what  duties  liable  on  im- 
portation. 2  Will,  and  Alar.  feff.  2.  c.  4.  /  12.  3  and  4 
Ann.  e.  4.  /  8. 

Drugs  for  dying  excepted.  3  Ann.  c.  4.  /.  8.  8  Geo.  I. 
c  15.  /.  10. 

Drugs  imported  in  Englifh  (hipping  were  to  pay  the  full 
value  mentioned  in  the  book  of  rates,  and  thofe  otherwife 
imported,  treble  the  value.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  34. 
Made  perpetual.     7  Ann.  c.  7.  /  26. 

What  time  allowed  for  exportation.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9. 
/.  13.  7  Geo.  I.  flat.  1.  c.  21.  /.  10. 

American  drugs  may  be  imported  from  any  of  the  Britiih 
plantations.     7  Ann.  c.  8.  /.  12. 

The  value  of  drugs  how  to  be  afcertained  in  order  to  fix 
the  duty.     10  Ann.  c.  2.  /■  33.     II  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  /  r,2,  3. 

The  duties  how  to  be  managed.     10  Ann.  c.  26.  /.  77. 

In  what  cafes  to  be  repaid  on  exportation.  10  Ann.  c.  26. 

/•  4t- 

Senna,  charged  as  a  medicinal  drug.  1  Geo.I.  c.  43- /-3. 
Drugs,  tic.  how  to  be  learched  and  examined.  10  Geo.  I. 
f.  20. 

Duty  on  iragr  repealed.     1 1  Geo.  I.  r.  7.  yi  9. 
Borax  and  camphire  refined  in  Great-Britain,  intitled  to 
a  draw-back.     17  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  y?  3. 

Gum  Senega  may  be  imported  from  any  part  of  Europe. 
25  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  Since  the  ceffion  of  Senegal  to  us  by  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  the  trade  of  this  valuable 
gum  is  now  intirely  in  our  own  hands.  See  an  alphabetical 
account  of  the  tares  of  drugs,  as  allowed  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
of  London,  under  the  article  Allowance.  AH  forts  of 
drugs  are  defcribed  in  their  alphabetical  order  throughout 
the  courfe  of  this  work.  For  further  particulars  confult 
Saxb/s  Book  of  Rates. 

DRUGGIST.  The  druggifls  buy  up  all  manner  of 
uncompounded  drugs,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  which 
they  fell  again  to  the  apothecaries ;  and  moft  of  them  alio 
compound  drugs  for  fale  in  their  own  (hops  like  the  apothe- 
caries. The  druggifl  is,  however,  by  his  trade  only  fup- 
pofed  to  know  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  drugs  as  is  neceflary 
to  make  him  diftinguifh  the  good  from  the  bad  of  every 
fpecies,  and  to  know  the  true  and  genuine  from  the  coun- 
terfeit. He  only  buys  them  as  a  merchant,  and  difpofes  of 
them  as  commodities,  of  which  by  his  bufinefs  he  is  not 
fuppofed  to  know  the  intrinfic  virtues.  The  druggifl,  in 
this  light,  requires  neither  great  abilities  nor  learning;  but 
if  he  attempts  to  compound  them,  and  to  fell  medicines 
ready  prepared,  he  fhould  have  a  liberal  education,  that 
he  may  know  what  he  is  doing;  and  that  his  want  of  fkill 
may  injure  none  but  himfelf.  The  bufinefs  of  the  druggifl 
is,  without  his  interfering  with  that  of  the  apothecary,  very 
profitable;  but  it  requires  upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  fet  up  a  matter,  and  fome  of  them  employ  two  thoufand 
pounds  in  trade.  They  take  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  but  few  journeymen  are  want- 
ed; and  thofe  who  ate  employed  receive  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  The  druggifls,  as  well  as  the  apothecaries, 
are  under  the  infpedlion  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 

DRY-SALTER.  The  dry-falters  deal  moftly  in  co- 
lours for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers.  They  are  very  few  in 
number;  but  are  great  wholefale  dealers.  They  take  with 
an  apprentice  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds,  and  it 
will  require  at  leaft  a  thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  the  young 
man,  when  he  is  out  of  his  time. 

DUBLIN.  The  county  of  Dublin  produces  corn  and 
grafs  in  plenty,  and  confequently  cannot  be  deftitute  of 
cattle,  though  it  is  of  wood,  fo  that  the  fuel  is  only  peat 
dug  here,  and  coal  brought  from  Wales  and  other  parts  of 
Great-Britain.  The  city  of  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
and  efteemed  the  beft  built  of  any  one  in  the  three  king- 
doms, next  to  London ;  it  carries  on  a  great  trade,  has 
large  manufactures,  and  is  computed  to  have  two  thoufand 
veflels,  and  upwards,  appertaining  to  it. 

DUCAT,  a  piece  of  coin,  current  in  Hungary  and 
Poland,  for  four  (hillings  and  eight-pence;  at  Rome,  five 


(hillings  and  fix-pence ;  at  Venice,  four  fhillings  and  four- 
pence. 

DUCATOON,  a  filver  coin,  (buck  chiefly  in  Italy  ; 
though  there  are  alio  Dutch  and  Flemifh  ducatoons.  Their 
value  is  about  four  (hillings  and  eight-pence  fterling. 

DUCKS,  the  name  of  a  very  fubftantial  brown  cloth 
fabricated  in  fundry  places,  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  (hipping, 
being  highly  efteemed  by  the  fail-makers  :  that  of  PrufEa  is 
efteemed  preferable  to  all  others,  and  is  moftly  ufed  in 
England. 

DUMBARTON,  or  Dumbriton,  in  Scotland.  The 
low-lands  of  this  county  yield  corn,  and  the  up-lands  paf- 
turage,  befides  which  nothing  is  found  here  to  promote 
trade. 

DUMFRIES,  with  theflewartry  of  Annandale.  The  foil 
of  this  county  is  more  fuited  for  the  grazier  than  the  farmer, 
and  a  tolerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  natives  in  cows 
and  fheep.  Near  Wachopdale  the  people  make  fait  of  fea- 
fand,  which  is  a  little  bitterifh,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
the  nitre  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

Dumfries  is  a  confiderable  trading  town,  well  filled  with 
merchants,  as  its  port  is  with  (hipping,  though  the  woollen 
manufacture  that  flourifhed  here  is  now  decayed. 

DUNG,  a  fmall  Perfian  weight,  one-fixth  of  a  mefcal, 
and  of  which  about  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  go  to  the 
fmall  batman  of  Perfia,  called  the  batman  of  Tauris,  and 
near  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  to  the  great,  or  king's 
batman.  Befides  the  dung,  here  is  the  grain  of  barley, 
reckoned  one-fourth  of  it,  fo  that  the  batman  of  Tauris 
confifts  of  near  fourteen  thoufand  four  hundred  grains  of 
that  corn,  and  the  king's  batman  as  many  again.  Dung 
is  alfo  a  filver  coin,  made  and  current  in  Perfia,  weighing 
twelve  grains.     See  Batman. 

DUNGARES,  a  fpecies  of  calico  fabricated  at  Surate, 
length  fourteen  ells,  breadth  three- fourths. 

DUNKIRK,  is  a  port  town  of  the  French  Netherlands, 
fituate  on  the  Englifh  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Coin.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  by  the  united 
forces  of  England  and  France,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh  in  1658,  but  was  fold  to  France  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  II.  whereupon  the  fortifications  were  much 
improved,  and  the  works  that  run.  out  into  the  fea,  coft 
France  more  money  than  any  fortrefs  of  that  kingdom. 
It  was  a  ftation  for  French  privateers  in  the  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, who  grew  rich  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Englifh. 
Whereupon  Britain  infilled  on  the  harbour  and  fortifica- 
tions being  demolifhed,  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
which  was  done  accordingly  ;  as  alfo,  purfuant  to  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  of  1763V  It  is,  befides,  noted  for 
its  cod. and  herring  fifhery ;  in  time  of  peace  for  its  fmug- 
gling  trade  to  England,  of  tea,  wine,  and  brandy ;  and 
for  being  an  afylum  for  a  vaft  number  of  fugitives  from 
England. 

DURHAM,  produces  great  quantities  of  coals,  (hipped 
at  Sunderland,  fome  lead,  iron,  allum,  and  grind-ftones ; 
at  Darlington  it  has  a  fabric  of  various  fluffs,  and  fends 
yearly  to  London  about  ten  thoufand  firkins  of  butter. 

DUTCH.  It  is  commerce,  and  the  immenfe  riches 
which  the  Dutch  have  acquired  by  it,  that  laid  the  firft  and 
moft  folid  foundation  of  that  power,  which  has  placed 
them  in  a  condition  to  give  fuch  great  fuccours,  as  they 
have  from  time  to  time  to  their  allies ;  and  it  is  only  to  the 
refources,  which  they  have  found  in  their  trade,  that  they 
owe  that  degree  of  ftrength  and  credit,  in  which,  at  pre- 
fent,  their  republic  appears  ;  a  credit  fo  great  and  fo  well 
eftablifhed,  as  has  already,  for  a  long  time,  rendered  it 
equal  to  kings,  and  in  fome  fort  the  arbitrator  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  have  always  been 
diftinguifhed  by  their  trade;  but  the  riches  thereof  has  alfo 
always  rendered  them  fierce  and  impatient  of  any  fort  of 
yoke,  even  the  moft  eafy  and  moderate. 

Thefe  provinces,  already  fo  well  known,  by  their  con- 
tinual infurredlions  againft  their  beft  princes,  having  pafled, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  prefently  found,  in  the  feverity  natural  to  that 
nation,  motives  to  excite  their  factious  genius,  and,  under 
a  pretended  violation  of  their  privileges,  by  their  new 
mafters,  they  united  to  fupport  them,  and  combated  Co  for- 
tunately for  liberty,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  powerful  pro- 
tectors, who  declared  for  them,  (and  particularly  France) 
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feven  among  them  in  the  end  formed  this  republic,  which, 
in  lefs  than  half  an  age,  has  carried  its  arms  and  commerce 
into  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  has  made  eftablifhments  fo 
folid,  that  there  are  no  powers  who  appear  capable  ever  to 
fhake  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  its  fall  will 
come,  but  from  itfelf ;  and  that  it  cannot  fink  but  under 
its  own  weight,  and  only  by  means  of  the  too  great  extent 
of  trade,  which  it  may  not  be  longer  in  a  condition  to 
fupport. 

The  Spaniards,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  this  new-born 
republic,  believed  that  the  hindering  their  trade  would 
fuffice,  and  to  prohibit  that  which  its  merchants  had  always 
continued,  (notwithftanding  the  war)  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  Spaniih  dominions. 

The  project  was  effectual,  and  the  Dutch,  deprived  of 
this  refource,  would  have  found  themfelves  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity,  if  the  moft  daring  of  their  merchants  had 
not  taken  the  refolution  to  go  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  to  par- 
take, if  it  was  poffible,  with  the  Portugueze,  (then  united 
with  the  Spaniards)  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  Oriental 
trade  produced. 

This  enterprize,  which  appeared  far  beyond  the  power 
of  thefe  people,  and  which  feemed  to  fap  the  foundation 
of  their  liberty,  was,  however,  after  fome  unfuccefsful 
voyages,  in  the  end  fortunate ;  and  they  fitted  out 
twenty  fleets,  in  lefs  than  ten  years,  which  returned 
loaden  with  fpices  and  other  merchandizes  of  the  Indies, 
as  well  as  with  the  fpoils  and  booty  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portugueze. 

And,  to  prevent  the  confufion  and  diforder  that  fo  many 
different  companies  which  were  daily  forming,  and  that 
had  nothing  in  common  but  the  object  of  their  trade,  might 
bring  to  it,  it  was  then  determined,  by  uniting  them  all 
together,  to  form  that  famous  Dutch  Eaft-India  company, 
which  feems  inceffantly  to  gain  new  itrength,  and  which, 
after  above  an  age's  continuance,  has  not  fuffered  any  mis- 
fortune or  diminution  of  its  power  and  glory. 

This  great  eftablifhment  was  made  in  the  year  1602, 
and  it  is  this  that  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  fo  many  other 
celebrated  companies,  which  have  fince  carried  on  a  trade 
from  Holland  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  Afric,  the  Weft-Indies, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  every  place,  where  bufinefs  could  be 
tranfa&ed :  thefe  able  merchants  did  not  negleft  any,  and 
they  found  in  the  lefs  important,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
confiderable,  profits  and  refources,  which  ordinarily  efcaped 
the  notice  of  other  nations. 

It  is  this  commerce,  which  may  be  termed  univerfal, 
that  re-affembles  in  Holland  this  infinite  number  of  mer- 
chandizes, which  it  afterwards  diffufes  in  all  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

It  produces  hardly  any  thing,  and  yet  has  wherewith  to 
furnifh  other  people  all  that  they  can  have  need  of :  it  is 
without  forefts,  and  almoft  without  wood,  and  there  is 
not  feen  any  where  elfe  fo  many  carpenters,  who  work 
in  naval  conftruiYions,  either  for  war  or  merchandize. 
Its  lands  are  not  fit  for  the  culture  of  vines,  and  it  is  the 
ftaple  or  mart  of  wines,  which  are  gathered  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  of  brandies  drawn  from  them.  It  has  no 
mines  nor  metals,  and  yet  there  is  found  almoft  as  much 
gold  and  filver  as  in  New  Spain  or  Peru,  as  much  iron  as 
in  France,  as  much  tin  as  in  England,  and  as  much  copper 
as  in  Sweden.  The  wheat  and  other  grains  that  are  there 
fowed  hardly  fuffice  for  nourifhment  to  a  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  it  is,  notwithftanding,  from  hence  that  the 
greateft  part  of  its  neighbours  receive  them,  -either  for 
their  fubfiftence  or  trade ;  in  fine,  it  feems  as  if  the  fpecies 
grew  there ;  that  the  oils  were  gathered  there ;  that  it  nou- 
rished the  precious  infefls  which  fpin  the  filk,  and  that 
all  forts  of  drugs  for  medicine  or  dying  were  in  the  number 
of  its  produces,  and  of  its  growth  ;  its  warehoufes  are  fo 
full,  and  its  merchants  feem  to  carry  fo  much  to  ftrangers, 
or  that  ftrangers  come  to  load  in  its  ports,  that  there  is  not 
a  day,  and,  it  may  be  faid,  a  moment,  that  fhips  do  not 
come  in  or  go  out,  and  frequently  intire  fleets.  See  Am- 
sterdam and  Holland. 

DUTIES,  in  regard  to  trade,  are  thofe  imports,  or 
taxes,  which  are  laid  on  merchandizes  at  importation  or 
exportation,  which  are  commonly  called  the  duties  of 
cuftoms :  the  taxes  of  excife,  alfo,  are  frequently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  duties  of  excife.  See  Customs. 
45- 


The  feveral  branches  of  thefe  duties,  the  total  net  duties 
to  be  paid  inwards,  by  Britjfh  and  ftrangers,  or  to  be  re- 
paid or  drawn  back  upon  exportalions,  the  directions  for^ 
and  examples  of  the  computation  of  them  ;  together  with 
the  duties  outwards,  coaftwife,  of  excife  and  cuftoms,  and 
in  the  Britifh  plantations,  may  be  feen  in  regular  order  by 
confulting  Saxiy's  Book  of  Rates. 

DWINA,  a  principality  in  theempire  of  Ruflia,  having 
the  White-Sea  on  the  noxth,  and  the  principality  of  Ru- 
bernmilki  on  the  fouth. 

The  river  Dwina,  or,  as  it  is  in  fome  places  called,  the 
Sucbana,  rifes  in  the  province  of  Jeraflow,  runs  weft  for 
about  forty  miles,  and  then  turns  north  fof  at  leaft  forty 
more.  During  this  laft  courfe  it  pafies  within  thitty  miles 
of  the  lake  Bielejezero,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  great 
river  Wolga.  Here  it  was  that  a  navigation  was  faid  to  be 
defigned  by  the  late  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to  begin  from 
the  Dwina,  and  to  be  carried  into  that  lake,  and  fo  into 
the  Wolga,  by  a  canal  of  only  thirty  miles  in  length. 

From  this  part  the  river  turns  away  eaft,  and,  tfeing  in- 
creafed  with  feveral  fmall  rivers,  forms  a  fufficient  ftream 
fo  as  to  bear  boats  tolerably  large,  but  efpecially  floats  of 
timber,  with  which  they  fupply  the  carriage  to  Wologda, 
the  firft  city  of  note  upon  the  river  Dwina,  and  which  is 
there  fixty  miles  navigable. 

From  this  city  of  Wologda  to  Jeraflow,  on  the  Wolga, 
is  about  feventy  miles  by  land.  Here  the  goods  which  for^ 
merly  came  from  England  to  Archangel,  and  were  to  go 
to  Aftracan  on  the  Cafpian-Sea,  and  fo  to  Perfia,  ufed  to 
be  landed ;  and,  being  carried  upon  camels  to  Jeraflow, 
were  then  embarked  on  board  their  great  ballatoons  upon 
the  Wolga,  and  went  down  that  river  above  two  thoufand 
miles  to  Aftracan. 

Wologda  is  a  large,  ill-built,  but  populous  city,  upon 
the  Dwina,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  its 
head  :  it  was  always  a  town  of  great  trade  before  the  build- 
ing of  Peterfburgh,  becaufe  of  the  navigation  to  and  from 
Archangel,  which  conveyed  merchants  goods  by  two  fuch. 
great  rivers. 

From  Wologda  the  Dwina  goes  on  to  Tofopiloez  and 
Cheleleb  fixty  miles ;  thence  to  Strelitza,  where  the  Strelitz- 
guards  were  firft  raifed  ;  thence  paffing  through  feveral  po- 
pulous towns,  it  runs  on  to  Ofterough,  in  latitude  fixty  j 
then,  turning  its  mighty  channel  to  the  north- weft,  ic 
runs,  by  innumerable,  populous,  and  fome  fortified  places, 
to  Archangel. 

Though  it  muft  be  a  long  way  about,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Ruffian  and  Mufcovite  merchants  and  tra- 
vellers, who  undertake  the  paffage  from  Mofcow  to  China 
by  land,  come  all  this  way,  viz.  to  Jeraflow  by  the  Wolga, 
in  boats ;  and  then,  hiring  horfes  to  carry  their  baggage 
to  Wologda,  they  there  take  boat  again,  and  go  near  four 
hundred  miles  north-eaft  down  the  river  Dwina  ;  then  they 
land,  and  buy  horfes  and  camels,  and  fa  go  away  eaft  about 
fix  hundred  miles  more,  to  Tobolfky,  upon  the  river 
Tobol. 

DYEING,  the  art  of  tinging  cloth,  fluffs,  or  other 
matter,  with  a  ftrong  and  durable  colour. 

Penalty  of  dyeing  cloth  with  orchel,  or  cork,  called  jar- 
cock.     1  ic/^.lll.  c.8.  /15. 

Farther  directions  for  dyeing  cloth.     3  and .4  Edw.  VI. 

C.  2.  /.  4. 

Searchers  in  every  borough  to  infpect  dyeing.  5  and  6 
Edw.  VI.  c.  6.  /  37. 

Provifions  for  abolifhing  deceitful  materials,  and  other 
frauds  in  dyeing.     23  Eliz.  e.g.     13  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

Penalty  on  uiing  logwood.     23  Eliz.  c.  9.  /.  2. 

Every  dyer  to  fix  a  feal  of  lead  to  his  cloth.  23  Eliz. 
C.9./.5. 

Dyeing-wood  of  the  growth  of  the  Englifh  plantations 
not  to  be  tranfported  but  to  Englifh  plantations.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  /  18. 

To  be  put  on  fhore  in  England,  &c.  before  it  is  carried 
from  thence.     15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /  9. 

Logwood  may  be  imported  and  ufed  in  dyeing.  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  26,  27. 

Dyeing-wood,  to  what  duties  liable  on  importation. 
4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /.  2.    3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  /  8. 

And  what  to  pay  on  exportation.  8  Geo.  I.  tap.  15. 
feci.  II. 
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And  within  what  time  to  be  exported.  2  and  3  Ann. 
c.  9.  /.  13.    7  Geo.  I.  flat.  I.  c.  21.  /•  10. 

Dyeing  goods  in  general  where  exempt  from  duties  on 
importation.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  f.  10. 

Penalty  of  deceitful  black  dyeing.     13  Geo.  I.  e.  24. 

Penalty  of  ufing  logwood  in  dyeing  blue.  13  Geo.  I. 
c.  24.  /  3. 

Matters,  &c.  of  dyers  company  in  London  to  appoint 
(earchers.     13  Geo.  I.  c.  24.  /  4. 

DYER.  The  dyers  are  divided  into  the  woollen-dyers 
and  the  filk-dyers ;  the  former  are  alfo  fubdivided  into  fe- 
veral  branches  ;  among  which,  the  fcarlet-dyers  bufinefs  is 
the  mod  ingenious  and  profitable.  The  bufinefs  of  all 
the  dyers  in  the  woollen  way  is  in  general  laborious  and 
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dirty ;  they  are  obliged  to  lift  great  weights,  and  to  be 
conftantly  dabbling  in  hot  dyes  and  cold  water ;  but  the 
filk-dyers  are  not  fo  much  expofed  to  the  weather,  nor  to 
the  inconvenience  of  dabbling  in  cold  water  as  the  other. 
The  youth  who  is  to  be  put  apprentice  to  this  laft  bufinefs, 
may  therefore  be  of  a  lefs  hardy  conftitution.  None  of 
the  branches  require  any  very  extraordinary  abilities,  nor 
any  thing  more  than  a  common  education,  as  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts. 

Mod  of  the  branches  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may 
earn  half  a  crown  or  three  {hillings  a  day ;  and  it  will  re- 
quire from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up 
matter. 
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EThe  fecond  vowel,  and  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
was  among  the  Romans  a  numeral  ftanding  for 
*i  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

EARTH.  Our  knowledge  of  the  earth  reaches  but 
little  below  its  furface.  So  far  as  men  have  every  where  dug, 
it  appears  a  compages  of  numerous  folid  fubftances,  ranged 
in  a  diforderly  manner,  feemingly  to  us ;  which  may  be 
phyfically  neceffary,  to  afford  different  partitions  or  beds, 
of  foil,  gravel,  clay,  ftone,  coal,  marcafites,  ores,  gems, 
&c.  each  ferving  as  a  matrix  to  the  other,  and  all  afford- 
ing no  inconliderable  articles  for  commerce. 

EARTHEN-WARE-SHOP.  The  perfons  who  fell 
earthen-ware  have  fome  of  them  very  considerable  dealings, 
and  carry  on  a  wholefale  trade  in  earthen-ware,  which  they 
buy  in  Holland,  at  the  pot-houfes  near  London,  at  Not- 
tingham, in  Staffordfhire,  and  in  Wales.  Some  of  them 
alfo  deal  in  Chelfea  and  Bow  china,  and  in  all  glafs  drink- 
ing-veffels.  Thofe  who  keep  thefe  (hops  take  from  five  to 
twenty-pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  and  to  fet  up  in  a 
handfome  way  will  require  one  or  two  hundred  pounds. 
Earthen-ware,  to  what  duties  liable.  2  Will,  and  Mar. 
fejf.  2.  c.  4.  /  48. 

EAST-INDIA  COMPANY.     See  Company. 

The  Scotch  Eafl-India  company,  upon  paying  off  their 
capital  ftock  and  intereft,  to  be  intirely  diffolved.  Art.  15. 
$  Ann.  c.  8.  /  1. 

^  No  perfon  may  trade  thither,  till  fufficient  fecurity  be 
given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  that  all  the  goods 
caufed  by  them  to  be  there  laden,  (hall  be  brought,  with- 
out breaking  bulk,  to  fome  port  of  England  ;  which  fecu- 
rity the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company  are  to  give  under  their 
common  feal,  for  every  (hip  by  them  fent  out,  after  the 
rate  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  hundred 
tons  they  are  let  for,  according  to  the  form  preicribed. 
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9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  fell.  68.    6  Ann.  e.  3.  /  r. 

But  the  South-Sea  company  may,  by  confent  of  the 
Eaft-India  company,  under  their  common  feal,  fend  yearly 
to  Madagafcar,  four  (hips  to  take  in  negroes  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Buenos-Ayres  j  having  firft  given  fecurity  to  the 
Eaft-India  company  not  to  trade  for  any  other  goods. 
13  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  /  1,  2,  3,  6,  7.    3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  15. 

The  goods  imported  from  thence  mutt  be  brought  to 
fome  port  of  Great-Britain,  and  be  there  unladen,  and  be 
openly  and  publicly  fold  by  inch  of  candle ;  upon  forfei- 
ture, or  their  value.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  68. 
6  Ann.  c.  3.  /  2. 

The  united  company  and  corporation  empowered  by 
thefe  ails  are  to  have  the  whole,  fole,  and  exclufive  trade 
to  and  from  thence,  and  to  and  from  all  places  between  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  and  Streights  of  Magellan,  for  ever : 
but  fubjeft  to  redemption  of  parliament  by  three  years  no- 
tice, after  the  25th  of  March,  1780  ;  upon  the  expiration 
whereof,  and  repayment  to  the  faid  company  of  the  capital 
ftock  or  debt  of  4,200,000  1.  and  all  arrrears  of  annuities 
payable  in  refpecj  thereof,  their  right  and  title  to  fuch 
trade  are  to  ceafe  and  determine.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
c.  44.  /80.    3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  9,  10, 11,  12.    i-jGeo.ll. 

c-  17-  /•  2>  3.  H- 

The  trade  and  corporation  of  the  united  company  con« 
tinued,  although  their  fund  (hould  be  redeemed.  10  Ann. 
c.  28.  /.  1.     17  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  /  12,  15. 

Perfons  not  qualified,  going  or  trading  thither,  forfeit 
the  (hip  and  goods,  and  double  the  value  thereof;  one- 
fourth  part  to  the  feizer  or  informer,  and  the  other  three- 
fourths  to  the  ufe  of  the  company,  who  are  to  bear  the 
charges  of  profecution.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  80. 
13  Geo.  I.  c.  8-/3.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  9.  17  Geo.  11. 
c.  17.  /  12. 

Any 
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Any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  (not  lawfully  authorized) 
going  to,  or  being  found  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  fhall  be  guilty 
of  a  high  crime  and  mifdemeanor,  and  may  be  profecuted 
within  fix  years,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  fhall  be  liable 
to  fuch  penalty  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit.  5  Geo.  I.  c .  21 . 
f  jr.    7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /.  1.    9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  /  6. 

Every  perfon  fo  offending  may  be  feized  and  brought  to 
England,  and  committed  to  the  next  county  goal,  by  any 
juftice  of  peace,  till  fufficient  fecurity  be  given,  by  natural- 
born  fubjects  or  denizens,  for  their  appearance  to  anfwer 
the  profecution ;  and  not  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  leave.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  21./.  2.    9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  /.  7. 

Perfons  trading  or  going  thither,  under  foreign  commif- 
miffions,  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds.     $Geo.l.  c.  21.  f.T,. 

The  South-Sea  company's  trade  to  any  of  the  limits, 
to  which  they  are  intitled,  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  thefe 
acts.     $Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  5.    3  Geo. II.  c.  14.  /  15. 

Goods  traded  for  contary  to  law,  forfeited,  with  double 
the  value.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /.  3. 

Contracts  for  fhips,  in  foreign  fervices,  to  trade  thither, 
void.     7  Geo.  I.  e.  21.  /  2. 

Goods  not  belonging  to  the  company,  or  perfons  li- 
cenfed  by  them,  fhipped  on  board  fhips  bound  thither,  or 
taken  out  of  fhips  from  thence  before  their  arrival,  for- 
feited with  double  the  value:  the  mafter  privy  thereto, 
forfeits  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  all  his  wages.  7  Geo.  I. 
e.  21.  /  4. 

Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  againft  illegal 
traders,  for  difcovery  thereof,  and  recovery  of  the  duty, 
and  thirty  pounds  per  cent,  to  the  company.  7  Geo.  I. 
to  21.  /  5. 

Officers  not  to  profecute  for  forfeitures  and  penalties, 
without  the  confent  of  the  directors  of  the  company. 
7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  7. 

The  Levant  company's  trade  to  the  Levant  feas,  not  to 
be  prejudiced  by  thefe  acts.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  8.  3  Geo.  II. 
c.  14.  /.  16. 

Goods  of  the  product  of  the  Eaft-Indies  may  not  be 
imported  into  any  place  belonging  to  the  Britiih  crown, 
unlefs  fhipped  from  Great-Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip 
and  goods,  or  their  value:  officers  of  the  cuftoms  conniv- 
iDg  thereat,  or  delaying  profecution,  forfeit  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  rendered  incapable.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  9. 

None  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  may  contribute,  or  pro- 
mote the  eftablifhing,  or  carrying  on  any  foreign  company 
trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  any  part  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  or  any  other  place  ;  upon  forfeiture  of  their 
fhare  in  fuch  company,  with  treble  the  value :  one-third 
part  thereof  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  two-thirds  to 
the  ufe  of  the  company,  if  they  inform  or  fue  ;  otherwife, 
oru-third  part  of  fuch  two-thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer 
or  fuer.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  /  1. 

Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  for  the  difcovery  of 
offences,  and  recovery  of  the  fingle  value  only  ;  one-third 
part  whereof  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  for  the  ufe  of  the  company.     9  Geo.  1.  c.  26.  f.  2. 

But  if  a  common  informer  declares  his  intention  of pro- 
fecuting  at  law,  and  inftead  thereof  the  directors  (hall 
chufe  to  have  it  commenced  by  bills  of  complaint,  they 
are  to  allow  him  one-third  of  the  aforefaid  two-third  parts. 
9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  /.  3. 

Any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  accepting  of  any  fhare  in 
truft,  or  knowing  any  other  fubject  to  have  any  intereft  or 
fhare  in  any  foreign  company,  not  difcovering  the  fame  to 
the  united  company,  within  fix  months,  (hall  forfeit  treble 
the  value  of  fuch  fhares,  or  one  year's  imprifonment. 
9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  f.  4. 

But  making  a  voluntary  difcovery  to  the  directors,  in 
writing,  within  the  time  afore  limited,  to  have  a  moiety 
of  the  forfeiture.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  /  5. 

The  forfeitures  and  penalties  inflicted  by  the  acts  of 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  6  Ann.  6  Geo.  I.  and  thefe  aits,  may 
he  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  the  united  company, 
or  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  :  one-third  part  whereof  to 
be  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  one-third  to  the  ufe  of  the 
company,  and  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  officers.  7  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  /.  6.    3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  9. 

The  united  company  may  export  ffores,  provifions, 
utenfils  of  war,  and  neceffaries  for  their  garrifons  and  fet- 
tlements,  free  of  duty,  provided  the  duty  would  not  have 
exceeded  three  hundred  pounds  in  any  one  year.  7  Geo.  I. 
t.  21.  /  13. 


A  capias  in  the  firft  procefs  may  be  iffued  for  offences 
againft  any  ait  for  the  encouraging  and  fecuring  the  lawful 
trade  thither.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  J.  8. 

The  duty  of  five  pounds  per  cent,  for  the  maintenance  of 
ambafl'adors,  &c.  is,  after  29  September,  17 14,  repealed 
for  goods  imported  from  thence  by  the  Englifli  company. 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  75,  76,  77.  6  Ann.  cap.  17. 
feci.  8. 

Wrought-filks,  Bengals,  and  fluffs  mixed  with  filk  or 
herba,  of  the  manufacture  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia, 
and  callicoes,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed  there, 
prohibited  to  be  worn  in  Great-Britain  ;  and  are,  upon 
importation,    to  pay  only   the  half-fubfiiiy.     11  and  12 

mil.  m.  ci-j. ;.  1, 10. 

Such  goods  to  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London  only, 
and  there  regularly  entered,  upon  forfeiture,  and  five  hun- 
dred pounds.     11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.  /  3. 

After  entry,  to  be  fecured  in  proper  warehoufes  approved 
by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms ;  and  not  to  be  taken 
thence,  but  in  order  for  exportation,  and  until  fufficient 
fecurity  be  given  accordingly. 

Such  fecurity  may  bedifebarged,  upon  certificate  under 
the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magi  (Irate;  or  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  two  known  Britiih  merchants,  at  the 
place  where  landed,  teftifying  the  fame,  or  upon  proof  that 
the  goods  were  taken  by  enemies,  or  peiifhed  at  fea.  1 1  and 
12  mil.lll.  c.io.  f.2. 

Such  bonds  not  profecuted  within  three  years,  nor  judg- 
ment obtained  within  two  years  after  profecution,  void. 
8  Ann.  c.  13.  /  24,  25. 

Officers  refufing  to  deliver  them  up  accordingly,  are  to 
pay  damage  and  treble  damages.     8  Ann.  c.  13.  f.  24,  25. 

Proprietors  may  affix  one  lock  to  every  warehoufe,  and 
may  view,  fort,  or  deliver  fuch  goods  for  exportation,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  warehoufe-keeper,  who  is  to  attend  at 
all  feafonable  times.     11  and  12  Will.  c.  10.  /  8. 

Found  in  any  place,  other  than  in  the  aforefaid  ware- 
houfes, are  forfeited ;  and  upon  feizure  muft  be  carried  to 
the  next  cuftom-houfe,  and  after  condemnation,  are  to  be 
publicly  fold  by  the  candle  for  exportation,  the  buyers 
giving  fecurity  accordingly.  One  third  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  fuch  fale  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  to  the  feizer  or  profecutor.  1 1  and  1 2  Will.  III. 
c.  10.  /  2. 

The  perfons  knowingly  harbouring  or  felling  fuch  goods, 
are  likewife  to  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds;  one-third  jo 
the  king,  two-thirds  to  the  profecutor. 

The  place  of  the  manufacture  difputed,  the  proof  to  lie 
upon  the  owner.     11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.  f.  4. 

Warehoufe-keepers  are  to  enter  in  a  book,  every  cheft, 
bale,  and  number  of  pieces  therein  contained,  brought 
into  and  carried  out  of  the  aforefaid  warehoufes  ;  and  every 
fix  months  tranfmit  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
upon  oath,  an  exact  account  thereof,  and  of  what  are  then 
remaining  in  order  to  be  by  them  laid  before  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  firft  week  of  every  feffion. 

Within  one  month  after  the  aforefaid  account  has  been 
tranfmitted,  the  commiffioners  are  to  caufe  the  books  and 
warehoufes  to  be  infpected,  and  the  account  examined  ; 
and  if  it  appears  that  any  goods  have  been  illegally  deli- 
vered, the  warehoufe-keeper  is  to  forfeit  the  value  thereof, 
and  five  hundred  pounds,  and  be  difabled  from  any  public 
employment.     11  and  12W1ll.Hl.  c.  10.  /  6. 

Unrated  goods,  callicoes,  China  ware,  and  drugs  of  the 
product  of  Eaft-India  or  China,  landed  or  taken  out  of 
any  fhip  before  entry,  and  fecurity  of  the  duties,  or  with- 
out a  warrant  from  the  officers,  are  forfeited,  or  their  va- 
lue; two-thirds  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  who  is  to  bear 
the  charges  of  profecution,  and  one-third  to  the  feizer  or 
fuer.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  /  8.    3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  /  n. 

Wrought-filks,  Bengals,  and  fluffs,  mixed  with  filk  or 
herba,  of  the  manufacture  of  Perfia,  China,  or  Eaft-India, 
or  callicoes  painted,  dyed,  printed,  ftained  there,  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom  and  fecured  in  warehoufes  (pur- 
fuant  to  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.)  and  appearing,  upon 
examination  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be  ftained  or  damaged, 
or  unfit  for  foreign  markets,  unlefs  cleaned  and  refrefhed, 
dyed,  glazed,  or  calendered,  may  by  leave  of  the  commif- 
fioners of  the  cuftoms  be  taken  out  to  be  fo  manufactured 
under  the  care  and  in  the  cuftody  of  an  officer  appointed 
by  them ;    bond  being  firft  given,  in  double  the  value, 

to 
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to  return  them  again  within  the  time  the  commiffioners 
{hall  think  reasonable  to  limit. 

The  officer  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble  by  the  perfon  at 
whofe  requeft  the  goods  are  taken  out ;  and  any  difpute 
arifing  about  his  allowance,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
commiffioners.     15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  /.  9. 

The  warehoufe-keeper,  in  the  account  of  the  goods  re- 
ceived into,,  and  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufes  (which  he 
is  directed  to  keep  and  tranfmit  to  the  commiffioners  upon 
oath  every  fix  months,  by  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.)  is 
to  infert  an  account  of  all  goods  delivered  out  to  be 
cleaned,  &c.  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  and  of  what  is  re- 
turned to  the  warehoufe,  with  the  days  and  times  when, 
and  of  what  is  remaining  in  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the 
officer  out  of  the  warehoufe.    15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.^l.f.  10. 

Any  officer  intrufted  with  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the 
goods  delivered  out,  and  not  returning  them  again  to  the 
warehoufe,  is  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  be  for  ever  difabled  from  any  public 
employment  for  the  future.   15  and  i6Geo.  II.  c.  31./  II. 

Any  rate,  or  any  thing  contained  in  the  additional  Book 
of  Rates,  is  not  to  extend  to  alter  the  methods  prefcribed 
by  law  for  afcertaining  the  values  upon  fuch  unrated  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandizes  imported,  as  are  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  China,  or 
other  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  charters  granted  to  the 
united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
Eaft-Indies. 

It  muft  be  further  obferved,  in  refpect  to  goods  of  the 


growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  India  or  China, 
That  all  manufactures  of  India  or  China  (except  arrack, 
indigo,  and  fuch  goods  as  by  any  aft  of  parliament  may  be 
imported  duty  free)  are  to  be  charged  with  the  impoft  1690 
after  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent. 

That  the  united  company  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies 
have  liberty  to  enter  fuch  goods,  as  are  imported  by  them, 
by  bill  of  fight  or  fufferance,  and  to  give  fecurity  under 
their  common  feal,  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  coffee, 
and  all  fuch  goods  as  are  rated  (by  the  12th  of  Car.  II.  r.  4.) 
for  payment  of  one  half  at  the  end  of  fix  calendar  months 
next  after  the  time,  within  which  the  report  of  the  (hip  is, 
or  ought  to  be  made,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  other 
half  thereof,  at  the  end  of  twelve  calendar  months,  from 
the  faid  time;  and  that  all  fuch  allowances  and  deductions 
are  to  be  made  to  the  faid  company,  as  are  made  to  other 
merchants,  paying  their  duties  at,  or  before  landing  their 
goods. 

That  as  to  fuch  goods,  which  by  not  being  fo  rated  by 
12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  are  (or  though  there  rated,  may  be) 
chargeable  with  duties  ad  valorem;  the  importers,  on  mak- 
ing entries  thereof  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  before  landing, 
are  to  give  fecurity  by  bond,  with  two  or  more  fufficient 
fureties  (or  if  the  faid  company,  under  their  common  feal) 
for  the  payment  of  the  faid  duties,  fo  foon  as  they  fhall  be 
fold  ;  and  alfo  for  expofing  them  to  fale  openly  and  fairly, 
by  way  of  auction  or  inch  of  candle,  in  the  city  of  London, 
within  three  years  after  the  importation. 


Example  of  computation  of  the  duties  on  goods  of  Eaft-India  or  China. 

Rated    Goods.      EXAMPLE. 
18000  White  callicoes. 

850  damaged   ^%  411   14     4-) 

320 Vs  15°     °*   °  1 


Whereof  • 


560 


o 
o 


1730 


damaged. 


^8906     14      4 


16270 


found 


8135 


480  Yards  of  dimity  ^— — 

3600  Pounds  of  pepper  . 

480  Pounds  of  fhellack  of  the  growth,   &c. 

560  Pounds  of  myrrh  of  the  growth,  &c. 

760  Pounds  of  Bengal  raw  filk  

25  Hundred  of  coffee  , 

80  Hundred  of  falt-petre,  for  dyers  ufe 
1500  Walking-canes  ■ 

1650  Callicoes,  printed,  painted,  &c.         — 

480  Pounds  of  Indian  wrought-filk  — 


N»  2. 

8906  14 

72  o 

34  ° 

380  o 

175  o 

3  IS 


White  callicoes. 

Dimity. 

Drugs. 

Raw-filk. 

Coffee. 

Canes. 


N»  III. 
8906     14      4 


9571 

9 

4 

478 
23 

11 
18 

51 

6i  Difcount 

454 

12 

ipjf 

445 
Difcount     22 

6 
5 

4 

423 

1 

4£ 

211 

Difcount  21 

10 
3 

8^ 
oi 

190 

7 

7i 

N°  9. 
1 78 1      6       1  oi  White  callicoes 

14      8  o    Dimity. 
380    Drugs. 

19      o  o    Raw-filk. 

16      o  o     Salt-petre. 

4  1834      2  io| 

^458     10      $1 

114    12      8      Difcount. 

I719      10  2i 


N°  10. 

8     15      o    Coffee. 
1     17       6     Canes 


i  10 

12 

6 

i* 

*3 

*T 

0 

13 

3* 

9 

19 

2| 

■ 

72 
150 

0      0 

24     0 
78    0 

°\  102 
0  J 

0      0 



380 

0      0 

175 

0      0 



80 

0      0 
15      0 

10      0 

825    0 
360    0 

1185    0 

0 

70461 

19      4 

523 

1     ii| 

Difcount 

— 26 

1       1 

N°  1 

— 496 

18    io£ 

2 

— 454 

10      I&| 

3 

— 151 

10    11} 

4 

—  303 

1     ni 

III 

— 190 

7      li 

5 

— 485 

19    ir| 

9 

— 1719 

10      7£ 

10 

— -  9 

19      24 

14 

—  3 

8      0 

Total 

3uty  3815 

10      1 

N»5 

8906 

14      4 

Callicoes. 

72 

10      0 

Dimity. 

102 

0      0 

Drugs. 

380 

0      0 

Raw-filk. 

t 

0      0 

Coffee. 

0      0 

Salt-petre. 

3 

15      0    < 

wanes. 

9719 

19      4 

485 

19     n£ 

And 
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And  befides  the  aforefaid  duties, 

The  white  callicoes  and  dimity  are  chargeable  with  the 
branches  N°  12  or  14. 

The  coffee,  if  confumed  in  Great-Britain,  is  liable  to 
the  inland  duty,  N°  42. 

The  pepper,  if  confumed  in  Great-Britain,  is  further 
chargeable  with  feveral  duties,  which  are  to  be  computed, 
in  the  following  exampled. 

36ooPounJs  of  pepper,  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufe  for 
home-confumption. 
N°9. 
3600  at  \  d.  50     O     O 


300 


150 


2    10       O 

Difcount  at  5 1.  per  cent.  026 


7100 
Difc. —  010     o  it  6}  per  cent. 


N°l 
2 


276 
276 

3  —    o  15  10 

4  —    in     8 

5  —    2  10    o 
9  —    700 

18  —  45    °    ° 


Total  duty  61   12    o 


N"i7. 
3600  at  3d. 

goo 

45    o    c 


Unrated    Goods. 

The  duties  on  unrated  Eaft-Indian  goods  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  real  prices  for  which  the  goods  are  fold  at 
the  candle,  deduction  being  made  therefrom  (as  directed  by 

2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.)  of  fo  much  as  the  net  duties  payable 
do  amount  unto,  and  of  fix  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  com- 
pany for  charges,  and  alfo  *  of  fo  much  as  the  company 
(hall,  bona  fide,  allow  for  prompt  payment  to  the  buyers, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  net  values  on  which  the 
duties  payable  are  to  be  computed ;  thefe  net  values  will 
be  therefore  more  or  lefs,  reciprocally  as  the  amounts  of 
the  duties  are  more  or  lefs,  to  which  any  fpecies  of  goods 
is  refpeflively  liable. 

The  method  to  obtain  the  amount  of  the  net  duties  pay- 
able, fo  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  above-mentioned  deduc- 
tion, whereby  any  price  at  the  candle  may  be  reduced  to 
its  net  value,  is  fully  explained  and  illuftrated  in  the  follow- 
ing examples. 

*  The  allowance  of  the  company  to  buyers  is  6  \  per  cent. 

Note,  that  the  fubfidy  IJ4.J  (by  21  Geo.  II.  c.  2. J  being 
five  per  cent,  on  the  gro/s  price  of  goods  at  the  candle,  deduc- 
tion is  to  he  made  in  refpefi  of  that  duty. 

And  that  as  to  japanned  or  lacquered  ware,  the  duties 
thereon  are  to  he  paid  according  to  the  true  and  real  value,  to 
be  a/attained  by  the  grifs  price  at  which  they  Jhali  be  fold  by 
the  candle.     i2andi$  Will.  III.  c.  11.  f.  15. 

The  manner  of  reducing  the  prices  at  the  candle  to  their 
net  values  explained. 
Certain  Eaft-Indian  manufactures,  not  par-  ? 
ticularly  charged,  fold  at  the  candle  for  J 

From  which  de- f  charges  600 

duft  (as  per  2  and -J  the  allow,  for  1  , 

3  Ann.)  for  *•  prompt  paym.  J      ' 


■too 


From  which  87  10  o  mult  alfo  be 
deducted  the  net  duties  to  be  paid 
thereon,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  net 
or  reduced  value. 

By  the  chara£ler  B  30,  it  will 
be  found  that  thefe  fpecies  of  goods 
are  liable  to  the  branches  N°  I, 
2,  3,  4,  9.  (excluding  fubfidy  1747) 
whereby  the  duties  payable  on  every 
iool.  thereof  fubject  to  duty  will 
amount  to  33  I.  th-s  : 
46. 


Remains   87   10     o 


E  A  S 


500 

Difcount  050 


N°i- 
2- 
3" 
4- 
9" 


-  4  15 

"  4  15 

■  4  ir 

"  I  3 

-18  15 


33    o    o 


Then  fay, 
li^„vaJ,:..vrith}isto33oo,  thednties; 


As  '33    0  o{    theduties 

iool.val. 
1  at  the  can 
S01*^*0  Oilrfs  by  the 
charges 
Or  thus, 


As  133 


r  iool.val.  "1 
I  atthecan.  I 
J  left  by  the  f 
•-charges     J 

Or  thus, 
f  net  value! 
\  with  the  f  is 
L  duties     J 


f the  net  1 

to2H42[--<dut.  to  \  21  14  2.' 

L  be  ded. 3 


to  iool 


i 


net  value 
without 
the  due. 


r  iool.val 

c    ■  o  )  atthecan. 

So.s87ioojle(-sbythe 


1  charges     -* 


1  fthenetl 

>to65is2ijorred.  >  65  15    g£ 
J  I  value  J 


Difcount 


3 
o 


9i 

3f 


N°  1- 
2- 

4" 

9- 


-  3 
•  3 

-  1 

-  2 
-12 


2    6 
2    6 

0  10 

1  8 
6    84. 


Net  duties  on  the  reduced  value  21  14    %\. 

And  to  demonflrate  that  this  method  is  true, 

To  the  net  or  reduced  value  of  65   15     95 

Add  \  tne  net  duties  tnereon  21  14     2?- 

X  and  the  allowance  21  10     o 

The  total  thereof  makes  the  value  fold  for  ?  ~~ 
at  the  candle.                                         J 


Whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  no  more  has  been  deducted, 
than  thefe  duties  and  charges  do  really  amount  to. 

Examples  for  finding  the  net  or  reduced  value,  and  computing 
the  duties  on  Eajl-Indian  goods  unrated. 

I.  Certain  Eaft-Indian  manufactures,  not  par- 
ticularly charged,  fold  at  the  candle  for     100     o     o 

Dut.  on  icol.  33I. — B30.      Val.  at  the  can.  100     o     o 

DeduaforJcharSes  6,     °     ° 

(  prompt  paym.  610     o 

Therefore  the  proportion  is,  -  12   10     o 


As  133    o  o  is  to  33    o  o,  87  10     o 

Sois87  10  o     to2i  14  2^  Net  dut.  to  be  ded.  21   14     i\. 

Or  thus, 
As  133    o  oisto  100    o  0, 
Sois87io  o     to   6515  9^  Net,  or  red.  value  65  15     91 


3    5 

Difcount      0     3 

91 

->> 

Proof.                                     N°  1 3     2 

Net,  or  reduced  val.  95   15  9 i                2 3     2 

Net  duties  (hereon     21   14  2i                3 1     0 

Prompt  and  charges  12  10  0                  4          2     1 
9 12    6 

6 

6 

10 

8 

8-i 

Net  dut.  on? 

'    the  red.  val.  i21   '+ 
N°5 5     0 

0 

Total  duties  to  be  paid  26  14 
Lefs  half  N"i  —    in 

Net  draw-back   25    2 

2" 
3" 

6Y 


II.  Cer- 


E  A  S 


E  A  S 


II.    Certain    Eaft-Indian   unmanufactured  1 

goods,   not  particularly  charged,  fold  at  >  100     O     o 
the  candle  ' 

Dut.omool.  18189-C73.     Val.  at  the  can.  100     o     o 

Deduft  \  charSes  600 

t  prompt  paym.  6100 
Therefore  the  proportion  is,  ■  12  10     o 

As  118  189  isto  18  189,  

Sois87ioo     to  13  18  74  Net  dut.  to  be  ded.  87  10     0 
Or  thus, 

As  118  18  9  isto  100   00,  

So  is  87  100    to  73  11  4  J  Net,  or  red.  value  73  11     4! 


2  15     t 
Difcount     029 


J3  l8    7t 
Difcount      038 


Proof.  * 

N-i 

Net,  or  red.  value  73  11  44 

2 

Net  duties  thereon  1 3  18  74 

3 

Prompt  andcharg.12  10  0 

4 

10 

3  9" 

3  9  'I 

1  3    3i 

2  6     74 

3  s  m 


100    °  °    Net  dut.  on  the) " ; 

reduced  value     j'3  x      1 '* 
N°  5 500 


Total  duties  to  be  paid   18  18     7  J 
Lefs  half  N°i 1   14  ni 


Net  draw-back   17     3     8 


Proof.                                 No  1 — 
Net,  or  reduced  val. 55   16  2 

Dut  iN°i2ori4-i4  5  °  3 — 

£  on  red.  value  18  3  6  4 — 

32   8  6  9 — 

Charges  and  prompt  paym.  12  10  o  Net   d 

on  red.val. 


-  2    12  4 
-2    12  4 

-  °  17  Si 

-  i    14  IOf 

-10    6  6 


3  .6 


•  N°i2ori4-  14     5     o 
N°5 500 


Total  duties  to  be  paid  37     8     6 
Lefs  half  N1  1 —  162 


Net  draw-back  36     2     4 


III.  Certain    muflins,   or  white  callicoes,  1 

flowered,  Hitched,  &c.  fold  at  the  candle  >  100     o     O 
for  J 

Dut.  on  iool.  35  2  9-Cd  30.  Val.  at  the  can. 100     o    o 
I  charges  600 

Deduct  {•  prompt  paym.  6  10  o 
J  N°  i2or  14-  14    5  o 
Therefore  the  proportion  is,  ■      26  15     o 


As  135  2  9  is  to  35  2  9,  73    S    o 

So  is  73  50     to  19  o  11  Net  dut.  to  be  ded.  19    on 
Or  thus, 

As  135  2  9  is  to  100  0  o,  

So  is  73  50    to   5441    Net  reduced  value  54     4     1 


2  14     24 

Difcount      o    2    84 


Proof.  N°  1 211     6 

Net,  or  reduced  val.  54  4   1       II- 132 

n      <N»i2ori4-i4  5  o  2 2  ji     7 

1  on  red.  val.  19  o  11  3 0172 

33  5  "        4 1  14    4 

Charges  and  prompt  paym.  1210  o        9 10    3     3 

Net  du- 


Net  du-1 
100  oo-  I 

_____      ties  on  >  19     on 

red.val.  J 

N°  12  or  14 — 14     5     o 

N°  5  500 


Total  duties  to  be  paid  38    511 
Lefs  half  N°  1 —  159 


Net  draw-back    37     o     2 

IV.  Certain  Eaft-Indian  cotton  manufac-  ? 

tures,  fold  at  the  candle  for  J  100     o     o 

Dut.on100l.33I.-B  30.     Val.  at  the  cand.  100     o     o 
f  charges  600 

Deduct  s  prompt  paym.    6  10  o 
IN"  12 or  14 — 14    5  o 
Therefore  the  proportion  is  -  26  15    o 


As  1330  01s  to  33  o  0,  73    5    o 

So  is  73  50     101836      Net  dut.  to  be  ded.   18     3     6 

Or  thus, 
As   133  o  0  is  to  100  o  o, 
So  is  73  5  o     to  55  1  6      Net,  or  red.  val.  55    1    6 


V.  Certain  China-ware,  fold  at  the  candle  for  100     o 

Dut.  on  100 1.  52  2  6-K  30.    Val.at  thecan.  100     o 
Charges  6     00 

Prompt  paym.  6  10  o 
Therefore  the  proportion  is,  ■  12  10 


As   152   2  6  is  to  52   26,  87   10     o 

So  is  87  100     to  29  19  74  Net  dut.  to  be  ded.  29  19     74. 
Or  thus, 

As   152    2  6  is  to  100   00,  

So.is87i0  7     to   57  10  44  Net,  or  red.  val.  57  10    4! 


Ji  per  cent.  4     6     34 
Difcount  o     4     3-J 


Proof. 

Net,  or  reduced  val.  57  10  4i- 

Net  duties  thereon     29  19  7£ 

Charges  and  prompt  12  10  o 


100     o  o 


N 

0  1 

4 

1 

I  *T 

2 

4 

1 

ixl 

3 

1 

7 

4 

4 

2 

14 

7i 

10 

IS 

K 

9 

14 

6 

18 

oj 

Net  dut.  on  red.val.  29  19     7.4 
N°5 500 

Total  duties  to  be  paid  34  19     74 
Lefs  half  N"  1 2     o  ill 


Net  draw-back  32   18     74 


■100 


VI.  Certain  Eaft-Indian   drugs  manufac- 
tured, fold  at  the  candle  for 

Dut.  on  100I.-K30.  Val.  at  the  candle   ICO     0 

Deduct  for  jcharSefs  %     00 

C  prompt  paym.  6100 

Therefore  the  proportion  is  .       12  10 


As    137   o  0  is  to  37    o  0,  87   10     0 

Sois87ioo     to  23  12  74  Net  dut.  to  be  ded.  23  12     7=- 
Or  thus, 

As  137    00  is  to  100   00,  — — — 

So  is  87  100     to   631744    Net,  or  red.  val.  63  17     44 

3    3  i°i 

Difcount  o     3     2*. 


Proof. 

Net,  or  reduced  val.  63  17  44 

Net  duties  thereon     23  12  74 

Charges  and  prompt  12  10  o 


100     o  o 


N°  1 3    0 

8 
8 

7X 

SI 

23    0 

3 1     ° 

4 2    0 

9 11  19 

14 2  n 

Net  dut.  on  red.  val.  23  12     74 
N°5 500 


Total  duties  to  be  paid  28  12     ;4 
vLefshalfNai 1   10    4 


Net  draw-back  27     2     34 
VII.  Cer- 


E  A  S 


E  A  S 


VII.  Certain  Eaft-Indian  drugs  unmanu-  ?  I0Q     Q 
fa&ured,  fold  at  the  candle  for  3 

Dut.oniool.  2218  9-L  73.    Val.  at  the  can. 100     0 
r>  j    a  c     S  charges  6     O  O 

Dedu£l  fori  prompt  paym.  6  100 
Therefore  the  proportion  is,  ■ 


12  10     o 


As   122  18  9  is  to  22  18  9,  87  10     o 

So  is  87  100     to  16   6  6^  Netdut.tobeded.  16     6     64 
Or  thus, 

As  122  18  9  is  to  100  o  o,  

So  is  87  100     to    71  3  5-|  Net  reduced  val.  71     3     5! 


3  11     2 
Difcount     036^ 


Proof. 

Net,  or  reduced  val.  71  35* 

Net  duties  thereon     16  6  6j 

Charges  and  prompt  12  10  o 


100     00 


N°i- 
2- 

3" 

4" 

10- 

14- 


7| 

74- 

1 

8' 


2  16  ni 


Net  duties,  or  the  red.  val.   16     6     6^ 
N»  1 500 


Total  duties  to  be  paid  21     6     6i 
Lefs  half  N°  1 —  1   13     9^ 


Net  draw-back  19   12     8i 


VIII.  Certain  cowries,  fold  at  the  candle  for  100    o    o 

Dut.oniool.  2312  6-C  73.  Val.  at  the  can.  100    o    o 

DeduaforjcharSefS  <?     °° 

(  prompt  paym.  6100 

Therefore  the  proportion  is,  ■  12  10     o 


As   123  I2  6ist0  23I2  6,  87    10     o 

So  is  87  100     to  1614  5   Net  dut  to  be  ded.  16  14     5 

Or  thus, 
As  123  12  6  is  to  100   o  o, 


So  is  87  100    to  70157      Net,  or  red.  val.  70  15     7 


3  10    9l 
Difcount    o     3     6i 


Proof. 

Net,  or  reduced  val.  70  15  7 
Net  duties  thereon  16  14  5 
Charges  and  prompt  12  10  o 


N°i- 
2- 
3- 
4- 
ic- 


3     7     3 

3    7     3 

1  2    5 

2  4  10 
6  12    8 


100    o  o 


-Netdut.onred.val.16  14     5 
N°5 500 


Total  duties  to  be  paid  21   14     5 
LefshalfN°i —  1   13     71 


Net  draw-back  20     o     gi 
IX.  One  thoufand  pounds  of  Eaft-Indian 


wax  candles,  fold  at  the  candle  for 


•  100    o 


Dut.oniool.  33I.-B  30.       Val.  at  the  can.  100     o     o 
r  charges  600 

Deduft  for  i  prompt  paym.  6  10  o 
Theref.theprop.  is,  tDu.N°2o,2i-33    6  8-45  16    8 


As  i33  0oisto33oo,  54    3    4 

So  is  54  3  4    1013891      Net  dut.  to  be  ded.  13    8    9^ 

Or  thus, 
As  133  o  o  is  to  100   0  o, 


So  is  54  3  4    to  401461    Net,  or  red.  val.    40  14    64. 


2    o     8i 
Difcount    o    2    oi 


Proof. 
Net,  or  red.  val.    40416'- 


Dut.jN'20;2,733«8. 

(  0nred.val.138  91 


-461551- 


N°i- 
2- 
3" 
4- 
9" 


1  18    8 
1  18    8 
o   12   lOf- 
'     5    9? 
7   I2    9i 


Charges  and  prompt  12  10  0  Net  duties  J  fin* 

on  red. val.  1    ■*     '       "T 

100    00  N°  20,  21 — 33     6     8 

-  N°  5 500 


Total  duties  to  be  paid  51  15  5j 

Lefs  half  N°  1 —  o  19  4 

Net  draw-back  50  16  14 

X.  Certain  tea,  fold  at  the  candle  for              100  o  o 

Dut.  on  iool.  18  18  9-C  73.   Val.  at  the  can.  100  O  O 

DeduaforjcharS"  l     °° 

(  prompt  paym.  6   10  o 

Therefore  the  proportion  is,              12  10  0 


As  118  18  9  is  to  18  18  9,  87  10     o 

Sois87ioo     1013187^    Net  dut.  to  be  ded.  13   18     7j- 
Or  thus, 

As  118  18  9  is  to  100    00,  — — 

Sois87ioo     to  73  11  4!    Net,  or  red.  val.  73  11     4! 

3  13     7 
Difcount    038 


Proof. 

Net,  or  reduced  val.  73   11  4I 

Net  duties  thereon  13   18  7! 

Prompt  and  charges  12  10  o 


N°i 

3 

9 

ti 

2 

3 

9 

11 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

8 

3f 

7i 
ioi 

109     00 


-Netdu.0nred.val.13  18    7! 
N55 500 


Total  net  dut.  to  be  paid   18  18     7'- 

No  draw-back. 
On  payment  of  the  above  duty  at  importation,  the  tea 
is  to  be  fecured  in  proper  warehoufes.  And  on  delivery 
thereon  (except  for  exportation  to  Ireland  or  to  his  majefty's 
plantations  in  America)  the  following  duties  are  to  be  paid. 
f  For  every  pound  weight  thereof  010 
Branch  N?42  j  And 

<■  For  every  100 1,  grofs  val.  at  the  fale  25  o  o 

XI.  Certain  Eaft-Indian  manufactured  "j 
goods  for  dyers  ufe,  as  by  3  and  4  Ann.  I 
and  not  exempted  from  duty  by  8  Geo.  I.  1 
fold  at  the  candle  for  ■* 

Dut.  on  100 1.  23  10  o-Ad  30.  Val.  at  the  can.  100     o     o 

Dedu<ftforjcharSes  *     °  ° 

(  prompt  paym.  6100 

Therefore  the  proportion  is,  ___     12  10    o 


As  123  10  o  is  to  23  10  o,  87  10     o 

So  1087  10  o     to  16  13  o  Net  dut.  to  be  ded.  16  13     o 

Or  thus, 
As  123  10  o  is  to  100  o  o, 


So  is  87  100    to   70170      Net,  or  red.  val.   7017 


3  10  J°i 
Difcount    o    3    6i 


N°i- 


■374* 

-13    5    H 


Proof. 

Net,  or  red.  val.  70  17  o 

Net  dut.  thereon  16  13  o 

Charg. andprom.12  io  o  Netdut.  on  red.val.  16  13     o 

— N"5 500 


-Tot.  dut.  to  be  paid  21   13     o 
Lefs  half  N»  1—  1    13     8 


Net  draw-back     19  19    4 
XII.  Cer- 


E  A  S 

XII.  Certain  Eaft-Indian  goods  unmanuO 
faflured  for  dyers  ufe,  as  by  3  and  if  Arm.  I 
and  not  exempted  by  8  Geo.  1.  fold  at  the  f 
candle  for  J 

Dut.  on  tool.  9  8  g-Bd  73.     Val.  at  the  can. 100     o     o 
t\  1   a.  r    S  charges  6     OO 

Deduafori  prompt  paym.  6  10  o 
Therefore  the  proportion  is,  12  10     o 


As  109   8  9  is  to  9   8    9,  87   10     o 

Sois87ioo     to  7  10  11     Net  dut.  to  be  ded.     7   10  11 
Or  thus, 

As   109   8  9  is  to  100  o  0,  

So  is  87  100    to  79  19  1       Net,  or  red.val.  79  19     1 


3  19  n 
Difcount     o     40 


N°  ir 
10- 


3  J5  i>t 

3  '4  ni 


Proof. 
Net,  or  red.val.     79  19     1 

Net  dut.  thereon     7  10  11  

Charg.  and  prom.  12  10     o  Net  dut.  on  red. val. 7  10  11 
N*  5- —  500 


-Tot.  dut.  to  be  paid  12  10  11 
Lefshalf  N°i— «  1   17  n-J 


Net  draw-back  io  12  li* 


XIII.  Certain  unrated  goods  of  the  manu-") 
fafture  of  Perfia,  India,  or  China,  pro-  I 
habited  to  be  worn  or  ufed  in  Great-  I 
Britain,  as  Bengals  and  Stuffs,  mixed  ! 
with  filk  or  herba ;  and  manufactures  of  f 
cotton,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed, 
or  furniture  or  apparel  made  thereof, 
fold  at  the  candle  for 

Dut.  on  100 1.27  6-M.     Value  at  the  cand 

DeduaforJcharSefs  *     00 

I  prompt  paym.  6 

Therefore  the  proportion  is,  - 


As  102  7  6  is  to  2  7  6, 
So  is  87  10  o    to  2  o  7 

Or  thus, 
As  102   7  6  is  to  100  o  0, 
So  is  87  10  o    to  85  9  5 
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Net  dut.  to  be  ded. 


Net,  or  red.  val.  85     9^5 


Proof. 
Net,  or  red.  val.  85     9  5 
Net  duty  thereon   207 
Charg.  and  prom.  1 2  10  o 


Difcount 


5i 
3i 


100    o  o 


Net  duty  to  be! 
paid,  being  half  5 
the  old  fubfidy  J 


XIV.    Certain    Eaft-Indian    japanned   or ) 
lacquered  were,  fold  at  the  candle  for     5 

B  30.  

By  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  11.  /  15.  the 
duties  on  japanned  or  lacquered  wares  are  to 
be  paid  according  to  the  true  and  real  value, 
to  be  afcertained  by  the  grofs  price  at  the 
candle. 

Value  at  the  candle    joo 


500 
Difcount.     050 


N°i- 
2- 
3" 
4- 
5- 
9" 


-  4  15 

-  4  15 

-  1  11 

-  3    3 

-  5    ° 
-18  15 


Total  net  duty  to  be  paid  38     o    o 
LefshalfN0!—  276 


Net  draw-back  35  12    o 


E  G  Y 

EASTTNDIE'S.  _  The  Eaft  Indies  commence  where 
the  kingdom  of  Perlia  ends,  beinsi  feparated  from  it  by  a 
long  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  rive/  indvs,  wbpfe  panic 
they  have  taken,  and  which  on  Willing  from  Mount  Tau- 
rus, where  it  fifes,  .takes  its  courfe  towards  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  as  the  Ganges,  which  fivws  from  the  fanfe 
mountain,  does  towards  the  loath,  both  falling  at  lad  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  firft  into  the  gulph  b.e»rjn<rits  name, 
and  the  other  mto  that  called  Bengal.  This  vali  region  of 
Afia  is  called  the  Eajl-Indies,  from  its  advanced  fifuation 
towards  that  part  of  the  heavens,  r«>re  than  any  other 
country  yet  known  j  as  America  is  in  the  fame  wanner' 
diftinguiflied  by  the  denomination  of  the  Weji-lndies,  on 
account  of  its  lying  more  weft  than  any  other  diftriiSt  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

Eajl-India  is  commonly  divided  into  that  on  this  fide 
of,  and  that  beyond  the  Ganges ;  the  firft  cpmprehends 
the  empire  of  the  great  Mogul,  the  kingdoms  of  Detail, 
Narflnga,  Canara,  the  Pcfcherie,  or  fifhing  cpaft,  that  of 
Cpromandel,  Befrjagar,  and  Orixa.  The  other  includes  the 
kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Aracan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Malacca,  Cam- 
boya,  Ciampa,  Cochinchina,  Brama,  Jangomea,  China, 
and  others  lefs  confiderable. 

Boih  thefe  parts  have  their  ifles,  thofe  appertaining  to 
that  beyond  the  Ganges,  are  larger  and  much  more  conli- 
derable  for  their  trade  than  the  other. 

EASTLAND,  comprehends  all  the  countries  north- 
ward of  Holland,  upon  the  continent,  from  Embden  to* 
Archangel,  the  Sound  and  Baltic  confequently  included. 
Any  Bntiih  fubjeit,  may  be  free  of  the  Eajliand  company 
upon  payment  of  forty  {hillings  for  his  admiffiOn,  by 
25&r.iU.7./.7. 

EBONY  is  a  hard  kind  of  wood  brought  from  the  Indies. 
There  are  two  fpecies  of  it  in  ufe  among  mechanics, 
both  which  are  fufeeptible  of  a  veiy  fine  polifh,  and  on 
that  account  very  much  ufed  in  Mofaic,  and  inlaid  works, 
toys,  &c. 

EDDY-STONE.    See  Light-house. 

EDGE-TOOL-MAKERS.  There  are  a  peculiar 
clafs  of  workmen  who  make  edged  tools  for  feveral  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  mechanics,  as  ehiffeis,  gravers  of  ail  forts, 
the  inftruments  ufed  by  the  different  kinds  of  carvers,  the 
iron  and  fteel-work  of  hatchets,  axes,  gimblets,  &c.  great 
part  of  which  are  made  in  the  country,  "though  fome  of  the 
beft  are  made  in  town  ;  and  a  tolerable  living  is  got  bv 
them,  both  by  the  matters  and  journeymen.  They  take 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who  may  fet 
up  with  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  fifty  pounds. 

EDINBURGH,  or  Mid-Lolhian.  This  tract  of  land 
is  plentifully  furnifhed  with  all  neceffaries  for  life,  and 
fome  for  trade,  as  it  produces  corn  and  cattle  of  all  forts, 
abundance  of  coal,  lime-ftone,  and  fait ;  and  near  the 
water  of  Leith  is  a  mine  of  copper.  Edinburgh,  the  ca- 
pital of  this  (hire,  and  of  Scotland,  is  a  noble  city,  though 
built  on  a  fpot  incommodious  for  trade,  fo  that  Leith  is  the 
port  to  it,  from  whence,  as  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  a 
very  great  traffic  is  carried  on  ;  though  this  might  be  vaftly 
increafed,  had  the  temper  of  the  people  led  them  to  the 
continuance  and  eftabliftiment  of  manufactures  ;  but  thofe 
they  had  before  the  union  are  moftly  laid  alide,  as  the  in- 
habitants are  more  conveniently  fupplied  fince  with  all  forts 
of  commodities  from  England. 

EGYPT.  The  interior  cpmmerce  of  Egypt  was  once 
very  confiderable;  of  which  its  continual  fairs,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  were  often  held  feieral  at  a  time  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  will  give  the  higheft 
idea.  There  all  the  people  of  the  country  flocked  together, 
to  furnifh  themfelves  with  the  goods  and  merchandizes  that 
they  wanted,  or  to  difpofe  of  thola  which  a  fuperfluity 
rendered  ufelefs.  There  each  particular  diftriiSr,  bringing 
into  trade  the  merchandize  which  either  art  or  nature  had 
rendered  peculiar  to  '.hem,  contributed  on  its  part,  to  this 
reciprocal  communication,  and  to  the  general  circulation, 
which  was  inceffantly  made,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  ftate. 
Egypt  was  fo  fertile,  and  had  fo  well  perfected  the  ajts  and 
fcienees,  that  there  was  a  prodigious  concourfe  from  all 
parts  to  thefe  fo  frequent  affemblies,  which  were  productive 
of  imrnenfe  riches  to  all  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  exterior  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  it 

did  not  become  flouiifhing  all  at  once  ;  and  as  it  owed  its 

birth  to  the  wants  of  ft  rangers,  rather  than  to  thofe  of  the 
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Egyptians  themfelves,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  it  went 
on  by  improving,  and  in  the  end  became  fo  extremely 
great,  that  Egypt  was  for  a  long  time  fliut  up  in  itfelf,  and 
fo  feparated  from  all  other  nations,  that  nature  herfelf 
feemed  to  have  concurred  in  keeping  it  hid  from  the  reft  of 
the  earth,  as  at  firft  it  had  no  communication  with  any  of 
the  other  people  of  the  world.  Long  and  toilfome  deferts 
encompafs  it  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  where  its  greateft  extent 
is;  dreadful  and  unpaflable  mountains  bound  it  on  the 
fouth,  and  fhut  up  its  paflages  to  Nubia :  in  fine,  the  Me- 
diterranean-Sea on  the  north,  feemed  to  deny  it  any  com- 
merce on  that  fide;  forwhilft  navigation  was  fo  little  known, 
it  was  for  a  long  time  in  thofe  ages  retarded.  Egypt, 
contented  with  its  own  products,  was  then  both  unknown, 
and  unprofitable  to  the  reft  of  the  univerfe;  from  which  it 
drew  no  advantage,  until  the  Greeks,  by  rifquing  the  crof- 
fingto  Afric,  difcovered  in  that  country,  fo  long  unknown, 
a  nation  already  polifhed,  and  a  friend  to  trade,  that  in 
time  engaged  deeply  in  it,  and  became  famous  for  its  know- 
ledge both  in  this  and  other  liberal  arts  and  fciences; 
which  the  magnificence  and  good  tafte  of  their  kings  con- 
tributed to  perfect  by  infpiring  their  fubjefts  with  an  emu- 
lation to  improve  in  all  by  the  application  of  a  fuitable  re- 
ward, as  an  encouragement  to  thofe  Who  exceeded  in  any 
of  them;  and  it  may  be  juftly  aflerted,  that  they  were 
therein  fopported  a  much  longer  time,  than  among  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  :  but  after  that  Egypt  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Mahometans,  all  went  to  decay  ;  the 
fertility  of  this  charming  country  diminifhed,  as  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  did,  and  thefe  people  were  foon  re- 
duced to  an  extreme  mifery  under  their  pititefs  mailers ; 
and,  from  a  nation  once  fo  induftrious,  are  now  become 
the  moft  unpolifhed,  fince  the  arts  and  fciences  were  ba- 
nifhed. 

The  making  of  fire-arms  is  of  all  arts  the  beft  main- 
tained in  Egypt;  and  notwithftanding  all  others,  with  the 
fciences  are  fo  fallen  to  decay  here,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible 
to  difcover  any  traces  of  them,  yet  it  always  carries  on  a 
very  confiderable  trade  with  Afric,  Afia,  and  even  to  India 
and  Europe,  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  fituation  was 
ever  more  favourable  for  trade,  than  that  of  this  delightful 
country.  See  under  the  article  Cairo,  a  particular  account 
of  the  prefent  trade  of  Egypt. 

ELEMI,  improperly  gum  elemi,  is  a  foft,  refinous  con- 
crete juice,  brought  to  us  from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies, 
in  long,  roundifh  cakes.  It  is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of 
a  whitifh  yellow  colour  inclining  to  green,  of  a  ftrong,  not 
unpleafant  fmell,  faid  to  exude  from  a  tree  of  the  olive  kind, 
upon  being  wounded.  Diftilled  with  water  in  the  common 
manner,  it  yields  a  large  portion  of  pale-coloured,  thin, 
fragrant  effential  oil,  there  remaining  behind  in  the  ftill  a 
refinous  fubftance,  friable  when  cold.  This  elegant  balfam 
is  rarely  made  ufeof  but  in  external  applications,  although, 
from  its  fragrancy  and  the  large  quantity  of  oil  which  it 
contains,  it  mould  feem  preferable  to  fome  others  which 
are  at  prefent  held  in  greater  efteem. 

ELEPHANT,  is  the  largeft,  ftrongeft,  and  moft  traina- 
ble animal  of  all  the  terreftrial  quadrupeds.  It  has  but 
little  hair,  like  that  of  a  buffalo,  and  a  like  fkin,  which  is 
black,  thick,  and  cannot  eafily  be  pierced,  though  it  be 
foft  to  the  touch.  It  has  a  large  head,  lhort  neck,  and 
long  ears.  Its  nofe,  which  is  called  a  trunk,  is  long  and 
hollow,  like  a  trumpet.  Its  feet  are  round  and  large, 
with  callofities  and  five  nails ;  its  tail  is  like  a  buffalo's. 
Its  teeth  are  ivory ;  and  formerly  elephants  were  ufed  in 
war.  Elephants  teeth,  to  what  duties  liable.  4  Will,  and 
Mar.  c.  5.  /  2.     See  Ivory. 

ELGIN  takes  its  name  from  the  royal  burgh  fo  called, 
and  is  a  very  fruitful  part  of  Scotland,  as  well  in  corn  as 
cattle  ;  Loffte  may  properly  be  called  its  harbour,  not  lying 
far  diftant,  and  is  a  place  of  good  bufinefs. 

At  a  village  called  Germac'h  are  annually  pickled  and  ex- 
ported, from  eighty  to  a  hundred  lafts  of  falmon,  all  taken 
in  the  few  fummer  months,  and  within  the  fpace  of  a 
mile. 

ELK'S-HOOF,  in  pharmacy,  the  left  hinder  foot  of  a 
large  and  (lately  animal,  of  the  ftag-kind,  fuppofed  to  be 
of  great  virtue  againft  epilepfies. 

The  hoof  of  the  elk  became  in  credit  for  the  cure  of  epi- 
lepfies from  a  report  that  this  creature  was  itfelf  fubjeft  to 
that  difeafe,  but  that  it  cured  itfelf  by  putting  the  hoof  of 
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the  left  hinder  foot  into  its  ear.  This  is  a  very  unlucky 
circumftance  in  regard  to  this  animal,  which  muft  be  the 
laft  of  all  creatures  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  get  it  there. 
How  the  ancient  accounts,  that  allow  the  elks  no  joints  in 
their  legs,  can  be  made  to  countenance  this  ftory,  is  hard  to 
conceive;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  much  eafier  to  make  thofe  of 
the  moderns  do  it.  Olaus  Magnus  banters  the  whole  (lory 
in  a  very  pleafant  manner,  by  changing  the  foot,  and  tell- 
ing us,  that  the  only  hoof  that  has  any  virtue,  and  which 
the  creature  always  applies  to  the  cavity  of  its  own  ear,  is 
the  outer  hoof  of  the  right  foot ;  a  part  it  is  wholly  im- 
poffible  for  a  creature  formed  like  the  elk  ever  to  get 
there. 

The  virtues  of  the  hoof  in  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy  may 
be  as  great  as  thofe  of  many  other  fubftances  of  the  fame 
kind,  all  of  them  containing  a  volatile  fait;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  hoof  of  any  other  animal  will  do 
as  well  as  that  of  the  elk;  and  very  certain  it  is,  that  one 
of  the  hoofs  of  this  creature  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  full  as 
well  as  another.  It  is  never  heard  of  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  but  is  kept  in  the  (hops  as  an  ingredient  in 
fome  of  the  old  compositions. 

ELL,  a  meafure  of  a  certain  length,  whereby  fluffs, 
linen,  &c.  are  meafured.  It  is  different  in  different  coun- 
tries :  but  what  are  moft  general  in  England,  are  the 
Englifh  or  Flemifh  ;  the  former  being  three  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  latter  only  twenty-feven  inches,  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard. 

ELLENFOOT  harbour,  in  Cumberland.  By  22  Geo.  II. 
if  the  duties  of  two-pence  for  every  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  gallons  of  coals,  to  be  paid  by  the  proprietors,  and  by 
the  matters  of  mips;  and  alfo  the  duties  upon  tonnage  of 
fix-pence  per  ton,  for  any  veffel  arriving  in  the  faid  har- 
bour; or  four-pence  per  ton  for  any  veffel  driven  thither 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  refpeftively  granted  for  twenty-one 
years,  fhall  raife  the  principal  money  and  intereft  provided 
for,  and  to  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  this  aft,  and  alfo 
the  charges  of  collefting  the  faid  duties,  before  the  end  of 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  then  the  faid  feveral  duties 
fhall  ceafe ;  and  from  thenceforth,  or  from  the  expiration 
of  the  faid  term  of  twenty-one  years,  which  fliall  firft 
happen,  only  the  duty  of  a  penny  for  every  hundred  and 
ninety-two  gallons  of  coals,  as  aforefaid,  and  one-third  part 
of  the  duties  on  tonnage,  fhall  continue  to  be  applied  for 
repairing,  cleanfing,  and  maintaining  the  pier  and  harbour 
of  Ellenfoot. 

EMBARGO,  or  rejlraint  of  princes,  is  commonly  un- 
derftood  to  be  a  prohibition  of  fhips,  failing  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  war,  to  hinder  their  giving  any  advice  to  the 
enemy  ;  but  it  has  a  much  more  extenfive  fignification,  as 
they  are  not  only  flopped  from  the  above-mentioned  mo- 
tives, but  are  frequently  detained  to  ferve  a  prince  in  an 
expedition,  and  for  this  have  often  their  loading  taken 
out,  if  a  fufficient  number  of  empty  ones  are  not  procura- 
ble to  fupply  the  ftate's  neceffity,  and  this  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  colours  they  bear,  or  whofe  fubjefts  they  are  ; 
fo  that  it  frequently  happens,  that  many  of  the  European 
nations  may  be  forcibly  united  in  the  fame  fervice,  at  a 
junfture  that  moft  of  their  fovereigns  are  at  peace  and  in 
amity  with  the  nation  againft  which  they  are  obliged  to 
ferve. 

Some  have  doubted  of  the  legality  of  the  thing;  but  it 
is  certainly  conformable  to  the  law  both  of  nature  and 
nations,  for  a  prince  in  diftrefs  to  make  ufe  of  whatfoever 
vefiels  he  finds  in  his  ports,  that  are  fit  for  his  purpofe,  and 
may  contribute  to  the  fucceffes  of  his  enterprizes ;  but  with 
the  circumftance,  that  he  makes  them  a  reafonable  recom- 
pence  for  their  trouble,  and  does  not  expofe  either  the 
(hips  or  men  to  any  lofs  or  damage. 

The  Spaniards  laft  expedition  againft  Oran  could  not 
have  been  executed  without  making  ufe  of  thefe  means, 
as  the  veflels  which  their  own  country  could  furnifh 
would  have  proved  infufEcient  for  tranfperting  the  troops 
neceffary  to  be  embarked  ;  and  therefore  they  embargoed  all 
thofe  that  happened  to  be  in  their  ports,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  fix  hundred,  and  obliged  the  captains  to  contraft 
for  two  and  half  dollars  per  ton  per  month,  which  was 
pretty  punctually  paid  before  they  were  difcharged.  The 
fame  was  praftifed  by  that  monarch  in  his  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, fo  fatal  to  his  arms  in  their  naval  confiift  with  Sir 
George  Byng  (afterwards  lord  Torrington,  and  one  of  the 
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greateft  men  of  the  age)  though  fo  glorious  and  fuccefsful 
to  his  land  ones,  as  it  was  in  confequence  of  the  advan- 
tages there  gained  againft  the  emperor,  that  he  obtained  a 
crown  for  his  fon,  his  late  Neapolitan  majefty,  and  prefent 
king  of  Spain. 

Thofe  captains  who  refufed  to  comply  were  imprifoned 
till  they  did,  and  had  any  one  efcaped  after  entering  the 
fervice,  he  thereby  forfeited  every  future  profpett  of  ad- 
mittance in  that  country,  befides  running  the  rifque  of 
paying  dearly  for  his  temerity. 

EMBROIDERER.  This  bufinefs  is  performed  by 
women,  and  is  an  ingenious  art.  The  girl  who  is  to  be 
put  apprentice  to  it,  ought  to  have  a  dry  clean  hand,  and 
a  genius  for  drawing.  She  fhould  be  taught  not  only  to 
draw  flowers,  &c.  with  great  facility,  but  to  have  a  juft 
notion  of  the  principles  of  light  and  fhade,  that  file  may 
range  the  colours  in  a  natural  order,  and  make  them  re- 
flect a  beauty  on  each  other.  As  few  of  the  prefent 
workers  can  draw,  the  pattern-drawer  marks  the  pattern 
on  the  workitfelf,  which  the  embroiderer  fills  up  with  gold 
and  filver  thread,  filks,  or  worfteds.  They  take  five  or  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of  her  time, 
may  fet  up  miftrefs,  if  fhe  has  a  good  intereft  with  the 
great,  or  with  the  faddlers,  taylors,  and  milliners  who 
work  for  them. 

Deceits  in  embroidery  prohibited,  2  Hen.  VI.  cap.  9. 
Foreign  embroidery  prohibited,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13. 
By  the  Jiat.  22  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  no  foreign  embroidery,  or 
gold  or  filver  brocade,  fhall  be  imported,  upon  pain  of  be- 
ing forfeited  and  burnt,  and  penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds 
for  each  piece.  No  perfon  fhall  fell  or  expofe  to  fale  any 
foreign  embroidery,  gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe, 
brocade,  or  make  up  the  fame  into  any  garment,  upon 
pain  of  having  it  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  penalty  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  All  fuch  embroidery,  &c.  found,  may 
be  feized  and  burnt,  and  the  mercer,  &c.  in  whofe  cuftody 
it  was  found,  fhall  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds. 

EMERALD,  in  natural  hijiory,  is  the  moft  beautiful 
of  all  the  clafs  of  coloured  gems,  when  perfect.  It  is 
found  fometimes  in  the  roundifh  or  pebble  form,  fometimes 
in  the  columnar  or  cryftalline:  the  pebble  emeralds,  how- 
ever, are  the  moft  valued.  There  are  multitudes  found  of 
the  ilze  of  a  large  pin's  head,  for  one  of  any  tolerable  big- 
nefs ;  though  now  and  then  there  occur  ftones  of  the  fize 
of  a  horfe-bean,  and  even  up  to  that  of  a  walnut,  though 
this  laft  very  rarely.  The  pebble  emeralds  are  found  loofe 
in  the  earth  of  mountains  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  the 
cryftalliform  ones  are  ufually  met  with  adhering  to  a 
white,  opaque,  cryftalline  matter,  though  fometimes  to 
pieces  of  jafper,  or  of  the  prafius,  a  coarfer  and  fofter  gem 
of  the  fame  colour,  only  with  fome  tinge  of  a  yellowifh 
caft,  and  called  the  root  of  the  emerald.  The  pebble 
emeralds  are  in  their  natural  ftate  bright  and  tranfparenr, 
tho'  lefs  gloffy  than  the  columnar  ones  ;  both  are  always 
of  a  perfect  and  pure  green.  It  has  this  green  in  all  the 
different  fhades,  from  very  dark  to  extremely  pale,  and  is 
probably  fometimes  intirely  colourlefs,  though  then  our 
jewellers  call  it  white  faphire. 

Emeralds  are  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  in  many 
parts  of  America,  particularly  about  the  gold  mines  of 
Peru  ;  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  in 
fome  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  they  are  very  different 
in  luftre  and  value,  as  they  come  from  thefe  different  parts. 
The  Oriental  emeralds  are  of  equal  hardnefs  with  the  fa- 
phire ;  thofe  of  Peru  are  of  much  the  fame  hardnefs  with 
the  garnet,  and  therefore  of  proportionably  lefs  beauty 
than  the  Oriental.  As  to  thofe  of  the  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, they  are  but  little  harder  than  the  cryftal ;  but  when 
they  are  not  harder  than  that  ftone,  they  are  not  emeralds 
at  all,  but  only  cryftals  tinged  green  by  copper,  and  ufu- 
ally found  in  mines  of  that  metal.  Thefe  are  very  beau- 
tiful, but  vaftly  inferoir  to  the  very  worft  of  emeralds  in 
hardnefs.  The  Oriental  emeralds  are  at  prefent  found  only 
in  Cambay,  and  are  there  very  fcarce,  and  few  of  late 
have  been  imported  into  Europe,  the  princes  of  that  part 
of  the  world  being  themfelves  very  fond  of  them:  large 
quantities  of  the  fineft  emeralds  in  the  world  are  to  be  feen 
among  their  regalia.  What  we  fee  at  our  jewellers  under 
the  name  of  Oriental  emeralds  are  all  from  Peru,  and  are 
many  of  them  very  beautiful ;    they  are  found   in  the 


mountains  over  the  gold  mines,  among  a  dufky  greyifh 
earth  that  fills  up  the  perpendicular  fiflures  of  the  ftrata  of 
the  earth,  and  fometimes  adhering  to  the  fides  of  thofe 
fiflures  in  their  cryftalline  fhape. 

Thefmaragdus  of  the  ancients,  properly  fo  called,  was 
evidently  the  fame  with  our  emerald;  though  they  compre- 
hended alfo  under  this  name  every  gem,  or  even  ftone  of 
any  confiderable  beauty  of  a  green  colour. 

The  emerald  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  gems  that  owe 
their  colour  to  the  metalline  fulphurs;  and  therefore  lofe  it 
in  the  fire,  becoming  colourlefs  as  cryftal,  though  ftill 
very  hard  and  of  a  fine  luftre.  Our  druggifts  fell  us,  un- 
der the  name  of  this  gem,  fragments  of  coloured  cryftals 
and  fpars,  which  are  found  in  abundance  about  the  mines 
of  copper  and  iron.  It  is  very  certain,  indeed,  that  the 
emerald  owes  its  colour  to  the  former  of  thefe  metals,  be- 
caufe  the  factitious  partes  or  glades  may  be  coloured  to  a 
true  fmaragdine  hue  by  copper :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  the  green  cryftals  and  fpars  have  the  particles  of  the 
fame  metal  in  the  fame  proportion ;  or  that  they  have 
not  alfo  other  particles  very  improper  to  be  given  in- 
ternally. 

It  will  flop  haemorrhages  and  diarrhaeas,  and  fweeten  or 
obtund  the  too  acrid  humours.  But  as  this  is  recorded  of 
the  emerald,  as  found  among  the  druggifts,  it  belongs  ra- 
ther to  the  cryftal  than  to  the  gem.  And  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  the  world  if  both  this  and  the  other  fragments 
of  the  gems  were  baniflied  from  the  compofitions  in  which 
they  are  ordered,  and  common  cryftals  ufed  in  their  flead. 
Hill. 

EMERY,  in  natural  hijiory,  is  an  iron  ore,  eafily  di- 
ftinguiflied  from  all  others,  by  its  peculiar  hardnefs. 

It  is  found  in  maffes  of  no  determinate  fize  or  figure, 
of  a  dufky  brownifh  colour  on  the  furface,  with  fome  caft 
of  red.  When  broken,  it  looks  more  of  an  iron  colour. 
It  is  remarkably  heavy,  and  is  generally  fpangled  all  over 
with  thin  glittering  particles,  which  are  fragments  of  a 
kind  of  foliaceous  talc  very  highly  impregnated  with  iron. 
There  is  fome  emery  which  has  a  very  ftrong  tinge  of  red 
throughout ;  this  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  rich  in  gold, 
but  this  colour  is  not  always  a  certain  fign  of  the  prefence 
of  that  metal. 

Emery  ftruck  againft  a  fteel  gives  fire  very  readily  ;  it 
cuts  glafs  like  a  diamond  ;  it  makes  no  effervefcence  with 
any  acid  menftruum.  There  is  a  very  great  analogy  be- 
tween the  magnet  and  this  fubftance,  fo  great  as  to  prove 
that  they  are  both  iron  ores :  there  are  loadftones  which  are 
not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  emery  but  by  their  attraction  ; 
and  there  are  pieces  of  emery  which  will  attract  iron. 

Emery  is  found  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  England, 
and  many  other  places.  The  ifland  of  Guernfey  funiifhes 
a  great  deal  of  it.  The  red  kind  is  fometimes  found  in 
the  German  and  other  mines,  tho'  no  where  fo  plentifully 
as  in  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  ;  but  its  exportation  is 
ftriflly  prohibited. 

The  lapidaries  cut  the  ordinary  gems  on  their  wheels 
by  fprinkling  the  wetted  powder  of  emery  over  them,  and 
afterwards  give  them  their  polifh  on  other  wheels  with 
rotten  ftone.  It  will  not  cut  diamonds  at  all,  but  is  of 
great  ufe  on  all  the  other  occafions,  and  of  conftant  fer- 
vice alfo  in  the  cleaning  and  polifhing  of  fteel.     Hill. 

ENAMEL,  vulgarly  called  amel,  is  a  kind  of  coloured 
glafs,  ufed  in  painting  in  enamel;  its  bafis  is  the  fineft 
cryftal,  made  of  the  beft  kali  from  Alicant  and  fand  vitri- 
fied together.  To  this  fundamental  compofition  are  added 
crocus  martis  for  yellow,  and  as  ujlum  for  green. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  enamel;  the  firft  for  imitating 
precious  ftones ;  the  fecond  is  for  painting  in  enamel;  and 
the  third  is  ufed  by  the  enamellers,  jewellers,  and  gold- 
fmiths,  on  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals.  The  compofi- 
tion is  the  lame  in  the  main  in  all  the  three  kinds ;  the 
difference  only  confifts  in  giving  it  the  proper  colour  and 
tranfparency. 

The  white  enamel  ufed  by  painters  is  the  fame  with  the 
common  enamel,  only  it  is  ground  and  cleanfed  with  aqua 
fortis;  then  wafhed  in  fair  water,  and  pounded  again  in  a 
flint  or  agate  mortar. 

The  black  is  made  of  perigeux,  well  calcined  and  ground 
with  oil  of  afpic,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  enamellers 
or  eoldfmiths  black  added  thereto. 

The 
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The  ruddy  brown  is  made  with  lees  of  vitriol  and  falt- 
petre,  or  with  the  ruft  of  iron  ground  on  an  agate  with  oil 
of  afpic. 

The  yellow  enamel  for  jewellers,  goldfmiths,  &c.  is 
brought  chiefly  from  Venice  and  Holland,  in  little  thin 
cakes  of  different  fizes,  with  the  maker's  mark  ftruck  on 
it  with  a  puncheon. 

Vermillion-red  is  made  of  vitriol  calcined  in  a  moderate 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  between  two  crucibles  luted  together; 
afterwards  warned  in  aquafortis,  and  then  in  fair  water. 

Lake-red  is  compofed  of  fine  gold,  difiolved  in  aqua  re- 
gia  with  fal  ammoniac  or  common  fait ;  then  put  into  a 
cucurbit  with  fpring-water  and  mercury  in  a  fand-heat  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  the  powder  at  the  bottom  is  to 
be  ground  with  double  its  weight  of  flowers  of  fulphur, 
and  put  into  a  crucible  over  a  gentle  fire.  And,  after  the 
fulphur  is  exhaled,  the  remaining  red  powder  is  ground 
with  rocailk. 

Blue  is  made  of  the  azure  or  lapis  lazuli  ufed  by  oil- 
painters,  well  purified  with  brandy,  and  fet  in  a  bottle  for 
five  or  fix  days  expofed  to  the  fun. 

An  amber-colour  is  made  by  white  copperas  calcined. 

From  the  combination  of  thefe  feven  or  eight  colours 
arifes  the  variety  of  all  the  reft. 

ENAMELLER.  Enamelling  is  a  curious  art;  and  in 
fome  of  its  branches  requires  a  genius  for  painting,  and 
the  ait  of  drawing  to  great  perfection.  What  renders  it 
ftill  more  difficult  for  the  painter  in  enamel  to  fucceed  in 
his  work  is,  that  he  cannot  be  a  judge  of  all  the  colours 
he  lays  on  by  the  eye  ;  and  therefore  he  muft  colour  and 
fhade  the  piece  by  his  idea  of  the  metallic  colours  as  they 
will  be  changed  by  fire,  when  many  of  them  will  be  in- 
tirely  different  from  thofe  laid  on  with  water.  Copper  or 
gold  are  the  metals  commonly  ufed  to  enamel  upon ;  but 
copper  moft,  as  it  can  bear  the  greateft  heat  before  it  is 
brought  to  flow.  The  art  of  enamelling  pictures  has  been 
lately  facilitated  by  a  very  eafy  invention.  If  a  number  of 
enamelled  fnuff  boxes,  or  other  things,  are  to  have  the 
reprefentation  of  a  piece  of  hiftory,  or  a  curious  emble- 
matical device,  the  piece  is  drawn  on  paper,  and  then  en- 
graved on  copper,  or  at  lead  all  the  out-lines,  and  princi- 
pal touches.  This  copper-plate  is  worked  off  upon  paper  in 
brown  or  other  coloured  ink  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  printed, 
the  impreffion  is  laid  while  ftill  wet  upon  the  enamel,  and 
preffing  it  clofe,  the  impreffion  is  taken  off:  the  picture 
thus  printed  upon  the  enamel  is  painted  with  metallic  co- 
lours, and  afterwards,  when  thoroughly  dry,  put  into  the 
furnace;  when,  it  it  be  done  well,  it  will  appear  nearly 
as  beautiful  as  if  the  figures  had  been  drawn  on  the  enamel 
with  a  pencil.  This  is  an  expeditious  method,  becaufe 
two  thoufand  fnuff-boxes,  &c.  may  be  thus  printed  from 
the  fame  copper-plate.  The  enameller  takes  with  an  ap- 
prentice from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  and  the  youth  may 
become  matter  at  the  expence  of  between  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  bufinefs  is  very  profitable,  for  a  good 
workman  may  have  almoft  any  price  for  his  work ;  and  a 
journeyman  who  can  draw  and  paint  well  may  have  thirty 
or  forty  fhillings  a  week. 

ENCHASING,  or  Chasing,  the  art  of  beautifying 
veflels  of  gold,  filver,  &c.  by  reprefenting  figures  on  them 
mhajjb  relievo.     See  Chaser. 

ENGINEER,  or  Engine-maker.  The  youth  de- 
figned  for  this  bufinefs  ought  not  only  to  have  a  genius  for 
mechanics,  but  to  underftand  all  the  laws  and  principles 
of  the  five  mechanical  powers,  the  wedge,  the  lever,  the 
wheel,  the  fcrew,  and  the  pulley  ;  for  on  the  combination 
of  thefe  powers  depends  the  conftruflion  of  all  forcing  en- 
gines whatever :  he  fhould  alfo  learn  mathematics  and 
drawing,  be  pofteffed  of  a  clear  and  folid  judgment,  and 
be  mafrer  of  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  before  he  is  put 
apprentice. 

We  (hall  not  here  treat  of  the  military  engineer,  but  of 
the  artift  employed  in  making  engines  for  railing  water, 
which  is  a  very  extenfive  bufinefs.  He  makes  thofe  cu- 
rious machines  which  raife  water  by  fire,  either  for  drain- 
ing mines,  or  fupplying  refervoirs.  He  makes  engines  to  force 
water  to  any  height,  cither  for  the  domeftic  ules  of  fami- 
lies, or  for  extinguifhing  fires.  This  artift  employs  fmiths 
of  various  forts,  founders  for  his  brafs-work,  plumbers  for 
his  lead  work,  and  workers  in  leather  to  make  his  leathern 
pipes :  and  his  bufinefs  requires  not  onlv  an  acquaintance 


with  the  gentry,  but  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  to  fet 
up  with.  It  is  in  few  hands,  and  is  not  capable  of  main- 
taining many  matters,  whofe  profits  are  very  large.  They 
take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice.  The 
workmen,  in  the  feveral  branches  they  arc  employed  in, 
earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fhillings  a  week  ;  but  the  fore- 
man of  a  fhop,  who  has  the  above  accomplifhments,  and 
underftands  the  conftruction  of  engines,  may  earn  much 
more. 
ENGLAND.     See  Britain. 

ENGRAVER.  The  youth  who  chufes  the  bufinefs  of 
an  engraver  ought  to  have  a  good  eye,  a  fteady  hand,  a 
genius  for  painting  and  drawing,  a  lively  imagination,  and 
a  fertile  invention.  Little  ftrength  is  neceffary  in  this 
branch  of  bufinefs  ;  but,  like  all  other  fedentary  employ- 
ments, it  requires  a  found  conftitution.  The  boy,  who  is 
defirous  of  becoming  a  great  artift,  ought  to  learn  to  draw 
very  early,  to  be  acquainted  with  painting,  and  to  be  a 
perfeit  matter  of  the  doiitrine  of  light  and  fhades.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  copper-pLte  engraver  may,  with  refpeit  to  the 
manner  of  working,  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  engraving 
and  etching.  Engraving  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  the  work  is  drawn  and  fhaded  with  Indian  ink; 
the  copper-plate  is  bought  perfectly  polifhed,  and  is  fliiihtly 
rubbed  over  with  wax;  the  drawing  is  then  laid  with  the 
face  upon  the  plate,  and  both  palled  through  the  rolling- 
prefs,  by  which  the  impreffion  of  the  drawing  is  taken 
from  the  paper  upon  the  plate.  The  plate  having  thus  the 
marks  of  the  piece  to  be  engraved,  with  all  the  fhades, 
the  out-lines  are  cut  with  a  graver,  and  the  different  fhades 
formed  by  lines  traverfing  each  other. 

Etching  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  the  work 
is  drawn  and  fhaded  on  paper  as  before,  and  the  plate  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner,  only  the  wax  is  laid  on  thicker  ; 
and  the  impreffion,  being  as  above  taken  off  the  paper, 
remains  vifible  upon  the  wax  ;  but  now,  inf.ead  of  ufing 
the  graver,  the  artift  traces  the  lines  of  the  figure,  and 
thofe  defigned  for  the  fhades,  with  a  needle  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  little  bit  of  flick,  going  no  deeper  than  the  wax, 
and  making  fcarce  any  vifible  impreffion  on  the  copper. 
When  the  whole  impreffion  is  thus  traced,  a  fmall  kind 
of  wall  of  fhoemakers  wax  is  raifed  round  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  fo  as  to  prevent  what  is  powered  upon  it  running  off, 
and  aqua  fortis  being  poured  over  the  plate,  is  fuffered  to 
remain  till  it  has  eaten  a  fufficient  depth  into  the  fcratches 
and  lines  made  by  the  needle.  An  impreffion  being  thus 
made  in  the  copper  deep  enough  to  reprefent  the  diftant 
hills  and  figures,  the  aqua  fortis  is  poured  off,  the  plate  is 
cleared  from  the  wax,  rubbed  with  an  oiled  rag,  and  the 
nearer  figures,  which  ought  to  appear  darker  and  bolder  in 
the  print,  are  again  fketched  out,  and  touched  up  with  the 
graver ;  when  the  whole  being  finifhed,  a  proof  is  drawn 
off  at  the  copper-plate  prefs,  and  all  the  errors  or  over- 
fights  corrected  by  the  graver,  the  plate  is  ready  for  being 
worked  off. 

The  bufinefs  of  an  engraver  is  generally  divided  into  fe- 
veral branches  :  thus  thofe  who  engrave  maps  generally 
engrave  nothing  but  the  maps  and  words,  and  fend  the 
ornament,  which  furrounds  the  title,  to  be  done  by  ano- 
ther hand  :  thofe  who  engrave  ornaments  and  other  de- 
vices feldom  engrave  portraits  ;  and  there  are  fome  who 
engrave  only  landfkips. 

There  is  another  (pedes  of  engraving  prints,  called  met- 
zotinto :  this  is  more  properly  called  fcraping ;  and  being 
intirely  different  from  thofe  methods  of  engraving  alreadv 
mentioned,  will  be  defcribed  in  its  proper  place ;  as  will 
alfo  feal-engraving  under  the  article  Seal. 

The  engraving  of  plate,  fword-blades,  &c.  which  are 
feparate  bufineffes  from  that  of  the  copper-plate  engraver. 
is  performed  much  in  the  fame  manner;  and  therefore  does 
not  need  a  particular  defcription. 

The  copper-plate  engraver  has  from  twenty  to  eighty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice;  and  a  journeyman,  who  is 
efteemed  a  tolerable  hand,  may  earn  thirty  fhillings  a  week  ; 
and  fome,  who  are  extraordinary  workmen,  earn  half  a 
guinea  a  day :  they  are  generally  employed  all  the  year 
round  ;  and  have  this  advantage,  that  it  requires  very  little 
money  to  fet  up  matter. 

The  engravers  of  filver  and  gold  plate  take  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  and  the  beft  hands  earn 
about  thirty  fhillings  a  week. 

Engravers, 
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Engravers,  who  {hall  invent,  defign  and  engrave  prints, 
are  to  have  the  fole  right  of  printing  them  for  fourteen  years, 
and  they  fliall  be  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  proprie- 
tors ;  and  others  copying,  and  felling  fuch  prints,  though 
by  varying,  &c.  without  their  confent,  fhall  forfeit  five 
pounds  for  every  print,  and  alfo  the  plates  and  fheets,  &c. 
Stat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.13. 

ENTRE  DUERO  E  MINHO,  a  province  in  Por- 
tugal, fo  called  from  being  fituate  between  thofe  two 
famed  rivers.  It  hath  the  Minho  on  the  north,  to  divide 
it  from  Galicia,  and  the  Duero  on  the  fouth,  which  parts 
it  from  Beira  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  feparates  it 
from  the  province  of  Tra  Ios  Montes.  It  is  fmall,  but 
the  beft  inhabited,  and  hath  the  greateft  number  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  of  all  the  other  provinces  of  Portugal, 
and  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile,  though  mountainous,  having 
many  other  rivers  befides  the  two  that  inclofe  it,  and  a  vaft 
number  of  rivulets  aud  fweet  fprings  to  water  it ;  fo  that 
it  abounds  in  good  pafture  more  than  any  other  parts  of 
Portugal,  and  its  plains  are  every  where  covered  with  vines, 
fruit,  and  other  trees  of  all  forts  :  but  it  hath  not  fufHcient 
corn  for  its  inhabitants. 

The  places  of  any  note  for  trade  in  this  province  are, 
Oporto,  and  Viana  de  fez  de  Lima.  The  firft  is  a  famed 
city  and  fea-port,  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Duero, 
about  three  miles  from  the  fea.  The  port,  a  very  commo- 
dious one,  is  fo  well  known  and  frequented  by  our  nation, 
that  we  need  fay  the  lefs  of  it.  The  harbour  is  fafe  againft 
all  winds ;  but,  when  the  floods  come  down,  no  anchor 
can  hold  the  fhips  ;  at  which  time  they  are  forced  to  moor 
them  along  fide  each  other,  by  the  walls,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  torrent :  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  is  a  dange- 
rous bar. 

The  fecond  is  become  very  confiderable  for  trade  fince 
the  great  confumption  of  Portugueze  wines  in  England, 
and  is  itfelf  famed  for  a  delicate  fort  of  its  own  product, 
which  is  fmall,  and  not  unlike  the  French,  nor  hardly  in- 
ferior to  it ;  whereas  thofe  that  grow  in  the  more  fouthern 
parts  are  heavier,  and  lefs  pleafant. 

At  Guimaranes  and  Amarante,  two  towns  of  note  in  this 
province,  are  linen  manufactures,  and  from  the  former  are 
exported  confiderable  quantities  of  linen  and  fine  thread. 

ENTREPOST,  the  public  magazine,  appointed  by 
the  fovereign  or  ftate  in  moft  foreign  countries  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  merchandize  imported  with  a  defign  either 
to  carry  them  through  the  dominions  of  the  fovereign  or 
itate  where  they  are  debarked,  or  to  re-fhip  them  for  fome 
other  country  :  merchandize  thus  landed  not  being  fubject 
to  the  duties  of  import,  the  care  of  them  muft  be  confided 
to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  who  generally  give  a  receipt, 
and  keep  exact  regifters  of  all  goods  depofited  in  their  en- 
trepojis:  a  fmall  confideration  is  given  for  the  liberty  of 
thus  depofiting  goods  in  the  public  magazine,  which  dif- 
fers in  every  country,  as  well  as  the  formalities  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  In  Flanders,  all  merchandize  in  general  pay  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  the  value  for  the  ufe  of  the  entrepoji  for 
twelve  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  it  may  be 
renewed  on  the  fame  conditions. 

In  fome  of  thefe  entrepojis  merchandize  muft  be  un- 
fhipped,  or  palled  through  the  country  to  the  place  of 
deftination,  unopened  and  in  the  fame  quantity  and  form 
that  it  entered  the  country  ;  in  others  it  is  permitted  to  open 
bales  in  the  entrepojis,  to  enter  any  feparate  part,  and  dif- 
pofe  of  it  on  the  fpot,  and  to  pafs  the  remainder  by  tranfit, 
or  re-fhip  it:  or  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  in  the  country, 
paying  the  duties  of  import  only  on  fuch  parts  as  are  dif- 
pofed  of,  or  taken  out  of  the  entrepoji  for  confumption  in 
the  country.  Thefe  entrepojis  are  of  vaft  utility  to  com- 
merce, and,  indeed,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  carry  on 
any  confiderable  trade  on  the  continent  without  them,  the 
convenient  fituation  of  many  ports  rendering  it  neceffary 
to  land  goods  in  them  which  are  deftined  for  other  coun- 
tries, and  where  thefe  are  not  free-ports,  if  all  merchan- 
dize was  to  pay  the  duties  of  the  country  where  it  was 
landed,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  place  of  its  deftination, 
commerce  would  be  at  a  ftand  ;  but  by  means  of  this  fa- 
cility it  is  confiderably  improved. 

An  entrepoji  city  is  a  city  which  trading  nations  make 
choice  of  as  the  general  magazine  for  all  forts  of  merchan- 


dize deftined  for  that  quarter  of  the  globe  where  it  is  fitu- 
ated.  Thus  Smyrna  is  the  magazine  of  the  Levant,where 
the  Englifh,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Venetians 
lay  up  their  merchandize  deftined  forPerfia  and  the  domi- 
nions of  the  grand  feignior. 

Nearer  home,  Dunkirk  may  be  confidered  as  the  entre- 
poji of  France,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  a  free  port; 
and  Oftend  is  a  confiderable  entrepoji  for  goods  paffino-  to 
many  parts  of  Germany,  alfo  to  Lorrain,  the  Liege 
Country,  and  to  France. 

ENTRIES.     See  Bill  s/"Entry  aniCERTiFiCATE. 

ERYNGO  ROOT,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  very  long  root, 
growing  to  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one's  finger.  Its  furface  is  fomewhat  wrinkled, 
the  lines  running  longitudinally.  It  confifts  of  a  foft, 
tender,  and  flefhy  cortical  part,  and  an  external  one  of  a 
hard  and  woody  nature,  which  eafily  feparates  from  it.  It 
is  of  a  dufky  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within  j  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweetifh  agreeable 
tafte. 

It  grows  on  the  fea-coafts  of  almoft  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  root  of  the  eryngo  is  an  excellent  attenuant ;  it  in- 
cides  and  diflblves  the  vifcid  humours  which  are  apt  to  clog 
the  vifcera,  and  opens  their  obftructions;  and  hence  it  is 
an  excellent  hepatic,  uterine,  and  nephritic.  It  promotes 
urine  and  the  menfes,  and  is  excellent  in  jaundices,  and 
the  beginning  of  dropfies.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  root  is  contained  in  the  cortical  part, 
which  is  of  fo  tough  and  fibrous  a  texture,  that  it  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  common  form  of  powder,  without  fuch 
a  previous  drying  as  robs  it  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  There- 
fore, if  any  great  effect  is  expected,  it  muft  be  given  in  a 
decoction,  or  candied. 

ESCAUN,  a  Dutch  and  Flemifh  filver  current  coin, 
value  fix-pence  fterling. 

ESSEX,  is  a  fertile  county,  and  very  abundant  both  in 
its  products  and  manufactures  ;  the  former  confuting  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  hops,  but  principally  in  oyfters  and  faf- 
fron,  of  both  which  it  produces  a  great  quantity,  and  the 
beft  of  the  fort  in  the  world ;  it  is  likewife  famous  for 
fuckling  calves,  and  from  whence  the  London  markets  are 
principally  fupplied  with  this  agreeable  food  ;  fome  cloths, 
fluffs,  and  carpets  are  made  here,  but  its  fabrics  for  bays 
are  unequalled  in  any  part ;  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bocking,  Braintree,  Cogefhall,  Chelmsford,  Billericay, 
Bifhopftortford,  Waltham,  Rumford,  Halftead,  Witham, 
and  innumerable  fmaller,  but  populous  villages,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  forting,  oiling,  combing,  or  otherwife  prepar- 
ing the  wool  for  the  looms,  or  manufacturing  it.  At  Col- 
chefter  only  are  made  at  prefent  from  fix  to  feven  hundred 
pieces  of  bays  weekly,  called  therefrom  Colchefter-bays  ; 
and  at  Bocking,  Dunmore,  &c.  about  four  hundred  pieces 
per  week  of  that  fort  called  Bocking-bays,  extra  of  mock 
Cokhefters,  which  are  not  a  few  ;  and  the  former  have 
been  fo  much  in  demand  fince  the  peace  with  Spain,  (for 
whofe  markets  they  are  fitteft,  as  the  latter  are  for  Portu- 
gal) as  to  occafion  a  rife  of  ten  {hillings  per  piece  in  price 
on  the  beft  fort  of  them  more  than  they  ufually  went  at 
before  the  late  war.  A  large  quantity  of  frefh  butter  is  fent 
to  London  from  this  county,  and  in  lieu  thereof  they  take 
from  thence,  and  from  Suffolk,  in  firkins,  what  fuffices  for 
their  own  confumption.     See  Colchester. 

ESTRAMADURA.  There  are  two  provinces  of  this 
name,  the  one  in  Spain,  the  other  in  Portugal.  The 
Spanifh  is  divided  from  the  Portugueze  EJiramadurd,  on 
the  weft,  by  the  river  Elya  Caya,  and  fome  others  of  lefs 
note,  and  its  whole  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  climate  indeed  is 
extremely  hot,  and  fomewhat  fultry,  being  moftly  inland, 
and  wanting  thofe  cooling  gales  which  the  hills  and  fea 
communicate  to  the  adjacent  provinces  ;  but  in  all  other 
refpects  it  may  be  juttly  reckoned  the  pleafanteft  and  moft 
fertile,  not  only  in  all  Spain,  but  perhaps  in  the  world. 
For  an  evidence  of  which,  we  need  but  inftance  in  the 
celebrated  plain  called  La  Vera  de  Placentia,  of  which  it 
might  fuffice  to  fay,  that  feveral  of  the  ancients  placed  the 
Elyfian  fields  in  it,  as  knowing  of  no  place  more  delicious 
and  beautiful.     This  noble  plain  is  about  thirty-fix  miles 
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in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  and  fo  fweetly  delightful, 
that  it  invites  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
fpend  the  fummer  in  it. 

It  has  thirteen  fmall  towns  or  villages,  and  about  five 
thoufand  houfes,  all  beautifully  fituated  and  neat,  and  all 
the  reft  is  either  covered  with  the  greateft  variety  of  fruit- 
trees  which  Europe  affords,  or  beautifully  variegated  and 
difpofed  into  olive-groves,  vineyards,  gardens,  orchards, 
meadows  and  fields,  watered  with  many  pleafant  fprings 
and  ftreams.  Such  is,  in  fine,  the  produft  of  this  valley, 
that  of  the  territory  of  only  four  inconfiderable  villages, 
out  of  the  thirteen  that  are  in  it,  the  product  is  faid  to 
have  amounted  in  one  year,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  oil,  five  hundred  and  fixty  of  wine,  fixty  thoufand 
bufhels  of  chefnuts,  an  incredible  quantity  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  ;  whilft  other  parts  of  it  yielded  not  only  the 
like,  or  even  larger  quantities  in  proportion,  of  the  fame 
produce,  befides  fruit,  flax,  &c.  but  likewife  abundance 
of  filk,  wax,  honey,  faffron,  befides  pafture,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle. 

The  Portugueze  EJlramadura  is  a  long  narrow  flip, 
running  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  reaching  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mondego  northwardly  down,  and  fouthwardly 
quite  below  the  town  of  Setuval  ;  fo  that  it  extends  from 
the  latter  to  the  former,  that  is,  from  fouth-weft  to  north- 
caft,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  In  breadth  it  is  fcarce 
fifty,  and  in  fome  places  much  narrower  ;  and  its  utmoft 
verge  weftward,  which  is  the  Cape  la  Roca,  or  as  our 
feamen  term  it,  the  rock  of  Lifbon,  lies  under  nine  de- 
grees forty-five  minutes  weft  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Mondego  above-mentioned,  which  parts 
it  from  Beira,  and  the  province  of  Alentejo ;  and  it  has 
again  Beira  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft.  The 
land  is  here  for  the  moft  part  the  very  beft  in  Portugal, 
and  the  climate  very  pleafant  and  mild,  by  being  fo  near 
the  Weftern  Ocean.  It  produces  wheat  and  other 
grain  in  greater  plenty  than  the  other  provinces,  abun- 
dance of  wine,  oil,  fruit  of  all  forts,  efpecially  citrons,  le- 
mons, oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  &c. 
upon  which  account  the  people  here  live  much  better, 
and  above  want.  Here  are  alfo  greater  variety  of  manu- 
factures carried  on,  and  a  much  larger  fhare  of  trade  and 
commerce;  all  which  is  owing  partly  to  its  commodious 
fituation  and  fea-ports,  to  its  proximity  to  the  city  of 
Lifbon,  the  metropolis  of  this  province  and  kingdom,  and 
to  the  noble  river  Tagus,  which  is  navigable  a  consider- 
able number  of  leagues  inland,  and  is  therefore  the  means 
of  a  very  confiderable  commerce  from  that  metropolis. 
See  Lisbon  and  Portugal. 

ETCHING,  a  method  of  engraving  on  copper,  by  the 
help  of  aqua-fortis.    See  Engraver. 

EUPHORBIUM  is  a  gummy-refinous  concrete,  which 
exudes  from  a  tall  flirub,  that  grows  in  the  remoteft  parts 
of  Africa.  It  is  brought  to  us  immediately  from  Barbary, 
in  drops  of  an  irregular  form,  fome  of  which,  upon  being 
broken,  are  found  to  contain  little  thorns,  fmall  twigs, 
flowers,  and  other  vegetable  matters :  others  are  hollow, 
fiftulous,  without  containing  any  thing  in  their  cavity. 
The  tears  in  general  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  exter- 
nally, fomewhat  white  within-fide  :  they  break  between 
the  fingers  eafily,  but  are  extremely  troublefome  to  pulve- 
rize, for  the  powder  affefls  the  head  in  a  moft  violent 
manner.  The  beft  fort  of  euphorbium  has  a  fharp,  biting 
tafte,  upon  being  (lightly  applied  to  the  tongue ;  and  upon 
being  held  for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  proves  moft  vio- 
lently acrimonious,  inflaming,  and  foon  exulcerating  the 
fauces,  &c.  The  acrimony  of  this  drug  is  fo  very  great, 
as  to  render  it  abfolutely  unfit  for  any  internal  ufe.  Seve- 
ral correctors  have  been  invented  to  abate  its  virulence  ; 
but  the  beft  of  them  are  not  to  be  trufted  to  ;  and  as  there 
feems  to  be  no  real  occafion  for  it,  we  think  with  Hoffman 
and  others,  that  it  fhould  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue 
of  the  Materia  Medica, 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  four  divifions  made  by  geogra- 
phers of  the  whole  world,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Frozen  Ocean ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Afia, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Euxine, 
or  Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mjeotis,  and  thence  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  river  Tanais  or  Don,  almoft  to  the  river 
Oby,  in  Mufcovy ;  and,  on  the  weft,  it  is  bounded  by 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  extended  between  thirty-four 
and  eighty  degrees  north  latitude,  and  between  five  and 
eighty  degrees  of  longitude,  reckoning  the  firft  meridian 
to  pafs  through  the  ifland  of  TenerifF.  It  contains  in 
breadth  as  a  continent,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape 
Metapan  in  the  Morea,  about  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
miles  ;  and  in  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby 
in  the  eaft,  to  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  weft,  about 
two  thoufand  eight  hundred  miles. 

Though  Europe  be  the  leaft  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
world,  it  may.juftly  have  the  preference  for  the  mildnefs 
of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  many  navigable 
rivers,  the  greateft  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  and 
all  things  requifite  not  only  for  the  fuftenance  and  com- 
fort, but  even  for  the  luxury  of  human  life;  and  more 
efpecially  for  the  beauty,  ftrength,  courage,  ingenuity, 
induftry,  and  wifdom  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  excellency 
of  their  governments,  the  equity  of  their  laws,  the  freedom 
of  their  fubjefts;  and,  which  furpaffes  all,  the  purity  and 
fandtity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  is  profeffed 
throughout  all  Europe,  except  that  part  of  it  which  is 
poffeffed  by  the  Turks.  Europe  alfo  has  for  many  ages 
been  exceeding  populous,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  general, 
are  juftly  illuftrious  for  their  valour,  wifdom,  and  virtue ; 
by  which  they  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  and  fubje&ed  them  to  the  two  empires  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  and  in  thefe  latter  ages  almoft  one  half  of 
the  earth,  that  was  formerly  unknown,  has  been  difcovered 
by  Europeans,  and  poffefled  by  the  colonies  they  have  fent 
thither.  The  Europeans  alio  have  been  the  moft  re- 
nowned for  learning  and  arts.  All  the  fcholaftic  fciences 
they  have  brought  to  a  much  greater  perfection  than  either 
the  Afiatics  or  Africans  ever  did  ;  and  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  numberlefs  ufeful  and  ingenious  arts,  par- 
ticularly that  of  navigation,  on  which  all  intercourfe  of 
foreign  commerce  between  diftant  nations  depends,  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  genius  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  world. 

Europe  was  peopled  after  the  flood,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, by  the  pofterity  of  Japhet,  who  came  from  Afia 
Minor  over  the  Hellefpont  into  Greece,  though  fome  fay, 
that  the  defcendants  of  Shem,  paffuig  by  land  between  the 
Cafpian  Sea  and  the  Palus  Msotis,  went  through  Tartary 
and  Scythia  into  Scandinavia,  and  thence  afterwards  into 
France,  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Though  Europe  is  efteemed  the  moft  happy  and  valuable 
quarter  of  the  globe,  thefe  prerogatives  are  not  derived 
from  its  fize,  fince,  as  above-hinted,  it  is  the  leaft  of  all 
the  four  into  which  the  world  is  divided.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  that,  if  the  whole  habitable  globe  was  divided  into 
three  hundred  parts,  Europe  will  contain  of  thefe  twenty- 
feven,  Afia  one  hundred  and  one,  Africa  eighty-two,  and 
America  ninety :  and,  though  Europe  refpe&ively  excels 
America,  and  perhaps  Africa,  yet  file  falls  far  fhort  of 
Afia,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  accounts  of  the  leaft 
exceptionable  travellers.  With  regard  to  fubterranean 
riches,  her  gold  and  filver  mines  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  thofe  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world  ;  fhe  has  few 
precious  ftones,  and,  as  to  fpices  and  perfumes,  we  well 
know  from  whence  they  come.  But  with  regard  to  ter- 
ritory, if  we  confider  what  the  Spaniards,  the  Englifh, 
the  Portugueze,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  poffefs  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  domi- 
nions of  the  European  powers  are  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to 
Afia ;  and,  if  it  does  not  contain  fo  many  people  within 
its  own  limits,  yet  it  commands  more ;  and  in  confequence 
of  their  trade,  the  Europeans  enjoy  all  that  nature  ha* 
beftowed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  trade  of  Europe  has,  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  undergone 
great  alterations.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it 
feemed  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  extinguifhed,  but  foon 
revived  among  the  Saxons,  who,  when  they  became  maf- 
ters  of  this  ifland,  eftablifhed  a  great  maritime  power  here, 
which  did  not  continue  long,  the  Danes  becoming  matters 
of  this  country.  After  fome  ages,  commerce  and  mari- 
time power  retired  fouthward,  and  were,  in  a  manner, 
engrofled  by  the  Italian  ftates,  particularly  by  the  Vene- 
tians and  Genoefe,  who  fhared  the  traffic  of  the  Eaft. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  feveral  free  cities  in  Germany 
began  to  league  together  for  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  and 
made  their  confederacy  known  to  the  world,  by  the  title 
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of  the  Hanfeatic  league.  As  their  trade  acquired  them 
irnmenfe  wealth  and  power,  fo  it  rendered  them  haughty 
and  infolent,  which,  with  other  concurring  circumftances, 
at  length  brought  on  their  ruin  ;  for  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Portugueze  perfected  a  new  route  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  the  Spaniards  difcovered  America,  which  threw  the 
trade  of  Europe  and  its  chief  naval  power  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  nations,  who,  if  they  had  known  how  to  culti- 
vate and  ufe  them  with  moderation,  might  not  only  have 
raifed  it  higher,  but  made  it  more  durable  than  it  proved. 
But  the  boundlefs  ambition,  and  cruel  oppreffion  of  the 
Spaniards,  animated  the  United  Provinces  to  throw  ofF 
their  yoke,  and  engaged  them  and  the  Englifh  to  (hare  in 
thofe  riches,  'which  were  the  fource  of  the  Spanifh  power ; 
and  this  gave  rife  to  the  maritime  powers.  The  progrefs 
of  the  Dutch  from  this  time,  in  commerce  and  naval 
power,  was  amazingly  rapid  ;  for  in  the  fpace  of  about  half 
a  century,  from  having  fcarce  any  fhips  at  all,  they  came 
to  have  more  than  all  Europe  together.  Since  that  time, 
Great  Britain,  by  extending  her  commerce  and  multiplying 
her  colonies,  has  raifed  her  maritime  force  to  an  equality, 
and  now  even  to  a  great  degree  beyond  the  Dutch.  The 
French  too  have,  for  fome  years  paft,  not  only  raifed  a 
confiderable  maritime  force,  but  extended  their  traffic  into 
moft  parts  of  the  world  :  for  though  the  three  laft  general 
wars,  in  a  great  meafure,  ruined  their  navy,  yet  we  ex- 
perienced by  the  laft  war,  that  they  had  greatly  raifed  it 
again,  and  carried  their  commerce  to  a  pitch  beyond  all 
apprehenfion ;  and,  whatever  difadvantages  they  lately 
fuftained  in  either,  they  now  feem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
retrieving  them.  So  that  the  maritime  affairs  of  Europe 
have  in  the  laft  and  prefent  century  fuffered  a  very  great 
change,  though  probably  they  may  fuffer  a  greater  before 
the  prefent  century  is  expired.  The  like  attention  to  com- 
merce and  maritime  power  has,  within  thefe  fixty  years, 
appeared  in  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  The 
Swedes  and  Danes  have  fet  up  Eaft-India  companies ;  the 
Ruffians  have  opened  a  new  and  beneficial  traffic,  as  well 
on  the  Cafpian,  as  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Houfe  of 
Auftria  has  fhewed  a  great  defire  of  reviving  the  ancient 
commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Genoefe  not  long 
lince  have  erected  a  company  of  afTurances,  to  encourage 
their  fubjects  to  venture  upon  long  voyages,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  recover  their  ancient  reputation  as  a  maritime 
power.  Nay,  even  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  who,  in 
this  refpect,  have  flept  for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  have  at 
length  opened  their  eyes,  and  erected  fome  companies, 
and  eftablifhed  fome  capital  manufactures  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  extenfion  of  trade  throughout  their  European 
and  American  dominions.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  the 
navigation  and  (hipping  of  the  Europeans  in  general  are, 
within  thefe  laft  fixty  years,  greatly  increafed,  and  now 
in  a  very  profperous  condition. 

That  nation  which  augments  its  commerce  and  mari- 
time power  to  the  greateft  extent,  bids  faireft  to  give  law 
to  the  reft.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
fhould  ever  acquire  as  great  a  proportion  of  trade  and  naval 
power  as  either  of  the  maritime  powers,  by  which  name 
they  are  at  prefent  diftinguifhed,  this  would  be  an  acqui- 
fition  of  much  more  confequence,  than  any  they  have  hi- 
therto made  in  point  of  territories  or  dominion.  It  is 
therefore  the  intereft  of  the  maritime  powers  to  fuftain 
their  characters  in  that  refpect  at  all  events  ;  fince  by  this 
means  only  they  can  preferve  their  independency,  protect 
their  fubjects  wherever  they  may  be  fettled  or  difperfed, 
and  affift  their  allies,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  and  am- 
bitious defigns  of  any  afpiring  neighbour.  We  need  not 
wonder  then  at  a  common  notion  which  prevails,  as  if  we 
had  a  right  to  prefcribe  to  fome  other  nations  the  bounds 
of  their  naval  greatnefs.  What  has  been  here  faid  in  re- 
lation to  trade  and  commerce,  may  anfwer  the  end  expected 
from  it  in  an  hiftorical  light,  and  enable  us,  in  fome  mea- 
fure, to  judge  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  comparative 
ftrength  of  what  is  ftiled  maritime  power.  We  fee  and 
know,  that  whatever  ftate  or  power  is  poffefled  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  may  have  a  proportionate  naval  force, 
the  effects  of  which  will  render  her  confiderable ;  yet  it  is 
requifite  to  know  how  thishappens,  and  why  the  ftrength 
and  dominion  of  a  maritime  power  is  firmer  and  more  du- 
rable than  that  which  arifes  from  a  great  extent  of  terri- 
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tory,  multitudes  of  fubjects,  or  rich  and  fruitful  countries. 

Trade  is  certainly  the  ftrength  and  happinefs  of'a  nation* 
let  the  form  of  its  government  be  what  it  will ;  becaufe  it 
introduces  induftry  and  arts,  by  which  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  civilized,  even  from  the  greateft  favagenefs  and 
brutality.  Nor  is  it  the  number  of  fubjects  only,  but  the 
number  of  ufeful  fubjects,  that  is,  trading  fubjects,  which 
makes  a  ftate  powerful :  for  commerce  introduces  pro- 
perty, and  without  fecurity  in  that  refpect,  the  induce- 
ments to  purfue  trade  will  flag ;  but  with  fecurity  it  will 
thrive  and  profper,  and  wherever  this  fecurity  is  thoroughly 
eftablifhed,  and  wifely  cherifhed  and  promoted,  it  will 
draw  after  it  an  inconceivable  flux  of  people. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  affign  the  true  caufcs  of  the  long 
duration  of  republics  renowned  for  their  rrade ;  fuch  as 
Tyre  and  Carthage  in  ancient  times,  the  Venetians  and 
Genoefe  in  latter  ages.  It  is  almoft  imp.->ffible,  that  a  na- 
tion active  and  induftrious  in  commerce,  and  confequentiy 
rich  and  podulous,  and  living  under  a  mild  government, 
fhould  not  exert  a  greater  force  when  employed  in  attack- 
ing others,  and  have  much  .greater  refources  in  cafe  of  be- 
ing attacked  herfelf,  than  other  ftates  that  are  defective  in 
thofe  advantages  ;  whence  it  will  appear,  bow  the  States 
of  Holland  rofe  to  fuch  a  power  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  and 
how  her  fubjects  have  been  alfo  able  to  thrive  and  grow 
opulent  under  taxes  and  impofitions,  which  muft  have 
beggared  them  in  any  other  fituation  than  that  of  a  trading 
republic.  Add  to  this,  that  trade  quite  changes  the  com- 
parative ftrength  of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  becaufe,  when- 
ever it  refides,  it  creates  fo  many  and  fo  great  advantages, 
and  begets  fuch  relations  and  connections,  as  render  a 
trading  country  infinitely  fuperior  to  her  neighbours,  wbo> 
are  differently  circumftanced.  For,  fuch  a  ftate,  if  on  the 
continent,  can  fortify  her  great  towns,  fo  as  to  refill  a 
power  ten  times  ftronger,  in  refpect  to  people ;  file  can 
maintain,  if  requifite,  great  numbers  of  regular  troops, 
and  on  emergency  hire  more  of  her  neighbours,  befides 
what  fhe  may  be  able  to  do  by  the  help  of  her  maritime 
force.  Hence  arifes  that  great  ftrength,  or  real  power, 
fhewn  by  trading  republics,  when  attacked  either  by  am- 
bitious princes,  or  even  by  powerful  confederacies.  Thus 
the  Venetians  have  often  been  too  hard  for  the  Turks  j 
the  Genoefe,  for  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  Italy  ;  and, 
in  earlier  times,  the  Lubeckers  for  the  greateft  powers  in 
the  North.  Hence  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  which 
was  formed  for  the  deftruction  of  the  State  of  Venice  in 
1509,  came  to  nothing,  though  the  greateft  princes  of 
that  time  engaged  in  it,  and  though  the  Venetians  them- 
felves were  guilty  of  fome  indifcretions,  and  though  alfo 
they  had  been  much  exhautted  by  former  wars.  Thus  in 
like  manner,  the  famous  confederacy  between  France  and 
Great- Britain  againft  Holland  in  1762,  proved  abortive, 
though,  at  the  firft,  even  the  Dutch  themfelves  thought 
their  affairs  defperate  ;  but  their  love  of  liberty  animated 
them  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoff,  and  their  com- 
merce furnifhed  them  with  the  means  of  getting  tolerably 
out  of  the  war.  Nor  has  trade  only  a  great  influence  on 
the  particular  affairs  of  nations  feparately  confidered,  be- 
ing almoft  the  fole  caufe  of  a  comparative  difference  in 
the  ftrength' of  moft  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  is  alfo 
of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  the  European  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  general :  it  frees  us  from  the  apprehenfions  ot 
being  over-run  by  thofe  barbarous  empires  which  the 
Mohammedan  religion  has  eftablifhed  in  the  world,  and 
likewife  brings  us  every  thing  that  is  rich  and  coftly,  every 
thing  that  is  curious  and  eftimable,  even  from  the  remoteft 
quarters  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  to  trade  alone  all  is  due  to 
this  part  of  the  world  :  in  a  word,  it  is  to  commerce  that 
the  people  of  Europe  owe  their  freedom  and  independency, 
their  learning  and  arts,  their  extenfive  colonies  abroad, 
and  their  riches  at  home  ;  and,  above  all,  that  naval  power, 
which  fo  much  furpaffes  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  whatever  was  attempted  in  that 
way  in  former  ages. 

The  reciprocal  connections  between  nations  refulting 
from  trade,  have  quite  altered  the  ftate  of  things,  and 
produced,  within  thjfe  two  or  three  centuries  paft,  a  kind 
of  new  fyftem  in  Europe,  by  which  every  ftate  is  led  to 
have  a  much  greater  concern  than  formerly  for  what  may 
happen  to  another.  In  former  ages,  a  quarrel  in  the  north 
could  only  have  affected  the  north  ;  but  in  the  laft  century 
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things  were  totally  altered.  Both  the  Englifli  and  Dutch 
fent  fleets  into  the  Baltic,  upon  the  quarrel  that  happened 
between  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  a  little  before  thereftora- 
tion  of  king  Charles  II.  Not  long  after  this,  the  crown  of 
Sweden  became  a  contracting  party  in  the  famous  triple 
alliance  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  preferving 
the  Spanifh  Low  Countries,  and  letting  bounds  to  the 
power  of  France.  After  the  revolution,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  reign  of  king  William,  both  the  maritime  powers 
fent  their  fleets  again  into  the  Baltic,  with  the  fame  view 
and  the  fame  fuccefs ;  and  the  like  has  been  done  more 
than  once  fince.  In  all  thofe  cafes  the  pretence  was,  the 
love  of  juftice  and  a  punctual  performance  of  treaties,  in 
which  there  was  fomewhat  of  truth  ;  but  the  real  defign 
was,  to  prevent  thofe  inconveniencies  which  muft  have  be- 
fallen the  maritime  powers,  if  either  Sweden  or  Denmark 
had  been  undone  by  thofe  wars.  May  it  not,  therefore, 
be  truly  faid,  that  the  balanpe  of  power,  in  the  ftrict  fenfe 
of  that  phrafe,  was  created  by  trade,  and  muft  continue 
to  be  the  object  more  efpecially  of  trading  countries,  fo 
long  as  they  preferve  their  commerce  and  freedom  ?  When- 
ever any  power  in  Europe,  therefore,  attempts  to  opprefs 
another,  or  betrays  a  defign  of  increafing  its  own  ftrength, 
by  weakening  or  conquering  its  neighbour,  other  poten- 
tates are  ready  to  interpofe ;  from  a  quick  fenfe,  not  only 
of  the  inconveniencies  that  muft  arife  from  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  fuch  a  power,  but  from  the  juft  apprehen- 
fions  that  thefe  muft  prove  prejudicial  to  commerce  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  that  of  feveral  nations  in  particular. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  balance  of  power  is  not  an 
empty  name,  or  a  chimerical  thing,  but  a  juft  and  fignifi- 
cant  expreffion,  though  a  new  and  figurative  one.  For  the 
intention  is,  to  preferve  the  feveral  governments  of  Europe 
in  their  prefent  condition,  and  to  prevent  any  in  particular 
from  acquiring  fuch  a  meafure  of  power,  as  may  be  dan- 
gerous or  fatal  to  thofe  reciprocal  interefts  before  obferved ; 
which,  as  they  took  rife  from,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  continuance  of  commerce;  as,  indeed,  any  attempts 
thereupon  muft  be  felt  by  every  nation,  that  has  a  fhare  of 
trade  to  preferve.  Now,  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  intereft 
of  all  the  powers  in  Europe  to  fupport  each  other's  inde- 
pendency, and  prevent  whatever  has  the  appearance  of  uni- 
verfal  monarchy,  or  the  introducing  the  influence  of  one 
court  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  reft;  becaufe  this  muft 
be  detrimental  to  the  whole,  and  injurious  to  the  freedom, 
learning,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  of  Europe 
in  general. 

As  Europe  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  world,  that  is 
juftly  renowned  for  being  the  emporium,  in  which  all  the 
irade,  as  it  were,  of  the  other  parts  centers,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  pafs  alfo  in  review  its  commercial  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  other  three  parts  particularly. 

Reflecting  Africa,  its  inhabitants,  Egypt  excepted,  be- 
ing moftly  barbarians,  fuch  asthe  Moors  and  Mohammedans 
on  the  north  and  north-eaft  part,  and  the  Ethiopians  on 
the  north-eaft,  or  the  mere  favages  and  negroes  of  the 
fouth  and  weft  parts,  they  all  take  no  great  quantities  of 
merchandizes  from  Europe;  they  take  very  little,  indeed, 
in  comparifon  of  the  returns  made  to  Europe  in  exchange. 
The  European  goods  fent  to  Africa  are  fuch  as  the  Moors 
of  the  coaft  on  the  fouth  Ihcres  of  the  Mediterranean-Sea 
take  ofF,  which  confift  chiefly  in  fome  Englifh  and  French 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  and  great  quantities  of 
toys  and  baubles;  in  return  for  which,  Europe  receives 
from  that  fide  of  Africa  far  more  than  an  equivalent  in 
corn,  fait,  almonds,  wax,  copper,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  very  valuable  drugs.  From  the  coaft  of  Africa,  on  the 
fide  of  the  ocean  weft,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  Indian  or 
Ethiopian  feas  eaft,  Europe  receives  annually  an  immenfe 
treafure,  either  brought  immediately  td  them,  or  carried  by 
the  European  merchants  in  their  own  fliips,  and  for  their 
own  account  to  America,  or  elfewhere ;  and  this  is  pro- 
perly the  European  trade,  and  confifts  of  gold,  elephants 
teeth,  flaves,  and  drugs.  By  thefe  articles  (the  quantity 
and  value  of  which  is  infinitely  great,  confidering  that  a 
great  part  of  them  is  procured  by  the  exchange  of  mere 
toys  and  trifles,  fcarce  worth  naming)  the  balance  of  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  Africa  is  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former ;  and  that  fo  far,  that  it  is  mighty 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable  that  the  feveral  maritime 
nations  of  Europe  do  not  extend  that  commerce  to  a  far 
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greater  degree;  which  it  is  manifeft  might  be  done  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  and  to  fuch  a. height  as,  perhaps,  might 
equal  all  the  prefent  improvements  by  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  many  of  which  are  remote,  dangerous, 
and  unhealthy,  liable  to  certain  charge,  to  difafter  and 
mifcarriage  :  whereas  Africa  is  near  hand,  every  way  equal 
in  its  fertility,  fuperior  in  its  production,  the  trade  fafe, 
the  country  in  many  parts  extremely  healthy,  the  people 
tractable,  and  the  returns  immenfely  rich,  and  doubtlefs 
abounding,  if  we  could  once  carry  our  traffic  into  the 
center  of  this  great  and  populous  country,  wjth  an  infinite 
variety  of  commercial  articles,  which  the  Europeans,  at 
prefent,  are  abfolutely  ftrangers  to.  Thefe  particulars 
have  been  already  difcufled  in  our  general  account  of 
Africa. 

America  is  to  be  next  confidered  with  refpect  to  Europe. 
This  is  often  reckoned  by  far  the  largeft  country  of  the 
four,  into  which  the  world  is  generally  divided ;  and,  if, 
we  may  give  credit  to  the  meafurement  of  fome  geogra- 
phers, it  is  equal  to  the  other  three,  and  beyond  them  all, 
perhaps,  in  its  extent.  And  it  is  found,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  commerce,  to  be  infinitely  beyond  them  all  in 
its  produce,  either  on  its  furface,  or  from  its  bowels ;  for 
as  to  manufactures,  and  the  labour  of  the  people,  Ame- 
rica being  unimproved,  and  the  people  therein  moftly  un- 
employed, that  part  is  not  fcarce  begun  :  fo  that  Europe 
and  Afia,  in  this  refpect,  go  infinitely  beyond  it.  What 
may.  be  the  confequence  hereafter,  we  would  not  conjec- 
ture. As  the  land  of  America  is  the  property  of  Europe, 
fo  is  the  commerce ;  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  country 
pafTes  yearly  away,  like  a  tribute,  to  the  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  to  which  the  various  parts  of  America  belong.  ' 
And  though  it  is  true  that  the  wealth  of  America  goes 
away,  as  a  tribute  to  Europe,  yet  it  is  alfo  true,  that  it 
goes  thither  by  way  of  commerce  too,  and  in  return  for 
the  manufactures  of  Europe,  which  are  fent  to  them  in 
America  for  their  fupply.  In  a  word,  the  Europeans  receive 
the  whole  product  of  the  country,  and  fend  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  lieu  thereof,  a  few  cloaths  to  wear;  and  thefe 
very  cloaths  are  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  the  Europeans  fettled 
there  for  maintaining  the  pofTeffion,  as  lords  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  having  difpofiefled  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  driven  them  into  corners,  rule,  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  efpecially  the  Spaniards.  The  produce  of  America 
is  a  prodigy  of  wealth,  immeafureable  in  its  quantity,  and 
inexpreffible  in  its  value.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  gold,  filver 
pearl,  emeralds,  hides  of  beafts,  tobacco,  fugar,  cacao, 
cochineal,  indigo,  peltry,  drugs,  fpice,  cotton,  dyers 
woods,  fifh  and  fundry  other  articles.  Thefe  are  returned 
to  Europe  in  its  proper  diviftons  thus:  the  gold  chiefly  to 
Portugal  from  the  Brafils;  which  is  afterwards  differm- 
nated,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Portugal  trade,  to  divers  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  filver  to  Spain,  from  the  fhores  of 
the  South-Seas,  and  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  alfo  is 
difperfed  throughout  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Spanifh  commerce.  The  fifh  from  Newfound- 
land is  fent  to  various  parts  of  Europe;  and  the  other  ar- 
ticles, which  are  no  inconfiderable  object,  are  always  dif- 
pofed  of  to  great  profit  by  their  refpective  proprietors. 
Upon  the  whole  of  this  commerce,  it  is  certain  that  Eu- 
rope alfo  is  the  gainer,  and  that  to  an  excefs  fcarce  to  be 
conceived;  the  balance  being  fo  great  in  its  favour,  that 
it  has,  together  with  the  African  wealth,  immenfely  en- 
riched and  aggrandized  all  the  European  nations  that  have 
any  great  concern  in  thefe  capital  branches  of  commerce. 

Afia  is  likewife  a  country  extremely  rich  in  its  product, 
though,  in  that  refpect,  not  to  be  compared  with  either  of 
the  former  two ;  but  it  is  rendered  fo  by  the  prodigious 
numbers  and  inimitable  diligence,  induftry,  and  applica- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  fo  circumftanced,  that 
they  call  for  little  from  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and 
they  are  fo  indefatigable,  afliduous,  and  ingenious  in  the 
mechanic  and  manufactural  arts,  fo  amply  fupplied  by  na- 
ture with  materials,  and  their  workmanfhip  is  fo  extremely 
cheap,  that  they  are  able  to  fill  the  whole  world  with  their 
manufactures  and  produce.  By  which  means  the  ftate  of 
trade  between  Europe  and  Afia  fliould  ftand  thus,  as  we 
have  before,  in  fome  meafure,  obferved,  in  treating  of  Afia. 
Europe  calls  for  a  vaft  variety  of  goods  from  Afia;  great 
quantities  of  which  are  difperfed  into  America  and  Africa, 
by  way  of  barter  and  exchange  for  the  productions  of  thefs 
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parts  of  the  world  ;  fo  that  although  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  filver  that  comes  from.  America  is  fent  to  Afia  for  their 
produce  and  manufactures ;  yet  as  filver  is  one  of  the  plen- 
tiful productions  of  America,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  the 
American  bartering  any  other  commodity  for  the  Afiatic 
commodities,  and  therefore  the  trade  of  Afia  cannot  be  fo 
injurious  to  the  wealth  of  Europe,  as  fome  have  been  wont 
to  apprehend.     For  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  every  ounce  of 
filver  that  was  ever  produced  in  America  centered  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  in  circulation,  it  is  to  be  queftioned  whe- 
ther Europe  would  be  ever  the  richer,  and  the  comparative 
ftate  of  the  riches  of  thefe  European  nations  whofhared  in 
the  American  filver,  would  be  thefame  as  it  isatprefem:  the 
labour  and  manufactures  of  thefe  nations  in  Europe  would 
be  fo  much  dearer,  in  their  reciprocal  barter,  and  exchanges 
of  produce  and   manufactures  with  each   other ;    which 
would  ftill  keep  upon  the  fame  comparative  equality,  with 
refpedt  to  their  riches.     But,  if  the  riches  of  nations  fo 
much  confift  in  the  plenty  of  filver,  as  fome  are  pleafed  to 
think,  the  immenfe  quantity  of  wrought-plate  which  is  at 
prefent  in  Europe,  demonstrates  that  all   the  filver  from 
America  has  not  been  fent  to  Afia  :  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  it  lies  dead  in  thefe  articles ;  and  it  may,   perhaps,  be 
queftioned,  whether  thefe  nations  would  be  ever  the  richer, 
if  all  the  wrought-plate  among  them  was  coined  into  mo- 
ney, and  preferved  as  long  as  the  courfe  of  trade  would 
permit  in  their  commercial  circulation.    If  the  trade  of 
Afia  had  for  a  feries  of  years  been  fo  difadvantageous  to 
Europe,  as  is  by  fome  fuggefted,  it  would  certainly   have 
greatly  impoveriflied  all  thefe' nations  therein  concerned, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  caufe  :    on  the  contrary, 
not  only  thofe  who  have  been  long  interefted  in  this  trade, 
are  zealous  to  preferve  and  increafe  it,  but  new  powers  are 
daily  ftruggling  to  obtain  fome  (hare  of  it,  which  they 
would  hardly  do,  if  they  were  not  convinced  that  this 
trade,  upon  the  whole,  is  really  beneficial  to  the  respective 
potentates,  who  are  engaged  in  it.     Add  to  this,  that  the 
peculiar  policy  of  the  Aiiatics,   in  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  filver  from  Europe,  may  deferve  fome  considera- 
tion ;  for,  though  filver  is  a  commodity,  which  they  take 
partly  in  barter  for  their  produce  and  manufactures,  yet, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  this  filver  is  not  coined  into 
money,  and  kept  in  circulation :   no,  to  prevent  this,  the 
princes  and  great  men  not  only  turn  a  great  deal   into 
wrought-plate,  but  bury  under  ground  immenfe  quantities ; 
whereby   they  effectually  prevent  its  coming  into  their 
commercial  circulation,  and  confequently  by  that  means 
prevent  a  rife  in  all  the  necaffaries,  even  luxuries  of  life, 
and  thereby  keep  the  price  of  labour  always  low  and  at  a 
ftand ;  fo  that  by  this  policy  they  can  afford  to  fell  their 
produce  and  manufactures  cheaper  than  any  other  nation 
whatsoever.     Befides,  it  is  faid,  that  fuch  is  the  policy  of 
feveral  of  the  governments  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  that  their 
priefts   propagate  a  notion  among   the  people,  that  the 
more  filver  they  die  poffeffed  of,  the  happier  they  will  be  in 
a  future  ftate ;    which  notion  occafions  the  filver  to  be 
hoarded  and  buried,  and  thereby  kept  out  of  circulation, 
to  prevent  any  rife  in  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities ; 
and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  occafion  of  the  furprizing  cheap- 
nefs  of  all  their  produce  and  manufactures,  when  bought 
at  firft  hand,  jn  companion  to  thofe  of  the  richeft  Euro- 
pean nations. 

If  this  principle,  upon  examination,  fhould  be  found  to 
be  good  policy,  may  not  the  great  paper  circulation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  in  particular,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  our  national  debts  and  taxes,  deferve  ferious  con- 
fideration  ?  For,  if  paper  circulation,  by  authority,  will 
anfwer  the  end  of  coined  money,  the  more  paper  there  is 
in  circulation  by  way  of  transfer  pr  otherwife,  the  more 
money  there  is,  in  effect,  in  circulation ;  and  if  fo,  do 
not  our  debts  and  taxes  in  thisrefpect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
contribute  to  keep  up  the  price  of  labour,  and  render  our 
produce  and  manufactures  proportionably  dearer  than  other- 
wife  they  would  be?  Can  any  thing,  therefore,  more  im- 
portantly concern  the  interefts  of  our  commerce,  than  the 


exonerating  us  from  our  national  debts,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  from  the  payment  of  thofe  taxes,  which 
are  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  and  prin- 
cipal? For  when  the  whole  debt  fhall  be  paid  off,  and  all 
the  paper  effects  thereby  occafioned,  be  annihilated,  and 
confequently  the  public  taxes  abated,  will  not  all  merchan- 
dizes fall  in  their  price?  That  this  will  prove  the  cafe, 
there  are  two  reafons  affignable ;  the  firft  is,  that  when 
thofe  paper  effects,  which  have  now  the  operation  of  mo- 
ney, are  funk,  their  operation  muff  ceafe  of  courfe;  for, 
as  the  value  of  commodities  has  rifen  by  the  increafe  of  gold 
and  filver  within  thefe  hundred  and  fifty  years,  fo  would 
they  of  neceffity  fall  in  their  price,  if  our  gold  and  filver 
were  considerably  diminifhed ;  the  confequence  mutt  be 
the  fame  of  that  which  has  the  operation  of  money.  The 
fecond  reafon  is  very  obvious ;  for  goods  that  are  taxed 
bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  impoft  upon  them ;  when 
they  are  free  from  this  incumbrance,  there  can  be  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  not  come  to  their  natural  value  : 
for  inftance,  if  the  duty  on  malt  be  fix-pence  per  bufhe), 
when  this  duty  is  taken  off,  malt  of  courfe  fhould  be  fix- 
pence  a  bufhel  cheaper  than  before.  Thefame  may  be  faid 
of  all  other  commodities  that  are  taxed. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  give  fome  idea  of  whatever  is 
neceffary  to  be  confidered  in  regard  to  Europe  in  ge- 
neral. 

EXCHANGE,  a  contract  or  agreement,  whereby  one 
thing  is  given  or  exchanged  for  another.  It  alfo  implies 
the  public  place  where  merchants,  &c.  meet,  and  the  trade 
of  money  carried  on  between  one  place  and  another,  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange.  Our  readers  will  fee  this  laft 
point  fully  difcufTed  under  the  articles  of  Arbitrations 
of  exchange,  Bills  of  exchange,  Coins,  Currency,  and 
Par  of  monies. 

EXCHANGE-BROKERS,  are  perfons  who  make  it 
their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alterations  in  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change,  and  to  inform  merchants  of  it ;  and  to  give  notice 
to  them  who  have  money  to  pay  or  receive  beyond  the  feas 
who  are  proper  perfons  for  doing  the  fame.  Exchange 
brokers  alfo  act  by  commiffion  from  the  merchants,  and  fell 
fhip-loads  of  goods,  divided  into  lots.  They  generally 
join  to  this  bufinefs  that  of  the  Jhip-brokers,  both  being 
ufually  carried  on  by  the  fame  perfons ;  and  both  goods 
and  Ships  are  fold  by  them  at  the  coffee-houfes  near  the 
Royal- Exchange  by  inch  of  candle.  Some  exchange- brokers 
deal  largely  on  their  own  account ;  and,  forefeeing  that 
goods  will  be  wanted,  fend  letters  to  our  plantations,  buy 
them  there,  and  having  brought  them  to  England,  fell 
them  by  auction.  It  is  a  very  profitable  bufinefs,  and  re- 
quires great  knowledge  in  trade  ;  but  thefe  brokers  take  no 
apprentices.     See  Agent,  Broker. 

EXCHEQUER,  is- an  ancient  court  of  record,  wherein 
all  caufes,  touching  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  crown, 
are  heard  and  determined,  and  where  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  are  received. 

EXCISE,  a  duty  or  impoft  charged  upon  liquors,  as 
beer,  &c.  made  for  fale,  as  alfo  on  malt,  &c.  within  the 
kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  and  town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed.  The  excife  is  alfo  in  ufe  in  Holland,  and  the 
word  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Low  Dutch,  accife, 
which  is  a  tax  in  Holland  on  beer  and  other  liquors,  for 
common  drinking. 

The  firft  mention  in  hiftory  of  an  excife,  in  this  king- 
dom, is  a  propofition  made  to  king  James  I.  for  bridling 
the  impertinency  of  parliaments,  as  it  is  called.  The 
next  inftance  was  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  who 
granted  a  commiffion  for  eftablifhing  an  excife  here.  But 
in  the  next  reign  the  parliament  granted  an  excife.  By 
this  time  the  excife-revenues  were  advanced  to  a  very  great 
value.  After  this,  the  confequences  6f  the  revolution  en- 
gaged us  in  an  expenfive  war,  which  could  not  be  fupported 
without  many  taxes;  fome  of  which  wereraifed  by  addi- 
tional excifes.  iBut  thefe  not  being  fufficient,  the  miniftry 
turned  their  thoughts  to  other  excifes. 


End   of   the  First    Volume. 
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